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acorn, oak giowth. George Muller lets God into his 
soul, and Ashley Down is covered with orphan houses. 
Spurgeon lets God into his soul, and you have the 
Tabernacle, and volumes of Sermons, and the orphan 
house, and Pastors' College. — F. B. Mkyer, The SouVs 
Ascent, p. 277. 

' If ye had faith as a g^ain of mustard seed.’ — L ukk xvn. 6. 
Faith, no larger than the tiniest mustard seed, but 
able to toss the mountains, as pebbles, from their 
foundations into the sea, is the aetermi nation to do 
the thing chosen to be done or to die — literally to 
die — in the trying to do it Death is farther Imm 
most of us than we fancy, and if we would but risk 
all, to win or lose all, we could almost always do the 
deed which looks so grimly impossible. Those who 
have faced great physical dangers, or who have l)een 
matched by fate against overwhelming odds of anxiety 
and trouble, alone know what great things are to be 
done when men stand at bay and face the world, and 
fate, and life, and death, and misfortune, all banded 
together against them, and say in their hearts, ‘ We 
will win this fight or die Then, at that word, when 
it is spoken earnestly, in sincerity and ti uth, the iron 
will rises uj) and takes possession of the feeble bodv, 
the doubting soul shakes off its hesitating weakness, 
is drawn back upon itself like a strong bow Ixait 
double, is compressed and full of a terrible latent 
ower, like the handful of deadly explosive which, 
uried in the bosom of the rock, will y)resently shake 
the mighty cliff‘to its roots, as no thunderbolt could 
.shake it. — F. Marion Crawford, in The Cigarette- 
Maker's Romance, ix. 

RKFBiuaNOKS. — XVII. 0.— Bishop BetheB, Sermons^ vol. i. 
p. 119. XVII. 7-10. — J. BowHtead, Practical Sermons, vol. i. 
p. 271. SpurKOoii, Sermons, vol. xxxix. No. 2334. XVI 1. 

8. — A’xpowYor (0th Series), vol. x. p. 283. XVII. 9, 10. — A. 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — St. Lvke, p. 119. 

‘ We arc unprofitable servants ; we have done that which was 
our duty to do ’ — Lukk xvii. lo. 

Zachary Macaulay, says Sir George Trevelyan in 
the opening chapter of his Life and Letters of 
Lord Macaulay^ ‘worked strenuously and unceas- 
ingly, never amusing himself from year's end to year's 
end, and shrinking from any public praise or recogni- 
tion lis from an unlawful gratification, because he 
was firmly persuaded that, when all had been accom- 
plished and endured, he was yet but an unprofitable 
servant, who had done that which was his duty to do. 
Some, perhaps, will consider such motives as old- 
fashioned, and such convictions as out of date ; but 
self-abnegation, self-control, and self-knowledge that 
does not give to self the benefit of any doubt, are 
virtue s which are not old-fashioned, and for which, 
as time goes on, the world is likely to have as much 
need as ever.’ 

•Civilisation,' writes Mr. Shorthouse in the first 
chapter of Sir Percivaly ‘civilisation pursues its 
beneficent march, forwarded, for the most part, by 
this glorious English race — forwarded too, for the 
most part, by these little nameless wars. Three lines 
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only in the Gazette, but some bright young life is 
laid down without a murmur — not a vulgar life, but 
a life the offspring of a family, the flower and type 
of the human race — some home is made desolate, 
with no thought save “ we have done that which it 
was our duty to do I have been told by clever 
men that in the days when Rome was the mistress of 
the world something like this was also known.' 

Truk love never thinks it has done enough. — F. W. 
Faber. 

‘ The dominant note of Herbert's poetry,’ says Mr. 
S. R. Gardiner, ‘ is the eagerness for action, mingled 
with a sense of its insufficiency.' 

It is well to believe silently in our possibilities, but 
to talk critically at our actual performances. . . . 
Humility is the attitude of mind which accompanies 
the perception that the human perfection possible 
to oui-selves is, after all, inadequate to the ideal per- 
fection which the conce))tion of it implies. After we 
have done all we arc ‘ unprofitable servants,' falling 
far short of that ideal the fulfilment of which is im- 
posed upon us by the law of our moral and intellectual 
nature. Our vision of good is broader, and our aspira- 
tions higher than our powers can reach. Hence, if we 
ai’e true — faithful to the spiritual aspirations which 
claim us, and honest in the estimate of our actions and 
oui*selve8, it must be that we wsee oui*selves always, and 
even necessarily, as ‘unprofitable servants,' — always 
and necessarily lower than we aspire and feel we ought 
to be. — Dr. Sophie Bryant. 

Reperkscbs. — XVII. 10.— H. M. Butler, Harrow School 
Sermon^ (2nd Series), p. 157. J. Martineau, Endeavours after 
the Christian Life (2nd Series), p. 73. Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. XX vi. No. 1641. W. G. Rutherford, The Key of Know- 
ledge, p. 247. Expositor (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 120 ; QjidL 
vol. ix. (). 44 ; ibid. (7th Series), vol. v. p. 341. XVII. 11-19. 
—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — St. Luke, p. 
127. XVII. 12-14. — Spurgeon, Sermons, voL xzvii. No. 
1635. XVII, 14. — \V. H. Evans, Sh4)H Sermons for the Seasons, 
p. 156. 

THE QRATEPUL LEPER 

* Where are the nine ? ’ — Luxb xvii. 17. 

I. There are few things that we feel more than in- 
gratitude. Some of us who work and labour are very 
sensitive about this. We seem always to be looking 
for showers of recognition and appreciation to descend 
upon us, and we get disheartened because we do not 
get much thanks. If you look at the witness of our 
Lord Himself, He was subject to the same thing — 
He is always a Refuge ; you can find all your troubles 
in the heart of your Saviour. ‘ Were there not ten 
cleansed ? But where are the nine ? There are not 
found that returned to give glory to God, save this 
stranger.' And this was a very bad case, an extreme 
case, because the disease that these men suffered from 
was the very worst And then, not only was the 
disease such an exti*erae case, but the cure was ab- 
solutely complete. At a word they were made whole. 
When the Lord Jesus Christ cures. He cures indeed. 
The light of His countenance was health. To look 
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ST. LUKE 

Four Gospels tell their story to mankind, 

And none so full of soft, caressing words 
That bring the Maid of Bethlehem and her Babe 
Before our tear-dimmed eyes, as bis who learned 
In the meek sei-vice of his gracious art 
The tones which like the medicinal balms 
That calm the sufferer’s anguish, soothe our souls. 

— O. W. Holmes. 

Repbrencib. — I. 1. — H. Hensley Henson, The Value of 
the BihUj p. 69. A. G. Mortimer, 7Vv« Church* e Leeeoru for the 
Christian Year, pt. i. p. 106. John Smith, The Integrity of 
Scripture^ p. 1. Expositor (7th Series), vol. x. p. 648. I. 1, 2. — 
IbiiL (6th Series), vol. 1. p, 339. 1. 1-4. — Robert J. Drum- 

mond, Faith* e Certainties ^ p. 61. Expositor (7th Series), voL v. 
p. 243. Ibid, vol. vi. p. 373. 1. 2. — Ibid, (4th Series), voL 

vi. p. 67 ; (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 84 ; (6th Series), vol. U. p. 
216 ; (7th Series), vol. v. p. 316. 

ST. LUKE’S GOSPEL 

‘ It seemed ^ood to me also, having had perfect understanding 
of all things from the very firs^ to write unto thee in order, 
most excdlent Theophilus, that thou mightest know the 
certainty of those things wtoein thou hast been instructed.* 

— Lukb I. 3, 4. 

Our information concerning St. Luke is scanty. It is 
conjectured by some that he was one of the seventy 
disciples sent foith by our Lord, in addition to the 
twelve Apostles (Luke x. 1), There seems no reason 
to doubt that he was the companion of St. Paul in 
his travels, and that he was a * physician * (CoJ. iv. 
14). Some have thought that his profession as a 
physician may be traced in his manner of desaibing 
our Lord’s miraculous cures of diseases, and his com- 
paniomhip of St Paul in his manner of speaking on 
such subjects as God’s glory and Christ’s love to 
sinners. It is generally agrei^ that his Gospel was 
wi itten with a special reference to Gentile converts 
rather than Jews. Origen, Jerome, Chrysostom, Am- 
brose, and others suppose that St. Paul refers to St. 
Luke and his Gospel in the words, ‘ the brother whose 
praise is in the Gospel ’ (2 Cor. viii. 18). 

The short preface is a peculiar feature of St Luke’s 
Gospel. But we shall find, on examination, that it 
is full of most useful instruction. 

I. St. Luke Gives us a Short but Valuable 
Sketch of the Nature of a Gospel. — He calls it, *a 
declaration of those things which arc most surely be- 
lieved among us’. It is a narrative of facts about 
Jesus Chiist Christianity is a religion built upon 
facts. Let us never lose sight of this. It came betore 
mankind at fimt in this ^ape. The first preachers 
did not go up and down the world proclanning an 
▼ou IL 


elaborate, artificial system of abstruse doctrines smd 
deep principles. They proclaimed facts. 

II. tie Draws a Beautiful Picture of the True 
Position of the Apostles in the Early Church. — He 
calls them ‘ eye-witnesses and ministers of the Word ’. 
There is an instructive humility in this expression. 
They were servants of the woid of the Gospel. They 
were men who counted it their highest privilege to 
carry about, as messengei*s, the tidings of God’s love 
to a sinful world, and to tell the story of the Cross. 

III. He Describes his own Qualifications for the 
Work of Writing a Gospel. — He says that he ‘had 
perfect understanding of all things from the very 
first*. It would be mere waste of time to inquire 
from what source St. Luke obtained the information 
which he has given us in his Gospel. We have no 
good reason for supposing that he saw our Lord work 
miracles or heard Him teach. To say that he ob- 
tained his information from the Virgin Mary or any 
of the Apostles is mere conjecture and speculation. 
Enough for us to know that St Luke wrote by in- 
spiration of God. Unquestionably he did not neglect 
tne ordinary means of getting knowledge. But the 
Holy Ghost guided him, no less than ail other writers 
of the Bible, in his choice of matter. St. Luke does 
not wish his friend to remain in doubt on any matter 
of his faith. He tells him that he wants him to 
‘ know the certainty of those things wherein he had 
been instructed *. Let us bless God daily that we 
have a written volume which is ‘ able to make us wise 
unto salvation through faith which is in Christ Jesus’ 
(2 Tim. III. 15). 

* It seemed good to write noto thee in order, that thon mightest 
know the certainty concerning the things wherein thon 
wast instructed.*— L ukx i. 3, 4 (R.V.). 

What are the legitimate uses of the imagination^ 
that is to say, of the power of perceiving, or conceiving 
with the mind, things which cannot be perceived by 
the senses ? Its first and noblest use is, to enable us 
to bring sensibly to our sight the things which arc 
recorded as belonging to our future state, or invisibly 
surrounding us in this . . . but, above all, to call up 
the scenes and facts in which we are commanded to 
believe, and be present, as if in the body, at every 
record^ event of the history of the Rraeemer. — 
llusKiN, Frondes Agrestes, sec. 9. 

Refbrbncbs. — I. ^,-SxpositoT (7th Series), yol. x. p. 462. 
Ibid, (6th Series), vol. i. p. 144. I. 3, 4. — ^T. Arnold, Sermom^ 
vol. Iv. pp. 236 and 243. 1. 6. — EaqtoeUor (6th Series), voL 

T. p. 284. 1. 6-17. — A. Maclaren, EaepotUumM of Holy Scripture^ 
Luhe^ p. 1. 1. 9. — Ibid. (6th Series), vol. i. p. 393. 1. 13. — AO. 
Mortimer, The CKur<h*e Leeeone for the Okrieiian Yeor^ pt 
L p. 9. Jffa3Miilor(4th Series), vol. Lip. 19. L 16. — J. Kebie. 
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Sermons for the Saints p* 2fi7. A. Maclaren, Expositions 

of Holy Scripture, Luke, p. 8 . 

* And many of the children of Israel shall he turn to tho Lord 
their God.’— Lukb i. i6. 

It is because we have so few high saints among us, 
that we have so many low sinnei*s. — U icharo Baxter. 

It would have been but a |x>or occupation for God 
to compose this heavy world out of simple elements, 
and to keep it rolling in the sunbeams from year to 
year, if He had not had the plan of founding a nursery 
for a world of spirits u}X)n this material basis. So He 
is now constantly active in higher natures to attract 
the lower ones. — G okthk. 

PREPARATION FOR THE BEST 
{First Sunday in Lent) 

• A people prepared for the Lord.’— L ukk i. 17 . 

When we speak of preparing ourselves for the future, 
we commonly think of some coming evil. Life is, in 
our familiar and apposite metaphor, a campaign ; and 
' it is usual in war for the guns and the sentinels always 
to face towards the enemy however far off* he may be ’. 
There is an instinctive sense of enemies in this mortal 
li/e of ours, and every day looks forward more or less 
anxiously to its to-morrow. Men have so generally 
acknowledged this state of matters that there ai-e few 
vaunts which have a more honourable sound to our 
ears than the old I^tin one in utmmque paratus. 
Yet the phrase is sad. Its readiness for either fate 
suggests alertness, but has a certain desolate .sugges- 
tion also : it acknowledges the possibility of the bettm 
chance, but it somehow seem> to ex[)eet the worse. 

So it comes to pa.ss that w e are far more seldom 
ready tor the better than for the worse event Pre- 
paredness for the be-st things is rare, because we do not 
realize that they need preparation, and concentrate 
our attention in steeling oureelves against possible 
adversity. 

Many a Parsifal is able to comlmt and unhorse hi.s 
eiu ray, and yet is stu|>efied and blunders irretrievably 
when he sees the vision of the Holy Grail. Many an 
adventurer like Jacob looks back ruefully upon an 
hour of far-reaching promi.se and spiritual oppoi*tun- 
ity, saying * Surely God was in this place and 1 knew 
it not \ The world, in the beginning of the first cen- 
tuiy, was adjusting itself to Augu.stus as best it might ; 
but when Christ came, the world knew Him not. We 
H> e often prepared to meet the devil : to meet our God 
we are not prepared. 

In the Church Year the great events of the Christian 
story group themselves into a cluster from Palm Sun- 
day to Whitsunday, breaking the routine of the daily 
life with the splendid memories of Chri.sPs passion ancl 
l esiirrection and the coming of the Holy Spirit. It 
is fitting that Ixjfore this season the Church should 
have set apart a prior season of special preparation. 

I. First, there is the preparation of the purification 
of the heart All meditation leads that way at 
once. There is much to be forgiven before we can 
hope to understand and triumph, and there is much 


also to be changed. It is only the pure in heart 
who can by any means see God, and the evil habits 
of thought, imagination, and desire must be searchc^l 
out and put away. 

II. There is also necessary the boldness of Divine 
affections. We all admit that the world is, one way 
or another, too much with us. Preparation, there- 
fore, must include the practice of looking beyond 
the world, and cariring up our thoughts and feelings 
to God Himself. But it requires daring to train our 
eyes on the Divine, and none but the couragwus in 
heart will succeed in doing it. For the affections 
that are to find God in Christ must travel along the 
tw'o lines of our worst and of our best. 

I..et us face and fully recognise both our weakness 
and our sti-ength, our worst and our best Let us 
bring them both, a strange offering of contrasts, to 
His feet; that, in our communion with Him, His 
power and His love may go out upon them both, 
and recreate us after His image -^ohn Kklman, 
Ephemera Etemitatis, p. 49. 

Repkrrncbs. — I. 17. — Spurgeon, Ssrmont, vol. xli. No. 
2404. Expositor Oih Series), vol. vi. pp. 53, 545. 1. 18. — 

Spurgeon . Sermons, vol. xxiv. No. 1405. 

* 1 am Gabriel, that stand in the presence of God.’— 'L ukb 1 . if. 

Then Gabriel, like a rainbow s birth, 

Spread his wings and sank to earth ; 

Entered, in flesh, the empty cell, 

Lived there, and played the craftsman well ; 

And morning, evening, noon and night, 

Praised God in place of Theocritc ; 


(He did Grod’s will ; to him, all one, 

If on the earth or in the sun.) 

— R. Browning, The Boy and the Angel. 

Repbrbnck. — I. 20. — i^acpo»(or ( 6 th Serieii), vol. x. p. 28L 

* Thus hath the Lord dealt with me, in the days wherein He 
looked upon me, to take away my reproach among men.* 

— Luke i. 25. 

Dr. Richard Hooker, at one period of his life, was 
exposed to a cruel slander against his moral character, 
which, says Izaak Walton, ‘he kept secret to himself 
for many months ; and being a helpless man, had 
lain longer under this heavy burthen, but that the 
Protector of the innocent gave such an accidental 
oc!casion as forced him to make it known to his two 
dearest friends, Edwin Sandys and (ieorjge Cranmer, 
who were so sensible of their tutors sumrin^, that 
they gave themselves no rest, till by their disquisi* 
tions and diligence they had found out the finud, 
and brought him the welcome news. . . . To which 
the good man's reply was to this purpose : " To my 
God I say, as did the mother of St John Ba})ti8t, 
Thus hath the Ixyrd dealt with me, in the day where- 
in He looked upon me, to take away my reproach 
among men. And, O my God ! neither my life nor 
reputation are safe in my own keeping, but in 
Tnine, who didst take care of me when I yrt hanged 
upon my mother’s breast.” ' 
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THE ANGELAS QREETINQ TO THE VIRGIN 
MARV 

'And in the sixth month the ang^el Gabriel was sent from God 
unto a dtj of Galilee, named Nazareth, to a virgin es- 
posued to a man whose name was Joseoh, of the house 
of David ; and the virgin's name was Mary. And the 
angel came in unto her, and said. Hail, thou that art 
hi^y favoured, the Lord is with thee : blessed art thou 
among women.’—LuKK i. 26-28. 

The festival of the Annunciation has been variously 
yet appropriately designated thus : ‘ The Day of 
Salutation * ; * the Day of the Gospel ' ; and ‘ the 
Festival of the Incarnation \ In many parts it was 
for some time the first day of the ecclesiastical year, 
as it is now, under its vernacular name — Lady Day, 
the first (juarterly division of the ordinary year. How 
the ancient Church observed the day can scarcely 
be asceitained now. And this is not a little remark- 
able, as the Christian Fathers have written numerous 
homilies on the dav itself, and the Christian Muse 
has for centuries been actively engaged in illustrating 
it To the Christian artist, the holy mysteries of 
the day have ever had a special fascination, as shown 
by the pictures and painting — some very grotesque, 
othei*s very beautiful — whiA were produced duning 
the fii-st ages succeeding the Annunciation itself. 
C'hristiaas of the present day regard it as the fii-st 
stage of the Incarnation. Hence we gladly keep the 
day as a holy festival, and fix our mina upon its 
marvels, 

I. In Old Tesbiment times names were reckoned 
ot paramount consequence, as they were identified 
with some unusual fact in |)er8onal and family life, 
and were also prophetical. The name Mary — so 
familiar to us — is the same as Miriam. Its first and 
l>est signification is * exalted ’ ; and this applies with 
peculiar emphasis to Mary of Nazareth. Yet it must 
not be fo!gotten that she had lineally descended from 
David ; therefore the blood of IsraeFs ancient kings 
Howed in her veins. She was also a virgin — pure and 
.spotless. Had it been otherwise she had never been 
the mother of Jesas, because, from first to last, He 
wa.s to be holy and undefiled ; and this could not 
possibly have l)een if the least fleck of impurity had 
l>een found in her nature. The place of her residence 
corresponded with her true condition. Nazareth 
means ‘ sepamted ' or ‘ sanctified *. Yet it was no 
grand metropolis, no flouiishing sea-side town, but a 
small inland, upland city, in the heart of Galilee, 
called ‘ Galilee of the Gentiles \ In other words, it 
was a little city of carpenters; hence Joseph lived 
here, and though ‘ of the house of David,’ yet, being 
poor, he worked hard at the toilsome craft of the 
place. It had no reputation for learning or piety. 
To this little city a great angel was Divinely sent. 
He is called Gabnel — ' the strength of God In ^e 
celestial hierarchy he ranked next to Michael the 
archangel, and when in heaven, he says, ^ I stand in 
the presence of God’; that is, right before His 
throne. 

II. Whether Mary was in her house, or what her 
engagement when Gabriel visited her, we know not; 


but he instantly saluted her — ‘ Hail ! ’ After this 
brief salutation, Gabriel bids Mary rejoice, because 
being ‘ highly favoured ’ she is to he the mother of 
the Messiah. This, in truth, was the honour for 
which every Hebrew female intensely longed from 
the beginning ; but Mary was Divinely chosen for 
this signal pre~eminency. What joy she felt when 
Gabriel assured her of this ! When he left, she has- 
tened to her cousin, Elisabeth, in the upland country, 
to communicate the information and the joy to her. 

‘ Only the meeting of saints in heaven can parallel 
the meeting of these two cousins : the two wonders 
of the world under one roof, declaring their mutual 
happiness!’ (S. Luke l 46, 47). High dimity, 
beside deep joy, was now conferred upon Mary. 
‘Thou art highly favoured,’ said Gabnel to her. 
But this dignity was not of an earthly, fleeting 
nature ; for Mary was left by the angel in the same 
humble condition in which he founa her; and, in 
truth, her humble condition was the same at the 
birth of Christ, and to the day of her own death. 
The dignity, therefore, was heavenly and lasting. 
So it has proved itself. No woman, from Eve down- 
ward, has l)een so honoured as the Blessed Virgin 
of Nazareth. Her veiy memory is fragrant as Eden. 
Nor is this all : ‘ The Lx)rd is with thee ^ This con- 
stituted her real blessedness, and was the climax of 
the annunciation of the angel. The Ix)rd was with 
Mary in two sublime senses — to sustain and further 
deepen the joy of her soul, and to perform the cove- 
nant which Gabriel had made with her at His bidding. 
One other brief sentence fell from those angel lips, 
forming the noblest uttei'ance ever made : ‘ Bles^ 
art thou among women ! ’ After the battle of the 
river Kishon, and after Jael had slain, in her tent, the 
captain of the host of the King of Canaan, Deborah, 
the prophetess, pronounced the heroine ‘ blessed 
above all women ’ ; but Gabriel, the angel, pro- 
nounces a better and richer blessing on Mary ; 
and Manr, in her glorious Magnificat, says of her- 
self, ‘ Ah generations shall call me blessed ’. This 
they have done since the birth of Christ, and this 
they will continue to do as long as Christ Himself 
shall reign, even for ever (Luke l 32, 88). 

RapBRSNcaa — L 28 .— J. Keble, Sermom for (As SedM 
Dayif p. 191. J. T. Bramston, FreUribui, p. 111 . C. A. Berry, 
Viiion and IhU^^ p. 147. J. H. Barrows, Chruiiom World 
PulpU^ voL zlvi p. 380. J. Denney, Und, rol. xlix. p. 387. 

ANNUNCIATION OP THE BLESSED VIRGIN 
MARY 

* And the angel said unto her. Fear not, Mary : for thorn . . * 
■halt . . . bring forth a Son, and shall call His nane 
Jesua*— Luke l 30 , 31 . 

March SUI is a memorable day in our calendar. It is 
important in our business life and in our domestic 
life To Chtirchmen Lady Day has a high significance 
because that on it we commemorate we announce- 
ment of the angel to the Blessed Vir^n that she 
should bring forw a Son who was to be the Incarnate 
Son of God. We can never fox]^ that she was 
‘ highly favoured amongst women ’ in that she 
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chosen to be the channel hy which — and the thought 
is a most stupendous one — the Incarnation of the 
Son of God was to be effected. We reverence her 
purity and we admire the beauty of her character. 
When we think of the greatness conferred upon 
wi^nianhood in the Incarnation it should lead all men 
— should it not? — to cultivate habits of chivalry and 
grace in all tlieir dealings with women. But we shall 
mistake the significance of this festival unless we ob- 
serve that the Church centix's our attention not upon 
Mai*y but upon her promised Son. The Collect, the 
Kpistle, the Gospel, the lessons all point to Him. 

I. The Promised Son- — The message of the angel 
n vealed to Mary that her Son should l)e JesaSt the 
Saviour. He was coming to redeem Israel, * to save 
His people from their sins' — and not Isi-acl only but 
all the WO] Id. This was He, of Whose coming Isaiah 
prophesied (.ts we read in the portion of Scripture 
appointed for to-day's Epistle) when he said that, *a 
virgin shall conceive and bear a son, and shall call 
His name Immanuel *. Nor was this all. The angel 
who appeared to Mary said that her Son should be 
a Kingy 'and of His kingdom there shall be no end'. 

II. The Work He Came to do. — As our Saviour 
He crime to save us from our sins. He was mani- 
fested that He might destroy the works of the devil. 
Has His coming made any difference to your life? 
Is He in our woikshop? Is He in our office? Is He 
in our home? Is He in our amusements? ‘God 
with us' will s^rnctifv every relationship of life. He 
claims to have control over our life, for is He not the 
King? ‘Of His kingdom there shall be no end.' 
Has it begun In you? The religion of Jesus Christ 
is not for one time or for one land, for ‘ He hath 
made of one blood all the nations of the earth,' and 
vou and 1 have to spread the kingdom of our Lord 
if He really is our King. 

III. The Future Qlory. — It is astonishing that 
although niireteen hundred years have passed away 
there should still be so man^ who do not recognise 
His claims over them. May it be ours to know Jesus 
to be our Saviour ! May we realise His pre sence in 
our lives as our Immanuel ! May we recognise His 
claims as our King ! Then and then only shall we 

{ )ass through this world with an assurance of the 
uture^ glory. 

Referknce 8.~I. 30, 31, 34, and 36.— Bishop Gore, Chru- 
tian fVortd Pulpily vol. xJvii. p. 209. 1. 31-36. — Expositor 

(6th Series), vol. vii. p. 93. I. 33. — Ibid. vol. i. pp. 36, 209; 
ibid. (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 470. 1. 34.— Spurgeon, 

Sermonsy vol. xxiv. No. 1406. Expositor (7th Series), yoL 
vi. p. 182. 

* And Mary arose and . . . entered into the honne and saluted 
Elisabeth.’ — Luke i. 35 - 40 . 

In her volume on The Makers of Florence^ Mrs. 
Oliphant describes Mariotto's picture of the ‘ Visita- 
tion ’ which hangs in the Pitti Palace ; Elisabeth and 
Mary stand in the foreground of the canvas, against 
the blue sky, the elder woman stepping out eagerly 
to meet and welc(;me the shrinking mother or our 
Lord. ‘ I have heard,' she adds, ‘of a woman, sadly 


lonely in a strange country, and little aware of the 
mei*its of the picture, poor soul! who would go and 
linger in the room “ for company," wistfully wishing 
that the kiiid, penetrating, sympathetic tale of that 
old, tender Elisabeth could but fall on herself.' The 
paasage has an autobiographic note, for the woman 
was no other than Mrs. Oliphant herself 

Rkfhrkncbs. — I. 36. — W. Alexander, Primary Com^tiorui, 
p. 67. J. Keble, Sermont for th$ Saints* Pay#, p. 201 . W. 
Archer Butler, Sermons Doctrinal and Practical (let Serlee), 
p. 16. Expositor ( 6 th Series), vol. il. p. 166 ; ibid. vol. lx. p. 86 . 

THE HANDMAID OP THE LORD 

(The Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin Mary) 

* And Mary said, Behold the handmaid of the Lord ; be it unto 
me according to Thy word,’ — Luke l 3 S. 

The story of the Annunciation is one of the most 
impressive to be found in the Gospels. In the Gos- 
pel for to-day we have a striking illustration of ths 
singular beauty, purity, and steadiness of character 
which are manifested by the Blessed Virgin. 

I. Her Faith. — The remarkable faith with which 
she received the annunciation from the an^el of the 
wonderful event which was to take place is a lesson 
to us all. Her words are very simple and very full of 
submissive faith — ‘ Behold the handmaid of the Lord ; 
be it unto me according to Thy word '. 

II. Her Piety. — The manner in which, as we read 
Jater, she pondered in her heart the various events of 
the Lord's childhood, which seemed to point out her 
Son as being greater than even she herself had sus- 
|x?cted, is worthy of notice. It befits religious char- 
acter of the highest order, and shows her to have been 
possessed of the deepest piety. 

III. Her Submission. — Ine same religious discre 
tion marked her conduct on the occasion of her losing 
sight of Jesus on their return from Jerusalem when 
He was twelve years old. His answer might well add 
to His parents' perplexity, and His mother does not 
seem to have understood it ; but she did not forget 
the saying because she could not understand it ; on the 
other hand, she kept it in her heaiL She was wholly 
submissive to what she believed to be the Divine will. 

IV. The Reverence Due to Her. — We need not 
flinch from according to the Blessed Virgin the honour 
which belongs to her. ‘ All generations shall call me 
bleased,' and we must have dull heaiis if we do not so 
account her. We honour the Apostles because they 
were very near to, and much honoured by, the Lord, 
and we rightly honour the Virgin Mother of our Lord. 
But one word of caution is necessary. While we re- 
verence the Blessed Virgin as one of the first of saints, 
while we call her blessed, and think her the most 
highly honoured of the human race, we must not har- 
bour any temptation in our hearts to worship her. 
The best antidote to Mariolatry is to have our whole 
souls filled with the contemplation of the Virgin’s 
Son, even our Saviour and hers, Jesus Christ our 
Lord, the Eternal Son of God. 

RiruuDcoM. — I. 38. — Expositor ( 6 th Series^ voL U. p. 171. 
Bishop Gore, Christian World PtUpU, vol. eJvU. p. lOOl 
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H. J. Wllmot-Buxton, Holy Tid% Tmchingt p. 77. A. G. Mor- 
timer, The ChurcKt Leeeone for the CKrUtian Yeasr^ pt. L p. 22 . 
Bithop Jacob, Chrietian World Pulpit, toL lx. p. 21. 8 . Bar- 

ing-Gould, Village Preaehing for SadnU Day$t p. 90. C. W, 
Furae, Sennont cU Richmond, p. 286. R. W. Church, Human 
Life and He Conditume, p. 172. I. 30. — ExpoeiJtor ( 7 th Series), 
voL X. p. 93. I. 42,-^. H. BarrowM, Chrietian World Pulpit, 
vol. xlvi. p. 330. I. 43. — J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in 
SackvilU College Chapel, vol. iv. p. 40. 1. ^ -^Expositor (5th 

Series), vol. li. p, 244. I. 44. — Ibid, voL v. p. 448. 

*And Mary said, Mt eotsl doth magnify the Lord, and my 

•pint hath rejoiced in God my Saviour.* — Luke i. 46 - 47 . 

‘ After this,* wntes George Fox in his Journal for 
1646, *I met with a sort of people that held women 
have no souls (adding, in a light manner) no more 
than a goose. But 1 repioved them, and told them 
that was not right ; for Mary said. My soul doth 
magnify the Lord, amd my spirit hath rejoiced in 
Ood my Saviour* 

REFKRiiNCKB. — I. 46. — SpurgooD, Sermons, vol. xxvi. No. 
1614. VV. F. Patemon, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliii. p. 
22 . J. M. Neale,' Sermons Preached in a Religious House, yol. 
i. p. 209. I. 40-55. — A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scrip- 
ture— -St, Luke, p. 17. I. 46, 47. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. x. 
No. 606; vol. xxxvii. No, 2219, and voL ll. No. 2941. 1. 

46-48. — H. P. Liddon, The Magnificat, p. 1. I. 47. — Expositor 
( 7 th Series), vol. v. p. 495. 

ReVERENCe DUE TO THE VIRGIN MARY 

* From henceforth all generations shall call me blessed. * — 
Lukb 1 . 48 . 

Many truths are, like the * things which the seven 
thunders uttered,’ ‘ sealed up ’ from us. In particular, 
it is in mercy to us that so little is revealed about 
the Blessed Virgin, in mercy to our weakness, though 
of her there are ‘ many things to say,* yet they are 
‘ hard to be uttered, seeing we are dull of hearing ’. 

But, further, the more we consider who St. Mary 
was, the more dangerous will such knowledge of her 
ap()ear to be. Other saints are but influenced or in- 
spired by Christ, and made partakers of Him mysti- 
cally. But, as to St Mary, Christ derived His 
manhood from her and so had an es|)ecial unity 
of naturc with her ; and this wondrous relationship 
between God and man it is perhaps impossible for 
us to dwell much upon without some perversion of 
feeling. P"or, truly, she is raised above the condition 
of sinful beings, though by nature a sinner; she is 
brought near to God, yet is but a creature, and seems 
to lack her fitting place in our limited understandings, 
neither too high nor too low. We cannot combine, 
in our thought of her, all we should ascribe with all 
we should withhold. Hence, following the example 
of Scripture, we had better only think of her with 
and for her Son, never separating her from Him, 
but using her name as a memorial of His great con- 
descension in stooping from heaven, and not * abhor- 
ring the Virgin’s womb’. And this is the rule of 
our own Church, which has set apart only such 
festivals in honour of the Blessed Mary as may also 
be festivals in honour of our Lord ; the Purification 
commemorating His presentation in the Temple, and 
the Annunciation commemorating His Incarnation. 


And, with this caution, the thought of her may be 
made most profitable to our faith ; for nothing is so 
calculated to impress on our minds that Christ is 
really partaker of our nature, and in all respects man, 
save sin only, as to associate Him with the thought 
of her by whose ministration He became our brother. 

H. Newman. 

RsPURBNGBfl. — I. 48. — C. A. Berry, Vision and Duty, p. 
157 . 1. 48-50. — H. P. Liddon, The Magnificat, p. 30. L 

49. — F. de W. Lushingtoii, Sermons to Young Boys, p. 106. L 
51-53. — H. P. Liddon, Unvoersity Sermons (2nd Series), p. 
203. Ibid, The Magnificat, p. 57. I. 53. — Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xliv. No. 2582, and vol. lii. No. 3019. I. 64, 
56. — H. P. Liddon, The Magnificat, p. 84. 1. 66, 66. — J. 

Keble, Sermons for the Saints' Days, p. 247. 1. 66. — R. F. 

Horton, This Do, p. 61. S. Baring-Gonld, Village Preaxhing 
for Saints' Days, p. 131. 1. 67. — A. G. Mortimer, The Church's 

Lessons for the Christian Year, pt. i. p. 39. I. 67-80. — A. Mae- 
laren. Expositions of Holy Scripture — St. Luke, p. 24. 

VISITATION 

* Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, for He hath visited and 
redeemed His people.* — Lukb 1 . 68. 

About one hundred and eighty years ago (that was in 
the time of King Charles II.) six persons died in this 
college in less than a week. That was what we call 
an awful visitation of God. When we speak of a 
visitation of God we generally mean His visitation 
to punish. Then why is it said here, * Blessed be the 
Lord God of Israel, for He hath visited Why, be- 
cause you see how it goes on, He hath visited and 
redeemed His people 

I. Old age is His very true and real visitation — and 
being so, how ought you to receive it r If a king, an 
earthly king, were to give you notice that he was 
coming to see you, what preparation should you make 
for his visit ? The very first time God begins to visit 
you in old age, the veiy first time you can say, ‘I am 

S uite well, and yet I am not so strong as I was,’ then 
lat means, ' Now this corruptible body is beginning 
to show me that it cannot always, no, nor yet for veiy 
much longer, hold together ’. And that means that it 
will in time be laid to sleep in the churchyard, wait- 
ing for that blessed hope and the Resurrection brought 
to pass by our Lord Jesus Christ So still you ought 
to be able to say — ought you not ? — ‘ Blessed be the 
Lord God of Israel ’. 

II. Israel means — He that sees God. And why 
that name ? Because it is only to them who, so David 
says, have set God always before them that these pro- 
mises are made. 

See how God visited Zacharias himself. In the first 
place, in judgment, because he disbelieved the mirac- 
ulous birth of St. John Baptist. 'Behold, thou 
shalt be dumb and not able to speak.’ And then in 
love, when immediately the string of his tongue was 
loosed, and he spake plain. And so He visits all of 
us. Think of eveiy affliction that you have had from 
your youth up till now ; they were God’s visitations. 
And every ddiverance you ever had ; that was God’s 
visitation too. One’s whole life is full of such visita- 
tions, such deliverances, and we may ail say with good 
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Kini; Ht-zekiah, ' The Lord \va.s ready to save me 
.M. .Neai.e, Sermons in Sackville College, vol. i. p. 65, 

‘ To guide our feet into the way of peace/— L ukk i. 71 79 . 
VVk talk very much, and very badly ; iu pulpit, and 
I’cu'liaineiit, and press. We want the man who has 
something new to say, and knows how to say it For 
my own part, I don’t think, when he comes, that he 
will glorify explosives. I want to hear someone talk 
ab. ut Peace — and not from the commercial point of 
view The slaughtei'ers shan’t have it all their own 
w iv : civilization wdll be too strong for them, and if 
old England doesn’t lead in that direction it will be 
hvi shame to the end of history. — G eorge Giasixo. 

References. — J. 74, 75. — h/ J. Boyce, Parochial Sermons^ 
p ^ 216. E. H. Hopkins, TJie Record, vol. xxvii. p. 790. I. 
7(5. — W, G. Rutherford, The Key of Knowledge, p. 96. I. 77 - 
79. — Spurgeoti, Senrums, vol. xxxii. No. 1907. 

THE DAYSPRING 

* Whereby the dayspring from on high hath visited us.*'— 

Lukb I. 78. 

Thk Eternal God is never in a huny, for a thousand 
centuries are unto Him but as a moment. In all 
His gi’eat kingdoms the Divine Actor works gradually 
— the blade, the ear, and the full corn in the ear ; 
the daydawn, the ascending sun, and the full meridian ; 
the promise, the type, and the anti-type ; the law, 
the prophets, and the Gaspel ; the crude altar, the 
superb temple, and God manifest in the flesh. 
Gradual progiession runs through the ages like a 
line of light We invite your attention to the 
gradual unfolding of Redemption. 

I. Gradualness of Development is a prominent 
feature in all the works of God. (1) In the physical 
sphere we meet on every hand with this striking 
featui'e, A great story demands a long prologue — 
hence the slowly ascending scale from the proto- 
plasmic beginning to man ! In the words of Emei*son : 

‘ The gases gather to the solid firmament, the chemic 
lump arrives at the plant and grows, arrives at the 
quadruped and walk^, arrives at the man and thinks \ 
The whe(‘ls of His stu{>endou 8 machinery revolve 
slow ly, and the majestic gradiialness of their revolu- 
tions bears the stamp of eternity. (2) In the intel- 
lentual sphere we meet with this feature of gradualness. 
Even our consciousness, the so-called foundation of 
our l)eing, develop.s. How very gradually our educa- 
tion proceeds. Again, most of our great di.scoveries 
have bairn gradually lured out of their hiding-places. 
All our great discoveries have come about gradually, 
‘like the deities, their feet have been shod with 
wool (3) In the moral and spiritual sphere we 
meet with this principle of gradualness. No man 
can leap at a bound into sainthood. The soul can 
no more be fully sanctified at once than the dawn 
can iiecome the meridian in an hour, than the blossom 
can become a ripe apple in a day, than the babe 
can become a giant in a week ! 

II. Analogy suggests that the gradualness which 
we find in the phy.sical, mental, and moral spheres 
may also be expected in the Progress of Redemption. 
D) The world was not ready for an earlier Revela- 
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tion. The lesson must always be suited to the 
mental and moral capacity of uxe learner. Carlyle's 
essay on * Bacon ’ was one of his finest ; but it took 
twenty-five yeai's to become popular, because the age 
was not educated up to it! A schoolboy cannot 
understand Milton’s poems without first learning the 
alphal)et, and for ages humanity was God’s child in 
God’s school learning the moral and spiritual A, B, C. 
(2) Go<l was anxious to convince humanity of the 
utter impossibility of self-education. Intellect, and 
the arts, and [)hysical force, and order, and govern- 
ment strained every nerve to save the world ; but it 
was a colossal failure, and the world, like a tired 
child, sat weeping away its heart For our own part 
we lejoice in this gradualness. And why? Simpiv 
because a full -orbed revelation flashed upon us in one 
instant would have overwhelmed us ! We mortals 
are too feeble and frail to l)ear the full outflashing 
of the Divine! ‘Ye cannot bear it now.’ As one 
divine well puts it: ‘God could have said more to 
us ; but He has not lxx:ause He would not, and He 
would not liecause He loved us too Well to over- 
whelm us with this revelation’. — J. Ossiak Davirs, 
The Day spring from on High, p. 9. 

* Whereby the daysprin^ from on hi^h ohall viait m.’- 
Luke 1. 78 (R.V.). 

Thus, from our point of view, does Goethe rise on 
us as the Uniter, and victorious Reconciler, of the 
distracted, clashing elements of the most distracted 
and divided age tnat the world has witnessed since 
the introduction of the Christian Religion ; to which 
old chaotic Era, of world-confusion and world -rrfu.sion, 
of blackest darkness succeeded by a dawn of light 
and nobler * dayspring from on high,’ this wondrous 
Era of ours is, indeed, oflenest likened. To the 
faithful heart let no Era be a desperate one ! It is 
ever the natui^e of darkness to be followed by a new, 
nobler light ; nay, to produce such. . . . Woe to the 
land where, in these seasons, no prophet arises ; but 
only censors, satirists, and embittered desperadoes, 
to make the evil worse; at best but to accelemte 
a consummation, which in accelerating they have 
aggravated ! Old Eui^ope had its Tacitus and 
Juvenal ; but these availed not. New Euroj)e too 
has had it.s Mira beaus and Byrons and Napoleons 
and innumerable red-flaming meteors, shaking pes- 
tilence from their hair ; and earthquakes and deluges 
and Chaos come again ; but the clear Star, day’s 
harbinger (Phosphoros, the bringer of light), had not 
yet been recognised. — Carlylk. 

Rkfehenceb. — I. 78. — Basil Wilberforoe, Christian Warii 
Pulpit, vol. Ivii. p. 30. W. M. Banting, Frsacher^i Magasim, 
vol. xviii. p. 234. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. liii. No. 3029. 
G. H. Curteis, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlr, pu 4 . J. 
Oshian Davies, The Dayspring from on High, p. 22. 

THE DAYSPRINO 

The dayspring from on high hath visited us, to give light to 
them that sit in darkness and in tbo shadow of death, to 
guide our feet into the way of peace.* — Luke i. 78, 79. 

* Them that sit in darkness.’ The figure is not sug- 
gestive of the twilight of a summer’s eve, or the 
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ti'embling expectant twilight of a summers mom ; 
it is the midnight of the winter season. We all know 
the power of the darkness. How intense and feverish 
becomes the imagination in the still dark houra of 
the night 1 How erratic and untrustful our judg- 
ments! 

I. ‘Them that sit in darkness/ That was the 
condition of the race befoi*e the Savioui* was bom. 
The world was dark, and clammy, and cold. What 
did death mean to these tenants of the night ? It 
meant the dissolver of the body. It meant the pilot 
of the souL If you want to know the explanation 
of much of the darkness, you must turn to the 
first and second chapters of the Epistle to the 
Homans. 

II. ‘They sit in darkness and in the shadow of 
death. . . : Now, when Jesus was bom in Bethlehem 
. . . what ? The morning dawned upon that night- 
burdened, shadow-haunted, fear-filled world. ‘The 
dayspring from on high hath visited us.* ‘ The day- 
snring ? * not the full day, but the spring of the day, 
tne light-fountain, Heaven’s East We should only 
have i>een ‘blinded with excess of light*. So He 
dawned upon us ; the light fell upon the sore and 
wearied hearts of men with the soft waimth of an 
infant’s kiss. ‘Soft and quiet as the breast feather 
of a motherly bird* ‘ Hath visited' Another word 
which helps to heap up and multiply the comforting 
suggestion. It is a visit of sympathy, of healing, ot 
relief, of release. Such is the infinitely gentle and 
delicate coming of the omnipotent God. 

III. What was the purpose ot the dawning ? ‘ To 

f ;ive light to them that sit in darknesa* (1) To il- 
umine the world. The mission of the dayspring was 
the minist^ of illumination. The Dayspring was 
not first of all a redeemer. He must first reveal 
before He can redeem. (2) As redeemer also did this 
Dayspring visit us. ‘ To guide our feet into the way 
of peace.* It is the guidance of a pioneer. Pioneers 
are ‘ living ways *. David Livingstone laid down his 
life in Ai^rica, and became a ‘ living way * to guide 
our feet into the heart of that dark continent The 
pioneer is the living way into undiscovered realms. — 
J. H. JowKTT, Apostolic Optimism, p. 186. 

Ramsifoni. — I. 78, 79.~->R. J. Campbell, City Temple 
Sermone, p. 223. J. Keble, Sermont for Chrietmae to Epi- 
phany, p. 1. A. Maclaren, Expoeitione of Holy Scripitire, St, 
Luke, p. 30. I. 70. — F. da W. Luahington, 8irmofU to Young 
^oye, p. 73. 

* And the child g rew and waxed strong in spirit’— L vks i. 8 o. 

‘Every week,* said Goethe of Schiller in his early 
life, ‘ he became different and more finished ; each 
time that I saw him he seemed to me to have ad- 
vanced in learning and judgment* 

RaFanaifoaB.— II. 1. — Expositor Series), vol. I p. 89; 

(6i h Series), vol. v. p. 433 ; (6th Series), vol. iiL p. 137. U. 
1, 2.— /Wd. vol. V. p. 274. II. l-7.~’Bishop Gore, Christian 
World Pulpit, voL Ivil. p. 193, II. l-S,^Expoiiitor (7tb 
Series), vol. v. p, 19. II. 4,— /Wd. (6th Series), voL x. p. 
280. II. 6.— -l^apontor (6th Series), vol. L p. 11. 


THE LOVE OF THE CRADLE 

{For Christmas Day) 

‘ She brought forth her first-born son, and . . . laid Him in a 
manger. ’—Lu KB ii. 7. 

The Church has ever held that in all the estate of 
His Humiliation — in the whole sad thn»e and thirty 
years of His earthly life, our Loixl offered up an 
atoning sacrifice. He suffered life as well as death 
for as. But a great saint and doctor has well re- 
minded us that we are ready to be so dazzled by the 
love of the Cross that we often forget the love of the 
Cradle. We forget that our Lord endured the weak- 
ness of death and the weakness of infancy no less. 
He Whom the heaven of heavens cannot contain did 
not abhor the Virgin*8 womb. In this He descended 
to the farthest deptlis of humility. He spared Him- 
self no ignoble circumstance. He came to us in the 
winter death of nature. He was laid in a manger 
because there was no room for Him in the inn — ^He 
who died to open the kingdom of heaven to ali 
believers. Of a verity the ox knew his owner, and 
the ass his master’s crib, but Israel did not know, His 
people did not consider. Christ from the beginning 
emptied Himself He devised liberal things for His 
people. He was liberal of the co-etemal and co- 
equal glory which He had with the Father before all 
the worlds. He was liberal of His own humility 
and wearinesses and sufferings. What more could 
He have done for His vineyard that He has not 
done ? 

I. It is well for us as the Christmas season comes 
round to bend our thoughts to the love of the Cradle, 
if it were only for the reason that we are called to 
follow Christ rather in His progress towards the Cross 
than in His endurance thereon. The love of the 
Cradle rather than the love of the Cross finds its 
reflection in Christian lives iust now, and is the chief 
means by which His earthly kingdom stands and is 
spread. Once it was otherwise, and it may be other- 
wise again. There was the glorious age of the 
martyrs, and the blood of the martyrs may again be 
the s!^ of the Church. Indeed, it is but yesterday 
since men and women died for Him in a strong agony 
like His own. But for most of us now the lesson is 
spoken from the Cradle What did Christ do for us 
in Hb first advent? 

(1) First of all He came to dwell among us. He 
did not merely visit His people At Nazareth lie 
took up His abode among them. It b coming home 
to the heart of His Church that in this our Lord 
must be followed. It is good to vbit the outcast 
and the poor, but they will never be brought back 
by visits. It is only as Christian men and women 
who might live in the peace and comfort of congenial 
surroundings delibeiately make up their minds to 
forsake these and share the lot of those whom 
they go forth to seek by day and by night, month 
after month, and year after year, that the world 
may be won. 

ifS) Again, He teaches us that to be ^reat in Hb 
service we must take the road of humility, and of a 
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peculiar humility. We have to empty ourselves in 
measure, not merely of our sins, but of things which, 
were the state of the world different, might lawfully 
be our pnde. 

(S) Once more, we must follow Him in consenting 
to be despised. All His experience in this life, from 
the Manger to the Tree, was an experience of scorn. 
We can put our fingers on one incident after another, 
and say, ‘That was scorn*. The fashion of His 
Cross, the purple He wore, the secure in His hand — 
all these were meant in scorn. But the closer we 
read the history, the more we shall see that He bore 
reproach ail the way, and still His faithful servants 
in proportion to their fidelity will encounter the cold 
disdain of the world. 

II. With all this the temper of Christmas is 
peculiarly the temper of hope. And why ? Because 
Christmas reminds us that He has intervened. He 
said in the days of His flesh, ‘ Which of you intend- 
ing to build a tower sitteth not down first and 
counteth the cost whether he have sufficient to finish 
it ? * On Christmas Day He began visibly to build 
the tower. He has ever since laid stone upon stone, 
and His pur^KJse is to finish it This is the Christ- 
mas hoj^e, and it is peculiarly needed in these days as 
a cordial for drooping spirits 

In Worcester Cathedral there is a grave with one 
word inscribed, Miserrimua Who was it that died 
broken-hearted ? The question was long unanswered. 
It turned out that the word was on the tomb of 
Thomas Maurice, a kindly, gentle old man, whose 
heart was broken by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
which extinguished the last hope of the exiled family 
to which he most faithfully adhered. He cheri.shed 
his dream of allegiance as the one secret of his 
blameless life, and was eager to rest in a nameless 
grave if only the stone should witness by a single word 
to his undying loyalty. But no Christian need ever 
go to his grave in despair of the kingdom of Christ. 
— W. Robertson Nicoll, Sunday Evening^ p. 401. 

CHRISTMAS DAY 

* And laid Him in a manger, because there was no room for 
them in the inn.’ — Luu ii. 7. 

1. No joom for Whom ? For Him Who was ‘ the 
Desire of all nations,* of Whom prophets have foretold, 
poets sung, and for Whom holy men of old had been 
waiting in devout expectation. No room for One 
Who had come to o(:>en the eyes of the blind, to bind 
up the broken-hearted, to set the bond-slaves free ; 
Who had brought with Him healing for the sick, 
pardon for the guilty, life for the dying, salvation for 
the lost. No room for Whom ? For the King of 
glory. Who hath a Name above eveiy name (see Isa. 
IX. 6; XLV. 23; Rom. xrv. 11; Phil. n. 10). Room 
might be found for the rich trafficker, for the power- 
ful sheik ; for such the highest room in the inn had 
not been too ^od. But He, the Lord of glory, must 
be left to begin His earthly life as He was to continue 
it, ‘ without a place where to lay His Head lliis 
suggests to us a picture of what may be seen going on 


in the world even now. Who are the Christ-in-the- 
manger Christians ? 

II. (a) Those who, without intendii^it, are prone 
to put something el^ in His stead, ^ere is some- 
thing comes between their souls and Him. They do 
not live a life of faith in Him ; they do not feel their 
soul’s strength and safety to consist in spiritual union 
with Him. He is not their wisdom, righteousness, 
sanctification, redemption. If it is Christ with them, 
it is not all Christ. If they have allowed Him a room, 
it is not the highest, the chiefest, or the best 

II. (6) Those who are prone to be desponding, and 
fearful, and sad at heart We know such mean no 
dishonour to Christ; but they do dishonour Him 
for all that. They prize His comforts more than 
Himself ; they even put them instead of Himself. 
Christian in the Slough of Despond thought of 
nothing but how he might make his way out of the 
quagmire the soonest, not how he might get to Christ 
the soonest And greatly did he suffer for this, as 
shall we all if we make more of getting relief under 
our spiritual disti-esses tlian of laying hold of Christ. 
We may seek joy, and hope, and peace in believing, 
and the tokens and witnesses of our acceptance with 
God are privileges much to be desired ; but these are 
not Christ, and many have found Christ who all their 
life long could not lay claim to such blessing. 

We are not to make a Saviour of our spiritual ex- 
[leriences, a righteousness of our feelings ; not to wel- 
come to the inn, and its best place, tne gifts of His 
grace and mercy, whibt He, the Almighty Giver, is 
left outside. 

‘ Behold, I stand at the door and knock ; if any man 
hear My Voice, and open the door, I will come in to 
him, and will sup with him, and he with Me.' — 
D. Moore, Thou^U for Chn/rch Sea9on$, 

* And she brooffht forth her first-born son, and laid him In a 
mani^er.* — L ukb 11. 7 f 

Church, do you say ? Look eighteen hundred years 
ago, in the stable at Bethlehem : an infant laid in a 
manger ! Look, thou ass, and behold it ; it is a fact 
— the most indubitable of facts : thou wilt thereby 
learn innumerable things. Jesus of Nazareth and the 
life he led, and the death he died, .does it teach thee 
nothing? Through this, as through a mii*aculous 
window, the heaven of Martyr Heroism, the ‘ divine 
depths of sorrow,* of noble Labour, and the unspeak- 
able silent expan.se8 of Eternity, first in man's histoiy 
disclose themselves. The admiiation of all noblenesi^ 
divine worship of godlike nobleness, how univeiial 
it is in the history of man ! 

But mankind, that singular entity mankind, is like 
the fertilest, fiuidest, most wondrous element, an ele- 
ment in which the strangest things crystallise them- 
selves and spread out in the most astounding growths. 
The event at Bethlehem was of the Year One ; but 
all years since that, eighteen hundred of them now, 
have been contributing new growth to it|-— ^uod see, 
there it stands : the Church ! Touching the earth 
with one small point; springing out m one 
seed-grain, rising out therefrom, ever higher, ever 
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broader, high aa the Heaven itself, broad till it over- 
shadow the whole visible Heaven and Earth, and 
no star can be seen but through it. From such a 
seed'grain so has it grown ; planted in the reverences 
and sacred opulences of the soul of mankind ; fed 
continually all the noblenesses of some forty 
generations oi men. The world-tree of the Nations 
for so long ! — Caeltu, Latter-Day Pamphlets, viu. 

Rarnuuroas.— 11. 7.— E. A. Askew, TK§ 8mvic$ ef Pmfed 
Freedom, p. 37. W. P. Balfem, OUmpm ef p. 7. 

R. W. Hiley, A Ym^% Sermom^ toL ii. p. 330. J. H. 
Holford, Memorial Smrmom, p. 14. 0. Kingsley, Ths dood 
Kmet of Ood, p. 173. H. D. Rawnsley, Okwroh Family Now- 
paper, vol. ziii. p. 1018. J. Keble, Sermcm for Chridmae to 
Epiphany, p. 97. Spurgeon, voL viiL Na 486. F. S. 
Psget, and Hindraneee io the Ohridian Life, roL L p. 

30. H. Bushnell, Ohrid and Hie Salvation, p. 1. Expotiter 
(7th Series), voL vi. p. 87. 11. 8. — A. O. Mortimer, The 
OhnrtA*$ Leuone for the Ohridian Year, pt. L p. 64. 

THE SHEPHERDS OP BETHLEHEM 

*And there were in the same country shepherds abidiw in 
the field, keeping watch over their flock by night An<L lo, 
the angd of the Xord came unto them, and the glory of the 
Lord Mone .round about them.' — L ues il 8, o. 

L When the shepherds had their vision, they were 
out on the hills tending their sheep. The vision was 
given to them at their posts ; they would have missed 
it all had they been elsewhere. It is as true to-day 
as it was nineteen hundred years ago that the vision 
and the glory come that way. 

IL Again, it is well worth observing from our 
story that the very event which interestea all heaven 
was an event which the village disregarded. In 
minimis Deua maximus says the old Latin proverb 
— it is in the least things that God is great^t. A 
crying babe in a rude village may be more to God 
than all the Roman emperors. 

HI. This exquisite story also teaches me that the 
angels may go, but Jesus Christ remains. We may 
go to the lowliest tasks in His companionship. For 
the kingdom of God is not in the clouds of heaven, 
nor are its voices those of untempted hierarchies. 
The kingdom of God is in your heart and mine, and 
its King will never leave us nor fot^ake us. — G. H. 
Moeeibon, The Scottish Review, voL i. Na S5, p. 
617. 

CHRISTMAS DAY 

* And there were in the same country shepherds abidiw in the 
field, keeping watch over their flock by night And, to, 
the angel of the Lord came upon them, and the g!o^ of 
the Lord shone round about them : and they were sore 
afraid. And the angel said unto them. Fear not : for, be- 
hold, I bring you good tiding^ of great Jov, which shall be 
to all pe^e. For unto you is bora this My in the of 
David a Mviour, which is Christ the Lord.’— L ukb ii. 8>xi. 

Why this gieat event which we commemorate to-day 
should have been first announced to shepherds we 
cannot say. May we, clergy, hope that, as we are so 
fluently in the Bible — especially by the prophets—' 
called ' shepherds,’ it was to sis^y to us — for our 
great encouragement — that the (^pel is first delivered 
to us, that we may deliver it to you ? 

I. A Fearless Joy. — Is it not a very humbling 
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fact that the first feeling of anything sudden, however 
bright and however happy it may be, awakens in the 
mind fear? Would it to so if the conscience were 
perfectly clear ? The angel’s first work was to remove 
the fear. And what we want is a fearless joy. What 
is that joy to us, behind which there is always lurking 
a gloom ? How can we have a fearless joy ? There 
is only one answer. You must feel safe How safety 
k to come let os learn from the angel’s Christmas 
mraisge 

II. Which the Saviour Brought. — See how the 
angel put it. * Fear not, for, behold, I bring you 
good tidings of great joy.’ The joy was to take the 
place of, and so to banish, the fear. This joy was the 
sense of safety. * For unto you is bom this 'day in 
the city of David a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord’ 
I often wish that in the place of * save ’ we used more 
fmpiently the Saxon word ‘ safety ’ ; and instead of 
Saviour, ' One who saves us A Saviour is one who 
makes us quite safe. This is exactly what Jesus did. 
He made us safe. Safe from ourselves. Safe from our 
past. Safe from an upbraiding conscience. Safe from 
Mtan. Safe from death. Sue from the judgment 
to come. 

III. Unto You. — ^And what have you to do? 
Simply to appropriate it. You have it in the aD^I’s 
opening woros, * Unto you is bom this day a Saiaour 
which 18 Clirist the Lord Only echo that Say, 
* Yea, Lord, unto me — a poor miserable sinner — unto 
ms wast Thou bom this day a Saviour And by that 
act, simple as it is, you make Him, and His work, all 
your own. 

THE SHEPHERDS AND THE ANGELS 

Luxb n. S-X4. 

When we think of how great a place the birth of 
Jesus holds in Christianity and how awful a fact it is 
believed to represent, the language of the record be- 
comes quite curious in its simplicity. 

L The circumstances of tne announcement (1) 
The persons to whom the announcement was made : 
Shepherds: men about their daily work. (S) The 
time : by night. (8) The heralds : the angel of the 
Lord and then a midtitude of the heavenly host 

II. The angel’s proclamation. (11 Saviour. 0^ 
Bom. (8) To you. (a) That He might reveal God. 
(b) That He might be our example, (e) That He 
might die. 

III. The angel chorus. (1) Glory to God in the 
Highest (S) On earth peace. — A. Maclakkii. 

Rsmuufoa — II. 8-20. — A. Maclarea, FqpsiiKoat ef ^oly 
Soripture—8t. Lake, p. 40. 

THE MANGER UNVEIUNG 
Luxe it. S-39 (with Matt n.). 

The world did not prepare for Christ’s coming. There 
was no royal triumph to welcome the advent of this 
King ; but throughout the whole spiritual realm there 
were tokens and evidences of the vastness and the im- 
portance and the marvel of the thing that was takii^ 
place just in the stable of a wayside inn in Judsea. The 
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supreme splendour is not that of these things ; the 
supreme glory is not that of singing angels, and pro- 
phesying, and singing, men and women ; the supreme 
splendour is the thing itself — that the God of angels 
and of men, high enthroned over all, is coming into 
human history in the form of a servant, in the like- 
of men. 

The supreme glory is the hiding of the glory ; the 
most transcendent splendour is the veiling of the splen- 
dour. And the thing that has held captive the minds 
of spiritual, thoughtftil men through the centuries is 
not the song of the angels, not even the spiritual 
mo\ ement amongst men at the moment, not even the 
underworld of evil manifesting itself in the murder of 
the innocents, but the Babe wrapped in swaddling 
c lothes, lying in a manger. 

I. The history of the angels is itself full of fascina- 
tion. Clouded in mystery, so far as revelation is con- 
cerned, but we find them in our Bible as intelligent 
beings, unfallen and without sin, interested in man’s 
history. In one brief touch Job tells us that these 
angels, the sons of God, sang for joy at creation. 
And we see them in the Garden of Eden, and we find 
them all through the Bible ministering to men through 
the long years. They seem to link earth with heaven. 
Bringing messa^, rebuking prophets, comforting 
saints ; ever and anon we find them, 

II. But come to the next level and watch in con- 
nexion with the birth of Jesus the activity of man ; and 
I am speaking of that activity on its highest plane. 
Inhere are thi'ee things I would have you notice. I 
m« rely group them, leaving them for your further con- 
sideration. The voice of prophecy, long silent, was 
heard again. Great songs and anthems — none had 
been composed for long yeais — broke spontaneously 
from the hearts of men and women. And finally, seers 
who knew not the oracles, and were without the cove- 
nants of Jehovah, were led by the shining of a star 
to the hour and to the attitude of worship, 

III. I said by way of introduction that the supreme 
splendour of that birth was the lowliness of it, the 
humiliation of it. By that lowliness and humiliation 
God did reveal to all ages the essential dignity of 
human nature. I know it is revolutionary ; I know 
two millenniums have gone and the world does not yet 
believe it But there it is, God’s lesson for all ages. 
When God stooped ; when He brought the First- Be- 
gotten into the inhabited eaith ; when He laid hold 
upon our human nature ; when He was made flesh — 

I am trying to group some of the actual expressions 
used concerning this birth in Holy Scripture — then 
mark this fact : He proved that surrounaings neither 
ennoble nor degrade humanity. A court and a crown 
would not have ennobled the Babe ; the stable and the 
manger did not degrade Him . Behold the Babe lying 
in a manger — and as though to emphasise the weak- 
ness and the humility and the simplicity of it — wrapped 
in swaddling clothes. ITiis, said the angel, shall be 
the sign unto you, not songs at midnight, not the star 
moving through the heavens, not the wrath of man, 
but the Babe, that i.s the sign. Humanity needs no 
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c^ourt, no crown, no garments to make it full of dignity. 
Humanity cannot be degraded in itself by the circum- 
stances in the midst of which it comes. There is the 
supreme splendour of it Manhood in its perfection 
is closely allied to Divinity and Gloir. Aim human- 
ity, closely allied to Divinity and Glory in its perfec- 
tion, lies with a wonderful penection and dipiity, even 
in babyhood, in a manger. And this morning all the 
spiritual intelligence of the Christian Church gathercxl 
about the manger, forgets the manger for looking at 
the Child, and where it is necessary to i-econstruct the 
manger in the middle of the church, and to make a 
procession around it, it is because they have forgotten 
the dignity of the Child. The circumstances of ab- 
solute lowliness : that man might know that man can- 
not be ennobled by the accidentals of a passing hour 
and by the flimsy trappings of an earthly dignity, can- 
not be degraded by tnc limitations and the poverty of 
a passing hour — that is the supreme splendour.-^. 
Campbell Morgan, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
LXXVIL p. 9. 

RBFBRBNoai. — II. 9. — W. H. Etaub, SnmonM for ike 
Chvrch*i Year, p. 19. Scottish Review, vol. vi. p. 62. Ex- 
poeiior (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 366. 

GREAT JOY 

* Behold I I bring joo good tidings of great joj.*— L ukb it. lo. 
It may seem strange to us that the angel’s Christmas 
song should come in the ordinary course of our Sunday 
lessons at this season of the year ; yet it is not with- 
out a significance of its own. It seems to emphasise 
the fact that Christian ioy should occupy a lar^ share 
in our lives. Not at Chnstmas only, but all tne year 
through the Christian should be * always rejoicing’. 

I. What is Joy? — There are many kinds of joy, 
from the indulgence of the lowest carnal appetite up 
to the purest, saintliest rapture of the spirits in glory. 
Most joys are, in their very nature and necessity, 
short and capricious. They exhaust themselves; 
they evaporate by their own intensity. So that as 
respects the pleasures of this world, there is almost 
as great and imperious a necessity for its joys to turn 
to sorrow as there is for the Christian that his 
‘ sorrow shall be tumed into joy And therefore we 
are, perhaps, too much accustomed to think and speak 
of all ‘joy ’ as a fugitive thing, and to draw a con- 
trast between joy and peace, and to say peace lasts 
and increases; joy lessens and goes away. 'Phis is 
unjust to joy, else Isaiah would not have said, ‘ The 
meek shall increase theii- joy ’ ; he would not have 
twice called joy ‘ everlasting ; and our Lord would 
not have saidf, ‘ These things have I spoken unto you, 
that My joy might remain in you, and that your joy 
might be nill ’ ; and again, ‘ Ask and receive, that 
your joy may be full,’ where all ascribe permanence 
and growth tojoy. True joy always connects itself 
with love. Tnus ‘the Fiiiits of the Spirit’ are 
ranged : ‘ Love, Joy, Peace ’. Joy stands next to love 
— iU fii-st shoot Joy is love triumphant ; peace is 
love Quiescent; both are essentially unit^ with 
love ; both are developments of love. 
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il. Joy In Christ’a Presence. — (a) What a differ- 
ent world this would have been if the Lord had 
never come to it. But He came, and His coming 
brought salvation. And all that beautiful life He 
lived, it is all mine, for I aryi in Him ; God sees me 
in Him. He sees His righteousness my righteousness ; 
and I can stand before God — poor, wretched sinner as 1 
am — I can stand before Got perfect. Is not this 
‘ great joy ^ ? There is no greater joy upon earth 
than when a man first awakes to the simple sense and 
consciousness of the fact — * I am paruoned ; I am 
saved ; I am a cliild of God \ That joy is love 

(6) Think again of His coming to us now ; of 
His presence with us always ; of His presence at this 
moment in my heart There is free communion be- 
tween God and man everywhere Christ is at my 
side. I lean on Him. I hear His whispers. I tell 
Him everything. He supports me; He guides me; 
He keeps me ; He is my very life. I am united with 
Him. We can never l>e divided. Is not that ‘ great 

j**y ’ •* , , 

(c) But beyond this — He is com/ing again ! I 
>hall see Him. I shall be * caught up with Him in 
the clouda' I' shall reign with Him. I shall be like 
Him. 

III. ‘Great Joy ’ it Is to Know these Things ! — 

* Great joy ’ to feel these things ! * Great joy ’ to tell 
these things ! And if you do not feel the * great joy 
may not one reason be that you do not talk about 
them. But true joy doubles itself by imparting. 
The angels mini.ster because they are happy, but no 
less they are happy because they minister. We do 
not put sufficient joyousness into our religion. Why 
is religion always so solemnly grave? Why are re- 
ligious people almost always looking so sad ? Culti- 
vate joy. Pray for joy. Encourage joy in your own 
heart What cannot joy do ? Do we not all do 
things best when we are happy? Do we not work 
best, pray liest, live best, when we are happy ? And 
if holiness makes heaven, heaven makes holiness. 

GLAD TIDINGS 

(Christmas Day) 

* Behold, 1 bring vou good tidings of great Joy, which shall 
be to ail people. ii. lo. 

Subject: The Good News of Christmas. 

I. The Gospel Tidings. — Tlie good old word gospel 
means good tidings, good news. 

We open the volume of the New Testament, and 
the whisper of the good news swells into the angels' 
song, nna we see the winter stars shining over the 
Bethlehem hills, and the lowly cattle shed, and the 
conseemted manger, and the good news is fulfilled. 

II. What the Good Tidings Mean. — What does 
Christmas mean to us? To get the right answer 
wo must go even unto Bethlehem, we must go 
yonder and woi-ship in the church, the true House of 
Bread, or we cannot understand. The outside world 
knows it is Christmas ; but not why. It talks of a 
festive season, of merry-making, of joy, but it forgets 
the source of all this. The Son of God is as much 


neglected by the world as ever, He is left in the 
House of Bread, the Church, and the careless world 
makes merry outside. 'The inn of the world is so 
crowded that there is no room there for Jesus. 

But it is not so with the faithful of Christ's 
Church. They rejoice because unto them a Child 
is bom, unto them a Son is given. They rmoice be- 
cause all the long line of prophecies is fulfilled, be- 
cause the faint, far-off whispers of the old-world 
gospel have grown into the triumph song, ‘Jesus 
Christ is bom to-day '. They bring their offerings 
of praise and worship to the Altar, as the faithful 
brought their offerings to the manger. 

III. God with us. — There is the central point of 
the good tidings, God is our God, God with us. We 
feel that He is our God to be reverenced and 
worshipped ; but He is also our Brother, our Friend, 
to whom we can open the secrets of our heart 

IV. The Good Tidings Teach us the True Nature 
of Man. — Before the Incarnation man was regarded 
as fallen from his high estate, as an exile from Para- 
dise, as a defaced image. Jesus, by taking our nature 
upon Him, raised it up, as a king might lift a fallen 
traveller by the wayside and clothe him in purjile 
and fine linen. Jesus, by becoming man, gave him 
back his lost beauty, his lost dignity. Human nature 
is no more poor, but glorious human nature, capable 
of the highest, noblest, purest things. — H. J. Wilmot- 
Buxton, Hotes of Sermons for the Year^ p. 26. 

‘ Behold, 1 bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall be 
to all people. ’'—L ukb ii. lo. 

Samuel Marsden, ‘the Apostle of New Zealand,' 
preached from this text to the Maoris of New Zealand 
on Christmas Day, 1814 Dr. Stock describes this 
service as * one of the ^reat historic scenes in the his- 
tory of missions — indeed, one of the really great 
scenes in the history of the British Colonial Empire, 
for the very existence of the now flourishing colony 
of New Zealand is due to the courage and faith of 
Samuel Marsden in flinging himself among the Maoris. 
'The Mission he instituted on Christmas Day, 1814, 
tamed the race, and then, in poured the colonists.' 

Rbperenoes. — II. 10. — E, A. Askew, The Service of Per fed 
Freedom, p. 32. W. P. Balfem, Olimpsee ofJetue, p. 29. B. J. 
Snell, The Virtue of Oludness, p. 73. Spurgeon, Sermone^ vol. 
xii. No. 727, and voL xxii. No. 1330. F. W. Farrar, Every- 
day Christian Life, p. 248. Expositor (6th Series), voL ii. p. 
237. 

CHRISTMAS DAY 

‘And the angel said unto them. Pear not ; for, behold, 1 bring 
you good tidings of neat joy, which shall be to all people, 
ror unto you isWn thisday,iii thedty of David, a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord.* — Lukb xi. xo, xz. 

With no thought of fulfilling a prophecy did Joseph 
and Mi^ undertake that Tong journey of eighty 
miles to Bethlehem. Like other citizens, they obeyed 
the Imperial edict, that every one should go to be 
taxed ^ into his own city '. It is a marked character- 
istic of the Scripture prophecies that there is no trace 
of human intention, no seeking on the part of the 
friends of Revelation to put themselves in accord 
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with the Divine purposes. The immediate agents 
knew no more of the ends they were furthei'ing than 
dues the clay while Ixjing fashioned by the potter. 

‘ She brought forth her first-born son and laid Him 
in a manger.' 

Observe — 

I. ^1) The poor accommodation provided for the 
Blessed Saviour at His fii*st appearing on this eai'th. 

It was as an outcast from the alx)des of men. It was 
a type of His deep abasement, and prophetic of men's 
unwillingness to make room for Him in their heaits 
and homes. 

(2) In making the great announcement one angel 
does not suffice. The soothing words of the herald 
angel feeing uttered — ‘ Fear not ’ — the assurance being 
given that he was a bearer to the shephei-ds of good 
tidings ; the joy of the heavenly choii*s can be no 
longer restrained, and the firmament rings with the 
glad announcement : * Glory to God in the highest, 
and on eaith peace, good will towai*ds men *. 

Of this supplementary announcement by the collec- 
tive lx>dy of angels, we see the design. It was that 
they might do homage to their liege-I^rd in the 
first stage of His wonderful abasement For the 
i>ext thirty years no nobler employment could they 
have than to wait upon Him until His Ascension. 
Oh, yes, this our glad Christmas Festival is a high 
day among the angels of God I It is the inaugura- 
tion of Redemption's triumphs, of many sons brought 
unto glory ; it was the world’s second Ijirthday. 

(3) The conduct of the shepherds on hearing this 
announcement. They said one to another, ‘ Let us 
now go even unto Bettilehem, and see this thing which 
has come to pass, which the Lord hath made known 
unto us'. They required no other reason A message 
from heaven had told them what they must do, and 
which if they would do, they should of a certainty 
find the Lora's Christ. 

IL Consider : (1) How many such messages have 
been sent to each one of us! By voices loud and 
clear as the strains of angels, by the voices of Pro- 
phets, of Evangelists, of Apostles, of ministers, by 
the teachings of conscience, more than all by the ar- 
resting voice of the Spirit of God, speaking to us 
through afiSiction, through sickness, through bereave- 
ment, we have been told where we shall find a Saviour, 
mighty and merciful — 'a Saviour, which is Christ 
the Lord '. Have we found Christ as truly as these 
shepherds found Him ? 

(2) The shepherds obeyed the vision, and Hhey 
made known abroad the saying which had been told 
them concerning this child '. Far be it from them 
to keep back such an inestimable discovery. Every 
friend, every neighbour shall be told of it In the 
same spirit as Philip (John i. 45), of the woman of 
Samana (John iv. 29), these shepherds sought out 
those dear to them. To one bowed with fear, to one 
oppressed grievously with a sense of sin, to some 
feeling after Christ, ‘if haply they might find Him,* 
to some afraid to die, they woula say : ‘ Come with 
us to Bethlehem ! ' ' Unto us is bom this day, in the 
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city of David, a Saviour, Who is Christ the LoftL’ — 
D. Mooes, Thoughts for Church Seasons. 

CHRISTMAS LESSONS 

* And the anffel said unto them, Fear not ; for, behold, 1 bring 
vou good tidings of great jo j, which shall be to all people. 
For unto you is bom this day, in the ci^ of David, a 
Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.'— L ukb ix. io, xi. 

I. The Lesson of Reverence. — It seems to me that, 
if we come down to our oixlinary lives, what we ought 
to feel when we approach the subject of the Incarna- 
tion in our inmost being, is reverence for the power 
of God. When we come to comniemorate the great 
events of to-day, it seems to me that we are in danger 
on two sides. 

(а) This day may have become a day which 
is a name, accepted just conventionally — a day 
which conveys to us no living meaning. 

(б) Another danger is this, that those who have 
realised, or are tiying to realise, the meaning of to- 
day, are overwhelmed by the fulness of the thoughts 
which burst upon them. 

How time and business and the world blot out and 
wear out the impression of what is really meant by 
such mighty words as God, Jesus Christ, Redemption, 
Everlasting Life! In our everyday life, even when 
we are on our knees at our prayers, we forget the 
significance of those mighty terms. As we approach 
the subject of the Incarnation of the Son of God, let 
us learn in our inmost being the lesson of reverence. 

II. The Lesson of Purity. — We all know, when 
the Loixl and Saviour came among us, amid what 
innocence, with what purity and innocence He came. 
All the sanctities of Heaven were embodied in human 
flesh. Is not this, I ask you, a spectacle to make you 
and me thoughtful, and consider our own experience 
of life and society ? Let us turn to the Holy Child 
and His mother. Let us learn there the lesson of 
strength and manliness, for purity means manliness. 

III. The Lesson of Humility. — Can there beany 
such thing amongst you and me that can compare 
for a moment with the abandonment of glory wnich 
Jesus abandoned ? Think of any humbling thought 
which may have come to our minds ; can any humble- 
ness compare with the circumstances of the birth of 
Jesus Christ the Son of God ? 

IV. The Lesson of Gladness and Joy. — Rejoice ! 
the Prince of Peace is come, whatever war maj^ I’^ge, 
whatever troubles may oppress the mind. He is G^, 
and He says to-day, ‘ Rejoice, because I bring you 
good tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people'. 

RKFERBNCE8.--11. 10, 11.— Biihop Bethel), Sermom, rol. L 
p. 494. J. O. Dykes, Chrutian World Pulpit^ rol. xliv. p. 161. 
D. L. Moody, The Fulneee of the Ooepel, p. 21. IL lO-lA 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xvii. No. 1026. 

THE CHILD JESUS 

(For Christmas Day) 

Unto you is born this day, in the dty of David, a Savioor, 
which is Christ the Lord.’— -Luxs ii. ii. 

I. We see in that man^r our Saviour, nothing 
else ‘ Unto you is bom this day, in the city of Da--^ 
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A Saviour.* Are we sure that that is what we want ? 
Thi' Jewish patriot will be disappointed. There will 
be no lead Against Homan usurpation. Tlie human 
disputant will be disappointed. * He shall not staiwe 
nor cry, neither shall any man hear His voice in the 
streets.* The intellectual Rabbi will be disappointed. 
He will he a teacher who will make strange aemands 
on the intellect, advance paradoxes and proclaim a 
gospel which will be an offence to those who hear, a 
sliMine and a burden to those who preach. 

He will not lie a militant reformer of abuses, while 
at the same time His teaching will make abuses cease 
to be possible. 

His mission is to save. This is His name, ‘ Saviour * ; 
this is His mission, * Salvation*. This is to be the 
burden of His life. His cry of victory. His achievement 
and crown — salvation. It has become a word so easy 
to say, so commonplace, so trite, that we hardly realise 
what it means. 

II. * Unto you is bom this day, in the city of David, 
a Saviour* 

As we gaze in adoration into the manger-cradle, 
our thoughts as to salvation take a new shape. Here 
is no royal visit to earth of a king dis^ised, who visits 
his subjects without the usual insignia of royalty. 
Heathen mythology knew of such visits conceiv^ too 
often in the interests of mHn*8 lowest degradation and 
inspired thereby. Here is God entering into humanity 
by the usual entrance into life as One Who has de- 
termined to [lass through its every stage, from help- 
less infancy to mature manhood. Stop to see the 
com|)letene.ssof the Incarnation. Jesus Christ pauses 
at the threshold. He will not huiry by. He has to 
sjive child lile as such, to dignify child life, to show 
its importance and to secure its protection ‘as the 
new wine is found in the cluster and one saith De- 
stroy it not, for a blessing is in it,* so Christ in the 
fulness of His Redemptive Salvation lingers in child- 
hood. 

The Child Jesus 1 It b one of the most beautiful 
conceptioiLs of Christmas, which for ever forbids us to 
hurry over and destroy that most blessed time in life*8 
development. Happy the man whom God has led on 
by easy stages through innocent childhood, through 
sfiotless youth, to vigorous age along the graduated 
path of Christian progress. Innocence is a power of 
which we know too little, but irresistible in its feai'less 
strength. At this Christmas-time, full of the joy 
and laughter of happy children, let us pray with all 
our hearts that God may preserve the simplicity of 
our home's in all purity and holiness. For Jesus the 
Christmas-child still says to us. Whosoever shall re- 
ceive one such little child in My Name receiveth Me, 
and, whosoever receive Me, receiveth Him that sent 
Me. 

III. But as we ponder and pray at Bethlehem we 
read for ourselves the note of sacrifice. Here is no 
royal cradle, no cradle fitted even for a human being, 
but the feeding-place of animals in the stable of an 
inn. It is the ^ginning of a life of which afterwards 
it was .said that ‘the Son of man hath not where to 
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lay His head *. The homeless Saviour is a note which 
we must not neglect at a festival of the home like 
Christmas. 

Here is an Infant bom in discomfort. Who will live 
in much obloquy and die in pain. It is a sad spectacle 
of the position which a perfect life will hold in a fallen 
world. Men saw perfed: goodness and they hated it ; 
a life which reflected Heaven, and they would have 
none of it ; a life of love and absolute benevolence, 
and they killed it. 

The late Bishop King, writing to a friend as to one 
who had opposed nim with doubts, says : ‘ Y our friend 
says that he has studied and thought over the Bible and 
does not believe it. Now, giving him credit for having 
done this, I am not the least suiprised that he does 
not believe it, unless he can add trmt he has done it — 
i.a. put into practice all that he has read.* ‘ If any 
man do His will, he shall know of the doctrine whether 
it be of God.* The little Infant of Bethlehem asks 
us to grow with Him and into Him, and bids us leara 
that at every stage we shall find that which corre- 
sponds with the manger, ‘ In the world ye shall have 
Mbulation, but be of good cheer, I have overcome 
the world *. 

IV. These are stern lessons, too stem for Christmas 
with its tenderness and joy. The little Infant in the 
manger means completeness in our Redemption, means 
a life of sacrifice, and yet, perhaps above all, an intense 
sympathy. 

It is for our sakes that He became poor. He took 
not on him the nature of angels, but He took on Him 
the seed of Abraham. Beyond the conception of 
Jesus the Saviour, far beyona the conception of Jesus 
the teacher, there stands out the conception of Jesus 
the friend. 

Jesus our friend keeps open house on Christmas 
Day. He calls all to Him — the sad, the sorrowful, 
the suffering ; above all, the sinner. There will be 
many happy gatherings to-day ; there will be much 
real gladness, much forced roirih ; but no Christmas 
Day will be happier than his who has found Christ, 
who has learned where to la^ his sins and his sorrows, 
who has come to Christ as his jud^ and has left Him 
his friend — ^a friend that sticketh closer than a brother, 
Who has known his soul in adversities. — W. C. E 
Nkwbolt, Church TimeB, Dec. 80, 1910. 

THE PURPOSE OF THE BIRTH 

* Unto you is born this day, in the dty of David, a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord.’— L ukb ii. ix. 

L Cheist was boro to declare God. He dedares God 
to us in His human life. 

II. Christ was bom to die. The death of Christ 
stands in quite a peculiar relation to His Kfa It is 
the purpose of it all 

III. Christ was bom to be our Brottier. 

IV. Christ was bom that He may lift man to the 
Throne — A. MACiJtaKH. 

Ramuufom.— IL 11.— F. B. Cowl, Ma§mk^ 

vol. zviii. p. 072. F. Bourdillon, FUm Smrmam ftr Fmmk$ 
Reading^ p. 32. 
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THE SION: A BABE 

* And this is the sig^n unto you : Ye shall hnd a babe wrapped 
in swaddling clothes, and lying in a manger.’ — Lukk ii. la 
(R.V.). 

It is to be frankly acknowledged that the firet im- 
pression made on our minds is a sense of incongruity ; 
as if the humiliation — the cynic would say degradation 
— weie too great to be cix'dible. Hut on calmer and 
deeper thought it will become more and more ap- 
parent that if the Word were to l)e made flesh so as 
to dwell among us, it must be through the gate of 
helpless infancy that He enter; and that if He is to 
be the Friend of man, reaching down to the poorest 
and lowliest, it must be thr(mgh the strait and 
narrow gate of [Miveily that He came into the world 
to bless it On this great subject — for it is a great 
subject — a few thoughts, briefly and mpidly presented, 
are all we can hope to reach. 

I. Child-life is nearest heaven. According to out- 
ward appearance baby-life is at the bottom of the 
scale. But the measures of heaven, remember, are 
not measures of bigness ; and according to measures 
of heaven, child-life is not at the bottom of the scale 
of humanity, but close at the top. 

I I. l"he sign is most appropriate, because it makes 
it evident that the Saviour of the world meets us at 
the extremity of our weakness and helplessness. Had 
the anointed Saviour entered the world miraculously 
as a full-grown man, suddenly springing into being 
like the fabled Minerva from the brain of Jupiter, or 
that other from the foam of the sea at Cythera — 
had this been the manner of His entrance, where 
would have been the Gosj>el for the children ? And 
where would have been the Gospel for the poor? 
How could we ever have believed Him to be ‘ bone 
of our lK)ne and flesh of our fle-sh *. 

III. The swaddling clothes and the manger were 
the sign of our laird’s humiliation. ITiey stood for 
the whole coui*se of self-denial which marked that 
holy life throughout, until the cruel cross finished 
what the lowly manger had begun. Now this self- 
denegation was the s|^cial sign iturc of heaven in the 
life of Jesus. Not His miracb?s. J'hese are not to 
l>e undervalued. T?ut even in Hi.s mighty deeds it is 
not the marvel of them, but the love and mercy which 
find expression in them, to which the sacred historians 
specially tirni their readers’ thoughts. The great 
revealing was the revealing of the Father’s love. 
Now that love could not be really revealed to man 
apart from the humble, lowly life of which the manger 
birth was the fitting poi^l. — J. Monro Gibson, 

A Strong City, p. 87. 

Rkferen( Ks. -II. 12. — H. P. Lid don, Unvversity Sermona^ 
p. 1B3. J. Adderlry, Chruitan World Pulpit, vol. Ivii. p. 46. 
II. 13. — W. F. Shaw, Sermon-Sketches for the Chrisiioun Year, 
p. 13. II. 13, 14.— W. H. Hutchings, Sermon-Sketches, p, 24. 

F. Bourdillon, Plain Sermons for Fo/nvily Reading (2nd Series), 
f. 99. K. W. Church, Village Sermons (3rd Series), p. 37. 

C. Kingsley, The Good News of Ood, p, 164, Bishop Betheli, 
Sermons, vol. iL p, 86. 
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THE ANGEL’S SONG 

* Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will 
toward men. ’ — Lukb, ii. 14. 

I. Listen to the angel song. The song consists of 
three parts : (1) The object of our Redemption — 
‘ glory to God in the highest (2) And they sang 
also of the result of Redemption — ‘ on earth peace ’. 
This was a new note in the song. (3) They gave the 
source of our Redemption — ‘gixxlwill towai^ men’. 

1 1. Has this song, then, ever been repeated, or 
was it just one solitary note in this world’s darkness 
and gloom ? No, the angels always sing this song on 
Chi istmas Day. What, say you, do they keep Christ- 
mas Day in heaven ? Aye, the angels always sing 
this song on Christmas Day, for every day is Christ- 
mas Day when Christ is born, not in a oroken manger, 
but in a broken heart, and whensoever Jesus Christ 
is born again in any poor sinner’s soul, there is always 
joy in the presence of the angels of God over one sinner 
that repenteth. And they sing this very song. You 
may bring glory to God, and the angel choir will sing 
once more, ‘Glory to God in the highest’. 

HI. And so you, too, will catch something of the 
Father’s will ; and you, too, will seek to throw good- 
will upon this weai*y world ; and so you, too, will re- 
echo the song ; you, too, as you go out into the 
world will seek to bring glory to Goa, you will answer 
your own pravera — R A Stuart, The City Pulpit, 
vol. X. p. 187. 

THE CHIMES OP CHRISTMAS 

Lukb II. 14. 

The song of the angels is an epitome of the Gosp l 
Let us hearken to the three notes struck by the 
heavenly host. 

I. Glory to God in the highest llie power, the 
wisdom, and the love of God are manifested in nature 
and in His Word, but the gift of His Son is the 
supreme revelation of the glory of His attributes. 

II. Peace on earth. Ol^rve in detail : (1) Christ 
is driving slavery from the earth not by the sword or 
penal enactments, but by teaching the brotherhood 
of men. (2) Chri.st has elevated woman to her true 
dignity by proclaiming the equality of the sexes. (8) 
Chri.st has softened the hon’ors of war. Non-com- 
batants — women and children — are not now massaci'ed 
by the conquerors in * civili/Axl ’ countries. 

HI. Goodwill toward men. ITie Gospel is demo- 
cratic from beginning to end. All minor distinctions 
of age, and sex, and wealth, and race are lost in 
Christianity, or regarded as mere accidents. Cebiw, 
one of the earliestantagonists oftheGospel, repudiated 
it becaase it made no social or politick distinctions 
among men. Thank God, His love encircles us all, 
for He ‘ will have all men to be saved, and to come 
unto the knowledge of the truth * 1 — W. Waxinshaw, 
The Preach&Fs Magazime, vol. vl p. 658. 

THE MESSAGE OP THE ANGEL 

Lukb 11. 14. 

I. The birth of Christ is the entrance and abiding of 
the Divine love among men. 
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II. The birth of Christ is the beginning of peace 
on earth. How ? By giving a new power to human- 
ity which (1) subdues self ; (2) is hostile to all violence ; 
(fj) makes all men brethren by reason of His man- 
hood. 

III. The birth of Christ is the cause of the angels* 
praise. — A. Maoi.aren. 

* Peace among men in whom He if well pleased.’— L ukb ii. 14. 

Bki'Kkt, says Fronde, towards the end ‘ was probably 
weary of the strife, and may have felt that he would 
serve his cause more effectually by death than by life. 
On Christinas Day he preached in the cathedral on 
the text, Peace to men of (joodwilL There was no 
peace, he said, except to men of goodwill.* 

SuRKLY, glory to Ood in the highest, and on earth 
peace, goodwill toward men are words which as 
yet belong more to prophecy than to history. — 
M‘I.koi) Campbkij^ 

Com PARK the o|)ening lines of Coleridge's poem, 
Religious M usings, And Longfellow's poem on this 
text entitled Christmas Bells. 

Darwin, in one of his letters, observes, ' I always 
tliinkthe most perfect description of happiness that 
words can give, is Peace on earth, goodwill to men \ 

Hkk professed al waves to love and seeke Peace: and 
it was his usuall Preface in his Tiraties, that when 
('hrist came into the world. Peace was sung, and 
when Hee went out of the world. Peace was l>e- 
que.ithed, — B acon's Henmf VII, 

‘ Peace on earth. '— Lukb ii. 14. 

On a house near Durham there is a Latin inscription 
to the effect that it was built ‘ in the year 1697 of 
the peace of the Gospel, and in the first year of the 
Peace of Ryswick ’. The latter is almost forgotten 
now, but, as Mfiu^^iulay points out, it was considered 
most vital and permanent at the time ; trade revived, 
the army was to be disbanded, and a happier age in- 
augurated. All in vain. The treaty prov^ ere 
long an idle basis of peace. For only the peace of the 
Gospel abides. 

RfSKisRBNCBs. — II. 14 . — F. W. Farrar, ChrUtian fVorld 
Pulpit, voL xliii. p. 1. J. Keble, Sermons for Christmas to 
Epiphany, p. 87. R. Brewin, Preacher's Magazine, vol. v. p. 
65(5. Spurgeon, Sermons, voL iv. No. 168. J. C. M. Bellew, 
Sermons, vol. i. p. 273. G. B. F. HoUock^ Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lx. p. 386. Expositor {6th Series), voL vi. p. 113. 

* Let us now go even unto Bethlehem.’— L ukb ii. 15. 

I. Let tts ; then that tells us that there are others 
who will not. A merry Christmas is not of necessity a 
happy ('hristmas. 

II. What is going to Bethlehem? Ah me, what a joy 
it would be — would it not ? — if we could to-morrow be 
carried away to that real Bethlehem, see the church 
that stands over what was once the manger, see where 
the angel appeared, see where the shepherds wor- 
shipped! But remember what He, who cannot lie, 
Himself said, ' Blessed are they who have not seen, and 
yet have believed '. 


III. We can go in thought We can see that poor 
little Baby, the very and eternal God, laid in a manger, 
while yet sitting on the Throne of the Father. We 
can see what kind of courtiers He had, the ox and the 
ass, as it is written : ‘ ITie ox knoweth his owner and 
the ass his master s crib '. 

IV. Let us now go (good advice of the shepherds 
to you not to put it off) even unto Bethlehem, the 
‘ even ' showing that it is not an easy thing. Easy ! 
it is the haixlest thing, the one thing of your lives ; 
it is the thing in which that better life begins. — 
J. M. Neai.e, Sermons to Children, p. 45. 

• Let us now go even unto Bethlehem.’— L ukb ii. 15. 

This is a world of changes and chances. Very well ; but 
He that was bom in Bethlehem came into that world ; 
came to be subject to them, came to overcome them. 

This is a world of sorrow. Very well ; but He that 
was born in Bethlehem came into that world to beai* 
it, to be the Man of sorrows and acquainted with grief, 
to raise us up to the pleasures that ai-e at His right 
hand for evermore. 

This is a world of poverty ; but Bethlehem is by in- 
terpretation the House of Bread, and He was bom 
there who not only gives Himself as the living Bread 
to us, but who has promised that if we seek first the 
Kingdom of God and His righteousness. He will answer 
all other questions for us — what we shall eat, or what 
we shall drink, or wherewithal we shall be clothed — 
better than wc could answer them for ourselves. This 
is a world of unsatisfied desii es, but in Bethlehem was 
the spring for which David thirsted, saying, ‘ O that 
one would give me to diink of the well of J^thlehem 
which is by the gate ' ; that spring to reach which the 
three mighty men burst through the host of the 
Philistines at the jeopardy of their lives. And so in 
Bethlehem, the Fountain, as the prophet says, is 
opened for sin and for uncleanness, the Fountain of 
wnose waters, if a man drinketh, he shall never thirst 
again. — J. M. Neale, Semums in SackviUe CoUege 
Chapel, vol l p. 56. 

00 UNTO BETHLEHEM 

*And it came to pass, as the angels were gone away Crom 
them into heaven, the shepherds said one to another, 
us now go even unto BetUehem, and see this thing whidi 
is come to pass, which the Lord hath made known onto 
us,’ — Luke ii. 15. 

The shepheixls give us an example of Christian dedsion. 
They went at once. Faith outrun.s calculation. The 
path might be dark and steep and rugged, the way 
might be long, but the shepherds thought only of the 
Divine impulse and of the Divine end. And for us, all 
this is a living parable. The words of the shepherds 
will come, if we give heed to them, as a trial for our- 
selves. , 

I. ‘ Let us now go even unto Bethlehem * that we 
may find Christ The words are still as they were of 
old time a profession of faith. Christ does not show 
Himself in the place where we should have been in* 
dined to look for Him ; He does not show Himself in 
the guise in which we should have been most ready to 
acknowledge Him. 
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IL So ‘ Let U8 now go even unto Bethlehem/ that 
we may serve Christ. The words are not only a piXH 
fession of faith, they are also a profession of devotion. 
He who has found Christ wilJ not rest till he has done 
something for Him. 

Ill, * Let us now go even unto Bethlehem * that we 
mav carry thence the thought of Christ to our pleasure 
and to our work. The words, which are, as we have 
seen, first a profession of faith, and then a profession 
of devotion, are also a profession of hope. If we have 
found Christ in His lowly resting-plac«, if we have 
served Him in the person of one whom He came to raise 
and cheer and save, we shall have learnt the secret of 
a noble and a happy life. — B ishop Wkstcott, Village 
SermonSy p. 40. 

THE PILORIMAOE TO BETHLEHEM 
* Let us now go even onto Bethlehem, and see this thing which 
is come to past, which the Lord hath made known unto 
us.’— L ukb II. 15. 

Bkthlehem, or ‘The House of Bread,’ was a small 
village six miles south of Jerusalem, on the way to 
Hebron. It never was a place of much importance. 
Micah calls it ‘the least among the thousands of 
J udah *. It is not mentioned in any of the catalogues 
of Judah’s cities. Yet to the student of the Bible 
its interest is surpassingly great In the disti-ict of 
Bethlehem lay the fields of Boaz in which Ruth 
gleaned. Here the son of Obed was bom. David 
was anointed in Bethlehem. Best of all, in Bethlehem 
was Christ reveakxl. It was not without significance 
that Bethlehem, ‘ The House of Bread,’ should l>e the 
birthplace of Him who had come down from heaven 
to be the Bi'ead of Life for mea 

On this the second Sunday after Christmas, while 
the angel’s message is still ringing in our eai-s, let us 
imitate the pious shepherds and ‘ Now go even unto 
Bethlehem,’ in thought, ‘ And see this thing which 
has come to pass, which the Lord bath made known 
unto us’. 

And Whom there shall we see ? 

I. A Virgin’s Child. — We are not to suppose that 
this was discovered to the shepherds, altnough it 
clearly was one of those thin^ which Mary herself 
pondered in her heart In this respect we occupy a 
vantage-ground above the shepherd The Gospel 
records enable us to see that in the thing which had 
come to pass in Bethlehem, was fulfilled the ancient 
prophecy of Isaiah vtl 14, ‘Behold, a virgin shall 
conceive, and bear a son ’. 

II. The Messiah of Israel* — From the commence- 
ment of her history Israel had been taught to link 
her destiny with the future. Her true position and 
power as a nation were to be realised when Abraham’s 
seed should be lx)m, when the prophet like unto 
Moses should be revealed, when the Greater High 
Priest of whom Aaron was a type should stand and 
minister in her midst at Gkxi’s altar, when David’s 
Son should sit upon His father’s thit>ne. 

HI. The Saviour of the World. — It is unmistak- 
able that Christ is represented in the Word of God 
m holding peculiar relations towards believers as 
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their Saviour; but it is Just as palpable that all 
through the Gospel He is held up ana set forth as a 
Saviour for mankind, sinners as such — ‘ able to save 
to the uttermost all them that oome unto God 
through Him’. It is possible to preach either of 
these doctrines in such a way as to exclude the other. 
He best succeeds in exhibibng the truth as it is in 
Jesus who preaches both witii equal clearness and 
fulness. 

IV. The Son of Qod. — Bethlehem’s wonder cul- 
minated in this, that Mary’s Child, and Israel’s 
Mi^iah, and the world’s Saviour, was also God’s son. 
The Son of God became incarnate, that He might 
reveal the Father, that He might exemplify human 
virtue, that He might take away our sins, and that 
He might he able thereby to make us partakera of 
His own Divine nature. 

* Let as now go even unto Bethlehem.*— Luxs n. 15. 
When Paula, the friend of Jerome, came on her 
pilgrimage from Jerusalem to Bethlehem, she said 
to the saintly companions who were kneeling beside 
her : ‘ I swear to you, that with the eye of faith I 
see the Divine Infant, wrapped in His swaddling 
clothes. I hear my Ixird crying in His cradle. I see 
the Magi adoring the star shining from above ; the 
Virgin Mother; the careful nursing father; the 
shepherds coming by night to see the Word which 
was made Flesh ; tne slaughtered children ; raging 
Herod ; Joseph and Mary fleeing into Egypt.’ And 
with mingled tears and joy, she said : ‘ Hail Bethle- 
hem, House of Bread, where was bom the true Bread, 
which came down fi*om Heavea Hail, Ephrata — 
the fertile — whose fruit is God.’ All the prophetic 
p»iS8i\ges of Scripture came into her memory, she 
quot^ them in I.atin, in Greek, in Hebrew, as they 
occurred to her, and her pious companions taxed their 
memories with her. ‘ And have I, a miserable sinner,' 
she cried at last, ‘been accounted worthy to kiss the 
cradle where my Saviour uttered His first ciy ? Have 
I been accounted worthy to offer my prayers in this 
cave where the Virgin Mother brought forth my 
Lord ? Here be my rest, for it is ttie irountiy of my 
Lord ! Here will I dwell, since my Saviour chose it,’ 
and turning to Eustochium [her daughter], she added, 

‘ and my seed shall serve Him ’. — E L. Cotts, Saint 
Jerome^ p. 126 . 

RKFKRBNOBa— IL 15.— £. C. Cborley, Prmuikm^i Magamm^ 
vol. V. p. 554. R. O. Sosns, Sermons for ihs Ycung^ p. 187. 
C. Gutch, Semwm, p. 137. J. Keble, Sermons /or Chrietmae 
to Epiphany^ p. 108. J. Aspinall, Paritk Sermons (Ist 
p. 37. Expository Sermons on ths New Teetaenent^ p. B5. 
Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. 1. No. 2915. Expositor (5th Series), 
vol. L p. 891. II. 16. — E. W. Attwood, Sermons for OUr^ 
and Laity^ p. 55. A. M. Mseksy, Okridiam World Pulpit^ 
vol. lx. p. 328. W. H. Brookfield, Sermons^ p. 180. A. 
Maclsren, Expositions of Holy Soriptwn — St. Luke, p. 47. li. 
17-20. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xl. No. 606. 11. 18-19. — J. 

Keble, Sermons for Cheietmas to Spiphaesy, p. 258. IL 19.— 
T. F. CroHse, Sermons (2nd Series), p. 6. J. Keble, Sermom 
for Ohrietmae to Epiphany, p. 118. Expositor (8th Senes), 
vol. i. p. 405. n. 20.— H. Elvet Lewis, Sirmen# ^ WMmees, 
p. 198. 
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SUPPERINQ WITH CHRIST 

{Feast of the Cirovmciaion) 

*And when eiffht days were accomplished for the cirCTimdiing 
of the Child, His name was called Jesus.' — L ukk ii. 21 . 

SimjEcr: Nkw Yeae's Day A>n) the Cihcumcisiom. 
I. History of the Pcstival. — In the primitive 
Church the Fe^ist of the Circumcision, though rank- 
ing as a festival, was observed rather as a fast, 
and for this reason. The heathen festival of the 
Saturnalia, which began in the middle of December, 
was continued till the beginning of January, and 
ar*c()mpanied b^ every kind of riot, disorder, and 
ilebaucheiy. There was a great danger of the newly 
iwiptizLcl Christians going back to their old habits 
at this season, and so the Fathers of the Church 

IV never tired of denouncing the evils of the 
Situnialia, and the Church directed that the first 
of daiiuary should be oliserved as a day of fasting 
and humiliation for the sins of the heathen. 8. 
Chrysostom, in one of his sermons, denounces the 
season as the devil's festival. 

At first the festival of the Circumcision was known 
as the Octave of the Nativity : later it was observed 
under its present name, or in some places as the 
Festival of the Name of Jesu.*. The actual date 
when the Feast of the Circumcision became univei-s- 
ally olyserved throughout the Church is doubtful, but 
in England it was settled by the Synod of Oxford 
in the year 1222 under the presidency of Stephen 
Langton. 

II. The Church and the World. — Jesus was sin- 
less, yet He fulfilled the obligations of the two 
Covenants : He was circumcised as a Jew, because 
He came to save the Jews ; He was baptised into the 
wider brotherhood of the Christian Church, because 
He came to save ail men, Jew and Gentile At the 
very season when the heathen world was observing 
its impure rites, Jesus, Who was manifested to de- 
stroy the works of the devil, consecrates the season 
by HLs blood -shedding which the world had stained 
with its wickedness. 

III. Our Sacrifice. — For us there is a sacrifice, 
a circumcision, inward and spiritual. We most b^n 
a new lease of life with an onering. We must present 
ourselves, our souls and bodies, a sacrifice, hol^, ac- 
ce|)tab]e unto God. Many people’s Christianity is 
merely a masquerade, because they are unwilling 
to give up anythinj^ for Christ’s sake, to crucify the 
flesh with its sinful lusts and aiT^ions. — U. J. 
Wilmot-Buxton, Notes of Semums for the Yew^ 
p. 51 

llKFKKKNri«.—II. 21. — H. R. Gamble, TK$ Tm Virgim, 
p. H. S, Holland, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliii. p. 8. 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. viil. p. 240. II. 22. — H. J. 
Wi) mot- Buxton, Notei of Ssrmcm for iks Year, p. 107. 
A. G. Mortimer, The Chttrch*$ Lessone for the Christian 
Year, pt. i. p. 76. J. Keble, Sermons for the Saints' Days, 
p. 146. W, M. Sinclair, Christ and our Times, p. 219. J. 
Ewan, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xllv. p. 92. II. 25. — 
A. M. Fsirbairn, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvlii, p. 40. 
Spurgeon, Ssrmone, vol. xi. No. 659. Expositor (6tli Series), 
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vol. xii. p. 425. II, 27 . — 8. Baring-Gould, Village Prmching 
for Saints* Days, p. 69. II. 28. — W. P. Halfem, Olimvpses of 
Jesus, p. 16. H. S. Holland, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
xliii. p. 20. II. 28-30. — H. J. Wilmot-Buzton, HoJ/y-Uds 
Teaching, p. 63. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxiv. No. 1417. 

*Lord, now lettest Thoo Thy servant depart’— Luxe n. ap. 
In Mr. Carus* account of the death of Charles Simeon, 
which J. M. Neale quotes in one of his letters, the fol- 
lowing passage occurs : * He employed himself in giving 
away sundry little presents, such as his gold-head 
cane, and so forth; and then he said, ^'There’s one 
bottle of wine, a very precious wine, the Lachryma 
Christi, in my bin ; bring that to me and raise me 
up. Now may God’s mercy continue to me the same 
finn trust as I now have in the tears Christ shed for me 
(referring to the Lachryma Christi), I want nothing 
more. I can only use the language of my namesake, 
Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant depart according 
to Thy Word.”’ 

* Now lettest Thon Thy servant depart In pesos.’— L ues n. sp. 
In one of his letters F. W. Robertson of Brighton 
observes that * it would shed a kind of setting light 
and glory upon the death-beds of those whose aspira- 
tions have l^n high, and whose work is done in this 
world, if, as they go out of it, they could see some 
such hope for the mce coming in — as at the dawn of 
a former salvation, hearts old and worn with hopeless 
expectation cried, ‘‘ Lord, now lettest Thou Thy ser- 
vant depart in peace”.’ 

What limits to the glory and happiness of our 
native land, if the Creator should in His mercy have 
placed in the heart of this royal woman the rudiments 
of wisdom and mercy ; and if, giving them time to 
expand, and to bless our children’s children with her 
goodness, He should grant to her a long sojourning 
upon earth, and leave her to reign over us till she is 
well stricken in years? What glory I what happi- 
ness ! what joy I what bounty of God ! I of course 
can only exp^ to see the beginning of such a splendid 
period ; but when I do see it, I shall exclaim with 
the pious Simeon, Lord, now lettest Thon Thy ser- 
vant depa/rt in peace, for mine eyes ha/ve seen Thy 
salvation. — Sydney Smith’s Sermon at St Paul’s on 
the accession of Queen Victoria. 

Descexeing their last talk at Ostia, Augustine re- 
lates how * on that day, as we spoke of sudi matters, 
in converse which made the world with all its joys 
grow cheap to us, my mother said, My son, I have 
no further joy in life. What I do here, and why I 
remain here, I know not, now that the hope of this 
world has gone. One thing alone made me long to 
abide here ror a little while, the desire to see thee a 
Catholic Christian ere I died God hath granted me 
this more abundantly, in that I now see thee a servant 
of His, despising earthly bliss. What do I here ? ” ’ 
RBFBRBNOBa — 11. 28. — P. M*Adam Muir, C^tristian World 
Pulpit, vol lix. p. 92. II. 29, 30.— R. W. Hiley, A Yssr^s 
Sermons, vol. ill. p. 25. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol xvii. No. 
1014, and vol. xxxix. No. 2293. A. Maolaren, Sxpositione ef 
Holy Scripture — St. Luke, p. 55. II. 29-32. — J. C. M. Bellow, 
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S^rmotis, vol. iii. p. 16. II. 32.— F. D. Maurice, Sermom, vol. 
iii. p. 113. E. W. Attwood, Sertnojis for Clergy and Laity, p. 
66 . Spurg^eon, Sermons, vol. xiv. No. 826. II. 33, — A. M. 
Fairbairii, Christian IVorld Pulpit, vol. xlviii. p. 40. 

THE DESTINY OF THE HOLY CHILD 

* This child is set for the fall and rising^ ag^ain of many in 
Israel. ’--Lvkh h. 34. 

Simeon’s words were not .’^uggvsted by anything in 
the C hild. The old man’s tyes were dim with age» 
but Gtxl gave him to see wliaj: the keenest human 
serutiny could not have discovered — the destiny of 
the Child. We look upon the Child lying in His 
mother’s arms, presented before GckI in tlie TVniple, 
and we ask, What shall be His work, His place 
amongst men ? And we get for answ’er, He shall rule 
the destinies of men, prosperously or actversely, ac- 
cording as they act towards Himself ; he shall stir to 
the fiercest the passions of men against Himself; 
He shall test and declare the real characters of men 

I. To Rule the Destinies of Men. — ‘ The ( hild is 
set for the fall and rising again of many in Israel.’ 
’{’he expression is somewhat figurative. It suggests 
to our minds a stone or step in a man’s pathway, 
which Ix^omes to him, according as be treats it, 
either a stumbling-block over which he falls, or a 
means of elevation by which he rises to a higher 
plane ; and so placed before him that the man can- 
not avoid it. We see this destiny fulfilled — 

1. During our Lord’s earthly lifetime. 

2. In the history of nations. 

3. In the souls and lives of men to-day. We can- 
not separate ourselves from Christ. 

II. To Stir the Passions of Men against Himself. 
— ‘A sign that shall be spoken against’ Given the 
fact lieforeh.and that the Son of God was to appear 
in the world, and under the conditions of human 
nature and human life muiiil'est Divine truth, and 
purity, and love, and our conclu.sion would be that 
He would speedily win for Himself the affection and 
service of all. Instead of this He excited the utmost 
malice and fury. 

1. He exposed the moved hideousness of human 
nature. 

2. He demolished the false hopes and deceptions 
in which men were living. 

3. He offered Himself as a Saviour under an 
aspect incredible and offensive. — He demanded an 
utter renunciation of human righteousness ; He ;isked 
them to give their whole confidence to One who 
should die in weakness and agony upon the shameful 
tree 

111. To Test and Declare the True Characters of 
Men. — ‘That the thoughts of many hearts may be 
revealed.’ 

\. His His destiny often to force into activity 
the evil that is in men*8 hearts. — His influence is 
like that of the sun’s rays upon the soul, by which 
the seeds ripen and reveal tnemselves according to 
tlieir own nature. We should never have known 
that the Pharisex’s and Scrilxs were so bad had not 
<’hrist appeared to them. 


2. He supplies the only sure and sufficient test 
of human character. — ‘Faith in Christ is a test of 
the moral drift of our whole being.’ To know what 
is in a man, put Christ bc^fore hiia We know our- 
selves by ascertaining our re'al disposition towards 
Christ. 

KEPERENcias.— II. 34. — A. Connell, Ghriatian World Pulpit, 
vol. Iviii. p. 6 . S. Bariiijf-GouM, Village Preaching for Sainte* 
Days, p. 16. G. W. Kitchiii, Christian World Pulpit, voL 
xlv. p. 102 . Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xv. No. 007. 

WHAT IS CHRIST TO US? 

* Behold, this child is set for the fall and rising again of many 
in Israel ; and for a sig^ which shall be spoken against ; 
yea, a sword shall pierce through thy own soul also, that 
the thoughts of many hearts may be revealed. '—L uke 11. 
34 and 35 . 

I. Christ compels men to a decision. 

II. Christ discover men. Men may be in ignoranct? 
of them.selves until He comes to them. 

III. Christ is the occasion of a fall. Christ must be 
one of two things. Neutrality is impossible. He is 
sonletliing to as all. 

IV. Christ raises men. He raises by faith. He 
raises to heaveiL — A. Maclakkn. 

References. — II. 36. — A. M. Fairbairn, Christian li'orld 
Pulpit, vol. xlviii. p. 40. J. Keble, Sermons for L*‘at to Pas- 
sion-tide, p. 3i>7. Baring-Gould, Vilhuje Preachiny Jor a Year 
(2ud Series), vol. i. p. 41. Expositor (6th Series), vol. ii. p. 
303. II. 39, 40. -R. Harris Lloyd, Preacher's Magazine, vol. 
xix. p. 127 . H. 40.— A. P. Stanley, Sermons for Chihlren, p. 1. 
R. Allen, The Words of CJiri.d, p. 96. S. Bariii:.r*Gould, Vil- 
latje Preaching for a Year (2nd Series), vol, ii. p. 234. K. W. 
Farnir, Everijilay Christian Life, p. 60. W. G, Ktitlier/drd, 
The of Knmrledge, p. 191. A’jr/xxnVrTr (6lh Series), vol. ix. 
p. 377 . II. 40-52. -Ibid. vol. iv. p. 392. 11. 41. -R. W. 

Hiley, A Years Sermons, vol. i. p. 37- Expositor (7th Series), 
vol. vi p. 29. II. 41-43. — H. S. lloliaiid, Christian IVorld Pul- 
pit, vol. H. p. 49. 

* When be was twelve years old.'— L ukr ii. 42 £ 

In his Life of Henri Perreyve, G.atrv remarks : ‘ If 
these pages concerning Henri’s mental history come 
into the hands of a child of twelve years old, that 
child, I say, may understand them. He can under- 
stand that the fimt of all teachers is God, that (iod 
who dwells in the depth of each heart. ... He can 
understand that all sin estranges us from G(k 1, from 
real work, from all lieauty. . , . Ol' a truth, it is at 
twelve — the age when the child Jesus was found 
among the doctors, hearing them and a.stounding 
them with His ciuestions — that these things are com- 
prcfhensihle ; at foi'ty they often cease to be so. Henri 
I^errewe did undei-stand them at twelve.’ Gratry 
then (|U(>tes from Ferreyve’s will the words: ‘God, to 
whom I hail the ble.ssing of dedicating my.self at the 
age of twelve ’ ; and the following passage from his 
Discoura sur VHistoire de France : ' Do you re- 

memlier the time when you were twelve? To many 
that is the most important moment of life ; a time of 
an., lie purity. The mind is no longer dormant ; it 
is able to see and understand ; it sees that ( bx! is 
good, and that to ^erve Him is to reign with Him. 
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Ye8, at that age, men believe in h^ven ; they ai-e 
alive to the beauty of heavenly things ; they still 
know how to kneel down.’ 

RKFflRENci68.>~lJ. 43.— J. Kume*, Sermom to Bayn and 
OirlSf p. 47. J. M. Neale, Sermons PrecwJied %n a Religious 
House, vol ii. p. 523. II. 44.— C. H. ^puvf^eon, Sermons, vol. 
xxix. No. 1724. Expositor (6th SorioH), vol. Ii. p. 215, II. 
44-46. ’ Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlv. No. 2611. 

‘They found Him asking questions.’— L uke ii. 46. 

It is oliserved — so tar as in(|uiry is able to look hack 
at this distance of time — that at his being a school- 
boy he was an eaily questionist, quietly inquisitive 
‘ wliy this wa>, and that was not, to be remeinbeied? 
Why this was lii anteil, and that denied ? ’ This being 
mixed with a remarkable modesty, and a sweet serene 
quietm‘8s of nature, and with them a quick apprehen- 
sion of many perplexed parts of learning, imf) 08 ed 
then on him as a scholar, made his master and others 
to l)elieve him to have an inward, blessed, divine light, 
and therefore to consider him to he a little wonder, 
h’or in that, children were less pregnant, less confident 
and more malleable, than in this wiser but not better 
age. — IzAAK Wai.ton, The. Life of Mr. Richard 
Hooker. 

Rkkuikncvs. — II. 46.— W P. ^\ferx\. Glimpses of Jesus, p. 
30. H, S. Holland, Christian World. Puljrit, vol. xlv. p. 49. 
II. 46, 47 . —F. L). Maurice, Semiofis, vol. v. p. 91. II. 47- — 
H. H. Alniotid, SermoTis by a Lay Head Master, p. 113. II. 46. 
— H. Holland, Old and New, p. 43. II. 48, 49. — Spurgeon, 
Sermons, voL xxviii. No. 1666. 

THE FATHER’S BUSINESS 

• Wist ye not that I must be about My Father’s business.* 
Luke 11. ^ g . 

Thksk are the fii-st recordid words of the Saviour, 
and they aie His own explanation of the surprise and 
pain which He had caused where we should have 
least exf>ected it — to His parents. ‘Son, why hast 
Thou thu.s dealt with us? Behold, Thy father and I 
have sought Thee sorrowing, and He said unto them. 
How is it that ye sought Me? Wist ye not that I 
must be alx)ut My Father's business?' 

I. As they are His first recorded words, so we might 
exjKict that they would have a reference to the be- 
ginnings of all lives. Humanity is progressive under 
the perfecting hand of the Ci'eator ; there is growth 
and progress, but progress implies movement, and for 
the finite implies separation, leaving, parting — we go 
forward and we leave what is behind. This is a con- 
dition of the pi-ogress of society. Evei*y new inven- 
tion is a surprise and a disappointment — a surprise 
and joy to the inventor, and a disappointment and loss 
to those whose previous discoveries nave been eclipsed. 
When we push the limit line of science forwara, we 
enable others to go further than we have gone. It 
is the fate of successful statesmen to see their own 
most cherished measures, towaixis which they have 
striven as to a place of rest, regarded by their younger 
companions in the State as but halting-places for a 
new departure. In alL these natural spheres of life 
a certain degree of surpnse and disappointment is 


inmlied, and so the text finds a constant application : 
‘ Wist ye not that I must be about My Father's busi- 
ness? ' 

II. And if we bring these words into the higher 
sphere of morals and religion, then they come home 
to us with a sharper meaning. They apply to almost 
evei-y family just when it seems to have regained the 
happiness which, after the Fall in Paradise, was lost 
Just when the family circle seems complete, and 
parents begin to enjoy the presence of their children, 
then the voice of duty calls first one and then another, 
and, in spite of all the natural ties of filial and 
brotherly love, the family cirele mu.st be broken and 
the home left, and the words of the text are heard 
even in the Christian family, not without some sense 
of pain and disappointment ‘ Wist ye not that I, 
too, must be ab')ut My Father’s business?’ 

III. But the words have yet a sharper meaning 
when we consid(*r them in relation to religion. In 
the pi*esent confusion of Christianity, in different ways 
and degrees, children often find themselves unable to 
ci^ntinue satisfied with the teaching of their parents. 
For a time, no doubt, obedience is the best rule for 
the young, but, as years increase, and the moral and 
intellectual faculties increase, and the gift of feith 
incieases too, the child, though baptized, and thus 
incoiporated into the Body of Chri.st's Church, sees 
with increasing cleaniess the risk of living on outside 
the fulle st sphere of God’s covcnantcKl grace. 

* He must be alwut His Father’s business,* and His 
Father's Will is that all men should be saved. He 
came to offer Himself a ransom for all, and He has 
given to us the ministry of Keconciliation. The Cross 
was the instrument of union. We, too, must leara 
something of the power of suffering, and learn in 
suffering not to fear but to hope. The lesson is 
no new one — men and women with broken hearts 
have lived on and worked wonders with (.'hrist. — 
Bishop EdwABD King, The Love and Wisdom of 
Ood, p. 266. 

THE FATHER'S BUSINESS 

* Wist ye not that I must be about Mj Father’s business ? *— 
Luke ii. 49. 

At this season of the Christian year, when we are 
thinking of the great mystery of the Incarnation and 
all that conies from it, we may consider how our Lord’s 
trust in the Father in His work was manifested. We 
remember the dependence of the Son upon the Father 
throughout the whole of His visible incarnate life here 
on earth ; and perhaps in no way is this dependence 
manifested better, or is it more apparent, than in the 
work that He came to do. It was the Father's work 
and not His own work that He was clearly engaged 
in. Passage after passage of Scripture can be cited 
to show our Blessed Lord's unfailing trust in the 
Father in work. He knew He was engaged in God’s 
work, and He desired nothing but that it should 
be done in God’s way, at Goas time, and to God’s 
glory. 

I. Work a Condition of Ufa. — ^The lessons to be 
drawn from this sLre sufficiently obvious. Work is a 
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condition of life. It is in itself one of its most en- 
nobling conditions, raising us as it does into closest 
union with God, Who is ever still and yet ever active. 
I'o each comes the Lord’s command, ‘ Go, work to- 
day in My vineyard,’ however varied the work may 
be. 

II. The Work that Qod has given us. — The first 
thing we must be absolutely sure about is that our 
work is the work God has sent us into the world 
to do. Thei-e are occu{)ations which clearly are the 
Father’s work, because those engaged in them are 
producing in some form or other that which is 
necessary for His children’s happiness and His chil- 
dren’s upkeep. 

^ III. To be Done in the Father’s Way. — Then, 
not only must we be sure that the work we ai*e doing 
is the Father’s work, but we must be trying to do it in 
I the Father’s way, as did our I ord in obedience to His 
' will, with diligence and susbiined effort. 

IV. Work with Disinterestedness. — If only on 
each morning as we go to our v-‘u*ious works we would 
realize that we are bt nt upon the hMher’s work, that we 
have to do it in His way and for His glory, how much 
will the example of even one among us be able to do 
towards the purifying of what, I fear, is a very trough 
of iniquity. 

V. Work for Eternity. — And, finally, our work 
must be done at Ciod’s own time We need far more 
patience, even the patience which our Blessed Ix)rd 
possessed. ‘ Whether ye eat, or drink, or what- 
soever ye do, do all to the glory of God,’ and so all 
undeservixl, — ay, maybe, almost unexpectedly, for 
Scripture tells us the Great Day will be full of 
surprises — the joyful welcome shall hereafter fall upon 
our ears, * Well done, good and faithful servant, enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord ’. 

THE FIRST WORDS OF THE CHILDHOOD 

* And He said unto them. How is it that je sought Me ? wist 

ye not that I must be about mj Father's business?*— 

Luke ii. 4g. 

What a perfume these words exhale ! They are a 
[Xiifect motto for the most devoted, self-denying, 
at tive, trusting, childlike life which the world has 
ever seen. And what a motto they provide for our 
own lives I 

I. Notice, in the first place, His keen perception 
of His relationship to God. Mary had spoken of 
*thy father and I,’ but He looked past Joseph to 
His Father in heaven. No doubt He meant to draw 
her attention to the relation of His humanity to God 
Himself. No doubt He could use the words Afy 
Father in a sense very different to that in which we 
<*an use them. But still Jesus Christ has taught us 
when we pray to Father. And have we perceived 
that Goa is our Father? This is the first thing 
which we want to |)erceive, which the Child Jesus 
perceived, and which we inust perceive. What a peace 
this would give to sou! It would make work so 
different to you! And then praver would be so 
different ! 

*0 


II. He perceived not only the fact of sonship, but 
He saw also that sonship implied service. ‘ wist ye 
not that I must be about My Father’s business?' 
I must, because it is My Father’s business. The busy 
Father cannot have an idle child. ‘ My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work.’ 

III. He saw that service needed preparation. He 
was only twelve yeare of age, but He was now pre- 

aring Himself for His life’s work. Sometimes I 
ear parents say — nay, sometimes one is inclined to 
say it oneself — ‘ I wish the children would always 
remain young*. Ah, but they do not always remain 
young. They grow, and as tney grow they must be 
train^, for they must take their place in the great 
Father’s world, and do the great Father’s woik. It 
is a solemn trust committed to us parents that our 
children must be about the Father's work, and we 
must prepare them while they are young. 

IV. He saw that the right kind of training that 
a child needed was a deeper knowledge of Grod and 
of His ways. 

V. And then there was one thing else that Christ 
saw. According to our Revised Version His words 
are translated thus : * How is it that ye sought Mr ? 
wist ye not that I must be in My Father’s house?’ 
He saw that sonship implies society. Now, Christian, 
if the world seeks for you, where does it find you ? 

VI. I think there is, perhaps, one other thing 
which the words show us upon the heart of Christ. It 
is curious that the Grc‘ek nas no noun. It is sinjply 
this : * Wist ye not that I must be in My Father’s?’ 
and several commentators have suggested that perhaps 
what was in the mind of Christ was this: ‘How is 
it that ye sought Me ? wist ye not that I must be 
in My Father’s hands, in My Father’s keeping? No 
harm will come to Ma How is it then that ye sought 
Me so sorrowfully? Surely ye can trust Me with 
My Father ! ’ He saw that sonship guaranteed safety. 
— K A. Stuart, The Divine Presence and Other 
Sermons, vol. vl p. 1T7. 

MY FATHER’S BUSINESS 

Lukb ii. 49. 

TifESF. are the first recorded words of the Redeemer 
on earth, and He was twelve years old when He 
uttered them. In these words we have the keynote 
to the whole future life of our Ixird both on earth 
and in heaven. ITie entire purjx)se of our lord’s 
Incarnation is summed up in the three words — * My 
Father’s business’. 

I. In His fii’st words Jesus claims Divine Paternity 
and for Himself Divine Sonship. Christ’s first saying 
was not a moral precept, but a solemn declaration 
concerning His relation to God. He breaks forth on 
the world at the age of twelve and claims to be the 
Son of the Eternal Father. Was it now that the 
consciousness of this great fact dawned upon Him, 
or was it present with Him during the whole of His 
early childhood in Nazareth? Tne confident calm- 
ness with which He utters it suggests that He wa» 
previously conscious of the relationship. 
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II. His Divine Mission. ‘ My Father's business.' 
What is this business? In one word it is Redemp* 
tion, to brinff lost humanity into a salvable condition : 
to provide for the restoration of purity, blessedness, 
and immortality to men who have forfeited all by 
transgression ; to save from sin, its jpower, pollution, 
and penalties all who apply to God tor mercy. 

III. Christ's complete self-surrender. Hb absolute 
devotion to this great business of redeeming the lost 
face is expressed and emphasised in this word — 
*Must’. But why *must*? (1) Because of the 
covenant He made of old with the Father. (S) He 
must because no other being in earth or heaven could 
do the business. (9) * I must ' or men must perish 
under the curse of siiL — R ichaed Robkstb, My jewels^ 

p. 1^6. 

•Wist je not that 1 snst be shoot My Father's hosinossr 
— Lull 11. 40. 

There is a period when earnest spirits become dis* 
posed to contrast the grandeur of their new ideal 
with the littleness of all that is actual ; and to look 
with a sublimated feeling, which in harsher natures 
passes into contempt, on pursuits and relations once 
sufficient for the heart's reverence. At such a crisis 
it was that Jesus gave the answer to His parents ; 
when His piety first broke into original and seiMumin* 
OU8 power, and not only took the centre of His system, 
but threatened to put out those minor and depen- 
dent lights which, when their place is truly understood, 
appears no less heavenly. He spake in &e entranced 
and exclusive spirit of young devotion. — M abtinkau. 

'I'm mother’s love is at first an absorbing delight* 
blunting all other sensibilities ; it is an expansion of 
the animal existence ; it enlarges the imagined range 
for self to move in : but in after years it can only 
continue to be joy on the same terms as other long- 
lived love — that is, by much supjireasion of self, and 
power of living in the experience of another. — George 
Euot, Felix Holt, i. 

Rekbrbncrb. — II. 49.— J. A. Best, Christian Wcrld Fulpit^ 
vol. xlv. p. 147. B. Bsring^Gould, Village Preaching for a 
Year (2ud Series), vol. i. p. 64. C. S. Horae, Christum 
World Pulpit, vol. Ivi. p. 292. F. St John Corbett, The 
Preacher' e Year, p. 22. R. J. Wardell, Preaeher'e Magazine, 
vol. xvii. p. 41R C. H. Spurgeon, Sermone, voL iii. No. 122. 
A Maclaren, After the Resurreetum, p. 193. C. J. Ridgeway, 
The King and Hie Kingdom, p. 60. T. Mardy Rees, The 
BrUieh Congregationaliet, 3rd Sept 1908, p. 206. Expoeitar 
(6th Series), voL i. p. 390. Ibid, voL iv. p. 124 ; voL 
vii. p. 113; vol. viil p. 123. A Maclaren, Expoeitiom of 
Holy Soriptwre — St, Luke, p. 62. 

NEGLECT OF PARENTS' RESPONSIBILITIES 

• He went down with them, and came to NaaRreth, and wae 
subject unto them.'— Luxb ii, $i, 

1. It is distinctly one of the complaints of the present 
day that a very large number of parents, both in the 
upper and the lower classes, do not attend to the moral 
traming of their families. In fashionable life it is 
quite common for children to be banded over to 
nurses and governesses, and to see little of their 
fiathers and mothers, lie old custom of reading the 


Bible every morning with the souls whom God has 
given them is in such circles, of course, extinct ; the 
very idea would be received with derision. Nor are 
characters watched, faults checked, ideas trained. 

II. And this neglect is helped by certain necessary 
steps which the law has taken in modem times for 
the protection of children in so vast and complicated 
a social system as ours. Our lawgivers in insisting 
that children shall be well brou^t up and have a 
fair stai-t in life, have rather led to the impression 
that the duties of the father have been undertaken 
W the State. * What will parents be able to say to 
God at the Day of Judgment for their neglect of 
their children in the matter of instruction and 
example, or restraint from evil ? ' wrote the great 
Archoishop Tillotson in the seventeenth century, and 
we cannot help feeling that such a question brings 
with it in these days even an increased sense of shame 
and regi'et The mother holds the key of the soul, 
and she it is who stamps the coin of character, and 
makes the being who would be a savage but for her 
gentle care a C!hristian man. There is no limit 
to what a mother can do for her children. But the 
father's influence comes only next to the mother's. 
There should be a mutual understanding between 
father and son from the very first, never to oe broken. 
Let a parent make a companion of his child, talk 
with him familiarly, put to him questions, answer 
his inquiries, communicate facts, tne result of his 
own reading, observation, or experience, awaken his 
wholesome curiosity — and all this in an easy playful 
way, without seeming to be doing a task, ana he 
himself will be astonished at the progress m^e. 

III. But again, the neglectful parents cannot have 
the slightest idea of what an incalculable pleasure 
they are depriving themselves by taking no interest 
in the development of the minds of their children. 
As soon as the intelligence be^ns to dawn, the act 
of impressing it becomes most foscinatii^, a delight 
— W. M. SiNcijMB, DiftiouUies of Ovir Dcpy, p. 78. 

* His mother kept all these sayinge in her heert’— Luu ii. 51 . 
The early years in the life of a man whose name 
becomes famous after he has passed middle a^e are 
difficult fields of search for those who would hke to 
trace their hero through every scene of his journey 
from the cradle to the grave, and who believe that 
the head and the heart will always be found to show 
through childhood, boyhood, and youth, the ever- 
deepening lines of character which in the end have 
made him celebrated. ... It is the mother who 
watches and notes the dawn and growth of the 
child's ideas, and preserves the memory of traits that 
to others are unnoticed, but when the naif-hundredth 
year of man’s life is past, she who * kept all these 
things in her heart ' has in most cases long gone te 
her rest’. — Sir William Butler, Life of Gordon. 

RBrBRRNOBa— IL 61.— J. 8« Bartlett, Sermane, p. 71. M. 
O. Glasebrook, Proepiee, p. 40. W. R. Inge, AU S amio * 
Servume, 1906-7, p. 172. IL 61, 62.— H. S. Holland, Chrietiem 
World vol. Iri. p. 233. J* Ouian Davies, The Dmytprmg 
from on High, p. 93. 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE CHILD JESUS 

*And Jesus increased in wisdoxn and stature, aod in favour 
with God and man.’— L ukk ii. 52. 

I. Christ's Mother and Home.—¥\vs\. and foremost 
let us place the mother and the home. These are the 
paramount forces in the traininu; ot a child. The 
mother, and not the schoolmistress, is by nature it- 
self made the teacher of the human race. From our 
mothers — or from those who act a mother^s part — we 
learn, each of us, to speak, and to walk, and to love. 
Ilv her the first and lasting lessons are taught of 
obc»dience, of punctuality, of patience, and of trust. 
And, therefo^l^ when Gm sent forth His Son into 
the world, to be bom of woman, one woman was prc« 
destineil for that unique honour who was pre-eminent 
in every feature of the saintly character. So much at 
least we may say, after reading what Scripture tells 
us of the sayings and doings of the Blessed Virgin 
Maiy. Of the foster-father, Joseph, Scripture tells 
us les.s ; we are left to infer that he was early removed 
by death. But in one emphatic word we are plainly 
told that Joseph, the husband, was a righteous man. 
'rhe home, therefore, where our Saviour was bora and 
nurtured was a home of simple piety toward God and 
man, a household wheiv pure and gentle thoughts, 
honest words and detxls, generous and holy feelings 
lent their natuml fragrant^e to the daily life. Such 
was the home selected by Divine wisdom for the Child 
Jesus. And, similarly, we want the best and purest 
homes for all our children. 

II. And next we I'ecall that the first book lessons 
our Saviour received were, without doubt, given by 
His mother. At her knee He would spell out ceiiain 
Psalms and learn them by heart, and certain chapters 
of Deuteronomy, especially chapter vi., committing 
them all to memory. By degrees He would be able 
to read any part of the Old 'restanient, i-eceiving help 
as to the meaning of difficult j>assages either from the 
lips of St. Mary and St. Joseph, or from the local Rabbis, 
for every Sabbath the Holy Family wimld be gathered 
within the Nazarene Synagogue. At home he would 
leaiTi such elementary lessons of reckoning and of 
writing as would suffice for practical life. It was a 
Ii I ited education, if you will, but it rested upon a 
solid basis. Whatever after education our t hildren 
may enjoy in school or college, happy are those who 
have fii-st learnt to love and remember from the 
teaching of their parents the choicest lines of the 
great poets, the finest passages of our great writers, 
and, not least, of the Bible, whose intelligence has 
been awakened and has drawn forth strength and 
joy from the springs of veneration and love. It may 
be said that our Lord was a Man of the Book. But 
that one Book was a library and literature in itself 
— full of poetry and adventure and patriotic story, 
a literature which reflected, as in a mirror, the 
thoughts of the noblest spirits of a race endowed 
with a genius for religion. And our children have 
indeed the grounding of a libeial education, if they 
have learnt to love their country from Shakespeare, 
to love their God from their Bible or fix)m Vvords- 
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worth, and the beauties of Nature from Shelley or 
Keats. 

III. Observe next the place of the Saviour’s educa- 
tion. Nazareth was a quiet place perched amon^ the 
Galilean hills. Its interests were ruitU and spiritual, 
the childish eyes of Christ opened upon all the scenes 
and labours of village life, upon all the movement and 
colour and fragrance of Nature. We know how all 
these reappear in His parables and give life and beauty 
to His teachings. And yet Nazareth, though so quiet 
and retired, could be reached by the throb or the gi*eat 
world’s movements. Galilee itself was seething with 
the hope and fears of Jewish patriotism ; the fire which 
burst out a few years later in the Jewish War and 
ended in the destruction of Jerusalem was already 
kindling. And ail this lent its influence to the educa- 
tion of the Child Jesus, 

But He retiined throughout a love of the country, 
of the fresh air, of the sunshine. He taught, as a rule, 
out of doors. His chosen friends were, most of them, 
out-of-door workers. His favourite place of prayer 
was the hill-.side or hill-top, with its clear air, its 
silence, its aloofness from human turmoil ; or if not 
the hill-top, then in Gethseraane. Happily, even in 
our precarious climate, we are training our children 
more and more to delight in the fresh air of heaven 

IV. I note, further, that in the education of Christ 
one element was not wanting which h/is been, until 
lately, much neglected by ourselves. He was reantJ 
in the household of a village carpenter, whose daily 
business lay in making and mending the homely im- 
plements of the husbandman, in building and repair 
ing the houses of the peasants. So soon as the Child 
Jesus was able to learn He would \ye frequenting the 
carpenter’s shop and learning to use the tools. He 
was early taught a manual craft. At last we have 
permitted ourselves to see that in keeping children in 
school only to book-work, we have deprived them of 
one of the most important elements in education. 
Manual teaching has been often recommended as 
a preparation for manual work in after years. But 
quite apart from such industrial advantage, the learn- 
ing of manual crafts is wholesome in every way. It 
trains the eye and the hand ; it develops the powers 
of observation ; it leads to wholesome activity ; it in- 
culcates patience and sympathy ; and it confers upon 
the worker a joy that nothing else can give — the joy 
of making something which is at once both useful and 
bealitiful. These wholesome influences, these pure 
and innocent joys were not denied to the Holy Child. 
They must not be denied to our little children if we 
wish them to live hj His rule and follow His blessed 
example. — Bishop Hicks, Christies World Pulpit, 
vol. Lxxvui. p. 278. 

THE QUIET LIFE 

{First Sunday after Epipha>ny) 

* And Jesas increased in wisdom and stature, and in favov 
with God and nian.’~LuKB ii. 53. 

Subject : The Quiet Life of PaxPAmATiov. 

All great work is done slowly and after careful pro- 
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paration. Small matters grow to maturity 
tike'' mushrooms, and as quickly perish, llie giant 
oak takes centuries to mature, and its roots are buried 
deep in the very heart of the soil. Some gaudy 
flowers last only for a day, others, less showy, are 
perennial. 

I. One of the great artists used to mix his colours 
with hLs own blood. Part of our preparation consists 
in suffenng ; the noblest life pictures which we pro- 
duce are painted with our own heart's blood. The 
greatest preachers, teachers, reformers, passed through 
a time of quiet, obscure pr^aration. 

Our Lord said once to His disciples, ‘ Come apart 
into a desert place, and rest awhile '. It is absolutely 
nt ces.sary for our soul’s health and growth that we 
should come apart at times, and have a little time 
alone with God, when we may think, and pray, and 
grow. Our souls need a quiet time to grow, that they 
might bring forth the flowera of holiness, just as the 
flowers in our gaixlen need the quiet time when they 
are unseen under the earth that they may mature. 
The tendency of the present busy, bustling, hurrying 
age is all for doing, and not for learning and praying, 
and growing in grace. Therefore the lesson of the 
great unseen life at Nazareth is specially needed. 

II. The Lessons of EpIphany-tide. — llie whole 
season of Epiphany not only shows us a series of 

ictures, manifestations, of our I^ord Jesus Christ, 

ut also a series of examples for our own lives. 
Humility, Jesus Christ lived a perfect life, yet He 
was always humble. He hath done all things well. 
He went about doing good, performing marvellous 
acts of power and mercy, yet He always worked 
quietly. * See thou tell no man ’ was His command 
to those who were healed by His power. There was 
no seeking for notoriety. He perfectly fulfilled the 
words of the prophet, ‘ He shall not strive nor cry 
aloud ; neither shall anyone hear His voice in the 
streets’. The best Christians are the quietest, the 
best people are those who * Do good by stealth, and 
blush to find it fame’. — H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Notes 
of Sermons for the Year, p. 62. 

THE STEPS OP HIS MOST BLESSED LIFE 

* And Jesus increased m wisdom and stature, and in favour 
with God and man.*— L ukb ii. 5a. 

Too often we unconsciously sever the life of Christ 
liefore His baptism from His life after, as if in some 
way the two were utterly diflerent. But surely the 
life of Jesus after His baptism grew naturally out of 
His life before ; and we may imagine something of 
what passed in His soul during the thirty years of 
preparation by what we know passed from it during 
the three years of His ministry. If we desire to know 
bow the Lord spent those thirty years, we mpst study 
how He spent the three. We are told that our Lord 
has left us an example that we should follow His 
steps ; let us study His steps in Nazareth, and ask for 
grace to follow. 4 

I. He wrought with His hands. ^ Is not this the 
carjienter ? ’ The hands that made the heavens made 


ploughs and household furniture. There is no dis- 
cipline that ennobles a man so much as honest work. 
The way you do your daily toil reacts upon your 
chara(;ter, and either makes you noble, or leaves you 
dumb, driven cattle. God cursed the ground for 
man^s sake. It is work that makes men. Do not 
perforin work merely for pay. Nothing is so ignoble 
— nothing so despicable, as to serve only for mont^. 

II. Our Lord was a student. From three books 
He must have studied. (1) The Bible. (2) Natui-e. 
(3) Man. Let us, too, read these three books. It is 
not so necessary to know the literature of your time 
as to be acquainted with them. Our motto should 
be : ‘ Not many things but much ’. 

III. Our Loi*d learned the secret of being a servant. 
‘ He was subject’. The devil came to Him after His 
baptism, but you may rely upon it he came before. 
Looking at the matter from the human aspect, did 
notour Lord find it difficult to wait? But Christ 
waited — for thirty years He waited. 

IV. Our Lord had a puiposa To do His Father’s 
business. What is the Father’s business? (1) To 
be His child, worthy of Him. (2) And then to love 
— to redeem men, though it cost a cross. But il we 
would follow the steps of the Son of Man, in these 
early years, let us never forget how incessant! v He 
sought fellowship with His Father. — F. B. Mevke, 
In the Beginning Ood, p. 91. 

ReFBRKNCBB. — II. 62 . — Homes Duddeo, Chridand Chruti 
Religion, pp. 62 f. II. 62. — J. Budgen, Parochial Senrum$f 
vol. ii. p. 93. R. Brewin, Preacher' $ Magazine, vol. v. p. 321 . 
W, P. S. Bingham, Sermons on Easter Subjects, p. 216. T. 
Sadler, Sermons for Children, p. 10. R. Alien, 7^ Words of 
Christ, p. 96. C. Kingsley, The Good Ne^oe of God, p. 181. 
J. J. Blunt, Plain Sermons, p. 89. 8. Baring-Gould, Village 
Preaching for a Year, vol. I p. 96. W. H. Brookfield, Sermons, 
p. 227 . Expositor (4th Series), vol. iv. p. 1 ; (6th Series), vol. 
ii. p. 69 ; vol. v. p. 306 ; vol. vii. p. 28. III. 1. — ExpoeUsr 
(4tb Series), vol. ix. pp. 61, 143, 231 ; (6th Series), voL iv. pp. 
199, 294. HI. 1, 2.— H. S. Holland, Ohssrek Times, vol. IxL 
p. 61. HI. 1-14. — A. Maplaren, Etpositiom of Helg Scripture 
— St. Luke, p. 69. 

* Annas and Caiaphas being the high prie^ the word of God 
came unto John the aon of 2Ucnariaa in the wildemeat. — 
Lukb hi. 2. 

Paopinrra have passed for something as well ae 
priests in making God’s will known ; and Established 
Church priesthoods have not been generally on parti- 
cularly good terms with prophets. The only occasion 
on which the two orders are naid to have been in 
harmony was when the prophets prophesied lies, and 
the priests bore rule in their name — F eoook. 

* In the wilderneaa '— Luke hi. a. 

The young who are of healthy, lively blood and 
clean conscience have either emotion or imagination 
to fold them defensively from an enemy world ; whoee 
power to drive them forth into the wilderness they 
acknowledge. But in the wilderness their souls are 
not beaten down by breath of mortals; th^ bum 
straight flame there up to the parent Spirit — G eomb 
Meredith. 
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• And he cunt into all the country about Jordan, preaching the 
iMptittin of repcntAnoo for uio romissioo of lixis.' — L ukb 
111. 3* 

Feikkd Arthur was a Sadducee, and the Baptist 
might be in the wilderness shouting to the poor, who 
were listening with all their might and faith to the 
preacher’s awful acc'ents and denunciation of wrath 
or woe or salvation ; and our friend the Sadducee 
would turn his sleek mule with a shmg and a smile 
from the crowd, and go home to the shade ot his 
terrHc*e, and muse over preacher and audience, and 
turn to his roll of Plato, or his pleasant Greek song- 
book babbling of honey and Hy ola, and nymphs and 
fountains and love To what, we say, does this 
scepticism lead 7 It leads a man to a shameful lone* 
liness and selfishness, so as to speak — the more 
shameful, because it is so good-humoured and con- 
scienceless and serene. — Thackeray, in the sixty-first 
chapter of Pendennis. 

RKTRRRNCBa — III. 3L — A. O. Mortimer, 2^ CAtircA*# Lu$on$ 
for (Ke ChritHam Ynr^ pt. L p. 63. III. 4. — J. Arnold, The 
Interpretation of Sariptwre, p. 10. H. VVindross, Preacher » 
Magaairu^ roL v. p. 60S. IIL 4, 6. — Expositor (6th Series), 
vol. vii. p. 468. III. 6, 6. — K W, Attwood, Sermoiu for 
Clergy and Laity, p. 28. III. 7 . — Expositor (6th Series), vol. 
vL p. 379. III. 7-9. — Ibid, (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 310. III. 
7-14.— /Wi (eth Series), voL i. p. 371. III. Q.--Ibid, vol. 
ix. p. 216. 

* And oofw alee the axe is laid onto the root of the trees.* - 
Lukb in. 9. 

' Thx fourth captain ’ of Shaddai * was Captain Exe- 
cution. His ensign was one Mr. Justice; he also 
bare the red colours, and his scutcheon was a fruitless 
tree with an axe lying at the root thereof.’ — B ukyan, 
Holy Wa/r. 

RanuBBifonk — HI. 9-17* — Expositor (4th Series), voL iL p. 
207* 111. 11. — Ibid^ (7th Series), ?oL ^ p. 487* 

suaaEsnoNs towards a new kind op 

ECONOMY 

* Be oooteiit with your waget.*— Lukb ni, X 4 . 

Thib is a time when it is quite certain we have not 
reached the summit of our striving, but when it seems 
to almost every one that we are very near it Hence 
an unhealthy, feverish impatience. In slower days 
men took duties for theirs and left results to God. It 
is not easy to do $0 now. Duties have been done long 
enough ; causes have been pleaded ; mountains have 
been scaled ; and it is for us now to enter into fruition. 

I. But the times and the seasons are stili in the 
power of the Father, and with Him it is lietter we 
should leave them. Many causes have been sharply 
retarded because theii leaders committed themselves 
to chronological propheciea Three years — and then 
cometh harvest — said the man of the golden mouth ; 
and, because of that, fifty years have come and gone, 
and the harvest is still unreaped. The mountain 
climber achieves one height to find another far above 
him. On the very verge of attainment some un- 
dreamt-of foe rises out of the earth, and our hopes are 
thrown back for years. Work is done poorly, hastily, 
nervously, and with grudging under these conditions. 


Let us return to the ways of the wiser workman into 
whose labours we have entered. They toiled on for 
long and far results. They thankfully accepted every 
sign and token, however faint, of pitigresa But they 
lived on little of such fare, and were stronger and 
calmer than we, to whom it often seems that summer 
is at the doors. Instead of always anticipating the 
end, let as toil on and feel no pang, though it is ddayed 
till we ai*e no more in these streets and beneath these 
skies. 

II. It is hard to pay the price of honesty. It is not 
so much that a true man cares for himself as for his 
influence and for the cause dear to him. The party 
has probably given him at least as much as he has given 
the fmrty. Outside he is accepted as its representative, 
and its adherents are ready with their * loud huzzas ’ 
for everything he says. His commdes, whom he has 
acted with till they have become a kind of second 
conscience to him, are estranged — perhaps embittered. 
Life is hardly long enough for such wrenches as these. 
But for conscience* sake they must be Ixime, though 
influence, reputation, friends, and career should all go. 
Whenever conscience is dead the grave is dug for all 
the faculties, however loud and busy they may be. 
We need this for our life as a nation — men who will 
not sell the truth, and with it their own souls, to any 
party, ecclesiastical, theological, or political. 

III. How is the practice of this economy to be 
learned 7 It is a sovereign remedy to remember that 
we can do with very little happiness of any kind — of 
this kind among the rest. Arthur Helps has remindeii 
us in one of his finest passages of what men have lived 
through, and not ignobly or complainingly — 'in noi- 
some dungeons, in studied tortuies, in abject and 
shifting poverty, after consummate shame, upon tre- 
mendous change of fortune, in the profoundest desola- 
tion of mind and soul, in forced companionship with 
all that is unlovely and uncongenial \ Who are we 
that we should claim a better foie 7 In Metastasio's 
beautiful image the mind, like water, passes through 
all states till it is united to what it is ever seeking. 
Then, have we made the most of the happiness we 
have ? 

Consider Christ and His chosen vessel St. Paul. 
Both most dearly prized recognition ; both thanked 
God and took courage at every token of cheer; both 
experienced the bitterest secrets of solitude. Through 
long tracts the life of Christ flowed on like tlie Nile, 
uncheered by the refreshment of tributary streams, to 
the lonely and awful end. St Paul had no one to stand 
by him in an experience after which a man is never the 
same. Both delilierately provoked the violence of the 
forces by which their lives ended. Yetihow much they 
made or the smallest token of affection ; with what a 
wealth of promise and benediction our Lord welcomed 
kindness to Himself and others like Him when He 
said, He that receiveth a prophet in the name of a 
prophet^ ehall receive a propheVe reward. 

If duty is to be done steadily ,.calmly, and faithfully 
in our days, these are the examples that must guidle 
us. The appointed end is sure ; though the time and 
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track of progress may be and will be at variahce with 
our hopes and dreams* Jesus has yet many things to 
say to us ; we could not bear them now. — W. Robert- 
son SicoLL, Ten-MintUe Sermons, p* 186. 

Rspbebnob.— -III. 16-22.— 'A. Maolarsn, BxpotUumi of 
Holy SenftuTo — Si. Luko, p. 73. 

* He shall baptise you with the Holy Spirit and with fire.*— 

Lukb hi. i 6 . 

* I BEGIN to think/ says Glory Quayle in Mr. Hall 
Caine’s novel, The Christian, ‘ that the real differ- 
ence between preachers is the difference of the 6re 
below the crust’ 

RspeasNOM.— 111. 16. — J. Keble, Village Sermont on the 
Baptiemal Service, p. 10. Spurgeon, Sermom, vol. zviii. Na 
1044. Expoeitor (7th Series), vol, z. p. 180 ; (4th Series), voL 
ia. p. 7. Ill* 21. — A. G. Mortimer, The Church*$ Leuont for 
As Chrigiian Year, pt i. p. 120. C. J. Vaughan, The Prayert of 
Jeaue Chriet, p. 28. Expositor (4th Series), vol. iz. p. 461. 
Ihid. (6th lories), voL vi. p. 98. III. 21, 22. — J. Keble, 
Mesmoru for Aecension Day to Trinity StLnday, p. 176. HI* 
^-—Expositor (6th Series), vol. v. p. 73. III. 23. — IbU. 
(4th Series), vol. iiL p. 286. III. 24. — T. Sadler, Sermone/or 
dkildren, p. 63. III. 38. — S. Coz, Exposiiione, p. 27* H. 
Rlz, ServMfuiy Addressee, and Essays, p. 1. 111. 46. — Joseph 
Parker, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ivi. p. 17* IV. 1. — 
posUor (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 189. IV. 1, 2. — Ibid. (4th 
Series), vol. iii. p. 190. IV. 1-3.— H. Melvill, Penny Pulpit, 
No. 1669, p. 391. IV. 1-13. — Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. 
303, 439. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy S^pture — 
Luke, p. 78. rV. 2. — W. Y. Fullerton, Christ and Men, 

p. 66. 

* Man sl^ not live by bread alone, bnt by every word of God. ' 

—Lukb iv. 4. 

The Greeks . . . knew that man does not live by 
bread alone, that livelihood is not life, that mere 
wealth is not well-being. The satisfaction of material 
wants is not the end of human endeavour. The wealth 
of nations, like the happiness of individuals, has its 
source dee|)er than in the accumulation of riches or 
the expansion of commerce. The true value of the 
goods of life is determined by the sense of life as a 
whole, and by their relation to the higher and dis- 
tinctively human ends of existence. — Butcher’s ifor- 
vard Lectures on Greek Subjects, pp. 79, 80. 

Rkuoion is the sense that you are, as far as you 
are anything, the child of the Larger Life, — R L 
Nutleshit. 

Rbfbrbncbs.— IV. 4.— -T. Arnold, Christian Life, Its Hopes, 
p. 90. IV. S.^Expositor (6th Series), vol. z. p. 340. IV. 6- 
8. — Ibid. (6th Series), vol. Iz. p. 96. IV. 7* — W. H. Brook- 
field, Sermons, p. 262. IV. 9.— Ibid. Sermons, p. 276. 

* Aad the devil said to Him, All this power will I give thee • . • 

if Thou wilt worship Me. —L ukb iv. 6, 7. 

A BTRANOE, frolicsome, noisy little world was this 
school : great pains were taken to hide chains with 
flowers ; a subtle essence of Romanism pervaded every 
arrangement ; large sensual indulgence (so to speak) 
was permitted by way of counterpoise to j^ous 
spiritual restraint Each mind was being reared in 
slavery ; but, to prevent reflection from dwelling on 
tiiis fac^ every pretext for physical recreation was 
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seized and made the most o£ There, as elsewhere, 
the Church stiove to bring up her children robust in 
body, feeble in soul, fat, ruddy, hale, ioyous, ignorant, 
untninking, unau^tioning. ^Eat, cirink, and live!’ 
she says. * Look after your bodies ; leave your souls 
to me. I hold their cure — guide their course: I 
guarantee their final fata’ A bargain, in which 
every true Catholic deems himself a gainer. Lucifer 
just offers the same terms: ‘All this power will I 
give thee and the glory of it ; for that is delivered 
unto me, and to whomsoever I will I rive it. If thou 
therefore wilt woixhip me, all shiul be thine.’ — 
VUlette, xrv. 

Rbpbrbnobr— IV. 9-13. — Expoeitor (4th Series), voL vtt. 
p. 188. IV. 10 . — Ibid. ( 6 th SeriesX voL vii p. 260 ; voL r. 
p. 361. 

‘ The devil departed from Him for a season. ' — Lukb iv. 15 . 

Let not a man trust his victory over his nature too 
far : for nature will be buried a great time, and yet 
revive upon the temptation. — Bacon. 

Rbfbrbncbs. — IV. 13. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. zzzix. 
No. 2.326. IV. 14. — J. Wallace, Christian World Pulpit, voL 
Ivi. p. 381. Expositor (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 339. IV. 16. 
— Ihid. (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 26. IV. 16. — W. P. Balfem, 
Olimpses of Jesus, p. 91. J. Farquiiar, The Schools and SehoeL 
masters of Christ, pp. 46 and 89. J. Alford Davies, Seven Words 
of Love, p. 88. Expositor (6th Series), vol. ii. p. 69. Ibid. 
vol. iv. p. 376; (7 th Series), voL vi. pp. 30, 466. 

THE BEQINNINQ OF THE MINISTRY 

* And He came to Nazareth, where He had been brought op : 
and, as His custom was, He went into the sjrnagogne 00 
the Sabbath day, and stood up for to read. And mm was 
delivered unto Him the book of the prophet Esaias. And 
when He had op^ed the book, He found the place where it 
was written, Ine Spirit of the Lord is upon Me, because 
He hath anointed Me to preach the Gospel to iht poor. 
He hath sent Me to heal the broken-heart^ to preara de- 
liverance to the captives, and recovering of sight to the 
blind, to set at liberty them that are braised, to preach tbs 
acceptable year of the Lord.*— Lukb iv. 16-19. 

Ws are the witnesses in this incident of the ot 
of a ministry which has changed the worldL We 
picture Him as He stands up upon that memorable 
mom, full of a mysterious power. What was the 
secret of that power? Jesus te6U!he8 us the secret 
when He says, ‘The Spirit of the Lord is upon Me’. 
But, again, we may ask, What was it that had sup- 
plied the last element in the education of Jesus to 
Ilis life work? It was temptation — a temptatiem 
victoriously resisted. That is just the element of 
education which so many ministries conspicuously 
lack. Note, again, how the universal be^s with tm 
local ‘ He came to Nazareth, where He had beeai 
brought up.’ How difficult to b^n just there ; ye/t 
that IS just where all true ministries ought to begin. 
And now let us ask what is the meaning of this great 
proclamation in which Christ describes the fourfold 
programme of Christianity ? 

I. First of all, He proclaims a fiodal Gospel, a 
Gospel that deals with circumstances, a Gospel that 
deals with the outside conditions of a man’s Ufa He 
says that He preaches the Gospel to the poor, aad 
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that Christianity is hope to poverty ; this is the first 
note that ( hrist sounds. Now, there can be no mis- 
take whatever as to what poverty means in the com- 
mon judgment of the world. Poverty is degradation 
and dependence ; to be poor is to be at the mercy of 
the world What has Christ to say to that? In 
what way does He preach the Gospel to the poor? 
(1) In this way, that Christianity utterly rejects this 
human view of poverty. It is a Gospel to the 
poor, again, because it arches over every poor man 
the illimitable firmament, and opens to him the doors 
of an everlasting life (3) Christianity is a Gospel 
to the poor, because Christianity alone has taught us 
to have some respect for the rights of labour, some 
sympathy with tne sorrows of poverty, some regard 
for the natural claims of human brotherhood. 

II. The second element of this pragramme of 
Christianity is the healing Gospel. Broken-hearted- 
ness may stand for the sorrows of love, for the poignant 
anguish of love unrequited or shattered, the love that 
seeks but never finds, the love which finds but soon 
loses, the love which wins an imperfect or no earthly 
consummatioa 

III. The third element in the programme that 
Christ announced is an emancipating Gospel. Christ 
brin^ intellectual emancipation. ^Phe true liberty 
is within Christianity, not without, for Christianity 
replaces doubt by certitude, the guesses of hope with 
the never-failing light of faith. 

IV. Christ announced an enlightening Gospel. 
Christianity is the recovery of spiritual faculty — 
sight to the blind, for men were not created blind, but 
seeing ; and Christ gives back the lost power of seeing. 
It is an enlightening Gospel ; the soul recovers iU 
vision, and we see the will of God upon the scroll of 
destiny, and are at peace And who can close the 
book without feeling, too, how there throbs through 
this passage a Divine hospitality and compassion ! 
This is the keynote surely of Christianity, and must 
be the keynote of every successful ministry. — W. J. 
Dawson, Comrade Christ, p. 33. 

RsFBiiaifOBa — IV. 16, 17, 21. — F. J. A. Hort, Village 
Sermons in Outline, p. 36. IV, 16-21. — Expontor (4th Series), 
vol. ii. p. 26. IV. 16-30.— A. B. Bruce, T%e Galilean Gospel, 
p. 20. Expositor (6th Series), vol. iii. p, 21. IV. 17, 18.— 
Lyman Abbott, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlix. p. 68. IV, 
17*19.— W. P. Balfem, Glimpses of Jesus, p. 102. IV, 17-20. 

— Expositor (6th Scries), voL v. p. 66. 

THE BROKEN-HEARTED 

{For Advent) 

' He hath sent Me to heal the broken-hearted. —L uks iv. z8. 

I. A Broken Heart. — A broken heart is a very com- 
mon thing at the present day, perhaps commoner now 
than it ever was in the world's history. Science has 
to a great extent conquered physical pain, but science 
has done nothing to diminish mental pain. So there 
are many reasons why heairts are broken. 

(a) Broken hy Grief . — There is grief, natural grief, 
perha[is we may call it grief which comes upon us, 
which we all expect must come upon us when the 
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pai*ent dies, and we are left without those we love hi 
this cold world. 

(6) There is Failure. — The world of youth is a 
glorious world of sunshine and of bright visions, and 
those visions fade as youth fades, and then the world 
is grey, like some December day. 

(c) Sin. — And there are some whose hearts are 
broken by sin, sin of themselves or of some other. 
Yes, their shame is rightly sufteied, but the thought 
that this shame could have been avoided adds poign- 
ancy to the pain. 

II. Christ came to Heal the Broken in Hea^ — 

To the simple this truth appears in all its simplicity. 
Christ healed the broken heart by taking sorrow on 
Him. He trod the road firct, and the sim[)le with 
grateful hearts tread it after Him. They ask no 
reason why He created sorrow, they ask no reason 
why Christ had to suffer, they merefy feel that they 
are planting their footsteps where Christ trod, and 
that His Divine sympathy enfolds them, and their 
hearts ache no longer as their mind dwells pn His 
sorrow and His love. 

The Christ coming on earth assured us that our 
God was One of infinite pity. Before His coming the 
world knew God as a Being of infinite power, but not 
of infinite beauty. His ^l-embra^r iig love was yet 
unknown to man. Till he heaid of God taking u}x)n 
Himself the form of man, and by the sacrifice of the 
cross, showing that infinite love in infinite self-sacrifice, 
the mystery of His love was hid from man ; but when 
He entered in triumph into heaven He threw open 
ide the gates of heaven and showed the wondrous 
beauty of the Godhead Poverty, shame, sorrow, dis- 
appointment, failure, have henceforth another meaning 
to the Christian. 

* The Spirit of the Lord ie spoo Ma’— Luxe iv. i8. 

In Wesley’s Journal for Monday, Jftad April, 1789, this 
entry occurs : * At four in the afternoon I submitted 
to be more vile, and proclaimed in the highways the 
glad tidings of salvation, speaking from a little emin- 
ence in a ground adioining to the city, to almost 
three thousand people. Ine Scripture on which I 
H[)oke was this (is it possible any one should be ignor- 
ant that it is fulfilled in every true minister of 
.'hrist ?), " The Spirit of the Lord is upon Me, because 
He hath anointed Me to preach the gospel to the 
poor,** etc. 

*To proclaim liberty to the captivea’— Lun nr. i8. 

In confusion there is ever bondage ; and it is to this 
confusion, the want of rhythm and cadence in life, 
the absence of a clear purpose and intention, that it 
owes so much of its weariness and sadness. Have 
you not felt how much there is in the ordinary inevit- 
ible cause of life which renders to bondage? ‘The 
itrong hours conquer us.* We are straitened in our- 
selves and in each other, fettered to a routine which 
makes us often say with John Bunyan, And so I 
went home to prison \ — Dora Grrknwrll. 

Rbfbrbnois.— IV. 18. — H. P. Ldddon, Umvorsity Sermons 
2Qd Scries), p. 281. Expositor {hth Series), vol. li. p. 372. 
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IV. 18, 19.— H. Melvill, Penny Pulpit, No. 1483, p. 1. A. P. 
Stanley, Canterbury Sermons, p. 74. H. M. Butler, Harro^o 
School Sermons, p. 38. Expositor (6th Series), vol. xi. p. 343. 
IV. 19. — Expositor (7th Series), vol. v. p. 16. IV. 21. — Ex- 
positor (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 116. A. Maclaren, Exposi- 
tions of Holy Scripture — Luke, p. 86. IV. 22. — A. G. Mortimer, 
The Church! s Lessons for the Christian Year, pt. i. p. 171. H. 
G. Woods, Church Family Newspaper, vol. xiii. p. 786. IV. 
23.— L. D. Be van. Sermons to Students, p. 93. Expositor (Qih 
Series), vol. 1 . pp. 232, 319 ; ibid. vol. vL p. 446 . 

*No prophet is aooepUble in his own coontrj.’— Luxs iv. 34. 

A coiinESPONDKNT of the Daily News, some years ago 
narrated a circumstance i*egarding the burial of 
Carlyle at Ecclefechan, to illustrate the small honour 
in which the great author was held by his native 
villagers. Hardly any interest was excited by the 
arrival of the funeral party. Mr. Fronde, however, 
rushed fussily up to the station master and said : ‘ I 
hope every precaution is being taken to prevent un- 
seemly crowding ; that the police have taken proper 
me asures to ensure the road b*,*ing kept clear between 
the station and the churchyard.’ * Eh, man,’ was the 
reply, ‘ye needna^ash yei-seP. Tlure’s na an auld 
wife in Eccle fechan that wud pit her heed oot o* the 
winda tae l(.)ok at Tam Carlyle when he was leevin,* 
let alane when he’s deed.' 

Ri5VKRkncI'> 4. — IV. 24. — H. S. Holland, Filal Values, p. 
131. IV. 26. — ExposiU/r (4th Series), vol. viL p. 178. IV. 
28-30. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xiii. No. 763. IV. 29. — H. 
Woodcock, Sermon Outlines (Ist Series), p. 266. Exjjositor 
(6th Series), vol. i. p. 196; ibul. vol. viii, p. 382. IV. 30. — 
Ibid. vol. vi. p. 366. 

Lukk IV, 3a. 

'I'hk first condition of (effective oratory is given in the 
words ‘ this man spaketh with authority '. English 
preachers, ever since the seventeenth century, have 
never possessed this secret, and have therefore never 
commanded their hearers. — Leslie Stkphen, English 
Thought in Eighteenth Century, il p. 355 . 

Rkkerkncb.— IV. 32.— F. B. Cowl, Preacher's Mayazins, 
vol. xvii. p. 431. 

* And they were astonished at His teach ingr/_LuKB iv. 33. 
Say what you will, the Christian religion, it must be 
allowed, has something astonishing about it — Pascal. 

Kkfkrknchs.— IV. 32, 2^i.—Exposiior (7th Series), vol. v. 
p. 366. IV. 33, 34. — A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scrip- 
ture St. Luke, p. 96. IV. Si.— Expositor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 
407. IV. 38.— C. S. Robinson, /Simon Peter, p. 186. Expositor 
(4th Series), vol. vi. p. 366. IV. 36, 39.— M. Eastwood, 
Christian fVorld Pul/nt, vol. xliv. p. 60. Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xxxvl. No. 2174 . IV. 39.— E. A. Askew, The Service of 
Perfect Freedom, p. 206. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xviii. Na 
1071. 


SETTINQ SUNS 

• When the ton was setting.’— Lux* iv. 4a 

What hap}>ened when the sun was setting? ‘He 
laid His hands on every one of them and heaM 
them.' It was the brightest sunrise they ever saw ; 
they forgot that the sun was setting the heavens, 
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for a greater, healthier, happier Sun had risen else- 
where. It will always be so in human history. When 
your heart’s sun is setting another sun will take its 
place and fill the sky with a brighter light There 
18 no despair in love, no sunset hour in the higher 
passions. God will be merciful to you, and He will 
comfort you at the latter end. He has great stores 
of grace, great stretches of ability that have not yet 
been touched, and He will come to you in some sun- 
set hour, and tell you that presently the Sun will 
rise with healing in His wings. 

I. ‘ He laid His hands on every one of them,’ and 
the laying-on of His hands was resurrection, 1*6* 
habilitation, ordination, life. O Thou living Christ, 
why not lay Thine hands upon us, and make men of 
us, and heroes, and triumphant souls ? Why not ? 
There is a great deal of masonry in contact. They 
say that when a certain man shakes bands with you, 
he can by the handshake let you know whether he 
belongs to the Freemasons or not What is it? 
Only himself knows, and his kith and kindred in that 
secret ; but by a grand grasp you know that you are 
hand-locked with a brother. Has the Christian hand 
lost its touch? It is a hand in form, in pressure of 
a certain kind, but is there that electric, magnetic 
touch which is the secret and the seal of a high and 
noble personality ? 

II. ‘ And devils also came out of many, crying out, 
and saying, '1 hou art Christ, the Son of Gal ; * and 
He said, Silence ! But why silence ? They told the 
truth. Yes, they did. VVhv hush them in an ig- 
nominious silence? Simply because they were bad 
spirits. Christ never call^ in the aid of any one 
devil or man, that was bad. The devils also believe 
and tremble, their faith does not bring them to 
peace ; they believe and are afraid ; they believe, and 
they are burned with judgment Christ will not have 
any bad man as a preacher. He does not call for 
men who have no infirmities and no weaknesses, but 
He knows the difference between a man who is infirm 
on purposes and weak that he may serve an end, and 
the sincere man who is only a man. * The best of 
men are but men at the best,' and Christ knows this, 
and therefore it hath pleased Him to call out men 
who 01*6 very imperfect and infirm, but sincere at 
heart, to tell what they know of His kingdom. 

III. ‘ And when it was day, He departed and went 
into a desert place: and the people sought Him, and 
came unto Him, and stayed Him, that He should 
not depart from them.' They said, No, abide with 
us always, we are happy and healthy whilst Thou art 
here. Christ said, No, ‘ I must preach the kingdom 
of God to other cities also VVhat is the lesson ? 
Christ must not be localised. If we want to localise 
Him, we are selfish ; we must send the royalist love 
and gift to other cities also, saying, Let them hear 
by all meana Oh that all the cities of the world 
could hear this music! That is the true secret 
of missiona If we cannot send the living Christ 
Himself, we must send the living Christ in the living 
miasionaiy to preacli good tidings of great joy. 
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— Joseph Pabkkb, City Tempi * Pulpit, poL ▼!. 
fx 242. 

Kbfkiibncm. — IV, 41. — Kxpoiitor (4th SeriM), roi. lii. f* 
460. IV. 42. — Ibid^ (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 103. IV, 48. — 
Ibid. (6th Series), voL v. pu 72. IV. 44— J. StaUMr, CkrttUmm 
World Pulpit, vol. liU. p. m 

HEARING THE WORD 

*Tbe people pressed upon Him to hear the Wet4 •! OodL*— 
Lukb V. 1. 

There was a period in our Saviour’s Galilean ministiy 
when He was the object of popular interest and en- 
thusiasm. It cannot be said that He enjoyed popu- 
larity, for He was persecuted by popularity. This 
eagerness of the ^)eople to heai* Christ, the Great 
Teacher, is full of instruction, and both of encourage- 
ment Hn(i caution to all in every age who preach and 
who hear the Word of Grace. 

I. Motives which Induced Men to Hear the Word 
of Qod : — 

I. Some desired to hear Christ from mixed and 
even unworthy motives ; some came from curiosity, 
im))elled by the desire of knowing something new ; 
some came for bread, or for healing, or for some other 
form of temporal aid ; some came to cavil, to catch 
Him in His words, to betmv Him. 

^2. Some came to hear Christ because their hearts 
felt the chaim of His words and the Divine power of 
His message. Men were captivated, not only by the 
simplicity of His language, toe beauty of His illustra- 
tions, tlie human symimthy of His discourse, but also 
by the ap[)eal He macie to their better judgment, to 
their purest feelings, to their inmost conscience. Still 
does the Divine Word prove its power by drawing the 
hearts of men unto itself. 

II. The Right Method of Hearing the Word of 
Qod. — To hear it profitably men must listen to it : — 

1. With reverence, as to a word higher than that 
of man. 

2. With attention, as to what is of vitaJ interest 
and concern. 

8. With candour, as prepared to wei|^h all that is 
said, although it may be opposed to their prejudices. 

4. With prayer, that the spirit may accompany the 
message to the heart. 

5. With frequency, as remembering that not one 
lesson, not many lessons, can exhaust the riches of 
heavenly truth. 

III. The Purpose for which the Word of Qod 
should be Heard : — 

1. To .ippropriate it in faith. It is well toinc^uire 
and well to consider and deliberate ; but all this is 
means to an end, and that end is a conviction of 
either the truth or falsehood, the importance or the 
worthlessness of what is heard. They truly hear who 
truly believe. 

2. To obey it with cheerfulness and diligence. The 
Word is not merely speculative, it is practical and 
authoritative ; it comes as an imperative to our 
spiritual nature : ‘ Bles.sed are they who hear the 
Word of God, and do it 1 * 


RsrsiiBNOM. — V. 1, — W. P. R&Iferu, Ol%mpie$ of Jestu, 
p. 48, V. 1-11.— G. H. Morrison, Seoitiiih lUoUw, voi L 
p. 84 G. Davidson, Ohrutian World Pulpit, vol. xlvi. 
p. 844 Expodtor (7th Series), vol. y. p. 40 ; (0th SerissX 
veL ilL p. 40a V. Ml.— i6id. (4th Series), voL vi. p. 18. 
V. IL— W. a Xvans, 8wmofw/or ih$ Ohmeh*$ Fsor, p. 171 

THE TWO MIRACULOUS DRAUGHTS OP 
PISHES 

* He eeli sole Simon, oat into the deep and let down 

jonr nets for a draught —Luu v. 4. 

Yon know that Christ was twice pleased to work a 
miracle in this matter. He twice came to His 
Apostles when they had been toiling for many bourti, 
and had taken nothing, and gave them by a miracle 
abundance of fish. Once was before His Resurrection, 
once after it 

The first miracle was a type of the calling of men 
into Christ’s Church, as it is now, here on earth ; the 
second miracle was a type of their being called into 
that same church as it will be hcreaiter in heaven. 

I. In our Lord’s first miracle there were two ships. 
This sets forth to us that when His Aix)stle8 liegan 
to preach there were two Churches, tne Church of 
the Jews and the Church of the Gentiles. He came 
to make both one. But in His second miracle there 
was only one ship, because herealler in heaven there 
will be only one Church, one family, one fold with one 
Shepherd. 

it. In our Lord’s first miracle the lish were gathered 
in from both sides of the ship, the left as well as the 
right. Fdr bad men as well as good men are brought 
into His CJburch on eaiih. But it will not be so here- 
after. The Church in heaven will be altogether holy. 
This is represented to us in the second miracle, by 
our Lord’s commanding the Apostles to cast the net 
on the right side of the ship only. The light side is 
a type ol the good, and it is the good only that will 
be gathered into heaven. 

HI. In the first miracle, the net break. It could 
not keep all it caught. And so it is with the Church 
on eartn. But in the other miracle the net did not 
break. For none of those that are counted worthy 
to enter heaven will ever fall away again. They being 
once safe, will be safe to all eternity. Nothing can 
take them away from God. That net will never 
break at all. 

IV. In the first miracle we know not how many 
fishes were taken. This teaches us that on earth the 
number of the true servants of God will never be 
known. But in the second miracle the number is 
told us. And so the number of those that are re- 
deemed will he known in heaven. All that we tea 
there will be written in the Book of Life. Evenr one 
will b<* known ; every one will be counted. • I heard 
the numlier of them,’ St John says in the Book of 
Revelation. 

V. In the first miracle nothing is told us as to Um 
sort of fishes ; some might be baa and some good ; ia 
the second they were all good, * Full of grMt fiahei,' 
says St. John. 

VI. In the first miracle the ships bqpm to sink. 
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But in the other miracle the ship did not begin to 
sink. The Church, as it will be in heaven, can neither 
be in trouble nor in danger any more. — J. M, Nealk, 
Sermon$ in Sackville doUege Chapel, vol. n. p. 61. 

R«raa«ifom.-~V. Wright, Ths Owvrded Gate, p. 79. 

J. C. M. Bellew, Fw$ 0cca$ional Sermom, p. 1. A. H. Walker, 
PteacKer^i Magaaine, vol. Iv. p. 80. E. O. Jones, Sermom by 
Welihmm, p. 201. 8. Baring-Oould, Village Preaching for a 
Year, voL ii. p. 56. Basil Wilberforce, Sanctification by the 
Truth, p. 74. Spurgeon, Sermone, vol. vill. No. 443. A. 
Maclaren, Expoeitione of Holy Scripture — St. Luke, p. 102. 

FAITH TRIUMPHANT IN FAILURE 
* Now when He had left speaking, He said unto Simon, Launch 
out into the deep and let down jour nets for a draught » . . 
and their net brake.' — Lukk v. 4, 5, 6. 

A BKAUTiFUL gospel : a glorious message, surely, for 
those of us who are sometimes attacked with despond- 
ency. 

I. The Wreckage of Human Life. — More than 
half the wreckage of human life which we see scattered 
alK)iit the beacn of mortal existence is due to a very 
great extent to want of success after labour faithfully 
uiulerUiken and toiled at with energy. Failure in 
our work is responsible for almost all the suicides we 
hear and read of to-day, and by suicide I do not mean 
the taking of our own life, but the robbing oui'selves 
of our own character which God has given us with 
which to do something in this world. If you come to 
think of it, success and failure are two words which 
find a very permanent place in the vocabulary of 
human experience. We are told by some p^ple that 
one man is bom to succeed and another is bom to 
fail. To maintain such a statement as that is not 
only to be un-Christian, but to be absolutely ungodly. 
The issue of your efforts, if you will only take the 
trouble to see, is always finally due to yourself. 

II. Want of Enterprise. — If the issue is failure, 
rnoie often than not the reason lies in our own want 
of enterprise. ‘ launch out into the deep,' said our 
Lord to His disciples, who had toiled all the night 
and caught nothing. Look at this twentieth-century 
Christendom, what it ought to be and what it is. We 
have l>een toiling in the shallows; we must launch 
out into the deep of human nature and let down our 
nets for a draught. 

III. Faith Triumphant in Failure. — The motto 
of the Chui*ch and of its individual inembere must 
ever be — faith trium|)hant in failure. Where faith 
is absolute, failure is absolutely impossible. What 
we want is a faith grown stronger through the emors 
and failures and follies of the past 

IV. The Moral Teaching of the Parable. — If we 
are Christs, all our sins when repented of make us 
holier, l)ecaii8e the very best experience is that most 
dearly bought By the gmee of repentance we can 
make even wrong help on the side of right and 
righteousness. By confession of our sins to ^mighty 
God we can transform error into wisdom. We are not 
alone : our Master, Jesus the Son of God, is with us 
in the boat ; therefore, we can afford to be enterpris- 
ing and launch out into the deep. Aye, the strength 
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of our ChurchmanshiD lies not in the power of our 
resolutions or in our aetermination to acnieve spiritual 
success, but in the word He spoke : * Lo, I am wiUz 
you alway, even unto the end of the world/ and 
‘ Without Me ye can do nothing’. 

Rsmaifoa.— V. 4-9. — C. Perren, Ouilme Sermone, p. 239. 

THE MIRACULOUS DRAUGHT OP PISHES 

^ And Simon answering said unto Hi^ Master we have toiled 
all night, and have taken nothing : nevertheless at Thj 
command 1 will let down the net'— L ukx v. 5. 

I PURPOSE to treat this incident of the miraculous 
draught of fishes in a more or less parabolic way. 
We shall be standing by the Sea of Galilee, but we 
shall be thinking and speaking of the sea of life. We 
shall be watching a few fishermen coming ashore, first 
with empty boats at dawn of day, and then with boats 
laden almost beyond the point of safety with a great 
catch of fish ; but behind the picture I want us to 
find some of the inner meaning of success and failure 
upon wider and more perplexing waters, 

I. * We have toiled all night, and have taken noth- 
ing.’ That was not the first vain night by a good 
many that they had spent on the &a of Galilee. 
Mind you, these men were no novices. They knew 
their business. They had known the Galilean Sea 
from their boyhood — ail its moods and tempera, its 
dangera and its possibilities. The story of their 
bread-winning life had been told upon its waters. 
They were experts, and their boat was empty. ITiey 
had worked hard and worked wisely, and the sea had 
beaten them. In spite of the instincts and love of a 
lifetime on its waters, it can send a man asboi*e with 
an empty boat 

Ana on the greater sea where you and I do our 
work the same story is ever being told. It is a diffi- 
cult story to understand. It is beyond us all. The 
failure of the foolish, the incompetent and the lazy is 
a foregone conclusion. But how often do we see the 
wise, strong, earnest, capable souls coming fix)in their 
toils with nothing to show ! 

II. Success and failure are deep and inwaid things. 
No surface j udginent ever truly appraises them. The 
world reads failure in an empty boat God reads 
failure in an empty heait. ‘ We have toiled all 
night, and have taken nothing *. Well, what of that ? 
That is no tragedy if you can say, ‘ We have toiled 
all night, and have lost nothing’. This is where you 
begin to see right into the heart of the workers 
failure — not the thing he did not win, but the thing 
he did lose. 

Hopelessness, indifference, weak despondency, fool- 
ish desperation, cjuiical unbelief, these are the things 
that go to make real failure. It is not ouri^orance 
and clumsiness that baffle the Almighty — ^it is our 
despair. 

III. 'We have toiled all night* The night waa 
the light time for fishing. If they had had no suoceaa 
then, what chance was Uiere in the glare of the sun ? 
Oh how we are snared in the tradiUons of our toil ! 
How we are limited by the little that we have had 
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time to justify! How conventional and unenterpris- 
ing are these hearts of ours in the wide world of the 
spirit ! Fancy putting to sea in the middle of the 
morning! Even thing was against it, except the 
word of the Master ; but Simon came to know ei^e 
his lifework was done that that is the most ti*emend- 
ous and significant exception in all the world. 

IV. Again, these men succeed e<l where they had 
failed. The old sphere of their labours was the sphere 
of their reward. W<,* all need to know that tlie one 
vital net^sity of our lives is to be sought, not in the 
setting, hut in the spirit of them. Any boat will do 
if Christ bids yon launch it. Any hour is a harvest 
hour if Christ bids you let down the net. 

V. The men who succeeded were the men who had 
failed. Failure is not a standing disability in the 
service of the kingdom. In the world it is sometimes 
a final dis(|ualification, an unpardonable sin. The 
world says to the failures, ‘ StfUid aside and let some 
one else try. You have had your chance. Now make 
room for a better man.' He is always a better man, 
this man who has not tried. The world is quite 
agrec^able that the boat should be launched again, but 
it stipulates for a different crew. And some are too 
ready to accept the stipulation and drop out. I 
wonder how many minister last year received at least 
one note from a steward, a leader, a Guild secretary, 
coutiining the phrase, ‘ Let some one else try ’. Note 
the way of Jesus. ‘Launch out,’ you men who but 
lately came ashore with empty nets. — »P. C. Ainswokth, 
The Pilgrim Churchy P- 62. 

• At Thy Word. —L uke v. 5 , 

Simple obedience to the word of God is sublime. By 
the word of God was set in force the whole creation. 
At God’s word Peter is to fish. Fishing is a very 
oixlinary exxupation for those who live by the sea- 
shore, but if a man fishes according to God’s word, 
he puts himself into accord with the universe, and 
will catch a multitude. 

I. As the father expects the child to listen and be 
obedient to his word, so are we God’s children if our 
life is lived in obedience to the will of God, Before 
all of us there is the great sea of life, and we are ail 
fishers in it. It is not a matter of success or failure, 
but the question is ; Am I living ray life according to 
the word of God ? 

The fishers on the lake were disappointed men. 
T'hey had fished the whole night and the catch was 
rmthing. Anybody who tries to do good in this 
u (irld will, sooner or later, lie under the sense of being 
coirtplete failures. Sometimes it has seemed like 
nigll^ with hardly a gleam of light when everything 
has l^een against us. ‘ Master, master, we have toiled 
all night, and have taken nothing, nevertheless, at Thy 
word. If you know you are doing God's will, you 
look not to the catch, but you look to catch His eye. 

II. The Disciples were tired out, when the Lord 
said to them, * Launch out into the deep and let down 
your nets for a draught,' and if the thought comes to 
you, Why should not I have rest at last ? remember 
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their reply, ‘ Nevertheless, at TTiy word, again I will 
let down the net *. 

III. The Word of God to the Disciples seemed a 
little unreasonable. If they did not catch the fish by 
night, it is not likely they would catch them by day. 
Let your life be obedient to His word, and if His 
word seems to you to be unreasonable, who are you to 
stand up before the Eternal Wisdom of God ? Yes, 
fish by day, if He tells you to. 

IV. Another point is, ‘7 will lay down the net at 
Thy word *. If our Lo^ has spoken to you, you do 
it. God has created all of us tor a purpose, and He 
will reveal that purpose to us in our life. If He says, 
‘ Go out into the deep,’ no more hugging the shores 
of conventionalities. Go out and be the Christian 
whatever it costs you, and the Nevertheless becomes 
always the more. — A H. Stanton. 

REFERKNCbs. — V. 6. — II. W. lliley, A Yearns Sennon^, vol. 
ii. p. 17 . Spurgeon, S&rmons^ vol. xzviii. No. 1654, and vol. 
xlviii. No. 2810. C. S. Ilohiiison, p. 149. V. 7. 

— Archbishop Magee, TTw Gospel and the Age, p. 181. 

THE MIRROR AND THE VISION 

'When Simon Peter saw it, he leU down at Jesus' knees, 
saying^, Depart from me ; for I am a sinful man, O Lord.* 

— Luke v. 8. 

The presence of Jesus in the world brings all men to 
their proper measurements. In other words. He is 
the iniiTor in which men see themselves as they really 
are. Peter had such a vision of himself in the facx‘ of 
Jesus Christ, and as he beheld his real self in the 
depths of that pure and perfect mirror, he was con- 
strained to cry : ‘ Depart from me ; for I am a sinful 
man, O Lord ’. Here, then, we have got three things 
that command attention. There i.s (1) the Mirror ; 
(2) the V ision ; (8) Christ's inteipretation of the 
Vision. 

I. The Mirror. — Jesus Christ is God’s thought of a 
man expressed in a human life. It is true that 
He was the revelation of God’s character, the mani- 
festation of the Divine will, the focussed splendour of 
God’s nature, the Word made flesh, the Son of God : 
but He is also the revelation of God’s idea of human- 
ity, and what man is to be when God’s perfect work 
with Him is done. In the vision of what we ouglit 
to be, and what God intends to make us, we see how 
blighted and sin-ruined our nature is. 

II. The Vision. — Peter saw himself as a sinful man. 
Most of us see sin most clearly in other people, and 
then our judgment of it is swift, and our condemna- 
tion of it stern. Or we cry out about »in and its 
enormity in the general, and fail to see it as it is, 
lodged and entertained in our individual hearts. A nd 
so Jesus, knowing man, warned against the folly and 
the hypocrisy of seeking to take the mote out of our 
brother's eye when there was a beam in our own eye, 
’The awful fact of sin is written on as, and the first 
step toward deliverance and holiness is to see the vision 
of Peter. 

in. The Inteipretation. — There is Christ’s inter- 
pretation of the vision and the cry. Hew does Jesus 
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look upon this cry of Peter, * Depart from me ? * He 
hears m it the confession of Peter^s unworthiness : 
but He also sees in his humility and helplessness a 
desire for goodness, and understands that this ‘ De- 
part from me* is at bottom the first step of the 
ladder of holy aspiration. Confession is the way to 
holiness, humility is the b^inning of virtue, our sense 
of utter helplessness is our greatest recommendation 
to the Saviour. — D. L Ritchie, Peace the UmpiTe^ 
and other Sermons^ p. 91. 

Rrpbrknobi. — V. 8 . — J. Martineau, Endeevooun after the 
Ohriaiian Life, p. 70. Bishop Gore, Ghridian World Pulpit^ 
▼ol. lix. p. 222. Bishop Westoott, Village Sermont, p. 111. 
J. Mowat, Preacher*$ Mageusine, vol. z. p. 37. Expositor (4th 
Seriea)i rol. x. p. 133 ; (5th Series), vol. x. p. 334. A. Mac- 
lareu, Expositions of Holy Scriptwre — St, Luke, p. 110. V. 9. 
— Expositor (7th Series), vol. x. p. 479. V. 10. — E. W. Att- 
wood, Sermons for Clergy and Laity, p. 236. C. S. Robinson, 
Simon Peter, p. 173. V. 12. — Expositor (4th Series), vol. vi. 
p. 443. V. 12, 13. — H. M. Butler, Harrow School Sermons 
(2nd Series), p. 252. 

PRAYER AND ITS RESPONSE 

^ I will : be thou clean.'— Luxi v. 13 . 

To see the power and the beauty of these words we 
must pause and consider the surroundings in which 
our Lord found Himself when He performed this 
miracla For this brief story is a peitect illustration 
of what the Gospels set themselves to achieve The 
writers of the Gospels never thought of a complete 
and ordered account of the life of our Lord Jesus 
C'hrist. Here in this stoiy, for instance, is the cui-e 
4)f a leper. The time and the date are not given. 
It .somehow seems to read like we might begin an 
ordinary story — it happened one day. For St. 
Matthew says that He came down from the mountain, 
that is after He had given the Sermon on the Mount 
St. Luke says, * it came to pass in a certain city,' St. 
Mark says, ‘ there came a leper'. No time or place is 
mentioned, and there has l^n great controversy as 
to whei'ealx)ut8 in the Gospels this story of the heal- 
ing of the leper should come. How different it is 
when we come to the heart of the stoiy I You will 
find that all the Gospels tell us in the same words. 
The same thing happened. They tell us what the 
leper did and v^at he said, and what Jesus Christ did 
and said. They give the same essential details; so 
l^eautiful was the picture that they could not forget it 

Now look at the kernel of this story which the 
(xospels have recalled. What are the particular 
lessons ? 

!• The Man*— In the time of our Lord leprosy 
was one of the most baneful scourges which swept 
across the Holy Land. It is when we remember 
these things that we see the graciousness of Jesus 
Christ. ^le stretched out His hand and actually 
touched the man — the hideous, repulsive, clammy 
cn ature — actually touched him. 

II. His Prayer. — And the second lesson is perhaps 
harder for us to see, but none the less it is beautiful. 
We see in this prayer and miracle how Jesus Christ 
restrains Himself and obeys a certain law in the work 


of healing. This law necessitates that before a man 
can be healed he must repent of his sins and ask to be 
healed on his own initiative. And the more we con- 
sider this, the more pathetic does the life of our Lord 
on this earth become to us. He had to pass numer- 
ous men as they sat by the wayside stricken or injured 
and helpless, for they never brought His aid or lifted 
up the cry for help. He saw many lepers who looked 
on Him not heeding Who He was, ana who would not 
lift up their voices to ask Him for a boon. He had 
to see these heart-breaking sights and watch the de- 
spair of the sufferers, but still He might not speak, 
why did they not understand ? Why did they not 
try out when just a message of love and trust would 
have brought Him to their side? But sodden and 
desperate they plodded along their dreary road : they 
made no sign, and He coul^ do nothing for them. 
That was the law of His mission. There must be in 
the suppliant and in the recipient a certain moral 
temperament, a certain spiritual outlook, a personal 
desire to love that will go out from the soul towards 
the pei*son of Him Who would draw it unto Himself. 
There must be this faith in the soul before any virtue 
from Jesus Christ can go foilh. 

III. The Response. — When this is there, then in- 
stantly and inevitably His life passes into theirs. 
They will be invaded by His strength, permeated by 
His vitality, quickened by His power; only they must 
fulfil the condition, they must make it evident by 
some appeal, or He is powerless. 

RKPaaKNOBS. — V. 16. — C. J. Vaughan, The Prayers of 
Jesus Christ, p. 3. James Vaughan, Fifty Sermons (9th Series), 
p. 128. V. 16-26. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xvii. No. 981. 
V. 17 . — Ibid. Sermons, vol. xii. No. 720; vol, xxxiii. No. 
1991. Expositor (4th Series), vol. viii. p. 220. V. 17-26. 
—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — 8l, Luke, p. 
120. V. 18-20. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol, lil. No, 3010. V. 
19. — Expositor Series), vol. iii. p. 218. V. 20. — H. M. 

Butler, Harrow School Sermons (2ad Series), p. 252. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xli. No. 2417. V. tX.^EwposiUrr (4th Series;, 
vol. 111. p. 285 ; (5th Series), voL vi. p. 472. V. 25-27. — Ibid, 
(0th Series), vol. viii. p. 38. V. 20. — Spurgeon, Sermons, 
voL xlv. No. 2014. V. 27. — W. B. Selbie, The Servani of 
Ood, p. 281. V. 27, 28.--C. Bnsor Walters, The Deserted 
Christ, p. 89. 

WHY OUGHT i TO BE A CHRISTIAN? 

‘ Follow Me.’— Luo v. 27. 

That was Christ's call to Matthew ; it is Christ’s call 
to ua Why should we obey it ? Why — to put the 
question in concrete form — ought I to be a Christian ? 

I. I begin with this: Goodness is the grratest 
thing in the world, and to seek after goodness is our 
first duty in life. Here is the truth I want to em- 
phasise : there are many things that are desinMe : 
there is one thing that is necessary. There is the 
greatness of wisdom, the greatness of political influ- 
ence, the greatness of material power ; but high 
above all other forms. of greatness is the greatness of 
goodness. Ordinarily we do not question this. But 
there is to-day under certain eutnunstances a real 
temptation to do so. ‘ Never let us allow ourselves,’ 
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said Dean Church once, ‘ never let us allow ourselves 
the thought, which I fear comes into men's minds, 
that being clever and having knowledge makes up 
for not caring to be good.’ To speak in detail of 
this goodness alVr which man ought to seek would 
can V me too far afield. me notice two points 

only. In the first place, the good we need is not 
simply power to perform one or two good deeds, but 
— to put it in a word — character. And secondly, it 
is our duty to seek after the highest goodness that is 
revealed to us. 

II. The highest form of goodness of which the 
world knows is incarnate for us in Jesus Christ. 

III. Goodness the greatest thing in the world — 
man’s fii-st duty to seek after goodness, the highest 
goothu'ss revealed to him — that highest goodness 
inciirnate for us in Jesus (Jlirist ; what then ? I ought 
to follow Christ, I ought to be a Christian. 

I am a follower of Christ to-day, not only, not 
chiefly liecause in His example Is the loftiest standard 
of human duty, but because I have found that what 
( hrist bids me be He helps me to be. Do you say, 

• So will any great example help us ' ? yes, but not 
as Chri.st does. He makes His own strength mine. 
What other, however great and good, can do that 
for you ? Two things only I ask — Do you want to 
do what is right? Do you want power to do it? 
^rhen obey Chnst when He says, ‘ Follow Me 
If Christ is to be anything to you. He must come, 
not first as the Perfect Example to be imitated, but 
as the Great Deliverer who will strike off* the chains 
and set the captive fiee. — G. Jackson, First Things 
Firsts ]). 49. 

REFKRKNrKs. — V. 27- — ExposttoT (5th Seriefi), vol, viii. p. 
37. V. 27, C. Hortier, Christian fVarld Fulpii^ vol. 1. 

p. 133. V. 27-20, — H. S. Hoi land, Christian World Pulpit^ 
vol. xivi. p. 103. V. 27-32. — Expositor (5th Serie*), vol. iiL 
p. 322. V. 31. — Spurj^eoii, Sermons, vol. xlix. No. 2835. 

D. f raser, Mduphora in the Gospels, p, 95, 

* 1 not to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance.’— 

Lckk V. 32. 

‘Seking many of the rich at Clifton church,* wrote 
John Wesley, ‘my heart was much pained for them, 
and I was earnestly desirous that some of them 
mi^ht enter into the kingdom of heaven. But 
full as I was, I knew not where to begin in wam- 
iii 2 them to flee from the wrath to come, till my 
Testament opened on these words: “I came not 
to call the righteous, but sinners ^ ; in applying 
which my soul was so enlarged that methonght I 
could have cried out (in another sen.se than poor vain 
Archimedes), ‘‘Give me where to stand, and I will 
shake the earth Three years later Wesley has 
another notice of this text ‘ We came to Ncw( astle 
about six ; and after a short refreshment walked into 
the town. I was surprised; so much drunkenness, 
cursing, and swearing (even from the mouths of little 
children), do I never remember to have seen and heard 
before, in so small a compass of time. Surely this 
place is ripe for Him who “came not to call the 
righteous, but sinners 
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RsPBHSNcn.— V. 33.— Expositor (4th Series), vol. L p. 
348 ; vol. X. p. 29 ; (5th Series), vol. i. p. 15 ; (7th Series), 
vol. vi. p. 73. V. 33 36.— IhuL vol. i. p. 347. V. 36.— 
J. Keble, Sermons for Lent to Passion-tide, p. 410, V. 38. — 
T. Sadler, Sermons for Children, p, 38. 

* No man putteth a piece of a new garment upon an old ; if 
otherwise, then iMth the new maketh a rent, and the piece 
that was taken out of the new agreeth not with the old. 
And no man putteth new wine into old bottles ; else the 
new wine will burst the bottles, and be spilled, and the 
bottles shall perish. But new wine must be put into new 
bottles ; and both are preserved;*— Loxs v. 36 , 37 . 

Hkink (|uotes this passage in his rather jaundiced 
and supei*ficial sketch of English society, as the text 
for the following reflections : * The concessions which 
have there l)een made to liberal ideas have been with 
difficulty wrested from mediicval rigidity, and all 
modern improvements proceed there, not from prin- 
ciple but fi-om sheer necessity ; they bear the curse of 
that system of ha If- measures. . . . The religious re- 
formation in England is but half complete, and one 
finds oneself much worse off* between the four bare 
prison walls of the Episcopal Anglican church than 
in the lat ge, beautifully-painted, and softly-cushioned 
spiritual dungeon of Catholicism. Norh/is the }>oliti- 
cal reformation succeeded much better. . . . Although 
many improvements have recently been made in this 
melancholy state of affairs in England ; although 
limits have been placed to temporal and clerical 
avarice, and though the great falsehood of popular 
represen tit ion is, to a certain degree, occasionally 
modified by transfemug the j>ervei*ted electoral voice 
of a rotten l)orough to a great manufacturing town ; 
although the harshest intolerance is here and there 
softened by giving ceilain rights to other sects, still 
it is all a miserable patching up which cannot last 
long, and the stupidest tailor in England aui foresee 
that, sooner or later, the old garment of state will he 
rent asunder into wretched rags.* 

REFERJENces. — V. 30-39. — D. Fraser, Metaphors in the 
Gospels, p. 106. Expositor ( 0 th Series), vol. t p. 319. 

PROGRESS NEEDS PREPARATION 

' New wine must be put into new bottles ; and both are pre- 
served.’— Luke V. 38. 

Under tliis simple Parable the Saviour would teach 
us the far-reaching truth that progress needs pre- 
paration. If you want the new wine you must pre- 
pare new bottles. 

This principle of the need of preparation before 
progiess is far reaching, and applicable in many 
ways. 

We all know that the ground must be prepared if 
it is to yield a full harvest ; we know that animals 
must be trained if they are to be fit for the service 
of man ; children need the discipline of school, and 
to practise olxrdience in their home life if they are to 
be ready for the station of life to which it may please 
God to call them ; and education milst not cease with 
childhood — the young man or young woman, if he or 
she is to make use of the education of childhood, 
must still continue to learn ; continuation schools 
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evening classes, the opportunities of apprenticeship 
must fiul be attended to, it we would make the neces- 
sary preparation for our progress in life. 

Thus the truth of the text is constantly before us, 
new wine must be but into new bottles. 

As the text is true with regard to the ordinary 
conditions of this life, so is it true with reference to 
our highest interests in matters of religion. 

I. The event which has made the greatest difference 
in the condition of the woild and done most to ad- 
vance the true progress and well-being of mankind is 
t he Incarnation of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
Lven the most superficial observer can see that the 
lorcmost countries in the world, the countries which 
are most civilized, are those which bear the name of 
< 'hristian ; there may be (alas, we know there are) 
many im|)erft»ctions, but nevertheless the nations 
which (‘all thenis(‘lves Christian are the foremost 
nations of the world. 

'This greiii (‘vent in the progress of the human 
ia *(*, the Incarnation of the Ixjrd, was prepared for 
!)v a great pn'pa ration. It was, we are expressly 
told, in the fiilh loss of time that the Saviour came. 
'The langinge and philosophy of Greece, the worhl- 
wide s\st(‘m and government of the Homan Empire, 
Iho special revelation to the Jews as we have it in 
Mie Old Testament, all prepared the way for the 
lining of Christ. He vfiis the True Vine from which 
the new wine w.xs to Ik; made, and the world was 
duly preparial to receive Him. 

Immediately before the Saviour came, St. John the* 
Baptist was sent to prepare the way before Him, and 
when the Saviour commenced His ministry we read 
that He appointed other seventy also, and sent them 
out two and two before His face, into every city and 
place whither He Himself would come. 

II. The love of God and the love of our neighbour 
are the viUil powci'S which flow through the stem and 
the branches of the True Vine and give us the new 
wine. 

The love of God will lead us to be constant in our 
devotion, by ourselves, with our families, in our at- 
tendance on the services of our Church, in fmpient 
reception of the Holy Communion. The love of our 
neighbour will show itself in acts of kindness visiting 
and relieving the sick, feeding the hungry, clothing 
the naked, in being ‘ kind and tender-liearted one 
towards another, forgiving one another even as God 
for Christ’s sake lias forgiven us *. — Hishop IIdward 
K ixo, The Love and Wisdom of Ood^ p. 215. 

IIkfkkknces. — V. no. — J. T. Bramston, Fratrilnu^ p. 20. 
^V^ M. Sinclair, Dilfirulties of Our Day, p. 147. H, S. 
Holland, Chrutian Jl^orhl Puljdt, vol. liii. p. 17. VI. 3, 4. — 
Alired Rowland, The Exchanged Oroiuns, p. 83. VI, 4 . — 
Krpontor (4th Serie.s), vol. ix. p. 9; ibid, (ftth Series), 
vo). X. p. 152. 

* He knew their thoughts.' — L ukb vi. 8. 

Ok Zelter, as architect and musician, Goethe once re- 
marked that ‘ as soon as he enters a city, the buildings 
stand before him, and tell him their mei'its and their 


faults. Then the musical societies receive him at 
once, and show themselves to the master with their 
virtues and their defects.’ 

* And He said unto the man, Stretch forth thy hand. And he 

did so : and his hand was restored whole as the other.’-- 

LcKK VI. 10. 

AriKK some time I went to a meeting at Arne-side, 
whcie Richard Myer was, who had lx;( n long lame of 
one of hi.s arms. I was moved of the Lord to say 
unto him, amongst all the people, ‘ Stand up on thy 
legs ’ (for he was sitting down): and he stood up and 
stretched out his arm that had been lame a long 
time, and said, ‘ Be it known unto you, all peoph*, 
that this (lay I am healed’. Yet his parents could 
hardly lx;lieve it ; but after the meeting was done, 
they had him a.side, and took off his doublet, and then 
saw it was true. He came soon after to Swarthmore 
meeting, and then declared how that the Loi*d had 
healed him. — From Fox’s Jou/rnal for 1653. 

RBFEnKNcBS. — VI. 12. — W. P. Balfeni, Glimpees of JesMs, 
p. 115. Spurgeon, Hermom, vol. xiv. No. 708. KxjyonUyr (fi\h 
Series), vol. i. p. 370. VI. 12, 13. — C. S. Macfarland, The 
Spirit OhrutliJee, pp. 89 and 101. C. J. Vauglian, The Prayers of 
Jestis Chrisl, p. 23. VI. 13. — H. P. Liddon, Sermons on Some 
^Vords of Christ, p. 130. Exjyo.ntor (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 21 ; 
ibid. (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 338. 

ST. SIMON AND ST. JUDE. APOSTLES 

' Simon called Zelotes.'— Lukb vi. 15. 

• Jude, the servant of Jesus Christ.*— Judb i. 

The festival in remembrance of these two Apostles 
was first observe d in the eleventh century, or soon 
after; and the fitness of a joint celebration on the 
same day is derived from the fact that in all the 
sacred catalogues their names ai’e found in juxta- 
j)osition immcKliately after that of James the son of 
Alpha?us. 

Very little is said of either of these saintly men in 
the New Testament, but that little is profoundly in- 
teresting. 

I. St Simon has two surnames in the Gosjx»ls — 
‘Simon the ( anaanite* and ‘Simon called Zelotes’. 
These appellations have provoked much controversy : 
some biblical critics maintain that he is thus styled 
because he was a native of C.-ma in Galilee, while 
others maintain that this addition to his name con- 
tains no reference to the plaa; of his birth, but indicates 
either his previous association with the Zealots, or 
his ardent temperament, which prompted him to 
exert himself with vehement earnestness for the 
spread of the Gospel, and for the vindication of its 
pure and holy docti’ines. Be this as it may, St 
Matthew and St Mark designate him ‘Simon the 
Canaanite' — the latter word of which should be 
rendered ‘ Cananite * — and St Luke ‘ Simon called 
Zelotes * — the latter word of which is equivalent to 
the Aramaic ‘ Cananite’. If he once lielonged to the 
Zealots, he was one of a party among the Hebrews 
conspicuous for their fierce advocacy of the Mosaic 
ritual and their political abhorrence of foreign rule. 
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One thing is certain, he belonged to the Apostolic 
band, and was one of the twelve disciples whom Christ 
cdicd unto Him, and to whom He gave power to ‘ heal 
the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise the aead, and cast 
out devils’. He was therefore a good and virtuous 
man, or ht‘ had never received such a glorious com- 
mission from his Lortl. On the dispei-sion of his 
fellow-Apastles after the great Day of Pentecast, he 
is said to have laboured successively ‘in Hgypt, and 
in the \mvls of Li!)va about Cyrene,’ and elsewhere ; 
and the Greek Mcnologies state that he sul)sequently 
visitt‘d Britaia with his embassage of truth. Where 
aiul how did he die? Some say that he was crucified 
bv the unbelieving inhabitants of this last-named 
countrv ; and others affirm that he was put ti> death 
at Suanir, a city of I’ersia, in the seventy-fourth year 
of the Christian era, and at the same time as St. Jude. 
The workmen die somehow or other, but God carries 
on His work nevertheless, and will do so until the 
world, redeemed bv His Son, is sanctifii^i by His 
Spirit 

II. St Jude, like St Simon, also Inis two surnames 
— Lebb«us and 'Thafidanis — nanu^s somewhat uncer- 
tain, but, derived from the Hebrew, are genenilly 
interpreted as ‘ one that praises ’ and ‘ a man of heart *. 
He was brother of James the Less, son of Mary — 
sister to the Virgin Mary, and therefore of our I^nfis 
kindred. He was cal lea to the Apostolate with the 
eleven others ; and issp cially mentioned in St John’s 
Gospel as asking Jesus, ‘ Lord, how is it that Thou 
wilt manifest Thyself unto us, and not unto the 
world ? ’ Evidently, he not only saw and knew Jesu.<, 
but He was formed in his heart as ‘ the hope of glory 
How precious, therefore, must those words have been 
to him, ‘ In My Father’s House are many mansions 
No wonder that when ‘ the truth as it is in Jesus ’ was 
assailed by the Gnostic^s, St Jude wrote his Epistle to 
exhort and encourage ( hristian l)elievei*s to avoid 
their grievous heresies, and ‘contend earnestly for the 
faith which was once delivered unto the saints,* ami 
also to ‘keep themselves in the love of God, looking 
for the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal 
life*. All this he did himself; until, after labouring 
in Juda?aarid Galilee, and in Samaria and Idumaea, 
his end came, and he entered into ‘the joy of his 
Ix)rd *. 

'And Simon called Zelotes.’— Luke vl 15. 

No man i.< ever good for much who has not been 
carried off’ his feet bv enthusiasm Ixitwccn twenty and 
thirty; but it needs to be l)ridle(i and bitted. — 
Froude. 

References. — V'l. 15. — Spur^^eon, Sermmuiy voJ. xi. No. 

VI. IG. — (4th Series), vol. ix. p. 187. VI. 17-19 — 

C. S. Mjicfirland, The Spinl ChrUtlike^ pp, 87, 101. VI. 19. 

— .1. Keble, Sennrm.^ fr/r Advent to Christmas Eve^ p. 187. 

* Blessed are ye poor.' — L ukb vi, 20 . 

You are poor. Hut poverty anests your pride, your 
sloth, your sensuality. It makes men ride over your 
head ; they drive you here and there, but they (irive 
vou to forWrance, meekness, submission, tenderness. 
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If they drive you over the edge of life, then after that 
they have no more that they can do ; they have let 
slip the leash, and can hold you no longer, and you 
are with God. But short of that, they ca!i only bene- 
fit you by their oppression. — James Smktham. 

The evangelic poverty is not so much a deliberate as 
an uncon.scious abstinence from that which most men 
desire. — F. VV. H. Myers. 

Rkfkrencbb. — VI. 20. — Expositor (4th Series), vol. lil. p. 
307. VI. 20-23. — A. B. Bruce, The Qalilean Gospel^ p. 39. 
Expositor (5th Series), vol. ii. p. 365 ; ibid, (6th Series), vol. 
X. p. 102. VI. 20-31. — A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
SrHpture — St. Luke, p. 126. 

* Blessed are ye that hunger now : for ye shall be filled.'— 

Lukb vi. ax. 

Wksi.ey, describing a visit which he paid in 1777 to 
Bethnal Green hamlet, declares, ‘I have not found 
any such distress, no, not in the prison of Newgate, 
One poor man was just creeping out of his sick-bed, 
to his ragged wife and three little children, who were 
more than half-nakr'd and the very picture of famine ; 
when one bringing in a loaf of oread, they all mn, 
seized upon it, and tore it in pieces in an instant 
Who would not rejoice that there is another world ?’ 

'In the like manner did their fathers unto the prophets.'— 
Lukb vi. 23. 

Cari.ylk moralizes thus on the fate of Robert 
Bums : — 

‘The world . . . has ever, we fear, shown but small 
favour to its Teachers : hunger and nakedness, perils 
and reviling, the prison, the cross, the poison-chalice 
have, in most times and countries, been the market- 
price it has off’eied for wisdom, the welcome with 
w hich it ha.s greeted those who have come to enlighten 
and purify it Homer and Socrates and the Christian 
apostles ^long to old days : but the world’s Martyr- 
ology was not completed with these. Roger Bacon 
and (xalileo lanmish in priestly dungeons ; Tasso 
pines in the cell of a madhouse ; ('amoens dies begging 
on the streets of Lisboa So neglected, so “ perse- 
cuted they the prophets,” not in Judea only but in 
all places where men have been.* 

Reference. — VI. 25, — J, H. Jowett, Brituk Congroga/Um^ 
alist, 25th July, UK)7, p. 74. 

* Woe UDto you when all men shall speak well of 

Lukb vi. 26. 

Ik Wesley’s Jouurnal^ Wednesday, 25th May, 1763^ 
there is this entiy, describing his reception at Aber- 
deen : — ‘Surely never was there a more open door. 
The four ministers of Abenleen, the minister of the 
adjoining town, and the three ministers of Old Aber- 
deen, hitherto seem to have no dislike, but rather to 
wish us “ good luck in the name of the Lord ! ** Most 
of the town’s people seem as yet to wish us well ; so 
that there is no ofien opposition of any kind, O what 
spirit ought a preacher to be of, that he may be able 
to bear all this sunshine ! * 

In The. Spirit of the Age^ Hazlitt, analysing Wil- 
berforce*s character, declares that ‘ his conscience will 
not budge, unless the world goes with it He does 
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not seem greatly to dread tl\^ denunciation in Scrip- 
ture, but rather to court it — * W^oe to you, when all 
men shall speak well of you : ’ We suspect he is not 
(|uit(* easy in his mind, because West-India planters 
and Guinea traders do not join in his praise. His 
(‘ ii-s are not strongly enough tuned to drink in the 
execrations of the spoiler and the oppressor as the 
sweetest music. It is not enough that one-half of 
the human species (the images of God carved in ebony, 
as old Fuller calls them) shout his name as a champion 
atul a saviour through vast buniing zones, and moisten 
their p irched lips with the gush of gratitude for de- 
liverance from chains ; he must have a Prime Minister 
drink his health at a Cabinet dinner for aiding to 
rivet on those of his country and of Europe ! . . . He 
is anxious to do all the good he can without hurting 
himself or his fair fame.* 

flRKKiiKN< K. -V’!. 20. — K. .F. Boyce, Parochial p. 

201 . 

‘Pray for them which despitcfully use you. And unto him 
that smitetli ihce on the one cheek offer also the other.’ — 
Lckk VI. 28 , 2g. 

Skk the striking and familiar description of the genuine 
( ynic |)hilosopher, drawn by Epictetus. ' He must 
be floggwl like an ass, and when flogged he must love 
those who flog him, os if he wei'e the father and the 
brother of all. . . . He must have such powers of en- 
durance as to appear insensible to the common sort, 
a very stone. No man reviles him or strikes him or 
insults him, but he yields his body to let any one do 
with it what he pleases.’ 

Thkhk is nothing whk h makes us love a man so 
much ixs praying for him, — W iluam Law, 

1 AM morally convinced that in all branches of the 
C hurch of C hrist, in every school of philosophy (those 
only excepted which wilfully reject the light of reason), 
there are thousands of men who are kept back from 
a full faith, solely by the darkness which springs from 
the fleix e passions aroused by strife Is it impossible 
to bring a new element into the contest — that of 
loving-kindness, that absolute law of charity which is 
the characteristic of all which comes of God ? Could 
not Christ’s commissioned wn-itei-s (ecce egomittfi ad 
vo^ Hcrihaa) introduce a hitherto untried method of 
polemics, one conformable to the Gospel of Love, one 
founded upon those divine precepts : ‘ Blessed are 

the peacemakei’s * ; ‘Blessed ara the iiKX'k, for they 
shall inherit the earth'; ‘Whosoever shall sa^‘ to 
his brother, Thou fool, shall be in danger of hell nre ’ ; 

‘ VVho.soevcr shall strike thee on thy right cheek, 
turn to him the other also * ; ‘Be ye like unto vour 
Heavenly Irather, who maketh His sun to rise upon 
the ju^t nnd the unjust’. ... If ever any part of 
our work should take the shape of a courae of publi- 
cations, the most essential character of all obr studies 
and discussions must l>e perfect gentlenes-s and charitv. 
— Gratrv. 

When any person injures me, I endeavour to raise 
oiy soul so high that his ofTenoe cannot reach me. — 
Descwbtrs. 


Rbperrncbs. — VI, 30, — Expodtor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 
287. VI. 31. — R. O. Scans, SerTJums for the Young^ p. 61. 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 422. Ibid, (6th Series), vol. 
vi. p. 4f)4; vol. ix. p. 300. VI. *31, 32. — D. Macleod, ChrU» 
tian World Pulpit^ vol. lx. p. 126. VI. 32-34. — Spurgeon, 
Semuma^ vol. xxvii. No. 1684. VI. 34, 36. — Bishop Stubbs, 
Christian World Pulpit^ vol. xlix, p, 129. 

* Ye shall be the children of the Highest : for He is kind unto 
the unthankful and to the evil -^Luke vi, 35. 

In describing tbe character of Zachary Macaulay, Sir 
George Trevelyan (Life of Lord Macavday, i.) calls 
attention to the calm courage, self-control and un- 
weari(Kl patience with which he managed the colony 
of Negroes at Sierra I.^*one. ‘The secret of his 
character and of his actions lay in perfect humility 
and an absolute faith, vents did not discompose 
him, l)ecause they were sent by One who best knew 
His own purposes. He was not fretted by the folly 
of others, or irritated by their hostility, because he 
regarded the humblest or the worst of mankind as 
objects, equally with himself, of the Divine love and 
care.’ 

Reperbncbs. — VI. 36. — Expositor (6th Series), voL v. p. 
219 ; vol. ix. p. 467 ; (7tli Series), vol. x. p. 97 ; (6th Series)^ 
vol. iv. p. 166. J. Tolcfree Parr, The White Life, p. 174. 
W. Y. Fullerton, Christ and Men, p. 70. 

* Be jt therefore merciful, at your Father alto it merdfoL’— 

Luke vi. 36. 

HisTuriy has done justice to him [Lord Canning] and 
his wife, who never faltered through all the horron 
and anxieties of the Indian Mutinv, but through all 
the raging of the frantic press anef the timid Anglo- 
Indians, held high their courage and their faith, and 
eam< d for him what was meant for a sneer and a re- 
proach, the finest Christian title of ‘Clemency Canning*. 
— Sir Algernon West, Recollections, vol. 1 . p 294!. 

MERCY 

* Be ve therefore mertiful, at your Father also is merciful. 
Judre not, and ye shall not be judged ; condemn not, and 
ye shall not be condemned ; forgive, and ye shall be for- 
given ; ^ve, and it shall be ^ven unto you ; good measure, 
pressed down, and shaken together, and runnmg over, shall 
men g^ve into your bosom. For with the same measure 
that ye mete withal it ahall be measured to you again.’— 
Luke vi. 36-38. 

1. Two Thoughts. — In these words our Lord sets 
before us two thoughts : — 

1. The pattern of mercy, of jastice, of forbearance, 
and forgiveness; of generosity, which we ought to 
follow, which is the example of ‘ The Highest ^ Whose 
children we ore called — ‘Be ye therefore 
And — 

3. The rule of God’s judgment in matters between 
man and man — ‘ With that same mea8Ui*e that ye 
mete withal it shall be measurad to ^ou again *. Thus, 
we see that, for the present, God is to us all, even to 
the unthankful and evil, what he would have us also 
to be. He is merciful, gracious ; He spares, He con- 
demns not, He forgives, He gives to us ail ‘good 
measure But betw een that life and this other comes 

the Day of Judgment, when we must give an account 
of the things done in the body, and 01 this Judgment 
S5 
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this is one of the great rules; with what measure 
men have measured to others, it shall be measuretl to 
them again. ^lercy will follow mercy, and he shall 
have judgment without mercy that hath showed no 
mercy. Bv the rule by which we have judged and 
condemiUKf shall we, in our turn, be tried. There can 
be no looking for forgivcnes.s, it toigiveness htis on our 
part been denied, (iod’s great rule of judgment and 
recompense answers to the second of the two grent 
commandments — that we .should do to all men as we 
would they should do to us ; as we have done to 
others, so, in the end, shall it be done to us; in all 
things as we sow, so shall we reap. And .so also in 
our behaviour to othei's, in our treatment of them, in 
our judgments and words about them — we must ex- 
pect notiling more from our Great Judge than what 
we have been willing to give to them. Thus, we are 
now choosing the rule by which we shall be dealt 
witli by-and-by. 

II. Qod*s Rule In Judgment. — ‘With the .same 
inea.sure that ^ mete withal it shall be measured to 
you again,* Those woixls must surely seem to us 
some of the most awful words in the Bible, for — 

1. They are so phiinly the words of that justice 
which all men acknowledge, that we not only believe, 
hut feel, that they must be true. If we believe in a 
Judgment at all, then we must look to be dealt with 
in the same spirit, by the same measures, according 
to the truth and generosity which we have shown, 
when it was our turn to show mercy, to pass opinion, 
to help and share and give. Can any imagine that 
they may deal with men harshly, but that Gml 
ought to deal with themselves tenderly? This then 
is one thing that makes these words so awful, that 
we see for ourselves that it mvM be as they say. The 
other is that, while we feel the certainty of the law — 

2. We cannot see how it will be carried out. It 
lies in the awful darkness of the time to come. All 
we know is that, some time or other, a man’s deeds 
will be returned upon him, and he will find out what 
God his Maker and Judge thought of his dealings 
with his brethren by what happens to himself. 

III. Man's Unreasonable Judgment. — We must 
all judge often, and sometimes condemn. The sin is 
not in judging and condemning, but in doing so 
without reason — carelessly, unju.stly — for the sake of 
condemning, condemning without mercy and without 
feai-. In this case the same harsh and unspaiing 
judgment awaits ourselves. Dare anyone look hack 
into his past and venture to say that he could endure 
the judgment, if, in God’s justice, what he measured 
to others was to l>e exactly measured to him again ? 
Yet that is God^s rule. Can we hear of it and not 
tremble ? 

If there wei e nothing else to drive us to take refuge 
in (4od’s offers of nn rey in Christ, surely thi.s alone 
would be enougli. ITere is nothing but true rejient- 
anee to save us from being dealt with exactly by the 
same measure which we have dealt to othei's. 

God repays to men what they do. He meas- 
ures back, and judges them by the standard they 


apply to their brethren. — R. W, Church, Village 
Sermons, 

RsFKRSNOBi.— VI. 36.— (4th Series), voL lit p. 
21 Z C. Kingsley, The Good Neu>i of God, p. 302. 

•Judge not —Lull vi. 37. 

What is not needful and is commonly wrong, namely, 
is to pas.s a judgment on our fellow-a'eatures. Never 
let it he forgotten that there is scarcely a single 
moral action of a single man of which other men can 
have such a knowledge, in its ultimate grounds, its 
surrounding incidents, and the real determining causes 
of its merits, as to warrant their pronouncing a con- 
clusive judgment upon it — W. E. GrjLDsroNK. 

Tiik chief stronghold of hypocrisy la to be always 
judging one another. — Milton. 

Thk same man who perhaps would be ashamed of 
bilking at hazaid about the propertiee of a flower, of 
a weeu, of some figiae in geometry, will put forth his 
guesses about tlie chaiacter of his brother-man, as 
if he had the fullest authority for all that he was 
saying. . . . 

But of all the errors in judging of others, some of 
the worst are made in judging of those who are nearest 
to ua They tliink that we have entirely made up 
our minds about them, and are apt to show us that 
sort of behaviour only which they know we expect 
Perhaps, too, they fear us, as they are convinced that 
we do not and cannot sympathise with them, and so 
we move in a mist, and talk of phantoma as if they 
w^ere living men, and think that we uiulersLand those 
who never interchange any discoui'se with us but the 
talk of the mai ket-placa — S ir Arthur Hkupr 

Miss Mann . . . was a fierfectly honest, conscientious 
woman, who had performed duties in her day from 
whose severe anguish many a human Peri, gazcdle- 
eyed, silken-tressed, and silver tongued, would have 
shrunk appalled ; she had passed alone through pro- 
tracted scenes of suffering, exercised rigid self-denial, 
made large .sacrifices of time, money, health, for those 
who had rejiaid her only by ingratitude, and now 
her main — almost her sole — fault was, that she was 
censorious. Censorious she certainly was, . . . She 
dissected impartially almost all her acquaintance ; 
she made few distinctions ; she allowed scaicely any 
one to be good. — CHARixriTE Bront£, Shirley^ x. 

Men who see into their neighbours are very apt to 
be contemptuous, but men who see through them 
find something lying behind evei*y human soul which 
it is not for them to sit in judgment on, or to attempt 
to sneer out of the order of God's manifold universe 
— Oliver Wendell Holmes, in Elsie Venner, 

Mrs. Weir’s philosophy of life was summed up in 
one expression — tenaerness. In her view of the 
universe, which was all lighted up with a glow out 
of the doors of hell, good people must walk there in 
a kind of ecstasy of tendernesa . . . ‘ Are not two 
sparrows,' ‘Whosoever shall smite thee,' ‘Judge not, 
tnat ye be not judged' — these texts she msSle her 
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body of divinity ; she put them on in the morning 
with her clothes, and lay down to sleep with them at 
night ; l!hey haunted her like a favourite air, they 
clung about her like a favourite perfume. — R. ll 
Stkvenson, in Weir of Hermieton, 

SoMK one, I think, asked in conversation at Rome, 
whether a certain interpretation of Scripture was 
Christian ? It was answered that Dr. Arnold took 
it ; I inter|X)scd, * But is he a Christian ? * — Newman’s 
Apologia. 

Another illustration of this is afforded by Words- 
worth in his poem. Point Rash Judgment, where he 
describes himself and two friends, on a bright harvest 
morning, finding an old peasant angling on Lake 
Grasmere, Instinctively tney blame him : — 

* Improvident and reckless,* we exclaimed, 

‘Tlie man must be, who can thus lose a day 
Of the mid-harvest, when the labourer’s hire 
Is ample, and some little mi^ht be stored 
Wherewith to cheer him in the winter-time.* 

On approaching nearer, however, they discover he is 
a gaunt, worn creature, no longer able to work in the 
field, and simply 

usinj^ his best skill to gain 
A pittance from the dead, unfeeling lake 
That knew not of his wants. 

ITie party felt properly rebuked for their harsh judg- 
ment of his case. 

Nor did we fail to nee within ourselves 
Wliat need there is to he reserved in speech. 

And temper all our thoughts with charity. 

They consequently named the spot, Point Rash 
Judgment. 

Hkfkiikncks. — VI. 37. — II. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Sunday 
Semionetten jor a p. 142. VI. 38. — H. S. Holland, 

Chridian IVorld Pulpit, vol. 1. p. 200. Alfred Rowland, The 
Exchinged Crowns, p. 38. 

* Can the blind lead the blind ? shall they not both fall into the 

ditch ? ’ — Luke vi. 39 . 

Wk know how great an absurdity our Saviour ac- 
eoimled it for the blind to lead the blind ; and to 
put him that cannot so much as see, to discharge the 
oHice of a watch. Nothing exposes more to contempt 
than ignorance. ... In a governor, it cannot be 
without the conjunction of the highest imprudence; 
for who bid such a one aspire to teach and govern. 
A blind man sitting in the chimney-corner is pardon- 
able enough, but sitting at the helm he is intolerable. 
If men will be illiterate and ignorant, let them be so 
in private, and to themselves, and not set their de- 
fects in a high place, to make them visible and con- 
8 j)icuous. If owls will not be hooted at, let them 
keep close within the tree, and not perch upon the 
taller boughs. — South. 

Rkkerkncks.— VI. 39, 40. — Spurgeon, Ssmums, vol. xxi. 
No. 1248. VI. 40. — (6th Series), vol. v, p. 38. VI. 
41. — J. Baines, Sermons, p. 73. J. Keble, Sermons for Sundays 
after Trinity, pt. 1. p. 118. Expositor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 
1^9. VI. 41, 42.— D. Fraser, Metaphors in the Gospels, p. 88. 
8 . Baring-Gould, Village Preaching for a Fsor, vol. ii. p. 47. 
VI. 41-49. — A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — St. 


Luke, p. 131. VI. 42. — Expositor (Sth Series), vol. vi. pp. 224, 
822. VI. 48, 44. — D. Fraser, Metaphors in the Gospels, p. 76. 
VI. 46. — J. Martineau, Endeavours after the Chrietian Life(2xxA 
Series), p. 111. 

* Why call ye Me Lord, Lord, and do not the things which I 

say ? ’ — Luke vi. 46 . 

Gompahe Gibbon's well-known eulogy on William 
I^w : * In our family he had left the reputation of a 
worthy and pious man, who believed all that he pro- 
fessed, and practised ail that he enjoined.’ Speaking 
of Law’s writings, he adds : * A philosopher must 
allow that he exposes, with ecjual severity and truth, 
the strange contradiction between the faith and 
practice of the Christian world 

Can any man look round and see what Christian 
countries are now doing, and how they are governed, 
and what is the general condition of society, without 
seeing that Christianity is the flag under which the 
world sails, and not the rudder that steers its course? 
— Oliver Wendell Hoi.mes. 

‘ Elsewhere,’ said Knox of Geneva, ‘ the word of God 
is taught as purely, but never anywhere have I seen 
God obeyed as faithfully.’ 

‘ The Florentine youth,’ says George Eliot in Romola, 

* had had very evil habits and foul tongues ; it seemed 
at first an unmixed blessing when they were got to 
shout Viva Gesu ! But Savonarola was forced at last 
to say from the pulpit, There is a little too much 
shouting of Viva Oesii! '^Fhis constant utterance of 
sacred words brings them into contempt Let me have 
no more of that shouting till the next Festa,”’ 

Refkkp:ncks. — VJ. 46. — P. M‘Adam Muir, Modem Sub- 
stUiUes for Christianity, p. 2. D. Macleod, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lx. p. 125. J. D. Barlow, Rays from the Sun 
of Rvjhteousness, p. 43. VI. 46-49. — A. Bradley, Sermons 
Chiefly on Character, p. 132. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxix. No. 

1702 . 

DEPTH IN CHARACTER 

* Everyone that cometh unto Me, and heareth My words, and 

doeth them, 1 will show you to whom he is like : he is lika 
a man building a house, who digged and went deep, and 
laid a foundation upon the rock.’— L uke vi. 47, 48 (R.V.). 

Let us consider : — 

I. The life which is simply a surface life. Some 
lives are altogether shallow ; they are animal, their 
chief joy being in the senses : they are childish, being 
wholly occupied with trifles ; they are without one 
serious thought, feeling, or purpose. This painful 
su}3erficiality is one of the marked characteristics of our 
age and nation. The Puritan element — the element 
01 seriousness, ixiverence, and earnestness — is obviously 
waning. Anything is better than that we should 
spend life in chasing bubbles. Better far the desolate 
oak on the naked heath, bowed by the storm and 
smitten by the lightning if only it acquire depth of 
earth and sti*ength of fibre, than the ^reading green 
bay-tree rooted in the surface sod. We ought to be 
thankful for anything that knocks the nursery toys 
out of our hand, that ends our idiot joy, that recalb 
our attention to the soul, that drives us inward and 
downward to the reality of things in the mind and will 
of G^. 
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II. The life which dips below the surface and yet 
does not reach the depths, (1) There is an intellectual 
life which picix'es the surface without sounding the 
depths. Scholai-s, full of intellectual power and pene- 
tration, who never find God in the vi.sible universe, are 
ot this order. {^) There is a moral life which, going 
below the surface, fails to gnesp the deptlis. H<»w 
immense is the difference between jdiilosophical and 
utilitarian moralists deriving all tlieir motives and 
sanctions, rewards and punishments from social rela- 
tions, material interest >, and worldly happiness, and 
St Paul, who finds tin* root of all pniv and nol)le 
living in the depths oi the spiritual world 1 (fl) There 
is a religious life that sinks below the surface without 
sounding the fhpths. We are to build a house; un- 
organised spiriUiality ln\s no sanction in the New 
'lestament, but mere ecclesiasticisin and denomina- 
tionalisin aie scratches in the sand. Wr find the 
depths in religion only when we worship Godin spirit 
and in truth 

HI. The life which digs deep, and rests upon the 
rock. In our Lord and Saviour Je.sus Christ do we 
find this rock. (1 ) Only as we build here do we prove 
true satisfaction. (2) Only as we build here uo we 
find fullness and stability of character. (3) Only as we 
live this deeper life is our joy assured for ever. Build- 
ing on Christ wc build on tluM tei nal reality, nor shall 
we suffer shame. — W. L. Watkixson, The Bane and 
the Antidote, p. 265. 

— V'l. 47,48 . — Expositor (4th Series), vol. x. p. 
12i). VI. 47-41). — D. Fra<er, Metaphors in tfu Go.^peU, 

Vi. 48, 41). —J. Stuart Holden, The Pre-eminent Lord, p. 217. 

VI. 40. “H. J. H'ilniot-Buxton, Sunday Sermonettes/or a Year, 
p. 91. VII. 1. — (Ith Series), vol. v. p. 443. fhid. 
(6th Series), vol. vii. p. 402. VI J. 1-10. — Ibid. vol. vi. p. 
353. V’ll, 2. — J. W. Burgon, Servajih of Srripture, p. 67. 

VII. 2-10. — Mark Guy Bearse, Preacher's Maqizlne, vol. x. 
p. 486, V^II. 2, 38. — Expositor (0th Series), vol. xii. p. 21. 

THREE ESTIMATES OF ONE CHARACTER 

* Sa^ng that he was worthy. ... I am not worthy. . . • I 

have not found so great faith, no, not in Israel.’— Luke vii. 

4. 6, g. 

I. In the first place, we have the estimate formed of 
this man b^’ his neighbours, ‘Saying that he was 
worthy’. Now in regard to this testimonial, two or 
three remarks may Ijq made. (1) For one thing, it 
must, I think, he conceded that thc.se eldei-s had en- 
jo\ed the best opportunities for forming a judgment 
regarding him. He lived in the midst of them, -(2) 
But th < se t‘](b rs had anotlier advantage in coming 
to a knowl ‘ of this centurion’s character. He 
liad beu!i l(XMg enough among them to give them 
opportunity of le-^ting him. (3) Nay, more, they 
saw that as he dwelt among them, he became an 
inquirer into their n lie.ion, and a student of their 
Seri})lures, so that by and by he gave up his idolatry, 
and then after a time became a believer in Jehovah. 
Tell me what those who are closest to a man think 
of him after their exjierience of him for a course of 
years, or how the members of a community regard a 
man who has been continuously before them for half 
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a generation, and you tell me with approximate 
accuracy what the man really is. 

II. But in the second place let us look at this 
centurion’s estimate of himself. ‘ I am not worthy 
that thou shouldest enter under my roof.’ His was 
a genuine feeling of unwoiihiness, just like that 
which is characteristic in greater or less degree of 
every truly good man among oui'selves. Now it be- 
comes an interesting question, why it is that the 
good man’s estimate of himself should thus differ 
from that formed of him by his neighboui*8 and 
friends. And in answer to that two things may be 
advanced : (1) It is owing, doubtless, in some measui*6 
to the fact that he knows more about himself than 
c)tht'i*s do. (2) ’Fhe discrepancy between the good 
man’s estimate of himself and that fonned of him by 
others may he explained by the fact that the better 
a man is the loftier does his ideal become. His 
standard rises with his very excellence, (a) We see 
this illustrated intellectually in the matter of know- 
ledge. The more a man learns, the more he learns 
of his own ignorance, (b) But it is quite similar with 
holiness. The liker I become to Cnrist, the more I 
see in ( hrist that I have yet to imitate. 

III. But we come now to the third estimate of 
this man’s character; that, namely, of the Lord 
Jesus Himself, who said regarding him, ‘ I have not 
found so gieat faith, no! not in Israel’. This testi- 
mony to his faith virtually also a testimony to his 
character : for faith is not cherished except by a 
certain character. Faith is thus a moral test. Then 
again the faith which is thus rooted in character re 
acts upon character. As a man believes, so he be- 
comes. Such, then, aie the three estimates here given 
of the characler of this one maa But the last is 
the main one after all, carrying all that is valuable 
in the other two within itself 

Rkferbnces. — VII. 4, 6 , 7.— A. Maclareu, Kxpoiitiont •/ 
Holy Scripture— St, Luk$^ p. 137. VII. 4-9. — Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. x. No. 600. 

THE GOOD CENTURION 

* For he loveth our nation, and himself hnilt oa onr fjnagogiiiL 

— Luks vii. 5 . 

Tiikrk are many striking features about the character 
of this Roman soldier ; he is one of the most attrac- 
tive, noble, and lovable men in the pages of the 
New Tc.stament There are mainly three points in 
his chai acter to l)e carefully marked. 

I. His suscej)tibility to all that is good. He had 
come to Capernaum probably without any definite 
faith, with many a story in his mind about the 
fanaticism and stubborn pride of the people in whose 
country he had come to keep order, and he inuat 
have set himself* at once to study the people and their 
i-eligion, with the result that he saw the good in both. 
We could still do with more of the spirit that detects 
and rejoices in good in others, other nations, other 
religious communities. The chief feature, however, 
of this man’s susceptibility, is that it is most tender 
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towards that which is highest I see in this centur- 
ion a man who is willing to be led by the Spirit of 
God and of truth, who dares at the bidding of the 
Spirit to be original, f!b do what is unusual and un- 
fa'^hionable, singular and strange, at the call of con- 
science, and this is the kind of man needed to-day. 

II. His lowlines.s. ‘ I am not worthy,’ is his estinjate 
of himself. You know the world’s idea; you must 
assert your own worth, and insist on \our rights being 
n'cogniscd and your efforts l>eing properly €w:know- 
ledged. If modesty is at a disc’ount in the markets 
of tlie world, it should be at a premium in the Church 
of (dirist Ix*t a Homan centurion teach us — * I am 
not worthy,* that is the language for all of us, for 
some more than others, but for us all. Not lip 
langUMge, not affectation ; there is no more degraded 
and disgusting character in fiction than Uriah Heap. 
Hut the real thing~oh, that we had more of it! 
Lowliness of mind is the sure sign of saintliness; 
eviTV true saint is lowly. 

III. His faith. A faith which surprises our Lord. 
It is a part of the susceptibility to the Divine w'hich 
dwelt in him. It is to be feared that there are many 
people professing the Chiistian faith who would be 
put to shame by the simple and complete confidence 
in ( hrist’s power displayed by the centurion. Lowli- 
nes> and faith go together. The proud and self- 
suliicient temper will make its own power and wisdom 
file uauge and standard of what (lod can do, and will 
|)i»d)ably refuse to believe in anything that it cannot 
undersbind. The man who truly sees (iod will be 
stricken through with a scn.se of his own unworthi- 
ness; but he will believe at the same time in the 
illimitable |H)wer of God. I do not want to be put 
to shame by the faith of this Roman soldier. 1 ob- 
serve that our Lord acclaimed it and declaixd that it 
was the gieatest He had found. — Charlk-s Brown, 
The Baptist Times and Freeman, vol. li. p. 251. 

PATRIOTISM IN RELIGION 

Luke vii. 5. 

THKRKare two great ideas in these few words : f)atriot- 
ism — ‘He loveth our nation*; and religion — ‘He 
hath built us a synagogue*. Because he loves the 
nation, says the text, lie has built a religious house. 
Hie implication is that wise patriotism concerns 
itself with the religious welfare of the nation, and 
that the maintenance of religious sanctuaries is a 
proof of the noblest patriotism. Can that strange 
position be maintained? If we test it we shall find 
that it can. 

I. For the nation is indebted to the sanctuary for 
the best elements in its life. The differences that 
make our national civilisation more desirable than 
the ancient civilisations of Greece and Rome aie to he 
attributed to the quiet but potent influence of the 
('hristian sanctuary, which, unknown in those states, 

ists in multiplied forms in modem England. The 
f distinction between those old civilisations and 
ours lies in the complete al)scnce from them of what 
we know as humanitarianiam. 


II. The nation is indebted to the sanctuary for 
the indispensable conditions of its progress. What 
is it that actually gives birth to reforms ? The moral 
sentiment of the community. And what inspires the 
community with an ever-heightening moral senti- 
ment ? The spiritual forces of the country. And 
whence do they proceed but from the sanctuary? 
(1) It is the Churches that supply ideals ; and ideals 
are far more necessary to national progre.ss than Acts 
of Farliiiment. (2) They are supplied, also, by that 
elevation of character which the sanctuary produces. 

III. The nation is indebted to the sanctuary for 
the supply of its best citizens. Further, it is the 
purest form of public-spii itcdne.ss which the sanctuary 
fosteni. Ancient Sparta was unwalled, and when a 
vi.sitor wondered at the fact, the king showed him a 
muster of strong men and said, with a pi*oud wave of 
his hand, ‘These are the walls of Sparta*. And it 
is not the wooden walls of her ships that protect 
England, it is not her navy that is Britain’s best 
defence, it is her true citizens, such as are moulded 
in the .sanctuary of God standing in her midst. — B. J. 
(iiBiioN, Visionaries, p. 42. 

RePKRF.Nces. — VII. 6 . — Expositor (6th Series), vol. ilL p. 
274 . VII. 6-8. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xiv. No. 800. 

* I am a maa set under authority.’— Luke vn. 8. 

Thksk words, better tlian any other, define Bossuet. 
Above him was God, represented in things spiritual 
by the Catholic Church, in things temporal by the 
French monarchy ; l)elow him weie the faithful com- 
mitted to his charge, and those who would lead the 
faithful astray from the path of obedience and tradi- 
tion. — F uofk.s.sor Dowdkn, in A History of French 
Literature, p. 219. 

Ukfkrknces. — VII. 8. — H. W. Webb-Peploe, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. liv. p. 200. VII, 8, 9. — Ibid, vol. liii. 
p. 414. 

* I have not found so g^reat faith, no, not in Israel 

Luke vii. 9. 

A coLONKi. in the Royal Artillery wrote thus to Mrs. 
Kingsley about her husband’s influence over the 
>oldiers he met : ‘ It is not hard to find a creed for 

a soldier to die with, it seems to me — at least I have 
seen Mahomet’s answer well A creed to live by is 
a different thing. The only alternative to the beauti- 
ful eviingelical Christianity of such happy soldiei*s as 
llctlley Vicam (Havelock was a Puritan out of his 
age), the extreme evangelical doctrine to which most 
men are constitutionally averse, was the slavish 
Roman, or what seemed an unpractical emasculate 
aesthetic imitation. The average soldier found no 
re.st, no place in modern Christianity until our apostle 
(your husband) tore off the shreds and patches with 
which for ages the Divine figure of the God-man had 
been obscuied — He who found no such faith in Israel 
as that of the centurion.* 

Rbpbrbncbs. — VII. 9. — J. Baines, iSamums, p. 297. 

S. Cox, Expoeitions, p. 199. ExjposUoT (6th Series), ril. vU. 
p. 322. VII. 10.—^. M. Neale, Sermom Prmthed m a Be- 
ligious House, voL L p. 7« VII. 11 - 16 . — Expository Sonnoni 
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m the Ntio TeMam^^ p. 72. Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. 
p. 2l)7. V'^II. 11 17. — -Spurixc'oii, SeniwnSy vol. xxxiv. No. 
2003. Eocpos^Uor {{yth Series), vol. ii. p. 70. VII. 11, 12. — 
R. \V. Ililey, A Year's Sermons^ vol. ii. p. 160. Bishop 
Forrest- Browne, Christian World Pulpit^ vol. Hi. p. 2B0. 
Expositor Series), vol. vii. p. 43. VII. 13-15. — A. Miic- 
lari u, ExpKmtions of Iloly Scriptures — St. LukSy p. 140. VII. 
14. —W'. 11. Evans, Sennons for the Church's Year^ p. 203. 
Ex}X)sitijr (,5tli Series), vol. ii. p. 450. VII. 14, 15. — J. 
Biidj:en, Parot'hial SerirwnSy vol. i. p. 175. VII. 16. — S. 
Bai in;::: Gould, Vilhge Prcachiiuj for a Year (2nd Series), vol. 
ii. p. 133. Expositor (5th Series), vol. x. p. 335. Vll. 17. — 
W. E. Birton, Christian World Pulpily vol. Ivi. p. 12. VII. 
18-28. —Expositor (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 149. A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scriptures — Si. LukSy p. 156. VII. 18-30. 
— Ibid, vol. iii. p. 357. 

THE BAPTIST’S MESSAGE TO JESUS 

‘And John calling unto him two of his disciples sent them to 
Jesus, saying, Art Thou He that should come ? or look we 
for another ? Lukb vii. ig. 

Probably the Baptist hiniselt* would judi^e that we 
waste too much emotion on his comfortless life, his 
early self-sacrifice, his magnanimity. The tragii* 
character of his death, the desj>ondent doubt wliich 
darkened his spirit while in prison, the severity of his 
whole life, all tend to make us oblivious of the fact 
that his life was filled and crowned with a deep and 
solid and unique joy. And after all, it not being 
possible to him to be the Christ, it was no small glory 
to be the friend, the next, to the Christ. Few men 
see much lasting fruit of what they have spent their 
life to attain. But John, to whom it was given to 
stir and awaken men's minds to appreciate their true 
King, to whom it was given — to use his own figure — 
to negotiate the marriage lietween Christ and men, 
had the {lerfect satisfaction of seeing men flockinir 
to their true Lord, and of hearing His voice of wel- 
come and of deep satisfaction. No wonder that this 
should eclipse all the apparent and superfic ial bareness 
of his life. No wonder that when he saw that he had 
been the chief instrument in finding for Christ and 
for God entrance into men s hearts, when he appre- 
hended that to him had been entnjsted the initiation 
of the greatest movement in the history of man, and 
possibly in the history of God, he should have been 
filled with humble and exultant satisfaction, and have 
said.^Thism?/ joy is fulfilled No woruler that Christ 
should have declared that among those bom of women 
none was gieater tlian the Baptist. 

I. In common with all his countrymen John had to 
rise to new conceptions of the kingdom of God and its 
King. He had to discard the fancy that a great con- 
queror would arise to throw off' the Roman yoke. 
Happily he took now as always the straightforward 
course and appealed to Jesus Himself. The au- 
thorities had mistaken the Baptist himself for the 
Christ ; Jesus, he knew, would make no misbike. 

Jesus at once apprehended the state of mind of His 
friend, and anticipates and explodes the idea which 
He knew the crowd would cherish, that the personal 
misfoi’tunes of the Baptist were clouding his faith. 
You hear the pleasure with which Jesus defends and 


applauds him ringing through His words. It would 
almost seem as if Jesus were taking revenge on Him- 
self for uttering what luight appear to he the harsh 
saying, * Ble.ssed is he, whosoever shall not be offended 
in Me’. He turns on the people as if they had in 
their hearts been calumniating John, and at once de- 
fends his friend. ‘ Do not,’ He says, ‘ let yourselves 
for one moment suppose that John has fallen from 
his high estate. You yourselves, when you saw him 
in the wilderness independent of public opinion and 
of criticism, knew that he was no reed bowing to 
every change of circumstance, move<l by every passing 
breeze, never for two days in one mind. You saw a 
man untouched by luxurious living, content with a 
camel’s skin and such food as uncultivated nature 
could afford. Do you 8up[X)se that such a man is 
much disturbed or daunted by pri.son-fare, or that the 
gloom of the dungeon has damped his optimism and 
blotted out the coming kingdom ? ’ 

Herc rJesus shows in what spirit He meets honest, 
serious-minded doubt. He knows that beneath that 
question of John’s which so shocked the bysbinders, 
there lay a heart more capable of loyalty to Him 
than was to be found in any of those who gave their 
easy assent to claims they scarcely undei’stood. That 
(|uestion, sceptical as it seemed, was of more value to 
Him than tlr* unreasoning hosannas of thoughtless 
followers, for through it He saw a man in deadly 
( arnest to whom the answer meant life or despair. 
It is when a man bikes the Messiahship of Jesus seri- 
ously ; it is when he proposers to make the mind of 
Christ rule all that he himself is connected with, that 
he necessiirily begins to question whether Christ’s 
claim is well founded and whether His rule is right. 
It is through such doubt and perplexity that ultimate 
faith and lasting allegiance are reached. 

II. John’s doul)t hovel’s over each generation and 
has to be solved by every man. ‘ Art Thou He that 
should come, or look we for another?’ Do we find 
in this person God, righteousness and eternity ? And 
this doubt is nourished and strengthened much as 
John’s was. Men are always tempted to resent Christ’s 
method. His work seems so slow : one is tempted to 
say, so inefficient, so unmarked by urgency ; in so 
many ways it disappoints the expccUtions of practical 
men — fitted rather tor some other world than for this 
octuaf order of things. 

It is preci>ely John’s difficulty which is to-day pre- 
venting many earnest men in the working classes 
from fxjlieving in Christ. His methods bring no im- 
mediate relief, no revolution, no uptuniing of the 
social order, no instant setting right of aU that U 
wrong. He claims to be King, and to have a special 
re‘j,ard for the oppressed, yet generation after genera- 
tion of the opfiressed pass away and He gives no si^ 
It is this which prompts so many to turn from Him 
in disappointment and bitterness and to look for 
‘ another,' generally some hasty demagogue who ofTers 
a panacea which is to cure all the world's ills in a fort- 
night. 

III. The answer Jesus sends to John is, *Go and 
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tell John what I am doing'. Virtual))^ that was to 
sa}’, ‘ I have deliberately chosen My method, and I 
do not mean to change it. My kingdom is spiritual. 
Hence 1 must work through the individual. Only 
by regenerating the individual do I exjiect to re- 
genate the world.’ 

Jesus never answers the question thus put to Him 
with a categorical ‘ Yes, I am the C-hrist He may 
for the present leave doubts and difficulties in the 
inouiring mind, because He will win no man by com- 
pulsion. It must be by the free movement of our 
own intelligence, by tne home-grown convictions 
reached by the individual that He wins His way to 
univei-sal empire. As one of our greatest statesmen 
once said, * No more in the inner world than in the 
outer has Christ come among us as a conqueror, 
making his appeal by force'. 

IV. ‘Wisdom,* says our Lord, ‘is justified of all 
her children.* We need men of the ty|)e of John 
and also men of the type of Jesus. We need men 
like John, trained to endure hardness independent 
of all that society can oiler, living a iVee life accord- 
ing to conscience, tied by no social tir professional 
bonds, neither prophets nor the sons of prophets, 
owning no allegiance to tradition or conw iitions of 
any kind, men resolute to see ini(juities supjircssed 
and righteousne.ss everywhere reigning. 

Kven more do wc need men of the type of Jesus, 
for though among those that are horn of women there 
is not a greater than »fohn, the least in the kingdom 
of God is greater than he. For Jesus knows and u.ses 
a power John never knew, the power of (iod’s Fatherly 
love. — Marc us Dons, Christ and Man, p. 85. 

THE COMING MAN 

* Art Thou He that should come (Gr.~the coining man), or 
look we for another ? ’—Luke vii. 19. 

Thkrk is a phrase we hear to-day. It is ‘ the coming 
man ’. We say of some genius in literature, or some 
orator in politics, or some successful man in business, 
‘ He is a coming man He is likely to come to great 
things in his own line. He will be very distinguished. 
And when, after the years, we find our propliecy ful- 
filled, we say, ‘Yes, he has come to his own at last. 
For a while, perhaps, he seemed slow in doing it, but 
now there is no doubt whatever. He has arrived.* 

I. What are the qualities that go to make the 
world’s ‘coming man*. I dare say if you were to ask 
a sufficiently large number of intelligent judges, they 
would generally unite on the word originality as the 
secret of the * coming man The world is crying out 
for freshness. It is very old. There is nothing very 
new under the sun. Therefore, when a man strikes 
out a new and fresh note the world always listens. 
We have not heard this before, it says, and straight- 
way it falls down to worship its ‘ coming man 

But if you were to dig deeper and ask what are the 
things that go to make ‘ originality,' I dare say you 
would not find such a consensus of opinion. Some of 
you, I daresay, would be suiprised and inclined to 
ridicule? my judgment, were I to tell you that I be- 


lieve one of the strongest ingredients in originality is 
just hard work. 

Then another secret of ‘ originality ’ is courage, 
courage of action, and, what is les.s common, courage 
of thinking. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was 
once asked the secret of success in politics. With a 
flash in his eye, lie replied : ‘ The open sesame of 
politics is coiir/ige.* The courageous man is the 
pioneer, the man of enterprise. He can take his life 
in his hands. And a man who has never taken hi.s 
life in his hands will never take the world by the 
heart. 

II. (iod has a ‘coming man ’ as well as the world. 
He takes longer in coming perhaps. But when He 
comes. He comes securely. He comes into a kingdom 
‘ that shall never he moved *. 

See one of these — the greatest of all — in our text 
‘Art Thou He,* says John to Jesus, ‘that should 
come, or look we for another?* The words ^that 
should come * form one word in the Greek. They 
mean ‘ the coming One*. 

Jesus was the true coming One ; though His com- 
ing seemed at first sight a wild dream of a poor en- 
thusiast ‘ We trusted it would have been He that 
should have redeemed Israel, and behold — this is the 
third <lay since all these things wei*e done I ’ It is all 
over. The tragedy is closed. Christ and His hopes 
have come to naught He is already a thing of the 
past ‘ This is the third day since these things were 
done ! ’ And, lo I all the time He was coming, com- 
ing in the Cross, coming in the grave, coming in 
loyal heaiis and true ; until in Pentecost He hurst 
foiih on an a-stonishod world to begin that grand 
triumphal march as the world’s true ‘coming man ’ ! 

There is a striking Italian picture which I once 
saw. It is entitled, ‘ The I'assing of the Obscure *. It 
represents the great mixed multitude — life*s ‘ common 
men * — as they are driven remorselessly forwaixl by 
the hand of death into the dark flood of annihilation, 
in which they are to perish for ever. You can see 
them as they drift upward to the shore. The old, 
the middle-aged, the young are there ; hut they have 
all one common expression on their faces. It is the 
expression of disappointment Life has been so poor, 
so unsatisfactory. They had hojied to do great things 
in it And now it is ended, and they have come to 
nothing. As you look at the pii ture you think not 
of ‘ the coming man ’ but of ‘ the going nu\n *. ‘ The 

pa.ssage of the obscure * — yes, it is a touching thought ; 
and yet, a.s I looked into the picture, I felt that ii the 
artist had l)een a Christian artist, he would have given 
a different horizon to his canvas. Instead of that grey 
sea of annihilation ending in a dull, cheerless, darken- 
ing sky, he would have painted a distant gleam of light 
in the horizon, and that light would have spread a 
pathway of gold across the dark waters and lit up^ at 
least, some of the faces in that crowd with hope and 
triumph. 

For that is the lesson which Christ as ‘ the Coming 
Man ’ would leave with you and me. ‘ Because I live, 
ye shall live also.' Christ came to His own through 
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the dark watei-s of death, and so is it with God s * com- 
men 'Hicn may not come to their own here ; but 
they shall eoine hereafter. They shall come in God*s 
glorious kitigdoin of immortality, when all that was 
nol)le and promising in their life hero shall i\ach its 
fruition yonder in the land of the truly * coming man ’ 
W Mackintosh Mackay, Bible Types of Model'll 
Men, p. 314. 

llKi-’KREN»'t:s. —VII. 10. — Espositur (()th Serie!^), vol. x. p. 3. 
J. J. Blunt, Plain Servians (-ini Series), p. 48. VII. 19--3. — 
itV/;o.saYc>r (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 298. VII. 20.- K. Cornwall 
Jones, Christian World I'ulpit, vol. lii. p. 148. Erpo.ntor 
(8th Series), vol. v. p. 248. 

‘To the poor the Gospel is preached.’ — L uke vii. 22 . 

Hk would appear to me to have adoj)te(l the best as 
well as the most benevolent mode ot diHusing truth, 
who, uniting the zeal of the methodist with the views 
of the philosopher, should be personally among the 
|X3or, and teach them their duties in order that he 
may render them susceptible of their rights. . . . ‘Go, 
preach the Gos[:>€l to the [)oor.’ By its simplicity it 
will meet their comprehension, by its benevolence 
soften their affections, by its precepts it will diix^ct 
their conduct, by the vast ness of its motives, ensure 
their obedience. The situation of the poor is peril- 
ous ; they arc indeed lx)th — 

From within and Irom without 
Unarmed to all temptations^. 

Prudential reasonings will in general lie powerless 
witlt them. For the incitements of this world arc 
weak in proportion as we are wretched — 

JJie world 14 not my friend, nor the world's law, 

The world h;w no law to make me rich. 

... In a man so circumstanced the tyranny of the 
present can be overjxjwered only by the tenfold 
mightiness of the future. Religion will cheer his 
gloom with her promises. — C olekil)(;e, in The Friend, 

Rsfbrences. — VII. 23 . — Eximitor (5th Series), rol. viiL p. 
344. VII, 27 . — Ibid, vol. iii. p. 305. 

A GREAT MAN 

• I saj onto you, Among those that arc bom of women, there 

is not a greater prophet than John the Baptist.’— Luke 

VII. 28. 

Thf. Bible is a book of biographies. All genuine 
biography is worthy of our careful study. The life 
of John the Baptist is specially profitable and speci- 
ally instructive, perplexing ana mysterious though it 
be. Ix-'t us consider the })ractical side of the pro|)het’s 
life, and let us see how it will help you and me to be 
better men, and to be truer to our convictions and 
our God. 

I. In the first place, I want you to consider the 
Baptist as a man. I want you to notice? three char- 
acteristics of the prophet which seem to me to set 
him forth as a great man. (1) His spirit was fearless, 
brave, courageous. It does not require much courage 
nor much bravery to denounce sin, in general and 
vague terms, in the congregation or in the assembly, 
but it does require coinage to speak face to face — 


honestly and truthfully — to those who are in our own 
|x>sition, and above all, to those who are set in au- 
thority over us. Now, John the Baptist not onlv 
rebuked sin amongst the poor and the degraded, 
amongst the publicans and the profligates, hut he 
rebuked sin upon the throne itself’ (2) But tliis man 
was great not only because of his fearless courtige, 
but l)ecause of his transparent truthfulness. It is 
sincerity and truthfulness that give power to all racn*8 
works and words and lives. You may be as eloquent 
as Ci(‘ero, as great an orator as Demosthenes, but un- 
le.ss men believe in your sincerity and truthfulness, all 
that you say to them is of no avail — it is tainted with 
self, with conceit, with the things of earth, and it is 
not the tr uth of God. I once hoard a young man 
say at a public mi cling, ‘ Not by man’s pi-eaching, but 
by my mollier’s “ practising,'^ was I won from atheism 
to iiod \ (3) And, then, his moral greatness was not 

only seen in his bravery aird sincerity, but also in his 
humility. Of his own greatness he was utterly un- 
con.scious. 

II. In the second place, I want you to look at the 
preacher. The great theme of his preaching was this ; 
that reality lies at the root of all religion. So he 
preceded t hi' great Builder and Founder of the Church, 
that he might hew down with his axe all the rotten- 
ness and insincer ity of that Jewish (’liiirch, and bit 
appeal wius, ‘ Bring forth fruits ’ — i,e. show that your 
repentance is genuine. And is there no necessity to- 
day for tins proclamation ? Ah, how men and womea 
will talk in a sentimental way of their sins I 

III. Then think of John as a martyr. It is ont 
thing to be brave for tire truth when it is popular and 
pleasant, but it is another thing to be true to youi 
convictions when it means disgrace and death. Voui 
truthfulness is genuine just as I’arasyou are prepared 
to suffer for it ; to suffer for it in this life, that you 
may attain the life of God hereafter. — T. J. Madden, 
Addresses to All Sorts and Conditions of Men, 
p. 95. 

Rkfkrencks. — VII. 28. — W. H. Simco.x, The (jMsation oy 
Pruphrey, p. 108. A. Mavl iren, Expositions of Holy .Scri/rfivt 
St. Luke,, p. U31. Vll. m.—Ibiil. p. 170. Vll. 31-34,- - 
D. Fnaser, Metapliors in the Ctxpeh, p. 127. 

‘ Whereunto then shall 1 liken this gfeneratioo ? TJiey arelikB 
unto children sitting in the marketplace, and calling one to 
another, and saying, We have piped unto you, and ye haw 
not danced ; we have mournea to you, and ye have noi 
wept.’ — L uke vii. 31, 32. 

You will behave just like children, who play now a'e 
wrcstlinj?, now at bciiifr glacliatore, now at blowing 
trumpets, now at acting tragedies, after they have 
seen and admired such things. You are like that 
You are now an athlete, now a gladiator, now a 
philosopher, now a rhetoriciam But you are nothing 
with all your soul. — KpicTETua 

REFKBENCB.-VII. Sl-S&.—Expotitcf (6th SeHes). *oL liL 

p. 10. 

‘ Like uato children. . . — Luu vii 3a.- 

The doings of grown folk are only interesting as the 
raw material for play. Not Theophile Gautier, not 
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FlaulK'rt, can look more callously upon life, or rate 
the reproduction more highly over the reality ; and 
they will jmrody an execution, a death-l)ed, or the 
funeral of the young man of Nain with all the 
cheerfulness in the world. — R. L Stkvknson, Child's 
Play. 

Rekkrungbs. — Vll , 32 .— Expontor ( 6th Series), vol. x . p. 
171. VII. ;14. — Spur^^eon, SerinorM^ vol. xlii. No. 2484. A. 
Marlarcn, Expontiom of Holy Scriphire — St. Luke^ p. 178. 
ExjKmtor (7th Serieti), vol. x. p. 00. VII. 35. — VV. L. 
Alexander, Sermons^ p. 48. H. P. Liddon, Sermons on Some 
IVorde of Christy p. 147. VII. 38. — Expontor (M\ Series), vol. 
Iv. p. 272. VII. 38-50. vol. iii. p. 335. VII. 37.— 
Ibid. (4th Serie.'<), vol. vii. p. 333. W. 11. Evans, Sermone 
for the Chnrch'e Year^ p. 83. Bishop Gore, Christian World 
Pulpit^ vol. 1. p. 145. Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. xiv. No. 801. 

THE TEARS OP LOVE 
• She stood at His feet behind Him weeping.*-— Luke vii. 38. 

I. Hkkk is love built upon pardon. Christian love is 
no irrational emotion wliicn cannot give an account 
of itself. (1) It rests uj)on a distinct fact: the 
assurance of forgivenes.s through Christ. (2) For 
love there must precede the conviction of Christ's 
love to me. (3) I'ln re must also prc'cede it the con- 
sciousness of niy sin. 

II. 11' re is sorrow blending with love. The con- 
sciousness of pardon brings teai*8 ; breaks up the 
fountains of the great deep. The more we grow in 
Christian character the deeper should be our sonow 
for sill. 

Ill Here is thankful ser\dce built on both. Her 
servitM* was very natural. What wiis it good for? 
(1) It was an expn»ssion of her love. (2) It meant 
entire nliandonment to Him, — A. Maclarkn. 

AT HIS FEET 

Luxe VII. 38. 

Bkhoi.d, saith the Holy Ghost, a sinner at His feet! 
It is a blessed place for the weeping sinner. May we 
take the same attitude with her, and leam lessons 
from her. 

I. I'irst, it i.s a place for all who are in disti*ess. 

II. But ihv. feet of Jesus is also the place for wor- 
ship ; in fact, it is the only place wheix? true woi-ship 
is possible. For what is worship? Worship is self- 
prostration and self-surrendex, and you must be at 
the feet of Jesus for woi'ship. Worship is the realisa- 
tion of a |)resenc( which sinks you to the very dust 

III. And as it is the place mr worship, so it must 
be also the place for service, because worehip must 
show itselt in action. 

IV. It is the place for learning, for the Christian 
life consists not merely in euitive service ; there must 
be also the time when the Christian takes Mary's 
place, and sits at His feet to hear His Word. It is 
those who are willing to take the learner's place that 
will become the learned. In one of the ancient 
academies they had a three years’ course, and 
the first year the students were called the wise 
men, and in the second year they were called the 


philosophers (those who wished to be wise men), 
and in the third year they were called the disciples 
(learners). And so the more progress we make in the 
Christian school, the more shall we be willing to take 
our place at His feet, and learn of Him. — E. A. Stuart, 
The Communion of the Holy Ohoat and other 
Sermons, vol. x. p. 145. 

Rbfkrbncb. — VII. 38. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxv. No. 
2086. 

THE BLINDNESS OP THE PHARISEE 

* This Man. if He were a prophet, would have known who 

and what manner of woman this is that toucheth Him, for 
she is a sinner.’ — Luke vii. 39. 

I. We notice here the entire ignorance of what sin is. 

II. He has no notion that such a sinful past can 
be obliterated. 

III. He has no notion that the highest purity 
comes closest to the repentant sinner. 

IV. The cynical contempt for religious emotion. — 
A. Maclaren. 

Rbkkiiencbs.— VII. 39. — J. M. Neale, Sermons for Some 
Feast Days in the Christian Year, p. 348. R. C. Trench, 
Sermons New and Old, p. 23. Expositor (5th Series), vol. iv. 
p. 225. VII. 40. — John Watson, Christian World PiUpit, 
vol. lix. p. 281. VII. 40-43. — A. Ainger, Sermons Preached 
in the Temple Church, p. 115. VII. 41. — Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xlviii. No. 2788. VII. 41, 42. — Ibid. vol. lii. No. 3015. 
VII. 41-43. —Ibid. vol. 1. No. 2873, A. Maclaren, Expositions 
of Holy Scripture — St Luke, p. 188. 

WHEN THEY HAD NOTHING TO PAY 

And when they had nothing to pay, be frankly forgave them 
both.’ — Luke vn. 42. 

If any of you have ever known the shame or the 
misery of debt you will be able to understand the 
metaphor l)etter. We are debtors to God in this 
respect, that we are the creatures of God's creatioa 

* It is He that hath made us and not we ourselves.' 
Everything we have comes from God — our existence, 
our friends, our blessings, our pleasures, our faculties 
and pow'd-s, ail come from the same hand, and have 
been }>oured plenteously upon us by our Gkxl. 

L If God has Bestowed all these Things upon tts» 
has He not a Right to expect that thc^ shall be 
spent in His sei-vice ? Has not a master a right to the 
services of his servant ; has not our King a right to 
the services of his subjects ? So God, Who undeniably 
is our Creator and the Author of our life, also the 
Giver of all we have, has a right to all our servioes ; 
and if those services are not His, then we are debtoxs 
to Him for them all. Our state of indebtedness to 
God being very great, and since we can make no 
atonement, since it is impossible to plead any extenua* 
ting circumstances, there remains but one thing to do, 
and that is to cast ourselves on the mercy of God 
and to cry, * God be merciful to me the sinner ’. * And 
when they had nothing to pay, he freely forgave them 
both.' 

II. Till the Sinner Realises his Sinfulness, there 
can be no Forgiveness. 

III. Every Person Is either PPrgIven or Unfor- 
glven. — It is not easy to repent, but it is thus alone 
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we ctin l)e saved. Wc must repent of our own choice. 
If conscieiK*e tells us that we are living in unrepent- 
ant sin, then not health, not happiness, not life itself 
is of such importance as repentance. May we not sc»e 
how infinitely more graciou.s, generous, and compas- 
sionate is God than man under like provoaition would 
have been, and yet that man might have the perfect 
^issurance of God’s forgiveness He willed that there 
should hardly be a j>age in His Word which did not 
in some way or another prendaim this truth. God 
is there set forth a.s the Pardoner of sin, the passer 
by of transgression. By type, by piT>phecy, He still 
declares the blessed truth. Peace comes only with 
the consciousness of forgiven sin. 

Rkfekknces. — V dl. 42. -Spurgeon, SermoriA^ vol. xxix. 
No. 1739. VII. 42, 4S.~-IhuL vol. xxxvi. No. 2127. 

CONTRASTS IN VIRTUE 

* And He turned to the woman» and said unto Simon, seest thou 
this woman ? ‘—Luke vii. 44. 

What a sticking and pathetic little drama this in- 
cident presents to us. Consider the three characters 
and what they stand for. They are tlioroughly re- 
presentative of three great facts in life. 

I. We have in the Pharisee loveless virtue, blind 
both to the elements of hope in those beneath it and 
to the superior goodness of those above it What is 
loveless virtue ? It is lifeless viilue; virtue on the 
one hand which has in it no upward tendency, no 
Godwaixl movement, no desire to be better, and which, 
on the other hand, has no downward tendency, no 
man ward movement, no passion to help and redeem. 
Such a man can neither undei'stand sin nor goodness. 

I I. We have in the woman nascent virtue. There 
was in her no acquired good, but the struggle for it 
had begun, the new life was born. The Pharisee did 
not see the woman, he only saw the sinner. 

III. We have in Chiist virtuous love. It was the 
virtuous love in Christ that had brought into its 

E resent activity the goodness of the woman. We 
ave a right to generali.se from this, since Christ 
showed us the Father, and to say that this is God’s 
attitude tow^ards the sinner. — J. Wright, The 
Guarded Gate, p. 21. 

Refktiencbb, — VII. 44-50. — A. Ainger, Sermms Preached in 
the Temple Church, p, 130. VJI. 45. — R. Higinbotliam, Ser- 
mans, p. 178. VII. 46. — VV. P. Balfern, Glimpses of J esus, p. 
151. 

PENITENCE 

•Wherefore 1 say unto thee, Her sins, which are many, are 
forgiven ; for she loved much : but to whom little is for- 
given, the same loveth little.’ — Luke vii. 47. 

I. Is penittnee unreal? When we look at it, and 
ask on what trui* penitence is founded, we find that 
so far Irorn it being connected with unreality, the 
whole object of [lenitenee is to grasp facts. The 
man who thinks that liis life is perfectly smooth, per- 
fectly complete, the; man who thinks that his faults 
are nothing, he himself is living under the most utter 
delusion in which a man can live. Penitence is 
founded on reality. 


II. Is it necessary. And there comes hack in 
answer to that cjuestion the voice of every spiritual 
teacher who has ever taught the world. ‘Repent,* 
siiys John the Baptist, ‘ for the Kingdom of Heaven 
is at hand *. ‘ Repent,’ says Ji‘sus Christ ; ‘except ye 
repent, ye shall all likewise perish ’. ‘ Arise, and 1)6 

baptisccl, and wash away thy sins,’ echo the Apostles. 

HI. If |)enitence is necessary, and penitence is real, 
is it true that penitence is morl)id ? It is not peni- 
tence that cit?atcs depression. Want of faith, want 
of courage, anything you will, but not penitence. 
Penitence is lifee a naiTow valley that leads the way 
up to .sunlit heiglits ; penitence is the valley of Achor, 
but it is also the door of hope. Happy is the man — 
tin's is the expenence of the ages — whose inicjuity is 
forgiven and who^esin is pardoned. Miserable is the 
mm who.se iniquity is not forgiven because it is un- 
con bssed, and whose sins >till cry to heaven. 

IV. Wh it, then — that comes to he the question — 
are we to do, if penitence is a constituent part of the 
Christian character? (1) And the first thing is to 
get alone by ourselves and ask two questions: First, 
What do 1 think of God ? And, secondly — still 
more awful question — What does God think of me? 
(2) At the foot of the Cross I must confess my sin to 
God. (JI) 1 must do it with restitution and amend- 
ment. (4) ’rhen, having confessed with restitution 
and amendment, go bacK a forgiven sinner, with the 
image of .Icsus Christ crucified in your heart — BiSHor 
WiwixGTOK-IxGRAM, Banncvs of the Christian 
Faith, p. 48. 

LITTLE FORGIVENESS, LITTLE LOVE 

Luke vii. 47. 

That lovely little parable addrt^ssed by our I^rd to 
Simon laid down two principles : that forgiveness 
prccc*des and is the cause of love; and that the 
measure of forgiveness is the measure of love. 

I. Here we have the acknowledgment of little sina 
Our Ivord fully recognises the real (!istinrtion between 
the respectable Simon and the profligate woman. 
There are great and there are little sins. (1) ‘ Little * 
here applies not only to the distinction between the 
magnitude of the transgressions, considered in them- 
selves, but also to the difference between men's esti- 
mates of the magnitude of their own tmn.sgi*easiona 
(2) Tfie measure of a sin is by no means determined 
by taking its su|)erficial dimensions. (3) There it 
another thing to be remembered, which limits the 
distinction in my text, in so far as it is taken to apply 
to the actual magnitude of the deed in itself. It it 
that, properly speaking, there are no small sins, in- 
asmuch as nothing which affects wronglyr our relation 
to God can be regarded as a little thing. And to 
we come to this, that, whilst the distinction between 
sins as in themselves great and small can only be 
sustained with much limitation and with many ex- 
lilanations, the fancy that many of us have that our 
sins are small is utterly incapable of being sustained 
at all. 

II. We have here the principle — if little sin then 
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little forgi veness. Whether we get that pardon, which 
we all need, in scanty drops or in a full flood depends 
upon ourselves, and is settled by the measure of our 
recognition of our own sinfulness and the measure of 
our true repentance. 

III. If little forgiveness then little love. (1) Love 
comes from pardon, and in its perfection comes from 
nothing else. (2) The measure of forgiveness experi- 
enced 18 the measure of love returned. Clean, dry 
sand beat’s no weeds, but it will not bear any flowers. 
A bed of fertile soil, untilled and uncultivated, will 
be abundant in weeds, but it will be abundant in 
wheat crops, too. Though we must be careful as to 
how far we push the principle, I think the principle 
is a true one, that the greatest sinners, j udged from 
the external point of view, often make the most 
fervent saints. (3) But however we may think that 
to be questionable, the other aspect of this principle 
is unquestionable And that is that the measure of 
a man’s sense of forgiveness is the measure of his love 
That is the key to the impotence and tepidity of all 
the forms of Christianity which make light or sin and 
do not give a prominent place to Christ s work of re- 
demption. Here, too, you get the explanation of 
the coldness of many nominal Christians. Enthusiasm 
should be the work of every Christian soul. And the 
only way to get it is to realise my own g^ilt, and 
Christ’s great redemption. — A. Maclaren, IVium- 
phant Certainties, p. 210. 

Lukb vii. 47. 

‘ Mary’s sins are forgiven her, because she hath loved 
much,’ and her sins were many, first because she loved 
much — too much. It is usually the same gift which 
damns or saves us, according as it is ill or well used. 
— Father Tyrrell, Nova et Vetera, p. 96. 

RK.rKRKNCES. — Vll. 47* — Bishop Bethell, voL L 

p. 404. A. B. Bruce, The OaliletM Ooepel, p. 91. W, P. 8. 
Biii^h.'iin, Sermont on Easter Subjects, p. 162, H. M. Butler, 
Harrow School Sermont (2nd Series)^ p. 190. W. H. 
Hutchings, Sermon SketeJuu (2nd iSeries), p. 276. Bishop 
Wimiington-Ingrsm, Christian World Pul^, voL Hit p. 
140. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — SL Luke, 
p. 198. VIL 47-60.— JTayositor (5th Series), roL iv. p, 286. 
VII. 48.— J. W. Houchin, The Vision of God, p. 99. J. J, 
Blunt, Plain Sermons (2nd Series), p. 151. J. Bolton, 
Select^ Sermons (2nd Series), p. 264. W. J. Knox-Little, 
ChYistian World Pulpit, vol. xliii. p, 200. VII. 48-50. — 
Expositor (5th Series), voL iv. p. 449. VII. 50. — A. B. 
Bruce, The OaUlsan Gospel, p. 146. F. B Cowl, PrsouhePs 
Magazine, voL xvii. p. 189. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. zx. No. 
1162; voL XXX vii. No. 2183, and voL xlviii. No. 2770. A. 
Maclaren, After the Resurrection, p. 249. Ibid, Expositions of 
Holy Scripture — St, Luke, p, 210. VIII. 2. — J. Farquhar, 
The Schools and Schoolmans of Christ, p. 130. VIII, 2; 3. — 
G. Clarke, Christian World Pulpit, vol. L p. 104. A, 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Seripius^ — 8t, Luke, p. 217« 

Luke vin. a, 3. 

This passage, one of Luke’s special contributions 
to the gospel narrative, describes the double circle of 
Christ’s followers. 

(a) And with Him the twelve, i.a those specially 
called to high enterprise and service. This represents 


the circle of people in the Church who are conscious 
of a definite vocation and moved by the Spirit of 
Christ to serve the Church with consecrated lives. 

(b) But alongside of these are certain women 
which had been healed of evU epirits and infirmi- 
ties, e,g, Mary Magdalene, etc. The dominating 
motion of their discipleship is gratitude for person^ 
benefits. Theirs is not the vocation of the twelve, 
but they have their own place and work. The 
memory of their deliverance moves them to sup- 
port by their gifts the disciples who form Christ’s 
inner circle (cp. Gal. vl 6). This i^resents the 
subordinate r61e of many in the Cnurch, who 
rank among the followers of Christ, and who, though 
they cannot take part peiRonally in the great 
Christian mission, can make the task of the active 
servants easier by their liberality and sympathy. — 
James Moffatt. 

RsrsMifOBa — VIII. 3.— J. Baines, Sermons, p. 214. Eay 
positor (5th Series), voL ix. pp. 118, 121. VIIL 4-8. — 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. vi. No. 308. VIIL 4-16. — A. 
Mselaren, Expositions of Holy Seripturo — St, Luke, p. 229. 

A SOWER 

* A sower went oot to sow his seed,*— Luxx vm. 5. 

I. Wx have here, first of all, the Christian work de- 
scribed. It is sowing. But sowing is not the first 
a^icultural process. The soil in its natural state 
will not receive the good seed ^and bring forth fruit. 
There are the primaeval forests to be cleared, there is 
the tangled undergrowth of thorns and briers to be 
removed. And then the ploughman must come with 
his share and break up the soil before ever there can 
be any harvest from the seed. * A sower went out 
to sow bis seed.’ Not a pioneer with his axe, not a 
ploughman with his shai'e, but a sower with his seed- 
oasket scattering his seed. And why ? Because this 
is pre-eminently the work of the Ghispel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. ’There was pioneer work to be done ; 
that was done by the iron ploughshare of the law ; 
that came first And then, again, it is not merely 
that the Gospel work is this gentle work of the sower, 
but the sower gives to the earth that which it had 
not before ; he ^ves life, he gives that which has life 
in itself, and which can prepuce life, by which the 
mineral can be raised up into the vegetable. The 
seed, as it were, the Godhead coming down into this 
dead earth and raising it up into beauteous life. Now 
this the function of Uie sower is our function. 

IL Notice the loneliness of this sower. A sower. 
Contrast the loneliness of the sower with the sociability 
of the reaper. Thp reapers go forth in bands, tM 
sower goes forth alone. The great Sower was always 
a lonely Man. All the great sowers of the world have 
been lonely men. 

IIL The sphere of the sower. * A sower went out 
to sow his se^.’ And you must go out And this 
implies self-denial, it meaiui leaving many comfoit% 
many luxuries, it means going out mto the darknen. 
There can he no real reaping until, first of all, tbure 
has been the sorrowful sowing. 
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IV. The seed must be your own seed. Hia seed. 
Not, of course, that he made it He cannot make it ; 
the seed is something which is far beyond his power. 
But it must bc' his seed, he must have toiled for it, 
it must he the fruit of his last year of labour; it is 
part of his brain, part ('f his hands’ toil And so it 
must with ourselves. The seed must be oui*s. 
Have we this seed ? Do we know something of this 
life-giving power of Jesus ( lirist? It is only thus 
that we can scatter the si td. God is calling out for 
sowers. We are told that when Captain Cook cir- 
cumnavigated the worki, he used to take with him 
parcels of our Ihig ish scvds, and leaving his boat’s 
crew down on tin* beach, he would go inland and 
empty out one of the se packets of our common Eng- 
lish seeds, so that he belted the whole world with 
these same Howei-s. So we have come into this 
world, and we >Nant to scatter those seeds of heaven 
wherever we go. — E. A. Sti'art, Elishas Call and 
other Sermons, vol. viii. p, 193. 

SOWERS 

(Sexaijesima) 

•A lower went out to sow his secd—LuM viil 5 . 

Subject : All Men are Sowers. 

The meaning of the text has t>een explained by Jesus 
Himself. Tlie sower is the Son of ^lan, the seed is 
the Word of God, which is sown in diJerent people 
with varying results. We niay take the text, however, 
in another way. We are all sowers. As soon as wc 
know right from wrong, we begin to go out and sow 
our seed. The child in the nursery, the child at 
school, the youth entering on life, the busy man or 
woman, all are sowei*s, sowing the seed of habit, of 
character : — 

Sow an act, and you reap a habit ; 

Sow a habit, and you reap a character ; 

Sow a character, and you reap a destiny. 

II. Cultivating our Life Garden. — First, there is 
the weeding. I'he fairest garden will be ruined if 
the weeds are not kept under, the noblest life will be 
spoilt if sins and bad habits are allowed to get the 
mastery. How to get rid of the weed.s. Take two 
hands to them, and pull them up. That is, clasp 
your hands in prayer and struggle with the evil, cry- 
ing out to God to help you. Get the weeds up by 
the roots. 

III. The Seed and the Sowers. — We are all sowers, 
but we do not sow the same seed. 

1. Some sow the 8 c?ed of frivolity or idle pleasure. 
To these life has no respoiLsi bill ties, no serious pur- 
pose, the world is a playground, and like the Homan 
Einpiror, they would give anything fora new form 
of amusement. Their motto is — Gather ye roses 
while ye may. Hut the time of harvest comes. Jo 
all sowers comes the time of ingathering, and whatso- 
ever we sow, that shall we reap. If we sow only the 
seed of life’s roses, if pleasure be our only aim, the 
harvest is a sorry one. 

2 . There are those who sow the seeds of selfish 
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greed. The world is a mere gold mine, where they 
toil, shut out of the light of God’s countenance. If, 
like the fabled king of old, they have turned all things 
golden by their touch, they find they have no pleasure 
in them. They know that they must leave their 
riches to otheiN, and strangers shall spend the selfish 
gathering ol their livt^s. Like the French Cardinal, 
thev mav walk amon^ their treasures, and weep over 
the thought of leaving them, but they must leave 
them all the same. However rich tlu y may be, they 
die as paujui-s, for in the land whither they go, 
worldly moiu'y is not current. 

3. Some there are who sow the seed of extra- 
vagance and dissipation. 

4. Men sow the seed of selfishness, and they reap 
<is a harvest a lonely old age, without love or coin- 
pjuiionship. 

If we would have a fair garden, we must sow good 
set'd. If we would have a beautiful life, we must 
cultivate it for (lod.— H. J. Wii.Mcrr-BuxTON, Notes 
of Sermons for the Year, p. 121. 

RKKEiiK.Nchs.— VJII. 5.-~F. D. Maurice, Sennems, vol. i. p. 
203. SpuT'jeon, Sennons, vol. xlix. No. 2843. J. M. Neale, 
isermom Preached in Sackinlle College Chapel, vol. i. p. 123. 
Expositor {Aih .Series), vol. iii. p. 207. VIII. 6-8. — R. Winter- 
botliain. The Kingdom of Heaven, p. 14. VIII. 6. — Spurfceon, 
Sermons, vol. xlix. No. 284.5. Expositor (4th Series), vol. 
iii. p. 454; ibuL vol. vii. p. 31K). VJII. 7. — H. J* Wilmot- 
Hiixton, Sunday Sermon dies for a Year, p. 44. S. Raring- 
Goiihi, Village Preach iiuj for a Year, voL L p. 188. VIII. 9. — 
Expositor (8th Series), vol. i. p. 238. 

THE WORD AS SEED 

* Now the parable is this : the seed is the Word of God.'— Luke 
vni. II. 

The similitude is so apt, that it .seems to come of 
itself, and to be so familiar to us that we fancy it 
must always have l)een obvious to men. One is 
surprised to be told that it is not found in the Old 
Testament. Even in our clas.sic literature parallels 
that are like it are few, and not very close. In fact, 
it is our Isold’s own, and Ix^ars the stamp of His 
original mind upon it — that truth o{>erates in th« 
.sphere of our spiritual life as seeds do in nature 
carrying a germinating or fructifying power wherever 
it meets suitable soil and favourable environment, 
that we disseminate the Divine truth among men — 
— like sowing seed broadaist, to grow where it can, 
trusting to the native vitality that is in it 

I. My first |>oint is that it is the truth of God by 
which we have to sc*ek for the ultimate jxiwer of the 
new life. Of coui*se, reason forbids us to divorce this 
truth from the Son of Man. Truth is sought apart 
from Him who is the Truth. Scripture bids us 
recognise the IIolv S[>irit at work vivifying the soul. 
Truth finds ifs adefjuab* soil in human nature, and 
draws its fertilising and transforming energy from the 
pre.sence within it of God Himself. 

II. My next point is that the truth of the Gosjiel 
reaches us through the Word of (iod. I have em- 
ployed the word ‘ truth ’ in preference to the exprt^s- 
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sion ‘the woixl/ because the latter is wider and 
jfovems something else Ixisides. It governs the truth, 
out it also governs the expression and form and 
medium of the truth. The ‘ word ’ is thouglit uttered 
in language. It is the sign that conveys the idea. 
It is both in one, and not the one without the other. 
It seems to me of some consequence that wc should 
! ightly comprehend the relation between the Gospel 
truth and its language or verbal form of utterance. 
Notice this, language of some sort is essential, and 
for the truth of God to reach the spirit of man it 
must clothe itself in something, either in the visible 
language of symbol, or in the clearer spoken and 
written word language. Unless it come to us in 
such a form we could not ivceive and undeiNtand it, 
or convey it to our fellows, or sow it abroad among 
men. Through words the truth must come ; words 
acted, spoken, written, and printed. 'l'hn)ugh that 
marvellous medium, human speech, God Him.self 
juust speak His thought to me. And He has spoken. 
— J. Oswald Dyk^:s, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
lAi. p. 308. 

THO PARABLE OF THE SOWER 

(For Sexafjesima) 

Now the parable ia this : the seed is the Word of God.*~ 
Lukr vm. II. 

1’i:khai* 8 the l^arable of the Sower is the easiest of 
all our Ivord’s parables; and happily it is also the 
patt» rn of all, the one by which the rest are best ex- 
plaiiied (see Mark iv, 13). All our I/ord’s teaching is 
most truly pr u'tical, and it is only when we begin to 
try to live according to its s|)irit that its full mean- 
ing becomes clear ; and even before putting it into 
practice our best chance of undei-standing it is toi 
compare it, step by step, with what we already know 
of ourselves and our own hearts and our own lives. 

I. Who is this ‘ Sower? * None of the Evangelists 
tell us precisely. Christ Himself says that the seed 
is the Word of God : and the Sower is often .said to 
rej)n'sent those whose duty it is to preach, the 
Ministers of God’s word. 'Lhis is no doubt a lawful 
application of the figure, but assuredly it is not its 
first meaning. We may lK)rrow the explanation from 
the noxt Parable, ‘ The Tares *. There we are plainly 
told that ‘ He that soweth the seed i.s the Son of 
Man*. He, without doubt, is the Sower here. The 
Parable is about (-hrist Himself, not merely about 
what He did or said as a Sower in the days of His 
rt('sh, but about His ‘ sowings * fi'om the beginning of 
the w^orld till His Incarnation ; His * sowings * from 
then till His Ascension ; and from then till now, the 
sowings He is daily making among ourselves, 

II. But how doe.s He sow His seed? Assuredly 
iH»t by the lips alone ; or how little by comparison 
wimld be included in the heavenly sowing. We are 
influenced by much which is never actually spoken. 
’Phe ground cannot l>e the ear. That is a mere 
passage to our hearts and minds. It is there within 
that the Divine Sower, sowing good seed, and the 
enemy, sowing tares, are both at work ; in the heart. 


He who sow.s the go(xl seed is the same that made 
the ear and the heart, too. Whatever becomes of 
the seed, He, the Sower, is always the same, and He 
has a hand in every part of the process. He made 
us to he His tillage, to be under His constant care. 
The Heavenly Sower’s work is everywhere and at all 
times. 

III. ‘ He that soweth the seed is the Son of Man.’ 
The (Incarnate) Son of God is known to us as ‘ The 
Son of Man ’. Thus He speaks to us in the still 
small voice of our own nature. He can speak straight 
to the heart, without anything coming between. 
The difference between good and evil men (and God 
has spoken to Ixjtli) lies in how they hear, whether 
they take heed, and act on what they have heard. 
It is the same go<xl seed which is sown, whether it 
grows or perishes. 

IV. The different soils re(|uire little explaining, if 
we have any knowledge of ourselves. Have we not 
often felt and known that seeds from God have fallen 
on (a) the outside of careless hearts : that we have 
let them lie there uncared for, till in a week, a day, 
an hour, we have looked for them, and lo ! they were 
gone? They had no hold on us, and were carried 
away without our making any resistance or effort to 
keep them. 

(o) Again, we have received other seed easily, per- 
haps gladly. We have not been hard, we have even 
been soft-hearted, emotional, enthusiastic ; yet, withal 
with no steady resolve, no resolute conflict with evil 
thoughts, no quiet endurance; beneath the soft sur- 
face there was a rock of hard selfi.shness, and so the 
seed grew with a feverish growth, but lacking depth 
of soil, and moisture, it soon withered away. 

(c) Or, again, the plant of God's sowing may be 
most surely choked and killed ; and it will, if we do 
not see that the space round each seed is free. We 
all have our cares ; we cannot change our place, but 
we can see that the seed is allowed tiw growth. 

However men may l>e divided, each of us has all the 
soils in his heait, and he has the sower always with 
him. God’s ininistera may preach. His Bible may 
teach, but it is within that the true Word of Words 
is sounding. Though the com may have failed, He 
will sow other ; He neither faints nor is weary. 
Whatever resists is not from Him, hut from the 
enemy. When we learn not to harden our hearts 
against the blessed influences His Holy Spirit, then 
all barrenness and failure will ceasa — F, J. A. Hoet, 
Village Sermons, 

• The seed is the Word of God.’— Luxe viii, ii. 

• 

Speakino of the Norfolk peasantrjr and their vein of 
coarseness, Dr. Jessopp, in The Trials of a Country 
Parson, concludes that it is idle to remonstrate. 
‘You might as well preach of duty to an antelope. 
If you want to make any impression or exercise any 
influence for good upon your neighbours, you must 
take them as you flud them, and not expect too much 
of them. You must work in faith, and you must 
work upon the material that presents itself. “ The 
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sower sovveth the word.” The mistake we commit so 
often is in assuming that l)ecanse we sow — which is 
our duty — therefore we have a right to reap the crop 
and garner it. ‘ It grows to guerdon afteraays.* 

RMPERENCh:8. — VIII. 11. — F. B. Fowl, Preacher' 8 Magcvdney 
voL wii. p. 190. F. St. John CorlH*tt, The Preacher's Year^ 
p. 44. C. E. Boeby, Christian World Pulpit^ vol. Ivi. p. 331. 
F E. Helps and Hindrances to the Christian Life, vol. i. 

p 82. VI n, 11-15. — R, Wiulerbotham, The Kingdom of 
Heaven^ p. 14. VIII. 12. —S. Baring-Gould, Village Preaching 
fora F«ar (2?id Scries), vol. i. p. 121. Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. XXV. No. 14.59. 

SEllD AMONG THORNS 

* And that which fell among thorns are they, which, when they 
have heard, go forth, and are choked with cares and riches 
and pleasures of this life, and bring no fruit to perfection.’ 

— Luke viir. 14. 

The three different instances of failure in this parable 
repre.sent to u> : — 

I. The .seed can ied off at the very beginning, bc*fore 
it has sunk into the gi*ound and before it has had 
time to germinate. The picture of my text is that 
of a man who in a red fashion has accepted the 
Gosj^l, but who has accepted it .so superficial! v as that 
it has not exercised upon him the effect that it ought 
to produce, of expelling from him the tendencies whu h 
may become hindrances to his (’hristian life. If we 
have known nothing of ‘ the expulsive power of a new 
affection,’ and if we thought it was enough to cut 
down the thickest and tallest thorn- liu.shes, and to 
leave all the seeds and the roots of them in our hearts, 
no wonder if, as we get along in life, they grow up 
and choke the Word. ‘ Ye cannot serve God and 
Mammon,’ that is just |)utting into a sentence the 
lesson of my text. 

II. Note the growth of the thorns. Luke employs 

a very significant phrase. He says : ‘ When they 

have Jieard, they go forth and are choked with cares 
and riches and pleasures of this life \ That is to say, 
the path of daily life upon which we all have to walk 
will certainly stimulate the giowth of the thorns if 
these are not rooted out. As surely as we are living, 
and have to go out into the world day by day, so surely 
will the thorns grow if they are left in us. Let us 
make certain that we have east out the thorns. There 
is an old German proverb, the vulgarity of wliich 
may be excu.scd for its point ‘You mu.st not sit 
near the fire if your head is made of butter.* We 
should not try to walk through this wicked world 
without making very certain tnat we have stubbed 
the thorns out of our hearts. 

III. lastly, mark the choking of the growth. Of 
course it is rapid, according to the old saying, * 111 
weeds grow a|)aee’. You cannot grow two crops on 
one field. It must he one thing or another, and we 
must make up our minds whetlier we are going to 
cultivate corn or thorn. Our text tells us that th^s 
man, ref)rcscnted by the seed among thorns, was a 
Christian, did and does hear fruit, but, as Luke say.s, 

‘ l)rings no fruit to peifection ’. Is not that a picture 
of so many ( hr istinn people ? ITiey are Christian men 
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and Christian women bringing forth many of the 
fruits of the Christian life, hut the cliimix is somehow 
or other always absent. The pyramid goes uj) many 
stages, but there is never the gilded summit Hashing 
in the light, ‘ No fiuit to perfection — A. Mai i.aiikn, 
Th(^ Baptist Times and Freeman, vol. u. p. 155 

REKKnKxcEs.““VIII. 14. —VV. H. Evans, Sermons for the 
Church's Year, p. (>G. S. Raring-Gould, Village Preaching for 
a Year, vol. i. p. 188. Expositor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 208, 
Ibid, (51 h Series), vol. ix. p. 448. A. Maclaren, Expoeitions 
of Holy Sen pi nr e—Si. Luke, p. 238. 

PATIENCE WITH SLOW GROWTH 

‘And bring forth fruit with patience.’— Luxe viii. 15. 

This is part of our Lord’s description of the growth 
of Divine life in the human soul and in the world. 
If it were not for this allusion to patience with slow 
growth, we might have imagined that after once 
receiving the germ of new life in our hearts, we need 
not expect anything more than the easy, natural, 
and swift development of it. But here we are re- 
minded that, as a matter of foct, we not'd patienre in 
regard to it : and this is the point towards which we 
shall direct oiir attention. 

I. Let us fii-st consider the need there is for the 
patience refen-ed to in the text. Patience is not 
indifference; it is not .sclf-conhutmont, it is not 
religious indolence — it is self-control in presence of 
dis (ppointment, suffering, temptation, and seeming 
failure. It is the (capacity to hold ourselves in calm- 
ness when onr adversary is scorning us : it is the 
steady resolve which attempts new effort, and hofx*s 
for lielter things even when all seems to be against 
us for evil. There are few things more likely to bring 
about failure, whether in the spiritual life or in anv 
other kind of life, than the expectation of failun* 
We may be helped to resi.st the temptation to irn 
patience by the refhetion that as a rule what i^ 
slowest in reaching its end i.s highest in nature, 
grandest in result. You might almost measuie the 
value of an effect produced by the length of time 
taken to produce it. As the loltiest moral nature is 
higher than the loftiest menUl gift, so its attainment 
is slower. 

II. Let us turn our though Is to the occasions lor 
patience. (1) Our first application of it shall In? 
to the development of onr own (Christian character, 
which is likened to seed, spnnging upwaitl and root- 
ing downward, app<‘aring first as the blade, then as 
the ear and afterwards as the full com in the eai* — 
bringing forth fruit with patience. I can imagine 
that some get to be disheartened because they do not 
now seem to make the progress that they did at the 
beginning. In the first realisation they had of Christ’s 
love and ownership, they abandoned certain practices 
and changed very considerably their mode of life, hut 
now there is not much alteration fiom year to year. 
They should remember that then they had to deal 
with what w;is lower, and therefore more swiftly 
attained ; whereas now they are concerned with what 
s higher, and in it they ought not to l)e discouraged 
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if only the heart is right and the aim is straight and 
the love to God is true, for already a process is set up 
which in God’s good time shall conform them to the 
image of Christ. (2) Apjily this to our work for the 
Master. We are working, remember, in the higher 
sphere where results are more slowly reached, and 
are less easily tabulated. (8) I would venture to 
apply this thought still more broadly. It may give 
us cheer when we are downcast about Christ’s work in 

[ general. Christ is patient with the world, and would 
lave us patient too ; ploughing, sowing, working, 
praying, believing that a harvest will come at last, 
and that we shall see issues by-and-bye which we 
never saw or even expected here. — A. Rowland, 
Open Windows and other Sermons, p. 144 . 

Rkfkrkncbs. — VIII. 16. — H. Alford, Sermoru on ChrUtian 
Doctrine^ p. 160. F. B. Woodward, Sermons (2nd Series), p. 
168. ExixjsUot (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 287. VIII. 10. — 
p. 469. 

* For nothing is secret, that shall not be made manifest.*— 
Lukb viii. 17. 

Compare I^rd Bacon’s phra.se, in The Advancement 
of Learning, about ‘the inseparable propriety of 
time, which is evermore to disclose truth’. 

Rhfkrkncb. — VIII. 17. — Expositor (6th Series), voL ii. p. 
381. 

THE TRANSIENCY OF THE UNREAL 

* From him that hath not shall be taken away even that which 
he seemeth to have.' — Luku viii. 18. 

These words aitj the climax of Christ’s dlscTiminating 
study of those who listened to His Gospel. Me has 
be( n exiilaining to His disciples the parable of the 
seed and the soil, and has told of the (lifFerent classes 
to whom His Evangel comes and who receive it with 
such diverse result In view of the dark possibility 
there is of men hearing and receiving His Word in 
such wise as to bring forth no abiding fruit in holine.ss 
of life and character. He warns them to take heed how 
they hear, and expresses in these sentences the in- 
evitable end of a mere profession which is not verified 
in actual possc^ssion and present experience. There is 
a law which governs the permanence of all things in 
the realm of the moral and spiritual just as on lower 
plan(:*s. The real alone is abiding, the unreal is only 
transient And this is the lesson which the Saviour 
enforres when He declares that that which a man only 
seems to have shall inevitably lx* taken away from him. 

I. He is not here declaiming against mere hypocrisy, 
but is l ather warning tho.se who are in danger of self- 
deception. The hy|K)crite is one who endeavours to 
deceive others, but there are many who, though they 
are far from having such a desire, are nevertheless b^ 
ing themselves deceived as to the reality of the things 
which they imagine themselves to possess. Reality is 
one of the kevnotes of the Gospel, nor is it too much 
to .say that (’hrist sets greater store on reality in His 
followers than on any other possible attitude of heart. 
For reality conditions all things else, and He is ever 
seeking for the man who Honestly ‘ willeth to do His 
will Such an one * annot but abide for ever. 

Whatever Ih^ the cause of self-deception, it is cer- 


tain that a man’s seeming possessions will be taken 
away from him. This law operates with regard to 
things material and spiritual alike, and it is only a 
matter of time and experience for a man to stand be- 
fore his own conscience, naked and miserable, and blind 
and poor. 

1. For life is made up of occasions of test, first 
among which are the tests of duty by which a man is 
tried. He imagines himself to be strong to do the 
right, but his strength is in reality only a sense which 
has grown within him by reason of the lack of test 
Swiftly and suddenly the imperative voice of duty 
demands the application of the principles of Christ of 
which he has always thought himself to be master, on 
some level of life, to some phase of conduct, or regard- 
ing some attitude toward men and things, and he sud- 
denly discovers that he is unable to obey the dictates 
of God and of conscience. The things which he 
seemed to have are suddenly taken from him. Blessed 
Ls the man who in that hour of self-discovery betakes 
him to the place of forgiveness and renewal, there to 
exchange that which has profited not for the true and 
abiding riches. 

2. Again, a time of crisis or of special need tests 
the reality of our spiritual possessions. 

8. And then, again, it is certain that a man’s seem- 
ing possessions will be taken from him when face to 
face with death. And if this be tine of the portal, 
what can lie said of that which follows in the Presence- 
chamber — the Judgment? Reality alone will endure 
the trial of the revealing fire, and all the wood, hay, 
and stubble which has been jiainted to represent 'gold, 
silver, and precious stones ’ will be consumed. In the 
face of these things how impoii:ant it is therefore 
that we assure ourselves as to the reality of our hold 
upon and by the things of abiding worth ! — J. Stuabt 
rioLDKN, The Pre-Eminent Lord, p. 51. 

SEEMING TO HAVE 

^Froni him shall be taken even that which he seemeth to ham 

— Luke viii. 18. 

You will observe that when our I^rd speaks of the 
man who seems to have, He is not referring to the 
hypocrite. The hypocrite deceives others, not him- 
self But this is a case of genuine self-deceptioD. 
The man is not practising trickery on anybody, lliere 
are things that a man may imagine that be has, and 
Jesus says he only seems to have them. 

I. There is probably no one of us, in pew or pulpit, 
but is giving himself credit for what he does not 
possess. Can we detect the causes of this delusion ? 

(1) The first and the most innocent of all isinex}>eri- 
ence. In all inexperience there is a seeming to have, 
which the rough and pushing world helps to dispeL 

(2) Again, this strange deception is intimately con- 
nected with self-love. We seem to have much that 
we do not really have, simply because we love our- 
selves so well in all love, even the very pui*est, there 
is a subtle and most exquisite flattery. (8) Often, 
again, we imagine we possess, because of the pressure 
^ the general life around us. There is always the 
danger of mistaking for our own the support we get 
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from the society we move in. And it is onlv when 
that external pi'essiire is removed that we discover 
lioNv we o]iIv seemed to have. Sooner or later, as our 
lih‘ ulv on es we shall have our eyes opened to these 
foiui (i. lusions. 

II. Wli it are God’s coninioiu r ineth(Kls for making 
eiear to us what we onlv seem to have. (1) One of 
the commonest of them all is action. We learn what 
we poshes- by what we do. 'rhere arc powers within 
each of us waiting to ))e developed ; there are <lreams 
within each of us waiting to Ijc dispelled, and it is by 
[lo’iDiX forward in the strength of (tocI that we harn 
our limit ition and oiirgilt. (2) 'IMiis, too, is one great 
;ain of life’s variety. It shows os what is n-.-dIv our 
owui. We are testcxl on every side as life proceeds, 
ind every mood and ehange and tear is ne(*ded, if we 
are to he wakened to what we seem to have. [S) And 
if life fails, remember death is left. There aill Ue no 
dehisii ns eoneernii'g our possessions when our eyes 
;)j)on on that eternal dawn. 

ill. The words n ight apply even to those we love. 
Is it not true, in the realm of the affections, that 
sometimes we have and .sometimes we secan to have. 
We are thrown into close relationsliiji with others ; 
we are bound to them with this tie and with that. 
We call them fi*iends ; we think w^e love them, per- 
haps. Is it real, or is it onlv seeming ? Nothing can 
tell that hut the strain of life, aiul the testing of 
friendship through its iights and shadow’s. Nothing 
can tell that finally hut death. — (i. H. Moriusox, 
^'un-Rise: Addresses from a City Polpit, p. 114. 

PRAYI:RFUL HEARING 
‘Take heed therefore how ye hear. — I .ckk vm. i 8 . 

Iv his sermon entitled ‘ I'aKe heed how ye hear,' 
d. M Neale has the following passage : — ► 

' Did it ever .strike you that how ve hear and what 
;.c hear depends to a certain extent on yourselves? 
You knew, for example, all of vou, when you first got 
up this moniing that 1 w’as going to pie.ich to vou 
tins evening. Did any one of you, eitlier then or at 
niy time to-day, ask (iod that what I said might be 
blessed to you? I might say what Joseph ^aid to 
iMiaraoh : “It is not in me; (iod shall give riiaraoli 
• fi an.>wer of peace ”. See how St. I’aid ask.s tlio^e to 
'xhom he was writing to pray for him. “ For I know 
> liat this shall turn to mv .salvation through — through 
^^hat — through your prayei-s We can do or .say | 
nothing of ourselves, however hard we try, whereas, 
f (b)(l helps us — what then ? — Sermons iti SacIcriUe 
('odr,;e Chapel, vol. i. p. 92. 

Rf.fkiikxcm.— V in. 18.— Phillips Brooks, The Law o/ 
I'rrncfh, p. 1. T. K. Crosse, Sennoji^^ p. 188. fl. C. Beeeli- 
. > ^ Sr,:en Senrwm to Schoolboys, p. 78. T. Barker, Plain 
S^riTuoi^, p. 101). J. Blunt, Plain Servians, p. 282. J. 
Iheitreo, Parochial S>urn v» >1. ii. p. 245. 

DI:S!:RT flowers 

My mother and my brethren are these which hear the word 
of God, and do it’ — LuKit vm. 21 . 

Si‘. Jkro.mk .sent to liis friend Ileliodorus a tender 
^'Md ( hi nuTit lettrr, pleading for his return to the 
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des(*rt from Aquileia, where the young officer had 
adopted the family of his widowed sister. ‘Ah!’ 
wTote Jerome, ‘ I am not insensible to the ties by w hich 
you will plead that you are held back. My breast, 
too, is not of iron, nor my heart of stone ; I was not 
begotten of the rocks of ( aiu asus ; the milk I sucked 
was not that of Hyrcanian tigresses. I also have 
gone through similar trials. I picture to myself 
your widowed sister hanging about your neck, and 
trying to d' tain you with ca i esses ; and your oltl 
nurse, and the tutor who had all a father’s anxieties 
over you, telling yon they have not long to live, and 
begging you not to leave them till they die ; and your 
mother, with wiinkled face and w'ithered bosom, com- 
plaining of your desertion. The love of God, and the 
fear of hell, c'asily break through such horuls as these I 

‘ Vou will .say the Holy Spirit bids us obey our 
parents. Yes ; hut He tiMchi’s also that he who loves 
them more than Christ, loses his own soul. . . . “My 
mother and my brethren,” He says, “are they who do 
the w’ill of mv I’atlior w hic’h is in heaven.” If thev 
believe in Chr ^t, b t (liem encourage you to go forth 
atul fight in His iia » e ; if tliey do not helic’Vi* — “let 
the dead bury tbeir dead ”... () desert, blooiniiig 
w’ith th(‘ dowel's of ('hrist. O wilderness, w'bere are 
shaped the stones of which the city of the gieat King 
is built! 0 solitude, where men convei*se familiarly 
with (iod ! What are you doing among the worldly, 
0 Heliodonis, you who are greater than all the world ? 
How long shall the eovt r of roofs weigh you down ; 
how long shall the prison of the smoking city confine 
you ? 

‘ Do you fear poverty? Hut (’hrist calls the poor 
blessed. Are you frightened at the prosp rt of 
labour? Hut no athh te is erow’ned witliout .sweat 
Are you thinking about daily food? Hut. faith feai's 
not hunge r. Do you dread to lav vour fasting Ixulv 
on the hue ground? Hut ('hrist lies beside* you. 
Do the* tangled locks of a neglected toilet shock vou ? 
Hut your head is Christ. Your skin w ill grow rough 
ind discoloured without the accustomed hath, hut he 
wlie) i> once* washed hv Christ m'eals not to wash ngain. 
And, in fine, listen to the .\p»»dle, who answt*?*s all 
your objections, ‘The sufferings of t.liis pre>ent wauid 
ire not worthy to he ceenipaied with tin* lannung glorv 
which shall he revealed in us\ You are too luxuri- 
)ns, my hrotlu‘r, if you wish both to enjoy yourself 
lore with the world and afterwards to reign with 
( hrist. Does the infinite vastness of the wilder- 
ness terrify you? Walk in spirit through the land of 
Paradise, and while your thoughts are there, you will 
not !)e in thedesert.’ — E.l^i'vvvs, Saint Jerome, p 41. 

BKiKHKVrK.M. — VIII. 2\ Erjtositor (8th Series), vol. iv. 
p. 288. VI If. 22. — E.rfH).ntor (4th Series), vol. vii. p. 377. 
VIII. 22-25. —J. P. Lifige, Preacher's Magazine, vol. xviii. 
p. 370 . VI If. 2.5 H. Allen, Penny Pulpit, No. p. 

183. VIII. 28-10, Pf*rren, Outline Sermims, p. 270. 
VJII. 28. — Sp iia^ean, Sermons, vol. xiii. No. 778. VJII. ,05. 
— K. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. v. p. 145. J. S. .Maver, 
Christian /I arid Pulpit, vol. Ivii. p. 252. Pjcpositcry Sermom 
cm the Nfrw Testament, p. 80. VIII. Expositor (4tb 

Series), vol. iii. pp. 213, 210. 
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RBLIQIOUS USB OP BXCITBD PBBLINQS 

*Th« man out of whom the devils were departed besoug;ht 
Him that he might be with Him, but Jesus sent him away, 
sa^ng, Return to thine own house, and show how great 
thmgs God hath done unto thee-’—LuKs vm. 38, 39. 

In his sermon on ‘The Religious Use of Excited 
Feelings/ based on this text, J. H. Newman says : — 

‘ Ix*t not these visitings pass away “ as the morning 
( loud of early dew Surely you must still have oc- 
casional compunctions of conscience for your neglect 
of Him. Your sin stares you in the face; your in- 
gratitude to God affects you. Follow on to know 
the Lord, and to secure His favour by acting upon 
these impulses ; by them He pleads with you, as well 
ns by your conscience ; they are the instruments of 
If is spirit, stirring you up to seek your true peace. 
Nor b(* sur|)ri.s(*(l, though you obey them, that they 
die away ; they have done their office, and if they die, 
it is .but as blossom changes into the fruit, which is 
far better, 'rhey vi st d ie. Perhaps you will need to 
lalK)ur in darkm‘ss afterwards, out of your Saviour’s 
sight, in the hofue of vour own thoughts, sunoundcal 
i>y sights of this world, and showing forth His praise 
among those who are cold-hearted. Still lie (juite 
sure that resolute, (‘onsistent obedience, though unat- 
tended with high transport and warm emotion, is far 
more acceptable to Him than all those |)a.ssionate 
longings to liv(* in His sight, which look more like re- 
ligion to the imifivtructed. At the very l)est th(:*.sc 
latter are but the gnceful beginnings of olxalience, 
graceful and liecoming in children, but in grown 
spiritual men ind(*corous, as the sjiorts of bovliood 
would seem in advancfal years. I.<earn to live bv 
faith, which is a calm, deliberate, rational principle, 
full of peace and comfort, and sees Christ, and rejoices 
in Him, though .sent away from His presence to lalH)ur 
in the w^orld. You will have your reward. He will 
s e you again, and your heart shall rejoice, and your 
joy no man taketh from you.’ 

WAiriNO FOR CHRIST 
' They were all waiting for Him.* — Lurb vin. 4a 

Why did they not go on? There were plenty of 
them, a hundred men or a thousand ; why did they 
wait for another man ? We pay unconscious tributes 
to the Sun of (iod. To be waited for is a creed, a 
faith, an uprising and an outgoing of the soul, a 
testimony rich as blood, quivering and tender as 
anxious love. ‘They were all waiting for Him.’ He 
was but one, why wait? why not proceed? We 
know wh\ ; the heai*t always knows why. ’Lhere is 
a great gatfiering in the church, and every attendant 
has flowe)*s in her hand or his hand ; there is a light 
on every face, there is a subtle joy thrilling the air : 
why do these? people wait? why does the priest tarry? 
why do all tne attendants look at one another? 
Because the bride has not yet arrived. What, wait- 
ing for one woman ? Ay ! If thou, poor fool, couldst 
read life aright, that is life — waiting for one, the other 
one, the completing one, the vital one. I was sitting 
in a great hall tnronged with some five thousand 


enthusiasts : why did we not go on ? Because he 
had not yet coma Sitting immediately in front of 
me was Henry Rogers, the famous Edinburgh reviewer, 
and a great critic and philosopher ; and turning round, 
he said, ‘Now we are all ready for the gi'eat man’. 
Rogers himself was immeasurably the greatest man 
in that assembly, but he, too, was wailing, and pres- 
ently the whole air rent with a thrilling cheer, a noise 
of gladness, for John Bright came up the platform 
staii-s and passed to the chairman’s side. Now! 
Why not an hour ago? The magnetic presence was 
wanting, and the magnetic touch was waited for ; no 
other man could take up jast the position which that 
man was about to assume ; when he came, beat the 
drum, wave the red banner, for the man for whom we 
have been waiting is face to face with us, and we 
shall catch his solemn music in a moment. They 
all waited for Christ. 

L ‘ They were all waiting for Him.* So shall it 
be one day with the whole earth. The earth has 
always been waiting for some one, not knowing the 
name, and being quite unable to give expression to 
its own aspirations and mystic de.sires. What makes 
you uneasy to-day ? Because he has not coma Who 
has not come ? I do not know, but the mysterious 
pronoun, the being that is always alluded to rather 
than speciHailly indicated. A prophet shall the 
I^rd God rai.se up unto you. Has He not sent one? 
He has sent a hundnd, but not the one. We are 
thankful for Moses and the prophets and the great 
singing ones, the minstrels of Israel, but I am exjject- 
ing another one that shall gather them all up into 
a |>ei*sonality more majestic than anyone of themselves 
could sustaia Are you sure He is coming ? Certainly. 
What mak(‘s you so certain ? My soul. There is an 
aching heart that means to prophesy, there is a 
broken sob that is a fragment of a song; and we 
know, without being able to tell psychologically and 
bte rally why, that there is another coming, always 
coming, must come ; the circle is nearly complete, 
one more turning of the compa.sse 8 , ana it will be 
lK*autiliil as the circle of a completed desire and exun- 
pleted lova - 

II. There has always been a great expectation of 
another coming one, some one who can interpret the 
waiting of the world ; some man of rare genius who 
understands what it is the poor dumb world wants, 
and is looking about for and is quite sure will come, 
but does not know when he will come; he ma^ come 
now, or as a thief in the night, or like a flash of 
lightning, or like an unforetold impression upon the 
soul. The isles shall wait for his law. There is 
not a soul that is fully satisfied, but it is to be satis- 
fied to-morrow ; it may be satisfied in the dawn, or 
it may have to wait until sultry midday, or it may 
be taxed in patience until the gathering shades of the 
sunset, but to-morrow it will be satisfied, or to-moiTow 
— the other morrow, throbbing, coming, pledged, if 
God 80 will. There is a great cry going up from the 
broken-hearted and disappointed world, saying. Who 
will show us any good ? 
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III. The congregation that waits for Christ is 
never disappointed ; tlie congregation that waits for 
anyone but Christ ought lu ver to be gratified. If 
we wait for Christ, He will come to us ; for He knows 
that we are waiting for Him, and He knows every- 
thing, He never breaks His word. ‘ Where two or 
three are gathered together in My name, there am I 
in the midst.’ He is there before they are; He only 
waits to be manifested, i*evealed, and set in conciete 
and unmistakable figure and emphasis ; He is there 
all the time. Said John the Baptist, ‘ There standeth 
one among you whom vou know not; He it is’. The 
people had been looking to the horizon when they 
should have been looking at the man who was stand- 
ing next to them. God is neai-er than we often sup- 
pose, and His satisfactions are prepared before our 
de^irt*sal•e formulated. — Joseph Parkee, City Temple 
Pulpit vol. VII, p. 108. 

Rkferences. — V lll. 40. — J. Parker, OUy Temple Pulpit, 
ro!. vii. p. 108, Spurgeon, Sermoiity vol. xliv. No. 2.503. 
VI U. 41. — Expositor (4th Scries), vol. viii. p. 309. VIII. 41, 
49. — Ibid, (5th Scries), vol. i. p. 270. 

* He had an only daughter, about twelve years of age, and she 
lay a dying.' — L ukb viii. 42 . 

Oh ! it is a distressing thing to see children die. A 
dying child is to me one of the most dreadful sights 
in the world. A dying man, a man dying on the 
field of battle, that is a small sight ; he has taken his 
chance ; he has had his excilemcnt, he has had his 
glory, if that will be any consolation to him ; if he is 
a wise man, he has the feeling that he is doing his 
(III tv by his country and by his Queen. It does not 
horrify or shock me to see a man dying in a good old 
age. But it does shock me, it does make me feel 
that the world is indeed out of joint, to see a child 
die. — From a speech of Charles Kingsley at a 
Sanitary Association. 

References. — VIII. 42. — C. S. Robinson, Simon Peter, p, 
196. Expositor (6th Series), vol. x, p. 358. VIII. 42- 
48. — Spur^^oou, Senrwne^ vol. liii. No. 3020. VIII. 43. — 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 456. VIII. 43, 44. — 
Sptirgeon, Sermons, vol, xxxiv. No. 2018. VIII. 43-48. — A. 
Maclaren, Expositions of Uoly Scripture — St. Luke, p. 242, 
VIII. 45. — S. Baring-Gould, VilUuje Preaching for a Year (2nd 
Series), vol. ii. p. 201. C. Stanford, Symbols of Christ, p. 205, 

NOBODY,— SOMEBODY,— EVERYBODY 

* She was not hid.’--LuKB vm. 47. 

Hkrk is a story beautiful as it is ble.sscd, the story 
of how nobody l3ecame somebody, and how somebody 
became everybody. 

I. First then, Nolx)dy. The story opens with the 
picture of a woman not important enough to have a 
name. Poor and feeble, she comes befoi*e us thrust 
hither and thither in a ci-owd. And this woman wjis 
enfeebled by twelve long years of sickness. She was 
pool-, wretchedly poor. The very sympathy of those 
about her had spent itself. How many there are in 
a like evil case who seem to have everything against 
them, who are shut off from all help, look where they 
will 


II. But now let us turn to the second chapter of 
our story, Somebody. We see again this feeble woman 
wasted and wearied by being pushed and hustled to 
and fro in the crowd, all unable to hold her own 
amongst the presa Then suddenly some hafipy chance 
brings her close to Jesus. Without a moment’s delay, 
or the opportunity will be lost, she thrusts forth a 
trembling hand and touches the hem of His garment. 
Instantly she feels the healing virtue flowing like a 
tide of new life within her, and she is whole. But see, 
Jesus stops, and the host of people stand still. ‘ Some- 
body hath touched Me.’ So then this poor nobody 
was somebody now ; somebody. He who felt the 
touch read with infallible love all that it meant, 

III. Everybody. Look at her at His feet where 
Jairus had been, she, the poor Wiisted woman in the 
place of the ruler of the synagogue ! As they stood, 
and watched, and listened, they saw Him, the 
Almighty Prophet, lay His hands upon her tenderly, 
and He said. ‘ Daughter, be of good comfort*. It fell 
like healing halm upon her timid soul. ‘Be of gocxl 
comfort; thy faith hath made thee whole. Go in 
peace.* Now is it indeed as if she were everybexly 
— thus to have His tender recognition of her, to 
hear His benediction, to feel His virtue healing her, 
to have the blessing of His touch and the sweetness 
of such a name from His lips, and to go away as into 
an atmosphere that He has ('harmed and hallowed. 
F.verything about the Lord Jesus, everything that 
He said, and everything that He did, and everything 
that is said of Him, reveals to us this separate and 
individual love. All that religion really means is 
a separate, personal work, or it is nothing at all. — 
M. G. Pearsk, The Oentleness of Jesus, p. 67. 

Refehencf». — VJII. 47- — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxiv. 
No. 2019. Ex]x>sitor (4th Series), vol. iv. p. 222. VIII. 48. — 
Ilntl. (6tli Series), vol. vi. p. 359. VIII. 49. — C. Stanford, 
Symbols of Christ, p. 2»13. VIII. 50. — A. Maclaren, A'xponliotM 
of Holy Script lire — .Sf. Luke, p. 245. 

THE WEAPON OP RIDICULE 

* And they laug^hed Him to acorn.*— Lukb viii. 53 . 

It is of ridicule, in .some of its asprx-ts and suggestions, 
that I wish to speak. 

I. Now the first thing which I want you to observe 
is how often Jesus was assailed with ridicule When 
a man is loved, his natui-e expands and ripens as does 
a flower under the genial sunshine When a man is 
hated, that very hate may brace him as the wind out 
of the north braces the pine. But when a man is 
ridiculed, only the grace of heaven can keep him 
courteous and i-everent and tender ; and Jesus Christ 
was ridiculed continually. Men ridiculed His origin. 
Men ridiculed His actions. Men ridiculed His claims 
to be Messiah. 

II. Nor should we think that because Christ was 
('hrist He was therefore impervious to ridicule. On 
the contrary, just l)ecause Christ was Christ He was 
most keenly su.sceptible to its assault. It is not the 
coarsest but the finest natures that are most exposed 
to the wounding of such weapons, and in the most sens!- 
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live and tender heart scorn, like calumny, inflicts the 
son^t pain. Probably it is thus we may explain why 
ridicule is most keenly felt when we are young. ‘ He 
was one of those sarcastic young fellows,’ says Thackeray 
of young Pendennis, *that did not bear a laugh at 
his own expense, and of all |;hing8 in the world feart^d 
ridicule most * ; and Sir Walter Scott, speaking of the 
enthusiasms of his own boyhood, said, ‘ At that time 
I feared ridicule more than I have ever done since*. 

III. It is notable, too, that Christ was laughed to 
■corn because the people failed to undei-stand Him. 
The same truth meets us in the story of Pentecost, as 
we read it in the vivid nairative of Acts. There also, 
on the birthday of the Church, we light on ridicule, 
and there also it is the child of ignorance. 

IV. We must appraise ridicule at its ti*ue value. 
It is not always the token of suj^rior cleverness. 
It is far oftener the mark of incapacity. You cannot 
refute a sneer, said Dr. Johnson; but if you cannot 
refute it, at least you can despise it Of course I am 
■ware that in a world like this there is a certain work 
for ridicule to do. So long as shams and pretensions 
are abroad, a little gentle ridicule is nee ded. A jest 
is sometimes the wisest of all answers, and a little 
raillery the best of refutations. I should like to say 
also to those who are tempted to see only the ridiculous 
side of things, that perhap in the whole gamut of 
the character there is nothinjj q^uite so dangerous as 
that. When we take to ridiculing all that is best 
and worthiest in others, by that very habit we destroy 
the power of believing in what is worthiest in our- 
selves. — G. H. Morbison, The Wings of the Mourning, 
p. J256. 

RkfivKk.ncb. — VIII. 64 . — Expositor (4th Series), vol. iv. p. 
381. 

HEALINQ THE SICK 

* And He eent them forth to preach the Kingdom of God, and 
to heal the sick.'—LuKB ix. 2 . 

It is the pressing task of the Christian Church to see, 
first, that the faith of Christ shall not be reduced to 
mere philanthropy; secondly, that it shall eaimestly 
appropriate all that is good in human life, and animate, 
elevate, and enlarge it by making it the expression of 
Christian faith ancl love. The particular good in human 
life to which we shall now apply Christian principles 
is the noble work of healing the sick. 

I. The healing of the sick as a paii; of the ideal 
mission of the Christian Church. Healing the sick 
w(uj a part of Christ's work on earth, not as a discon- 
nected marvel, but in necessary and organic connec- 
tion with the moral and spiritual redemption He came 
to effect. He healed the sick, not by superior medical 
knowle<lge, nor by supernatural power acting inde- 
pendently of human moral conditions, but through 
the energy of moral and spiritual forces. He confined 
His miraculous work within a limited sphere, and 
within that limit there were still further limits to its 
exercise. So, even if the Church had been able to 
continue His work on all its sides, it would n^t have 
meant the complete abolition of sickness. The work 
of healing the sick would continue to be definitely 


limited by deeper moral and spiritual conditions. 
Only a perfected moral humanity can bring the entirc 
abolition of disease. 

II. ITie relation which the (’hurch should sustain 
to the general art of healing. There ought to be 
a [leculiarly close and active relation between the 
Church and medical science and art. It is of very 
great importance both for Christian principle and 
for the general elevation of humanity that medical 
science and art should not become materialistic and 
atheistic. We ought not to rest until we have com- 
pletely Christianised medicine, have imbued it with 
the Spirit of Christ, and made it the bounteous hand- 
maid of the Church. In order to accomplish this 
there lie before us three duties of pressing impoi*tance : 
(1) We must hold fast and earnestly teach the truth 
that the moral cannot l>e divorced from the physical 
healing of man without grievous injury to both, for 
it is the spiritual man that gives worth, dignity, and 
grandeur to all besides. (2) We must earnestly strive 
to imbue the medical profession with the Christian 
spirit and Christian ideas. (S) We must see to it 
tnat there shall be no poor sufferer lying unhealed 
for lack of the love and practical sympathy of Chris- 
tian |)eople. 

III. The course of our thought must ere this have 
impiessed upon us the sanity and humaneness of the 
Christian view and treatment of the human body. 
Tlie Christian conception of a complete life is that of 
a great dominating spirit in a vigorous and responsive 
body. — John Thomas, Myrtle street Pulpit, vol. il 
p. 37. 

RsFEasNCBS. — IX, 1. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 
74 . IX. 2. — F. W. Farrar, Christian IVorld Pulpit, vol. 
xlviii. p. 17. J. H. Jowett, British Congregationalist, 6th Sept 
11K)7, |). 198. IX. 2-6. — Bishop Stubbs, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 162. 

THE MISSIONARY FOR TO-DAY 

* And they departed, and went through the towns, preaching 
the Goa^, and healing everywhere’ - Lukk ix. 6. 

For a double cui^e there must be a double cure. 
That prince of African missionaries, Dr. Robert 
Moffat, in laying the foundation of the Livingstone 
Medical Missionary Memorial in Edinburgli in 1877, 
uttered these words : * I have often said, and I say it 
again, that a missionary is a good thing, and anyone 
who knows his work will say so ; but a medical mis- 
sionary is a mksionary-and-a-half — or, rather, I should 
say, a double missionary *. 

L Medical Missions — ^Thdr Origin and History. 
— The Bible is the oldest medical journal in the 
world. Far back in Old Testament story we see 
traces of medical missionary work, for we read that 
Elilah end Elisha were healers as well as prophets 
an() teachers. But the greatest of all medical mis- 
sionaries — and the perfect model for all time — was 
our Divine Master, Jesus Christ. After Christ came 
the Apostles, who faithfully carried on the healing 
work which He had so nobly inaugurated. It is 
evident, then, that preaching and h^ing were old 
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time allies ; but, unfortunately, the alliance was dis- 
solved fbreenturies, and the kingdom of Christ suffered 
inealcnlabk' loss. 

II. Medical Missions — Their Object. — (1) One 
ohjeiT in view is l'K)dilv healing. Men are not disem- 
bodie<l spirits ; and ('hristian philanthropists are *pist 
be-inning to realis.* this fact. (^) Another, and far 
nobler object, whi- h the medical Evan jelist has in 
view is spiritual healing. All the medical work is 
prejiaratory for, and subsidiary to, the higher work 
of soul salvation 

III. Medical Alissions — Their Authority. — (1) We 

find our authority in the special command of Jesus 
Christ : ‘ And He sent them to j)reach the kinplom 
of (iotl, and to heal the sick ’ — a beautiful union of 
the two ministrations. We also find our authority 
for medical missions in the noble example of Christ 
— ‘ Himself took our infirmities, and hore our sick- 
nesses ’. 

IV. Medical Missions — The Crying Necessity for 
Them. 

V. Medical Missions — Their Positive Advant- 
ages. — (1) The medical missionary has a fine op- 
portunity of teacliing the heathen the preciousness of 
human lil'e. (2) The medical misd^ nary has a fine 
opportunity of shaking the confidence of the heathen 
in their charms and superstitions. (3) 'The medical 
missionary has a wonch rful power of removing age- 
long hatreds and prejudices. (4) The medical mis- 
sionary has an unrivalled opportunity of winning the 
confidence and affection of the heathen. (ic<)rge 
Eliot once wisely said : ‘The tale of the Divine pity 
was never yet be lieved from lips which had not fn*st 
fieon moved by human jiity *. 

VI. Medical Missions —Their Perils. — (1) It is a 
dangerous experiment t<> send out uncpialifled men as 
me(lieal missionai*ies. (2) Another peril which has to 
be guarded against — the Evangelist must not sink 
himself in the I’hysician. 

VII. Medical Missions — Their Wonderful Success. 

— The story of the medical Evangelist reads more like 
a romance than a page of sober history. — J. Ossr.AX 
Davies, The Day sprinej from on Hiyh, p. 132. 

Refkrences. — IX. 1 ). — Exj monitor (oth Series), vol. i. p. 
JX. 10-17. — A. .Ma<-l'ireri, Expnntions of Holy Ecrip- 
turf — Hi. Luh\ p. 2.')4. IX. 11. — Bishop Wilberforce, Eer- 
p. 24. Errowns^ vol. v. No. 88!I ; vol. xxvii. 

No. 1024. A. Maclaren, PJxpo.ntions of Holy Scripture — Et, 
Luke^ p. 200. 

* He said iinto them, Give ye them to eat.’— L ukr ix, 13 . 

CrOi> re(|uiivs no man to do, witlujut ability to do ; 
but He does not limit His requircanent by the measiire.s 
of previous or inherently contained ahilitv. In many, 
or even in a majority of cases, the endowment of 

f ower is to come after the obligation, occurring, step 
y step, as the (‘xigencies demand. . . . All the pillars 
of the Church are made out of what would be weeds 
in it, if there were no duties assumed above their 
ability in the green state of weeds. And it is not 
the weerls whom Christ will save but the pillars. No 
Christian will ever be good for anything without 
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Christian courage, or, what is the same, Christian 
faith. Take upon you readily, have it as a law to be 
always doing great works ; that is, works that are 
great to you ; and this is the faith that God so clearly 
justifies, that your abilities will be as your works. 
With your five loaves and two fishes He will show you 
a way to feed thousands. — Horace Bushnell. 

Kepkrences. — IX. 18. — C. J. Vaughan, The Prayers of 
Jesujt ChrtM, p. 43. Expositor (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 39. IX. 
18-27. — Ibid. (4th Series), vol. v. p. 4. A. Maclaren, Exposi- 
tions of Holy Ecripture — Et. Luke^ p. 271 . IX. 21. — J. Keblo, 
ErrrnoTis for Lent to Passwn~tide, p. 193. IX. 22. — Expositor 
(lUh Series), vol. iv. p. 122. 

THE LAW OF SELF-DENIAL 

* And He said to them all. If any man will come after Me, let 
him deny himself, and take up his cross daily, and follow 
Me.’— I .UKK IX. 23 . 

I HAVE seen the face of a high-souled and sensitive 
teacher colour with the deep flush of a young girl in 
her moment of keen feeling when he was compelled to 
censure a slothful student. The face of Christ was 
flushed with pain when He uttered His words of rebuke 
to Peter, ‘ Get thee l)ehind Me, Satan ’. Jesus did not 
love to utter reproach. His usual method of rebuke 
was by a silent look. For that reason He turns at 
once from the ashamed man and begins to speak to 
them all. He will no longer emphasise his fault And 
He is well aware that the mind which was in Peter 
was in all his fellow-disciples, and would require to be 
purged out of every man who would come after Him. 
He lays down that law of self-denial which is the 
primary law of the Cross. 

I'he ( lu istian life presents itself in a full-orln^d 
teaching under two contrasting aspects. In one aspect 
it is a life of lihei ty in C'hrist It is the coming into 
full and lovely flower pf the whole nature of man. 
Its key-word is not repression, but expression. Its 
method is culture, not restraint. Christ has come to 
give us life, ‘ life more abundantly*. It is a call to 
walk in the Spirit, and to live in that kingdom whose 
delights are righteousness and peace and joy in the 
Holy Ghost Augustine states this tmth in hi.s great 
.saying, ‘ The Christian law is to love, and to do as you 
please But in the other aspect it presents itself not 
as a liberty but as a captivity, not as a self-abandon- 
ment but as a self-control, not as an easy yoke but ns 
astern and ceaseless struggle. This contrast is to be 
found on every page of the New Testament. It is 
set down clearly in ChrisPs teaching, and it is illumin- 
ated by His life. 

Let me make this law clear by considering two 

C oints Look, in the first place, at the spheres of the 

iw of self-denial ; and, in the second place, at the 
penalty of its refusal 

1. In the fii-st place: the spheres of the law of 
self-denial. 

We must, to begin with, deny ourselves in the 
sphere of our natural appetites. There are appetites 
which are God-given, and, when wisely indulged, are 
God-blessed. We have the natural hunger for our 
daily food, a healthful longing for pleasant sights and 
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»weet Bounds, and all that ministers to our delight, 
a craving for rest when we are weary, and for recrea- 
tion when we are jaded, and a longing for the satisfac- 
tions of the mitid and the heart. As we grow older 
we thii-st for recognition and influence and reward. 
From youth to age we crave to love and to be loved 
in n tiirn. These are all natural and innocent appe- 
tites, hut every one of them must be controlled if our 
life is to be Cliristlike. 

The I iw operates with a sterner rigour in the subtler 
sphere of duty. The demand of duty may not fall 
upon our ears with so sharp a tone ;is the call to school 
our appetites, but it persists through all the hours, 
and exacts a more trying obedience. 

A third sphere in which this law must be obeyed is 
the sphere of service. Service is a continuous self- 
denial. Young heaiis present themselves for the ser- 
vice of Christ in an hour of chivalrous devotion, but 
they do not walk far on in the way until they find the 
pressure of this law. I have seen a shallow fall upon 
the face of a man who was worn by nights of service 
he had given to Christ, when some other, who had 
sat besicle his evening fire, was nouring forth the 
treasui-es of a full mind to the delight of all who 
heard him. He felt a keen pang as he reali.sed his 
impoverishment But there were many to whom that 
shadowed man was dear, to whom his very name was 
music, and I doubt not but that He, whom he had come 
after, h<ul given him other rewards of his obedience to 
the law of self-denial. In the great day when the 
secrets of all hearts are revealed, he may be amazed 
to find how rich he is in the treasures laid up in heaven. 
Yet the cost is gireat. 

II. In the second place : the penalty of its refueal. 

* If any man will come after Me,* said Jesus, laying 
down the penalty of the refusal of this law. We may 
think that we are following in His footprints. We 
may call ourselves by His name. We may be busy 
with the exposition of His thoughts. We may fireach 
His Gospel. We may be melted to teal's by our 
visions of His grace. But if we will not deny ourselves 
in all the spheres, up to the sphere of the Cross, we 
are not to be found in the company that follow Christ. 
We do not come after Him, — W, M. Cix)w, The Secret 
of the Lord, p. 9f). 

' If any man will come after Me, let him deny, himaelf, and 

take up his cross daily, and follow Me.’ — Lukb ix. 35 , 

It seems that Christian obedience does not consist 
merely in a few occasional efforts, a few accidental 
good deeds, or certain seasons of repentance, prayer, 
and activity, a mistake which minds of a certain 
class are veiy apt to fall into. This is the kind of 
ob<‘dience which constitutes what the world calls a 
great man, i.e. a man who has some noble points, and 
every now and then acts heroically, so as to astonish 
and subdue the minds of beholders, but who in private 
life has no abiding personal religion, who does not 
regulate his thoughts, words, and deeds accoixiing to 
the law of God. ... To take up the cross of Christ 
is no g]eat action done once for all, it consists in the 


continual practice of small duties which are distaste* 
ful to us. — N kwmak. 

References. — IX. 23. — Expontor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 
270 . Tbtd. (5th Series), vol. v. p. 0. J. J. Blunt, Plain 
Sermons (2ud Sen«‘w)^ p. 177 . W. C. Wheeler, Serrrumt and 
Addresses, p. 20 n. H. Alford, Qydbec Chapel Sermons, vol. iii. 
p. 32. J. Stuart, Baptist Times and Freeman, vol. Iv, p. 3. 
A. H. Bradford, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlix. p. 127. A. 
Stewart, Eden and Oethsemane, p. 10 . IX. 23-25. — Len, O. 
Broughton, British Congregaiionalist, 11 th Oot., 1900, p. 
240. 

* Whosoever will lose his life for My sake, the same shall save 

it’— L ukb ix. 24. 

In his volume on Bushido, Dr. Nitobe' quotes the 
following sayings of a seventeenth-centuiy priest in 
Japan : ‘ “Talk as he may, a Samurai who ne’er has 
di^ is apt in decisive moments to flee or hide”. 
“ Him who once has died in the bottom of his breast, 
no spears of Sanada nor all the arrows of Tametono 
can pierce.” * ‘ How near,* adds the author, ‘ we come 

to tne portals of the temple whose Builder taught. 
He thoA loseth hia life for My aalee shall find 
it!' 

All really human persons want to give themselves 
away, at least for something, if not for somelx^dy. 

. . . We may preach a prudential morality sometimes, 
because it seems so sane, and men are so selfish, our- 
selves included, we say ; but we know very well that 
no man ever satisfied his soul with prudence — with 
the sanest selfishness — though many have tried. The 
only thing that can satisfy a human being is an 
object of devotion, not himself, for which he can 
feel it worthy of him to sa< rifice himaelf without 
limit. No man is fully alive, who is not ready to die 
for something. The characteristic law of human life, 
as we feel it in our most vivid moments, is not self- 
preservation, but self-devotion passing into readiness 
for self-sacrifice. ‘ He that loseth his life for My 
sake* — for some sake — ^ shall find it.’ — Da. Sophik 
Beyant, Studiea in Character, pp. 47, 146 f. 

References.— IX. 24. — Expositor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 
278. IX. 25. — Ibid. (4th Series), vol. vii. p. 333. 

ASHAMED OF CHRIST 

* For whosoever shall be ashamed of Me and of My words, of 

him shall the Son of Man be ashamed, when He shall come 
in His own glory, and in His Father’s, and of the holy 
angels.* — Lukr ix. 26. 

I CAN understand how men were ashamed of C'hrist 
as He moved about the villages of Galilee. Bora in 
a humble and malodorous village, living in the dcejiest 
oUcurity for thirty years, then suddenly appearing 
with a claim to lie Messiah yet contr^icting the 
wannest hopes of Israel, it is not to be wondere^d at 
that there was disappointment, and that many were 
ashamed of Jesus and His woi*ds. But the thing that 
is difficult to understand is how any man can be 
ashamed of Jesus now. The man who is ashamed 
credits that Christ is living and is energetic in human 
hearts to-day ; and the mystery is how crediting all 
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that, it should be possible to be ashamed of Christ. 
'That it is possible every one of us knows, and it is on 
that strange possibility I wish to speak. 

I. Fii-st, then, about its revelation, about the way 
in which this shame of Christ betrays itself; and (1) 
the first feature that rises before me is concealnh‘nt. 
When you are ashamed of a man you are ashamed of 
being o[)enly seen with liim ; and as that is a feature 
of all shame between man and man, it is a mark of 
the man ashamed of C’hrist. (2) 'Fhe second feature 
of all shame is silence. The feeling of shame whim- 
ever it is operative has a way of putting a seal upon 
tin* lips. (3) The third witness of shame lies in 
avoidance. 

II. What are the roots of this shame? Whence 

does it spring ? It will be best to keep close to 
Script lire in our answer. (1) Sometimes we are 
ashamed of Christ through fear. We are ashamed 
as Nicodemus was. He CAino to Jesus by stealth and 
in the night-time, and he came so because he feareil 
the Jews. (2) Again the cause of this shame may be 
social pressure. We may be ashamed of Christ as 
Simon Peter was. Peter sat by the fire in the t ourt- 
yard, and they taunted him with his discipleship ; 
and then the girl who kept the wicket recognised 
him, and every or^e present was antagonistic ; and 
Peter denied his — Peter was ishamed of Him — 

and the shame had its source in His society. (3) One 
other reason only would I mention, and that is in- 
tellectual pride. Men are ashamed of Christ liecause 
His message is so plain that the illiterate peasant can 
live by it and die by it 

III. What aie the remedies for this l)esetting 
shame? (1) Endeavour to realise who Jesus is. (2) 
And then endeavour to realise what Christ has done 
for you. When we once feel deeply all that we owe 
to Him, the black bat, shame, h;is flown. — G. H. 
Morri.son, The Unlighted Lustre^ p. 20. 

‘Whosoever shall be ashamed of Me and of My words, of him 
shall the Son of man be ashamed.’ — Li ke ix. .:u. 

Thk cruellest lies are often told in silence. A man 
may have sat in a room tor houis and not opened his 
teeth, and yet come out of that room a disloyal friend 
or a vile calumniatoi'. And liow many loves have 
l^rished because, from pride, or spite, or diffidence, 
or that unmanly shame which withliolds a man from 
daring to l)etray emotion, a lover, at the critical point 
of the relation, has but hun- his head and held his 
tongue. — R. L Stevknsok. 

Rp.KEHK.vrKs. — IX. 2(5. — S. A. I'ipple, Tfu Admiring Guent, 
p. 1)2. II. \V. Church, Village Sermons (3rd Series), p. 230. 
W. M. ( lovv, The Secret of the Lord^ p 15 1 . i X, 27. —Expontenr 
(4th Series), vol. iii. p. 22. Ibid. vol. x. p. IDl. Kxjxt^ntor 
(5th Series), vol. vi. p. 372. IX. 28. — Marcus Dod^, ChrUtian 
World Pulpit^ vol. xlvi. p. 155. C. J. Vaughan, The Prayers 
of Jesus Christy p. 43. 

THE MOUNT OF THE TRANSFIGURATION 

Lukr IX. 28-35. 

Ma. Robert Hichkxs says: ‘The ascent of Mount 
Tabor is often omitted from the programme of j 
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visitors to Nazareth. I confess to haHng enjoyed 
it much more than any time spent in the town. 
Ever since the fourth century Mount Tabor has 
been claimed as the site of our Lx)rd s transfigura- 
tion. On this account mona.sterie8 have been built 
there. The best authorities, however, think it im- 
probable that the transfiguration took place there, 
as in our Lord’s time the summit wa.s crowned by a 
fortified town. Nevertheless, multitudes of pious 
pilgrims, heedless of authority, and intent only on 
earnest belief, with imaginations aflame, wind up 
among the little oaks, the terebinths, the bushes of 
sweet-s(‘ented syringa, the stan-y tiaisies and small 
scarlet |)oppies, singing hymns upon the way and 
ceasing only when they i*eacli the plateau on the 
crest of the helmet-shaped hill where stands the 
I.Atin monastery. There they pause near the door 
of the little chapel, above which is boldly written : 
“Hie Filins Dei Dik'ctus Transfigiiratus est The 
good fathei*s at least have no doubts as to the saered- 
ness of their strange and beautiful home, and their 
(juiet (*ertainty adds a flame to the fire of the 
devobes from far-off’ land.s,* — The Holy Land, pp. 
128 . 129 . 

IlKFKiiK.vota. — IX. 28, 2l). — Expositor {Aih. Series), vol. iii. 
p. 384. IX. 28-31. — D. Macleod, IJkristian Worhl Puljnt, 
vol. Ivi. p. 2(>1. IX. 28-38. —A. B. Davidson, Waiting upon 
God, p. 130. 

THE TRANSFIGURATION 

* And as He prayed the fashion of His countenance was altered 

and His raiment was white and glistering,’ — Luke ix. 29. 

I. Consider the transfiguration-glorv in its relation 
to the inner life of Jesus Christ. Godet, that mag- 
nificent cx[)ositor, gives us a suggestion on this head 
wdiieh is as wonderfully beautiful h.s it is fruitful 
He .say.s that our Saviour had now anived at the 
highest possible pinnacle of human attainment in the 
moral and spiritual domain. He had forced His 
way from point to point until He now reached the 
very gates of heaven : and now He stands on the 
glory-j:>eHk of a j)erfect human life, and the way of 
the eternal glory is open for Him to enter. This is 
true in (rodi't’s suggestion : the transfiguration-glory 
means this, that if Jesus had been man and nothing 
more, only an individual fighting for His own hand. 
He had reached the point when, having victoriously 
perfected His life. He would have found the way 
open for Him into the eternal glory. But Jesus was 
more than an individual. He had not come simply 
to conquer for Himself. He had come to be the 
Saviour of the world, and so, even though he merited 
for Himself and in Himself the crown of glory then, 
yet that crown mu.st not lx? seized by Him until He 
had entered the shadows of deatn, and brought 
othei*s upward with Him into the glory. In this 
transfiguration-gloiy of Jesus Christ we have a 
picture of the way in which man would have entered 
into glory if he had not fallen. 

II. The next thought that presents itself for our 
consideration is, the transfiguration-gloiy in its rela- 
tion to the passion of the ci*oss. Now that Jesus 
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has reached the height of personal victory, the time 
has come wlien as a roiujucror He must des(iend into 
the valley and into the darkness in order to fight the 
final battle on behalf of men. The mount rev( als 
Him perfected for suffering; by the cross He will be 
perfected through suffering. 

III. The tninsfiguration-fjlory in its tc'stimony to 
the sole authority and lordship of Jesus Christ. Now 
we have reached a point whei*e we are compelled to 
see that Jesus is not in the same plane as other men. 
He stands absolutely alone. He is the one and only 
victor in a world of defeated men, the only one in 
human history that has ever won His way through 
unsullied holiness and gained the crown of transfigu- 
ration by unbroken triumph. Yes! but how do you 
account for such a man ? There is only one explana- 
tion of Jesus, and it is this ; that He was ‘ (iod 
manifest in the flesh \ — .John Thomas, Myrtle Street 
Pulpit, vol. iL p. 213. 

THE METAMORPHIC POWER OP PRAYER 

Lukb IX. 29. 

It is in the study of our Lord as a Man of Prayer 
that we realise the blessedness, the potentiality of 
prayer. In every crisis of His experience He found 
in.spi ration and strength in prayer. He who, humanly 
speaking, needed prayer least, prayed most. And 
He was always in the spirit of prayer. I would have 
you consider the strength and inspiration of prayer 
from its practical side. 

I. It produces a calm, a contentment, a peace in 
our sc)uls which the world cannot give. There are 
days of dull monotony, of depressing dnidgery ; there 
are days when our souls are vexed within us because 
of the hardne.ss of the way. Then it is that the evil 
spirit of discontent strives to enter in and possess the 
heart, then it is we have need to fall on our knees in 
prayer and to cast all our care upon Him. 

II. Prayer engendereth courage. The prayer of 
(iethsemane preceded the courage of the judgment- 
hall, the victory of Calvaiy. What is the lesson ? 
That, as for the Master, so for the disciple. Prayer 
braces tin' human spirit for the conflicts of life. 

III. But we learn from my text that there is 
a metamorphic |X)wer in prayer, that pmyer trans- 
figures. The fact reveals the inward life. It is 
when our faces are turned heavenward day by day 
that the fashion of our countenance is changed. — 
T. J. Madden, Tombs or Temples f p. 90. 

Ekfeebncbs. — IX. 29. — J. C. M. Belle w, Sermons, vol. 
lii. p. 1. G. Campbell Morgan, Christian World Pulpit, vol, 
lix. p. 364. W. M. Clow, The Secret of the Lord, p. 178. 

THE HOLY MOUNT OP PRAYER 

And as He was praying the fashion of His countenance was 

altered, and His raiment became white and dazzling. 

And behold, there talked with Him two men, which were 

Moses and Elijah.*— L uks ix. ag, 3a 

Praykr is the toilet of the mind, the bride of the 
heart, the key to things invisible, Jesus prayed, and, 
as He prayed, three wondrous things came to pass, 

I. n nere was a revelation of the unseen. The three 


who were with Jesus on the Mount saw, and felt, and 
heard the invisible. They became conscious of what 
Emerson calls ‘ the sweep of the celestial stream And 
is not the law of the spiritual life this — that knowledge 
of unseen realities by the human soul is contingent 
upon the diligent practice of .spiritual intercession? 
The man of mind may ‘hitch his waggon to a .star,’ 
but the man who prays has fellowship with Him who 
makes the stars. 

II . There was a glorification of common things. 
Common things took on new forms of loveliness, and 
both nature and life revealed new splendouis while 
He prayed. It is thus that prayer both hallows and 
transfigures all life’s commonplaces. The exaltation 
of the ordinary to the sublime is charapteristic of the 
Christian religion. Pope, in his preface to his trans- 
lation of the I Had, says, triat Homeris poetry ‘ brightens 
all the rubbish about it, till we see nothing but its 
own splendour And prayer, by which I mean rever- 
ence, sympathy, worship, adoration in the presence of 
the Supreme, can alone create that spiritual mood 
which in common things discovers the beauty of the 
Lord. 

III. There was a transfiguration of self. It is a 
law of science that environment influences life. It is 
also a law of the spiritual realm that associations colour 
pei'sonality. Looking unto Jesus will produce a new 
face, as well as fashion a new soul. Prayer has power 
to tratisform flesh as well as spirit — J. Flanagan, 
Man's Quest, p. 149. 

Hrfbrbnces. — IX. 29. — Expoeilor (6th Series), vol. vUi. p. 
117. A. Maclaren, Exjjositione of Holy Scripture — St. Luke, 
p. 277. IX. 30. — E. White, Christian World Pulpit, voL 
xlvii. p. 388. JX. 30, 31. — H. J. Bevis, Sermons, p. 279. A. 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — St. Luke, p. 286. IX, 
31. — W. M. Clow, The SecrH of the Lord, p. 1^. Expoeitar 
(5th Series), vol. vi. p. 270. 

THE PRE-REQUISITE OF VISION 
‘ When they were awake, they saw His glory.*— Luxe ol 3a, 

I. It is one mark of every great awakening that it 
reveals to us unexpected glories. When intellect is 
quickened and the feelings are moved ; when the will 
is rt'inforced and conscience purified, the world im- 
mediately ceases to be commonplace, and clothes 
itself in unsu.sj)ected splendour. Do you think it is 
an idle figure of speech when we talk of the long 
sleep of the Middle Ages ? Do you imagine that we 
are only using ineta))hor when we describe the Re- 
formation as an awakening? I hardly think that 
we could s|)eak more literally than when we use sudi 
simple terms as these. It was not till powers and 
faculties were Quickened in the great movements of 
Renaissance anci Reform that the clouds scattered and 
the blue heaven was seen. 

II. In spiritual awakening we find that the suggei- 
tion of our text arrests us. There are many glories 
which we never see till the call of our Lord has bidden 
us awake. (1) There is the Bible, for instance. It 
is one thing to feel the Bible's charm, and it is another 
thing to see the Bible’s glory : and the glory of the 
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Bible is a hidden glory, until a man is spiritually 
awake (2) Or think again of the life of our brother 
man. Underneath all life of passion and affection 
theie are spiritual possibilities for the meanest, and 
not till the world is wakened by the Gospel are the 
hidden glories of humanity revealed. (8) And the 
same thing is true of our dear Lord Himself. We 
must be spiritually wakened if we would see His gloiy. 
It is only then that He reveals Himself, in the full 
and glonous compass of His grace. 

III. It is part of God's discipline with us in the 
years, that the years should waken us to see glories 
which once we missed. (1) The value of our college 
education is not the amount of raw knowledge which 
it gives us. True education is not meant to store us ; 
true education is intended to awaken us ; and the joy 
of the truly educated man is no poor pride in his 
superior knowledge : it is that he has been so wakened 
that in every realm and sphere he can see glories 
unobserved TOfore (2) Now if this be true of oui- 
schools and of our colleges, do you not think it holds 
also of God's education ? It is a truth we should ever 
keep clear before us. But the deepest interpretation 
of the text is not of this world. It will come to its 
crown of meaning in eternity. — G. H. Morrison, 
Sunrise : Addresses from a City Pulpit, p. 290. 

FULLY AWAKE 

* When they were folly awake, they saw Hts glory. **—Lukb ix. 

3a (R.V.). 

Thus it must ever be. Most men are heJf-asleep, and 
they do not know it So they see nothing, and go 
home to tell nothing, and say, worst of all, tnat there 
was nothing to be seen. It is always so, and yet men 
complain tnat they have but little success in life. 
They have all the success they deserve. It would be 
surprising if some men had success. They are half- 
asleep ; to put it more charitably, they are only half- 
awake, and they wonder when they hear what other 
people have seen. They do not believe it ; they say 
that the other jieople have spoken in a tone of rhe- 
torical exaggeration. 

Christianity is a fully-awake religion. It is no 
blurred dream, it is no shifting nightmare; it is a 
stand-up and fully-awake religioi^ That is the reason 
that so few people are religious. We speak of 
some men in business as being wideawake; it may 
be a great compliment, it may be a poor one; still, 
wakefulness may be the key of success. Watch every- 
thing. In order that we may watch there is a pre- 
liminary rule, and Jesus Christ laid it down ; He vsaid, 

‘ Be .sober*. The blurred eyes of a drunkard can six? 
nothing. Be sober, be vigilant You cannot alter 
this arrangement ; this is the rhetoric of God. If we 
are not sober we shall make but poor watchmen, and 
the city gates will be violated by any enemy that cares 
to assail them. 

I. ‘ When they were full^ awake they saw His 
glory,* The Christian religion is a challenge to the 
highest powers of the mind. The Chratian religion 
waits until a man is fully awake, and then says, 
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What of this, this vision, this revelation, this solution 
of what you call the social problem ? O ye makers 
of toy words, india-rubber or alabaster words, with 
your social problems I The Gospel attacks man at 
his highest power, wakens him, stirs him up, says, 
‘ Awake, thou that sleej>est ! ' Christianity only ad- 
dresses attentive people. 

It is because we ai’e not awake that we see so little. 
Christianity has great messages to the intellect; the 
Christian Gostx'l is a wonderful and most pathetic 
appeal to the nighest imagination of the soul. 

II. As the Go.spel will have no half-awake assent, 
so the Gospel will have no half-awake service. It 
will not accept it ; it repudiates it Of course the 
most of people live under the delu.sion that business 
must be first attended to. Christ never said so ; I 
have been with Him now some fifty odd yeai's, and 
He never said to me, The fimt thing you have to do 
in the morning is to arrange all about the business of 
the day, lay it out, anil then if you happen to have 
half an hour in the afternoon, come and meet Me 
in the sanctuarv. Never! He is an austere Master, 


austere even when the teai*s are welling in His eyea 
He says, ‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness*. ‘ But, Lord, my business mu.st l)e at- 
tended to down in the City.* He said. Why? He 
takes all the.se things so calmly ; He always took this 
whole creation, so foi* as we can see it, as a thing that 
was to l>e burned. You say, ‘ We must live \ Christ 
says, Why? who wants you to live? what nei'essity 
is there for you to live ? at what cost are you going 
to live? and is it living if the cost exceed a certiin 
value? is it not really suicide, self-slaughter. 

III. ‘ When they were fully awake.* The word 
‘fully* is in the Revised Version. We have in the 
Authorised Vei-sion ‘awake,* in the Revised Version 
we have the ‘ fidly,* bringing up the condition to the 
veiT highest efficiency. ‘ When they were fully awake,* 
and there was no mistake about the environment, 
‘ they saw His glory,* and they saw a great perspective 
of law and prophecy, going back to the morning when 
the fountains of waters were opened, and the Lord 
set a bound to all habitable things. We have not 
seen this ; in fact, we say, Now do you think on the 
whole that all these things in the Bible are really 
true? Not to you who ask the question in that 
dreary tone ; there is nothing true to you ; you are not 
true to yourself ; you are shut out, and your place k 
in outer darkness. And yet my dear young fiiends, 
my young men and temporary disciples, come to me 
and say that somebody has asked them if they think 
this miracle really did occur. Not to them; no 
miracle ever occurred to them. Why not ? Be- 
cause they are half-asleep ; when they are fully awake 
they will have no difficulty about miracles. It is 
when the Lord is seen by eyes that are purged to see 
Him that the soul enters into full Sabbath-tide and 
into the whole festival of the Divine love. 

IV. Remember that this wakefulness is a duty. 
We have to stir ourselves. ‘Stir up the gift that is 
in thee,* said the Apostle to the younger man ; stir it 
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up. There is so much to distract attention, to break 
it into two, to split it iij) into many, so that we can 
hardly give our whole soul to one continuous thought 
or prayer. The Apostle Peter said, speaking of this 
very incident of the text, in which he himself was 
comcmed, ‘We wcixj eye-witnesses of His majesty’. 
And what if we have to wait for our full view of 
(^hrist until we have passed through the valley ? 
‘ When 1 am awake, my soul shall be satisfied when 
I behold 'Fhy likeness; when I awake I am still with 
Thee. — Joskpii Paukkr, City Temple Pulpit, vol. vi. 
p. 84. 

RKKKiniNi h:s. — IX. .‘1:2. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlvi. No. 
2(5/>i]. IX. S3. — J. T. Hniinsloii, Fratrihus, p. 42. IX. 34. 
— J. Keble, Sermons for Lent to Passum-ivU, p. 1. IX. 
34, 35. — \V. M. ( low, llie Secret of tlie Lord, p. 220. IX. 34- 
3fi. — J. ^ . M. Bell<‘w, Sermons, vol. iii. p. 1. IX. 35. — F. B. 
(Jowl, Preacher s Maijonne, vol. xvii. p. 233. J. I^earinount, 
The Examiner, 14t)i .June, 1000, p. .030, I.X. 30. — Expcmtor 
(4tli Series), vol. iii. p. 330. IX. 33. — W. M. Clow, The 
Secret of the Lord, p. 303. Expositor (4tli Series), vol. iii. p. 
402. IX. .30. KxfX)sitor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 210; Had. 
vol. iv. p. 210 ; vol. viii. p. 130. IX. 42. — Spurgeon, Ser- 
mons, vol. ii. No. HK) ; vol. xxix. No. 1740. Expositor (4th 
Series), vol. iii. p. 211 , iliid. vol. iv. p. 211. 

RIVALRY AND SRRVICE 

* Then there arose a reasoning^ among; them, which of them 
should be greatest. And Jesus, perceiving the thought of 
their heart, took a child, and set him by Him, and said 
unto them. Whosoever shall receive this child in My name, 
receiveth Me ; and whosover shall receive Me, recciveth 
Him that sent Me ; for he that is least among you all, the 
same shall be great’ — L ukb ix. 40 - 48 . 

With a fearless candour, the Mvangelists tell us that 
more than once the spirit of rivalry manife.sted itself 
among our Ix^rd’s disciples, and the first occasion is 
that of which the descri[)tion has just l>een read to 
you. 

(Jhrist calls upon His disciples to be voluntarily 
and delibeiMtcly what children are unconsciously, 
'rhey are not to he self-seeking and sc If- asserting, 
like the grown children of this world, but meek and 
lowlv of heart, not thinking of their relative rank and 
importance, hut in singlcne.ss of heart giving them- 
.selves to tiie twofold service, that of each other and 
that of their King. In this sense the greatest of all 
in the Kingdom, the Head of the Kingdom Himself, 
was the humblest ol all. 

I. It was New Teaching for the World that the 
meek were to inherit the earth, and that self-repres- 
sion was a surer inark of worth than 8 eIf-as.sertion. 
The Apostles of Christ, on whom that teaching had 
been so often, so emphatically impressed, placed it in 
the forefront of their ministry. Yet it is evident 
that the childlike spirit was not easy to develop, 
even in the first days, when hearts glowed with a 
newly-found peace and joy in believing. The Epistles 
speak in many places of a disappointing state of 
tnings, reveal to us jealousies and heart-burnings, 
assertions of superiority, factious efforts to gain Uie 
upper hand, and Si raul has to insist again and 
again on the greatness of meekness and lowliness. 


The temper for which He pleads is the voluntary 
surrender of the individual for the common good. 

II. The Spirit at Work in Society To-day. — Is it 
not disquieting, to say the least, to turn from such 
teaching to observe the spirit at work in the society 
of to-day? It has been well remarked that not only 
has humility fallen into disrepute, but even its place 
in the list of virtues has been questioned. As with 
humility in its political phase, so also with its s(X!ial 
phase. Men ask themselves, ‘ Why should I he 
humble? Why .should I even temporarily bike uj) 
an attitude or subordination to another? Why 
should not my will, rny wishes, my purposes pi-evail, 
or at least assert for themselves whatever place they 
can gain?’ and the answer to be given to all these 
(pjestions seems conclasive, even apart from the 
(’hristian motive. It is this: that civilised society 
would l)e impossible, or if possible would be intoler- 
a!>le, were it an arena from which conciliation was 
absent, and in which every man was fighting for his 
own end. 

III. The Place where we can Serve Best. — To a 
man in whom the Spirit of Chri.st is at work, the 
humblest pla(;e is the highest if his heart tells him it 
is the place where he can serve best. It is a law which 
only a sincere faith can bow to and cheerfully live 
by, but the very severity of the law which makes 
service the highest dignity has a fascination for every 
noble nature. 

Rekerknces.— IX. — Expositor (5th Series), roL iv. 

p. 413. IX. 48. — J. H. Jowett, Brituh Congre^ionalut, 
15th Au^. 1307, p. 138. 

THE PROVIDENCE OF TIME 

* When the time was coma’ — Lukb ix. 51 . 

If we look carefully into things, we shall find that 
every matter is related to a plan, a method or scheme 
of life. T'^ime has hitherto been treated in the saci'ed 
record almost with contempt ; it is spoken of as vo 
transient, so empty, and our very life as measured by 
time is as a post hastening on his way, is as a vapour* 
rising up to be blown away by the wind. What is 
our life as measurad by time? A breath, a gasp, 
nothingness. Yet here we have time elevated into a 
kind of significance and special importance. ‘When 
the time was come:’ cannot man hasten the time? 
That man can never do. Cannot man hasten the 
coming of the summer ? Not by one hairsbreath. Is 
it not in the [X)wer of man to say to tire snow. Be 
melted and flow away in fertilising rivers among the 
valleys and the meads and the fair gardens? The 
snow does not know the name of man. The Lord 
keeps all the great opportunities and appointments 
in His own hand, and He will not allow the most 
scientific and painstaking of us to interfere for one 
moment in the degree in which His providences shall 
ripen and take efl&;t. 

I, This or that action, says the Divine Ruler, shall 
be done at such and such a time ; it shall not l>c done 
one hour before the appointed moment ; all the kings 
in the world cannot nasten the chariot-wheels one 
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haii-sbreadth ; we simply have to stand still and see 
the Divine movement and watch the palpitations that 
make the vei y clouds of mystery alive as if a heaii; 
were throbbing within their folds. Jesus Christ was 
very coie till in pointing out this matter of providential 
time, and so was the Apostle Paul. Jesus Christ said, 
‘ Woman, what have I to do with thee ? Mine hour 
is not yet come : ' it may come at any moment* but 
that moment itself has not yet arrivccl ; we must not 
forestall or anticipate. Jesus Christ was ready to 
show the world all His miracles ; He was prepared 
from eternity with all the wonders which were to ac- 
company the Mc'ssianic reign. Yet Jesus Christ 
waited for the moment, Jesus Christ tanned for the 
Divine will; Jesus Chiist said, Mine hour is not yet 
come, I am watching, I am waiting, I am neither 
wishing nor praying, I am simply awaiting the ripen- 
ing of time, the almost visible presence of the one 
moment that is critical and agonistic. We are too 
small to live as Jesus did ; we can only hope and 
pray to live in the direction of His life, to show what 
we would l>e if we could but for this sense of death 
that outruns the summer and this sense of incomplete- 
ness that mocks our most aspiring ambition. 

II. Something is to be learned from the almost 
taunt with which Jesus Christ replied to the scribes 
and Pharisees upon one occasion ; said He, * Your 
hour is always ready*. That is the distinction be- 
tween philosophy and impatience or ignorance. Your 
hour is always available ; it came from nowhere, and 
it is not going anywhere in particular ; it is something 
that comes and goes bubble-like, but how it rose, how 
it burst, and how^ it was forgotten are matters of no 
concern to the sorrowing heaii; of the world. You 
have no forethought, no afterthought, no sense of the 
relation, fitness, and spiritual music of things ; so you 
can at any moment do what you want to do, only the 
thing you want to do is not worth doing, because it 
goes not back into the eternal or forwarf into the 
everlasting. 

III. The Apostle Paul also made observations upon 
this matter of moments of time. Said he, in I Cor- 
inthians rv. 6, ‘Judge nothing before the time*. If 
we could be kept to that rule what generous judg- 
ments we would often pronounce ! We should ha no 
longer censorious, vengeful, resentful ; we should wait 
for the signal from heaven. When all is known much 
will be forgiven. You cannot even in your confession 
tell your priest everything. Even when you think 
you have emptied your memory of its last recollection 
you have not begun the real story. Your words are 
not understood l)ecause you cannot explain yourself; 
if you are charged with this or that sin or offence, it 
may be broad black crime, you cannot always tell 
exactly and exhaustively how it came to be; you 
would have to go over the centuries and dig up your 
grandsires and call them as living witnesses to say 
what lives they lived. There is a descent of poison, 
there is an old, old acindness traceable two centuries 
since or ten centuries ago. Beware of ill-timed Judg- 
ments; beware of hasty speeches upon other men^ 


conduct; beware of that foul Pharisee who thanks 
God that he is not as this publican. When the two 
histories are seaiched into and lifted up into the light, 
what if the publican have the crown and the I’harisea 
be not in the broad heaven at all? Therefore j udge 
nothing before the time. Wait another moment ; by 
the next post we may get the explanation ; in a mo- 
ment more the light may flash. Great things are 
done in great moments. ‘ Let there l)e light,* and 
there was light ; no chronometer could measure the 
distance between the fiat Lux ! and the shining glory. 
Judge nothing before the time. — ^Joseph PABXica, 
City Temple Pulpit, vol. iii. p. 69. 

THE APPOINTED TIME 

‘When the time was come.’— -Lukk ix. 51. 

Is not every time alike ? Is there a ripening minist^ 
proceeding in nature and in the aflairs of men ? Is 
there any poetry in the clock ? May we not strike 
our own hours? What is the meaning of this con- 
tinual allusion to punctual moments, points of time, 
the analysis of hours, the waiting, the watching, the 
flying, the word of command as to time and arrange- 
ment? Can we not do things just when we like? 
Certainly not. Why not ? Ikcause we ai‘c not 
athei.sts. There is a providence of moments ; every- 
thing is settled, defined, delimited, and is to be known 
at the altar. We are impatient because we are small ; 
the humming-top goes round sooner than the sun. 
There is a religion of magnitude ; the velocity of every 
lanet is determined and the fall of every sere leaf U 
nown ; not a 8j)arrow falleth to the ground without 
your Father. Is this the teaching of Jesus Christ ? 
This is pre-eminently the doctrine which Jesus Christ 
laid down and upon which Jesus Christ acted ; He 
(lid nothing roughly — He moved step by stepai'cord- 
ing to the footfall of the Divine going. ‘Woman, 
what have I to do with thee? Mine hour is not 
come.* Is there a coming of hours ? are there jubilee 
days and victory moments ? has the summer a birth- 
time? is she calendared and scheduled among the 
expected and certain visitors ? does she come regularly ? 
is there a punctual moment in which summer, the 
daughter of the skies, is born ? ‘Mine hour is not 
yet come.* 

I. And Jesus wid, * Father, the hour is coma* Do 
ou recognise this? The same voice of patience; it 
as lost its reproving accent ‘ Woman, what have I 
to do with thee ? Mine hour is not yet come : * a 
whispered rebuke, a censure amid the wedding favours 
and confectioneries and wines ; then years after, 
‘Father, the hour is come* — just (X)me, it came a 
moment ago— ‘ now glorify Thy Son *. Why not three 
years Ix’fore, or thirty ? The hour was not then (Mime j 
now that the hour has come, let the glory flow. I 
would enter gratefully and reasonably into these 
mysteries of the economy and providence of time that 
I may chide my.self with many a cutting rebuke for 
impati( n(;e and hurry, when I ought to have him 
tran(|uil with the calm of God. 

IL This makes life very solemn. This oonsidera* 
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tion, and all the issues that belong to it, should pene- 
trate into our business calculations and arrangements 
and all our forecasts and vaticinations of things ; 
specially ought it to penetrate into that evil temper 
of ours, which is prone to ascend the judgment-seat 
and doom men to penal servitude. ‘Judge nothing 
before the time : ' you do not know the whole case yet ; 
you think you know it, but you are onl^ common jury- 
men under the direction of a paid magistracy, an^ you 
are only wanted to return a veidict according to the 
evidence that is laid before you, and within these 
small points you can build prisons, and jput irons on 
the wrists and ankles of men. It is not judgment, it 
is a miserably inadci{uatc reply to a sin old as the 
devil and inwardly as hot as one of hell’s own cinders. 
‘Judge nothing before the time:* the man is not so 
bad, or so good, as you think him to be ; all the evo- 
lution will take place, and the harvest will determine 
everything; let us have no offhand, hurry-scurry 
judgments, but a waiting upon God, bec’ause only 
Got! can show you the evidence of the man’s heart, 
and there you will some day trace how he came to 
lie a criminal, and ^ou will forgive him and kiss him 
and break bread with him. ‘Judge nothing before 
the time.' 

III. What, then, have we to do? To wait You 
have not to force your destiny, you have not to be 
impatient with time, but to accept its slow hours; 
and oh, how leaden can be the foot of time! the 
weai’y day, the endless night, the pendulum that os- 
cillates, and yet ticks off no sign of progress, the sleep 
that will not come, the tranquillity that puckers its 
face into a bitter sneer! Yet we nave to wait; we 
think we could open the gate now, but God says it is 
not now to be opened ; He keeps us standing outside 
gates which we could vault, but we must stand outside 
until the gates are opened What can keep us in any 
state of quietude during those momenta or resentful, 
impatient waiting? Only one ministry can keep us 
right, and that is the ministry of faith. Is there a 
text upon that subject? There is a beautiful text 
which every man should write upon the very equator 
of his heart and make a belt of gold bearing this 
legend, ‘ He that believeth shall not make haste*. 

IV. There are two times that cannot be too soon 
recognised. ‘ It is high time to awake out of slumber, 
for now is our salvaUon nearer than when we first 
believed.* That time is ready, the time to get up, 
to shake off slumlier, to rise to kiss the morning wind 
and to lay hold of the morning plough and have a 
good long day's work of honest service. ITie man 
who is going to succeed is. the man who gets up first 
and works with a will, and that tells old mocking, 
tempting, bribing slumber to stand back till he has 
tired himself into a condition to deserve and enjoy it 

There is another time, a pre-eminently Biblical 
time; that time has come, that time has always been 
here, making its silent or its resounding appeals to 
human attention. What is that other time? Shall 
I name it? ‘Now is the accepted time, now is the 
day of salvation ' ‘Seek ye the Lord while He may 


be found, call ye upon Him while He is near.' ‘ Now ‘ 
— that is God’s time in the matter of salvation of 
the soul. Blessed are they who hear that Now and 
answer it with a great love ! — Joseph Parker, City 
Temple Pulpit, vol. vii. p. 71. 

Rkpbrbnces. — IX. 51. — J. Bannerman, Sermons, p. 153. 
W. M. Clow, The Secret of the Lord, p. 323. Expositor (4th 
Scries), vol. iii. p. 307. Ihid, vol. vi. p. 51. Ibid, (5th 
Series), vol. vii. p. 297. A. Maclaren, ExpoeUions of Holy 
Scripture— St, Luke, p. 295. IX. 52, 53. — Spurgeon, ;S!<rmon«, 
vol. zlii. No. 2463. 

MISUSED PRECEDENTS 

* As Elias did.*— L uke ix. 54. 

1. Euas is a New Testament name for the Elijah of 
the Old Testament Elijah was a prophet of fire and 
vengeance and doom, a most austere and terrible 
man, well fitted for his time, speaking the word of 
the Ixird directly and with memorable effect Once 
he called down nre, once he called out l)eai‘s fiom the 
wockIs to devour those who insulted him ; he handled 
the gieat ministries of vengeance and resentment like 
an exjiert. The poor disciples who had been rejecteii 
in the village refened to in the text, a village of the 
Samaritans, thought they might do something in the 
way of fire; they besought the lA>rd saying, ‘Wilt 
Thou that we command fire to come down from 
heaven, and consume them, even as Elias did ? * Take 
care how you play at being Elias I Only an Elias 
can do what Elias did. We are not all Elijahs. Fire 
is a dangerous thing even when handled by the most 
noble and powerful of the prophets; fire would very 
likely consume us if we attempted to use it in the 
destruction of other ]>eople. What a tendency there 
is to quote history ju.st as it may happen to suit our 
purpose at the time ! This is chaiacteristic of human 
life, this is notably characteristic of religious life; we 
do not look at the man in his totality, but at sume 
little odd incident which marked his life or some 
j>eculiar phrase which was distinctive of his speech, 
and if we can use either of these to our own advantage 
we are willing to choose some emblematic flower by 
which to commemorate his name and memory. 

II. We may, I think, edify oui-selves by bringing 
together a few thoughts under the general title of 
Misused Precedents. Many people would almost die 
for a precedent ; they may not thoroughly understand 
what a precedent involves in all its anpliwitions, but 
theii- instinct of order and traditional decency is so 
great that they would almost cut off a right hand in 
oixler to support a jprecedent, especially in the degi'ec 
in which they do not understana either the nitjcedent 
or its application. What would the worlci be with- 
out precedents? What did they do in the olden 
time ? What has been the custom of this society ? 
If you were to move anything novel in that particular 
organisation which is now pi'esent to the consciousness 
of your memory, some veiy small man not more than 
five feet high would rise in a distant comer of the 
room and inquire of the presiding officer what the 
precedent is upon this matter. The disciples thought 
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they had a good precedent to rely upon ; it never 
could have occuri'ed to their infertile and non-enter- 
prising minds to cut their way through difficulty and 
opposition l>y fire, but they suddenly rcinembeivil 
tlmt oner ICiias called down fire Iroin heaven, and tis 
he was not present at that particulai* time they did 
not see why they should not be hliirs by oroxy. 
They nuntioned the matter to the Saviour, and lie 
burned them, He ealleii down fire upon their sugges- 
tion, He condemned them as mis-rep resenting the 
precedents of history, the great emblems and types 
of the Divine dispensations in their mysterious and 
IxMiefi. ent evolution. 

What, then, the lesson? Not to quote the 
shortcoming as a detence of our own deficiencies, but 
to look at the sum total of the chaivicter and to en- 
deavour to emulate it according to our ability and 
opnortunity. — tJosKPH Parker, City Temple Pulpit, 
vol- VI 1 p. 61 . 

UKKERKNOi-si, — IX. 54 . — ExjHjsitor (4th iSeries), vol. vii. p. 
1 U7. IX. 54-56. — H. Melvill, Penny Pulpit, No. 1601, p. 211. 
I\. 65 . — Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 190; ibid. (6th 
Series), vol. vi, p. 298. 

THE MISSION OF THE SON OF MAN 

‘ For the Son of man is not come to destroy men’s lives, but 
to save them. And they went to another village.’— L ukk 

IX. 56. 

I. The title a.ssumed by Jesus, ‘The Son of Man’. 
It is remarkable that throughout the Gosj^els no 
person ever addressed the (dirist as the Son of Man, 
ojeven called Him by that name. It is, however, the 
most common title used by Him in speaking ot Him- 
self. ( 1 ) The title ‘Son of .Man’ affirms his incarna- 
tion, his real humanity. (2) Hv becoming man He 
has magnified humanity. (8) The title implit^ that 
Jesus own.s humanity. 

II. The mis.sion of the Son of .Man. ( 1 ) We have 
a negative view His mi.ssion. He '-ame not to de- 
stroy, (u) ’rhere was no need for Jesus to become 
man in ordc r to destroy. (6) Theie was no need for 
Him to come to destroy, because the element of de- 
struction was already in man himself, (c) He has not 
come to destroy, for it is contrary to His nature to 
destroy. (2) The positive aspect of His mission. He 
cAme to save, (a) This suggests the benevolent char- 
acter of His mi.ssion. (b) This marks the precious- 
ne.ss of humanity. — Richard Roberts, My Jewels, 

p. 61 . 

Rkkerkncf^^. — JX. 66 . — EjpfmUyr 6th ISvries), vol. viii. p. 
130. IX. 57 , 58. — H. M. Butlvr, Harrow School Sermom, p. 
244. John Watson, The Inspiration of otir Faith, p. 48. 

THE THREE CANDIDATES FOR DISCIPLESHIP 

‘ And it came to pass, that, aa they went in the way, a certain 
man said unto Him, Lord, 1 will follow Thee whitherso- 
ever Thou goest. And Jesus said unto Him, Foxes have 
holes, and birds of the air have nests ; but the Son of mao 
^th not where to lay His head. And He said unto another 
Follow Me. But he said, Lord, suffer me first to go and 
bury my father. Jesus said unto him. Let the dead bury 
their dead : but go thou and preach the kingdom of God. 
And another lUso said, Lord, 1 will follow Tliec ; but let 
me first go bid them farewdl, which are at home at my 


house. And Jesus said unto Him, No man ha^g put 
his hand to the plough, and looking back, is fit for the 
kingdom of God. — Lukb ix. 57*62. 

L The circumstance which evoked this scribe's sud- 
den exclamation was simple enough. Jesus, wearied 
with a foi^noon of attendance on the sick, and an 
afternoon of loud speaking from a boat to the crowd 
on the shore in an atinosf)here sult^, close, and 
thundery, portending the storm that quickly followed, 
proposed to cross over to the wild, eastem side of 
the lake, and .so for a time get quiet from the pi*e8- 
sui*e of the busy, thickly peopled western shore. The 
.scribe had eviilently lieen greatly impressed by the 

1 )aral)les regartling the kingdom which our Lord had 
)een utte ring, and which are recorded in the thirteenth 
chapter of Matthew. Himself a man of education, 
he saw, perhaps more cleaily than the multitude, 
the extraordinary literary grace and point of these 
parables, and probably, also, he was influenc*ed by a 
desire to have a secure place in the kingdom spoken 
of, which he exfxjcted our Ixjrd would immediately 
establish in Jerusalem. Seeing our Lord about to 
leave, he propose.s to attach himself to Him. 

The scrilxj w^is sincei-e but hasty. He was the 
kind of man who leaps before he looks; by no means 
the worst kind of man, and very decidedly bettei 
than the m in who neither leaps nor looks. He wtu. 
a man of impulse. And impulse has a most impor- 
tant function in life. 

Now, a pci*son who is naturally impulsive will be 
.so, of course, in his religiou.s actings as much as else- 
where. He will fail to weigh the issues of becoming 
a disciple of Christ He will run into the matter 
heedlessly. He will not anticipate and make quite 

( present to his mind the kind of life he is committing 
liin.sclf to. He will not look at the matter afi 
round, in every light, from every f)oint of view. And 
so when the strain comes he gives, he yields like the 
bail l)olt, he proves to be no Christian at all. 

Our Ix)rd, therefore, does not wish facile converts, 
lie idlong followeix He desires that those who pro- 
pose to follow Him should see both sides of the 
matter. It is not that He does not want followers, 
but that He wants f)ersistent followers. He does not 
reject this man ; He throws him back on a more 
resolute desire. He bids him exchange his whim for 
a purpose rooted in conviction. ITierefore He says 
to the scribe, ‘To follow Me means homelessness, 
vagrancy, to be hunted down ’. To the fishermen 
accustomed to spend nights in an open boat on the 
treacherous Sea of (y ililee this want of shelter might 
not seem formidable, but it was a serious prospect 
for the scril^. ' Every man has his price,' it is said ; 
and it is true in this sense, that for every man there 
is a test which will bring out the real worth of his 
attachment to Christ : some condition in life which 
he 80 shrinks from that, if he can make up his mind 
to accept that for Christ's sake, nothing else cao 
separate him from Christ 

H. Strangely enough, while one member of the 
crowd was (ieterred, another was urgently pressed to 
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follow. The Lord has a fresh method for each indi- 
viduid. One He retards, another He quickens. There 
is no mechanical or uniform or formal ap|)eal ; no 
urging the same action on every one. Entrance to 
Christ's kingdom is obtained not by a password 
known only to the initiated, but by the knock of the 
ignorant suppliant. The wall of His kingdom is all 
doors. From opposite auartei-s, with divej-se pleas, 
needing distinct individual treatment, come the 
applicants, and are dealt with as differently and dis- 
criminatingly as the patients who aie ushered one by 
one into the presence of the physician. While our 
Lord restrains and moderates the ardour of the 8cril>e, 
He claims as His follower one who had been merely 
viewing the scene as a spectator. But whether by 
previous acquaintance or pre.'^ent discemment, Jesus 
sees in him the stuff of which disciples are made, and 
utters the determining word, * Follow Me '. Think 
of the joy of iK-ing thus singled out by Chnst, and 
summoned by Him into eternal connection with Him. 
But his not His call come to you? O'light you not 
to i-ccognise that you are thus summoneil into that 
connci tion which is fruitful of every blessing the soul 
can crave ? Can you say that He has not given you 
reason to know that He desires your friendship and 
service ? 

III. On the third candidate for discipleship there 
is not time to dwell. The essence of what our Lord 
says to him is : ‘You must cari*y your discipleship 
through to ail its issues and consequences, and this 
you can only do by giving your heart and mind to it 
To serve Christ with the fag-ends of life, to be de- 
voted when in the mood, to give Him a third or 
fourth place in our thoughts, or even a second place, 
will not do. We all compromise, but compixmiise is 
fatil. Ail life must run on one line, and all interests 
must be subordinated to Christ’s service, included in 
it, colouTOf bv it The figure He uses brings this 
out. The pfough demands undivided attention — 
foot, hand, and eye always on the stmin. You can- 
not even walk straight for a few yards if you turn 
your head to look behind you, still less can you dmw' 
a straight furrow. Success in any work demands 
that we give ourselves wholly and heartily to it The 
late Master of Balliol, who launched so many men 
upon succc8.sful careers, when asked what it was that 
secured success, promptly replied * ^ Complete de- 
votion to the end we have in view. Pleasures and 
feelings and society must all be made to give way 
to it.* Our fitness, then, for Christ’s Kingdom is 
thus tested. 

If we would be Christ’s followers, we must be pre- 
pared to make His experience ours, His work our 
work, Hi.s person our chief joy. In other words, we 
must be prepared to be unworldly, consecrated, de- 
voted. — MAurus Dons, Christ and Man, p, 96. 

IlKFRRKNeKS. — JX. S7-62. — C. PeiTen, Outline Sermone, p. 
211. Sipurgesn, Sernione, vol. xxxvili. No. 2273. J. D. 

The Goftpel of Grace, p. 4l. Eoppotitof (4th Series), 
vol. iv. p. 280 ; ibid, (5th Series), vol. viii. p. 1 ; ibid, (6th 
SersftM), vol. vii. p. 350. 


THE HOMELESS LIFE 

* Poxes have holes and birds of the air bare nests, but the Son 

of man hath not where to lay His head.* — Luxa ix. 58. 

Wk shall much misunderstand these words if we think 
of them as merely referring to the circumstances of 
Christs outward life and to the duties of discipleship 
then. They are true for all time, and the contrast 
and the retjuirf inent in them is for us quite as much 
as for the disciples who companied with Him as He 
walked through all Judea, preaching the Gospel and 
healing the >ick. 

I. This homeless life raises man above the Ix^ts. 
VVliat a contrast between the rest of the creatures of 
the field and the unrest of man ! This contnist is 
really the exhibition of man’s superiority. Our sen-se 
ot homelessness comes from our loftier endowments and 
can only be stifled by self-degradation, by becoming 
material and confinecl to the present. 

II. This homeless life must be ours if we are to fol- 
low Christ It is not the mere natural facts of transi- 
ency and change which are spoken of here, but it is 
our attitude in regard to them. Christ’s homelessness 
embraced the literal, and that is wonderful when we 
reflect that day by day He consciously sun-endered 
it all, and for our sakes. But what constituted it with 
Him must with us. (1) There must be the habitual 
sense of transiency and change. (2) Habitual con- 
sciousness of disproportion between this and ua (3) 
Habitual detaching of ourselves from all the outward 
that we may live in and strain towaids GodL This 
strain of mind is ours in proportion as we are Christ’s 
disciples. 

lit. This homeless life is the only one which makes 
us feel at home here. — A. Maclarkn. 

THE BURIAL OF THE PAST 

* And He said unto another, Follow Me. Bat he said^ Lord, 

suffer me first to go and bury mj father. lesas said onto 
him, Let the dead bury their dead. Go thoa and preach 
the kingdom of God.*— L ukk ix. 59, 60. 

Let the dead bury their dead. Ah ! if only they 
would ! If only the dead things could be left to the 
dead men to put away ! If only the dead world would 
make itself scaixe and clear up its rubbish and disap- 
pear off the scene ! But that is just what will not 
happen. The dead generations have left behind them 
a heavy deposit All about us their ruins block the 
roads and choke the passages and obstruct the 
channels. 

1. We find this literally true in phvsical fact Our 
town plannings, for instance, with their seemly 
schemes, cannot get forward an inch without being 
brought up short by the dead weight of the past 
We cannot get our spaces clear. The dead hand 
withholds. We are powerless against the dead It is 
they who are strong ; it' is we who are as impotent 
ghosts. Those who are in their gtaves long ago put 
out their wills u|K)n the living world of to-day and 
forbid it its free growth. 

The bad cities that the dead built up for our 
damage and disgiace are round us still They breed 
their ancient diseases; they spread their familiar 
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^ We cannot sweep them into sonic vast diist- 
tinr and breathe freely and begin again. The dead 
have gone their way, but they have not taken their 
work with them. It is we who liavegot to bury them 
somehow, and half our time is taken up in the dreary 
job of burying dead things which have been left on 
our hands.’ Bishop Creighton ironically declared that 
each generation as it came along had for its main 
occupation the task of undoing the mistakes of the gen- 
eration that preceded it. A dismal picture of a mel- 
ancholy half-tiTith ! 

Vet, again, in the social world, what a weary amount 
of wreckage still encumbei's the ground, that no one 
has the leisure, or the strength, or the heart, to clear 
up. Old relics of a dead tradition are still about us. 
They have no intelligible significance now. They 
can'v no responsibility with them. They tell of a 
story that is told. Yet they are here still, and have 
power to prevent the realities of the actual day from 
making themselves felt They caiTy on a pretence 
which disguises the ideals which are now doing the 
real work. They hinder us, therefore, from under- 
Btand.ing w here we are, or taking true measure of the 
forces under which we are living. They are dead, but 
there is no one to bury them. 

II. Our Lord in this imperious * Follow .Me * did not 
require us to ignore the past out of which w'e came. 
He cannot have intended to claim that it should lie 
blotted out and a start made as with a clean canvas. 
There is no possil)ility for man of a clean canvas, such 
as Plato asked for long ago. We cannot bury the 
past aw'ay out of sight and follow Christ as if nothing 
nad ever occuired that would (piali'v that following. 
For Jesus Christ Himself is historical. He enters in 
u{)on a drama already long in action. He takes inan*s 
story up ju.st thcje where it stood. He ignores no- 
thing of what has been; He justifies the process, the 
giadual growth, the slow development. He makes 
histiifical conditions His medium, His material, His 
interpretation. Out of what has been we all come to 
Him, and He is iinintelligiblo, except in relation to 
His evolution. The experience of the past is es'*;ential 
to His manifestation. It is impossible for Him not to 
give it its full value. 

‘ I^t the dead bury their dead ’ was on His lips no 
iconochi.stic watchword, no Philistine formula that 
slighted what the dead had done or cut the tender 
threads that bind us to oui* fathers. Our Lord was 
essentially the very last who would ignore the endur- 
ing claim upon us of the home that had iioui i^hed us 
and o the father who Ix^got us. Wc know how pro- 
foundly He valued the tenderness that hung round 
the grave at Bethany, anil the pass ioi ate love that 
pour *<{ it^dfout in such self-forgetting al)an(ionmerit 
over His own burial. Better than the utilitarian 
service of the [)oor to have broken the l)ox of spices, 
and spilt its wealth over His dying body. ‘ She hath 
done it for my burial. Verily I say unto you, when- 
ever the Gospel shall he preached in the whole world, 
there shall also this thing that this woman hath done 
be told for a memorial of her.’ I 
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No ! He prized dead and dying things. 

But dear and near and real os is the dying past, 
holy and honourable as are the funeral rites of our 
decay, there is one claim which overpasses it So He 
must dci lare ; one supreme and dominant cause, which 
no death mav hinder or withhold. It is the c/mse of 
life. Life is for ever moving, advancing, growing. 

Life is lord. It makes demands which nothing can 
gainsay. And Christ is our life. He tikes up into 
Himself all the significance of life. He raises its 
claims to their highest power. His cause overrides 
every other j^lea. ‘ l^t the dead bury their dead. 
Follow thou Me.’ 

That is the final and maste(fiil necessity before 
which all must give way. ‘Follow^ thou .^le,’ He 
lias come out of that p.ust, and it is made all the more 
.precious and significant because it has led up to Him. 
It has not died in vain ! for He, who is its life, remains. 
I..et it die ! Not because it is not dear, and true, and 
real, but brcaiisi' all its vahu', its reality, its truth, aiv 
all so far he\ond everything that could have l>oen 
anticipated, so far Ix yond w hat it itself could have 
ever dreamed. 

He, the dirist, is greater than all. He must in- 
crease, and, ;ls He increases, it must decrease Now 
that He has come, it is already oiisolete and ready to 
vanish away. The friend of ttie Bridegroom rejoices 
to hear the voice of the Bridegroom, even though at 
the sound of that voice his own part is ended — H. 
SeoiT Holland, Christian World l^ulpit, vol. lxxix. 

p. 21. 

IU:Kv:itKN«'i5s. — 1.\. .VJ, <>0. -H. M. Butler, JIatrow 
Stniwn-^, p. 2.55. H. S, Hollimd, Christian World l*ul frit, \ol. 
liii. p. 40. IX. — (i. r. Newton, PrfiU'h/rt M 

azine, vol iv. p. 5.')4. I.X. 00. — J. A. Alexander, Gospel 
of Jesus Christy p. 247. 

THE THREE CANDIDATES 

* I wiJJ follow Thee ; but ’ — Lukb ix. 6i. 

I wouxD ask \ou to consider thc'se three charactei*?» 
which are l)ion;dit lx*fore us here at the dose of this 
ninth chapter of the Ciosi)el of St. Luke. 

I. Now in the fifly-seveuth and fifly-t‘ighth vei*ses 
you have an example ot enthnsiaNin awakened hy the 
te!iehing, the character, and the pei*son of Jesus 
< hrist ‘It came to pa.ss, that, as they went in the 
way, a certain man said unto Him, Lord, I will folhjw 
Thee wliithersoever Thou goest And Jesus .said 
unto him, Foxes have holes, and birds of the air have 
nests ; hut tin* Son of Man hath not where to lav His 
hea( 1.’ .No \V hav e we not oftentimes felt something 
of the same enthusiasm ? We have seen a life wliolly 
given to (iod, or we have marked the daily steps 
of one who gave forth a loving invibition, not so 
niucli hy the words she spoke as hy the life she livwl. 
Or wc have lieen kindled by the story of some misvion- 
arv biography. And have you not felt the same thing 
when first it has broken in uj)on you how wonderfully 
forgiving (iod is? And yet is it not strange this 
man is not now welcomed ? Our Lord, on the con- 
trary .say.s: ‘Foxes have holes, and birds of the air 
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have nesta ; but the Son of Man hath not where to 
lay His head^ He wanted him to count the cost. 
Jesus Christ would have you wei<;h well the pros and 
cons. He will not have you join Him on false pre- 
tences. 

II. Now the next case which is suggested to us is 
the veiy opposite. ‘And' He said unto another, 
Follow Me. But he said, Lord, suffer me first to go 
and bury my father. Jesus said unto him, Let tne 
dead bury their dead ; but go thou and preach the 
kingdom of God.' If the fii*st was enthusiastic, the 
second is rclucUint ITie lesson is very clear. It is 
this. Beware of anything which says to you, ‘Jesus 
Christ may call you, but firet do this^ No, you 
must let Jesus Christ be fii-st 

HI. The third case which is brought before us has 
something in it in common with both the others. 
The man volunteei's to follow, but he petitions for 
delay. He said : ‘ I^rd, I will follow Thee ; but let 
me fii'st go and bid them farewell whiih are at home 
at my house. And Jesus said unto him. No man, 
having put his hand to the plough, and looking back, 
is fit for the kingdom of God.' Chi*ist wants an 
undivided affection. He wants you to take up His 
work not as hard duty service, but as service in which 
you have put your heart. He wants you to realise* His 
servii-e is perfect freedom. — E. A. Stuart, The New 
Commandineni and other Sermons^ vol. vii. p. 145. 

‘ Lord, 1 will follow Thee ; but — Lukb ix. 6i. 

‘ I THINK,' wrote Mrs. Fry onro to her niece, ‘ we arc 
all tempted to take up a half-way house in the ro- 
ligious life, to say, “Thus far will I go and no 
farther"; but I bedieve that it is by making no 
restrictions that we may l>e brought at last into the 
glorious liberty, rest, and peace of the childien of 
G(m1.' 

Rkfkrenckb. — IX. 61. — Spurgeon, Sermoru^ vol. vii. No. 
403. Brooke, Herford, Courage ami Cheer ^ p. 203. J. C. M. 
Bt llew, Christ in Life I Life in Christy p. 54. IX, 61, 02. — 
H. M. Butler, Harrow School Sermons^ p. 2(j6. 

THE SPIRITUAL PLOUGHMAN 

* No man, having put his hand to the plough, and looking 
back, is ht for the kingdom of God.' — Luke ix. 62. 

There are many metaphors and similes in the New 
Testament to undei-stand which we reipiiro a special 
knowledge of the country in which the words were 
spoken. But this particular metaphor is one that 
ap|)cals at once to every one. 

I. Characteristics of the Ploughman. 

(а) Dogged Perseverance . — It is true of his work, 
if of any work, that it is ‘dogged' that does it, to 
use an old proverb. He has to go on hour after hour, 
and there is little apparent result of his work. The 
man who passes down the road in the eaiiy morning, 
and sees him steadily engaged upon his work, is 
almost surprised, as he goes home in the evening, to 
see the same man still ploughing in the same field, 
and with apparently so very little result He has to 
be a man of dogged pei’seve ranee. 

(б) Undeterred by Weather. — In the second place 


he has to go on, and he does go on, whether the 
weather is fine or the reverse. He may begin with 
the sunshine in the early morning, but clouds may 
gather at noon, and he may finish bis work in mist 
and rain. 

(c) Mast Look Straight On. — And then, again, the 
ploughman not only inu.st never look back, but he 
must never look on one side or the other, if he would 
plough his furrow quite clean and perfectly direct 
He must be wholly bent and wholly intent upon his 
work. It is not an easy thing to plough well, and 
the ploughman who knows his work looks ste^idily 
ahead, that he may keep the furrow straight 

(d) And Work in Hope. — Fourthly, and in some 
respects most touching and true or all, when we 
undei-stand the application, the ploughman ploughs 
wholly in hof>e. He practically sees nothing, and, 
perhaps, never will see anything of the work that he 
does. As he ploughs on, hour after hour, there is a 
picture ever cheering him of something in which he 
perhaps will never take part, and it is of a strong 
sinewy arm gathering in the harvest; and there is a 
song ever in his ears which he, perhaps, will never 
hear, the song of the harvest home. 

II. Spiritual Ploughman. — Now it is quite cei-tain 
that our l^jid Je?sus Christ, Who never used His 
woixls or His metaphors lightly, meant a great deal 
by comparing the work of the Gospel to the work of 
the ploughman at the plough. What he must have 
meant was this, that all these four characteiist it's which 
we see essential to the ploughman, are also essential for 
the work of the Gospel. We are to be — for every 
single baptised meml)er of the Church has his infant 
hand placed upon the plough at his baptism — men 
of dogged determination, we are to be men who go on 
whether the sun fall upon us — the sunshine of popular 
favour— or the cold rain and mist of hostile criticism ; 
we are to be men who never look to the right hand or 
to the left, who do not say to ourselves in the middle 
of our work, ‘ I am sorry I was ordained,' or ‘ I am 
sorry I took these responsibilities upon me again on 
my confirmation,' who never look back or look to the 
one side or to the other for mere comfort in life, or 
easier circumstances, but who are wholly bent upon 
this one tiling, seeking the kingdom of Grod and His 
righteousness ; and, above all, we are to be men of 
unbounded hope with something before us, a future 
which, perhaps, we shall never see, and ever ringing 
in our eare a song, which on earth, perhaps, we shall 
never hecu* — that picture the picture of a redeemed 
humanity, and that song the song of the eternal 
Harvest Homa 

ENTIRE CONSECRATION 

' No I having put his hand to the plough, and looking bach; 

is fit for the kingdom of God.’-*-luKE ix. 6a. 

1. Christ seeks to produce absolute devotion to Him- 
self, It is very remarkable to notice how lofty and 
uncomnromising are His claims. No man ever made 
such aemands on men. Notice the nature of this 
entire consecration. (1) It is not devotion to a cause, 
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but to a I’ei-son. (4) It is not outward iction, but 
inward iHsposition. (8) Resolute concentration of 
purpose. 

II. Chiist secures that entire consecration by the 
inriueiice of His own entii'e surrender to us. 

III. This consecration is absolutely necessary from 
the very nature of the case. Christ’s ilemand looked 
at more closely becomes Christas gift. To demand all 
implies that He can satisfy all. He cannot satisfy all 
without the full adherence of the whole man. 

IV. Christ accepts and helps imperfect consecration. 
— A. Maclaren. 

WAVERERS 

Luke ix. 6a. 

1. Note that unwavering devotion is sure of success 
in all sphei^s of life. 

II. Unwavering conc*entration is in the highest 
degree essential in the di.sciple. 

III. Entire consecration is interfered with by strong 
temptations. 

IV. Wavering unfits. There is forgiveness for all 
our wavering. — A. Maclaren. 

* And Jesus said unto him, No man, having put his hand to the 
plough, and looking back, is fit for me kingdom of God.' 
— Luke ix. 62. 

In the life of St Francis XaviiT there is a striking 
illustration of this text. While on his way to his 
great missionary w^ork among the Indians, St Francis, 
returning from Italy, [ms.sed through Spain and came 
into his native country. One of the pally was the 
Portuguese Ambassador to the Pope, Don Pedro 
Mascarenas. The travellers entei-ed a rich and fertile 
valley and the rays of the setting sun shonr ujxin the 
turrets of a noble castle, 

‘What a lovely spot!’ said Masc*arenas to his 
companion, as he slackcni‘d his pace the better to 
enjoy the view ; then, sudchmly stopping, he exclaimed, 

‘ Why, surely, luithi.'r Franeis, we must be in the 
close neighbourhood of your home. Is not that the 
castle of Xavier we see yojtdcr, just visible between 
the ti*ees? You have said nothing, and it had well- 
nigh escajied my memory. We must make a halt 
hard by, in order to give you time to pav a visit to 
your mother and your family.* 

‘ With your permission, noble sir,’ returned Francis, 

‘ we will pursue our jouniey. My dwelling is now 
wherever our Lord is pleased to send me ; I have 
given up my earthly home to Him, and have no in- 
tention of revisiting it.' 

* Hut consider,’ resumeil the other, in astonishment 
at su(h a resolution, ‘that you are about to de{iart 
for In lia, that you may probably never return, and, 
anyhow, seeing your mother’s age, you are not lil-ely 
to do so during her lifetime.’ 

Francis smik d <jently a.s he replied ; ‘ I thank you, 
noble sir, for the* kindness which induces you to urge 
me in this matter, hut pardon me for continuing 
ste^idfast in my intention. Such a visit, and such 
a leave taking would be productive only of useless 
pain and regrets. It would be like a looking back 
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after having put the hand to the plough, and would 
tend perhaps to unnerve and unfit me for the labours 
which are befoie me ; while the non- indulgence of my 
natuml wishes is a little offering which I cheerfully 
and gladly make to our good God.’ 

Rbperbnoes.— IX. 62.— J. H. Jowett, Thg IVantJu/^mi 
Ghwrch, p. 205. Expositor (5th Series), vol. ii. p. 41 ; ibid, 
(6th Series), vol. vi. p. 448. R. J. VVxrdeU, PreacKer*i 
Magazine^ vol. xviii. p. 554. J. H. Jowett, BriHaK Gojkgrega^ 
tionalid, 2drd Aug. liKKi, p. 84. 

THE SERVICE OF MEN 

‘ Now after these things the Lord appointed aeveotj others, 
and sent them two and two before His face into every city 
and place, whither He Himself was about to come. And 
He said unto them, The harvest is plenteous, but the 
labourers are few ; pray ye therefore the Lord of the 
harvest that He send forth labourers into His harvest* — 
Luke x. i, 2. 

Jesus in this convei-sation counsels His disciples con- 
cerning the conditions of the liest service of man by 
man ; and since we are all still apprentices to the Gi eat 
Worker and Mjister, we welcome the opportunity of 
sitting at His feet, breathing the atmosphere of His 
presence, catching hints of the laws of all true work 
in and for His kingdom, and mastering the secret of 
His own intense, ceaseless, and wonderfully repro- 
ductive activity. 

I. But, first, we must ol)serve that Christ chooses 
the most opportune moment for imfiarting His advice 
to these men. In this acc'ount Luke makes clear the 
fact that Jesus is on His last pilgrimage to the Holy 
City. He is on His way to the cross. It was to men 
infected with His zeal, sharing His intensity, alive 
with His enthusiasm, that He gave these lofty and 
exacting counsels. General Gordon once said of 
soldiers, ‘ Send us no more of your lukewarms ’. 'Fhese 
men were not ‘ lukewarms ’. The service of men needs 
the full delight of those who are aflame with the love 
of Christ and men. 

II. But note, in the next place, Jesus sustains and 
inspires His workers by declaring the close and in- 
.separahle relation they hold to Him, in and through, 
and by their seiwice of men. They ‘go,’ but they 
‘ go where He is about to come ’. Now, nothing is 
so potent as pei-sonality. The living Christ is a 
.source of exhaustless jiower in the service of man. 
He i.s our con tern jxirary. ‘ Lo, I am with yoa’ 

HI. We must add to this the fact that Jesus 
authorises, in the strongest conceivable way, the pro- 
clamation of the .s|)eedy and irresistible advent of the 
kingdom of God as the soul and substance of the 
message these newly consecrated workers are to deliver. 
Could any message be more magnetic, or oflfer ampler 
room for great souls ? 

IV. More help still these heralds must have found 
in Christ’s original and creative interpretation of life. 
Men miss the deepest meaning of existence. They 
fail to see that it is one brief but golden opportunity 
of service, and so they fall short at once or the glory 
of God and of the glory of man, which is the glory of 
redemptive work. But to see this significance in life 
we must accept Christ’s conception of man— of the 
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individual human life Thoreau exclaimed, ‘Every 
man is a revelation to me *. 

V. Moreover, Jesus supplies a sketch of methods of 
service for the guidance of His followers. ‘ Heal the 
sick/ ‘ Heal * and then ‘ say Give service and then 
sermons. Sympathetic social service holds a high 
place in the method of Jesus. Serve men, says Christ, 
in full view of the solemn and grave issues of life. 
— J. Clifford, The Secret of Jeexie, p. 158. 

Rbfisrknobs. — X. 1-7. — Expositor (6th Series), voL ix. p. 
126. X. 1-11. — A. MaoUreu, Exposiliont of Holy Scripturo — 
81, Luke, p. 310. 

GOD’S HARVEST 

* The harvest tmly is threat, hut the labourers are few : pray 
ve thC' efore the Lord or the harvest, that He would send 
forth labourers into His harvest’— Lukb x. a. 

'Fuis is a short parable in which our Lord describes 
the condition of the masses of men, and the high duty 
and privilege of His disciples. 

I. llie first thing to impress us in the passage, 
probably, is the definition of men which it gives. 
'They are a harvest — or there is a harvest to be reaped 
from among them. And the harvest is going to 
waste and ruin because no one sees its value. 

Our Lord was teaching His disciples to look at men 
with His eyes. He saw the crowd and He said, ‘ They 
are a flock that needs shepherding, a harvest that 
needs gathering. Tares are there, doubtless, but 
wheat also.’ 

It is wonderful how He believed in men, what He 
saw in them. No one has ever believed in the golden 
possibilities lying in men as He did. No one has 
taught the rare worfh of a human soul as He did. 
No one else would have seen what He saw in those 
men whom He picked up on the shoi'es of the Lake 
of Galilee and cnose to be with Him. To everybody 
else they were grain hardly worth gathering. 

And now He seeks to impress His thougnts on us. 
We cannot fail to be sti’uck with the wonderful 
fertility of human life ; its resourcefulness, skill, 
power of endurance; what men will do and suflTer, if 
you can funiish them with a sufficient motive or ob- 
ject. And our I^rd saw, what the centuries have 
proved, that men were capable of doing, daring, 
suffering for his sake, and goodness’ sake, more than 
for any other object. No one and no thing has ever 
created the enthusiasm, devotion, sublime heroism, 
and self-sacrifice which He has inspii*ed The harve.st 
which was being reaped for self, for the world, for 
the devil, He saw could be reaped for God and 
goodness. 

II. Secondly. Observe how this harvest is to be 
gathered. By the labour of men. This is quite a 
commonplace, but a commonplace which needs to be 
insisted upon. Ever since tne time of Isaiah, and 
long before, God has been calling, ‘ Whom shall I 
send, and who will go for us ? ’ 

The figure of the man with scythe or sickle ^ing 
out in tne early morning, to work on through the 
^rden and heat of the day, until the dews of night 
Tall, in sweat of brow and skill of hand, is the figure 


which our I^rd chooses to set forth what He would 
have His disciples do for the salvation of the 
world. 

III. The disciples are not urged by the Lord to go 
and reap the harvest, but to pray to Him to whom 
the harvest belongs that He will send forth labourers. 
There may be some mystery about this. Whatever 
it be, we are sure that He to whom it belongs is not 
unwilling to gather the harvest The remembrance 
that He gave His only begotten Son to die for the 
world forbids the thought. ITiere are two things 
that appear to be clear from this exhortation. The 
first is, that if these men really prayed, they would 
think about the matter for which tney prayed, and 
about the condition of those on whose behalf prayer 
was offered. The other thing is, that those who went 
into the harvest, if the prayer were answered, would 
be sent of God, would go as His servants, and under 
His direction. — Charles Browh, Light and Life, 
p. 19a 

* Pray je therefore the Lord of tilie harvest’ — Luu x. a. 

These words may be used in the wi*ong sense, to ex- 
cuse personal sloth and cowardica They were used 
in this sense by Grerard Roussel, Canon of Meaux, 
when he refused to strike out boldly on the side of 
the early French and Swiss Reformers. He wrote : 
‘ The flesh is weak ! As my finends, Lefevre and 
others urge, the convenient season has not yet come, 
the Gosjiel has not yet been scattered sufficiently far 
and wide, we must not assume the Lord’s prerogative 
for sending labourers into the harvest, but leave the 
work to him whose it is or who can easily raise up a 
far richer harvest than that for whose safety we are 
solicitous.’ Such were the paltry evasions of cowardly 
souls, writes H. M. Baird, ‘ to excuse themselves for 
the neglect of admitted duty.’ 

A bolder man, Pierre Toussain, made these com- 
ments on the attitude of Roussel and Lefevre : ‘ 1 .et 
them be as wise as they please; let them wait, ]*ro- 
crastinate and dissemble ; the Gospel will never be 
preached without the cross. When I see these things, 
when I see the mind of the King [Francis I.] the 
mind of the Duchess [Margaret of AngoulemeJ as 
favourable as possible to the advancement of the 
Gospel of Chnst, and those who ought to forward 
this matter, accoiding to the grace given them, ob- 
structing their design, I cannot refmin from tears.’ 

* The harvest truly is ffreat, but the labourers are few.’ 

Luke x. 2. 

In dedicating The Traveller to his brother, Itev. 
Henry Goldsmith, Oliver Goldsmith applies this verse 
as follows : ‘ I now perceive, dear brother, the wisdom 
of your humble choice. You have entered upon a 
sacred office, wheie the harvest is great, and the 
labourers are but few ; while you have left the field 
of ambition, where the labourers are many, and the 
harvest not worth carrying away.^ 

RsraaKifoaB. — X. 2. — W. Baird, The EaUmeing yf 
Oommon Life, p. 99. Expomtor (5th Series), vol. x. p. 64 
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* Behold, I send yon forth at lambs among’ wolves. . . . And 

1 will give you a mouth and wisdosn, which all your 
enemies shall not be able to gainsay nor resist. *~>LuKa x. 

3 , and xxi. 15 . 

A SINGLE individual cannot easily change public 
opinion ; but he can be true and innocent, simple 
and independent ; he can know what he does, and 
what he does not know ; and though not without an 
effort he can form a judgment of his own, at least in 
common matters. In his most secret actions he can 
show the same high principle which he shows when 
siipjK)! ted and watc hed by public opinion. And on 
some fitting occasion, or some Question of humanity 
or truth or right, even an orainary man, from the 
natural rectitude of his disposition, may be found to 
take up arms against a whole tribe of politicians and 
lawyers, and be too much for them. — From Joweit's 
I nti Oil uct ion to the Gorgias. 

Rkfkrences. — X. 3. — W. G. Rutherford, Jlu Key of Know- 
ledge, p. 230. Expositor (5th Series), vol. ix. p. 121 ; 

(7tii Series), voL v. p. 11 . 

* And into whatsoever house ye enter, first say, Peace be to 

this house.* — Luxs x. 5 . 

When Edward Irving was visiting the slums of the 
Gallowgate in Glasgow, as assistant to Dr. Chalmei’s, 
he entered every home ‘with the salutation, “ Peace 
be to this house,** with which he might have entei*ed a 
Persian palace or desei*t tent, ... A certain solemn 
atmosphere,* says Mrs. Oliphant, ‘entered with that 
lofty figure, speaking in matchless harmony of voice 
its “ Peace be to this hou.se '*. To be pmyed for, 
sometimes edifvingly, sometimes tediously, was not 
uncommon to tlie Glasgow poor; but to be blessed 
was a novelty to them.* 

Refer KNCEB. — X, 4 . — C. Perrcn, Revival Sermom in Out- 
line, p. 122. X. 6. — C. S. Horne, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. liv. p. 3C5. X. 5-8. — J. M. Neale, Sermons on the 
Blessed Sacrament, p. 55. X. 7. — W. Cunningham, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 307. Expositor (4th Series), voL 
ii. pp. 71 , 76 ; ihuL (6th Series), vol. xi. p. 46. X. 9. — 
Robert J. Drummond, FaitKs Cekainties, p. W. X. 11. — J. 
Aspinall, Parish Sermons (2nd Series), p. 1, X. 12, — Ex- 
positor (4th Series), voL a p, 190. X. 13.— /fnd, (.5th 
Series), voL ii. p. 308. X. 16. — P. H. Leary, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. lii. p. 38. Expositor (4th Series), vol. iiL 
p. 286 ; ibid (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 284. 

* And the seventy returned with joy, saying. Lord, even the 

devils are subject to us in Thy name. . . . Howbeit in this 
rejoice not, but rejoice that your names arc written in 
heaven. In that same hour he rejoiced in the Holy Spirit, 
and said, I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and 
earth, that Thou didst reveal these things unto babes.' — 
Luke x. 17-21. 

There are ^ -First, ver. 17, a sense of power 
in the subjection of evil, which may have good in it, 
but also the gieat danger of vanity and ambition — 
the I^oyola spirit which would make ministers into 
priests ; Second, ver. 20, the joy of the pure and 
Divine felt in our own souls, binding us to the life 
eternal. What can he better than this? Then is, 
Third, ver 21, Christ’s own joy — gl^idness for the 
advance of God’s kingdom, and the way in which it 
grows, through the suirit of lowliness and self-abnega- 
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tion. This is higher than ver. SO, and saves ffx>m all 
the danger of ver. 17. 

Now 1 am not sure that our Lord spoke all these 
sayings in this very order, but I am sure He taught 
all these truths, and I think Luke meant to let us 
see them by ranging them together. — Da. John Kke’s 
Letters, p. 3SS. 

Much as pain has to teach us, it has but a few things 
to show us, while the revelatioris of joy are infinite. 
No one perhaps has ever been sti*ong for the Loid 
without having experienced the deep baptism of 
spiritual gladness, making the soul one with God. — 
Dora Green well. 

Refer ENCK s. — X. 17. — Expositor (4th Series), vol. if. p. 
25)7. X. 17 * 20 . — A. Maclareii, Expositions of Holy Scripture — 
St, Luke, p. 310. X. 18. — Expositor (5th SeriexX ^ 

471. 

SERPENTS AND SCORPIONS 

Behold I give unto you power to tread on serpents and 
scorpions, and over all the power of the enemy ; and 
nothing shall by any means hurt yoa* — Luke x. 19 . 

I. When we read a word like that in such a connec- 
tion, we know that we are not to l)e literal. Our 
Master is speaking in jiarahles. The ser|>ent and 
scorpion aie typical of the evil things that lurk in 
the narrow path of obedience. The snake in the 
grass, the poisonous scorpion hiding under a stone 
in the path rtady to sting the heel of the pilgrim — 
these are figures of the exihile dangers that lurk 
about our feet in the pathway of life. What are 
they and where do they lie? They are everywhere. 
Our Master in marking out a pathway tor His 
servants does not mark a path from which dangers 
are to be excluded. Dangers are more numerous in 
the pathway of obedience, at any rate at the begin- 
ning, than elsewhere. Certainly tney are more virulent 
thera 

The text speaks to people who are in danger of 
being kept back or turneu aside from the [>ath of 
right, l>eing hindered and caused to stumble, and it 
says, ‘Do not let discouragements, slights, neglect, 
opposition, sting and wound. IlememiKT the word 
of Jesus and let His strength make you strong. 

H. Secondly, the text lelers to thus subtle dangers 
which lurk in our common things. There is 
hardly a thing, even the most wholesome, in winch 
there is not a danger to be guarded against In un- 
susjxxrted things and places it lurks. 

If I understand my text aright it does not suggest 
that we should abstain from the things that I have 
named, or that we should be like the old monks who 
endeavoured to cheat the body of sleep and of food, 
or pretended to, or be like the people who abjure all 
pleasure and amusement as sinful in themselves; but 
that we should walk warily in the midst of them all, 
hand in hand with Christ, and go as these seventy 
people went under His direction, obeying stnctly His 
command.s, living in communion with Him, breaking 
away from everything which interrupts that com- 
munion. Inhere our strength and safety lie. For 
when our Master says^ * I give onto you power/ He 
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does not mean that He gives it to us in a lump, l^t 
that we may obtain it daily by daily contact with 
Him. Our power to keep right, our ability to win, 
is found in communion with Him. 

III. Thirdly, mv text may be applied to the thinge 
that are positively evil, that are in the world and 
in our own hearts ; and concerning these, they pro- 
mise us the victory, and they point out the methods 
by which victory is secui-ed. I do not know that any 
good puipose would be gained by dilating on the 
evil things that lurk, serpent and scorpion-lilce, in our 
natures. Nothing coula be better than that at a 
service like this we should each one of us look into 
his heart, face himself honestly, and seek to discover 
what his besetment is, what the thing is that menaces 
his life. 

IV. Whatever be the full explanation of its pre- 
sence in your life, this is true — the evil is there, that 

ou may win the victory over it The question is, 
ow ? The text answers it : * I give unto you power \ 
It is by union with Christ I do not believe that 
there is any real and permanent victory for any of 
us apait from Him. You may try, and no one may 
seek to hinder you, but you will fail. He is the seed 
of the woman Who will bruise in you the seipents 
head. The great purfxise of His coming, living, and 
dying is to bring you to Himself, that He may work 
His gn*at work of deliverance in you. — Charles 
Brown, God and Man, p. 199. 

RKFKHKNricM. — X. 20. — A. Scott, ChrUttafi World Pulpit, 
vol. xliii. p. 148. T. Arfiold, Serriioiu, vol. i. p. 2G4. F. B, 
Cowl, Prencher'i Magazine, vol. xviii. p. 189. T. B. John- 
Chrulian World Puljnt, vol. lix. p. 208. Spurgeon, 
SrrrnonA, vol. xxii. No. 1821. W. M. Clow, The Cro$$ in 
Chri.'^tuin Erpcrience, p. 80. (6th Serieti), vol, vi. p. 

212 ; ibid, vol. xii. p. 145. 

THE JOY OF THE LORD 

* In that hour Jesus rejoiced in spirit' — Lukb x. ai. 

I. NoricK the joy of the Ix)rd. (1) The joy of 
love. The joy of sympathy. (3) The joy of 
prophecy. 

II, We may enter into the joy of the Lord. (1) 
The joy of love may be ours. (2) The joy of sym- 
pathy may be ours. (3) Tiie projihetic joy may l)e 
oui^. ’i'hc present successes are an omen for future 
victory. 

III. We may fulfil the joy of the Lord. We may 
cany on llis purj)ose and minister to His joy. — A. 
Maci.arkx. 

Hkpkrbncks. — X. 21. — W. M. Sinclair, Dijlcultiea of our 
Day, p. 1, Bisjhop Gore, The New Theology and the Old Re- 
Ugion, p, 181. J. N. Friend, Preacher* $ Magazine, vol. xvii. 
p. 503. Spurgeon, Sermone, vol. xxxix. No. 2.319, Expositor 
(4th Series), vol. iiL p. 288 ; Und, vol. v. p. 2G ; ilnd, (5th 
Serien), vol. i. p. 26 ; ibid, (Gth Series), vol. i. p. 193. X. 
21, 22. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxvi. No. 1571. Len. G. 
Broughton, J%e Prayers ofJesm, p. 29. X. 21-24. — Expositor 
(5th Series), vol. iiL p. 152. X. 22. — Ibid, vol. vi. p, ,93 \ 
ibid, (Gth Series), vol. v. p. 258. X. 23,— A. O. Mortimer, 
The Church* $ Lessons for the Christian Year, pt il. p. 2G2. J. 
Keble, Sermons for the Sundays afisr Trinity, p. 12. 


THE HAPPINESS OP EASTER 

* Bleated are the eyes which see the things which ye see : For 
1 tell you, many prophets and kings have desired to see 
those things whicn ye see, and have not seen them ; and to 
hear those things which ye hear, and have not heard theou’ 
—Lukb x. 23, 24. 

On Easter Day we are able to look away from every- 
thing else and give full play to the conviction which 
lies deep down in every Christian heart, and that is 
the happiness of being a Chnstian. It is a happiness 
intellectually, morally, and spiritually. 

L And first, intellectually. We have been dwell- 
ing upon the five revealed secrets or mysteries of 
God — the existence of a living Fei-son behind the 
veil; the certainty that all things work together 
for good at last to those that love God ; the re- 
vealed secret that sin can l>e forgiven ; that there 
is a life of the woild to come; and that there is 
a mysterious power to fit us for it, which we call 
grace. All these things prophets and kings de- 
sired to know, but were never able to find them out 
And yet they are things so essential to human 
happiness that even if there were no more to know 
we might echo the blessing over those who do 
know them. ‘ Ha|)py are the eyes whii h see the 
things which ye see: for many prophets and kings 
have desired to see those things which ye see, and 
have not set n them ; and to hear those things which 
ye hear, and have not heard them.* 

But Easter Day brings two fresh truths to light to 
give us intellectual joy. First, the truth that the 
Divine Spirit cannot only live, but perfectly triumph 
in human nature. And, secondly, that death is a 
mere incident in life. 

Happy, then, are the eyes which see the things 
which the Christian sees. He does not put his n ason 
behind his biick in the least. He loves his reason. 
He rea)gnises its right — nay ! its duty to ask questioas, 
and to want to know the why and the wherefore of 
the world. But l)ecause the telescope of reason only 
canies him a certain way, he does not disdain the 
telesco|>e with the higher power called revelation lent 
him by God Himself, Who 

Stoopiinr, rIiows 8u/!icient of His light 
For us ill the durk to rise by. 

And man, looking through this tclescoj^, sees the 
thing which he almost could see, but could not quite 
see before — the living Person, the loving pui*pose, the 
sin foigiven, the life of the world to come, the |x)wer 
of grace, the ideal of human nature, and the passing 
character of death. 

II. But if intellectually we stand on Easter Day 
on a glorious peak and look round in rapture at the 
view, how hap|)y should Christians be morally at what 
they see and hear ! 

There is much to depress a man morally in London 
life. It is not merely the shocking things which are 
done by those who should be loving children of God, 
not^only the callous betrayals of innocent blood, of 
which I have had two terrible cases lately ; but the 
steady, relentless pressure of a worldly world which ie 
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BO tr) ing. Men and women in what is called Society 
are very much afraid of taking a decided stand for 
Christ, and the young men and the young women of 
to-day get dragged down to the le^ of the people 
who happen to surround them. 

But Easter not merely gives hope, but gives victory. 

‘ No one need despair/ I heard it said during the 
Three HouiV service on Good Friday, ‘ no one need 
despair in the palm of whose hand lingers the touch 
of Jesus Christ,’ and we may go farther than that 
and say — ‘Nothing can break down the moral strength 
of the man or woman, boy or girl, who holds fast by 
the crucified risen Lord *. 

We have had two thousand years’ experience of 
whether this is true or not In every case the man 
or wonian who has fallen has left hold of Christ’s 
hand fii*st. 

III. But if intellectually and morally the eyes and 
ears of the Christian are blessed, it is, most of all, 
true spiritually. If you come to think of it, how 
cold and abstract was much of the religion of early 
days. ’The Jews made the most of the personal 
superintendence of their nation by Jehovah out of 
f^gypt and the revelation on Sinai ; and the Psalms 
are marvellous in their tenderness when you remem* 
ber that they were written befoi*e the Incarnation. 
But when all is said and done, the thunders of Sinai 
stmek terror, rather than won love, and through the 
thur ders came no human voice saying — 

O heart 1 made, a heart beats here. 

But what the prophets and kings of old would have 
loved to have seen was God Incarnate in human form, 
to have heard Him say, * He that has seen Me ha.s 
seen the Father ’ ; to have wondered at the gracious 
words proceeding out of His mouth, and to have 
known that they were the words of God Him.self ; to 
have loved the most lovable and loving Person Who 
ever ap|>eared in this world, and to have found out 
that in loving Him they were loving God Himself. 

lliis is the happiness of Christians. This lifts 
them into the spiritual joy which the world can 
neitlier give nor take away. They have their trials, 
their pains, and their di.sap|>ointments, but so long 
as they have their Lord with them, they have the 
souji-e of happiness welling up within them, which 
prophets and kings never knew, and which will last 
into life eveilastijig. — Bjshop Wiknikgton- Ingram, 
Church Times, 1st April, 1910. 

Rf.fkhknces. — X. 23, 24. — J. Denney, Christian JVorld 
Pulpit, vol. lx. p. 81. Bishop VVestcott, Village Sermons, p. 
23. X. 24. (6th Series), vol. iv. p. U)4. X. 25. — 

(i. A. SmiOi, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliii. p. 376. 
Joseph I'arker. Ihe Gospel of Jetut Christ, p. 88. X. 2.5, 
26. — J. ,1. Blunt, Plain Sermons (2nd Series), p. 40. X. 25-28. 
— H. b. Holland, Christian World Pulpit, vol. liv. p. 145, and 
vol. lii. p. 161. X. 25-37. — J. Bunh , Chridian World Pulpit, 
vol. li. p. 52. Spur^e^.u, Sermons, vol. xxiii. No. 1300. 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. ii. p. 69. A'. Maclaren, Ex- 

hcsitions of Holy Scripture — St. LtiJee, p, 315. X. 26. — Joseph 
Parker, TKs Gospel of Jesus Christ, p. 21, 


* Thoa afaalt love tho Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 

all thy aoul, and with au thy strength, and with all thy 

mind. —L ukb x. 27. 

Ideal love dwells not in the soul alone, but in every 
vein and nerve and muscle of a frame strung to per- 
fect service. — G boror Gissino. 

* Thou ahait love . . . thy neighbour aa thyaelf.’— L ukb x. 31. 

‘ Yode neighbour,’ sa^'s Professor G. G. A. Muiray in 
his Euripxdes (p. Ixiii), ‘ is so vivid an element in life 
that, unless you do love him, he will spoil all the rest’ 

Affectionai’K relations, even with our nearest and — 
conventionally speaking — dearest, demand a good deal 
of attention and of leisure, if they are to be cultivated 
with success. — L ucas Mai.et. 

Refbrkncks. — X. 2a ^—Expositor (5th SerieeX vol. v. p. 
134. B. J. Snell, The AU- Enfolding Lore, p. 97. J. Edwards, 
PreachePs Magasine, vol. xviii. p. 272. S. Baring-Gould, 
Village Preaching for a Year (2nd Seriee), vol. U. p. 107- 

THE LAWYER’S QUESTION 

‘ Thou hast answered right ; this do, and thou shalt Uts.‘— 

LUKR X. 28. 

1. This was our l^ord’s answer to the Jewish lawyer’s 
question, ‘ What shall 1 do to inherit eternal life?’ 
T'he whole of the discourse, and the parable of the 
Gootl Samaritan itself, turns entirely on this : ‘ This 
do, and thou shalt live’. Put your knowledge into 
practice. Love the lx>rd thy God with all thy heart 
and thy neighbour as thyself, and you will have the 
full and complete answer to your question. This 
man had to learn what every one of us has to learn — 
namely, that learning and working must go together, 
hand in hand, in religion ; that knowledge and prac- 
tice must not be separated. This man had the one — 
he had the knowledge, but he had not got the other ; 
and if he would gain that which he sought he must 
link the two together. The lawyer’s answer could 
not possibly have been better ; but he stands out from 
the pages of Scripture as an example of one who had 
teamed without working, who ha<l knowledge without 
practice. 

II. Well, what is the use of education ? Certainly 
to develop the powers of the mind — certainly that 
But surely its first and chief object is to enable a man 
to do the duties of life which fie before him in the 
spirit of the Master. The separation of knowh dgt? 
and practice is simply disiistrous. Christianity is a 
practical matter, and unless we use the strength given 
to us by that God to Whom we pray we miss the 
point ^together. Knowleilge without practice in 
religious matters is useless and disastrous, as faith 
without works is dead. But faith is like a little child 
that must needs take the smallest and the shortest 
steps first. Has it ever dawned upon you, when you 
have read an account of some splendid race, that, in 
the case of the most famous athlete, who commands 
the praise of the public and the admiration of the 
strong, there was a day when he could not even 
toddle across his nursery without the help of a woman’s 
hand ? 
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HI. So we must not despise the day of small belief ; 
but, as we follow the law of Christ, ' This do, and thou 
shalt live,' even in the simple and apparently insigni- 
ficant details of Christian duty, leaniiiff the while on 
the suppoiiing hand of Grod, we shall nnd by degrees 
the strength we need to put our knowledge into prac- 
tice. Now our Lord's life was pre-eminently a life of 
deeds. For the most part they were like the acts of 
the Samaiitan in the parable. They were mostly 
concenied with the feeding of the hungry, and the 
healing of the sick, so that His commission to the 
lawyer, ‘This do, and thou shalt live,’ was literally 
the law of His own life—a law that fits the smallest 
as well as the largest matters, l3e they what they may. 
‘This,* He says, ‘which thou hast learned of none 
other than Me — this do, and thou shalt live.' 

WHO IS MY NEIGHBOUR? 

‘ Who is my neighbour ? ’—Luke x. ag. 

Most {people’s lives are so full of occupation and 
anxiety that it may seem unkind and useless to offer 
them any considerations that would appear to add to 
tlieir responsibilities. ‘ We all have as much as we 
can do, we have as much as we can beai*,' would prob- 
ably be the self- protecting exclamation of each one 
of us if asked to undertake any duty beyond that we 
already have. 

The sufferings and anxieties attached to our bodily 
health, the consciousness of our power of work depend- 
ing upon it, and, it may be, the further consciousness of 
the dependence of others upon ourselves, the anxieties 
which many have for their own family, or near 
fi iends — these and many other kinds of anxieties are 
to be found so plentifully, without going further than 
the narrow circle of our own homes, that for many it 
seems enough if they can bear up against the trial of 
the daily task which the round of daily duties brings 
to them. And yet even from this point of view it is 
not so needless, nor so unkind, as it seems at first sight, 
to lead people even thus burdened to the consideration 
of a wider field of responsibility, and perhaps of still 
greater tmubles than their own. There is a natural 
tendency in all of us to exaggerate the troubles we feel 
ourselves and to regard them as gi-eater than those of 
other people. We know that a hand or a leaf held 
close before the eye will shut out the whole immensity 
of the sun itself, the nearness for the moment destroy- 
ing all sense of proportion ; hence the turning away 
from our sorrows to the troubles of others has before 
now been rewarded by the consolation that our diffi- 
culties are not greater, often not nearly so gi'eat, as the 
difficulties of other people. The visit to the infirm- 
ary or the hospital or the sickroom of a friend has 
raised not only a spirit of benevolence and the desire to 
relieve others, but what was less expected, a spirit of 
thankfulness for the relative littleness of the sorrows 
we thought so great, now seen in their true proportion 
beside the greater griefs of other people And once 
mi>re, if our own lot be at present frw from trouble, 
still more necessary may it be to guard ourselves 
against a selfish foigetfulness of the sufferings of other 


people ; sufferings, it may be, in body, mind, or spirit, 
endured by people with whom we are in constant daily 
contact but of whom we have been totally unconscious 
through our habitual prosperity. 

The habit of consideration for others will save us 
from this isolated selfishness, from the exaggeration 
of our own sorrows or from a selfish forgetfulness of 
the troubles of others. 

I. It is indeed a great position gained when a man 
sees and determines upon what should be the right 
principle of life. But when this is detennined upon, 
another question, often of bewildering importmicc, 
almost of necessity must arise, iriz.. What is to be the 
standard of my life ? Accepting the maxim of life to 
be ceasing to do evil and learning to do well, how 
shall I know when ^I have done enough? What is 
to be the standard of my effbi*ts to do right ? How 
much good must I do? Who Ls my neighbour? 

II. Christianity may be said in one sense not so 
much to have changed the nature of virtue as to have 
enlarged its area. To the educated Greek, the highest 
representative at least of Western morals, the idea of 
a virtuous life, or as we should say of a good life, was 
confined to a few selected nations. The great mass 
of the world were barbarians. The great masses even 
of the favoured Greek nation were regained as incap- 
able of social responsibilities, incapable of taking part 
in ministering to the well-being of the State. In 
plainer words, the masses of the people were regarded 
as mere goods and chattels, slaves and instruments, 
for the convenience of the upper classes, incapable of 
soiial rights and responsibilities, and therefore accord- 
ing to the Greek view incapable of virtua 

Only those who wei'e capable of taking part in the 
well-being of the State had moral claims or capabili- 
ties while the rest were instruments of their conveni- 
ence. To a Gi-eek the answer to the question, ‘ Who 
is my neighbour ? ' would be very limited, limited to 
a few nations, limited again to small circles within 
the nations themselves. 

Christianity changed this and extended the area 
over which man's capabilities and responsibilities were 
to extend. ‘ In Christ Jesus there is neither Greek 
nor Jew, cuxurncision nor uncircumcision, barbarian, 
Scythian, bond, nor free, but Christ is all and in 

This gives to the answer to the question in the text 
an extended meaning wide as humanity itself; for all 
nations were to be ii^e members of Christ, He died 
for all. 

The answer given to the question of the text, 
‘ Who is my neighbour,' by the Parable of the Gk>od 
Samaritan is wide indeed. It would imply 'every 
one whom we can help,’ or who helps us, so that the 
answer is found by asking two Questions, ' Who needs 
my help? Whom can I help?^ There is my neigh- 
bour. 

Our separate lives ai^ to be ruled not by pleasure, 
not by our selfish profit, but by that whicn is right. 
The standard of our actions is to be the extent of oiu* 
capacities ; the area of our responsibilities is wide as 
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humanity itself. — Bishop Edwaed Kino, Tht Lovt 
and Wisdom of Qod, p. 105. 

THE LAW OP CHRISTIAN NEIQHBOURLl- 
NESS 

'But he, desiring to justify himself, said unto Jesns, And who 
is my neighbour ? ’ — Lukb x. 29. 

L Neighbourly responsibility has nothing to do with 
formal and prescribed conditions of race, Church, creed, 
and soc ial status. Any or all of these conditions may 
strengthen the claim of an individual on the service 
of his fellows, and may facilitate the rendering of that 
service, but the claim itself has a deeper root, and 
emerges when all these auxiliary circumstances are 
abse nt Man is divinely requir^ to stand towards 
his fellows in a covenant of mutual help, and no arti- 
hcial claims may ovemde that primary and continuing 
re()iiircment 

II. Never to acquiesce in any conscious violation of 
the Christian Law of Neighbourliness implies necessarily 
a 1 igor )usly conscientious habit of life. No human life 
is dt•^titute of the claimants on neighbourly service; 
begin bv proving yourself neighbour to those who 
are nean^t, and you will be in the way to i*each higher 
levels of Christian service. The theory will grow out 
of the practice of religioa ‘If any man willeth to 
doll is will/ said Christ, ‘ he shall know of the doctrine/ 
— H. II. Hknson, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
LXXIL p. 145. 

Rkkkrkn’cks. — X. 20. — A. P. Stinlev, Canterbury Sermons^ 
p. 37o. J, C. M. Bel lew, Sermone^ vol. ii. p. 1. Bishop 
Creiiiliton, Christian Ji^orld Pulpit, vol. xlix. p. 347. W. H. 
Stephenson, A Book of I^ay Serm/me^ p. 191. X. 30 37. — R. F. 
Horton, Ckristian IVorld Pulpit ^ vol. liv. p. 212. Expositor 
(6th Series), vol. viii. p. 122. 

'And when he saw him, he passed by on the other side.’ — 

Luks X. 31. 

‘ Nos-ixtervextion in the affairs of neighbouring 
states is a high |)olitical virtue,’ wrote Mrs. Browning, 
in the preface to her Poenis before Congress. ‘But 
non-intervention does not mean, pa.s.sing by on the 
other side when your neighbour falls among thieves 
—or riiariseeism would recover it from ( hristianlty. 
... If the man who does not look beyond this 
natural life is of a somewhat narrow order, what 
mu>t he the man who does not look beyond his own 
frontier or his own sea?’ 

MISSIONS 

‘ When he saw him, he had compassion upon him.* — Lukb x. 33* 
To me the sentence suggests the fact that the un- 
fortunate man who had lallen among thieves was in 
such a pitiful condition as to ajipeal for help hv the 
silent eloijuence of his bruised and lacerated Ixxly, his 
emf)ty purse, and stolen goods. It is as if any 
properly constituted man wa.s bound to feel pi tv the 
moment he saw the traveller’s plight He s^xw, and 
so he pitied, and I maintain that the same result 
must follow when we realise the intense and pathetic 
need of the heathen. We shall be ready to give of 
our own — our time, our money, our .syiii]>athy, our 
effective help — when we see for ourseJvea 
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I. Do you Understand the Condition of the 
Heathen? — Why do not our missionaries and our 
newspapers tell us the truth as to what pagwism is 
at this moment in large tracts of our own Empire ? 
In the preface to a remarkable book on mission work 
in India, which is called Things as They Art, and 
which lights up the gross darkness of the Hindus^ 
it is said of the authoress : ‘ What she says is the 
truth, and nothing but the truth, but it b not the 
whole truth — that she could not tell. If she wit)te 
it, it could not be printed ; if it were printed, it could 
not be read.* In the book itself the writer says of 
what she calls ‘deified deviliy*: ‘Do you wonder 
I call this sort of thing a look deep down into hell ? 
Do you wonder we bum as we think of such things 
going on? . . . And the shame of shames is that 
some Englishmen pati*onise and in measure support 
the inicpiity.* And the missionary work tliat is 
going on in such parts is a gigantic struggle between 
light and darkness, between the army of Jesus Christ 
and the army of the devil. 

II. What Perversity Is It that makes us Closa 
our Eyes to the Facts? — We so willingly disregard 
them and so complacently forget them that the 
wonder may reasonably start to mind whether this 
strange oblivion is entirely due to secondary causes. 
St. Paul speaks somewhere of those whose minds ‘ the 
god of this world hath blinded’. Is it just possible 
that our interest and concern are directly lulled to 
sleep by the strong man who is straining every nerve 
to prevent the stronger than he from entering into 
his house and .spoiling his goods? See how i*eadilv 
our attention is diverted from the real point, which 
is the awful hold that Satan has upon GikFs earth. 

III. The Good Samaritan as he journeys is no 
longer standing over the [x>or mangled body and 
using the few remedies he has at hand. We have 
found the inn to which the poor man may be carried 
to be taken care of. Our great Missionary Societies 
ai*e formed for this express purpose, and they are 
fulfilling that pinpose. 

* The good Samaritan.’— Lukb x. 33, 

Mei.axchthox w rote to Camerarins amid the tronblei 
of 1.350 : ‘Some day these wounds will l)e healed by 
that Citizen of Samaria, who cured the wounded 
traveller and took him to a neighbouring house’. — 

Rbfkrknceh. — X. 33. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. viii, Noi 
473. R. \V. Biley, A Year 8 Strmons, vol. ii, p, 113. 
j)o4t(yr (nth Series), vol. vi. p. 298. X. 33, 34. — P. M'Adaa 
Muir, Chridian World Pulpit, vol. Ivii. p. 346. X. 34.— 
John IV'atson, Chrutian World Pulpit, vol. Iviii. p. 67. Ess- 
positor ( 7 th Series), vol. vi. p. 364. 

WHATSOEVER THOU SPENDEST MORE 

‘Whatsoever thou spendest more.'— Lukb x« 35. 

‘ Whatsoever thou spendest mora* A tenderer light 
is thrown upon the story by the carefulness of the 
g(K)d Samaritan. He did not take out a handful of 
money, hut twopence. He promised that if more 
was .^pent be wouJd pay it back. Thb was probably 
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one of the innumerable cases of the poor helping the 
poor, a case in which the gift was sacrificial. We 
shall take the words as suggesting the four stages in 
Christian service. 

I. The Christian service commences with a provi- 
sion. He took out twopence and gave them to the 
host Whatever our charge may l>e, at the beginning 
it seems easy. A man underUikes the reclamation of 
a drunkard. The pledge is sigtied, and for a little 
everything seems to go well, and there is a glow in 
the heart of the succourer and the succoured. A 
young girl begins a class in a ragged school, and there 
is a romance and glamour about the children, and in 
her own heart a tme spring of life which will meet 
her needs for a time. A young minister is set in 
charge of a congregation, and how beautiful is the 
beginning, how eager even the world-worn and weary 
are to listen to the youthful preacher, how they bo 
lieve in him, in his singleness of heart, and rejoice in 
his tme vision of God ! How he Relieves in them, 
and how inijxissible it is for him to imagine that one 
day there will be cold looks and colder hearts! We 
turn liack to such lioginnings when the morning was 
fi*csh with dew, when the spirit was buoyant, when the 
wind of life sang freshly in our ears, when there was 
about us the ravishment and the mystery of youth, 
when it seemed as if no task was too hard for us to 
undertake, when we never dreamed that the day 
would come when we should say, ‘I am tired; I am 
not well; the climb is too steep ^ There was more 
than the mere freshness of the moming. There was 
besides a kind provision by Christ He gave us His 
two pence, and we joyfully received them, and ghully 
gave the m away, but we did not realise that the time 
would come when they would be exhausted, and we 
should have to look up for more. 

II. The second stage of Christian service is when 
we find at last that the twopence are spent It is 
not merely that the holding charm of youth pas.ses 
from us, that the early confidence and triumph 
diminish, that the deep undertone of pain makes it- 
self heard. It is also that the twopence are spent 
That gladsome first vision of the Gospel, that undy- 
ing sense of its power to save, the tmstfulness and the 
hope with which we fii-st preached it, the intense love 
for fellow-believei-s — these are not with us as they 
were. Men have disappointed us, and we have dis- 
appointed them. It seems now as if a stern and grey 
day of the I^rd had come down upon the once roseate 
life, and made it poor and cold. This is the true crisis 
in the life of the Christian servant, none the less real 
because it is so little spoken of. 

There is a point up to which Christ can say to His 
servants, ‘Ye have not yet i*esisU*d unto blood, ye 
have not yet known what true sacrifice means'. Per- 
haps He says that of many to the very end ; but He 
does not say it of His chosen vessels. ‘ I will show 
him,' He said of Saul, ‘how great things he must 
suffer for My name's sake ' — not how gi-eat things he 
must say or do for Me, but how great things he must 
bear. Without shedding of blood there is no entrance 
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into the higher life. In a manner the Lord’s experi- 
ence is spiiitually repeated by the Christian. We 
die into the deeper union with Christ, into the pro- 
founder life, through the offering up of ourselves upon 
the altar. 

HI. The third stage, then, is when we discover 
that in the fellowship of Christs sufferings we have 
the jiower of His resurrection. It is that fellowship 
which St Paul, after years of endurance, still prayed 
that he might know. We discover that in the spend- 
ing we are enriched from the unsearchable stores of 
Christ. 

The work is not done, the sufferer is still unhealed. 
What then? We have to go on spending. Our 
Lord knew it, hinted it — ‘ Whatsoever thou 8|)ende8t 
more’. In the beginning we missed these words, we 
did not recognise their significance, but now day by 
day as it passes makes the meaning clearer. Yes, we 
must spend more and more and more, stripping the 
garments from us one by one, and at last spending 
our very heart’s blood. But it is in that spending 
that we are enriched. It is in that spending that we 
become conscious at last that the unseaichablc riches 
of Christ are ours, the riches that will never give out. 
If when the two}xmce are spent we cease to spend, 
if we go back upon the past, if we repeat old words 
that have lost their freshness, if we do our tasks slackly, 
then we are already dead. But if we go on working 
and working at gieater cost, then we shall at last 
come to understand the saying that verges on the 
unsayable, not on the unintelligible, ‘I am crucified 
with Christ ; nevertheless I live, yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me ’. 

IV. The last stage of Christian service is reached 
when we suddenly find ourselves in the land of Beulah. 
Christ has been with us all the yeai*s, pouring His 
own life into the banen river-beds of ours. Then of 
a sudden we seem to behold the I.ord at hand, and 
to hear Him saying, ‘I will repay thee'. No more 
than that The host had just the good Samaritan's 
word, and he was content Christ will come again, 
and when He comes He will repay us. The mouth 
of the Ix)rd hath spoken it, and we are to live in the 
strength of the promise. Dr. Dale has told us that 
at one point of his ministry he read the New Testa- 
ment over to see whether ihevt was any great aspect 
of revealed trutli which he was neglecting in his 
ministry. He came to the conclusion that he was 
ignoring the repeated promises of i*eward given in the 
Gospel. Human sympathy and joy and praise are 
very sweet, but we can live without them if we have 
before us the welcome of the Eternal. 

In the ministry of Christian service the last is the 
best. It may be best with us long after the two- 
pence are spent, when we are spending more and 
more, and yet spending far more consciously than 
before what is not ours by nature. The promise 
marks an ascent, though it may not seem to do 
so. ‘They shall mount on wings as eagles.’ 
There is a better thing, ‘They shall run and not 
be weary’ ; and best of all there is this, ‘ They shall 
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waik and not faint It is the climax of covenant 
grace 

So as of old 1 follow Him, 

Only another vri^ ; 

When the lighU of the world are growing dim, 

And my heart already !• singing the hymn 
Of twilight grown to da> . 

— W.Rorkbtson Nicoll, The Lamp of Sacrifice, p. 21 

* And he took oat two pence and gave them to the host, say- 
ing, Take care of him ; and whatsoever thou spendest 
more, when I come again, 1 will repay thee‘— Luas 
X. 35* 

It is simply and sternly impossible for the English 
public, at this moment, to understand any thoughtful 
writing, — so incapable of thought has it become in 
its insiinity of avarice. Happily, our disease is, as 
yet, little worse than this incapacity of thought ; it 
is not corruption of the inner nature ; we ring true 
still when anything strikes home to us ; and though 
the idea that eveiything should ‘pay’ has infect^ 
our every purpose so deeply, that even when we 
would play the good Samaritan, we never take out 
our twopence and give them to the host without 
saying, ‘When I come again thou shalt give me 
fourpence,* there is a capacity of noble jiassion left in 
our heart’s core. — R uskik, Sesame and Lilies. 

ReKKRENCBi, — X, 36. — J. Keble, Sermons for ths Sundays 
after Trinity, p. 21. X. 36. B. J. Snell, Sermons on Immor* 
tality, p. 79. 

SYMPATHY AND DEPENDENCE 

* And be said, He that shewed mdrqr on him. Then said 
Jesus onto him, Go and do thoa likewise.* — Loss x. 37 . 

The parable speaks to us of a law of limitless 
sympathy based on the fact of absolute dependence 
We owe to our fellow-men all we can give them, be- 
cause we owe all we have to God, our ' Father and 
theirs. 

I. The lesson of dependence Never have men 
traced out before with the same devotion and success 
as in our generation the processes of Nature, the 
order of changes through which each living thing 
passes, the certain laws, mr so we must regaid them, 
by which all living things act and react upon one 
another ; but never have they declared more plainly 
that the principle of life itself is beyond ail explana- 
tion. That principle we see as Christians in the 
immediate power of God Himself, unseen, yet always 
present. 

II. 'rhe lesson of dependence on God passes at 
once, as you will see, into the lesson of sympathy 
with man. Dependence in which we are all ei]ual is 
coupled with sympathy which we all requiie. In 
virtue of our common lot we are called upon to ex- 
tend to others what sooner or later we shall ourselves 
need. 

III. There is just one other thought suggested by 
our subject, and it is this, that opportunity is the 
test of character. — Bishop Westcott, Village Ser- 
mons, p. 343. 


THE BETHANY SISTERS : A LESSON IN 
QUIETUDE 

* Now it came to pass as they went, that He entered into a 
certain village : and a certain woman named Martha 
received Him into her house.’- Lukk x. 38 . 

I. This narrative of Christ’s conversation with tha 
Bethany sisters furnishes us with two sharply defined 
types of womanhood which we all recognise. (1) 
Martha is a woman who cannot bear to aee any one 
unemployed. She is such a woman as George Eliot 
has given us in Mrs. Poyser, such a woman as we our- 
selves have met many times perhaps in our observa- 
tion of life. (2) But Maiy seems sadly slight and 
inefficient lieside this bustling, practicAl-mindtd sister 
of hers. Has she then no use or place in the world ? 
The strange and wonderful things that alter aud 
determine the movements of society are often effected 
by women of the type of Mary ? it is only such a 
woman as Mary who could ever have dared to intro- 
duce Jesus to the hospitality of Bethany. 

II. What, then, is the spirit of Christ’s criticism of 
these two women ? It is that bodily activitv is not 
everything, that there is a spiritual nature which also 
demands attention, and that it is possible to be very 
energetic in body at the expense of the soul. The 
student of the truth is as needed as the soldier of the 
truth. Be as energetic as you will, but while you 
feed others, do not let your own soul starve. 

III. So, then, out of this incident thei-e emerges a 
principle — the principle that (|uiet may do as much 
for us as action, and that we may be doing most 
when we seem to be doing least (1) Do we not see, 
for example, how true it is in our relation t<» Nature ? 
He does not leani most of nature who applies himself 
to the task with the hottest energy (2) So, again, 
is it not true in all that relates to the culture of the 
mind ? We commonly act as though we believed the 
mind could only grow by feverish processes of energy. 
We read everything, whereas it would be infinitely 
better for us if wc read le.ss and thought more. (5) 
Does not life itself perpetually illustrate the same 
truth? There area hundred purposes and aims in 
life that seem precious to men and women only be- 
cause they are showy and win immediate reward, and 
many seek them and lose the better part. ( 4 ) Or 
we may apply the suggestion to many other matters 
in the general ordering of our lives. Year by year 
we seek the calm and freshness of Nature, often rather 
as a physical duty than as a genuine delight. Do 
not grudge the hours that are given to that relaxed 
and unenergetic interval of calm. (6) Or the theme 
may find its application in relation to the worship of 
the sanctuary. Contemplation is the true spring of 
labour. — W. J. Dawson, The Comrade Onrist, p. 
167. 

A oertaia woman oamed BAartha received Him into her house.* 
Luxe x. 38 . 

Macaulay, comparing Naples and Rome, the former 
a place where religion is accessory to civil business, the 
latter a city of priests, writes : ‘ A poet m^ht intro- 
duce Naples as Martha, and Rome as Mary. A 
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Catholic may think Maly’s the better employment, 
but even a Catholic, mu<m more a Protestant, would 
prefer the table of Martha.’ 

RsKsaBNon. 38. — H. E, Thomas, Smmumtkff WMk- 
mm, p. 215. X. 38-42. —Spnrgeon, 8ennon$f voL art No. 
927. C. S. Maofarlaud, Ths OkntOike, p. la T. H. 
Wilkinson, Pre<uh 0 r*$ Magamm^ voL zviL p. 263. 


' THE DEVOTIONAL TYPE 

* Aod she had a sister called Mary, whidi sat at Jeeas* f as t and 
heard His word.* — Luzs z. 99. 

I. It is important that we should note the estimate 
our lx)rd Jesus Christ passed on Ma^ and those who, 
like her, love to sit at the Master’s f^t and hear His 
word. That estimate, as we know, comes in the fonn 
of a warm and generous defence of her from her sister 
Martha’s criticisms. * She hath chosen the good part, 
which shall not be taken away from her.’ And of all 
those who in sinceiity show forth the true religion of 
devotion, of the heart, of personal love and adoration, 
we must say in the same way, * they have chosen the 
good part : they have the root of the matter in them 
And how do we know this ? Because the leaditig prin- 
ciple in the lives of these good people is dependence 
on God and love for Jt^sus Christ His Son, ana depend- 
ence and love are the first conditions of the spiritual 
life. The strength of the mystical, pious, devotional 
type of Christian lies in his firm realisation of a per- 
sonal life in God, and the need of cultivating this 
su[)reme fellowship, by a prayerful, meditative habit 
of life. 

1 1. But there is another side to all thia The pious 
man, like the intellectual man, is one-sided. Let me 
point out a few of these perils of piety. (1) The first 
peril is to turn religion into a kind of spiritual self- 
indulgence. ITie purf) 08 e of devotion is to open the 
heart, quicken the affections, and rouse the moral 
sense ; in a word, to permeate and reinforce the whole 
nature with Divine influence. But even prayer may 
become an indulgence. If you forget that it is a 
means to an end and give yourself over passively to 
devotional moods, you will at once begin to lose their 
benefit You will begin to mt^ure yourself by your 
moods. This is one of the dangers connected with 
revivalism, and with religious conventions. (2) An- 
otlier peril of piety is indifference to intellectual hon- 
esty, and in extreme cases, to moral integrity. One 
of the sources of strength in the devotional type of 
character, at least in this country, is the stress it has 
laid on a pei*sonal study of the &riptiires as the rule 
of life and the source of inspiration to holy living. 
But it is one thing to read, it is another thing to read 
aright And some of the most devotional and pious 
people err greatly in their method of Bible study. 
There is too great a tendency to read with their heart 
and not their understanding. (S) But there is a still 
dee(>er and worse danger behind. In its lowest forms 
pietism is fissociated with a divided and inconsistent 
life There is a way of indulging in the luxury of feel- 
ing good at the expense of the reality of being good. 
— E. Gritoth-Jonrs, Typeg of Ohrikian lAfo. p. 44. 


RsmBEHom. — X. 39.— W. P. Balfern, Lmo m frtm Jmm^ 
p. 8. Spurg^eon, Sermons, vol. 11. No. 29^. 

* Bnt Martha was cambered about much 8enring.’*~LuKB z. 4a. 
Mrs. Fry, during her mission to the English prisons, 
found that her labours were exciting fears on her be- 
half among some rather officious if well-meaning 
Quakers, who dreaded lest her success should spoil 
her spiritual state. In one of her letters she refers to 
this as follows ; * The prudent fears that the good 
have for me try me more than most things, and I find 
that it calls for Christian forbearance not to be a little 
put out by them. I am confident that we often see 
the Maillia spirit enter about spiritual things ; I know 
by myself what it is to be over- busy. O Lord, enable 
us to keep our ranks in righteousness.’ 

Rbfere^om. — X. 40. — J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in « 
Religioua House, vol. ii. p. 421. Expositor (6th Series), vol. iii. 
p. 152 ; ibid. (6th Series), vol- iii. p. 275. X. 40-42. — J. 
Vaughan, Fifty Sermons (9th Series), p. 61. X. 41. — H. J. 
Wilmot-Buxton Sunday Sermonettes for a Fear, p. 101. X. 
41, 42. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. iii. p. 256. 

ONE NEEDFUL THING 
* One thing is needful.*— Lube z. 4a* 

Was ever transition from the material to the spiritual 
sphere more delicately mediated than by this great 
word of Jesus? One moment we are at Martha’s 
table; the next, we are in the spiritual world. A 
less elaborate dinner would do, Jesus seems to say ; 
only a few things ore needful at the table, and a few 
in life ; or rather in life there is only one thing that 
is really needful. With one swift, sure stroke He 
smote down into the eternal significance of this 
pathetic little scene ; and in words that are a marvel 
of kindliness as well as of solemnity, He lnx)ught 
home to a soul distracted by the * many things ’ the 
need of unifying and simplifying her life. Many 
thin^ we may have, but one thing we must have if 
life IS to be life Many things are useful, many are 
imjxirtant ; but one is necessary, absolutely necessary. 
Mary had chosen it ; and we are almost given to 
understand — though Jesus gently refrains from sajnng 
so — that Martha had not. While Martha was pre- 
paring one meal, Mary was enjoying another ; for the 
‘portion’ of which Jesus speaks is the word used 
elsewhere for the .share of a meal. Two banquets 
were preparing in that house ; and Mary was already 
sitting at the table of her Lord in the heavenly world, 
partaking, at HLs gracious hand, of that bread of 
which he who takes shall never hunger again. This 
portion could never be taken away from her. 

I. One’s sympathies run out to Martha. It is easy, 
we say, to honour the Lord by sitting at His feet ; 
it is a harder thing by far to honour Him by active 
service. And yet in many points we must come to 
feel that Maiiha was mistaken. She does not well 
understand either Mary or Jesua Her appreciation 
of Jesus is genuine but not profound ; ana she does 
not speak to Him with the deference which is His 
due. She may have been almost hurt by His assur- 
ance that Mary had chosen the good part ; she thought 
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in her heart that Mary had chosen the bad, or, at any 
rate, th;i selfish part There was only one way, she 
thought, of honouring her Lord at that moment, and 
she herself had chosen it 

Martha and Mary are sisters, and their virtues 
are sister virtues— Martha, the symbol of strenuous 
energy ; Mary, the pattern of sweet contemplation. 
In the kingdom of God there is a place for both ; for 
the unwearied activities of IVotestantism, and for 
tliat gracious and unobtrusive devotion which has so 
often marked Catholicism. Alter all, it is not so 
much the ‘ many things * that are at fault, for all 
things are God’s; it is the being ‘anxious and 
troubled * about them. 

II. Martha is anxious, Mary is not anxious. Sh 
is cnlnt. She can rest The practical pei*son may 
have little use for Mary. She may seem to him to 
be a simpleton or a sluggard. Yet the contemplative 
Mary was more practical than her practiced sister 
after all. She knew how to seize the golden op- 
portunity which came to her with the visit of Jesus ; 
and she had the wisdom to gather, in this (juiet hour, 
strength for the lonely days to come, when the Master 
would sup with them no more. 

III. One thing is needful. What is that? It is 
very characteristic of Jesus that He does nots^iy. To 
the interpretation of His great words we must go | 
forth with our minds, our imaginations, and our ! 
hearts. He does not always tell us plainly what we 
should so iimch wish to know. He does not tell us, 
but He shows us. One thing is needluL Look at 
Mary, and you will see it There it is I or rather, 
there she i^ ! for Mary is that thing incarnate. Sitting 
at the Masters feet, and hanging wistfully upon His 
every word, she is an iinmoital illustration of the 
truth w’hivh Jesus would bring home to the restless 
Martha, and to all those eager, strenuous spirits of 
which .Martha is the type. 

1. In one of it'i phases, the one thing needful is the 
powtM- to sit down. 

2. In another of its aspects, the one thing nee Iful 
is to I KM! the words of Jesus ; for it was to hear those 
words that Mary exposed herself to the misunder- 

, standing ol her si>ter. by sitting at the Master’s feet. 
Many woids iu*e wise itTiii fruittul, but there are none 
like His, — J. E. Mackadv^v, The City with Founda- 
tions^ p. 13. 

ALWAYS LISTENING 

'Mary hath chosen that good part, which shall not be taken 
away from her.’ - LuKii x. 42 . 

I. Noik that a life of listening to Christ is the 
highest life. 

II. 1 hat such a life is possible for us all. A life of 
communion may be Jived even in the midst of our 
outward occupation. 

HI. That such a |)ortion is permanent — A. Mac- 

LAHKN. 

‘One thing is ncedfiil.*--LuK» x. 42 . 

Under this heaeling ToLstoy issued a long, compre- 
hensive survey of the worlds situation, in Church 
and State, with an exposui*e of the external ism 


and oppression of society, and an earnest appeal 
for individual regeneration. The closing paragraph 
runs as follows : — 

< have become so accustomed to the false idea 
that the impi*oNement of the life of men can be at- 
tained by external (and in most cases compulsory) 
mean.s, that we also think that the alteration of mens 
inner state can be attained only by external measui*es 
bi*ouglit to Ix'ar on others. Hut tnis is not so. And 
it is well for men that it is not so. If it were other- 
wise and men could by external means change each 
other, then, first, inational, light-minded {leople 
might alter men in a mistaken way, injuring them 
and depriving them of their welfare ; and. secondly, 
an activity of tliis kind for the attainment of the 
welfare of life hy external means might meet insur- 
mountal)le obstacIt*s. Hut this is not so. Hie al- 
teration of the inner spiritual state of men is always 
within the [lower of every separate man, and man 
can alviays infallibly know’ in what consists the true 
wclfai'e of himself and of all men, and nothing can 
stop or keep liack his activity in the attainment of 
this aim. Man attains this aim — his own and other 
men’s welfare — only through the inner alteration of 
himself, by elucidating and strengthening in himself 
a rational religious consciousness and then ordering 
his own life conformably to this underetanding of life. 
As only a burning materi il can ignite other material, 
so also only the true faith and life of one man, being 
communicated to other men, can spread and confirm 
religious truth. And it is only the spreading and 
confirmation of religious truth which improves the 
[xisition of mea 

‘ And therefore the means of deliverance from all 
those evils from which men suffer, including that 
dreadful evil which is committed by Governments 
(such as all the present calamities in Russia), lies — 
however stiange it may seem — only in one thing, the 
inner work of each man upon himself. 

‘ “ Martha ! Martha, thou art anxious and troubled 
about many things, but one thing is needful.'’ ' 

Rbferences. — X. 42, — Spurgeon, Sermom^ vol. xvii. No. 
1015. 11. Flint, Sennons and Addresses, p. 123. J. Keble, 

Miscellaneous Sermons, p. 237. F. B. Woodward, Sermons (lit 
Series), p, 207. D. C. A. Ajfiiew, The SouCn Business and 
ProspeeXs, p. 232. C, Parsons Reichel, Sermons, p. 237. J* 
Laid law', Stiulies in the Parables, p. 229. X. 60, — ExpoiiUr 
(4tli Series), vol. ix. p. 186. 

CHRIST’S LESSONS IN PRAYER 

‘ Lord, teach us to pray.’— L ukb xi. x. 

The disciples had all prayed many times, and yet 
they came to Jesus with this request For they were 
not satisfied with their praying. Their* hearts were 
full of longings for which they could not find utter- 
ance, and the silence in which they dwelt oppressed 
them. For answer, Jesus began by teaching them 
how not to pray. It may well be, that with such bad 
examples of devotion in their synagogues and streeti^ 
the very habits of devotion which they had formed 
were hampering them. Tire request itself may give a 
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hint of this, as if prayer were an art which mif^ht ^ 
taught by rules, l^he l^harisees were past-masters in 
the art of prayer, but, in Jesus* sense, they knew not 
how to pray at all. For prayer is not an art but a 
spirit, and when it has become an art it has ceased to 
be prayer. 

The immediate answer of Jesus was the Lord’s 
Prayer, and its first words gave them all they had 
asked. 

I. The Lord’s Prayer was not given as a ritual or 
formula of prayer to be superstitiously repeated. It 
was not even given as in any exhaustive sense a * model ’ 
prayer, for much is omitted from it which wo shall 
often need to ask. It is rather fundamental than 
complete, setting for us on the one hand the broad 
and generous spirit of sympathy with our fellows and 
their life, without which devotion tends to self-indul- 
gence ; and on the other hand selecting the elementary 
needs of men, bread for the body and purity for the 
soul. 

II. 'Phat was His immediate answer, but He gave 
them two other answere to their request His ex- 
ample taught them to pray. As they followed Him 
they saw that He, who apparently needed least, yet 

E rayed most of all mea The Syrians speak of the 
unp of hermits shining through the night from far 
seen hill-side caves, as * hands folded in prayer*. So 
the remembrance of the Master, withdrawn but not 
forgetting them, must often have made the day feel 
safe, and taken its terror from the darkness. iTiere 
could be no better defence than the prayers of Jesua 
III, But the greatest answer of all which Jesus gave 
to that request lay in the simple fact that He was 
Himself There arc some of our friends whose very 

f resence is an influence upon us towanls holy things, 
n their company we feel our souls drawn nearer to 
God, and we desira to pray. In the well-known pic- 
ture of Satan watching the sleep of Christ, there is 
something wistful in the expression and attitude of 
the enemy, as if even over the foulest heart the Saviour 
had cast His spell. And the disciples found that as 
they lived with Jesus they turned instinctively towards 
God. Every hour of His company taught them to 
pray. He brought them to their oest, and wakened 
all their slumbering desires after God and holiness. — 
John Krlmam, Ephemera Etemitatia, p. 44. 

RnwmmmK<aL--XL‘---Exp(mtor (0th Series), voL ll, p. 287. 

THE DISCIPLES* REQUEST 

*AikI it came to pass, as He was praying in a certain place, 
that when He ceased, one of His disaples said unto Him, 
Lord, teach os to pray, even as John also taught his dis- 
ciples.* — Lukb XI. I. 

Lookixo at this request of the disciples, will you notioe 
that it is — 

I. A confession of need. * Teach us to pray.’ We 
ask the question sometimes, ‘Whj^ do men pray?* 
Why do men prajr! We might just as well ask, 
‘Why does the nightin^e sing?' Why does the 
eagle soar into the boundless blue ? *rhe nightingale 
sings because it was made to sing; the eagle soars 

,T7 


away because its pinions were made for flight, anrf 
man prays l>ecause he was made for prayer. ‘Teach 
us to pray.’ That is Just the cry of men who must 
have their instincts satisfied. Man was made to pray. 
I jet me i*einind you that this Is not a need which 
Christianity has created. Oh, no! the need is in 
the very make and constitution of man. Christ only 
satisfied the need. Prayer is as old as man himselr. 
This sense of neeil is universal. 

II. This request of the disciples is a confession of 
ignorance. ‘ Teach us to pray. Teach us how ! for 
there is a right and wrong way of praying. Man muet 
pray — he cannot help himself. But how he blunders 
in his attempts at prayer sometimes! Look at the 
Hindu cutting and maiming himself! Look at the 
Mongol with his praying machine! Ah, yes, man 
needs to l>€ taught how to pray. But further, these 
disciples knew not what to pray for. Nor do we! 
We are ‘the sons of ignorance and night*. We do 
not know what is best for us! 

III. This request of the disciples is a confession that 
the old prayei-s are no longer good enough. 

There is a familiar ballad the first line of which 
runs, ‘I cannot sing the old songs’. Some change 
has taken place in the singer’s feelings, which makes 
the old song inappropriate, impossible. It was so with 
these disciples. They could not pray the old prayers, 
because their hearts were changed. We all know 
something of this kind of feeling. Notice what the 
disciple adds, ‘As John also taught his disciples'. 
Christ might imitate John in the act of teaching, but 
in the prayer taught Jesus was no imitator. This 
was a new prayer He gave. — J. D. Jonks, The Model 
Prayer, p. 1. 

TEACH US TO PRAY 
Lukb xi. x. 

Wk all need to be taught to pray, for it is not easy 
nor is it obvious. Prayer is a great art, it is a great 
practice, it is a great life. 

I. I will mention one or two very sraiple things 
about the mode and the place of prayer. (1) For 
instance, the question of the ^ture or the attitude 
in prayer is not altogether without its importance. 
We are curiously influenced by our own motions, and 
the physical attitude we adopt determines veiy 
lai^ely our mental attitude. You know that the 
constant attitude adopted by us in prayer has been 
kneeling, as the Apostle puts it, ‘ For this cause I 
bow my knees ’ ; and because that attitude is tradi- 
tional the very act of kneeling becomes an incentive 
to prayer ; indeed, ‘ to kneel ’ is almost synonymous 
witn ‘ to pray ’. Then, to clasp the han^ or even 
to put them together, has come to be the symbol of 
submission in the presence of God, and it is not with* 
out its influence upon the mind. And to close the 
eyes is an aid to realising that when we are praying; 
we are dwelling with an inward spirit, that there u 
a witness within to whom and tnrough whom our 
prayer is made (2) Then, as to the place of prayer, 
it 18 of some importance, if it is pmible that yon 
get in your house a room where you are accustomed to 
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pray : and if it is not possible to have a room, it is 
something to have a place in a room where you are 
accustomed to praj. It is important that you should 
not attach to the mere seconaaiy conditions of prayer 
an undue importance, as if the attitude and the place 
could really affect the communion of the Spirit with 
Goii. 

II. Let us turn to the i^uestion of the times of 
prayer in your own individual life. You should 
secure one half-hour every day in which you give 
yourself to wait upon God — ^to pray, to meditate, to 
worship, but, in any case, to wait upon God. Now, 
the question arises, Where shoulo that half>hour 
come in the day ? and I think it is beyond all doubt 
that the best half-hour if there is to be only one, is 
the fii’st half-hour of waking consciousness. In that 
half-hour you can set currents flowing which will run 
through the day without you being conscious of them. 

III. It still remains to say something about the 
subjects of prayer. I would lay special stress upon 
two points. (1) The importance, the necessity of 
the daily confession of sin, because you will observe 
that the life of the soul is constantly being choked 
by little collections and accumulations of unobserved 
sin. (2) You should not for^t to ^ve thanks, not 
only b^use it is due to Goo, but because it is in- 
finitely valuable to yoa — R. P. Hontm, The Hidden 
God, p. 161. 

JESUS OUR EXAMPLE— IN PRAYER 

Lues xu u 

1. 1 PROPOSE that we should take briefly some of our 
own difficulties in prayer, and strive to leam from 
our Blessed Lord’s life how we should meet them. 
(1 ) Did our Lord say morning and evening prayers ? 
We find, do we not, so many excuses for making 
them veiy imperfect ; in the morning we are so late 
in rising that they have to be reduced to a very few 
minutes, and hurried over then, in order that we 
may get to the work of the day. How did our I^itl 
do under those circumstances ? * And in the morning 
rising up a great while before day. He went out and 
depai'ted into a solitary place, and there prayed.’ 
C)ur Lord shows us that the press of work, or work 
b^un very early, is no excuse for the neglect of 
prayer. (2) And then again at night time, how 
often we excuse ourselves for very hurried jx)or 
prayers because we are so tired ! How did our Lord 
manage on those occasions ? I take but one instance 
— that very, very busy day in which He had fed the 
five thousand in the wildemesa When night came 
on our Lord went back to the mountain alone and 
spent almost the whole night in prayer. 

II. And then in the many difficulties of our life our 
Lord shows us that He always met them in the power 
of prayer. (1) For instance, we often have to make 
a great decision, and we wonj ourselves as to which 
is the best thing to do ; we think it over and over 
again in the power of our own small reason and ex- 
perience, until sometimes we reach such a condition 
af perplexity that we ai-e quite incapable of making 


any calm decision. What did our Lord do ? When 
the time came for Him to make that great decision, 
the choice of His twelve Apostles, we are told most 
cleiu-ly that, ‘ It came to pass in those days, that He 
went into a mountain to pray, and continued all the 
night in prayer to God,’ and the next morning He 
called to Him the twelve Apostles. (2) And then 
we have not only decisions to make in life, but we 
have, alas! in this vale of teal’s, great sorrows to 
bear. (8) But in addition to decisions and to sorrows 
one has often to face in life terrible trials. Our Lord 
in Gethsemane teaches us the power of prayer to 
prepare us to meet a storm, to give us strength to 
Dear up against its utmost violence. (4) And then, 
lastly, in the hour of death. On the hard death-bed 
of the Cross what is He doing? Listen! Still he 
is praying : ‘ Father, forgive them ! for they know 
not what they do *. 

III. l^t us conclude by glancing at our Lord’s 
method of prayer. (1) First we are told that He 
knelt dov\ n and prayed. (2) Then we are told that 
He was in an agony, and the word ‘ agony ’ means 
struggle. (8) And then in His prayer our Lord re- 
peated the same words again and again : ‘ If it be 
possible, let this cup pass from Me’. So we leam 
that it is of little impoiiance that our prayera should 
be lengthy or cIo(|uent ; we can say the same simple 
prayer over and ovei again, so long as it be earnest 
( 4 ) And what was the result? Ine result of that 
prayer in Gethsemane was courage and strength to 
race the horrors of the Passion. 

Prayer is the link which joins man to God. — A. G. 
Mortimkr. Lenten Preaching^ p. 101. 

* Lord, teach os to praj/— L ukb xi. i. 

Ik the BlifhedaXe Romance Hawthorne speaks of 
one of the inmates of the farm-colony as the only 
member ‘ of all our apostolic sot iety, whose mission 
was to bless mankind,’ who ‘ began the enterprise with 
prayer. My sleeping-room being hut thinly parti- 
tioned from his, the solemn murmur of his voice made 
its way to my ears, compelling me to be an auditor of 
his awful privacy with the Creator. It affected me 
with a deep reverence for Hollingsworth, which no 
familiarity then existing, or that afterwards grew 
more intimate between us — no, nor any subsequent 
perception of his own great errors — ever quite effaced. 
It is BO rare, in these times, to meet with a man of 
piayerful habits (except, of course, in the pulpit), 
that such an one is decidedly marked out by a 
light of transfiguration, shed upon him in the 
Divine interview from which he passes into his daily 
life.’ 

RsmsifOM. — XI. 1. — A. WTi)rta, (Jtmviwn, World Pulpily 
vol. IyH. p. 136. 8. Bentley, Sermom m Pra/yor^ p. 39. C. 
Perren, Sermon (hdUneo^ p. 364. F. B. Cowl, ProaehePi 
MagamrUy vol. xvii. p. 335. C. Stanford, The Lonfs Prayer^ 
p. 1. A. £. Bolch, ProaehePi Magamney voL zix. p. 199. 
R. W. Hiley, A Ytar'$ Sermoniy voL ill. p. 113. W. (j. 
Wheeler, Sermons mnd Addresses (2nd Series), p. 68. A. 
Maclaren, Expositions of Hol^ Seripturs — St. LiJcSy p. 328. 
XI. 1, J. Vaugbao, The Praters sf Jseus Ohriety p. OR 
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XI. l-ia— A. Mularen. EnpotiHont Holy Soripture^St. 
Lukey p. 321. 

THE LORD'S PRAYER 

•And He said unto them, When ye pray, say, Our Father 

which art in heaven, HallowM be ihy name — L ukk 

XI. 2. 

Thkbk are some interesting facts, and thoughts, and 
lessons that emerge from a general survey of this 
most beautiful prayer. It was given twice — first in 
the Sermon on tne Mount, and then again six months 
befoi'e the Crucifixion. In the Sermon on the Mount 
it is referred to as a pattern of all our prayers. 
‘ After this manner, therefore, pray ye.' Wnen our 
Lord gave it the second time to a disciple, whose 
name we do not know, He gave it as a form of prayer 
to he used as it stands. The Loi*d would have us 
undei*stand the meaning of the words and of the 
te^u•hing of the diffeit?rit petitions that we might not 
only use the prayer as it stands, rightly and to our 
benefit, but that we might found all our prayers, our 
})rivate prayers, u|>on the teaching, structure, and 
meaning of tlie Lord’s Prayer. 

I. The Spirit of the Prayer. — There are two intei-est- 
ing circti instances connected with the second giving of 
the Ix)rd s Prayer. It was given then in answer to 
f>i ayer. An unknown disciple realised so the beauty 
and the wonder of prayer, through seeing Christ 
engaged in prayer, that he said, when our blessed 
Ixird concluded His devotions; ‘ Ixird, teach tts to 
pray\ We shall only understand the Loitl’s Prayer, 
only be able truly to make it our own, to drink in 
its meaning and to get all the comfort and help from 
it, as we come in a spirit of humility and a spirit of 
prayer, and ask : ‘ Lord, U^ach us to pmy *. 

II. The Brevity of the Prayer. — And then, look- 
ing /it the prayer as a whole, notice how very short 
it is. Is it, do you think, that tlie LoixPs Prayer is 
nol so much a pi ayer as a summary ? I do not think 
so. I take it tnat it is not a summary, but a prayer 
as it stands. Each clause is a petition, not a head. 
'Then was it, do you think, quite accidental? I do 
not think so, because in St. Matthew’s Gos|)el the 
Loixl’s Prayer follows a very striking utterance on 
the part of the Master against long prayers. What, 
then, is the meaning of it? Does it not mean then, 
surely, that our Heavenly Father does not delight in 
long prayers, that He foves short and definite peti- 
tions ? Does it not mean that He would have His 
cliildren pray less, that we may pray the oftener ? 
The me.ssage to you and to me is, Do not try to carry 
a burden, a grief, all day long, waiting for the long 
set evening petition. ri*ay all day long when you 
want a special word ; go to the Father above, and take 
the trial, or the sorrow, or the difficulty, whatever it 
may be, take it at once to Him in a short definite 
prayer from your heart, and that will please the 
Father /ibove. 

III. The Lord’s Example. — And then, glancing 
at the prayer aa a whole, is it not very beautiful, is 
it not very helpful to notice bow the Lord Jesus 
Christ not only gave us the prayer to use ourselves, 


but how He seemed to say : ‘ I give you this prayer, 
to you My disciples, to you My people, after I have 
used every petition of it Myself*. 

IV. The Meaning of the Prayer. — We have been 
struck by the most beautiful simplicity of the prayer. 

I suppose if a saint of God were asked now to write a 
prayer he would hardly like to wi4te one so simple, 
ana yet what a wonderful fullness, and richness, and 
depth of meaning there are in the Lord’s Prayer. 
What Is the Loras Pmyer? 

(а) It is a theology. Not a poor, weak theology 
such as men would create, but a true theology. VVe 
have set forth a true God in all His beauty, in all 
His loveliness, in all His blessedness, His glory and 
power. That is a theology. 

(б) It is also a religion. Not a man-made 
religion, but a religion that comes from above, that 

uts God in His right place, and that puts man in 
is right place — a religion that will not only do for 
the sunshine but for the dark. 

(c) It is the basis of brotherhood. The Lord’s 
Prayer hinds all Christian people together into one 
loving family — the only true brotherhood of love, 
and charity, and helpfulness. Here is the basis of 
brotherhoM. Here we shall learn how we should 
treat one another. 

{d) It is a guide for life. Take the Lord’s 
Prayer as your guide during life, and you will make, 
with God’s grace, few mistaKes. You will learn what 
are the first things, and that they should be put in 
the first place, and what are the second things, and 
that they should be put in the second place. 

(e) It is a prophecy y the grandest, mightiest 
prophecy in the whole Btmk of God, a prophecy that 
pierces the sky, a prophecy that takes us on to the 
time, that glad, triumphant time, when there will l>e 
no more sin and no more sorrow, when ail shall be 
light, and brightness, and glory. 

OUR FATHER 

• When ye pray, say Father.* — L ukb xl a. 

The prayer Jesus taught His disciples to pray begins 
with a new name for God. ‘ When ye pray, say 
Father.' In the Old Testament God is very seldom 
s|)oken of as Father, and when the name is used, it is 
always with reference to the nation of Israel and 
not to individuals — that is to say, the name ‘ Father,* 
the few times it occurs in the Old Testament 
stands for a national not a personal relation- 
ship. No one can pass from the Old Testament to 
the New without being conscious of a change of 
atmosphere. Between books there is a difference 
of theological climate. And the whole of this vast 
difference is made by this word ’Father’. It is a 
name no one but Jesus could have revealed to men. 
We could never have known God the Father save 
through the Incarnate Son. Men only saw Grod from 
the outside. But here we get a view of Goa, if I 
may so speak, from the inside. Is God Father to 
everybody ? Yes, to everybody. That is the truth 
that has been rediscovei'ed within the last half-century, 
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the truth of the Universal Fatherhood of God, and 
a blessed and glorious truth it is. That many men 
have forgotten God and rebelled against Him does 
not affect the reality of His Fatherhood. But let 
me go on to say — paradoxical as it may sound — that 
though God is the Father of all men, all men are 
not sons. \Vendt, the great German scholar, puts 
it in this way, ‘ God ahviiys is the loving Father of 
all men, nevertheless, men must become sons of the 
Heavenly Father by attaining Hissnirit of gratuitous, 
forgiving love*. Possible sons all men are: but 
sonshij) l>ecomes actual and real only in Jesus Christ. 

I. Now this new name, * Father,*^ Christ places at 
the very commencement of the model prayer. This 
name is to be the very basis of our prayer. What 
warrant have I for coming boldly to the throne of 
gi ace ? I have no wai*rant save that which the name 
'Father* supplies. 

II. I'his word also suggests to us the spirit in 
which our prty^ers must be offered. (1) We must 
believe first of all in the reality of God. (2) We 
must also believe He is a Uewarder. — J. D. Jones, 
The Model Prayer, p. 19. 

THY KINGDOM COME 

* Thy kingdom come.*— L ukb xi. a. 

There are three portions of God's empire which 
are particularly included in the petition, when we 
say, ‘ Thy kingdom come *. There are the reign of 
grace in a belicveFs soul, which is {)ersonal religion ; 
the extension of that kingdom in many hearts, which 
is the Church; and the final state, or coming in of 
eternal glory, which is heaven, 

I. Personal Religion. — Let us look at it, first, in 
its paiticular, private ^ense. We have in it the 
aspiration of an awakened mind, feeling its disordered 
state, and its rebellion, conscious of great disobedi- 
ence, painfully anxious after |)ea(e and holines.s, ‘Thy 
kingdom come *. What is the nature of that kingdom 
in the heart ? See what it is not 

1. It does not consist, nor is it compatible with, 
the glory and the show of this present life — ‘My 
kingdom is not of this world*. 

2. It is not meat and drink nor the strictness of 
outward observances. That is nature’s kingdom of 
God. 

3. Neither, again, does ‘ the kingdom of God come 
with observation ^ It does not make its entrance as 
man generally expects it to make its entrance. 

Now let us tum and try to see what ‘the kingdom 
of God ’ in the soul of a man really is. 

(а) It is spiritual The Holy Ghost broods over 
the soul ; tlicre is a breath, and that is the breath- 
ing of the Holy Ghost, and it awakens a new feeling 
in a man’s mind ; it is a hope, it is a principle of 
action ; it comes, and it exercises its deep influence 
over that man’s mind ; and there is a ‘ kingdom * 
begun. 

(б) And then it is free ; no one knows liberty who 
does not know the kingdom. 

(c) It is also comprehensive It includes a vast 
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range, yet it gathers up the whole range into a system. 
All Nature points, in the laws of its ‘ kin^om,’ to a 
centre, a centre of light and beat, round which, in 
their orbits, all things roll. So in ‘ the kingdom of 
grace * in the heart ; the centre of its motion, and 
the focus of its attraction, are one. Every affection, 
every desire, eveiy action, every thought, fixes itself 
upon the Lord Jesus Christ 

(d) Yet it is exclusive. The heart grows so full of 
God that it can hold nothing else. 

II. The Church.— The Saviour also intended His 
words to refer to the setting up of His kingdom upon 
this earth. If you ask where that ‘ kingdom * is and 
when it was established, I answer, it is the Church ; 
and it was set up when Christ, having ascended as 
a conqueror, took upon Himself the administration. 

III. Heaven. — This praj^er — ‘ Thy kingdom come * 
— has a prephetic sensa T here pervades all Seri nture 
— from Moses and Daniel to St Paul and St John — 
a universal expectation that Christ will Himself come 
again, and set up a glorious kingdom. 

HALLOWED BE THY NAME 
* Hallowed be Thy Nama’—LuxB xi. s. 

The glory of God was always the master petition in 
the prayei's of Christ His own wishes were always 
kept in a suboixlinate place, it was ever ‘ God first * with 
Him. That is the true order in prayer — God first 

I. Let me first of all try to explain what is meant 
by the name of God. As Bishop Westcott points 
out in his Revelation of the Father, no thoughtful 
person can read the Bible without being struck by 
the importance which is attached to the Divine names 
in the different books. And the names of God are 
important because they are revelations of God’s nature. 

II. Where and how has that name been revealed 
to us? (1) It has been revealed to us in Nature. 
John Ruskin has said : ‘ It is but the outer hem of 
God’s great mantle, our poor stars do gem*. The 
Arabs speak of tracing God s footsteps in the world ; 
Kepler in studying the planets said, ne was thinking 
God’s thoughts after Him. Mrs, Barrett Browning 
cries, * Earth’s crammed with heaven and every com- 
mon bush afire with God It is true, as Coleridge 
sings in his magnificent ‘ Hymn before sunrise in the 
vale of Chamouni ’ : — 

Earth with her thousand voices praises God. 

But Nature does not tell all the secret (2) God’s 
name has been revealed to us more plainly in the 
Bible. (3) God has revealed Himself fully to us in 
Jesus Christ 

HI. How may we hallow God’s name? (1) By 
cherishing worthy ideas of God. Believe with Faber, 
that— 

Nothing can be good in God, which evil b in me. 

Say with Browning, ‘ ITiou, God, art Love. I build 
my faith on that’ Y ou must cherish lofty, beautiful, 
gracious thoughts of God if you are to hallow His 
Name. (2) By the trustfulness of your life Dis- 
trust, suspicion, is an insult to friendship. Samuel 
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Rutherford honoured God’s name when, writing from 
his prison in Aberdeen : he said, ‘ I have nothing to 
•ay of my Lord’s cross but much good (3) By our 
obedience. The Italian brigand will repeat the rater 
Noster and then go on with his robbery, TTie 
Mussulman will interlard his filthiest talk with 
apj>eal8 to Allah, But nothing is so dishonouring 
to God as profession without practice. Obey Him 
promptly, aosolutely, willingly. — J. D. Johms^ The 
Model Prayer^ p. 40. 

THE SECOND PETITION 
* Thy kingdom come.*-— Linui xl i. 

Thx Bible is a book of hope. It looks not backward, 
but forward. The ‘ golden age ’ of the Bible is before, 
not behind. We aie still looking for that glorious 
Mast for which the first was made^ ‘Thy kingdom 
come ’ is a prayer for the good time coming, a prayer 
for the golden age, for tne better Eden. For the 
eariKs golden age will come when God is King. 
But you may say to me, ‘ Is not God King now ? Is 
not the world His ? Are not all men ifi His hands ? 
That is perfectly true. But if you will examine the 
basis of that Kingship you will find it rests on God's 
Creatoi'ship. But God wants to be King in Jesus 
Christ, that is to say, He wants to be King in virtue 
not of llis powf T, but of His love. The prayer, you 
will notice, regards the * kingdom’ as something still 
to be realised. In other places in the New Testament 
it is bilked of as actually existent. Both views are 
true — the kingdom is both present and future. The 
presence of the kingdom is the most noticeable fact 
m the world’s life to-day. And yet while the king- 
dom of God is thus present and potent, it is still 
future. Its full realisation has yet to come. 

I. What kind of kingdom is this? (1) The king- 
dom of God is righteousness, justice. (2) The 
kingdom of God is peace. (3) 'ilie kingdom of God 
is joy. 

II. What is the sphere of the kingdom? (1) The 
individual heart. God’s kingdom must come in our 
own hearts before it can come in the world at large. 
(2) The prayer embraces the wide world in its sweep. 
Thy kingdom come! Where? Everywhere, (3) 
In every dejmrtment of life. 

III. How is this kingdom to be established? It 
cannot be established by force ? Alexander, Caesar, 

i Napoleon built up their empires with the sword, and 
cemented them with blood, but not so is the kin^om 
of (iod to be established. Not by the swoixl is the 
kingdom to come, but by the Cross I Constantine 
of old, when on the eve of a critical battle, dreamed he 
taw a cross in the sky, and around it this legend, ‘ by 
this conc^uer’. That is the weapon we have to 
use in our warfare. Exalt the dying Redeemer of 
men ! 

Men have called the visions such men as Plato and 
Sir Thomas More have given us of the ‘ Ideal State,’ 
• Utopias,’ ‘ Nowheres,* to mark their idea of those 
visions as fantastic, unpractical, impossible. But let 
DO one dare to call the kingdom of God a Utopia, 
vou n. 


‘ The world is grey with morning light.*-— J. D. JonxI| 
The Model Prayer^ p. 60. 

THY WILL BE DONE 

*Tli]r wiUbe done, as io heaven, so in earth.*— Luu xl a 
Do we not feel sometimes that we shall be strange ia 
heaven ? lam quite sure that we shall be, unless we 
begpn to practise for it here on earth, and I suppose 
the only possible way of feeling at home in heaven 
when uod has callecf us to be there, will be to have 
looked out for opportunities to get into touch with 
the spirit of it while here on earth. There is a King 
in heaven — the Lord Jesus Christ — and we had better 
get to know Him, for He also is King upon earth, 
and there will be one link between earth and heaven 
which we have forged while we are here. There is 
one will dominating heaven and earth, so we had 
better begin doing tne will of God on e^h, so that 
when we get to heaven it may be quite natural to us. 

I. Surrendering our Will. — That is one reason 
why Jesus Christ taught us to pray as the will of God 
is done in heaven so may we do it here on earth. It 
is not easy. *Our wills are ours,' we say, quoting 
Tennyson. Yes, that is true. Are we not some (u 
us feeling that at the present moment? The very 
first step towards a Christian life is the surrender of 
that will to Christ by accepting Him as King. 

II. Doing God’s Will. — We know venr little about 
the angelic beings, but we are sure of this : (a) that 
love is the motive of all that is done in accordance 
with the will of God. There is no servitude about 
the angels giving their will to God. (6) We imagine, 
too, that these beings do the will of God with full 
intelligence. Do we try enough to get an intelligent 
view of God's plans and purposes for us ? If we try 
to do the will of God as it is done in heaven, we must 
do it not only because it is Gkxl’s will, but because by 
study and prayer we have come to see that it is wise 
and good, (c) llie angels obey in a atmosphere of 
joyfxu service. Work moved by joy becomes highest 
pleasure. 

III. Bearing God’s Will. — ^To do God’s will is easy 
enough sometimes, but to bear it, that is difTerenl 
There is a good deal about burdens in the Bibla 
We are told that everybody must bear his own burden. 
That is beautifully and solemnly true. There is ever 
a burden of responsibility personal to each soul, not 
perhaps greater in one than another, but different. 
There is a burden to preach the Gkispel. There is 
the responsibility, too, of refusing it, or receiving it. 
Then it is said that we are to becur one another’s 
burdens. Thank God for that. We can go side 
by side with each other, and when one is panting 
the other can lift him up and help him to stand 
upright again. No one can bear the burden of 
another without feeling far more the joy than the 
toil. ‘Cast thy burden upon the Lorcl.’ How a 
light breaks in upon that heavy burden which God 
has given us. That is the thing which in His infinite 
wisdom He thought was best for us. 

Let us be content if in truth our will is surrendered 
81 6 
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to Christ, if in truth we have made Him the King of 
our life, knowin<j that we are thus preparing for 
heaven, where His will is perfectly done. 

‘And He said. When ye pray, »ay> Our Father which art in 

heaven, Hallowed be Thy name. Thy will be done.’— 

Lukb XI. 2. 

In 1869 Cai’lylc wrote a letter to Thomas Erskine of 
Linlalhen, from which the following sentences are ex- 
cerpted : 

' Our Father which art in heaven, Hallowed be Thy 
name. Thy will be done! — what else can we say? 
The other night, in my sleepless tossings about, which 
were growing more and more miserable, 'these words, 
that brief and grand Prayer, came strangely into my 
mind, with an altogether new emphasis ; as if writU n, 
and shining for me in mild, pure splendour, on the 
black bosom of the Night there; wIlo I, as it were, 
read them word by word — with a sudden check to 
mv impertect wanderings, with a sudden softness of 
coinjx)sure which was much unexpiH-ied. Not tor 
[)erhaps thirty or forty years had I once formally re- 
peated that Prayer; nay, I never felt before how 
intensely the voice of Man’s soul it is ; the inmost 
a'ipiration of all that is high and pious in poor Human 
Nature ; right worthy to be recommended with our 
“ alter this manner pray ye ? ” * 

‘Thy kingdom come.’— Lukb xi. a. 

May the kingdom of God and of (’hrist (that which 
I conceive to be intended in the fiord’s Prayer) truly 
and fullv come, though all the kingdoms of the world 
be removed, in order to make way for it. — D r. 
Priestley. 

‘Nor,’ writes Carlyle in the first of the Latter-Day 
Pamphlets, ‘ in any Nation where there has not y(‘t 
(in some supportable and without some constantly- 
incTeasing degree) been confided to the Noblest, 
with his select series of Nobler, the divine evt rlasting 
duty of directing and controlling the Ignoble, has the 
“ kingdom of God,” which we all pray for, “come,” nor 
can “ His will ” even tend to be “ done on earth, as it 
is in heaven ” till then. My Christian friends, and 
indt'ed my Sham-CTiri.stian and Anti-Christian, and 
all manner of men, are invited to reflect on this. 
Tlicv will find it to be the truth of the case, llie 
.Noble in the high place, the Ignoble in the low ; that 
is, in all times and in all countries, the Almighty 
^iaker’s Law.’ 

Rkfkbb.vcss. — XI. 2. — Homes Duddeu, Chrut and Christ's 
Reli^jion, p. 228; xbid, p. 142 f. John Tliomas, Myrtle 
Street Pulpit, rol. Hi. p. 205. C. Stanford, The LfmVs 
Prayrr, pp. 29, 52, 84, 112, and 130. Archbishop Ma^^ee, 
ChriH the Light of all Scripture, p. 185. F. W. \V%)odward, 
Sermans (Ist Series), p. 250. G. Jackson, Christian IP'orld 
Ffdpil, vol. xlix. p. 183. XI, 2, a— R. J. Campbell, City 
Temple Sermons, p. 92. 

'The Lord’s Prayer.’ — Luke xi. 3-4 (with Matthew vi. 9-13). 

Da. .Marcus Doi.s wrote at the age of twenty-( ight, 
to the Rev. S. H. Macphail 
‘ Do you use the Lord’.s Prayer ? Some days when 
all else has been thick darkness with me, these words, 
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“ My Father which art in Heaven,” have shot through 
to the eternal light, and can*ied my soul to the pres- 
ence of Him who is “over all, God blessed for ever- 
more ”.' — Early Letters, p. 28S. 

Kkkkiikncm,— XI. 2-A.—Expointor (5th Seriaa). vol. i. p. 9. 

FOURTH SUNDAY EVENING IN LENT 
‘Give us day by day our daily bread.’*— L uxe xi. 3. 

Let us look at the bclievePs way of seeking temjximl 
things. < Ihserve the piety, the faith, and the modera- 
tion of tlie prayer. 

I. The Piety of the Prayer. — It is reasonable on 
this account not only lxH^*ause God made the body, and 
because God m/ule the [)read, but because God, Who 
knows the body, only knows how to adapt tlie bread. 
And is not it a ilefight, brethren, with every little 
thing, every cnimh we eat, to feel, ‘ My Father gave 
me this ; my Saviour died that I might have this ; this 
i.s purchased bread for a |) 0 ()r, undeserving sinner ? ’ 
And it is in this way that this prayer Womes part of 
the Gospel, to remove and hallow the cui-se. ‘ In the 
sweat of thv brow shall thou cat bread,' was the con- 
demnation/ And the toil remains; Gml has not 
a!)at<?d one iota of it. Put wliat is the bane of toil ? 
Not l.ii>our, but the doubt vvhieh hangs over the issue 
of laiH)ur. So th at the ‘ (iive us day by day our daily 
bread' is thealchemv which neutralises tlu‘ woe — ‘In 
the sweat of tliv faee thou shall eat bread *. 

II. The Faith of the Prayer. — And now turn to 
the faith of tin; j)raver. It i.s a strange thing, but 
there is no doubt about it, that it is more haul to 
trust God about temporal things than it i.s alnmi 
spiritual. How many childr< n of God th(*re are who 
have really cast their .sins on (Tirist, and have com- 
mitted their souls to His holy keeping, who are never- 
thelcNS to 1^ found disijuieied and cast down alxiut 
some little matter which, after all, concerns thems<*lve» 
or soinel)odv dear to them at the most hut for a few 
short years. Is it not, therefore, for the exerei.se of 
faith tliat God puts this prayer fii*st, visible de|XMid- 
enceon Him for the most common and familiar mercies? 
And if \ou find it a lesson hard to learn, let me ad- 
vise you to take these three views : (a) First, 1 emein- 
Ikt the perfect fellowship of the Son of Man, Who 
lived the prayer, ‘ Give us day hv day our dails breml 
He was the poor man's brother, {h) .Next, realise 
that grand im sge nf the Almighty, * He openrlh His 
hand, and filleth all things living with plenteousness’, 
(c) And rememlxT that it is covenanted to us, a thing 
purcha.se<l, receipted, eiidoiNerl, for He is ‘ the Saviour 
of the body,’ ‘bread shall l)e given him, and his water 
shall Ih.; sure ’. 

III. The Moderation of the Prayer. — But now see 

the moderation of the jiniver. I «ee the moderation 
in three things : miKlcration of time, moderation of 
matter, moderation of degi*ee. ‘ Give ue day by day 
our daily brearl.’ 

DAILY BREAD 

‘ Give os day by day our daily bread.'— Luxm xu 3 . 
What a graciou.H light this petition throwa upon the 
condescension of God ! Our Loi*d is the High and 
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Holy One who inhabits eternity, and yet He stoops 
to lowly folk and lowly things. Erasmus, the great 
sixteenth-century Grecian, thought a reference to 
physical food would be incongruous ‘ in so heavenly a 
prayer But far from being inconmious, thepmyer 
becomes more gracious and beautiful because this peti- 
tion for bread is in it 1 It is not too tinvial a request 
to bring to God ; for Gtxi is not a God simply for 
great crises, supreme emergencies, tremendous cata- 
strophes ; He is a God for every day, and for the 
common events of every day. 

I. ITiis prayer proclaims the fact of our dependence 
upon GocJ for the very simplest of boons. It is a 
prayer for all, l>ecause all are absolutely dependent 
upon God. Nowhere is this utter dependence of man 
upon God more clearly seen than in the matter of 
daily bread. For, all wealth in the last resort de- 
pends upon the produce of the soil. Man cannot 
mak(‘ food. He cannot create bread. With all his 
knowledge of chemistry he cannot command a harvest. 
God must give it And He gives the harvest year 
by year. Some things, as Dr. Ihxls remarks, God 
gives us once for all — our supply of coal and the 
various minerals and metals. But com, food, bi*ead 
He gives us year by year as if to emphasise the fact of 
our dependence upon Him. 

II. The modesty and simplicity of the request made 
in this prayer. ‘ Breiul,’ that is what is asked for — 
the Imre necessities of life. As T. T. Lynch quaintly 
puts it, ‘This is a prayer for daily breads not for 
daily cake ’. We are to pray for only as much of that 
as will suffice for the day, or meet our present needs. 

in. We pray for othera as well as ourselves. It is 
not ‘ give me,* but ‘ give us * our daily bread. Christ 
will not let us forget the fact of brotherhood. He 
will not let us forget what modems call ‘ the solidarity 
of the race *. The gospel of charity and mutual help- 
fulness is in this verse. 

IV. We pray for what is legitimately and honestly 
our own. I do not think it is at all fanciful to inter- 
pret this pronoun otir, as Dr. Dods does, to mean that 
the bread we pray for must be our ovm and not an- 
other’s ; that 18 to say, it must be fairly and honestly 
come by. The Divine law is that the bread a man eats 
should bread won by his own labour. 

We need not exclude altogether from our thoughts 
that spiritual bread, that Bread of Life, to which the 
old Fathers saw reference here. The soul needs fit 
nourishment even as the body does, and that fit nour- 
ishment the soul finds in Jesus Christ.— J. D. Jokes, 
The Model Prayer^ p. 108, 

RjirKRBNcn. — XL 3. — O. A. Bennett, Preacher^ i Magaaintt 
▼oL zvii. p. 246. C. Stanford, The LanTi Prayer, p. 166. 

* Give ns daj bf day our daily bread.’— L ukb xx. 3. 

While my wife was weeping over her child, I am 
ashamed to say I was distracted with other feelings 
besides those of grief for its loss ; and I have often 
since thought what a mastei* — nay destroyer — of the 
affections want is, and have learned fiom experioice 
to be thankful for daily bread. That acknowl^gment 


of weakness which we make in imploring to be relieved 
from hunger and from ten^tation, is surely wisely 
put in our daily prayer. Think of it, you who are 
rich, and take heed how you turn a beggar away. — 
From The Hoggarty Diamond, xii. Thackeray 
i*etums to the same theme at the close of his Round- 
about Paper, ‘ On a Pear Tree *. 

‘ “ W HAT had he beem doing in Germany ? ** “ Earning 
his daily bread, no more and no less.’’ “ And what has 
he been doing in Java these twelve years ? ’* “ Earning 
his daily bread, not less but no more.” " I know,^ 
mused Ursula, with feminine inconsistency. “ It seems 
so ridiculous, a Von Helmont earning his living.’* But 
this was a red rag to a bull “ It is never riaiculous,** 
cried the pastor. “ G ive us this day ov/r d^iily bread ; 
that means : we would accept it, I^rd, from no other 
hands than ^Fhine. ”* — Maabtkk Maartens, in My 
Lady Nobody. 

FORGIVENESS 

* And forgive us our tins ; for we ourselves also forgive ev er y 
one that is indebted to us.’— L ukb xi. 4 . 

Here we have the two gieat fundamental facts of the 
Gospel-man*8 need of forgivimess, and God’s willing- 
ness to bestow it 

I. Perhaps we are too apt to think of sin only in its 
effect upon ourselves. We shall never see sin in its 
naked horror, we shall never see it in its awful hate- 
fulness until we look at it from another standpoint 
We sin not against oui'selves alone but againet'God. 
Even though sin entailed no loss to the sinner, in- 
volved no |x?nalty, brought with it no curse, it would 
remain still utterly loathsome and hateful if we only 
realised that every sin of ours caused grief and pain to 
the heart of the eternal God, our loving Father in 
heaven. Now that is the point of view from ’ which 
sin is regained in this prayer. Matthew uses the 
word ‘debt’. As Dr. Morison says: ‘ When we sin 
there is something in our act for which we become 
liable to God. Formerly He bad a claim upon us ; 
now He has a claim against us.* The sins of our past 
history are included in this word ‘debt*. ‘Debt is 
something we owe. ‘ Debtors ’ we all of us are. We 
have come short — we have given God less than His 
due, we are in debt to Him. Can we work it off in 
the days and years that are to come ? I cannot hold 
out to you any hope of doing that. 

II. Here is the Gospel in a nutshell. Something 
can be done. You can do nothing. I can do no- 
thing, but God, the God against whom we have sinned, 
He caxi do everything. He will cancel the debt. The 
wonder of the world still is that the God against whom 
we have sinned is the one who will take our sin away. 

All the souls that were, were forfeit onoe. 

And He that mi^ht the vantage best have took 

Found out the remedy. 

That remedy was the Cross of Christ* There is no- 
thing which His mei’cy cannot do. A poor criminal 
in Scotland, as he went forth to his place of execu- 
tion, kept crying out, ‘ He is a great Foigiver. He is 
a great Forgiver,* Yes, He is a great Foigiver. And 
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what was the price of pardon ? It cost God the death 
of His only Son. But what will it cost us ? — it will 
cost us nothing. God does not sell. God gives. 
All that is reijuired is that we should ask for it 
Therefore He teaches us to pray ‘ Forgive us our 
trespiisses 

III. Notice the qualifying clause : * For we ourselves 
also forgive every one that is indebted to us *. (1) These 
words ai-e meant to be words of encouragement (2) 
Also words of solemn warning, Emeison says of 
Abraham Lincoln, that ‘his heart was as big as the 
world, but there was no room in it for the memory of 
a wrong *. — J. D. Jones, The Model Prayer^ p, 121. 

TEMPTATION 

* And bring ns not into temptation.' — L ukb zi* 4. 

‘Forgivk us our debts ' is a prayer that God will blot 
out the record otpa^t sin. ‘ Lead us not into tempta* 
tion ’ is a prayer for protection in the future. For I 
want you to notice that the man who has truly re- 
pented of his sin wants not simply the past to be 
blotted out, but he wants grace to shun sin in the 
days to come. He wants not only to be delivered 
from the penalty of sin, but he also longs to be eman- 
cipated from its power. 

This prayer recognises the fact that : — 

I. This world is full of peril to the Christian, be- 
cause it is full of temptation. The word translated 
‘ teinjilation * in my text really means ‘ testing, tiial '. 
Go<l does not ‘tempt * in the sense of inciting to evil ; 
God tests. 'The presence of evil in our world, the in- 
citements to evil that abound, looked at from God’s 
standpoint, are tests — tests of character, tests of moral 
strength. Hut these incitements to evil appeal to 
weakness and evil in our own hearts, and so to us they 
become ‘temptations*. And of such ‘ temptations ’ 
our world is full. Bunyan described the Christian 
life as a journey, but it is a iourney through a very 
dangerous country. The old Greek legends speak of 
the syrens — creatures half- women, half-fish — who lived 
upon the rocks and could sing the most ravishing 
songs. So entrancing was the music that whoever 
hea^ it was irresistibly drawn to the singers. But it 
was woe to them ; for the rocks whereon the syrens 
lived were strewn with the bones of dead men who 
had listened to their son^ and yielded to its fascina- 
tion. That syren's song is still being sung, and every 
mariner on life’s main hears it. The world, the fiesh, 
and the devil are the syrens of to-day. 

H. Tliis verse implies the weakness of man. It is 
because we know our own weakness, it is because we 
know how liable we are to break down under any 
severe test that we pray, ‘ Bring us not into tempta- 
tion \ I c;in only discover One Man in the history of 
the whole world who was proof against temptation, 
and that was the Perfect Man, Chiist Jesus Himself. 

III. This petition illustrates the spirit of true Chris- 
tian couraga True courage will keep away from 
danger; true courage will only incur risk and peril 
when duty demands. There is nothing sinful in being 
tempted. We sin only when we yield to temptation. 


No conflict need end in defeat — J. D. JoNia» Ths 
Model Prayer^ p. 142. 

FORGIVENESS 

* And forgive us our sins ; for we also forgive every one that 
is indebted to us.’—'Lukb xi. 4. 

I. All Forgiveness springs from God's Love. — It is 
first of all that all forgiveness springs from God’s love, 
and it is in the sacred Pas.sion, I think, that we see 
so wonderfully how the love of God acts. We may 
notice it in four particulars : — 

(а) God in His great love determined to place be- 
fore us the way of recovery, God seeks us ; He 
sent His son; He came ‘to seek and to save that 
which was lost’. And in the Passion you see that 
the I^rd is, as it were, going down into the very 
depths, for you see Him ‘made sin’. ‘The I^iord 
hath laid upon Him the iniemity of us alL’ 

(б) And then He pleaaa with us. The Lord 
pleaded with Judas up to the very last. ‘Friend, 
wherefore art thou come?' He pleaded with Peter. 
‘ The Loid turoed and looked upon Peter,' that won- 
derful look I He pleaded witn Pilate, and Pilate 
sought to release Him. He pleaded in silence on the 
Cioss, so that He won the thief and the centurion, 
and others. * All the' people that came together to 
that sight, beholding the things which were done, 
smote their breasts and returned.' 

(c) And then, again, we see in the Passion the love 
that forgives us interceding. ‘ Father, forgive them ! * 

(d) And then, once more, you see love suffering. 
There is the wonderful thing — that God in saving m 
should suffer! Suffer to the veiy extremity I Yes : 
because it was the law of God that sin must be 
punished, that ‘ the soul that sinneth it shall die 
He suffered and died to save us from our sin. 

And what we see our Lord did in His Passion He 
is doing now. He still seeks. He sends things, cir- 
cumstances, people, messages, that arrest us in our 
downward course, to bring us back to Him ! He still 
pleads, pleads by His Holy Spirit. And He still in- 
tercedes. ‘ He ever liveth to make intercession for os.' 

II. Man's Response. — If we are to lay hold of this 
forgiveness, what is our part? We must respond. 
The I»rd seeks us, we have got to seek Him. His 
seeking will be in vain if you do not respond to it 
It is so easy to want to have our sins forgiven. We 
ask God to forgive us, but we are very slow to listen 
when He points along the narrow way. He pleads 
I with us by His Holy Spirit. Woe to to us if the 
Lord speaks to us this Passion-tide and we refuse to 
listen. And then, if He intercedes for us, we must 
be veiy careful to respond to His love. We can 
plead the merits and dc^th of God s dear Son liefore 
the Father. Again, as He sufTered, so we must take 
up our cross and follow in His steps. 

Iff. The Spirit of Forgiveness* — But once more^ 
if we are to lay hold upon forgiveness our Lord tells 
us that there must really be the spirit of forgiTrnqw 
in us. 

All our hope of forgiveneM springs from tlie lowe 
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«f God ; and if God go loved us we mugt return love 
for love, and, ag a tegt that our love ig genuine, we 
mugt take he^ that we love our brethrea 

* And forgive os our sins ; for we also forgive every one that 

is indebted to us/*— Luke xi. 4. 

The twenty-ninth chapter of Sylvia's Lovers contains 
some reflections by Mrs. Gaskell on forgiveness, which 
she puts into a dialogue between Sylvia and Philip. 
The latter is endeavouring in vain to persuade his 
betrothed to forgive the man who gave information 
leading to her father’s coildemnation ; but Sylvia 
replies: — 

* Thee and me was never meant to go together. 
It is not in me to forgive — I sometimes think it’s not 
in me to forget. I wonder, Philip, if thy father had 
done a kind deed — and a right deed — and a merciful 
deed — and some one as he’d been good too, even in 
the midst of his just anger, had gone and let on about 
him to the judge, as was trying to hang him — ^and 
had gotten him hanged — hanged dead, so that his 
wife were a widow, and his child fatherless for ever- 
more — I wonder if thy veins would run milk and 
water, so that thou could go and make friends, and 
speak soft wi* him as had caused thy father’s death ? ’ 

* It’s said in t* Bible, Sylvie, that we‘re to forgive.’ 

‘Ay, there’s some things, as I know, I niver for- 
give; and there’s others as I can’t — and I won’t 
either.’ 

‘ But, Sylvie, vo’ pray to be forgiven your trespasses, 
as you forgive them as trespass against you.’ 

‘ Well, if I’m to he taken at my woid, I’ll noan 
pray at all, that’s all It’s well enough for them as 
has but little to forgive, to use them words. ... I 
tell thee my flesh and blood wasn’t made for forgiving 
and forgetting. Once for all, thou must take my 
word. When I love I love, and when I hate I hate ; 
and him as has done harm to me, or to mine, may 
keep fra* striking or murdering, but PlI never forgive. 
I should be just a monster, fit to be shown at a fair, 
if I could foigive him as got father hanged.’ 

* And lead us not into temptation ; but deliver os from evil.*— 

Lukk XI. 4. 

To avoid an occasion for our virtues is a worse degree 
of failure than to pash forward |)Iuekily and make a 
fall. It is lawful to pray God that we l)e not led 
into temptation ; but not lawful to skulk from those 
that come to us. — 11. L Stkvensox. 

Rekerrncbs.— XI. 4.— C. Stanford, The LcrrTe Prayer, pp. 
179, 203, 229. Expositor (4th Series), vol. iii. pp. 124, 281, 
464; ibuL (6th Serieii), vol. i. p. 122. XI. 5, 0. — G. H. 
Morrison, The Return of the Angels, p. 256. Expositor (7th 
Series), vol. vi. p. 283. XI. 5*7.— (5th Series), vol. vii. 
p. 421. XI. 5-8. — Ibid, (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 119; %buL 
vol. X. p. 109* XLl. 5-13«— J. Laidlaw, Studies it^the Parables, 
^ 135. 

THE MESSAOe FOR MIDNIGHT 

*A friend of mine in bis iourney is come to me, and 1 have 
nothing to set before him.*— Luke xi. 6. 

CHRisnANmr is the religion for midnight. Midnight 
in Holy Scripture is the hour of God’s great inter- 


positions and deliverancea At midnight the children 
of Israel were led out with a high hand. At midnight 
the angel of the Lord smote the camp of the Assyrians. 
At midnight the iron gate opened of his own accord. 
At midnight the prisoners heard Paul and Silas sing- 
ing. At midnight the Lord of life woke in the rocky 
grave and said, * I will arise and go to My Father’. 
As it is written, ‘ At midnight I will rise and give 
thanks unto Thee because of Thy righteous judg- 
ments’. When He had given thanks, He broke the 
bars of ii*on and shattered the gates of death. And 
at midnight we who preach Christ can preach, to who- 
soever seeks us, the clelivei ing God. That is what we 
have to set before the pleading wayfarer at midnight 
We have to set before him God the Father. 

It is unnecessary to spend much time in describing 
the midnights of the soul. They are midnights (rf 
remorse, of sorrow, of despair. It is midnight when 
our thousand hopes die together at one blow of fate. 
It is midnight when our landmarks change, when 

5 reat shadows blot and chill the world, when a sudden 
arkness falls on all things. These midnights seem 
completely to overthrow not only our natural strength, 
but even the defences of our faith. But if Christ 
brings us to God the morning breaks in triumph. 

I. We read in the Romanre of Grace the words^ 
‘Thy brother was dead and is alive again, and was 
lost and is found The order is a true onler. To 
bring home the lost is a greater and harder thing by 
far than to raise the dead. Dr. Dale wrote to Arch- ^ 
bishop Tait a lettiT of consolation on his son’s death, ; 
in which he said that it was so much better to lose a 
child by death than to lose one by sin. We all undei - ‘ 
stand this, but for the present let us take sin and 
death in the order of time. What can we say to the 
friend, the wayfarer who comes to us in the midnight 
of sin ? Let us learn from the story of the Prodigal 
Son. We have told, and we have done right to tell, 
what Christ accomplished when, as IViest and as 
Victim, He offered up the evening sacrifice of the 
world. We have preached how in His substitutionary 
offering He released His believers from the guilt, the 
penalty, and the jxiwer of sin. We have discuss^ as 
theologians, and we have done well to discuss, the 
meaning of foigiveness. We have tried to disct)ver 
how far forgiveness means the release from conse- 
quenc*e8, the ureaking of the close-linked chain. YeSi 
but there is a sim})ler and deeper word than any of 
these. Christ by His living and dying brings us to 
God. 

II. What is true of the midnight of sin is true of 
the midnight of death. The Christian thought is 
that death brings us and our God together. The 
literature of Christian consolation, especially in recent 
times, has done little justice to this great truth. It 
has dwelt ujxm death as the knitter of severed ties, 
as the restorer of those loved long since and lost 
awhile. It has contemplated death as the severer. 
We know how the heart craves for such comfoit, and 
we know that such comfoit is true and Divine, but we 
wrong ourselves and we wit>ng the Father when we 
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think of death first as bringing us to our beloved. 
The sting of death is drawn when we know that death 
brings us to God. Love wanders to every desert and 
calls to every sea and knocks at every grave, and de- 
mands its own back again, and God, Who is love, 
cannot, will not, dare not refuse. Them also which 
sleep in Jesus will God bring with Him. We can 
preach all that, and preach it from our hearts, but 
death brings us first of all to Christ and to God. I 
am afraid that modem preaching has led many to 
think of a future blessed life in which God is as much 
in the background as He is here. There is, I am sure, 
a belief that in the next world the relations between 
oureelves and our beloved will be brought to a per- 
fection of tenderness and security, and God will lie in 
the distance, still the background, still the helper, still 
the answerer of prayer and nothing nearer. 

The faith in immortality will never be maintained 
without a lively faith in God the father. Who 
of us can say with full sincerity of heart, ‘Whom 
have I in heaven but Thee, and there is none on earth 
that I desiiv l)eside Thee'? St Paul could have 
answered. For him to live was Christ, and to die 
was gain, becau.se to die meant to have more of Christ 
He looked for his loved ones, like the rest of us. He 
looked to see them transfigured in the ^low of the 
soft eternal sunshine : but to St Paul his dear ones 
were robed and homed in Christ, and it was for Christ, 
for God that he waited. If we love as he loved, we 
shall find as he found that the change from grace to 
glory is less by far than the change from nature to 
giace. In ‘Russia and in the great North lands I 
have read that sunset is almost in the north, and the 
sunrise takes it by the hand. In St. Paul’s triumphant 
dying the rose or evening became suddenly and silently 
the rose of dawn. ‘ O Zion, that bringest good tid- 
ings, get thee up into the high mountain : O Jerusa- 
lem, that bringest good tidings, lift up thy voice with 
strength ; lift it up, be not afraid ; say unto the cities 
of Judah, Behold your God ! ' — W. Robkbtsom Nicoll, 
The Lamp of Sacrifice^ p. 97. 

* Trouble me not : the door is now shot, and mr children are 
with me in bed ; I cannot rise and give thee. —Luas zi. 7. 

Ifcaitow, in The Bible in Spain, describes an inhospit- 
able rece[)tion on the road to Villafranca, where ‘at 
the first posada which I attempted to enter, I was 
told that we could not be accommodated, and still 
less our horses, as the stable was full of water. At 
the second, and there were but two, I was answered 
from the window by a gi*uff voice, nearly in the words 
of Scriptnif : “ Trouble me not : the door is now shut, 
and liiv children are with me in bed ; I cannot arise 
to let you in”.’ 

* Seek, and yn shall find.* — Lvxs zi. 9. 

IiJ a letter to his daughter, Mrs. Ireton, Cromwell 
tells her that her sister, Lady Claypole, ‘ sees her own 
vanity and carnal mind; bewailing it: she seeks 
after, as I hope also, wbat will satisfy. And thus to 
be a seekei* is to be of the best sect next to a finder ; 
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and such an one shall eveiy faithful, humble seeker 
be at the end. Happy seeker, happy finder! . . . 
Deat* Heart, press on ; let not husband, let not any- 
thing cool thy affections after Christ.' 

Rkfersncis.— XI. 9.— J. C. Lees, Ghriditm fFarld Pulpit, 
Tol. I. p. 108. F. B. Cowl, Preachir'i Magamm, voL zvili. p. 
478. Expontor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 806. XL 9-10. — R. 
Rainy, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 1. p. 70. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. ziz. No. 1091. 

* He that eeeketh findeth.*— L uzb zi. 10. 

Speaking of SchlegePs Philosophische Vorlssymgen, 
Carlyle exclaims: ‘A solemn, mournful feeling comes 
over us when we see this last work of Priediich 
Schlegel, the unwearied seeker, end abruptly in the 
middle ; and, as if he had not yet proved, as if em- 
blematically of much, end with an Aher — , with a 
“ But I *' This was the last word that came from the 
pen of Friedrich Schlegel ; about eleven at night he 
wrote it down, and there paused sick.' 

Rbperbnobs. — XI. 10.— T. Bioney, King's Weigh-Houm 
Chapel Sermons, p. 231. XI. 11-13. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
zvi. No. 969. 

* If a son shall ask bread of any of you that is a father, will he 

give him a stone ? . . . Or if he shall ask an egg, will he 

offer him a scorpion ? ’—Luke xi. 1 1, 12. 

You expected bread, and you have got a stone ; break 
your teeth on it, and don't shriek because the nerves 
are martyrised ; do not doubt that your mental 
stomach — if you have such a thing — is strong as an 
ostrich’s — the stone will digest You held out your 
hand for an egg, and fate put into it a scorpion. 
Show no consternation : close your fingei*8 firmly upon 
the gift; let it sting through your palm. Never 
mind : in time, after your hand and arm have swelled 
and quivered long with torture, the squeezed scorpion 
will die, and you will have learned the great lesson 
how to endure without a sob. For the whole rem- 
nant of your life, if you survive the test — some, it is 
said, die under it — you will be stronger, wiser, less 
sensitive. — Charlotte Bronte, Shirley, vu. 

The stone under foot has, for careless men, nothing 
in it but stumbling ; no pleasure is languidly to he 
had out of it, nor food, nor good of any Icind ; noth- 
ing but the symbolism of the hard heart, and the 
un fatherly gift. — R uskin. 

THE QREATEST QIPT 

* If ye then, being evil, know how to give good gifts onto year 

children : how much more shall your heavemy Father give 

the Holy Spirit to them that ask Him? '—Luke zi. 13. 

It may be observed that we have here incidentally 
two illustrations of Christ’s consciousness that He was 
unlike other men. He places Himself outside the 
circle of earthly parentage and relations and outside 
the shadow of sin which Rubles it. These words and 
others of His have done much in helping to produce 
that consciousness of thf^ wonderfulness and gi'eatnew 
of parental love which has been the joy of thousands 
of homes To feel that a loving parent and a trust- 
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ing child are the likest to God of all creatures, and 
tlmt the voice of the child asking is the best type for 
us of the wonderful act of prayer — who can tell 
what effects have been thereby produced. They are 
an exhortation to earnestness and confident supplica- 
tion. They give us : — 

I. The snsSow ofj 3 arental love on earth, and its 
reality in heaven. Tne purest and best earthly love 
has its limitations and imperfections. (1) The earthly 
is limited, the heavenly is unbounded. (2) The 
earthly is imperfect, the heavenly is perfect The 
evil of the pai-ent heart interferes witn, though it 
does not prevent, the flow of love. 

II. The gift that includes all good. The Holy 
Spirit is that gift which includes all besides. The 
gift of the parent bears some corre8|X)ndence to the 

f iver. The earthly being evil can yet give goody 
ut only of an inferior and limited kind. God being 
good can give what is like Himself. That gift is 
itself the all-inclusive good. (1) The highest. ‘This 
is the true bread.’ (2) The pledge of all besides. 

‘ Freely rive us all things.’ 

III. 'fne gift is given for the asking. (1) The 
asking should be witn loving confidence, not expect- 
ing a denial. A child never dreams of being angrily 
repelled. It is beautiful how a child will oreak in 
upon anything with its requests, and beautiful to see 
how the strongest nature will move in response to a 
child, like some big rocking-stone that an infant’s 
hand can cause to vibrate. (2) With submission. 
(8) With importunity. — A. MACuk^xEN. 

RsmuntoM. — XJ. 13. — H. M. Butler, Chridiom World 
Pulpity vol. xIt. p. 143. J. W. Houchin, The Vioum of GW, 
p. 21. T. Binney, K%ng*i Woigh-Houm Chapel Sermoniy p. 
231. C. Bosanqu^ Bloaomi from (ho King’i Oardoriy p. 277. 
B. (vrifHth-Jonex, OhritUam World Pulpily yoL lx. p. 376. 
R. J. Campbell, Oily Tempi* SermorUy p. 92. W. G. Horder, 
Ghrietian World Pulpily yoI. 1y. p. 38. Expoeitor (6th Series), 
Yol. viii. p. 447 ; ibid , (7th Series), yoI, y. p. 169. XI. 14. — 
H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Sunday Sormondtea for a Year, p. 60. 
«l. Kebie, Sermon* for Lent to Paeeion-Udey p. 223. S. &ring- 
Gould, Village Preaching for a Year (2nd Series), yoI. i. p. 
169 and (1st Series), yoL L p. 219. XI. 17. — J. Hammond, 
Chrietian World Pulpily yoI. Ivi. p. 196. XI. 20,-— Expoeitor 
(6th Series), yoL viii. p. 166. XI. 21. — Spurgeon, Sermon*y 
Yol. xxxri. No. 2167. W, G. Rutherford, The Key of Know- 
ledgoy p. 117. XI. 21, 22. — T. F. Crosse, Sermon* (2nd Series), 
p. 42. Bishop Gore, Chrietian World Pulpily yoL Iy. p. 376, 
XI. 21-26. — Spurgeon, 8ermon*y yoI. xL No. 613. XI. 23. — 
E. J. Boyce, Parochial Sermon*^ p. 129. C. J. Ridgeway, Chrie- 
tieen World Pulpily vol. xlvi. p. 61. J. Kebie, Sermon* for 
Lent to Pa**ioh4idey p. 213. Bishop Wlnnington-Ingram, 
Chrietian World Pubj^y vol lix. p. 220 l XI. 24.— R. W. 
Hiley, A Year"* Sermon*y vol. i. p, 141. F. St John Corbett, 
The I^eaeher** FW, p. 67. 

* The unclean spirit satth, 1 will retnm onto mj house wheooe 
I came out And when he cometh, he findeth it swept and 
rarnished. . . . And the last state of that man is worse 
Uian the first'— Luxs xi. 34-26. 

A ESTIVAL of any form of sacerdotal Christianity 
would be a matter of practice and not of theory. 
The system which sappea the foundations of patriot- 
ism in the old world ; which well-nigh eradicated the 


sense of intellectual honesty, and seriously weakened 
the habit of truth-speaking ; which lowered men’s 
reverence for the marriage-mnd by placing its sanc- 
tions in a realm outside of nature instead of in the 
common life of men, and by the institution of mon- 
aaticism and a celibate clergy ; which stunted the 
moral sense of the nations by putting a priest between 
eveiy man and his conscience ; this system, if it should 
ever retum to power, must be expected to produce 
worse evils than those which it has worked in the 
past. The house which it once made desolate has been 
partially swept and garnished by the free play gained 
for the natural goodness of men. It would come back 
accompanied by social diseases perhaps worse than 
itself, and the wreck of civilisea Europe would be 
darker than the darkest of past ages. — Peof. W. K. 
Clifford. 

Rbpbrbncbs. — XI. 24-26. — J. Vaughan, Fifty Sermon* (9tli 
Series), p. 277. XI. 26. — T. F. Crosee, Sermon»y p. 296. T. 
Arnold, Sermon*y vol. iv. p. 109. XI. 26.— J. A. Alexander, 
The Ooepel of J**u* Chriety p. 118. XI. 27. — W. M. Sinclair, 
Word* from St. PauV* (2nd Series), p. 166. bishop Boyd- 
Carpenter, Chrietian World Pulpily vol. xliii. p. 321. XI. 27, 
28. — W. C. Wheeler, Sermon* arid Addre**e*y p. 69. W. H. 
Hutchings, Sermon- Sketche* (2nd Series), p. 282. J. Kebie, 
Sermon* for Lenl to Poeeion-tidCy p. 233. I‘\ Bourdilloo, Plain 

Sermon* for Family Reading (2nd Seriee), p. 92. Spurgeon, 
Sermon*y vol. xxxii. No. 1920 ; vol. lii. No. 3018. XI. 29. — 
Spurgeon, Sennonty vol. xv. No. 898. Expoeilar (6tk 
Series), vol. v. p. 283. XI. 29-32.— ihui., vol v. p. 189; 
ibid, vol. vi. pp. 366, 417. XI. 30. — Expotilor (4tb Seriea), 
vol. iii. p. 26. Ibid, vol v. p. 226. XL 31. — Spurgeon, 
Sermon*y vol. xxvii. No. 1600. 

* No man, when he hath lighted a candle, putteth it in a secret 
place, but on a candlertick:, that they which come in may 
see the light. —L ukb xi. 33. 

As, in Catholic countries, the lamps lighted before 
the images of saints, in narrow and dangerous streets, 
not only served as oflTerings of devotion, but likewise 
as light to those who passed, so, in dark and 
dismal streets of the city of Unbelief, eveiT good 
thought, word, and deecf of a man, not only i^^ an 
offering to heaven, but likewise serves to light him 
€Lnd others on their way homeward. — Lohofellow. 

She never found fault with you, never implied 
Your wrong by her right ; and yet men at her side 
Grew nobler, girls purer. 

None knelt at her feet, confessed lovers in thrall — 
They knelt more to God than they used — that was aUL 

— E. B. BaowKiNe. 

In his biography of Mr. Gladstone (iii. S) Mr. Moriev 
notes the following passage from the statesmans 
iary, written at the age of seventy-one: * Looking 
back calmly on this cause of experience, I do believe 
that the Almighty has employed ^ for His purposes 
in a manner larger and more special than beiore, and 
has strengthened me and lea me on accordingly, 
thoujgh I must not forget the admirable saying of 
Hooker, that even ministeni of good things are like 
torches, a light to others, waste and destruction to 
themselves 
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I KNOW the face of Him who with the sphere 
Of unseen [)resence8 communion kct ps. 

His eyes retain its woiulei*s in their clear 
Unfathomable deeps. 

His every feature, ru^rgccl or refined, 

Shines frem the inner light ; and large or small 
His earthly state, he from the world behind 
Brings wealth that beggars all. 

This in his face I see ; and when we meet, 

My eaiihliness is shamed by him ; but yet 
Takes ho|)e to think that, in the unholy street, 
Such men arc to be met — Robert Leighton. 

Lukh XI. 33-36. 

Despite Wellhausen’s judgment that the connection 
is ' ganz anklar' the t'ollected lamp-sayings of this 
lection may be read together in the light of the pre- 
ceding discourse upon the person of Jesus as His only 
•ign. Our Lord has argued that nothing can prove 
Him except Himself. A greater ihaa Solomon or 
Jonah is here ; the wisdom and the moving |>ower of 
His own life are their best evidence, and no external 
sign neetl be expected. Hence the line of the subse- 
quent sayings, wliich Luke has inserted at this point 
Their psychologiad continuity is as follows : — 

(a) G(k 1 has not made His Messiah to appear 
in any obscure or eccentric or out-of-the-w'av torm. 
No man, when he hath lighted a Ltmp, putUih it 
in a cellar, neither under the bushel, but on the 
stand, that they which enter in may see the light 
(ver. 3.‘3). Here Jesus is the lamp, set by God ill the 
open sight of the world. His revelation is not esoteric 
or subtle, recjuinng some s|)ecial sign to render it 
visible. God has acted reasonably in the mission of 
the Son. Solomon's wisdom was not a secret ; Jonah 
preached in public. How much more this greater 
than either! The person and truth of Jesus are 
conspicuous enough for any one w ho has eyes to see. 
Why then do so many miss Him or misumlerstand 
Him ? The reason must lie not in Him, but in them- 
selves, in their prejudices and moral oblicjuities of 
vision. Consequently (6) the nielaplior ot the lamp 
is now shifted Ironi .Jesus to human nature, as B. 
Wei.ss |>oints out in his recent volume on Die Quellen 
des Lukasevangeiiitms {VM)1 , pp. 76 f). I’he sole 
explanation of this untoward blindness in men to the 
clear revelation of Jesus must l)e sought in some in- 
ward twist or deflect in those who enter in ; if they 
do not sre the light, it is not because the light is con- 
cealed but l>ecause the normal organ of knowle<lge 
and spiritual perception must have become deranged. 

The lamj) of thy body is thine eye : 

When tliim* eye is siuirle (AnXovf, sound, unimpaired), 

1 hy w h(»le body u ajgo /uiJ of light ; 

But when it evil, 

Thy t»ody aUo is full of darknees. 

Look, therefore, wh -ther the li^^ht that ia in tboe (ia, the 
soul, an the eye of life; be not darkness. 

Instead of looking ar ound for signs or external proofs 
In order to understand the mystery of Jesus, the 
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cn>wd are bidden look within, and the admonition ia 
clinched with the final word (ver. 86) * if therefore 
thy whole body be full of light, having no part 
dark, it shall be wholly fall of liaht, as when the 
lamp with its bright shining doth give thee light. 
God's light is clear enough. But what about your 
light?— J ames Mokkatt. 

Rkfkrbnces.— XI. 33-36.— Spurgeon, Smumi, rol xxxv. 
No. 2100. Expositor (Gih Series), vol. ii. p. 277 ; ibuL (7th 
Series), vol. vL p. 284. 

* When eye is single, thy whole body also la fuB of light.* 

Lokb XI. 34. 

‘The secret of Woolman’s purity of style,' said Dr. 
Clmnning once of the w'ell-known Quaker's Journal^ 

‘ is that his eye was single, and that conscience dic- 
tated his words.' 

Repbrbnces. — XI. 34. — ExpotUor (5th Series), vol. i. p. 
304 ; ibid. vol. ii. p. 343. XI. 35.— J. Budgen, Parochial 
Sermons, vol. ii. p. 119. 


THE BLIND SPOT 
* Having no part dark. — Luxs xl 3(1 

Having the whole being illuminate<l — walking in the 
fullness of the light — this is the sf)ecial point of the 
text. Many are wholly blind concerning spiritual 
realities, and many believers see only iin[)erfectly, 
intermittently, partially. Of these latter we now 
pro|)Ose to speak. 

I. The fact of this partial appreciation of Divine 
truth, ('hristian people, who in the main are very 
gocxl and wise, sometimes shirtle us by their partial 
and inade(juate realisation of the knowledge of Christ 
(1) We see this limitation of view in the system of 
doctrine held by vanous Ix^lievers. Take the C alvini.st 
view of the Divine government Take the Catholic 
view of the Divine giace. Take the l\iritan view of 
the Divine service. (2) We see this limibitiun of 
view in the conception of duty formed by various 
believers. It i.s sometimes found that an arti.st has 
an excellent eye for form and outline, wdiilst he is, 
if not wholly colour blind, seriously wanting in the 
sen^e of colour. And just so in moral life. Goethe 
.said : ‘If a great man has a dark place in his mind, 
it is very dark '. We may change a word here, and 
say : if a good man has a dark place in his mind, it Is 
a))t to he very diuk. 

II. The causes of this partial illumination. ( 1 ) 
It may lx? done by j/ride. We need to beware of 
ecclesiastical bigotry, of theological prejudice, of 
intellectual prejKissession and conceit (2) It may 
be done by insincerity. (3) It may be done by dis- 
obedience To see clearly we must wish to see clearly. 
Aniiel says : ‘Tlie number of beings who wish to set 
truly is extraonlinarily small*. 

HI. The evil significance of this defective enlighten* 
meiit (1) It destroys peace. We sometimes say, 

‘ What the eye does not see, the heart does not 
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grieve/ but that is not true here — ignorance, error, 
and the faults which spring therefrom mean restless- 
ness, discontent and sorrow. (2) It maims cAaracter. 
(8) It implies peril. 

It is our privilege to walk in the full light to have 
our whole soul instructed and luminous. (1) ‘Take 
heed* to God’s word. To see clearly we must test 
and strengthen our vision by revelation. (2) ‘Take 
heed * to your spirit and life. To see truly we must 
keep our soul in health. The lu.stre of the eye is 
dej>endent uix)n the purity of the heart ; true seeing 
in the reward of true living. — W. L Watkoison, TAe 
Hlind Spot, p. 8. 

RarcRKNCRf. — XL 38, SO.-^Expontor (7th Series), vol. v. p. 
£25. XI. 30 Ibid, (5th Scries), vol. v. p. 376. XI. 41. 
— J. VVakeford, Plain Sermont on Sunday Observance^ p. 77* 
Expositor (5tb Series), vol. iz. p. 219. 

*Ye tithe mint and me and all manner of herbs, and pass over 
judgment and the love of God.‘ — Luaa xi. 42. 

Obdinary religion which is alloyed with motives of 
this world may e^isily be in exce^8, may be fanatical, 
may be interested, may be the mask of ambition, may 
be perverted in a thousand ways. Ihit of that re- 
ligion which combines the will of God with our 
highest ideas of truth and right there can never be 
too much, — From JowkjVs Introduction to the 
PhiUhuB. 

Take this passage from Carlyle’s essay on ‘Charac- 
teristics’: ‘Ages of Heroism are not ages of Moral 
Philosophy ; Virtue, when it can Ik? philosophised of, 
has become aware of itself, is sickly and beginning 
to decline. A spontaneous, habitual, all-pervading 
Spirit of Chi valrou.s Valour shrinks togither, and perks 
itself up into shrivelled Points of Honour; humane 
courtesy and Nobleness of Mind dwindle into punc- 
tilious Politcne.ss, avoiding meats, paying tithe of 
mint and anise^ neglecting the weightier matters 
of the law/ 

Fkouhk, writing of the Tractarian Movement at 
Oxford, declares that ‘famous as the Tractarian 
leadeis were to bcxiome, their names are not con- 
nected w ith a single effort to improve the teaching of 
Oxford or to n)cnd its manners. Pehind the larger 
conflict which they raised, that duty was left un- 
toucheil for many years ; it was taken up ultimately 
by the despi.sed Liberals, who have not done it well, 
but have at least accomplished something, and have 
now the credit which was left imprudently within 
their reach.’ 

Ma Laurence Oliphant describes the Metawalies in 
Syria as the strictest and most notorious tribe in the 
country, so scrupulous that they will neither touch, 
nor, if possible, eat with any Christian, and so par- 
ticular about rites and ceremonies that they carefully 
avoid defilement at the hands of unbelievers. Yet, 
‘the^ are among the dirtiest and most squalid of 
religious sects in the East, and that is saying a ^ood 
deal. And everywhere they possess a most unenviable 
character as thieves and 


‘Ye . . . past over judgment (or justice).*— L ukb xx« 43. 

In an article on ‘ The Fall of the Roman Empire and 
its I^essons for us * {Contemporary Review^ January 
1898, p. 70), Dr. Hodgkin observes: ‘We are not 
easily understood nor easily loved. We do not, like 
the Roman, the Frenchman, and the Russian, fascinate 
the peoples of lesser civilisation with whom we are 
brought into contact We are selfish, as I fear most 
nations are selfish, and our neighbours, not alwa^ 
justly, think us to he grasping. But deep down in the 
national heart there is, I think, an instinctive love of 
fair play, which is capable at times of rising into an 
enthusiastic love of righteousness.’ 

Referencbs. — XI. 42,.— Expositor (5th Series), vol. x. p. 
323. XL 44. — D. Fraser, Metaphors in the Gospels, p. 191. 

‘ Woe unto vou I for ye build the sepulchres of the prophets, 
and your fathers killed them.’ — Luke xi. 47. 

‘ Man,’ says Huxley in his essay on Agnosticism, ‘makes 
a point of killing and otherwise pei-secuting all those 
who first try to get him to move on ; and when he 
has moved a step farther, fooli>hly confers post-mortem 
deification on liis victims. He exactly repeats the 
process with all who want to move a step yet fariher.’ 

References. — XL 51. — Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. pi. 
27 ; ibid. vol. iii. p. 397. XL 52. — T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. 
iL p. 257 . Bishop Gore, Christian IVorld Pulpit, vol. lx. p. 
113. W. G. Rutherford, The Key of KnowUdge, p. 1. Ea^ 
positor (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 32 ; i6uL (7th I^rie 2 »), voL v. 
p. 278. 

* Meanwhile, when the crowd was ^fathering in its thousands, 

insomuch that they trod oue upon another, He began to 
say to His disciples first of all, Beware ye of the leaven 
of the Pharisees, which is hypocrisy. 

* Nothing is covered up that shall not be revealed, or hidden 

that shall not be known. 

‘ Wherefore, whatsoever ye have spoken in the darkness shall 
be heard in the light ; and what ye have whispered in the 
inner chambers sl^ll be proclaimed upon the housetops.’— 
Lukb xii. 1 f. 

The word.s follow an account of the Pharist'es’ at- 
tempt to ensnare Jesus, and Weis.s’s contention is that 
Jesus warns His disciples, not against the ‘siimibitio ’ 
of the Pharisees, who ‘cloaked their real disposition 
under the appeaiance of extreme piety, but simply 
against “dissimulatio ” in the sense of Galatians ii. 13, 

i. e. the temper which would hide its true convictions 
owing to the fear of man ’. The man who firactisei 
vTTOKpKTi^ of any kind plays a part He is insincere. 
But his motives may vary. The real self which in 
kept in the background may be worse or better than 
the open actions and wmitls in which the man seeks 
to come before the public. In one case, irrro/cpias^ 
may be ‘the compliment paid by vice to goodness^; 
the man mav pretend to possess beliefs higher than bis 
real ones. In another case, it may be toll paid need- 
lessly and hurtfully by gixxlness to exfHtlieiicy and 
false prudence. The fatter case, Weiss holds, was in 
the mind of Jesus when he uttered this wandng. — 
James Moffatt. 

Reference*.— XII. 1.— Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. ▼. Na 
237. D. Fraser, Metaphors %fi the Gospels, p. 135. ExposHtm 
(7th Series), vol. v, p. 190. XII. 2. — Ibid. (6th Serien), soL 

ii. p. 381. XII. 2-12.— /bid. (6th Series), voL s. p. 344 
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• WhatsocTcr ye shall haTe spoken in darkness shall be heard 

in the H^^bt ; and that which ye have spoken in the ear in 
closets shall be proclaimed upon the housetops.' — L ukb 

XIL 3. 

It is constantly whispered that it would be dangerous 
to divulge certain truths to the massea ... If a 
thing is true, let us all believe it, rich and poor, men, 
women, and children. If a thing is untrue, let us all 
disbelieve it, rich and poor, men, women, and children. 
Truth is a thing to be shouted from the housetops, not 
to be whispered over rose-water after dinner when the 
ladies are gone away, — Peof. W. K. Clifford. 

Kkfbrbncrs. — XII. i,5. — J. Boltoo, MeeM Sermom {tiikd 
Series), p. 147. Xil. 6,—Expotitor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 
208 ; ibid. vol. iii. p. 283. XlI. 6.— C. Bomnqnet, 
from the King'i Garden^ p. 153. 

CHRIST’S VIEW OP THE MODERN WORLD 

* Are not five sparrows sold for two farthings ? and not one of 

them is forgotten in the sight of God, But, the very hairs 
of your head are all numbered. Fear not, ye are of more 
▼afue than many sparrowa*— Lukb xii. 6, 7. 

That is a simple saying, and yet how deep I Could 
any illustiation be more homely, or humdrum, more 
inade(j|uate, or commonplace ? And yet Jesus Christ 
takes it for the purpose of expressing His conception 
of the substance ana soul of our human life — what its 
contents are ; what is the infinite care that is over it 
and thi'ough it, over the whole of it, and through the 
whole of it, even to its minutest details ! And then 
He shows, by the turn He gives it, to what mighty 
courage and patient devotion men may be inspired 
who accept His view of life, 

I. What, then, is His interpretation of this complex 
and bewildering thing we call the world ? It is, in 
brief, that human life is not a welterin- chaos but a 
well-ordered family in a graciously ruled world. 'This 
Universe is a Home God is Father and Mother. 
We are the children of His family. 

II. What, then, is it makes the Home ? ITiere are 
four responses that we can give to that imjuiry. (1) 
First of ail, the vital factor of the home is the paiental. 
Jesus claims the home as the true type of our human 
life, and He gives new meaning to the word * God ' 
when He represents Him as Father and Mother of 
this Home It is the glory of our Christia ity that 
it has given us a new conception of the word ‘ Father,’ 
and that it has authentically applied it to God (2) 
What makes the Home? Lift the shutter and look 
through the window at the family, and you recognise 
at once that the spirit of the home is love, self- 
sai i ifice, devotion on the part of mother and father 
to the care and welfare, the discipline and up-bringing 
of tlie children. The spirit that rules the life of man 
is the spirit of self-sacrifice ; a Divine sacrifice for our 
redemption. (8) What makes the Home? Look 
into it again, and you see that the methods of the 
home contempliihi and provide for the development 
of fi^edom. As ot the home, so of all our life. He 
does not put us heie as machines wound up to to in 
a certain prescribed way : He offers us the sovereimty 
of ourselves, and He Himself undertakes the tairic of , 
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training us in the use of such sovereignty ; that is the 
meaning of temptation and difficulty, of desire and 
aspiration. Hegel says : ‘ The history of the world 
is the gradual development of human free-will \ Slowly 
but surely God is educating His children in the right 
use of their divinest pi*erogative, their power of per- 
sonal choice. (4) Wnat makes the Home ? My last 
answer to this question is, Service makes the home. 
We Hit? made for service ; and Jesus assui'es us that 
the quality of our service and the amount of it both 
depend upon the view which we bike of our life. — 
J. CuKKORD, The Secret of Jesus, p. 35. 

\Tbe very haim of your head are all numbered.'— Lukb xii. 0, 7. 

While this poor little heart was being bruised with a 
weight too heavy for it, Nature was holdingon he realm, 
inexorable way, in unmoved and terrible beauty. The 
stars were rushing in their eternal courses ; the tides 
swelleii to the level of the last expectant weed ; the 
sun was making brilliant day to busy nations on the 
other side of the swift earth. The stream of human 
thought and deed was hurrying and bioadcning on- 
ward. The astronomer was at his telescope ; the 
great shijxi were labouring over the waves ; the toil- 
ing eagerness of commerce, the fieice spirit of revolu- 
tion, were only ebbing in brief rest ; and sleepless 
statesmen were dreading the possible crisis of the 
moiTow. What were our little Tina and her trouble 
in this mighty torrent, rushing from one awfiil un- 
known to anotner? Lighter than the smallest centre 
of quivering life in the water-drop, hidden and un- 
cart for the pulse of anguish in the breast of the 
tiniest bird that has flutter^ down to its nest, with 
the long-sought food, and has found the nest torn 
and empty. — George Euot, in Mr. OilfiTB Love^ 
Story, 

* Whosoever shBli confess Me before men, him shall the Son of 
man also confess before the angels of God.'— Lukb xk. S. 

Clough’s lines, imtitled A Protest, describe such a 
confession of faith upon the peirt of a woman : — 

In sot to speak she rose, but with the sense 
Of all the eyes of that mixed company 
Now suddenly turned upon her, some with age 
Hardened and dulled, tome cold and critical. . . . 

The mantling blood to her cheek 
Rushed up and overflushed itself, blank night her asnl 
Made dark, and in her all her purpose swooned. 

She stood as if for sinking. Yet anon, 

With rscolleetions clear, aufirust, sublime, 

Of God's great truth, and right immutable, 

Which, as obedient vassals, 10 her mind 
Came summoned of her will, in self-negation 
Quelling her troublous earthly contM^iousness, 
rae queened it o'er her weakness. At the spell 
Back rolled the ruddy tide, and leaves her cneek 
Paler than erst, and yet not ebbs so far 
But that one pulse of one indignant thought 
Might hurry it hither in flood. 80 as phe stood 
She spoke. God in her spoke and made her heard. 

All varieties of formalism have one quality in 
common, that the stren^h they give to religion is 
not vital, it is only social and external. They have 
a weakening effect upon faith, even in the faithful 
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Fomudism lowen the temperature, not on one side 
only, but all round it, like an iceberg floating in the 
sea. Its disapproval of dissent is accompanied by a 
chilling want of sympathy with religious earnestness 
and zeal. Fornmlism is to faith what etiquette is to 
affec tion ; it is merely taste, and it is quite as much 
a violation of taste to have the motives of a really 

f renuine, pious Christian, and avow them (in relipous 
anguage, ‘ to confess Christ before men *), as it is to 
abstain from customary ceremonies. In shoi% for- 
malism is the world with its usages, substituting it- 
self for Jesus and His teaching ; it is ‘good form ’ set 
up in the place of enthusiastic loyalty and uncalculat- 
ing self-devotion. — P. G. Hamkhton, French and 
En(/li$h, p. 177. 

Rbfbrbnoiob.— XII. 8 . — C. Perren, Revival in Out- 

line, p. 174. Xll. 8, 9. — J. M. Whitou, Stmmer Sermam^ p. 
161. Bishop Gors, Chritiian World PulpU, voL liL p. 879. 
XII. 10. — Expositor (4th Series), vol. ill. p. 86. 

HIS BROTHER’S INHERITANCE 

* Master, speak to my brother that he divide the inheritanoa 
with me.'— Luke xii. 13. 

I. Hkrk is an instance of man's strange tendency to 
avoid pei-sonal application off'hrist's teaching to them- 
selves. It is his brother that he tliinks about, not him- 
self at all. 'fhc bust thing a man thinks of is applying 
religious truth to himself The same thing is true 
about all moral truth, about all maxims whicm have a 
bearing on life and conduct The Gosptd message is 
essentially Individual. 

II. Here is an instance of the operation of worldly 
cares in shutting out the Gospel. This man listens 
to Christ, and keeps on thinking his own thoughts all 
the time — about the estate. Men are so absorbed 
in their worldly affairs that they pay no heed to the 
Divine message. While giving all honour to worldly 
occupation, it is not to be forgotten that (1) it tends 
to liecome absorbing and engros.sing. (2) It blinds to 
ail high and true thought (3) It specially blinds to 
( hrist's mes>age. 

111. Here is also an instance of a very common mis- 
take as to what Christ has come to do. He thinks 
of Him as a Uabbi, and wants Him to speak to his 
brother and get him to do justly. He K)oks upon 
Christ as a moral teacher who restrains by His word 
social abuses. You find this view in many different 
forms. (1) That is often the politician’s view of 
Christianity. (2) That is the sentimental novelist’s 
view of Christianity. (8) That is the view held by all 
people who have not learned their own sin. 

Now look at Christ’s answer. * Beware of covetous- 
ness.’ Christ’s first work is to the individual, then 
to society. He is Redeemer before moral Teacher. 
The hope of the world is in the Cross of Christ. — ^A. 
Macijirkn. 

Rbvbrbkobs.— X ll. 13-16.— E. Bersier, Smnoiif in Porif, p. 
107 . XII. 13-23. — T. Heath, Preacher i Magaaine^ vol. xix. p. 
277 . A. MaoUren, Expontiow of Holy Scripture — St, Luke^ 
p. 387. 


* Aa4 Ht said, Man, who made Me a judge or a divider over 

jou ? — Lukb xii. 14 . 

Now for jurisdiction, this dear saint of the prelates, it 
will be b^t to consider, first, what it is : that sovereign 
Lord, who in the discharge of His holy anointment 
from God the Father, which made Him supreme bishop 
of our souls, was so humble as to say, ‘ Who made Me 
a judge or a divider over ye? ’ hath taught us that a 
churen man’s jurisdiction is no more but to watch over 
his flock in season and out of season, to deal by sweet 
and efficacious instruction, gentle admonitions, and 
sometimes rounder repi oofs ; against negligence or 
obstinacy will be required a roasing volley of pastoral 
threatenin^s. ... In some, his jurisdiction is to see 
the thriving and prospering ot that which he hath 
planted.’ So Milton, in his animadversion in the 
MmonstranVe Defence, concluding with the defini- 
tion : ‘ True evangelical jurisdiction is no more than 
fora minister to see to the thriving and prospering of 
that which he hath planted *. 

Rbfmhbncb. — XII. 14. — ^A. Shepherd, The Ooepel and Social 

Quediom, p. 3. 

SELF-CENTRED OR CHRIST-CENTRED ? 

* A ouui'e life coosisteth not in the abundance of the things 
which he powe teeth.* — Lukk xii. 15. 

I. How came our Lord to use these Words ? — ^Tbey 
were spoken in answer to a man in the street There 
had b^ an interruption by one of the crowd, who 
called out, ‘Master, speak to my brother that he 
divide the inheritance with me’. But our Lord 
refused to interfere in this domestic quarrel Is it 
not strange that He should refuse to help a troubled 
soul like this one ? I think I may say that our Lord’s 
reason was the same reason that He does not interfere 
in our own daily affairs. We read of disastem by land 
and sea, earthquakes in far-off lands, the poor out of 
work, Uie children’s cry for bread, and though we 
may not give utterance with our lips, yet in our hearts 
we wish that the Lord would come and put all things 
right But He does not come Instead, the voice 
from heaven says, ‘ In your patience, possess ye your 
souls — My time is not yet come ’. 

II. Whilst our Lord Refused to be a Judge and a 
Divider He did not Refuse His Help Altogether. — 
He related a parable. And this is the picture that 
He jMiinted. The ground of a certain rich man 
brought forth plentifully, and because of this prosper- 
ity there followed peiplexity, as he said, ‘ What shall 
I do ? I have no place to h^tow all my fruits and 
my goods.’ How easy it would have been for him to 
have said, ' I will give some of them to my brethren 
who have not any*. But what do we read that he 
said ? ‘ This will I do : I will pull down my bams, 
and build greater, and there will I bestow all my fmits 
and my goods, and I will say to my soul, Soul, thou 
hast mudi goods laid up for many years ; take thine 
ease, eat, drink, and be merry.’ "Wosperity andper^ 
plexity. Selfishness and short-sightedness. Tnese 
characteristics are painted very vividly by our Lord in 
this picture. If there is one thing in this world more 
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despicable than another it is selfishness. Mark the 
selfishness in the remarks of this man in which the 
pronoun ‘ I * seems to predominate. I will pull down ; 
this will / do ; / will restore ; I will build. Is there 
anvthitiij more despicable in the sight of God than a 
self-centred soul? 

111. Self-Centred or Christ- Centred ?— You may 

ask what do I mean by a self-centrt*!! soul? One 
whose thoughts and actions are centred entirely upon 
himself. He will rise in the morning, and his fii^it 
thoughts are, ‘What shall I put on? What am 1 
going to have to eat ? What am I likely to get in 
the way of work or play?* And his whole day is 
spent in ‘getting* for himself. But his soul is lost in 
misery. And what of the happy man who possesses a 
Christ -cent red soul? He wakes in the mornimx, and 
before he leaves his bed his thoughts go up to G. d on 
high, and he thinks of Christ who diet! for him. In 

[ iroportion to our holiness is our happiness. * A man s 
ife consisteth not in the abundance of the things 
which he possesseth.* * This is life eternal, that they 
may know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ, 
Whom He hath sent' Thisalone will sulHceon that 
day when He returns. 

•Take heed, and beware of covetousness. *—Luk* xii. 15. 
Wk rarely find Christ meddling with any of these 

[ dump commands, but it was to open them out, and 
ift his hearers from the letter to the Spirit . . . And 
thus you find Christ giving various counsels to varying 
people, a/ul often jealously caieful to avoid definite 
precept. Is He asked, for examph', to divide a lieri- 
tage? He Rfuses ; and the best advice that He will 
offer is hut a paraphrase of that tenth commandment 
which figure's so strongly among the rest Take hetdy 
and beware of covtioasness. — 11. L Stkvknsok. 

Refehknces. — XII. 15. — W. M. Sinclair, Difficulties of 
0Ur Day, p. 9(5. F. B. Cowl, Preacher's Magiizinff vol, xviii. 
p. 04. J. Eiimes, Sermons to Poijs ctnd Girls^ p. 95. If. .M. 
Butler, Harrow School Sermons {2ud Series), p. 121. W. R. 
Inge, All Saiyii’s Sermons^ 1005 7, p. (>0. W. P. Ba'fern, 
Lessons from Jesus^ p. 253. XII. 15*21. — C. Perren, OutliTie 
Sermons, p. 248. J. M. \Fhiton, Summer Sermons, p. 89. 

RICH AND YET POOR 

* The g^round of a certain rich man brought forth plentifully/ — 
Luke xii. 16. 

Why is this man called a * fool *? Tlie epithet is a 
strong one. It is one the use of which Christ dis- 
courigFd. It falls hot from the lips of Christ Him- 
self What is there in the conduct of this man to 
justify tlie use of such an opj)robrious term ? 

I. (1) 'Phis man is evidently what is known as a 
‘Slice* s>riil man*; hut surely it does not follow that 
his folly lay in his success ? Presumably it is all due 
to his own forethought, diligence, and the prolific 
generosity of ‘ mother earth *. There is nothing un- 
worthy in any success that is well and wisely gained. 
(2) Nor can we detect anything like folly, but some- 
thing very like common sen.se and prudence, in the 
mans cjuestion, ‘What shall I do with my goods'? 
(8) Nor do we perceive any particular folly in what 
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he determined to do — * I will pull down my bams^ 
and build greater*. 

II. Thei-e is one thing that is very noticeable in 
this man's mind and speech, and that is the utter 
absence of any idea of, or reference to, God. There 
is a populai’ saying, if it may be used here without 
vulgarity, ‘He reckoned without his host*. *1116 
pictui‘e is a common one. It is the picture of a man 
whom prosperity h^is made Godless. There are two 
things a man may never forget ; at least, if he do^ 
God will not be slow in reminding him of them — the 
one is, that what he calls his own is not hi.s, it has 
l>een lent him by Grod ; and the other is, that what 
has been lent him by God is intended to be used for 
God. 

I I I. This man has literally no sense of responsibility. 

IV. But let no one go away, saying, ‘There is 
nothing here for me I am none of your prosperous 
men, 1 have neither money nor goods laid up for 
“many years!*** Hear me — Thou hast not Uiis — 
Thou has not that — T/iou hast a soul ! and the night 
is u[)on us, and it might lie required of thee — and 
then ? — J. I'liEw, Broken Ideals, p. 165. 

‘ I will pull down my bams, and build greater.' — L ukk xn. xS^ 
W.cvT is a growing giant, whom the Coat of Have 
was never large enough to cover. — E mkrsoiiI. 

r> o 

REFEaE^c^», — XII. 18. — E ij)ositor (fiih Series), vol. Iv. p. 
186. XII. 19. — T. Arnold, Christian Life, Its Hopes, p. 7A. 
Erpositirr {yA\\ Series), vol. iv. p. 192. XII. 19, 20. — W. H. 
Evans, Short Sermons for the Seasons, p. 50. 

OUR LORD'S FOOL 

* But God said unto him. Thou fool, this night thy soul shall 
be required of thee : then whose shall those things be 
which thou hast provided ? ’—Lukb xii. 20. 

The word for ‘ fool * here is the same which St Paul 
eiii|)lovs in his argument al>out the Uesurrextion. 
It signifies one who dot^s not perceive what is passing 
before his eyes. He .stands in the midst of life like 
a senseless statue. And when Jesus terms the man 
in His parable a ‘ f(K)l,* He means that he is one who 
missf‘s the proper significance of life and has no jicr- 
ception of its real values. He does not see the true 
issues. He is blind, un perceiving. 

Now look at the man and oliserve the justice of 
this characteris^ition of him. 

I. And, first of all, you will notice that he was not 
in any .sense a had man. Thei*e was no wickedness, 
no depravity about him. On the contrary, he was 
a most estimable person. He wa.s rich, but there was 
no harm in this. Of course theie was none. Succesa 
is an excellent thing if it be rightly achieved, and it 
is the stupid or indolent man who cries out against it 
It is, to my mind, a good omen when a lad is amhiti* 
ous of getting on in the world, of fighting his life-battle 
and winning it. 

*I think,* said an old gentleman toward the close 
of his busy and successful caiwr, ‘there are three 
questions which will be put to us on the Day of 
Judgment : Did you make all you could ? How did 
you make it ? What use did you make of it ? * And 
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which of these Questions would hare convicted the 
man in the paiabie? He would have passed the first 
with the utmost credit He had made all he could ; 
he had missed no chance. He was a clever farmer. 
He had skill in crops and herds and understood the 
wavs of the market ; and he had prospered amazingly 
in his harvesting and breeding ana buying and selling. 
And it was all to his credit 

And as for the second question: *How did you 
make it ? * he would have passed that too. It is not 
suggested, you observe, that he had been guilty of 
any dishonesty, any sharp practice, any unfair dealing 
in the conduct of his affairs. 

But what use had he made of it? Ah ! there he 
had failed. He had a fault, and it is one to which 
the successful man is ever prone. And it was this — 
that he was so much taken up with his farm, his crops, 
his cattle, his buying and selling, that he had never 
a thought for the higher and more momentous in- 
terests of life. He neglected the supreme concerns, 
made no account of them, never took them into his 
reckoning — the supreme concerns : Death, Judgment, 
Eternity, God. 

II. When a man sells his soul — and he never 
means to sell it — he not only pays the price but loses 
the purchase. And so it hap|>ened with the Rich 
Fool. He bartered his soul for the world; and he 
pot the world, did he not? Yes, but he had no en- 
joyment of it while he had it, and he quickly found 
that he could not keen it 

There is a grim Italian saying that ‘our last robe 
is ma^le without pockets*. And the supremely im- 
portant question is what sort of things we are living 
for and setting our hearts upon — things which need 
[xickets, or the things which the heart carries. It is 
well for us to pause from time to time amid our 
worldly employments and Consider what the years 
have brought us and whether it be gain or loss. And 
it is so easy to determine. Perhaps they have brought 
us bnuuier lands and fuller barns ; and these are 
goixlly things if only we have wisdom to use them. 
But have they brought us also more love and gentle- 
ness and patience and courage and faith ana hope, 
more ^i»iritual-mindedne*s, a deeper knowledge of 
God, H closer intimacy with Chri.st and a fuller 
•vmpathy with His mind and will ? Whatever of 
tem|K)ral success or failure they may have brought 
os, the changeful years have brought as nothing but 
good if the world be less to us tlian it used to be, and 
C hrist more. — David Smith, Man's Need of Ood, p, 
1*5. 

*Thoo fool, this oight shall thjoool be required of thee.'— 
Luks xii. 2 a 

We rode by a fine seat : the owner of which (not 
much al)ovc fourscore years old) says he desires only 
to live thirty years longer; ten to hunt, ten to 
get money (liaving at present but twenty thousand 
pounds a year), and ten years to repent O that 
God may not say unto him, ‘ Thou fool, this night 
shall thy soul w required of thee*. — Wesley’s 
Journal, 


Rsrsasifoaa— XII. 20.— D. Brook, PfwicW# Magamm^ 
voL V. p. 33. O. Otmpbell Monrsn, tbuL voL zviii. p. 154 
H. P. Liddon, Sermons on Sams Words of Ckristf p. 160. Xll. 
21.— D. O. F. Msodooald, Christum World Pulpit^ voL ziiv. 
p. 205. 

* So is ht that layeth up treasure for himself, and is oot rich 
toward God. — Luas xxi. at. 

The influence of ancient philosophies, and also that 
of Christianity (so far as it has been taken seriously), 
have both bwn hostile to money-making ; but the 
influence of all visible realities is so consbintly in its 
favour, that the word ‘success* in the middle cbisses 
both of France and Finland means money and nothing 
else. The phrases, ‘Tt a riuesi; il est arrive, * and 
the expressions, * He has done well ; He has risen in 
the world,* do not mean that one has attaint'd any 
ideal excellence, but simply that he has betted money ; 
and in certain classes a man is considered a poor 
creature if he has not realised a foiiune. — P. G. 
Hameeton, French and English, p. 377. 

If thou tumest in towards thyself to live to thyself, 
to be happy in the workings of thine own will, to be 
rich in tne sharpness and acuteness of thy own reason, 
thou choosest to be a weed, and canst only have such 
a life, spint, and blessing from God, as a thistle has 
from the sun. — William Law. 

RsrsiiBifOM. — XII. 22*31. — A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy Seripturs — St. Luks, p. 342. XII. 24 — J, J. Blunt, 
Plain Ssrwons (3rd Series), p. 213. 

HOW THE LILIES GROW 
* Consider the lilies how they grow.* — Luks xil sy. 
They ^w : — 

I. Slowly. So slowly that increase is only notice- 
able at considerable intervals. It is Nature’s usual 
method. In the stalactite caves of Cheddar though 
the pendants and pillars are evidently in constant 

[ irocess of formation, there has been no appreciable 
en^hening or heightening for half a century. And 
as it b in the realm of the natural, so it is in 
the realm of the spiritual, e.g. in our personal 
religious experience. So also in the work of the 
Church. 

11. Mysteriously. ‘JToto they grow.* But who 
knows how ? So in all spiritual experiences and work. 
We must leave room for the mysterious and inscrut- 
able 

III. Under certain conditions. Absence of sunlight 
and moisture, poverty of soil, or lack of gentle 
breezes, will cause the flower to droop and die So 
in all spiritual matters ; ^wth is conditional Let 
the conditions be observed and strength with beauty 
of Christian character are secured. Under some con- 
ditions spiritual vigour is almost impossible The 
Cashmir proverb says, ‘ A fat man has no religion*. 
In that quaint fashion we have but a version of ' How 
hardly snail they that have riches enter into the 
kingdom of God*. — H. WindeosS| The Preaehonf 
Magazine, voL vu. p. 3*3. 
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Consider the lilies how they g;row : they toil not, they spin 
not ; and yet 1 say unto you, that Solomon in all hia ST^ory 
was not arrayed like one of these. —Luas xii. ay. 

Thkrk are times when I cannot rest in the ethical, 
when I cannot find any satisfaction in historical facts. 
The very evangel satisfies me not. I cannot read my 
Bible, and I cannot pray. But I go out into my 
gai'den to consider the lilies how they grow. Mtf 
fi€pifivdT€, they seem to preach : carking care, away ! 
— Dr, John Duncan. 

The highest voice ever heard on this earth said 
withal, 'Consider the lilies of the field: they toil 
not, neither do they spin ; yet Solomon in all his 
glory was not anayed like one of these *. A glance, 
that, into the deepest deep of Beauty. * The Ulies of 
the field ’ — dressed finer than earthly princes, spring- 
ing up there in the humble furrow-neld ; a beautiful 
eye looking out on you from the great inner sea of 
Beauty ! How could the rude earth make these, if 
her Essence, rugged as she looks and is, were not in- 
wardly Beauty? — C aelylk, on E[€roe$ (Lecture iii). 

Beside the moist clods the slender flags arise, filled 
with the sweetness of the earth. Out of the dark- 
ness under — that darkness which knows no day save 
when the ploughshare opens its chinks — they have 
come to light . . . Yonaer a steam-plough pants up 
the hill, groaning with its own strength, yet all that 
strength and might of wheels, and piston, and chains, 
cannot drag from the earth one single blade like these. 
Force cannot make it ; it must grow — an easy word 
to speak or write, in &ct full of potency. It is this 
mystery of growth and life^ of beauty and sweetness 
and colour, starting out of the clods, that gives the 
com its power over me — ^Richaed Jefferies. 

To us this is a truism. In the first century it must have 
seemed a paradox paradoxea . . . Almost all Christ’s 
moral precepts might be paralleled or illustrated b^ 
something m Hebrew or Jewish literature. This 
praise of the beauty of flowers cannot, apparently, be 
so paralleled. And it helps Christians to approxi- 
mate to a realisation of the spiritual altitude of 
Christ's conception of beauty ana glory in the moral 
world. Of all Christ’s sayings it is the most original 
— E. A. Arbott, The Son of Man, pp. 714, 715. 

RiPsaBNoa. — XI L S8 . — Kxpimiar (7th Seiiet), voL ▼. p. 

lai. 

' Nestber be ye of doobtful mind.’— L ues xil ep. 

Wherever 1 have been I have charged myself with 
contentment and triumph. — W alt Whitmaii. 

RpvBBBNcit.— XIJ. 29.— Spargeoo, Semens, rol. L No. 
2871 A. Marlareu, Expoiitumi ef Serifiure—SL L%ik$, 
p. 349. 

* Seek je the kingdom of God and rO these tbingi Aati 
add d unto joo. — Lukb xii. 31. 

Si K A KIVU of ttu uicalist Chinese philosopher, Wan 
Yang Ming, Dr. Nitobe, in his book on Bu$hido (p. 
18), observes that, 'Making allowance for the terms 
peculiar to either teaching, the passage, Seek ye first 


the kingdom of Ood and His righteousness, and 
all these things shall he added unto you, conveys 
a thought which may lie found on almost any page 
of Wan Yang Ming ’. 

*Seek je the kingdom of God.'— Lukk xii. 31. 

If you do not hapjien to have the means to go to 
Brazil, set out travelling to lieaven. It is a longer 
journey, and you will see moie by the way. Nay, I 
would say to the wealthy, travel in your own town- 
ship. Put off your fine clothes and go among the 
poor and oppi^essed ; work at the lx?nch with the 
carpenter's son, and in the pit with the collier; go on 
the road with the tiuinp and lighten the way a little 
for his feet — ana you will hear tilings you never 
thought to have heard. You will see things that in 
all your grand tours you could never attain to see. 
Like other problems the problem of property is liest 
solved indirectly. That is, not by seeking inatetial 
wealth diret!tlv, but by seeking that of which material 
wea H h is only the symbol. ‘ Set.fk ye first the kingdom 
. . and all these things shall be added unto you.’ 
Vaguely metaphysical as these words sound, yet I lie- 
licve they express a litemi fact. . . . Seeking ease we 
have found dise^ase ; scrambling for wealth, our civil- 
isation has become poverty-stricken beyond all ex- 

f iression ; prizing mere tecdinical knowledge, we have 
brgotten the exist* nee of wisdom ; and setting up 
material property as our deity, we have dethronetl the 
ruling power in our own natures. Not till this last is re- 
stonnl can we possibly attain to |X)s.se.'xsion of the other 
things. — Carpenter, ErKiUtniVs Ideal, pp. 159, 160. 

At a certain time of life certiin things cease to interest : 
but about some things when we cease to care, what 
will be the use of life, sight, hearing? — T hacikrat. 

An aim in life is the only foiiune worth the finding ; 
and it is not to be found in foreign lands, but in the 
heart itself. — R, E Stevenson. 

THE GIFT OP THE KINGDOM 

* Fear not, little flock: for it is jour Path r's g^ood pleasure 
to give you the kingdom.' — Lukk xn. 32 . 

L The kingdom of God is the gift of God. 

II. ’The gift of the kingdom includes all other gifta 
ITie greater includes the less. 

III. So the children of the kingdom ought to be 
brave and glad. ( 1 ) Keep the kingdom before you. 
Look far enough forward and you will not he afiaid. 
(2) Interpret dl life by it — A. Maciarkn. 

Rarmuerema — XII. 32.— W. J. Brook, S^rrrunu, p. 173. H. 
Woodcock, > 0uiUn4$(\«t Series), p. 39. T. H. Barlow, 
Chridian Worbi F lyit, roL li. p. 392. Expoiitor (flth Series), 
Tol. vil. p. 68 ; tbid. (6th Series), vol. riii. p. 35. 

* Make for yourselves a treasure in tbe heavens that failetk 
not For where your treasore is, there will your heart be 
also.'— Lukb xii. 33 , 34 . 

We listen in church with formal assent when the love 
of money is denounced as the root of all evil. But 
we hold practically that this language has eeased t# 
be applicable to the conditions of modem society* 
Energetic men are ambitious, and doire to e^i eel. 
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The only road by which they can now rise to pre- 
eminence lies in tiie accumulation of riches. Success 
is measured even in literature and art by the money 
which *can be made out of them. — F eouds, Short 
StvdieB, voL iil p. 162. 

Because a man has shop to mind 

In time and place, since flesh must live^ 

Needs spirit lacK all life behind, 

All stray thoughts, fancies fugitive, 

All loves except what tiade can give? 

But — shop each day and all day long ! 

Friend, your good angel slept, your star 
Suffered eclipse, fate did you wrong I 
From where these sorts of treasures are, 

There should our hearts be — Christ, how far ! 

— Browking. 

' I DEciJiRE,' said Wilberforce, during the anti-slavery 
crusade, ‘my greatest cause of difference with the 
democrats is their laying, and causing j)eople to lay, 
so great a stress on the concerns of this world as to 
occupy their whole minds and hearts, and to leave a 
few scanty and lukewarm thoughts for the heavenly 
treasure.* 

Can you have ownership of inorganic matter — of the 
mere materiala of life? . . . ('an you say to the 
treasures in chest and closet which the moth and rust 
are duly and diligently all the while corrupting, 
Treasures, Treasures, you are all mine, mine, mine? 
Yes, you can say so ; but in what sense exactly do 
you say so ? It is merely in the legal sense that you 
rub your hands as you gaze bending over them, and 
say, ‘ I can prevent any on4 else from using you * — 
or IS it in a grander sense than this? And if so, in 
what sense? — C arpenter, England's Ideal, pp. 144, 
145. 

ilKt’KRKNCB. — XII. 33 , 34. — D. Fraser, Meiaphon m iK$ 

Gottpf ' h , p. 28 . 

* Let your loins be g^irded about, and your lights burning.*— 

Lukk xii. 35. 

Ursula Hovers was not one of those who serve 
their Lord with dancing and a shout. Yet she 
sang to herself, veiy sedately, as she broke off each 
bursting pod, amid the fiercer jubilations of the 
paasion drunk blackbirds and finches : — 

Stand then with girded loins, and see your lamns be burning ; 

What though the sun lies fair tmou your patns to-day, 

Who reads the evening sky ? Wno knows if winds be turn- 
ing? 

The night comes surely. Watch and pray. 

— Maarten Maartens, in My Lady Nobody. 

* Let your loins be girded about,* etc.— Luxi xxi. 35-37 t 

This was the passage from which Principal Rainy 
preached his last sermon on board ship on nis voyage 
to Australia. In the course of the sermon, in speak ing 
of the * watches * in which it is .said that the Lord 
may come, he remarked it is ‘ perhaps not altogether 
fanciful * to divide the life of man into ‘ three watches *. 
'The firat is child -life, * when we have not yet begun 
to awake to the seriousness of life and only see the 


bright and joyous side,* and the third is age, * when 
our experience is ripe, but when we feel the ties that 
have bound us to earth gradually but surely lessen- 
ing their hold upon us and we are forced to look on 
to the great end*. ‘But,* the preacher continued, 

‘ there is a second period of life — let us call it the 
middle watch, though it may be the last,* and it is 
‘ the time when we are in the greatest danger of for* 
getting watchfulness*. ‘When the cares of busi- 
ness, the pleasures of society, the greed of gain and 
the glamour of the world threaten most to choke 
out the good seed from our hearts, then it is we 
need to pull ourselves together, to strive to realise we 
are not living for this world alone, and to listen mo.st 
intently, amid the confusing voices of earth, for the 
rustle of the angels* wings.* 

Rkpkrbncbs. — XII. 36 . — Expositor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 
155. XI 1 . 35, 36. — A. Maclai en, Expositions of Holy Scriptisrs 
-St Lulu, p. 358. XII. 35-37.— H. MelvUl, Penny Pulpit, No. 
1643, p. 185. XII. 35-38. —R. Allen, The IVcyids of Christ, 
p. 245. XII. 35-48. — Expositor (4th Series), vol. iv. p. 52. 
XII. 36. — J. Bolton, SelecUd Sermons (2n(l Series), p. 308. 
J. Kelmau, Ephemera Etemitatis, p. 325. XII. 37. — C. 
Bradley, Faithful Teaching, p. 86. A. Maclaren, Expositions 
of Holy Seripiure — St. Luke, p. 366. XII. 37, 38. — J. 
Molfatt, The Second Things of Life, p. 117. XII. 37, 38. — 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. zxxix. No. 2302. XII. 37 , 43, 
44. — A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — St. Luke, 
p. 373. XII. 38. — Expositor (4kth Series), vol. vi. p. 3«'1 ^k 

* Be ye therefore ready also : for the Son of man cometh at an 

hour when ye think not,*— L ukb xii. 40. 

During the Scripture re?%ding with the villagers at 
the Hall in the evening, he (i.e. Joseph John Gurney, 
the great Quaker banker and philanthropist) spoke 
of the awful conseciuences of delaying preparation 
for a dying hour, alluding to two deaths which had 
just occun*^, and ending with the words, Be ye also 
ready, for at such an howr as ye think not the Son 
of man cometh. The very next day he became un- 
well ; all that week he failed, and — almost without 
suffering — grew feebler till Saturday evening, when 
he said to his wife, ‘ I think I feel a little joyful,* and, 
with these woitls, fell into the sleep from which he 
never woke here. — Quoted in Mr. Hare*8 Onmeys 
of Earlham, il pp. 220, 221. 

Rbpbrbnors. — XI 1. 40. — F. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. L 
p. 1. W, H. Evans, Sermons for the OKwrcKs Year, p. 121. 

ST. PETER’S WEAKNESS AND STRENGTH 

* Then Peter said unto Him, Lord, speakest Thou this parahle 

unto us. or even to ail r '—Luke xii. 41. 

I suggest for our study the character-sketch of the 
failure of the very Apostle who spoke to our Lord 
the words of our text. In it I think we shall find it 
necessary to make very little allowance for the change 
in outward cireumstaiices before we arrive at a living, 
bright lesson for ourselves in that wonderfully human 
ncurative of St. Peter — of his goodness, his weakness, 
his fall, his penitence, his forgiveness, his new start 
For nothing will helo us more to make progress in 
the future than cleai^y to see the reason of our faU 
in previous encounters ; then it is that holy peniteK% 
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leading up to Gods forgiveness, builds the bridge 
by which men pass from sin to righteousness^ And 
while we cannot, of course, say that the study of St 
Peter*s failure can exhibit to us the whole source of 
the failui^ of all men, seeing that the reasons of 
men’s sins are as numerous and vaned as are men 
themselves, yet the story of St Peter’s denials, if we 
read it with a little care, is beyond question very 
instructive and far-reaching, and we can, I think, see 
reflected in it the origin and the history of many at 
least of our own falls. 

I. In thinking over the little diama, for such it 
almost is, we must not dwell on the fall of St Peter 
as if it were just the natural sequel to a mere rash 
boast — as if, I mean, St Peter nad been insincere 
from the beginning, as if from the beginning he had 
not been pre|)ared to do or suffer for the Lord. Far 
from it : when the Lord was arrested in the garden, 
it is St Peter who strikes a blow in His defence and 
thereby exposes himself to great danger, though the 
Lord s last wrought miracle appear to have saved 
him from arrest ; and when all the others, with the 
exception of St John, forsook the I^ixl and fled, St 
Peter moi-e bravely follows to the high priest’s house, 
where his recent act of violence must have placed him 
in sf)ecial danger in the company in which he found 
himself. Of his sincerity when he spoke and declared 
that however unfaithful others might be, yet he 
would be true, of this we need not doubt ; the bitter 
teiii*s which he shed when it was all over tell the same 
story; it was because he really loved the Loixl that 
he S|X)ke as he did ; it was b^use he really loved 
the Lord that he wept. ITie mistake he made was 
that he compared himself with others, and boasted 
of his love ; for however great it might be, it could 
offer no reason for the disparagement of others. And 
then he made the fuilher mistake of under-estimating 
the difficulty of that which he had taken upon 
himself; I say under-estimating advisedly, for the 
temptation to deny the Lord was all the greater 
bemuse it came in such a comparatively contemptible 
way. If he had imagined anything clearly, perhaps 
he had pictured to himself some such scene as that in 
which he did boldly strike to defend the Lord. The 
question of a maid-servant and the greater difficulty 
of meeting that, he had not foreseen. And let me 
call attention to the fact that, as St John describes 
the matter, in the fii'st and second denial St Peter 
meiely follows the lead of his questioner. The 
question is so put as to show that it expected St 
Peter to say that he was no friend of Jesus of Nazar- 
eth, and St. Peter only said what he felt he was ex- 
pected to say. If the first question had come in a 
less trivial way, if it had been a formal in(|uiry, and 
St. I’eter had felt that he was on his trial, the result 
would no doubt have l)een different As it was, he 
was in rather a difficult position, the company was 
dangerous ; it was a mistake, so he would feel, to 
contradict any one and l)egin a quarrel ; he simply 
wished to escape o^)^e^vation, perhaps, with the very 
purpose of bravely dying for the l>ord when the right 
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moment should arrive when he could assist Him. 
And so with easy compliance, not thinking that there 
was yet anything to fight about, he simply assented 
to the lead of his questioner and avoided any un- 
pleasantness. 

II. All this is very true to our timid, self-saving 
nature. Can we not recall occasions when, really 
being at heart on the right side, we have allowed 
ourselves to appear to be on the wrong side because 
we have thought that the occasion was not big enough 
to call for a real declaration of our principles ? Some- 
thing wrong has been proposed and a young person, 
man or woman, assents, in the hope that after all it 
will not be done, and so all will end well, without 
anything disagreeable being caused by an outspoken 
pixitet Something clever has been said about 
another, not by way of good-humoured character- 
study, but possessing its only point in its malicious- 
ness and sting; some risky joke has been made, and 
Christs timid follower has not laughed outright, for 
he could not really approve, and he was not I'eally in 
the least amused ; but he has feebly smiled, enough, 
so he hojied, to save his conscience on the one hand, 
and not to make him singular or unpopular on the 
other. My firm conviction is that in many of the 
dangers of life the gravest harm will often have as its 
first step this easy half-pretended assent to the wrong 
spoken by otheis, and, on the other hand, Christ’s 
faithful follower will be savetl fix>m further attack of 
wrong if from the beginning he or she meets such 
remarks with the unspoken but unmistakable dissent 
of a self-respecting silence, or with just the look that 
simply and modestly liespeaks a different standard of 
thought, the look before which a meaner nature by 
instinct is cowed. And observe, while St Peter, in 
his timid effort to avoid anything awkward, had 
begun to slip further and further away from his high 
resolve, St. John, who kept near to the Lord, and 
made no kind of compromise, was not even assailed. 
What a contrast ! What a lesson ! The place of 
faithfulness — true, simple, and complete — will always 
be the place of safety ; when we keep nearest to 
Christ we have least to fear. 

III. We know now that which St Peter then did 
not know. Christ must die for Peter before Peter 
could die for Christ ; such is an old comment on all 
this. But Christ did die for Peter, and in the end 
Peter was privileged to die for Christ ‘ Verily, verily/ 
so, soon after, the Ix)rd said to him, ‘Verily, verily, 

I say unto thee, when thou shalt be old, thou shalt 
sti'etch forth thy hands and another shall gird thee 
and carry thee whither thou wouldest not. This 
spake He signifying by what death he should glorify 
God.* And some of us in a famous book, accurate 
and imaginative, have read details of the story of St 
Peters death for Christ But we need^^not travel 
outside the limits of Holy Scripture to recognise the 
change that came over St Peter after Christ had 
died for him and the Holy Spirit had been sent 
His nature was not altered ; God’s influence does not 
change men in that sense ; He does not abolish and 
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annihilate the disposition with which we are bom ; 
He chastens, and ennobles, and consecrates it In 
the Rpistle to the Galatians we read that St. Peter 
still had the same tendencies as ever. Hut in the 
Acts of the Apostles we read of his l)oldness and his 
defiance of the great authorities of Jerusalem ; we 
read of his public speeches for Christ’s name ; we read 
of his love for Christ made good in action ; and those 
humble words of his involving no comparison of him- 
self with others, and only claiming that he had a 
personal aflection for Christ, ‘I>ord, Thou knowest 
all things, Thou knowest that I love Thee,* were 
justifieu by his life and by his death. — H krtram 
P oi.Loc'K {liishop of Norwich)^ The Guardian^ Slst 
October, 1910. 

RKFKRRNcni. — XII, 42. — Expodtor (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 
404. XII. 48. — H. M. Butler, Harrow School SernumSf p. 332. 
Expodtor (4th Series), vol. iv. p. 62. 

THE FIRE CHRIST FLUNG ON EARTH 

* 1 am come to send fire on the earth.'— L ukb xil 49. 
ArroRDiXG to a wort! of His own, Christ came from 
the heavenly sphere to fling fire on earth. In langu- 
age which from any other lips would have been called 
reckless, He said this and more — that He sent not 
p< ace, but a sword. Into a world where already so 
many sbar|> swords were busy, He brought another 
keener than all the rest, th it was to cut asunder the 
nearest and the dearest Whatever may he involved 
in the symbol of fire, this, at least, is 1 fear, it means 
assault and transformation of the existing state. So 
in the Christ’s thought His religion did not come to 
crown, with a final ^lory, a fair temple long in build- 
ing and needing but that to complete it A religion 
welcomed by men as sweetly reasonable, accommodated 
to their imaginings, distuibing but little the peace of 
their conditions, is not Christianity. To Christ the 
world as it was needed transfw mation ; out of fervent 
heat the new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness, 
WHS to risa 

1. What can be easier than to fling fire? A child 
nmv throw the brand and raise a conflagration that 
will not cease till the great city lies a mass of charred 
and blackened ruins. Building is slow and diflicult, 

I »it one needs no skill to destrey. The young reformer 
Ls flushed with brilliant anticipations. He doubts not 
that his own ardours will spread from heart to heart 
and change the face of things. C’hrist was wiser. 
His were the noblest and most kindling thoughts; 
they dropped from the height of the Divine nature, 
but they could not set the world ablaze. Though 
H(‘ came to send fire on earth, and longed to see it 
burning. He bethought Himself that first He must 
be baptised with the baptism of death, and was 
straitened till it was accomplished. 

l^’hat Christ foresaw and meant His death is the 
key to the true understanding of His life. 

H. Christ knew what we have each to discover, 
that the world is very hard to set on fire. He under- 
rated neither the greatness nor the difficulty of the 
work He had to do. But He did not despair. It 
vou II. 


woe possible, but possible only in one way. He must 
die, and so kindle the fire which would never l)e put 
out. He knew best, we may be sure. It is not Hi* 
example that will save men, perfect thoiigfi it ia 
We have all of us ha<l examples enough to condemn 
us, though we had never seen Him. It is not His 
counsel and wi>dnm that will redeem a world that 
has almost l>een advised into hell. It is His death 
that alwolves us, renews us, brings us back to (iod. 
If for the hour thought retreats from the central 
theme of StTipture, it must return to what St. Taul 
deemed the very trium|)h and crown of the Mternal 
Reason. If the (’hurch begins to forget the death of 
Christ, her sinking fii*es will remind her of her loss. 
To use the old language of the burnt offer ng, it is 
the fire kept burning on the altar that bums day and 
night and shall never go out 

HI. The grmt token and witness of Christ on earth 
is the life kindled by Him in the beginning mid burn- 
ing on steadily to tfie end. l*erha|)S none of us know 
what such lives have l)een and are to us ; how our 
faith and hope hang on them. ITiey always burn on 
the altar of Christ’s death, and may we not say on an 
altar of their own selbsacrificc. 

Christ came nearly two thousand yea’s ago to set 
the world on fire — ha^^ He done it? He has kindled 
a fire ; that cannot be denitxl. ITie years are years 
of the Lord. But will it go out? Many ho|)e that 
it will. They do their bt»st to extinguish it. First 
put it out, some of them are idling us, and you will 
see what our science and [xilitics will do tor you. 
Many fear it They give heed to despairing voices 
at home and abroad and see the fire langui>hing and 
dying. But it shall never go out. It is burning and 
it will spread till the whole world is mught and 
wrap|>ed in its flames. — W. Uobketson Nicoll, Ten 
Minute Sermons, p. SOI. 

Rkperencks. — XII. 49. — W, L. Alexander, SormonM ^ p, 1. 
W. H. Hutchini^, Sermon- SkefcKea, p. 128. Spurj^eon, Set- 
mone, vol, xv. No. 854. A. MacUren, Expodtione of Holy 
Scripture — St, Luke, p. 381, XII. 50. — -J, Keble, Sermons for 
the Holy If^eek, p. 24. H. Bouar, Short Sermons for Family 
Reading, pp. 1)0, 102. 

* Suppose je that I mm come to give peace on earth ? • • • 
Peace on earth.'— Luxs xii. 51, with 11. 14. 

True Christianity is both, and alternately a cement 
and a solvent — V inet. . 

Rbferbncbs. — XII. 64 , — Expositor (6th Series), vol. vilL 
p. 140. XII. 64-67. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xix. No. 1135. 
XII. 60.— J. G. Rogers, Christian World Pulpit, voL xllli. p. 
236. XII. 67.— T. Sadler, Sermons for Children, p. 77. T. 
Sadler, Sunday Thoughts, p. 39. XIII. 1. — Expositor (5tk 
Series), vol. i. p. 90. XIII. 1-3. — J. A* Atkinson, Th§ 
Cholera: Is the Visitation of Oodf No. !• Xlll. 1-5.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. vii. No. 408. Xlll. l-9.—SiqpMUtr 
(4U1 Seriw), voL rlL p. 232. 

Luu xin. a, $. 

Thtnv ye that they were sinners above all men that 
dwelt in Jerusalem ? 1 tell yoa, nay ; but extwpt n 
repent, ye shall alt likewise perish. In one day tbs 
nay will command a ready aasent : but the warning 
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added, and the character with which it stamps such 
events as foreshadowings of judgment, will’tiot readily 
be entered into. — M‘L kod CampbkUm 

THE CALL TO REPENTANCE 

{For Lent) 

* Except ye repent ye shall all likewise perish.’— Luas xiii. 3. 
I. The Voice of the Love of Qod. — Let us make quite 
sure that the call which comes to us now is the voice 
of the love of God, seeking to awaken those who are 
asleep in carelei»8 sin, seeking to bring back those who 
have wandered, to set free those who are tied and 
bound by the chains of evil habit The voice of God 
is even now calling us to search and examine our hearts 
and lives only because He loves us and would lead us 
into the paths which lead to perfect peace. 

n. Its Universal Application. — If there should bt* 
any one who thinks that this matter has no mean- 
ing or importance for him, if there be any whi> 
intend to put aside all thought of Lent as regards 
their own inner life, or who are content to go on as 
they are without any prayerful self-examination, with> 
out any effort of self-discipline, I would ask them ver\ 
seriously to take to heart what St Paul says on this 
aubiect He was no self-indulgent idler, and yet, alter 
perhaps twenty years of devoted service, he says, ‘ I 
keep under my body and bring it into subjection 
Is there any one here whose pfist life has been so 
wholly given to f'hrist that he can dare to say that 
he has risen above the neiKl of that self-discipline which 
St Paul found necessary for the safety of his .soul ? 

Ill* The Lesson Needed. — We have in the words 
of our text a striking instance of the way in which 
our Lord answered the thouj^hts rather than the words 
of those around Him. He laid down for all time this 
rule, that we are not to judge of the misfortunes of 
others as to how far they may be the result of their 
own misdeeds ; we are not to claim for ourselves any 
merit or favour l^ecause we have \ieen shielded from 
loss or suffering. 

IV. Make-believe Repentance, — Re})entHnce had 
become too much a mere matter of words, an empty 
show for what had no real existenc-e in the heart. 
We seem to gather this from our lx)rd s own teach- 
ing with regard to the make-believe repentance of 
the Pharisee. Let us be quite sure, and especially at 
this season of Lent, that our repentance is real, that 
it is in the sight of God, and not merely a show U) 
man. It will oe well for us to be on our guard against 
some of the common imitations of repentance, which 
may suffice to silence a conscience whicn has never been 
really aroused, but which cannot bring peace to a 
troubled soul. 

(a) The first of these imitations of repentance^ 
because the most common, is to be satisfied with a 
sorrow for the consequences of sin and not for the sin 
itself. 

(h) Another danger is that we should he satisfied 
with a general confession of our evil deeds, merely 
Floating the words that we are miserable sinners. 
That is good but it is not enough. 


(c) And one more caution, let us be very careful 
to take God’s standard and not the world’s. How 
many silence their conscience by saying they are no 
worse than their neighlwurs ! How can such an ex- 
cuse stand before the great white throne ? In their 
early years young people unit not think ; in the busy, 
active prime of life they do not think ; when the heart 
becomes hard and worldly they cannot thiuk ; and 
then perhaps, when the realities of death and eternity 
are close at band, they dare not think. Surely then 
it is well for us to have a special time appointed when 
we may force ourselves to think of sin and death and 
judgment. 

Rbpebbncbb. — XJII. 3. — E. A. Bmjr, Semumi, vol. i. p. 90. 
Xill. 3-6. — J. A. Alexander, The Chapel of Jeeue ChrUt, p. 
431. 

* Or those eighteen, upon whom the tower in Siloam fell, and 
slew them, think ye that thev were sinners above all men 
that dwelt in Jerusalem ? Lukr xiii. 4. 

‘ W E cannot tell what is a judgment of God ; ’tis pre- 
sumption to take u|K)n us to know. Commonly,’ adds 
Selden, ‘ we say a judgment falls upon a man for some- 
thing in him we cannot abide.’ 

Addison moralises on this in the Spectator for 1 8th 
September, 17112. ‘One would think,’ he observes. 
‘ that several of our own historians, in particular, had 
many revelations of this kind made to them. f)ur 
own English monks seldom let any of their kings de- 
part in peace, who had endeavoured to diminish the 
power or wealth of which the ecclesiastics were in 
those times possessed. William the Conqueror's rac*e 
generally found their judgments in the New Forest, 
where their father had f)ullcd down churches and mon- 
asteries.’ As the ess^iyist oteerves, in conclusion, the 
pl*esumptuousness of such a temper is evident from 
two considerations — ‘ First, that, generally speaking, 
there is no calamity or affliction, which is supposed to 
have happened as a judgment to a vicious man, which 
does not sometimes hapi)en to men of approved reli- 
gion and virtue And secondly, ‘ It is impossible for 
us to know what are calamities, and what are blessings ’. 

The common, trashy mind of our generation is still 
aghast, like the Jt ws of old, at any word of an unsuc- 
cessful virtue. Job has been written and read ; the 
tower of Siloam fell nineteen hundred years ago ; yet 
we have still to desire a little Christianity, or, failing 
that, a little even of that rude old Norse nobility of 
soul, which saw virtue and vice alike go unrewanled, 
and was yet not shaken in its faith. — R. L. Stkvkn-os, 
Preface to Men and Books. 

RBFEBBNOBa — XIII. 4. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. ii. p. 
330. XJII. 6-9. — C. Perren, Revival Sermoru in OtUline, p. 
324. H. Howard, The BaimerU of the Sotd, p. 30. Expontor 
(6th Series), vol. ii. pp. 220-366. 

THE BARREN FIQ TREE 

* Behold, these three years 1 come seeking fruit on this flg 
tree and find none : cut it down ; why cumbereth it the 
ground.’ ~Lukb xiii. 7. 

This parable, one of the shortest, is yet one of 
fullest of Divine teaching. It was spoken, primarily, 
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about the tTewish nation. But it refers also to the 
individual, and the teaching is also to the individual. 

We notice three things about it. 

I. Qod Is Working out a ^Mighty Plan. — Ghni^s 
plan is this. His vineyard, His Church, His King- 
dom is to extend all over the earth. His Gospel to 
he [^reached to every nation : ‘ that every man should 
know Jesus as his Saviour*. Such is God's plan. 
We are only units in God*s mighty plan, only fig 
trees in God's vineyard. He has a right to expect 
something of us, and so He comes and insi^ects us. 

If. A Fruitless Tree. — If God finds the Christian 
not living jis he should, not bearing the fruit that 
was expected of him, there can be only one result. 
That Christian must be taken up, cast out, and de- 
8tn>yed. There can be no room in God's vineyard 
for the sluggard ; he must be destroyed, forgotten, 
driven away from God. I^t us apply that to our- 
selves and let us keep that thought close before us. 
We are fig trees in God’s mighty vineyard. God 
has nut you and me just where we are at present. 
He has not forgotten our whereabouts. He has 
tended us carefullv, He has given us capacity of body 
and of mind. He has expended upon us all this 
loving care ; and in return He makes inspection of 
our state at unexpected moments, and so finds out 
the it^sult of this wonderful care. I tell you these 
are solemn times when God does this, when He comes 
very near to us. 

III. The Cause of Barrenness. — Let us take 

another glance at the fig tree of the [larable. Why 
was it barren ? It had received every attention, had 
bisiu carefully nurtured, its externals were healthy, it 
made a good show. Why did it not produce fniit? 
'Inhere was no |)ower in it It did not possess that 
life-producing sap which could percolate from the 
roots and produce the fruit. There was something 
retarding this flow of the sap which produces fruition, 
something which had caused it to dry up. Out- 
wardly, it looked well ; inwardly, it was unhealthy. 

Is that what G(h 1 means us — a part of His Church — 
to be, a fig tree barren of fruit ? He has given us 
all those Wessings, and the result is nothing, or very 
little at best C^in we say why there are so many 
weak Christians, why our fives are so barren? Yes, 
because there is no power — no power of the Holy 
Ghost 

Kkkvrknobi. — XIII. 7, 8. — Spurgeon, iSmaoni, vol. xL 
No, 050 . XIII. 8. — T. F. Crosse, Sermom (2nd Series), p. 
230 . Spurgeon, SermoiUy vol. xxv. No. 1461. XIII. 8, d . — 
Bishop Bethell, Sermons^ vol. ii. p. 213. XI 11. 9. — Brooke 
Herford, (Jhrutian World Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 362. J. Stuart 
Holden, TK« Pr§-EmtnerU Lord^ p, 197. XIII. 1(^13. — 
Spurgeon, Sermom^ vol. xxiv. No. 1426; toI. L No. 2891.- 
Xlli. 10-17 . — ExpoiUor (4th Series), vol. vL p. 272. A. 
Maclaren, Expontiont of Holy Soriptur $ — 8L Luk$j p. 1. XIU. 
12.— W. P. j^lfero, Lmom from /sum, p. 103. 

* Doth not each one of jon on the Sabbath loose his ox or hie 

ass from the stall, and lead him away to watering. — 

Lukk xm. 13. 

In Sylvia^a Lav&r$ (diap. xxx.) Mn. Odekell describee 
Sylvia after her marriage and change from the countiy 
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life to that of a town. * Sitting in the dark parlour 
at the back of the shop, and doing ** white work,” waa 
much more wearying to her than running out into 
the fields to bring up the cows, or spinning wool, or 
making up butter. She sometimes tnought to herself 
that it was a stiange kind of life where there were 
no outdoor animals to look after ; the ox and the 
ass ” had hitherto come into all her ideas of humanity ; 
and iher care and gentleness had made the dumb 
creatures round her father’s home into mute friends 
with loving eyes, looking at her as if wistful to speak 
in words the grateful regard that she could read with- 
out the poor expression of language.’ 

RsFKRBifost. — Xlll. 16. — Expontor (7th Series), voL vL p. 
667. Xlll. 18. — Llewelyn Davies, Ths Proryon of Ood^ pp. 
41-64. Xlll. 18, 19. — J. Lsidlaw, Studioo in Iho Parableo, 
p. 81. R. Winterbothsm, Tho Kingdom of Hoa/von, p. 62. 
Spurgeon, Sermom^ vol. xxxv. No. 2110. XIII. 18^4. — 
Spurgeon, Sormom, vol. xlv. No. 2630. Xlll. 19. — Expositor 
(4th Series), vol. ii. p. 421. Xlll. 20. — A. G. Mortimer, 
The ChwrcEe Loesone for tho Chiridian Yoar^ pt. Iv. p. 249. 
XIII. 20, 21. — R. Winterbotham, The Kingdom of Hearom^ p. 
70. J. Laidlaw, Studios in iho Parahlee, p. 81. Xlll. 21. — 
Expositor (4th SeriesX vol. ii. p. 330 . Xlll. 22-30. — A. 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scriptwre — Si, Luke^ p. g. 

THE QUESTION OP POLLY 
* Are there few that be saved ? Luxs ztti. as. 

This question may no doubt be asked from different 
motives. Nevertheless it is a foolish question. 
When it comes from the head it always is so; 
only when the heart lends it its tenderness and 
anxiety can it be profitably asked. And Jesus 
treats it as a foolish question : He does not respond 
to the speaker’s curiosity or speculative intei-est ; 
turning away from him to the others who were 
present, He says : ‘ Strive to enter in at the strait 
gate ; for many, I tell you, shall seek to enter in and 
shall not be able’. It is the same word, no doubt, 
which we find in a fuller form in the Sermon on the 
Mount: ‘Enter ye in at the strait gate, for wide 
is the gate and broad is the way which leadeth to 
destruction, and many there be which go in thereat ; 
because strait is the gate and narrow is the way that 
leadeth unto life, ana few there be that find it ’. 

I. Question and answer alike recognise, what is 
recognised by every unsophisticated conscience, that 
there is such a thing as salvation, and that it cannot 
be taken for granted. In other words, what is put 
before us in this life is an alternative. There are 
two gates, two ways, two goals, two sides of the 
throne, two ^ kinds of foundation for the house we 
build; and we have to make our choice between 
them. We can go in at the strait gate, or at the 
wide gate, but not at both. We can travel in the 
broad way or the narrow way, but not in both. 

II. The strait gate, as we see from the Sermon on 
the Mount, is so called in opposition to the wide 

r te, and the wide gate is not ^ hard to understand. 

wide gate is one through which you can pass easily, 
cairying what you please, and no questions askect 
That, «taus telb us, is the kind of gate which opm 
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on the way that leads to destruction. Anybody can 
go in, and take what he likes along with him. The 
wide gate is always busy ; the broad way thronged 
with travellers. Von can drift in with the stream, 
you can have the pleasant sense of being well siip- 
porttnl, you can maintain a certain self-respect by 
pointing to the large numbers of people, of all |K)s- 
sible capicities, tastes, aful characters, who have 
taken that way. Neve rtheless, it leads to destiuc- 
tion. 

III. W^hat, then, is meant by the* strait gate which 
opens on the path of life? It is a gate, iis the name 
suggests, which excludes much. Vou can carry a 
thousand things to hell which you must lay d<iwn 
In fore vou can take the fii-st step on the way which 
leads to heaven. In one sense it is wide enough ; it 
can admit any man ; it can let the whole human 
race [klss through, if they come one by one, and strip 
at the outside; but it is not wide enough for any- 
thing else. The cpiestion luis sometimes l>een asked, 

• \V' hat, in one word, is the strait gate?’ and vari- 
ous answers have been given. It has bec*n calltHl Ue- 
pentince, Faith, Christ, and what not Even if these 
answei-s are in some respects true, as they are, they 
are misleading ; they divert the niinil from the very 
point which Jesus wishes to emphasise. His pur- 
pose is to make us feel tlmt the entrance to the path 
of life is hu entrance in front of which man becomes 
suddenly, profoundly, [x*rhaps startlingly conscious, 
that if he is ever to j)ass through there he must leave 
much behind him. If there is one word which ex- 
presses thi.s, it is Kenunciation 

IV. Jesus bikes it for grantcil that every one has 
something to part with. The .;ate is a strait gate 
for all who go up to it, Jliere is not a man on 
earth who can be sa\ed as he is: he has something 
to renounce before he can enter into life. This is 
one of the indirect waNS in which Jesus assumes the 
natural sinfulness of the human heart The heart 
may have the capacity of heroism, and of making the 
^reat renunciation which is required ; hut no heart 
IS spared renunciation ; no man entei’s the kingdom 
without the sense of sacrifice and constraint. And 
it is Ixjcaiise the renunciation is painful and requii-es 
a great effort that Jesus says with such solemnity 
and urgency : ‘ Strive to enter in at the strait gate ; 
for many, I say unto you, shall seek to enter in and 
shall not l)e able — tJamks Dkxxey, Gospel Quesiiona 
and Answers^ p. 120. 

Rkfkrkm ks. — Xin. 23, — A Scotch Preacher, 7\e Strait 
(rate, p. 27. XIM. 2*3. 24. — J. T. Brampton, Fratribu$, p. 72. 

8 . Ii 4 ?ritley, Parish Sertnoiu, p. 85. G. W, Brameld, Practical 

Semu/rut, p. 230. 

THE NARROW DOOR 

• Strive to enter in by the narrow door.’--LuKi xni. 24 . 

What are the things against which men have to 
strive to enter into God’s kingdom ? 

I. That against which most |>eople have to strive, 
if they would enter into life, i.s the pride of their own 
Heart. Inhere is no hindrance standing between more 


})eople and God than that of pride, and there is na 
sin which people are rnoie anxious for otliers ta 
think them guiltless of than pride. Therein lies its 
subtlety. How is pride manifested ? Pride mani- 
fests itself in a refusal, fii-st. to accept the Uivina 
estimate of the heart's condition ; ana secondly, and 
con.se(]uently, pride manifests itself in a refusal ta 
obey the firnt Divine injunction — ‘ Repent*. 

11. There are those who will have to strive against 
false confidences. There are those who are trusting 
in their observance of law ; those who are tmsting in 
the fact that they have never openly broken the com- 
mandments of the Decalogue There are tho.se who 
are putting confidence in a pix>fession of ('hristianity, 
putting confidence, moreover, in Christian scrvicai 
HI. Many are lx?ing kept out of the kingdom by 
some false conception of God ; who are l)ei ng kept 
out of the kingilom by some doctrinal dilficu Ity. 
To s|x*ak of the knowledge of God and of the counsel 
of (iod as a reason for your indifference and your 
continuing in sin, is to attempt to gnisp within tha 
compass of your finite mind infinite things which 
cannot be, and is todisi-egaid and disobey the tender, 
compassionate voice of the Omnipotent One wha 
calls you to personal, individual, immediate responsi- 
bility, and says to you — ‘Your business is to strive 
to enter in *. 

IV. Some one else is not a Christian because ther 
l)elieve that if a man does his l)est God is so good 
that He will save him. That is not true. And why 
not? Because a man is liest when he is worthless, 
liecause man’s best in the sight of heaven is un- 
holy. 

V. Many are not Christians because they art 
afraid of the strife. People have said to me : * I 
would like to be a Christian, but I could not keep 
it’. Their idea of Christianity is that they make 
a start, and then have to keep it. Once you have 
made a start you do not keep Christianity, Christian- 
ity keep you. Strive to |ia.ss the narrow d(K)r, and 
!>eyond the place where it swings upon its |K)rtal, find 
the breadth and the magnificence, the sweetness and 
the light of Gcxl’s kingship and comradcKhin with 
Christ. — G. Campbell Moboan, Christian World 
Pvipit^ voL LXL p. 241. 

STRIVE TO ENTER IN 

Lukb nil. 34. 

I. Vagrant desires are not enough without a settled 
earnest purpose. Be in earnest 

II. Desires to be in the kingdom are not enough, 
unless you seek the right way. Be in earnest in 
the right direction. Christ is the Door. To enter 
in we need (1) Humiliation. (2) Repentance (S) 
Faith. 

HI. Future seekings all vain. This is the time — 
A. Maclarkm. 

Rkitvrkncer— X 7II. 24.— C. Parrsn, Outlim Ssrmsm, 

IfiO. G. Bellett, Potroehial Ssrmom^ p. 85. J. Keble, Semum 
far Sundays after Trinity, pt. 1. p. 128. 8purf(eon, Serma m, 
voL viii. No. 475. J. Lsidlsw, AudimmUu ParabUs, p. 181. 
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And he ehaU anewer and say to yon, 1 know yon not whence 
ye are Luxe xiii. 25. 

There is no scarcity of faith now, such as it is ; for 
re shall not now light upon the man who will not say, 
ne hath faith in Christ. But, alas ! dreams make no 
nan’s righta ... I verily think that the world hath 
too soft an opinion of the gate to heaven, and that 
many shall get a blind and sad beguile for heaven. 
For there is more ado than a cold and frozen ‘ I^ord, 
Lord *. It must be a way narrower and straighter 
than we conceive. It were good to take a more 
judicious view of Christianity. For I have been 
doubting if ever I knew more of Christianity than 
the letters of the name. — S amuel IluTHKRKORa 

RxrRRKNom. — XIII. 2S. — VV. H. Brookfield, Swmont, p* 
Ci. XIII. 26, 27 . — d* J. Blunt, Plain Sermom (3rd Series), 
164. XIII. 27 . — A. R. Ash well, God in Hi$ IPork and Natturo, 
p. 69. Expotitor (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 410. 

Luxi XIII. 28, 29. 

Envy will not always prevail — envious scoundrels 
may chuckle for a time at the seemingly complete 
success of the dastardly arts to which they have 
recoui-se, in order to crush merit — but Providence is 
not asleep. All of a sudden they see their supposed 
victim on a pinnacle far above their reach. Then 
there is weeping and gnashing of teeth with a ven- 
geance, and the long melancholy howl. Oh, there is 
nothing in this world which gives one so perfect an 
idea of retribution as the long melancholy howl of 
the disan|K)intcd envious sc'oundrel when he sees his 
•opposed victim smiling on an altitude far above his 
reach, — From Burrow’s, Wild Wales, chap, xxxvil 

Rbfkrkncks. — XIII, 28. — Expotitor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 
640. XIII. 29. — F. W. Symes, Prtach^t MagoMint, vol. xvii. 
p. 611. Expotitor (6tli Series), vol. viii. p. 140. XIII. 30, — 
ipiir^oii, Sermom, vol. li. No. 2934. Expotitor (7th Series), 
vol. V. p. 334. XIII. 31. — J. Sulkcr, Christian fVorld Pulpit, 
vol. liii. p. 64. XIII. 31, 32.-— D. Fraser, Aletaphort in the 
Qotpelt, p. 202. XIII. 32. — J. Baines, Twenty Semom, p. 91. 
XIII. 32, 33. — A. Maclaren, Expotitiom of Holy Scripturt-St. 
Luke, p. 14. XIII. 33. — Newman Smyth, Christian fVorld 
Pulpit, vol. xlvii. p. 267. C. F« Aked, ilnd., vol. Ux. p. 323. 
Expotitor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 27 ; ihid, ' voL iii. p. 133 ; 
dbuL vol. V. p. 16; ibid, (6th Series), vol. v. p. 16. Xlll. 
64 .— 1). Fraser, Metaj)hort in the Gospels, p. 209. Expositor 
(Gth Series), vol. i. p. 238 ; ibid, vol. vii. p. 133. XIII. 34. — 
A. T. lloberUoD, Epochs in the Life of Jesus, p. 120. 

* Behold, your bouse is left unto you desolate.'— L ukb xiii. 35. 
If it is not a tragical life we live, then I know not 
what to call it Such a story as that of Jesus Christ 
— the history of Jerusalem, say, lieing a part of the 
Universal History.* ITie nak^, the embalmed, un- 
bui ied death of Jerusalem amid its desolate hills — 
think of it— T horkau. 

Compare the apt u.se made of this in Tennyson’s 
Aylmer's Field, with its closing ciy 

As cried 

Christ ere His agony to those that swore 
Not by the temple hut the gold, and made 
Their own traditions God, and slew the lA>rdy 
And left their memories a world's eurse — * fiAold^ 

Your boose Is left unto you deeolate.* 


RaranaNORs. — XIV. 1. — W. C. Wheeler, Sermom and Ad- 
dresses (2nd Series), p. 163 ; Christianity in Daily Conduct, pu 
227 . XIV. 1.14. — A. Maelaren, Exposittom of Holy Seriptwm 
— St, Luke, p. 23. 

THE MEN WITHOUT A SABBATH 

* And Jes js answering spake unto the lawyers and Pharisees 
saying. Is it lawful to heal on the Sabbath day ? And 
they held their peace. And He took him, and healed 
him, and let him go ; and answered the^ sayii^, Which 
of you shall have an ass or an ox fallen into a pit and will 
not straightway pull him out on the Sabbath day ? And 
they could not answer Him again to these things.' — Luca 

XIV. 3.6. 

The lA)rd delivered His primary challenge to the 
Jews through the Sabbath Day. It was, as it were. 
His gauge of battle, His test case. For His own 
personal significance turned on His relation to this 
Sablmth Day question. Not that in this He chal- 
lenged the validity of the older Covenant. On the 
contrary, He always claimed the authority of the 
older C ovenant on His own sida He appealed for 
His own justification to the principles estai)lished in 
the Law of Moses, or to the nreewents rec*orded in 
the SMcred IBooks. He assertea that He Himself was 
giving to the Sabbath its proper legal value, and that 
the Jews, in obstructing His action, were defying their 
own law. 

The collision arose wholly on the interpretation to 
be put upon the Sabbath. And here the logic of 
Christ worked in exactly the opposite direction to 
the logic of the Pharisee. He and they, therefore, 
could never come to terms, for they drew opposite 
conclusions from the same premiss ; that premiss was 
the sanctity of the Sabbath. Both held by that 
The Sabbath was the day consecrated to Gixi, when 
man aiine befoi'e His Maxer to rejoice in the work of 
His hands, ns God had rejoiced in His own works in 
the day when He pronounced all very good. 

I. ‘ All was very good.’ That was the note of the 
day. God’s ben^iction was on everything that He 
had made. He found the peace of His repose in 
that splendid satisfaction. So it had been at the 
Ix^ginning. So it still was for those drawn within 
the covenanted relationship, for that Israel whom He 
had redeemed out of slavery, for that first-bom race 
ransomed by the Passover I.Amb, lifted out of Egyptian 
darkne'iS into the light of Divine knowledge, sancti- 
fied and purified by deliverance through the waten 
of the Red Sea. All was good for those, at any 
rate, bound to Him by covenant The eternal verdict 
stood fast Each recurring Sabbiith proclaimed it 
afresh. Israel stood in the favour of God, and could 
come up with delight, with praise and thanksnivings 
into the courts of the Lord’s house. It was the dayr 
of privilege and favour. And, therefore, out of it 
must be cast all that offends. TTiere must be nothing 
to blur or stain the happy fellowship of man with 
bis God. There must be no interruption to the har- 
monious intercourse. 

Yes ; and if so, then, argued the Jews, let us clear 
away out of sight all that breaks this gi^ious pause, 
all that wrecks this perfect harmony. For to-day let 
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it be left alone, untouched and unregarded. Other 
days are enough to occupy ourselves with our own 
afiairs and to I’emedy our own troubles. To-day is 
GihI 8 only. Give it all to Him. He a.sks for it all 
It is all to be filled with joy, with rest, not with care. 
I AA\e for at least this one day your pains l)ehind you 
out of sight, out of mind. And come and sing, in 
thanksgiving, unto the Lord your God. 

II. The call to cease from your own labour in older 
to lejoice in God’s work on your behalf pi*esupposes 
that you are in a condition so to praise God, and give 
Him thanks for all that He ha.s done for you. What 
if you are deprived of any reason for thanksgiving? 
What if the Divine work for you and upon you has 
bt en wrec^ked, broken down, defaced ? Wliat if you 
have l)een flung outside the conditions w’hich God had 
pi onounctd to be very good ? What if those condi- 
tions are no longer at all good, and are unfit to be 
prt'sented before the Divine n^view, and are unwoiihy 
of the Divine satisfaction, and traverse the very pur* 
|)ose of creation which the Sabbath celebrates ? 
What if they fail their primal meaning, and their in- 
tended glory, and are harsh, hideous, cruel, godless? 
What is the use of talking this Sabbath-talk over 
them ? What is the use of declaring that all is very 
good when it is not good ? It may be a question who 
ha< sinned to bring atout this or that disaster, whether 
it was the man himself or his parents. Anyhow, there 
the disasters are. You cannot sing praises and thanks- 
givings, as if these outrages on all praises and thanks- 
givings did not exist Your zeal for the honour of 
the Sabbath, and for the blessing laid on the first 
creation, ought to force you to attend to the blots 
that deface it. Far from sweeping them away out of 
sight, it ought to make it impossible for you to keep 
your eyes off them, or to forget them. 

Befoi’e you can keep your Sablmth you must get 
the poor cmiture out of the pit That is the first 
necessity, and that necessity is no breach of the Sab- 
bath itself ; for the Sabbath call assumes that you are 
qualified to keep it It a8.sumes that all is well with 
you. It bids you recognise that God and you are at 
|)eace. It invites you to offer thanks for your peace 
and gladnesa If things are not right, then you must 
at all costs put them straight at once, in order to 
make your ^bb^th possible. Hurry off, then ! If 
your ox is in the pit, that is what is violating the 
Sabbath, not the labour of pulling it out. The 
laboui* spent on pulling it out is labour consecrated 
to the demands of the Sabbath. You work under 
the iimiitdiate stress of the Sabbath in order to make 
its fullilment practicable. 

Work then with all your power. Never rest until 
you have won the right to rest and to bless God that 
all is very good. And if you ought to do so for ox 
or ;i8s, how much more so for this or that poor woman 
whom Satan h;^is bound these twelve years ? So the 
counter-logic works, the logic of the Lord's salvation. 

111. For He came on earth out of this very desire, 
to renew our ancient Sabbath joy. It was for the 
sake of the Sabbath that He made His unique claim. 


For man’s Sabbath bad fallen into suspensa Its com- 
mand, indeed, stood, ' Come before God and rejoice 
in Him who rejoices over you * Leave all your own 
works aside to do this one work of Divine tnanksgiv- 
ing.’ The call was as imperative as ever. But what 
if man himself had fallen into a pit ? What if he 
was powerless to obey ? Then tne Sabbath itself 
cried aloud for his deliverance. The Sabbath itself 
enforced the prime ne<‘essity of restoring him to him- 
self There was only one way of enabling the Sab- 
bath requirements to be satisfied, and that was by 
pulling man out of the pit there and then — by open- 
ing his eyes if he was blind, by healing his limbs if 
they wen* withered, by casting out his devils if he 
were possessed, by raising him to his feet and giving 
him power to walk and carry his bed if he was para- 
lysed. Sabbath works these ! For without them no 
Sabliath could be kept. * If you Jews loved ^our 
Sabbath for its true sake, you could not help rejoicing 
in anything that removed the obstruction that haa 
its blessings. Your passion for the honour of the 
Sahbitb would inevitably kindle in you the wish to 
see its honour verified. You would clamour for its 
good name to be unsullied. You would r(*Iease any- 
thing that set its full peace free. You would be 
restless and miserable in your own Sabbath spirit, so 
long as you saw it blotted and spoilt for others. Oh ! 
the leap of relief if some strong hand more capable 
than your own could do the work that restore to 
them their Sabbath and gave back the good peace 
that had been lost,’ 

The* whole challenge of Jesus Christ lies here. 
’Fhat is why He made the Sabbath da^ His critical 
test. ‘You men are professing to rejoice in your 
God -given Sabbath. But is there any one of you who 
can keep it ? You claim to walk in the light of God’s 
eyes. Dare any of you face them? I am here to 
give l)ack the Sabbath to man by making man fit for 
the Sabbath. That is why, as Lord of Man for whom 
the Sabbath was made, I am Lord also of the Sabbath, 
which is My crowning gift to that humanity which 
I have redeemed that it may enter into My rest’ — 
H. Scott Holland, Christian World Pvlpit, voL 
Lxxviii. p. 251. 

RRFRRBNoa — XIV. 5 . — Bwpantar (6ih Seriae^ voL Iv. 
213. 

He marked how they diose out the chief seats.' — Lun ziv. y. 

Ik his treatise on the Holy Spirit, St Basil the Great 
inveighs against the contemporary ambition of th# 
Christians around him. ‘ Every one is a theologian, 
even he whose life is stained with countless pollutiona 
Self-appointed individuals with a keen appetite for 
place reject the dispensation of the Holy Spirit, and 
then divide among themselves the high offices of the 
Church. There is an indescribable pushing and elbow- 
ing iFbr precedence, every one who is eager to make 
an appearance straining every nenre to put himself 
forward prominently.’ 

RamsKom.— XIV. 7-11. — G. W. Brmmald, FmdtML Aw- 
fnon«, p. 222. XIV. 8.— J. Lfoarmount, Britiah Omg ra gai^im 
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26th Jul7, 1906, p. 736. Expositor (41}} Series), vol. i*. 
p. 306. XIV. 9.— S. Baring-Gouid, Fillage Preaching for a 
FMr(2nd Series), toI. ii, p. 141. 

* Friend, up hig^hcr.'— L usk xiv. la 
In the letter to Napier, in which he refuses to repub- 
lish his reviews, Macaulay protests : ‘ I will not found 
any pretensions to the rank ofa classic on my reviews. 

I will remain, according to the excellent precept in 
the Gospels, it the lower end of the table, where I am 
constantly accosted with, “ Friend, go up higher,” and 
not })U8h my way to the top at the risk of being com- 
|xdled with shame to take the lowest room. If I live 
twelve or fiftetm years, I may perhaps produce some- 
thing which I may not be afraid to exhibit side by 
side with the performance of the old masters.* 

‘ Friend, go up higher.*— L uke xiv. io. 

Cardinal Pkrraitd, in his fAfe of Plre Qrai/nj^ de- 
scribes his last watch by the death-bed of his friend. 

‘ My dear father,’ he said, ‘ it was you who called me to 
the service of God, and to you, after Him, I owe my 
vocation. Do you remember, how twenty-fiye years 
ago, at the Normal School, you so often repeated to me 
the words of the Saviour in the Gospel, ‘‘ Amice^ 
ascende superius ? ” He pressed my hand, to show me 
that he heard and understood. '^Then I knelt down and 
fi.'iid to him, “ My dear father, bless me and Charles 
also”’ [his brother Charles Pen’aud, another saintly 
priest who had lieen a pupil of Pere Gratry. The 
names of Adolphe and Charle.s Perraud, Henri Per- 
reyve and Eugene Bernard, will be always associated 
in the annals of Fn nch religious history with those of 
(iratry and I^cordaire.] 

RcrERBNcKs. XIV. 10. — H. G. Dan iell-l^i abridge, Chris- 
Han World Pulpit, vol. xiv. p. 86. J. Keble, Sermons for 
the Sundays after Trinity, p. 154. E. Armitage, Christian World 
Pulpily vol. liv. p. 333. 

‘ He that humbleth himself shall be exalted.’— L ukb xiv. ii. 
The English are an Old Testament people ; they 
never cared about the New. No other nation has 
such profound sympathy with the history and creeds 
of Israel. Did you ever think of it ? That Old Testa- 
ment religion suits us peifectly — our arrogance and 
our pugnaciousness ; this accounts for its h^old upon 
tlie mind of the people ; it couldn’t be stronger if the 
bloodthirsty old Tribes were truly our ancestors. 
ITie English seized upon their spiritual inheritance 
as soon as a translation of the Bible put it liefore 
them. In Catholic days we fought because we en- 
joyed it, and m6ule no pretences ; since the Kefoitna- 
tion we have fought for Jehovak . . . The English 
are the least Christian of all so-called Christian 
peoples. They simply don’t know the meaning of the 
prime Christian virtue — humility. — Gsoeok Gibsino, 
m The Crown of Life. 

RapHaaifona-^XiV. 11. — F. B. Cowl, Prsaeher's Magomins, 
vol. zvii. p. 336. J. Learmount, 7^ Examiner , 19th July, 
1906, p. 709. XIV. 12.— Expositor (6th Series), vol, vi. p. 
212. XIV. IS.14.--C. Bradley, FdiU^ TsoMng, p. 30. J. 


THE SELFISHNESS OP SOCIETY 

* When thou makest a feast, call the poor, the maimed, the lame, 

the blind : and thou shalt be blessed ; for they cannot recom- 
pense thee : for thou shalt be recompensed at the resurrec- 
tion of the just. —Luke xiv. 13 and 14. 

There are certain passages of Scripture which are 
condemned to suffer an almost perpetual martyrdom. 
It is not because they are either unimpoiiant or hard 
to understand, but rather because they seem to be 
pitched in too lofty and exacting a key. Among the 
number of these the words selected above may well be 
reckoned. Christ's most exacting sayings are the most 
searching tests of our spiritual condition. They de- 
mand wh^t nobody else thinks of demanding, and 
their claim upon our observance is drawn exclusively 
from His authority. 

I. There can be no doubt that the course which 
Jesus here disapproves is the one that is still most 
generally followed. Indeed it is alarming to think 
on how thoroughly selfish a basis the friendships of 
this world rest, llie bonds that draw people together 
are mainly of the most mercenary sort Perhaps some 
will demur to this as a little extravagant and over- 
drawn. Well, you must see that you are not deceiv- 
ing yourselves, and shelving the r^ issue, because its 
serious consideration may prove unpleasant There 
cannot be Christian society which has not a Chri.stian 
object, or at least does not coincide with Christian 
aims. Let us, then, ask ourselves one or two ques- 
tions. Do our social engagements contribute to the 
strength of our Christian character? Or, do they 
leave behind the exhaustion and weariness that suc- 
ceeds excitement ? If so, how can you reconcile them 
with faithfulness to (^hrist ? But it is not so much 
the excitement and dissipation of excessive social en- 
joyment which Christ condemns, as the calculating, 
sordid spirit which too often regulates its whole 
arrangement 

II. What, then, is it to which Christ exhorts us ? 
in what direction does He bid us advance? He tells 
us that when we make a feast we are to call the poor, 
the maimed, the lame, the blind, and we shall be 
blessed. Then He adds as the recison, that they can- 
not recompense us again. Disengaging the truth 
which is taught us here from the pai*ticular connec- 
tion in which it occurs, we find He inculcates that 
spirit of unselfishness which does not contemplate or 
seek for a present reward. But the principle receives 
its direct application in another and a wider area. It 
inculcates tne spirit of the good Samaritan, the doing 
of good for its own sake or rather for ChiisPs sake. 
It directs us to give where our gift is most required, 
and will confer the largest amount of happiness. — C. 
Moinet, The Great AltemcUive and other Sermons, 

p. 881, 

WELL-MEANINQ BLUNDERERS 

' Blessed Is he that shall eat bread in the Ungdom of Ged.'— 
Lukb xxv. ». 

* Blessed is the womb which bear Thee and Bw paps which 

Thoo hast socksd.*— -Lun xi. ay. 

Wx have here two instances in which well-meaning 
persons lost their heads when they heard Jesus speak- 


Buutingj Sermons^ voL iL p. 136. XIV. 13w — F. B. Cowl, 
Preacher^s MagemmSy vol. xvii. p. 361. 
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ing plain home-trutha. They have their successors 
in every age, and stand for peculiarly characteristic 
types of the two commonest ways of turning aside the 
edge of conviction. The woman turns it aside by an 
emotion, the man by a pious remark. 

I. The Woman. — Women were ever quicker than 
men to perceive the greatness of Jesua In this in- 
stance we can see the woman's rising excitement as 
we read the story. The perversity and rudeness of 
His treacherous enemies must have stung the hearts 
of His friends. His reply to them, describing the 
miserable plight of the devil-haunted, and the 
wandering of demons in the wilderness, further 
beateil her imagination, until perhaps she had grown 
almost hyste rical, and needed the relief of speech. 
It was the cry of one full of delight in His human 
power and more than human grace. ITie kind and 
womanly heart of her speaks out, it may be with the 
jwi^sion of the childless or the yearning of one whose 
cliildren had shamed her. She blesses the unknown 
mother of Jesus, thinking how proud she herself would 
have been to have borne such a son. Her cry was the 
spontaneous utterance of the purest and most natural 
emotion. 

Yet Jesus turned it aside with pointed words about 
the bless&lness of those that hear the Word of God 
and keep it His words were very gentle, yet they 
were relentless. He was carrying on His great worlc, 
intent upon the supreme moral and spiritual issues 
of men's lives. This inrush of emotion, distracting 
attention from the line of His teaching, was in the 
nature of an interruption ; and He was not one who 
would allow the beauty or even the kindliness of an 
emotion to interfc re with His higher mission. 

II. The iUan. — Seated at the table as a guest, this 
unnamed man interrupts the discourse of Jesus with 
a somewhat similar remark. It does not look like 
an original saying, and may very likely have been a 
familiar <piotation from some of the Uabbinical writ- 
ings. Matthew Heniy takes a kindly view of the 
incident : * Even those that are not of ability to carry 
on good discourse themselves ought to put in a word 
now and then, to countenance it and help it forward '. 
It is an interpretation characteristic of that most 
coui Uous of divines, but it is quite impossible here. 
Jesus evidently regards the words as an intended in- 
terruption, and throws them aside in His very pointed 
pai-able of the feast and the excuses. 

We all know the type of man who, when the 
situation is becoming somewhat strained, exclaims, 

* Blessed * is someliody or other f ‘ Don't let us talk 
about that, let us talk about something pleasant.' 
This is the sort of man who might conceivably be 
saved by an outburst of clean anger or even frank 

f )rofanity — saved from nervous timidity and blood- 
ess want of character. As it is, his motto is 
caution. 

So the two instances are really common examples 
of the practice of making exc uses which Jesus so ex- 

E licitly rebukes in the parable which follows. — John 
[klma.v, Ephemera Etemitatis, p. * 48 . 


Rsfkrbnom. — XIV. IS.— 8. A. Tipple, Th$ Admir%fi§ 
Chsed^ p. 1. H. Bell, Sirvume m Holy Chmpmmai^ p. 188 
W. R. Inge, Thi Guardian, 13th May, 1910. Escpooiipr(Mt 
Seriee), vol. vill. p. 117. XIV. 16.— H. BeU, Sormom on Holy 
Ckymmunion^ p. 99. XIV. 16, 17. — Bithop Briokereteth, 
Sermons, p. 110. XIV. 16-24.— J. 8. Maver, Chridian World 
Pulpit, vol. lx. pp. 14, 9S, 231, 271. XIV. 17. — J* A. 
Alexander, T%s (kapd of Jesus Christ, p. 147. 8. Barinf- 
Gould, Village Preaching for a Year (2nd Series), woL U. p. 
17. Spurgeon, Sermone, vol. xxiii. No. 13Si. 

excuses 

^They an with one consent began to maka asciiae.*«--LinDi 

XIV. l8. 

I. It is necessaiy to bear in mind that the aupper — 
or, as we should call it now, the dinner — is a spiritual 
feast ; it is the supper of the Lord. The behaviour 
of the invited guests is strange enough as it is, but, 
unless the supper were a feast of Divine things, it 
would be unintelligible. For most people are glad 
of an invitation to a dinner-party ; at least I suppose 
they are glad, or why do such parties exist? Your 
host seeks ‘ the honour of your company,* and you 
express your * great pleasure ’ in accepting the invita- 
tion to dine with him. Let us charitably suppose 
that the truth is spoken or written on both sides. 

It is plain, I think, that the guests of the parable 
had not only been invited, but had accepted the in- 
vitation. Bor the host sent his servant to remind 
them of his dinner-partjr. It is probable that the 
invitation had been given verbally; the guests 
might have forgotten it Anyhow, it was in accord- 
ance with the usage of the East to remind them. So 
the message went out, ‘ Come, for all things are now 
ready But the response was disappointing. * 'They 
all with one consent began to make excuse.’ 

If I am right in thinking that the guests had ac- 
cepted the invitation, then the excuse now offered 
^ each of them was the breach of an engai^ment 
Tliey had promised to do something, and they did 
not do it, because they did not want to do it 'They 
broke their word. May I pause here to remark that 
we do not think half enough about the simple Chris- 
tian duty of keeping engagements? What a world 
of trouble we often cause by breaking them ! Here 
was the master of the house with his dinner prepared, 
his oxen and his fatlings killed, and all things now 
ready, but with no guestk I can well believe be was 
angry. Most of us, I suspect, would have been angry 
too. 

I do in my heart believe that we ought to be &r 
more scrupulous than we are in the matter of keeping 
engagements. Our word, when once it is given, 
should be our bond. Nothing, or scarcely any&ing; 
should be allowed to come in the way or our doing 
what we have undertaken to do. There was a King 
of England whose lifelong motto was Pactxtm Serva 
— ‘Be true to your plighted woitl'. It is a motto 
well worth remembering in these days. 

II. ‘They all with one consent began to make 
excuse’ 
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How true it is and yet how sad that men and 
women too are so ready to make excuses for aband- 
oning their highest prerogative ! We need religion ; 
we all need it so vitally ; we need the grace of God, 
the services and sacraments of His Church for the 
high and holy inspirations which lift the soul to 
heaven. We need them so much, yet we suHer any 
poor threadbare pretext to tear us away from them. 

For the excuses in the pai*able are no more than 
types of the vai ious ways in which we all excuse our- 
selves for not doing what we know to be our duty. 
Let me warn you against excuses. 

111. The habit ot making excuses is only too com- 
moa * They all with one consent began to make 
excuse.^ It is none the better, nay, it is the worse, 
for being so commoa For it almost invariably be- 
trays some flaw or fault, some act which will not bear 
in8|x^tion in the past history of a life. The only 
sure way of avoiding excuses is so to live as to be in 
BO neecf of making them. Let us then have ‘a con- 
science void of offence both towards God and towards 
man ‘ ; let us live a life simple and sincere, bright as 
a crystal lake; let us eschew .subterfuges and pre- 
varications, the half-truths which are always half- 
Res ; let us seek to be true as He was, who could say 
of Himself not so much * I speak the truth,’ or even 
'1 do the truth,’ as * I am the Truth’. — Bishop 
Wjuxoon, The Oospel in a Great City, p. 165. 

THE FAILURE OP SUCCESS 
* 1 pray thee, have me excused.*— L uks xiv. z8. 

Thk tragedy of suffering is often terrible, but it is as 
nothing to the tragedy of success. Not indeed that 
all success is tragic, but perhaps it would lie true to 
say that all success is at least dangerous and most of 
it tragic. It i.s always a menace to the higher life, 
and often its destruction. And so the quest for it is 
one of the most pathetic things in the world ; it is as 
if a man were to strive, by every means and with what 
spee<i he may, to comfiass his own ruia 

I. Nothing ti*8ts a man so surely as his definition of 
success. He loves host that in which he is most anxi- 
ous to succeed ; and it is a pathetic testimony to the 
extenialism of our standards that the men most 
commonly called successful are those whose wealth or 
worldly position has dazzled the eyes of the multitude. 
But is it not very plain, upon reflection, that the gnly 
successful man is the man who has most triumphantly 
done the real business of his life? And here we are 
face to face with the (juestion which is ultimate for 
all of us: What is the real business of life? Is it 
not just to make the most and the best of ourselves, 
and the most through the best ? In a letter to a 
friend, Carlyle happily defined success as ^growing to 
your full spiritual stature under God’s sky . 

II. Under modem conditions, success, as commonly 
understood, lies in doing one thing well ; and it is 
sadly true that most men contrive to do one thing 
well by neglecting things of at least as much impiort- 
ance as those which they consider. The attitude of 
ordinary men to the highest things has been im- 


mortalised by Jesus in His parable of the supper. It 
was a great supper this — worthy of so generous a host 
— and guests of all sorts were invited. But as soon 
as the table was spread and they had nothing to do 
but come, they all began to excuse themselves. One 
had to sec to his cattle, another to his fields, another 
to his home ; and so they allowed business and pl^* 
sure to shut them out of the banqucting-hall. They 
cared more for the oxen and the land than for the 
great King who had graciously asked them to come 
in to Him and sup with Him ; and their terrible, but 
reasonable, doom was that they should never taste of 
His supper. If they should come, they would find 
the doors shut, and they would be left in the darkness 
with the weeping and the wailing. 

III. Doubtless every man’s profession is a Divine 
school of discipline. It is by doing its duties that he 
develops his capacities and attains to any power that 
is ever his. But to most men it proves a prison as 
well as a school. They can see little of the great and 
beautiful world beyond the cruel bars of their window, 
and they seldom travel beyond the courtyard. In 
allowing our work to develop us, we ought not to 
allow it unduly to restrict us ; for all things are ours. 

The famous words of Darwin should be taken to 
heart by those who feel that they are giving their 
exclusive affection to the work of their lives, however 
important and honourable that may be. * Up to the 
age of thirty,’ he says, ‘or beyond it, poetry of many 
kinds, such as the works of Milton, Gray, ByroQ, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Shelley, gave me great 

[ ileasure, and even as a schoolboy I took intense de- 
ight in Shakespeai-e, especially in the historical plays. 

. . . Pictures gave me considferable, and music very 
great delight But now for many years I ennnot 
endure to read a line of poetry. I have tried lately 
to read Shakesfieare, ana found it so intolerably dull 
that it nauseated me. I have also almost lost my 
taste for pictures or music. ... I retain some taste 
for fine scenery, but it does not cause me the exquisite 
delight which it formerly did. . . . My mind seems 
to have become a kind of machine for grinding general 
laws out of large collections of facta ... If I had to 
live my life again, I would have made a rule to read 
some poetry and listen to some music at least once 
every week ; for perhaps the parts of my brain now 
atrophied would thus have been kept active through 
use. l^he loss of these tastes is a loss of happiness^ 
and may poasibly be injurious to the intellect and 
more probably to the moral character, by enfeebling 
the emotional part of our nature.’ 

The preacher, like other men, is asked to the great 
supper ; and he is tempted, like other men, for pro- 
fessional reasons, to plead, ‘ I pray the^ have me ex- 
cused ’. But here, as often elsewhere, it is true that ^ 
he who excuses accuses himself. — J. EL Macvadybii, 
The City with Foandatione, p. 811. 

RimnfOM.— XIV. la— H. & Holland, (MmiNm, f. 
81. T. Arnold, Srnn/om^ voL ii. p. da Bt V. Bsachey, lis 
Excum of Non-Chmmunieanto, p. 7. J. Btelker, Chridiam 
World Pulpit, foL li« p. lia A. Maalaren, n$ Womioi 
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Ckrifi^ p. 102. Spurgeon, SermoTis^ vol. x. No^ 578. Exposi- 
tor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 280. A. Maclaren, Expositiom of 
Holy Scripture — St. Luke^ p. 28. XIV'. 18-20. — C. Perren, 
Sermon Outlines, p. 127. XIV. 20.— Spurgeon, Sermom^ foL 
xxxvi. No. 2122. 

‘ Bring in ... the poor.’— Luxi xiv. at. 

Oh this wonderful, wonderful world, and we who stand 
in the middle of it are in a maze, except poor Matthews 
of Bedfoixl, who fixes his eves upon a wooden cross and 
has no misgiving whatsoever. When I was at his 
chapel on Gootl Friday, he called at the end of his 
grand sermon on some of the people to say merely 
this, that they believed Christ had redeemed them ; 
and fii’st one got up, and in sobs declaimed that she 
believed it ; and then another, and then another — I 
was quite overset — all poor people: how much richer 
than all who fill lx>ndon churches! — Fitzgerald’s 
Letters. 

Rkferb!4ce8 .— XIV. 21 . — Expositor (5th Series), vol. ii. p. 
t9. XIV. 21-24. — H. S. Holland, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xlvii. p. 353. 

*Tet there is room.'— Luu xiv. aa. 

The question has often been repeated which was asked 
in the time of ("hrist, ‘ Are there few that be saved ? * 
The answer is twofold. ITie counsels and invitations 
of Divine wisdom and love are large, generous, and 
free ; but the obstacles which are offered by human 
indolence, incredulity, and sin, are serious and formid- 
able. In one aspect the way is easy and pleasant, in 
another it is toilsome and painful. The language of 
the text reminds u.s that there is abundant provision 
in the counsels of God, and a gracious welcome in the 
heart of ( lod, for all who need the Gospel and who 
are willing to comply with its requirement and accept 
its blessings. 

!• Where there is Room. — (a) In the heart of the 
Father. His desire is that all men should be saved, 
and should come to the knowledge of the truth. His 
appeal to men is, * Ho I every one that thirsteth, come 
ye to the waters His entreaty and expostulation is, 

‘ Why will ye die ? ’ 

(6) In the Covenant of Christ He died for all. 
He was lifted up to draw all men unto Himself. His 
blood was shed for many. 

(c) In the Spiritual Kingdom. The greatness of 
a kingdom lies largely in the number of the subjects. 
No right-feeling man can do other l4ian rejoice in the 
inclusion of multitudes in the kingdom, which is 
righte(>usness, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost Our 
Saviour Hirnsetf foretold that the tree shall grow and 
that the leaven shall spread. 

{(i) In the Heavenly Mansions. There are many 
abodes, and, to people these, many .shall come from 
the east and from the west. No limitation, no ex- 
•clusiveness tl.ere, but room for men of all nations, 
kindreds, and tongues. 

n. For VVhom there is Room. — (a) For the In- 
different. There is room for those whose possessions 
and pre-occupations too often render them indifferent 
to the Gospel invitation. The wealthy, the busy, and 
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I the festive, who, in the parable referred to respond to 
the summons, are not excluded, save by thittr own 
folly. 

(o) For the Indigent. There is room for the 
spiritually indigent, who are sensible of their wants ; 
tnosc who may be represented by the poor, tho 
maimed, the halt, the blind. 

(c) For the Outcast. Tliere is room even for tho 
outcast and the despised, who are abandoned by men, 
and who have given themselves over to despondency. 
And if there be any others, with human hearts and 
human wants, there is room for them. 

Yet, thus far, even now, there is room. But tho 
hour shall come when the Master shall arise and clooe 
the long open door. 

* Compel them to come in, that M j house may bo fiHod. *— 
Lukb xiv. 33 . 

‘When I had been long vexed with this fear,’ of 
being too late for salvation, says Bunyan, * and wos 
scari'e able to take one step more, these words broke 
in upon my mind. Compel them to eome in, that 
My riouse may be filled ; and yet there is room. 
These words, but especially them, and yet there is 
room, were sweet words to me ; for. truly I thought 
that by them I saw there was place enough in heaven 
for me ; and moreover that when the Lord Jesus did 
speak these words, He then did think of me ; and 
that He, knowing that the time would come that I 
should be afflict^ with fear that there was no place 
left for me in His Bosom, did before speak this word, 
and leave it upon record, that I might find help there- 
by against this vile temptation. This I then verily 
btdieve. In the light and encouragement of this 
word I went a pretty whije ; and the comfort was 
the more, when I thought that the Lord Jesus 
should think on me so long ago, and that He should 
speak these words on purpose for my sake’ 

RBrsasifOM.— XIV. 23.— Spurgeon, Sermoiu, ro\. w. No. 
227 . J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in SadtvUU OoUeye 
Chapd, vol. ii. p. 15. J, Keble, Village Sermons en the 
Baptismal Service, p. 163. A. Shepherd, The Gospel and Soeiml 
Questions, p. 123. 

WORDS OP WARNING 

* For 1 say onto you that none of thoee men which were Mddsa 
shall taste of My sapper.*— L i kk xiv 34 . 

H KRE is a warning to tu all lest we should be shut 
out of heaven. 

I. There is only One Thing which will prevent us 
coming under the Condemnation, the wa rnin g con* 
tuined in our text. Unless we repent we ■ha ll non, 
of us reach heaven. Six coni[M>iient parts go to 
make up repentance : — 

(а) Self-examination, to find oat our 

(б) Sorrow for otir sine. 

(c) Confemon of our tine. 

(d) Making $ati$faction for our Mna and trjiiy 
to undo the wj ong we have aone. 

(e) Trying to lead a better lift and to keep froa 
sin in the future and to take advantage of His gnoa. 

(f) WUlingneea to forgive othere as we hope God 
will forgive us. 
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Love is the beginning and the end of repentance. 
But what a contrast : God’s love for us and our care- 
lessness and want of love for Him I We take such 
oare of pur bodies, but how little care do we take for 
our souls — those precious souls-^ur souls eternal ! 
How little love we have for them ! Is it not a fact 
that we starve them ? We cherish our bodies, which, 
return to dust, but do we take sufficient care of our 
pi*ecious souls ? 

II. Let us Peed and Nourish these Souls in the 

only way in which they can be nourished, which is 
surely tne taking of the Blessed Sacrament referred 
to especially in tiiis parable — the gi'eat Sacrament : 
the Last Supper, the Holy Communion. 

RirsBEKOBt. — XIV, 24. — S, Cox, JffxpoiitionSf p. 390. 
T. Arnold, Sermons, voL ii. p. 86. XIV. 26, 26. — Expositor 
(6tli Sorien), vol. xii. p. 163. 

* If any man cometh unto Me and hateth not ... his own life 

also, he cannot be My disciple.' — L ukb xiv. 26. 

Compare Milton’s noble words, describing his resolve 
to risk his eyesight for the sake of writing his De- 
fence of the English People. * The choice lay be- 
fore me,* he avers, ‘ between dei*eliction of a supreme 
duty and loss of eyesight ; in such a case I could not 
listen to the physician, not if ^Esculapius himself had 
spoken from nis sanctuary ; I could not but obey that 
in u aid monitor, I know not what, that spake to me 
fix)m heaveti. I considered with myself that many 
had purchased less good with worse ill, as they who 
give their lives to reap only glory, and I thereupon 
concluded to employ tne little remaining eyesight I 
was to enjoy in doing this, the greatest service to 
the common weal it was in my power to render.’ 

RBFBRKNciga — XIV. 26. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlv. No. 
2660. — Reiien Thorntiii, Christian World Pulpit, vol. liv. p. 
406. Expositor (6th Series), vol. r. p. 268. XIV. 26, 27. — 
/Wd. vol. iv. p. 286, XIV, 27. — Ibid, (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 726. 

* First sit down and count the cost'— L ukb xiv. a8. 

Ilf every action consider what precedes and what 
follows, and then proceed. Otherwise, if you do not 
consider, you will start with spirit, but afterwards, 
when some of the consequences emerge, you will 
barely give over. . . . Consider, first of all, the par- 
ticular action, and then your own nature : consider 
what you can endure. — Epictetus. 

Rrpbrknoes. — XIV. 28 . — Expositor (6th Series), voL 1. p. 
894 ; ibid, (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 87. A. Maclaren, Ex- 
positions of Holy Scripture — St. Luks, p. 88. XIV. ^-30. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xx. No. 1169. 

THE POLICY OF CONCENTRATION IN 
FOREIGN MISSIONS 

* For which of you, intending to build a tower, oittetfa not down 

first, and counteth the cost, whether he have sufficient to 
finish it? . . . Or what king, going to make war against 
another king, sitteth not down first, and consulteth whether 
he be able with ten thousand to meet him that cometh 
against him with twenty thousand? ... So likewise, 
whosoever he of you that forsaketh not all that he hath, 
he cannot be My disciple.'— L uks xiv. 28 1 

There must be a generous seed-time ; but there must 
be careful pireparation for harvest, lest we fail to 


gather it There must be youthful zeal, but there 
must also be quiet, resolute thinking as to how it can 
best l)e used. And it applies equally well (as indeed 
the illustrations show) to Wge operations as to small ; 
to the building up of a kinj^om as to the edification 
of an individual ; to a campaign with heathen forces 
as with personal passions. And, further, there are 
indications in the New Testament that it was always 
borne in mind. Our Lord’s own mission is a singular 
illustration of it He was the first and the great 
Apostle of God, as the Epistle to the Hebrews de- 
clares, the first Christian Missionary, and He came to 
evangelise the whole world. But how does He set 
about it? He does not, like some great human 
leader, carry the standard of the Faith He proclaims 
from Nazareth to Rome. He does not seek to ac- 
complish what St. Paul does in the three years between 
the first and third missionary journeys ; makes no 
attempt to cover a wide field. He confines Himself 
to the narrow and limited district of Judsea. And 
before doing so He does what He urges us to do. 
He retires to the wilderness that He may think out 
how the evangelisation of the world is to be carried 
out To use His own illustration. He sits down first 
and * counteth the cost ’ of the great sacrifice ; con- 
sulteth with Himself as to how tne campaign is to be 
undertaken. 

1. The Restraint of the Church. — ^The example 
of our I^rd in this resp^t was emphasised by 
His direction that His disciples should bear witness 
to Him in Jerusalem, Judssa, Samaria, and into 
the ends of the world. And though, no doub^ 
at the time there was no clear knowledge as to 
how the direction was to be obeyed, it seems highly 
probable, as we look at the work accomplisheo by 
the end of the second centuir, that, whilst the evangel- 
isation of the whole worla was never out of sight, 
only a comparatively small part was attempted. In 
spite of the legend that was afterwards circulated 
tnat the Apostles preached the Gospel to the whole 
world, there was no real attempt, as some have 
dreamed of in these days, to evangelise the whole 
world in one generation. A study of Dr. Hamack’s 
two maps in his interesting work on the Mission and 
Expansion of Christianity, the one giving the spread 
of Christianity down to A.D. 180, the odber down to 
A.D. S25, together with the exhaustive and detailed 
summary of such facts as his wide historical knowled^ 
gives, shows clearly that this was not expected. It li 
true that their ideographical knowledge was venr 
small compared with ours, but they knew of a muen 
larger world than they evangelised. Owing to the 
wide dispersion of the Jews, they were more or km 
familiar with countries far distaibt from Palestina 
Tlie Persian Empire beyond the Tigm, ai^ stretching 
as far east as India, had representatives in Jerusalem 
on the of Pentecost, to also Arabia and parts of 
Africa. But though known, yet so far as can bo 
discovered there were no Christiaii Missions there of 
any account, even at the time of th^ Council of Nienu 
The policy directing the evangelisation of the world 
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was then evidently very different from that which himself in the midst of a densely dark heathen city 
would send broadcast anywhere those who were reacly must from its very grandeur accomplish great thinga 
to preach the Gospel. From the direction which the Prudence and caution when urged have been argued 
first missioparie.s took, from the care with which their as lack of faith. Did not Christ say, it is asked in 
journeys were repeated, irom the comparatively very reproachful surprise, ‘ Go ye therefore and teach all 
restineted area in which tliey worked, it woulcf seem nations * ? as tnough He gnve no other direction, 
clear that there was a more or less settled policy, and May it not be ho|xxl that a more patient study of 
that this was that of concentration. It was felt to the principles and laws which govern all warfaie may 
l>e better to do a little thoroughly well than a great be made by those who have time and, when carefully 
deal imperfectly ; l)etter to keep the cx)mmuniaitions thought out, applied to the great tasks that lie befora 
between Christian towns and villages open than to us ? A tow’er must be builded whose top is to reach 
have them scattered and isolattsl ; better to have one heaven. A war is to be waged with an Adversary 
country Christian than twenty where only the Gospel whose subtle cunning and skill is well known, and 
is preached. I'his is the more surprising when we who has still a marvellous hold of the world, and no 
remember two facts. First, that the number of lasting success can be looked for except on those lines 
niisxiunarit's w/is large. In the Apostolic days eveiy which our great Leader has sanctioned both by Hb 
('hristian was a missionary — w’hether man or woman, example and His words. — Bishop Waipols, Tk$ 
every memixjr of the Ixnly felt himself bound by his Ouardian^ 21st Januaiy, 1910. 
love to the Lord Who had died for him to communi- 
cate his faith to those who were without it This NOT ABLE TO FINISH 

was everywhere taken for grante<l, and there was no ‘Notable to finish.*— Lints xiv. 3 a 

necessity to prt'ss it The idea of a Society within That which God in the person of His Son condemns 
the Church pledged to promote its propagation would in others He can never permit Himself to do. Thus 
have seemed to them ridiculous. And, secondly, we gain, as it wei*e, unexpectedly a sudden but clear 
there was a confident e.xpivtation during the lifetime and large vision of the method 01 God. It b infinitely 
of most of the Apostles that the Lord would return profitable to turn the parables into their Divine as 
during the first century. well as their human applications. We did not expect 

II. 'JThe policy of concentration is abundantly justi- to see God so clearly self-i'eveaJed Let us look at 
fied. I say nothing as to how this w as brought about, the case. It is a figure drawn by tlie greatest Artbt, 
as to whether it was due to the master mind of St. more beautiful than light, more mystical than the 
Paul alone, or to his counsels with the Apostles, but sacrament of the rainbow. 

only suggest that there are passages in the narrative * Which of you,' said Christ, ‘ intending to build 
of the Acts suggestive of caution and restraint. At a tower, sitteth not down first, and counteth the 
the outset, St Paul is three years in Arabia in retire- cost, whether he have sufficient to finish it? lest haply, 
ment, a time that must have been partly used, as our after be hath laid the foundation, and b not able to 
Loni's stay in the wilderness was used, in thinking finish it, all that behold it begin to mock him, saying: 
out the campaign. And when it is begun and carried This man began to build, and was not able to finish? 
on there are limitation.s. When they had passed Jesus Christ practically led the laughter of the world 
through the Galatian country they are ‘forbidden ' against the fool who began something which he could 
to preach the Word in Asia, and when they make not end. It was a case of bitter taunt and mockerjpi 
for Bithynia the Spirit ‘suftl rs them not*. A vision If the man had done nothing, nothing would hava 
leads them into Macedonia, but they pass by large been said alx>ut him, but he b^an to build and left 
towns like Amphipolis and Apollonia, apparently off half-done ; took away the scaffblding and left iht 
because there are no synagogues there. Though St ruin. ITiat is Christ's own picture ; we want to 
Paul is the Apostle to the Gentiles, he insists on first apply it, in the first instance, to God. He who 
preaching to his own countrymen. buildeth all things is God ; men are only under- 

III. The weakness of a widely scattered and diffus- builders ; square and compasses and triangles are all 
ive Christianity is plain to all in spite of the splendid Divine revelations and man was taught how to strike 
enthuM ism and the generous devotion by which it is the stone into shape and into music. It is the Lord*i 
sustained, and it seems as though the time had now doing, and it is marvellous in our eyea The point 
arrived to rectum to that old self-denying policy of to which I want to fasten down, so to say, the Divine 
prudence whii h the Lord commended l)oth by His Teacher is this, that if God mocks the man who 
example and llis words. Mast it not be confessed began to build and was not able to finish, how He 
that in the jrist, owing to the fervour of an awakened must laugh Himself into destruction if He began to 
intci est in Foreign Missions, for which we devoutly shape the universe and could never fill up the outline 
thank (lod, we l.ave supposed that zeal and enthasi- L It is impossible to think of God creating man at 
;ism are of themselves sufficient to secure success; we know him — that is to say, as we know ourselves-— » 
that the proclamation of the Gospel will of itself and allowing that man to end in nothingness. Hers 
build up a strong Church without foresight and care is man, as we know him, so abject, so august; be has 
as to locality or nearness to Christian centres ; that thoughts, dreams, poems, philosophies, high purposeSi 
the heroism of one devoted missionai^ standing by noble ambitions, a neart tnat is like a golden fountain 
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if love, and Goa made him so ; and it is all going to 
end in smoke and nothingness ! Never ! The parable 
of the text is against that theory. God does not 
make men that He may mock them. God does not 
hang Himself up in His universe to be laughed at as 
the God who began a man and built only his feet, 
could not reach to his head, much less put a crown 
t»n the man whom He had created. This cannot be; 
the whole shuddering univeise, appalled with his black 
blusj)hemy, says, No ! 

II. It IS iin[)ossible to think of the Bible reducing 
ail its own promises, oaths, assurances, consolations, 
to falsehood or mockery. Not [)erdition itself has fire 
enough hot enough to bum the book that has so 
misled us as the Bible has done if its oaths are lies 
and its promises are illusions. Man cannot be brought 
in that agony to regard the lying Bible as a mere 
effort in literature, the biightest and most exciting 
of the romances. The true heart has never read the 
Bible in that sense ; the true heart has regarded the 
Bible as sent from God, written by God, pledging 
God to a ministry of love and redemption, of right- 
eousness and judgment. 

VVe are assui-ed that there will be no failure on the 
part of (lod. Being confident, said the Apostle, the 
most heroic of all souls, that He who hath begun a 

f oiyd work in you will perform it until the day of 
eMis Christ: Nevertheless, the foundation of G(xl 
standeth >ure, having this seal. The Lord knoweth 
them that are His; he that endureth unto the end 
shall be saved There is sustenance on every mile 
of the road, there is comfort for every condition of 
life, there is ample preparation made for all the 
changes of the case ; l>e thou faithful unto death and 
I will give thee a crown of life. Be there when the 
crowns are given out I — Joskph PAEXica, City Temple 
Pulpit, vol. L p. 268. 

KRFKRKNcici. — XIV. 31. — A. Maclaroii, AfUrth^ Beturr^e- 
tion, j>. 2<57. W. G. Rutherford, Ttu Key of Knowledge^ p. 
171. XIV. 31, 32. — Spurgeon, Sermom, vol. xL Na 632. 

FORSAKING ALL 

* Whosoever he be of you that forsaketh oot aU that he bath, 
he cannot be My disciple.* — L ukb xiv. 33 . 

L Thk entire giving up of all self-dependence is the 
indispensable condition of discipleship. It is to be 
noticed that the text inculcates this self-surrender 
not as a meritorious act in itself deserving anything, 
nor as what we have to pay for Christ's mercy, but 
as a condition of discipleship. 

II. The entire forsaking of self as an object in 
life is the inseparable accompaniment of disciple- 
ttiip. 

III. The surrender of outward goods to Him it 
the outward expression of the inward dependence 
and regard. The outward surrender is worthy only 
when it is an outgrowth of inward trust.*— A. Mac- 
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Rarmsifoaa— XIV. 33.— T, Araold, Smmnt, voL hr. 

61 Bishop Gore, Tko ATsw Tkeology smdtke (Hd p. 
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* Salt is good : but if the salt have lost his tavoar, wherewith 
shall it be seasoned ? '—Lukb xiv. 34. 

Oh let us remain faithful to the altars of the ideal ! 
It is possible that the spiritualists may become the 
Stoics of a new epoch of Caesarian rule Material- 
istic naturalism has the wind in its sails, and a general 
moral deterioration is preparing. No matter, as long 
as the salt does not lose its savour, and so long as 
the friends of the higher life maintain the fire of 
Vesta. The wood itself may choke the flame, but if 
the flame persists, the fire itself will only be the more 
splendid in the end. — A uirl 

ReKBRBifcBR. — XIV. 34.— H. Alford, Quebec Ohapd Sormom 
vol. ill 203. XIV. 34, 35.— D. Prseor, Mda^wn wi (he 
OotpeU, p. 1 . XV. 1 . — H. Howard, The BaimmU ef (ha fiotd, 
p. Spurgeon, Sermom^ voL xiv. No. 809. 


THE APPROACMABLENESS OP CHRIST 


* Then drew near onto Him all the publicans and einnerefor 
to hear Him. And the Pharisees and scribes murmur^ 
saying, This man receiveth sinners, and eateth with 
them. — Luxe xv. i, a. 

This truth of the ajmroachableness of Christ, the 
freeness with which He opened Himself to every 
needy and suffering soul, is not of subordinate im- 
portance, but of the very essence of His GoepeL It 
rests on the constitution of Ilis Person. It is neces- 
sitated by the very fact of His being what He is, the 
man Christ Jesus, and by His having come to do what 
He declared to be the object of His mission. 

I. First of all, it rests upon the fact cf His human- 
ity. He asBum^ our human nature pure and simple, 
the humanity which is common to us all ; but He 
did not assume any of its distortions, or those idiosyn- 
crasies into which it runs and works itself up in 
every other |ierson. This truth we express when we 
say that He became not a man, but man. In virtue, 
then, of His becoming man, Christ has brought Him- 
self equally near to us all. He is related in exactly 
the same degree to every one, and to eveiy one Ha 
helavgs exactly to the same extent. None has a 
prior or special claim upon Him, and when you come 
to Him you come with precisely the same recom- 
mendation which every one has had, and with the 
same certainty of success. All you have to make 
out, in order to succeed in your errand to Him, is 
the fact of your being also a man. It is this that 
binds Him to you, and constitutes the tie between 
you. 

II. The second ground on which the approachable- 
ness of Chr^t rests is the declared purpose of His 
mission. He Himself said : ' God sent not His Son 


into the world to condemn the world, but that the 
world through Him might be saved \ The reason 
why He liyed and died as He did wah simply that He 
might take hold of us and deliver osrrom death. 
He is not, then, a God who happens to be a Saviour 
who, in addition to various other offices^ if I may use 
that word, such as Creator, Preserver, Lawgivec^ 
Jud^ fills also the office of Redeemer. Christ, the 
God-man, is pre-eminently the Saviour, the Divine 
Deliverer, who makes eveiything subordinate 
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good of men. And you must not think of Christ as 
having a great many things to do, as God, which to 
a certain extent He must leave alone if He is tc^pay 
regard to you. When you come to Him you do not 
interrupt Him in the doing of something else, or call 
Him aside from a more momentous or congenial 
occupation. He is on the outlook for you. He is 
waiting for the first symptom of a relenting heart. 
Me is listening for the faintest sound of a returning 
step. — C. Moinkt, The Great Alternative and other 
Sermons, p. 19. 

Refer XV'. 1, 2. — J. Clifford, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 201. W, P. Balfern, Qlimpm of Jesus, p, 
109. J. Marshall Lan^, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlv. 
p. 124. XV. 13. — J. S. Boone, Sermons^ p. 318. XV. 2. — 
Spurgeon, Sennom, vol. iv. No. 219 ; vol. xi. No. 06/). 

F. B. Woodward, Sermons (1st Series), p. 93. J. Edwards, 

P readier s Magazine, vol. x. p. 180. S. Barin^-Gould, Village 
Preaching for a Year (2nd Series), vol. ii. p. 25. W. H. 
Harwood, Christian World Pulfrit, vol. lii. p. 218. R. W. 
Hilcy, A Year's Sermo7is, vol. i. p. 312. W. Baird, The 
fJallomng of our Common Life„ p. 77. XV. e3. — H. Howard, 
The Raiment of the Soul^ p. 97. A. P. Stanley, Sermons on 
Special Occasions, p. 127. J. FlanaiJfan, Man's Quest, p. 25. 
XV. 3-7. — t '. Perreri, Outline Serrrums, p. 293. XV\ 3-10. — 
d. Bowstead, Practical Sermons, vol. i. p. 255. 

MAN’S NEED OF GOD AND GOD’S NEED OP 
MAN 

* >Vhat man of yoa, having an hundred sheep, if he lose one of 
them, doth not leave the ninety and nine in the wilderness, 
and go after that which is lost, until he find it? - Luke 

XV. 4. 

The three parables of St. Luke xv. record for us 
man’s need of God and God’s need of man. They 
de.sc*ribe in all its phases and in all its intensity our 
sm and Hi.s love. The lost sheep, the lost coin, and 
i lie lost son. 

L Alan’s Need of Qod : — 

(a) iSin in its he(jinning. — The lost sheep is for us 
the picture of tran.sgres.sion, of that which sin is, in 
its beginning, the careless wandering from the Father’s 
home, from the shelter and the pasture which is our 
normal condition of life — the carelessness which for- 
gets the prayers, the memories, the teachings of the 
piist, the little road out of the common line of spiritual 
fe, the beedles.sness concerning the warnings by 
which God would limit and discipline our souls, the 
blindness, temporary blindness, which refuses to look 
it the notice boards which God has set upon the 
ioad of life, warning us that trespassers will be 
urosecuted. 

{h) Sin through worldliness. — And then there is 
the second aspect of sin in the lost coin. What is 
tlie lost coin ? It has fallen through carelessness, 
through the attraction of the earth, in other words, 
through wo rid li ness, out of the Father’s hand, and 
it h^ rolled away into the dark comers of life, where 
life is dark, because deeds are evil, mere worldliness, 
the law of earth’s gravitation that attracts us down- 
ward instead of lifting us upward, so that the coin 
that goes out of the Father’s hand of necessity goes 
down and not up. 
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(c) Sin in its open dejianoe , — And then the third 
aspect of sin is in the lost son, and it is open defiance, 
lawlessnesa It marks the last stage of all in the 
history of sin. It is when the man or the woman 
has grown so discontented with life as God has orden*d 
it that he or she means to live life without God in 
future. It is the open defiance of God, it is the cry 
of those who say, * Give me the portion of goods that 
falleth to me, and I will go into a far country where 
God is not known and I can do as I will ’. 

II. God’s Need of Man. — God is the owner Who 
is robbed. 

(a) God robbed of His Property. — In the lost 
sheep it is His property which is taken from Him, 
it is that which is His own possession, created 
Himself to seiwe Him and be of use to Him, that is 
gone, and therefore, as the Owner roblied of His 
property, He goes after that which is lost until He 
fine! it. 

{h) God robbed of His honour . — And in the lost 
coin we have the loss not merely of property, but of 
honour, ib the Jewish woman the loss of one of 
those coins in the circlet which she wore round her 
forehead meant not only loss of property, but of 
honour, loss of prestige. 

(c) God robbed of His love . — And then, lastly, 
there is the lost son. And if, in the tninsgres.»<ion 
which wanders from God, He loses His property, 
and in the lost coin which has slipped away from Him 
through the attraction of worIdline.s8 He is robbed of 
His honour, in the lost son He is robbed of His love. 
It is the great heart of God that is wounded when 
the prodigal goes into a far country. 

III. For You Two Questions Remain. — (1) What 

are you doing to help God in His search ? (2) Where 

do you stand in that category, that threefold category 
of sin ? 

References. — XV. 4. — Bishop Spalding, Church Times, 
vol. lx. p. 152. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlix. No. 2821. 
W. M. Clow, The Orose in Christian Experience, p. 243. 

* Until he find it’ — Luke xv. ^ 

What is Christianity? It is the Mief in the inex- 
haustible love of God for man. He came to seek 
that which is lost, uniU He find it. — Eesxikk of 
Linlathen. 

SEEKING THE LOST. 

What man of jon, having an hundred sheep, if he lose one of 
them, doth not leave the ninety and nine in the wilderness, 
and go after that which is lost, until he find it ? And when 
be hath found it he Ujreth it on his shoulders, rejoicing.’ — 

Lukk XV. 4, 5. 

Cheist^s three most precious parables, the lost sheep, 
the lost coin, the prodigal son, all illustrate the one 
thought — that the Divinest act of the Divine live 
is to seek the sinner and bring him back. They (!*> so 
from different points of view, and if we wish to get 
the whole breadth of Christ’s teaching we must lake 
them altogether. Consider, then, three things - 

I. God seeking man. 

II. God finding man when man seeks God and finch 
Him. 
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III. God rejoicing in the found man, and man re- 
joicing in the found God. — A. Maclaren. 

RErEB®NCKS.=— 'XV. 4-6. — Spurgeon, SertnonSf vol. zxxv. 
Ma 2005. XV. 4-7. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxx. No. 1801. 
XV. 4, 8, 11. — A. Maclarcn, Eafpoaitiona of Holy Horipture — 
Bt, Luke, p. 49. XV. 4-9 . — Ewpoaitor (4th Series), vol. 1. p. 
27, XV. 6. — S. Baring-Oould, Village Preaching for a Year, 
?oL il. p. 37. 

TWENTY-PIPTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 

* Rejoice with Me ; for I have found My aheep which wae 
lost* — Luke xv. 6 . 

Wk are very familiar with this parable as the parable 
orthe Lost Sheep. Shall we look at it now in the 
light of a parable of the Seeking Shepherd? The 
chief interest of the parable centres in most people's 
minds round the sheep. But did it so centre in the 
mind of Christ ? The real centre of the parable is 
not the sheep, but the Shepherd. The real interest 
of the parable lies in Him. It was not a parable 
which illustrated a lost soul ; it was one which revealed 
«n anxious redeemer. And, after all, is not that what 
we want — not parables to sliow us what we are, but 
greater parables than these to show us what Christ is ? 
lliere are three points in the attitude of the Shepherd 
towards the lost sheep. 

I. The Seeking Shepherd. — ^The first is this: The 
Shepherd goes in search of the sheep. He has no no- 
tion in His soul that the sheep will ever come in search 
of Him. The Incarnation of the Lord Jesus was the 
girtling of Himself to go after lost humanity till He 
found it His whole life was lived for that purpose. 
Just think for a moment how He lived for souls, 
how He worked for them, how He prayed for them, 
how He died for them, and now that the redemptive 
work is over and accomplished, (Christ is still l>ent on 
the single mission of seeking for souls by His Spirit. 

II. Seeking till He Finds. — And then, secondly, 
the Shepherd goes in search of the sheep till He finds 
it That is just a life-sized picture of the untiring 
patience and inexhaustible love of Jesus. Till He 
finds it ; for remember the great object of all Christ's 
work, and what ought to be the great object of all 
our work for Christ, is not to seek — that is a mere 
process ; but to find — that is the object The Saviour 
does not go after the wandering sheep for a mile or 
two in the wilderness, and then because the way is wet, 
or the sun is hot, or the body is weary, or the clouds 
of evening are thickening, say to Himself in a self- 
satisfied kind of way, ‘ I have done the best, I could 
do no more Not till He finds it, is the measure and 
the limit of His love. What a word, for you and me, 
for all the servants of Jesus Christ who, it may be 
with troublesome sheep, are tiying to do work for 
Him. 

III. Bringing Back the Lost — ^Then, thirdly, 
notice, one more thin^ about the Shepherd. When 
He has found it He brings it on His shouldem There 
is something more than seeking — ^yes, there is, I know ; 
but there in something more than finding — there is 
bringing back. 


THE GOSPEL FOR THE LOST 
* 1 have found My sheep which was lost* — Luks zv. a 
In reply to the murmuring of the Pharisees the 
Saviour spake unto them ‘this parable’ — a parable 
that is three and yet is one, as the artist sometimes 
tells his story in three panels, each complete in itself, 
yet each finding its completeness in the others. In 
the first there is the lost sheep. The second panel is 
of a woman who has lost a piece of money — not much 
to many, perhaps, but very much to her. The third 
panel is of the prodigal son. We well may think of 
these three pictures as setting forth three types of 
character. 

I. The first is the sheep — the silly sheep, that goes 
astray almost without meaning it or knowing it. Is 
it not the picture of thousands about us — souls not 
bad so much as weak and silly ? May it not be that 
the I^rd Jesus put these first because they are so com- 
mon, and because it is so easy to turn away from them 
as if they were scarcely worth saving ? There is no- 
thing attractive about them, nothing hopeful. But 
does not love see in this their every need, their claim 
upon our help ? About us are ten thousand men and 
women who can never get to heaven unless they are 
carried there on somebody’s shoulder. Such people 
swarm about us : people without any resolution, with- 
out any strength of character. 

IL The lost piece of money sets before us another 
type of character. Here it is not weakness that goes 
astray ; you cannot blame the piece of money that it 
had gone down in the dirt, or got lost in tne dark- 
ness. Somebody let it slip somehow ; somebody’s 
misfortune, or carelessness, or sin brought it where 
it is. This is the picture of those who are damned by 
their circumstances. 

III. The last is the prodigal son — type of him who 
has deliberately gone astray, and must deliberately 
come back again — who will go on, and therefore must 
go dowi;i, down until there comes the blessed want 
that brings him to his senses, that kindly hunger that 
prompts him to come home. The great lesson here 
18 that at his coming there be no hard words, no cold 
suspicion, no harsh probation ; but love, glad love, 
that runs and cries : ' Bring out the best robe, and 
bring hither the fatted calf,’ and that begins to be 
merry. — M. G. Prarsk, Naaman the Syrian and 
other Sermons, p. 201. 

Rzpzrbnobi. — XV. 6* — J. Reid, PreachePa Magamm^ voL 
zvit p. 262. Mark Guy Pearse, Ohridian fForid PulpU^ voL 
zliii. p. 316. 

JOY IN HEAVEN 

shall be ia heaven over one s inn e r that repeateth.’— 

Lukb XV, 7. 

L Noncx the joy of Jesus in repentant souls. The 
sources of His joy were : ( 1 ) Obedience to and com- 
munion with God. ( 2 ) Self-foigettiim love to men. 

II. The joy of Jesus is tiie joy of &d. The firm 
starting-point is that Christ is the Revealer of the 
Divine Mind and Nature. So when He yearns over 
sinners and when He rejoices over penitents He is 
revealing to us God. 
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III. The joy of God is spread through all His 
firieiida — A. AIaclarek. 

THE ANQELS’ JOY 

* I unto you, that likewise joy shall be in heaTen over one 
sinner that repenteth, more than over ninet]^ and nine Just 
persons which need no repentance. Likewise 1 say unto 
you, there is joy in the presence of the angels of God over 
one sinner that rcpenteth.*— L ukb xv. 7 and 10. 

We have in tht*se two verses i positive statement that 
(1) there is joy in lieaven, (2) there is loy in the pre- 
tence of the angels of God, and (3) tnat the object 
of the joy is the sinner, the man who repents, 

l« What is Exactly the Nature of the Angels? — 
It is impo.ssible for us to say. It would appear that 
the angels ai*e constituted like men in respect of joy. 
I do not see that they are affected by grief or pain. 

I apprehend that even under the most grievous and 
distressing circumstances the presence of the angels, 
according to God’s Won!, ever sheds brightness and 
comfort and peace. Tlie statement that there is joy 
in the presence of the angels of God must apply to 
some capacity which these servants of God are able 
to express. It is only reasonable that they should be 
affected by the happiness of man ; the joy of God’s 
creaturesL If the most beautiful things in this world 
were merely shadows, images emblematical of future 
reality, surely these portents of pleasui-e must indicate 
the magnitude of pleasure in God’s presence, which 
we are told is the nil I ness of joy. 

II. The Object of this Particular Joy. — It is the 
change from sin, the alteration of the man or woman 
over which there is joy. Inhere is an expression of 
joy. Will this have the effi ct of enlarging our ideas 
to imagine that the greatest interest is taken over the 
affairs of man and woman in heaven ? If we carry 
out this idea of repentance and forgiveness and the 
restoration of every sinner into the arms of Jesus 
Christ, into the fold of God, it enhances the amount 
of joy which ever abides in the hearts of God’s special 
ministers — the angels. 

III. It is a Beautiful Thought. — It should lead 
every one of us who have any doubt about our way of 
living to tiy and examine our hearts to see if we are 
doing anything to diminish the happiness of the souls 
in heaven — the angels of God. So simple and yet 
such a beautiful picture — moral and spiritual change 
in the man or woman or child producing happiness for 
those celestial beings. Is it not a glorious idea that 
the angels of God have no sorrow or pain ? Try to 
enhance the pleasure of God’s angels, who are His 
ministers and our guardians. They are His mouth- 

iece, and always speak, although we do not always 
ear them. God has given them their duty to guai’d 
and keep His children that they may be saved when 
He comes Hims(‘lf to take them in His arms to the 
fold. 

*Joy in heaven.' — L ukb kv. 7. 

It was probabl;^ a hard saying to the Pharisees, that 
there ia more joy in heaven over one einner that 
repenieth, than over ninety and nine just peraone 
that need no repentance^ and certain ingenious philo- 


sophers of our own day must surely taka offence at a 
joy so entirely out of correspondence with arithmetical 
pro|X)rtion. But a heart that has been taught by its 
own sore struggles to bleed for the woes of another 
— that has ‘learned pity through suffering ’ — is likely 
to find very imperfect satisfaction in the ‘balance of 
happiness,’ ‘doctrine of compensations/ and other 
short and easy methods of obtaining thorough com* 
placency in the presence of pain ; and for such a heart 
that saying will not be altogether dark. . . . For the 
man who knows sympathy b^use he has known sorrow, 
that old, old saying about the joy of angels over the 
repentant sinner outweighing their joy over the ninety- 
nine just, has a meaning which does not iar with the 
language of his own heart It only tells him that for 
angels too there is a transcendent value in human 
pain, which refuses to be. settled by equations; that 
the eyes of angels too are turned away from the serene 
happiness of the righteous to blend with yearning 
pity on the poor erring soul wandering in the desert 
where no water is ; that for an^ls too the misery of 
one casts so tremendous a shadow as to eclipse the 
bliss of ninety-nine. — G koegk Euot, in JaneCa Re- 
pentance. 

By His saying, ‘ There is more joy in heaven over one 
sinner that repenteth than over ninety-nine just per- 
sons, who need no repentance,’ He made humility the 
gate of entrance into paradise. — A miel. 

Rekbrbnobb. — XV. 7. — A. B. Bruce, The Qidiletm Ooepei, 
p. 108. W. J. £. Bennett, Sermom Reached cl the Londm 
Mieeien, 1869, p. 87. Expoeitar (6th Series), vol. t p. 862. 

THE WORTH OP MAN 

* Either what woman, having ten pieces of silver, if she loss 
one piece, doth not light a candle, and sweep the house, 
and seek diligently tilTshe find it ? Luks xv. 8. 

One of the most striking features of Christ’s work on 
earth was His vindication before men of the worth of 
an. In those days the value of man as man had 
sunk very low. Human lii^ was so little valued in 
those days that it was thought fitting for men to die 
by the score in the Homan Coliseum to amuse a holi- 
day crowd. Slavery in one of its worst forms pre- 
vailed too, and the degradation which existed among 
the slaye caste passes description. Yet no one pro- 
tested ; it never occurred to any one that man as mao 
had any great or sacred value to be asserted or de- 
fended. Now Jesus Christ came and altered all that ; 
He came to proclaim and to vindicate the worth 
of man as man. The title He Himself most cared to 
use was that of Son of man ; by that name, you know, 
He always described Himself, by it He asserted the 
dignity of humanity and claimed brotherhood with 
all, the least and the lowest as well as the great ; and 
by so doing He lifted the least and the lowest of the 
race to the nobility of fellowship with Himself He 
sought the company of the despised, eating and drink- 
ing with them, He cared not if He were called the 
Fneod of publicans and sinners ; and in doing this 
He never sunk to their level, rather He raised them 
to His. He purposely depicted humanity as none 
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before had ever done, showing men that sin and de- 
gradation are not their normal, proper state, but an 
abnormal one, an unnatural one into which they had 
(alien, and out of which He had co>ne to lift them. 

I. Man, Christ taught, was the true Son of the 
Heavenly Father, Who had never ceased to love him 
and was waiting and longing for him to give up his 
degradation and sin. That surely is one of the lessons 
which the short parable teaches us; the parable of 
the lost piece of silver which its owner cared for and 
sought for till it was found. 

II. You and I are that lost Piece — precious metal 
and stajn|>ed with the image of the Great King, but 
wc h ivu fallen into the dust, we have lost ourselves, the 
hrightiK*ss of the Divine effigy is dimmed and spoilt 
But thanks be to Him, though lost, though fallen, we 
are not despaiiing ; we are members valued, sought 
for, we may be saved and restored. It is for us to 
respond to the Divine Seeker's labours, Who. when 
He finds, rejoices with exceeding great joy, for we ore 
}>ie(‘iou8 in His sight 

III. But the Story has also Something to tell us 
of how wc should Regard our Fellow-men. — Those 
whom you and I perchance despise God loves and 
values. Giti a heart big enough to love as God loves ; 
get a hope large enough to hope as God hopes ; get 
eyes [lenetrating enough to see as God sees the good 
tnat lies in each and every human being. 

RKKKRKNOiM. —XV. 8. -’ExpoiUory Sermoni on th4 New Tetia- 
p. 86. H. Howard, 77^ Raiment of Uu p. 106. J. 
Keble, Sermont Jot Sundayt after Trinity ^ pt i. p. 84. A. G. 
Mortimer, The Church’i Lessom for the Chrittian Yeur^ pt, iv. 
p. 260. Expoiitor (6th Series), vol. vii, p. 117. XV^ 8-10, — 
T. Davies, Sermonie Studiee, p. 114, Hugh Macmillan, Chrie- 
kan PYorld PiUpit, vol. lit p. 876. Spurgeon, Sennone, rol. 
aril. No. 970. 

THE CHOIR INVISIBLE AND THEIR MUSIC 

Luxa XV. xo. 

Ill the higher universe tli(^true value of things is 
known, and this peep into glory is most instructiva 

I. We are taugnt the significance of the individual. 
'Over one sinner.' It is often seen how Christ sets 
at nought the tyranny of numbers, and conccnti-ates 
attention on the unit. Christ discovered humanity ; 
there was no sense of the solidarity of the race before 
He came : yet He also discovered the individual, for 
there was no recognition of the value of the single 
soul before He came. One of the very foremost 
teachings of Jesus Christ declares the supreme worth 
of personality. The lowliest must not for^t his 
mysterious greatness nor the fact tHat in the highest 
world his fortune is followed with impassioned interest 

II. A further lesson of the text is that the impor- 
tance of th^ individual lies in his moral life. * One 
tinner/ The heavenly universe is interested exclus- 
ively in the history of souls. How different with us I 
We survey life from an altogether different stand- 

int ; and gold, culture, greatness, or pleasure is 
e consuming theme of our contemplation. If the 
oi*Wtial world is absorbed in the history of the soul, 


ought we not to concern ourselves far more than wt 
usually do with the inner life? 

III. The final lesson we note is that the most im- 
portant event in the individual life is the restoration 
of the l^ed soul to God. *One sinner that repen- 
teth/ He who came into the world to revolve all our 
values declares that the return of the prodigal son to 
his heavenly Father is the most momentous of all acts. 

How vividly this narrative brings out the blessed- 
ness of repentance 1 God rejoices. * In the presenct 
of the angels.' 'The angels also rejoice. When the 
tide rises in the ocean, it rises in a thousand creeks 
and rivers ; and when the sunny sea of God's blessed- 
ness swells, it streams through the celestial universe, 
and fresh music everywhere breaks out like the sound 
of many waters. But if repentance is an event to 
make heaven glad, is it not one to make us gla<l also ? 
— W. L Watkdison, The Ashes of Roses, p, 256. 

Rkfbrbn’chs.— XV. 10. — J. Bunting, Semume, voL ii p. 
264. J. H. Ball, Pereuaeumt, p. 178. B. W. Attwood, Ser- 
rmm$ for Clergy and Laity, p. 801. R. J. Campbell, The Re- 
dared Innocence, p. 78. Spurgeon, Sermone, vol. iv. No. 203, 
and vol. xlviii. No. 2791. JohnThomns, Myrtle Street Pulpit^ 
vol. Hi. p. 211. XV. IL 12. — J. Denton Thom peon, Oodand 
the Sinner, p. 16. O. W. Brameld, Practical Sermons, p. 250. 
XV. 11-13.— J. Keble, Sermons for Lent to Pauiondide, p. 420. 
G. Body, Chridian World Pul^, vol. li. p. 152. XV. 11-16. 
~C. Perron, Revival Sermons in OtUlins, p. 199. J. Laidlaw, 
Studies fit the Parables, p. 95. XV. 11-24. — C. Perreii, Re- 
vival Sermons in Outline, p. 384. A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy ScriptuTsSt. Luke, p. 59. XV. 11-82.— H. Howard, 
The Raimenbof the Soul, p. 114;. John Watson, Scottish Re- 
view, vol. iii. p. 860. A. M. Fairbaim, Chrietian World Pul- 
pit, vol. liiL p. 38. R. W. Dale, The Epistle of James, p. 160. 
XV. 12. — J. J. Ingram, Cheutian World Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 
122 . 

‘ And not many days after the yowger ton gathered all to- 
gether, and took bis Journey into a far country.’— Luxa 
XV. 13. 

Though science gives us a good deal to boast of, and 
may enter for a great deal into our hopes, the most 
that can be said in this respect is that it is like a 
splendid inheritance, which gives the wise man twenty 
^ears start in life, and precipitates the prodigal into 
irretrievable ruin, — C. H. Pxabsoh. 

P&OFUOACY consists not in spending jrears of time or 
chests of money, but in spending them off the line of 
your career. — E mkxsom. 

RaFKaKNonu — XV. 13.— O. Body, ChnMxn World Pulpily 
vol. li p. 166. J. Denton Thompson, Ood and the Sin^^ 
p. 29. 

* And there he wasted his sohstance with riotous living. . • • 
This thy son, which hatii devoured thy living with harloCa* 
—Luxe xv. 13, 30. 

In the pain and the repentance, and in the acquaint- 
ance with the aspects or folly and sin, you have teamed 
something ; how much less than you would have 
learned in right paths, can never to told, but that 
it ^ less is certain. Your liberty of dioioe has simply 
destroyed for you so much life and strength, never 
regidnable. It is true you now know the habits of 
svane who taste of husks : do you think your Fatlier 
could not have taught you to know better habits and 
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pleasanter tastes, if you had stayed in His house ; and 
that the knowltNdge you have lost would not have 
been m(»re, as well as sweeter, than that you have 
gained? — Ruskin, Queen of the Air, see. 153. 

IlKFKRKNct^s. — W. 14. — J. I )('ntou Thompsoii, Ood and 
iiit Sinner^ p. 40. XV. — J. Keble, Sermons for Lent 

to PaAnon-iide, p. 420. XV. \5.—Exjx)sitor (0th Series), vol. 
XU. p. 20. XV. 15, 10. — J- Denton Thompson, Ood and the 
Sinner^ p. 49. 

DISILLUSIONMENT 
* When he came to himself.’— L ukb xv. 17 . 

The Prodig-al and Miser. — The prodigal in this, 
the greatest of Jesus’ parables, was a miser. He is 
the tyf)e and picture of the present day. You tell 
me that there is no vice so abhorrent to your nature 
as avarice. You say that the thin, bloodless, sliri veiled 
creature, whose lean and bony claws are nervously 
outstretched to rake in the glittering coin, and wlu 
hugs his money-bags beside the dying embers of a 
{>enurious fire, lias no filace in our free and generous 
English life, where those who have money are ex- 
pected to turn it over, and a liberal hand is all but 
inseparable from a full purse. .^Vnd we are scarcely 
less ready to repudiate the life of riot and excess, 
which dissipates upon unw'orthy pleasures what has 
been |)ainfully ainasseil by years of nnremilling toil. 
If a generous, we are a thrifty people, and of ivck less 
waste we are no less scornful than of miserly stint 
But pardon me, what is it in the mi.ser that seems to 
your enlightened judgment absurd, incomprehensible, 
and vain ? Is it not the strange, unreasonable fascina- 
tion with which he fondles the yellow pieces or smooths 
out the curling notes ? Poor dotird ! you exclaim, 
unhinged in mind and fancy. To wear the chain of 
a bondage to those inanimate tokens which should 
be the ministers of his own comfort and happiness ! 
Me has lost his conception of the end in the eagerness 
with which he gathers the means, lor him the 
means have become the end. He is a bond.servant, 
a slave. But is it not preci.sely the .s?ime with him 
whom you call the prodigal? He, like the miser, is 
scjuandering his opportunities. He has exchanged 
hi.s coin for that which it represents. He has pur- 
chased his money’s worth of that material ouUide 
himself which a modern philosopher has descrilied 
as |)ennanent f>o.ssibilities of sensation. That only 
means what you can touch or taste, hear or see. The 
spendthrift is only surrounding himself with a pro- 
fu ion of material means, so that the prodigal and the 
miser are alike in what i.s essential to both characters 
— the exaltation into an end of what, according to 
the true proportion of things, has no value whatever 
excejit a.s a means to the development of a higher 
life. — J. G. Simpson, Christas Crucificus, p. 175. 

THE HOMESICKNESS OF THE SOUL 

*And when he came to himself, be said: How many hired 

iCryants of my father s have bread enough and to spare, 

and 1 perish with hunger.' — I.ukx xv, 17 , 

I wakt to take the thought that the soul is home- 
sick, and use it to shed a little light on dark places. 


I. First, then, under this light we may view the 
unrest of sin. It is notable that it was in this light 
that Jesus viewed it, in the crowning parable from 
which we have taken oiir text. The pnxligal was an 
exile; he was in a far country. It was the memory 
of his home that filled his heart It was not terror 
that smote the prodigal deep. He came to himself, 
and he wiis homesick. (1) Now I think that Jesus 
would have us learn from that that wickedness is not 
the home-land of the soul, and that all the unrest 
and the di.ssatj.sfaction o! the wicked is just the crav- 
ing or his heart for home. We were not fashioned 
to be at home in sia The native air of this inysteri- 
oiis heart is the love and purity and joy of heaven. 
We shall always be dissatisfied, always ()e honie.sick, 
if we are hying to live in any other land. (2) This 
thought, too, helps us to understand why men cover 
evil with a veil of goodnes.s. It is just the longing 
of the exile or of the emigrant to give a homelike 
touch to his surroundings. (3) And we can understand 
the loneliness of sin when we rtmiember tliis home- 
sickness i)f the soul. TJie man who is hoim sick is 
always lonely. Slowly but surely, if a man lives in 
sin he diifts ap irt into spiritual isolation. 

II. Under this light we may view the craving for 
(hnl. Wo often speak of heaven a.H our home, and 
in many deep senses that is a tnie expression. But 
in deejicr senses heaven is not our home, or if it is, 
it is just because GckI is there. In the deep(*st sen.se 
our home i.s not heaven, hut God. Do y* u see*, then, 
the meaning of that craving for G<mI that is one of 
the strangest facts in human history ? (1) We crave 

for Ciod because* Me is our home. (2) Now this home- 
sicknes-s of the soul for (iod is one of our surrst prooU 
of God. It i.s an argument inon? [)owerlul than any 
that philosophy affords to convince me that there is 
a (iod. Without a home, homesickiieas is inexplic- 
able. My craving for God a-ssures me that Ciod is. 

II. WoMimos, Sunrise : Addresses from a Cxty 
Pulpit, p. 1. 

COMING TO ONESELF 

Ltke XV. 17. 

‘ Whkn he came to himself' — when he bmime him- 
self — then in hi.s years of riot he was not himself. It 
was not the prodigal who was the real man The 
real man was the nenitent, not the prodigal. This 
parable has not oni\ influenced thought; like ail the 
parable.s it has also aft'ei ted language. When some 
one whom we love is cross or irritable, we say of him, 

‘ He’s not himself to dav And what is that but 
our instinctive certainty that a man is more than bis 
vices or his failures, and that if you want to know 
him as he is, you must take him at the level of his 
best It was always thus that Jesus judged human- 
ity. I would remark, too, about this prodigal, that 
his one object in leaving home was just to find him- 
self. We come to ourselves when we deny ourselves ; 
when life has room for .sacrifice and service ; w'hen the 
eyes are lifted to the love of heaven, and the heart is 
set upon the will of (Jod. 

I. Tliat our text was no chance expression ot the 
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Muster’s we may gather from many Gospel passages, 
'rhink, for example, of that memorable hour when 
Jesus was journeying to Jerusalem. Our Lord had 
begun to speak plainly of His death, and it was all 
so shocking and terrible to Peter, that Peter had 
taken Christ to task for it ‘ Far be it from Thee, 
Ix>rd ; this never shall befall Thee. While I have a 
sword to draw they shall not touch Thee.’ And then 
the Ix)rd flashed round on His disciple, and said to 
him, ‘Get thee behind Me, Satan Only an hour 
before he had been Peter — ‘ Thou art Peter, and on 
this rock I build’. That was the true Peter, moved 
of God, kindled into the rapture of confession. Of 
course in such a hopeful, splendid outlook there is 
no lesseningof responsibility. A man is not less guilty 
for his failures, because tliey do not represent his real 
manhood. 

11. I would further remark that when He was on 
earth that was one great aim of Jesus’ toil. It was 
not to make men and women angels. It was to make 
men and women their true selves. Christ aimed 
at more than making people better; His aim and 
object was to mak(‘ tnem themselves. And that is 
the reason why the follower of Christ is the possessor 
of the largest freedom. The nearer a man is to being 
hi Myself, the nearer is he to sweet liberty. — G. H. 
Morrison, The Wings of the Morning, p. 246. 

Hkkkrkncim. — XV. 17. — Archbishop Magee, The Gospel and 
the Age, p. 277. IX W. 8imon, Tvnce Born and OOur Semwtis, 
p. 21. .'“'purgeon, Sernums, vol. xvii. No. 1000, and vol. xli. 
No. 2414. \V. H. Hrookfielfl, Sermons, p. 105. XV, 17-10. 

-J. KMo, Srrmo7%s/or Lent to Passiondide, p. 4S(!i. G. Body, 
C^ristutn World Pulpit, vol. li, p, 182. J. Donton Thomps<*n, 
God iin/l the Sinner, p. 00. .W. 17-21. — J. Laidlaw, Studies 

in Gie. Parables, p. 100. XV. 18. — J. G. Simpson, Chrutus 
Orncijixus, p. 188. F. J. A. Hort, Village Sermons in Outline, 
p. 10. Spuri^ieon, vol. iii. No. 118. F. D. Maurice, 

Sermons, vol, ii. p. 235. Kx}n>sitor (5th Series), vol. r. p. 20. 
NV'. 18, 19. — J. J. Blunt, Plain Sermons, p. 292. XV. 19. — 
\V. G. Rutherford, The Key of Knoioledge, p. 204. J. Kelmau, 
Kpfu’uurra Eternitatis, p. 275. 

THE GREETING 

^ Whtie he was yet afar off, his father saw him, and was moved 

with compassion, and ran, and fell on hia neck, and kissed 

him.' — I-UKR XV. 20. 

Hkrk we are carried right up into the heart of the 
(Christian revelation. We shall he prejiared to allow, 

1 think, that the picture of the father, going fortli 
with eager haste to anticipate his son’s return, re- 
(piires some justification before it can be accepted as 
adequately representing the Christian doctrine of 
the forgiveness of sins. What I mean is this. There 
is a passage in the Epistle to the Homans, in which the 
Apostle Paul declares that the redemption that is in 
Christ Jesus, the propitiation set forth in His Blood, 
meets a great necessity, which could not have been 
satisfied an act of amnesty extended to trans- 
gressors of the eternal law. God cannot pronounce 
a verdict of acquittal which is not true in fact. He 
cannot be the justifier of the ungodly and at the 
same time just, unless He can shbw, maice good, and 
vindicate His righteousness. 


I. The Lord Jesus has Himself made it plain to 
us that there is a true analogy between human and 
Divine forgiveness, and that the oblivion, in which 
the tenderness of human compassion will consent 
to shroud the unhappy past, i.s the counterpart of 
that remission of sins, whereon are based the relations 
of the Father with His reconciled children in the 
kingdom of heaven. A pardon freely granted has 
justified itself again and again in the experience of 
ordinai'y human relations. 

II. Nothing can be plainer than the certainty with 
which Scripture ascrioes the whole work of our re- 
demption from the penalty and power of sin to the 
free grace and spontaneous loving kindness of the 
Eternal Father. It was God who ‘ so loved the 
world that He gave His only begotten Son It was 
God who was ‘ in Christ reconciling the world unto 
Himself’. It is God who ‘comniendeth His love 
towards us in that while we were yet sinners Christ 
died for us’. ‘ ITiis,’ says the Saviour Himself, ‘is 
tlie will of Him that sent Me, that every one which 
seeth the Son, and believeth in Him, may have eternal 
life.’ Or again, ‘ He that hath seen Me hath seen 
the Father ’. Passage after passage, Scripture after 
Scripture, might be quoted to show that tne atoning 
work of Christ takes its rise in the heart of the 
Divine Fatherhood. The plan of our salvation, as it 
is unfolded to our mloring gaze, is nought if it be 
not the means which the Father has Himself devised 
that His banished may return. 

III. But, while we make this declaration without 
reserve, it must be claimed with equal emphasis that 
the Scripture sets forth the Crucifixion as a meritori- 
ous act of propitiatory sacrifice. What eke but the 
language of ancient ritual is uttered by the Baptist 
when he cries, ‘ Behold the Lamb of God ’ ? VVhat 
is the whole argument of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
but an exhibition of the reconciling work of Christ, 
in terms of the Mosaic ritual, as an expiation offei-ed 
for the sins of the people by a merciful and faithful 
High Priest? ‘God hath set (Him) forth to be a 
propitiation,’ says St Paul. ‘ He is the propitiation 
!or our sins,’ says St John. Such language as this 
will not hold in the ordinary relations of mankind. 

When I find the Epistle to the Hebrews declaring 
that ‘ without shedding of blood is no remission, I 
see in these words the expression of that great 
mystery of propitiation, which provides ‘ the lamb 
for the burnt-offering,’ the perfect substitu^, the 
complete representative, which covers the approach 
of the outcast to a God from whom he has been 
separated by his sins. 

Explain it how vou will, it yet remains true, and, 
while human nature continues what it is, it will 
always remain true, that no religion will satisfy the 
heart of man which does not turn uj^n the presenta- 
tion of an offering for sin^ And, ii it is a lact that 
Christ leveak the Father as the fountain of inex- 
haustible love, the source of a compassionate forgive- 
ness, it is also a fact that He reVeak Himself as the 
Way, the new aikd living Way, which through the 
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offering of His body He has consecrated once for all, 
and of which He declares that ‘ no man cometh unto 
the Father but by Me ^ 

On its man ward side the Cross of Jesus ia big with 
the power of an intense morality — the victory of 
patience, the consecration of jmin, the supreina^ of 
love, the power of a regenerated life. On its God- 
ward side it is a truth veiled yet manifested. * He 
tasted death for every man.’ * The Lord hath laid 
on Him the iniquity of us all* * He made Him to be 
sin for ua’ It is because such words ring out from 
Calvary that it is eloquent also of a Divine mystery. 

^ G. SofPsoN, Christua Grudjixua, p. 200. 

RECOGNISED. THOUGH AFAR OFF 

* Bat when he was yet a ST^eat way off, his father saw him. 

and had compassion, and ran. and fell on his neck, and 

kissed him.’— -L ues xv. so. 

1. This Datable shows us that man is very far off 
from Goa You and I never realised how far we 
were from God until we tried to come back ; then we 
found we had gone far off fix)m Him. But why do 
we go far from God ? We go from (iod for the 
tame reason that that poor prodigal went from his 
father. He could not enjoy himself in his father’s 
presence. 

II. But this text assures me that in spite of the 
distance there is recognition. * Whilst he was yet a 
great way off, his father saw him.* Why? Because, 

I fancy, he had always l)een looking out for him. 
God sees ns however far off we may be. — E. A. 
Stuart, The City Pulpit, vol. x. p. 51. 

* But when he was yet a g^eat way off, his father saw him.*— 

LuKS XV. 20 . 

Many anxious and honest Christians may be yet 
consciously far from the spiritual haven where they 
would be. Let such be consoled in remembering 
that the Father who draws us to Christ beholds us, 
yea, sets forth to meet us, while we are yet a great 
way off. A great way off, and yet upon the way — 
herein lies all the difference between resistance and 
returning. — D ora Grkenwkll. 

RxrxRBfon. — XV. 20. — H. P. Liddon, Sermona Preachtd 
m Special Occanom, p. 1. O. Body, Chridian World Pulpit, 
Tol. IL pp. 196, 214. Spmweon, Sermona^ vol. iv. No. 176 ; 
Tol. X, No. 588 ; voL xx. No, 1189 ; to), xxxvii. No. 2236 ; 
Tol. xliii. No. 2507. T. G. Selby, Chriatian World Pulpit, 
vol xliii. p. 243. J. Denton Thompoon, God and the Sinner, 
p. 80. XV. 20, 21. — Spurgeon, Sermona^ vol. xliii. No. 
2520. XV. 20-22. Q. IMy, Chriatian World Pulpit, vol. 
xlix. p. 218. XV. Keble, Sermona for Lerd to 

Paaaiondida, p. 442. 

THE FATHER AND THE THREE SONS 

Luxe xv. 20, 25. 

L Withdrawing the light from Himself, our Lord 
concentrates it on three, the prodigal son, the father, 
and the elder brother. He t^hes us what we have 
been so ready to forget, that the coming home of the 
soul is not merely a coming to oneself, a coming to 
the father, but also a coming to the elder brother. 
That was how Christ peopled the house which the 


son had left — with a father and an elder son. Ha 
might have filled it otherwise, for sometimes the 
prodigal comes back to a mother and brothers and 
sisters, but for His purpose He needed but the twa 
Christians are very slow to learn that oonvei^^ion in 
the New Testament sense is not the return of the 
lonely soul to the only God. It is the renewal of 
human ties that have been broken as well as of Divine. 
The i*eturn to God is a return to the Church. Tliere 
have been mystics who have found God and lived oh 
Him without entering into relation with their brethren 
in ChiTst But just as the perfection of human life 
cannot be achieved apart from fellowship, so the soul 
separated from its kindred takes distorted fonns. 
Tne New Testament contemplates every Christian at 
a member of the Church of which Jesus is the Heiid, 
growing up in harmony and fullness to the measure 
of the stature of Christ. Christian growth bei'omes 
fair and strong not in a cloistered and remote piety, 
but in the communion of the household df God. & 
whenever evangelistic work has been fruitful and 
permanent in its results, it has conducted the soul 
lioinc to the Church as well as home to God. ’Fhe 
work of George Whitefield was in its day as 8ucce.ss- 
ful and outstanding as that of Wesley, out there is 
no comparison now, for whereas Whitefield allowed 
his work to become si^attered by ignoring methods of 
organisation, Wesley was constructive, and formed 
his converts into classes and churches. This, then, is 
the first lesson, that conversion Ls a return to the 
l)rethi*en as well as a return to the Father. 

II. Nothing could add to the picture of the father 
and his grace given by Jesus. A modem writer ban 
said that the fratureof the parable is the magnifii'ent 
repentance of the prodigal. It was a magnificent 
repentance, a repentance that made no excuses, that 
humbled itself utterly. But more magnificent by far 
was the forgiveness of the father. Day after day he 
was watching when there seemed no hope of the 
wandei-er appearing, day by day looking out with a 
hungry, expectant heart, running a great wav to 
meet the sinner whenever he turned to the abanaoned 
home, asking no question, speaking no word of rebuke, 
refusing to hear the confession out, calling for the 
robe, and the ring, and the feast How Jesus de- 
lighted in God the Father as He told this story f 
What faith He had in the abysses of fatherly ten- 
derness. This was the love which had been tne life 
of Christ, the love of the Son for the Father, of the 
Father for the Sou. To Him there was no love like 
a Father’s love There was no wonder of grace too 
wonderful for the Father's heart 

On the part of the father there is no obstai la He 
is willing to be gracious, he is waiting to be gracious, 
he is on the watch-tower, he runs a great way to 
meet the penitent Day by day, year by year, he 
keeps looking, and when every one else has given up 
hope, the father still refuses to despair ancT to say, 

* He will not return to me *. 

III. What is the attitude of the Cliurch to tho 
self-made exile? What is the attitude of the elder 
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bi'ethren ? This parable contains a representation of 
that attitude by the Eldest Brother, and we shall see 
the more we dwell on it how true and pitiful the 
picture is. In the first place, there is a good side to 
the Church, for we read ‘ his elder son was in the 
field \ That was a good place to be in, incomparably 
better than the far country. We are told how the 
elder brother worked there. * Lo, these many years 
do I serve thee/ and it is a great thing to serve for 
many years in the heat by day and in the frost by 
night • Neither transgressed I at any time thy com- 
mandment,’ and that also is a great thing to say, no 
black, foul transgression staining and soaking the 
years, a record of obedience never broken by a refusal. 
Ves, it meant much, and the father knew it, for he 
■aid, * Son, thou art ever with Me, and all that I have 
is thine*. Let us not be unjust to the elder brother, 
for the Eldest Brother is most just The farm had 
to be kept up and worked, and he did his paii: well. 
He had never been away perhaps, had not even sought 
amusements or holidays. Prosaic and monotonous 
all must have been at times, as all good work is, but 
he had stuck to it, and therein was most worthy of 
praise. Now what is true of him is true of the 
CTiurch of Christ The Church of Christ is being 
constantly reproached in those days, reproached by 
those outside, reproached l)y her own, till loyal workers 
grow disheartened, and wonder sometimes whether 
there is any lietter moans of doing God s work in the 
world than by being faithful and diligent in His 
Church. ITiere is no Ixtter way. In spite of all 
failures, how much of loyalty, fidelity, self-denial, 
endumnce, and heroic constancy mark the life of the 
wonderful Church of Christ! What the critii-s do 
for the regeneration of the world has never been clear 
to me. What is clear is that it is the work of the 
Church in the field, the unnoticed, regular, obscure 
work, that has kept the soul alive in England. 

IV. What is the Church to do ? 

1. Keep the children at home. Who drove the 
prodigal out? l^erhaps it was his elder brother. 
An vhow, we must never let the children out. Christ 
never meant we should. Bom into the Qiurch of 
Christ, they should never leave it Hear the solemn 
and tender command of C’hiist, more imperative as it 
comes to a [)arent tliaii as it came to an apostle, 
* Feed My lambs 

2. Then, are we sure we wish them to come l)ack 
after they have long gone ? ^fhey have been in the 
far country for yeai-s now, and will never lie what they 
were. Do we want them to come again and trouble 
us in their fags, their misery, their soi es, their shame ? 
Are our eyes on the long, dusty road down which 
they may to coming even now ? When the Church 
longs for the pnKligal as the Father longs, then will 
come the grt»at day of reconciliation and weeping. 

8. You will observe that the Eldest Brother leaves 
tiie end doubtful Did the elder brother go in and 
sit down with the father and the prodigal and 
servants ? Will the Church of Christ cease to play 
the part of the ekler brother, and share the father's 


heart? We have been letting them slip; all the 
time they have been slipping from our homes, from 
our Sunday schools, from our churches. They are 
slipping away still every hour of every day. If we 
are to bring them back we must do much more than 
welcome them. Some of us at least must go out 
with the Eldest Brother to seek and to save that 
which is lost ‘The Church was born crucified,* said 
Lacordaire. Have her wounds been healed and their 
record obliterated ? If so, the wounds must be in- 
flicted anew. The world will come back to the 
Church when it sees the Church crucified with Christ 
And so 

Measure thy life by loss instead of gain. 

Not by the wine drunk, but by the wine poured forth. 

— W. Robertson Nicoli., THa Lamp of Sacri/ic$, 
p. 1721 

RErERRNOB.— XV. 21, 22.^. Denton Thompson, Chi tmi 
th$ Sinnsr, p. 9L 

THE ROBB 

* Bring forth quickly the best robe, and pot it on him.'— Lots 
XV. aa. 

So we reach the accomplishment of the purpose of 
reconciliation. The awakening, the meeting, the 
home-coming, and now the festal array. ‘ Bring 
forth ’ — the father speaks to his servants ; the robe 
is laid up for the penitent sinner in the father’s house. 
‘Quickly’ — then it is a transformation which is 
immediate and complete. 'The best robe*— it is the 
garment of praise which they wear who feast in kings* 
houses. ‘ Put it on him ’ — it is the grace and favour 
of him who makes the feast which clothes the return- 
ing wandei'er in a vestiu-e not his own. ‘ They found 
the man sitting, clothed and in his right mind, at the 
feet of Jesus.* 

I. Here I see the great truth to which the Reforma- 
tion of the sixteenth century recalled the mind of the 
Chuix:h, the doctrine of justification by faith which 
carries with it, as I believe, the imputation of the 
righteousness of Christ. It is the teaching, I rejoice 
to think, of the Church of England, and nowhci*e has 
it received a nobler vindication than in the writings 
of the greatest English tbeologiaa ‘Faith,’ sajrs 
Richard Hooker, ‘is the only hand which putteth 
on Christ unto justifiaition ; and Christ the only 
garment which, l^ing so put on, covereth the shame 
of our defiled natures, hideth the imperfections of our 
works, preserveth us blameless in the sight of God* 
While this is preached fi'om our pulpits you need 
have no fear for the Protestantism of our Church. 
Do not, I beseech you, be suspicious of the lighting 
of a candle or the swinging of a censer. But be very 
jealous for the evangelical doctrine of justification by 
faith. 

II. The correlative of the doctrine of justification 
by faith is the imputed righteousness of Cnrist God 
covers us with the robe of righteousness, which is the 
merits of our adorable Redeemer. For consider what 
the full statement of the doctrine of justification in 
It is expressed thus: *By grace have ye been saved 
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thix>ugh faith; and that not of yourselves: it is the 
gift of God *. We have, then, to ask, What does the 
Bible mean when it speaks of grace? A word so 
^ constantly on the lips of the preacher as this is apt 
to lose the fullness ot its meaning in the variety of its 
applications. What, then, is grace ? 

Grace, as the Bible employs the term, is God's free 
favour. St. Paul opposes it to debt. ‘To him that 
worketh the reward is not reckoned as of grace, but 
as of debt.^ The contrast is obvious. It is with a 
salvation to which we have earned the right by our 
own toil that we contrast a salvation bestowed upon 
us as God’s free gift This is the very breath and 
life of the Gospel. Of our own we have nothing save 
the surrender of faith to Christ. All the rest, includ- 
ing those fruits of righteousness which manifest 
themselves in the saintly life, is His, and remains His, 
even when it seems to become ours. 

III. The whole power of the Gaspel, its moral and 
spiritual power to transform the life and transfigure 
the character, lies in its appeal to the disturbed and 
anxious soul to cast all its care on Him who has 
wrought salvation. ‘ Be of good cheer, my son, thy 
sins are forgiven. Believe in Jesus Christ who was 
cnicified for thy sins.* I do not want the assurance 
that by the careful use of a medicine provided for 
sick souls I may at last achieve a character upon which 
God can look with approval. I want the message 
that the debt is j)aid, that the pardon is sealed, that 
my restored sonsnip is an actual and present fact 

It is only under cover of this shelter that we can 
make anything of our lives at all. 

It is related of one of the greatest men who have 
ever consecrated the finest gifts of intellect to the 
furtherance of religion and the service of the Church 
of England,^ that, as he lay a-dying, he confessed to 
his chaplain that he was oppressed with a sense of his 
own unworthiness. If there ever was a man who 
might have been content to stand upon his achieve- 
ment, then this was the man. Not only had he lived 
a pure and blameless life, but he had given to the 
Church an immortal vindication of faith in his Anal- 
ogy of Religion, But in the hour of death he was 
great enough to know that of himself he had nought 
to plead. ‘But, my lord,' replied the chaplain, ‘our 
Saviour has said, “Him that cometh to Me I will in 
no wise cast out”.* ‘Ah,’ was the answer, ‘I had 
forgot I die happy.’ — J. G. Simpson, Christus 
Orueijixus, p. 231. 

THE BEST ROBE 

* Bring forth the best robe.’— Lun zv. as. 

God has no second best For Himself and for us He 
will have no other than the best He would have 
the best of everything and everything at the best 
He is always p itting upon things the best robe. God 
loves beauty. He is Himself the author of all beauty 
and can only rest in things beautiful. How the Lord 
Jesus loved beauty How He turned to the fowls of 
the air and the flowers of the field and the little child, 

‘ Bi hop Butler. 


that He might illustrate and adorn His teaching 
‘ Bring forth the best robe.* It seems to be the voice 
of God in the summer, and the days are swift to obey 
the command of the Most High. * Bring forth the 
best robe.* To the very birds it seems to be spoken in 
the spring-time. Andf now what think you ? Is 
there not in all this a blessed message and promise 
for us men and women ? For you and me it shall be 
spoken — Bring forth the best robe. Let us see some- 
tningof what this meant in the wonderful story that 
the Lord has given ua The prodiral has wandered 
into the far country and spent his suostance in riotous 
living — has spent all. At last in his sorry plight he 
said : I will arise and go to my father. Ana what 
then ? ‘ When he was yet a great way oft* his father 

saw him, and ran, and fell on his neck, and ki.ssed 
him. And he said to the servant. Bring forth the 
best robe and put it on him.’ Nothing was too good 
for him. 

I. The best robe is the beautiful picture of an utter 
and complete forgiveness. All that hail been — the 
rags, the wretchedness, the poor, thin, wasted frame 
are all covered and hidden by it It is the very pic- 
ture of what Gods great love longs to do for us. 

‘ ITie best robe.* Ah, what a costly robe it is ! Who 
could count its worth ? ‘ God so loved the world, that 

he gave His only begotten Son tliat whosoever l^e- 
lieveth in Him should not perish but have everlasting 
life.* And lo, this best robe is for us if we will have it 

II. ‘The best robe* — then see what goes with it 
When Grod gives the best robe He pves the cha^racter 
of which it is but the token and expression. ITie 
best robe goes with a right spirit See how God decks 
the earth with its best robe, not from without luit 
from within. The .seed in the earth is (juickened by 
the sun in the heavens ; the soft wind blows and woo# 
the timid bud into the light A host of subtle in- 
fluences that we know not of work together until at 
last the earth is decked in all her summer glorj’ — from 
within, not from without So is the best rolx? ours. 
*^1116 love of God moves upon us, the truth become# a# 
a see<l in the heart and is ({uickened into life. Our 
will and God*s commandment are made one. 

Ilh ITien, again, the best n>be was a claim and a 
pledge. It meant on the son’s |)art a claim, * If I am 
to have the best robe, father, I must have all that is in 
keeping with it I must have all that I want to live 
up to it* And it meant on the father's part a pledge. 

‘ My son, I give thee the I>e8t rol^e, and all that goe# 
with it is thine.* — M. G. Pearsk, The Preache^e 
Magazine, vol. xi: p. 245. 

Rbferencbi.— XV. 22.— J. G. Simeon, Christus Orueidccus, 
p. 213. XV. 22, 23. — A. Maclaren, EoeposUtons of Holy Serip 
turs — SL Luke, p. 63. 

Bat father said to his serrao^ Let us make merry ; for 
this mj soa was dead, and is alivs again.*— Luks xv. 2 a-S 4 . 

In Robert Falconer, George Macdonald makes the 
hero read this parable to the dying soutar : ‘ There,* 
cried the soutar triumphantly, ‘ I telled ye sae ! O 
Lord, I’m cornin’ hame as fast as I can ; but my dm 
are jist like muckle bauchles upon my feet, and winna 
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lat me. I expec’ nae ring and nae robe, but I would 
fain hae a fiddle i' my grup when the neist prodigal 
comes hame ! ’ 

Mr. Cardukw began by saying that this parable had 
been taken to be an exnibition of God’s love for man. 
It seemed rather to set forth, not the magnificence 
of the Divine nature, but of human nature — of that 
nature which God assumed. The determination on 
the part of the younger son to arise, to go to his 
father, and above everything to say to him simply, 

* Father, I have sinned,’ was as gi*cat as God is great: 
it was God — God moving in us ; in a sense it was far 
■lore truly God — far greater than the force which 
binds the planets into a system. But the splendour of 
human nature is shown in the father as well as in the 
son. ‘ When he was yet a great way otf.’ We are 
as good as told, then, that day after day the father 
ha(l l)een watt hing. Oh, my friends, said the preacher, 
just consider that it is this upon which Jesus Christ, 
the son of God, has put His stamp, not the lecture, 
■ot chastisement, not expiation, but an instant un- 
questioning embrace, no matter what the wrong may 
have been ! — Mark Rutherford, Catherine Furze, 

RKFKRKNcm. — XV. 22, 23. — Spur^on, Sermom^ vol. xx. 
!io, 1204. XV. 23, 24. — J. Denton Thompson, CM and the 
S'ifiiMr, p. 103. XV. 24.— H. M. Butler, Harrow iichool Sar~ 
mjfu, p. 161. W. Brock, Penny Pulpit^ No. 1706, p. 679. 
d, M. Neale, Sermont Preached in a Religioui Hotue^ voL i. p. 
1. XV. 26. — Bishop Alexander, The Great Queetion, p. 80. 
F. Ballard, Chridian World Pul^, vol. xliii. p. 211. XV. 
26-28. — J. Denton Thompson, Ood and the Sinner^ p. 119. 
Ohristianity in Daily Conduct, p. 199. XV. 27. — Mark Guy 
Pearse, Chridian World Pulpit, rol. xlvi. p. 277. 

OUR DUTY TOWARDS OUR EQUALS 

*Aiid he was angry, and would not go in. —L uke xv. aS. 

On the matter of our duty to our equal, the New 
'i'estament is comfiaratively silent It speaks to us, 
not infretjuently, of the duty which we owe to our 
mif)erior8. Men are to reverence those who sit in 
Moses’ seats are to render unto Caesar the things 
which are C.'iesar^s ; they are to pray ibr kin^ and all 
who are in authority. It speaks constantly of our 
duty to inferiors. TTiat is one great theme of the 
New Testament. Everywhere, with all variety of 
appeal, that is insisted on and urged. But as we read 
Uie Gospels and Epistles we gradually Ijecome aware of 
a strange silence — it is the silence, the comparative 
silence of the Gasfiel, on the matter of our duty to our 
equals. That does not mean that such duties were 
ot little con8e<]uence to tlie men who have given us 
our New Testament. It means that there were cer- 
tain causes which inevitably put the emphasis else- 
where. Let me suggest three of these causes. 

I. In the first place, there was that new humility 
which was present so powerfully in Christian charac- 
t( r. Working in the heart of the new-born, it did 
not suggest equality at idl. However glad was the 
good news oi the Gospel, however it cheered and 
comforted the world, one of its first effects on human 
hearts was to deepen the sense of personal unworthi- 


ness. And this deep feeling of personal unworthiness 
so coloured every estimate of self, that men were 
readier to deny than to assert their equality with any- 
one whatever. 

II. The second reason is to be found in this — in the 
Gospel message of compassion.^ That was so new, so 
new and so amazing, that for a little it obscured all 
else. There may w elements in the ethic of the 
Gospel which were familiar to the older world. That 
is exactly what we should expect, since God has never 
left Himself without a witnesa But there wak one 
thing in the Gospel which was new, and set it apart 
from all the thought of ages, and that was its magni- 
ficent insistence on the n^ and the blessing of com- 
passion. It was the Christian’s mark to be compas- 
sionate — to help the DOor, to cheer the solitary. He 
went to the least and lowest of mankind, in the great 
love wherewith his heart was burning. And you can- 
not wonder that that great enthusiasm, so utterly 
unknown in paganism, pushed into the background, 
as it were, the statement of our duty towards equals. 

III. But there b another reason, not oppos^ to 
these, yet standing iust a little apart from them. It 
b the fact that Christian morality b so vitally de- 

E endent upon Christ Paul never thought of morals 
y itself He never spoke of isolated ethics. For him 
to live — in eveiy realm of life — for him to live was 
Christ To be like Christ was his idea of goodness ; 
to be in Christ his idea of glory ; to follow in the 
steps of Christ was his compendium of all morality. 
Now the very foundation of the Churdi was thb, that 
Jesus Christ had no equal. ‘ Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God ’ — it was on that foundation 
that the Church was built. Neither in heaven above 
nor on earth beneath had Jesus Christ a duty to Hb 
equal. 

Trials from inferiors are bad enough, triab from 
superiors are worse ; but triab from our equab are 
worst of all, and I shall tell you why it b so. The 
reason b that trials from our inferiors are trials from 
which we always can escape. We can return again 
to our own levels, and leave thus the sphere of our 
vexations. But from the trials of our equals there b 
no such refuge — our equab are our habitual environ- 
ment — and tiierefore always, every day we live, we are 
exposed to the buffet or the thorn. It b thus that 
the triab of our nearest may be blessed in a more 
certain way than any others. There b no one we can 
fly to except God ; there b no one we can lean on ex- 
cept God. Tried by intmors we have still our equab, 
in whose socie^ we are secure. Tried by our eouab 
every refuge faib, and * hangs my helpless soul on 
Thee’. 

And so, I would urge umn yon to test and try 
your chaiacter that way. Be chary of accepting any 
verdict, except the verdict of equauty, Dbtrust the 
subtle flattery of deference. There b no self-know- 
ledge to be gained that way. Dbtrust the judgment 

^This, with soma of the other ooints here touehedl on, is 
worked out very fully end powermlly hy Mosley, 

IX. 
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of the poor and needy, whom in your warmth of com- 
passion you have helfied. If you want to know your- 
self go to your equals — find what you think of them, 
and they of you. Reckon yourself by what you are at 
home, or with your brother merchant or your brother 
minister. It is thus and thus alone we learn the 
truth, and when we leam the truth we are never far 
from Christ Seeing ourselves, we see our need of 
Him, and in that sight is the beginning of salvation. 
Driven from the rest of self-esteem, so easily fostered 
by our very pitv, we hear Him saying to us irresistibly, 
*Coine unto Vfe and I will give you rest*. — G. H. 
Morrison, The Return of the Angels, p. 152. 

THE ELDER BROTHER SPIRIT 

‘ And he was angry, and would not go in ; therefore came hie 
father and entreated him.*— Lckb xv. 28. 

I WANT to speak to you, not about the central figure 
in this, the pearl of all parables, not about the erring 
son who went away and lived in a far country, and 
then, drawn back by the memory of a fathers love, 
retumcxl to experience a father’s forgiveness ; but 1 
want, rather, to speak about the other brother, the 
one who did not leave home, and yet who, I venture 
to think, was still further away from the mind and 
heart of his father than the prodigal son ever got. 
What is the significance which the warning of the re- 
cord of his action, and his father’s word to him, and 
all that took place has for us, individually and per- 
sonally, to-day ? 

L I say that the interest in this parable has mainly 
centred in the prodigal, whereas Christ meant to teach 
equally important lessons in introducing the elder 
brother. It would have been entirely unnecessary 
for Christ to introduce the elder brother and speak 
of the elder brothers spirit, if all he had meant to 
teach was the course of sinful self-will and the com- 
passion of God, and the certainty of forgiveness to 
those who return to Him in penitence and in faith. 
No; Christ meant, I take it, to teach His people the 
difference between the Spirit of their Father and the 
spirit which they too often manifest befoie Him and 
to those whom He .seeks to love and to bless. If the 
figure of the pnxligal son is meant to convey les.sons 
to the publican and the sinner of the Fatherliness of 
Gcxl, and His grace and tenderness and His willing- 
ness to receive them, surely what Christ said — and 
He had no words of condemnation, remember, concern- 
ing the elder bi*other — was meant to apply to those 
stiff, unlovely, dutiful if you will, but altogether un- 
sympathetic and ungodlike souls the Pharisees and 
tile scribes, who were not all insincere, but just un- 
cons<i()iisly hypocritical, unconsciously absorbed with 
the externals of worship, umronsciously taken up with 
those things but accidental to any man’s relationship 
to God, and the relationship of God to His people, 
unconsciously hard towards God and hard tow^irds 
His people And Christ meant to rebuke them. 

II. Now, it is characteristic of present-day thought 
that men take as settled God’s relationship to man, 
and mans relationship to God, and the best thought 
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of to-day is largely concerned with man’s relationship 
to man. This is not modern. It is not really new 
except in so far as perfection is toward the source 
and not the mouth of the stream. For Christ has 
made this vital to His Gospel, that love to God k 
mainly shown in love to man. That debt which the 
jieople of God acknowledged they owe to Him is pay- 
able on the bank of the need of humanity. However 
eloquent the word, however musical the tongue, no 
man loves God who does not do so in deed and in truth. 
‘ Whoso hath this world’s good, and seeth his brother 
have need, and shiitteth up his bowels of conqiassion 
from him, how dwelleth the love of God in him ? * 

III. It is clear, then, that the elder brother and his 
descendants — and he has many of them, they are in 
our chuiches, and anyone of us who works for Christ 
may meit them again and again, and possibly suffer 
through them — it is clear that iust here the elder 
brother and his descendants fait They mav hart 
high moral standards. They may have no fault in 
their rectitude, their ethical standards and ideals ; 
their efforts for the accomplishment of their duty are 
toilsome, and their loyalty to good causes is often 
commendable, but they entirely lack — and all their 
excellencies only serve the more vividly to make this 
great lack seen — syin|)athetic understanding either of 
the jmrent God, or of the prodigal at the gate. Those 
who act like the elder brother are those who show no 
real interest in the work of God, who spend no time 
in prayer for it, who give no sacrificial offerings for 
its support, who express no rejoicing at its suc'cees, 
and who manifest no sympathy for those who am 
pouring out their lives for the name of Jesus Christ. 
Such ones unconsciously become Pharisees, and such 
ones unconsciously become like the elder brother. II 
is the spirit of the elder brother which has been mani- 
fest so long, and which has gone on unchecked, unra- 
buked, and often unrecognized within the Church. II 
is this more than anything possibly which keeps far 
off from Clirist and from God and from home and 
from love and from light those for whom Chmt died* 
and methinks I hear CTirist saying of such men, ‘ It 
were better for him that a milKtone were banged about 
his neck, and he were cast into the sea*.-— J. Stuart 
Holdkn, Christian World Pulpit^ voL ULxn. p. 88. 

ILli-TEMPER 
Luks zv. at 

When we look into sin, not in its theological aspects, 
but in its everyday clothes, we find that it divides 
itself into two kinds. We find that there are sins 
of the body and sins of the disposition. Or more 
narrowly, sins of the pa.ssions, including all forms of 
lust and selfi.^hness, and sins of the temper. ITie 
prodigal is the instance in the New Testament of sins 
of passions ; the elder brother, of sins of temper. * He 
was angry, and would not go in.’ It it the thunder- 
cloud, a thundercloud whicn has been brewing under 
all his virtues all his life. ITie subtle fluids from a 
dozen sins have come together for once, and now 
they are scorching his soiu. Jealousy, anger, pridl^ 
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ncharity, cruelty, self-righteousness, sulkiness, touchU 
Bess, doggtdness, ail mixed up together into one — 
Ill-Tem|>er. 

L One of the first things to startle us about sins of 
temper is their strange compatibility with high moral 
Aaracter. The elder brotner, without doubt, was a 
nan of high principle. We have no criterion for 
estimating at their true worth men who figure as 
models or all the virtues. Everything depends on 
notivc, The virtues may be real or only apparent, 
even as the vices may be real though not apparent. 
The fact that there are these two distinct sets of sins, 
aiul tiiat few of us indulge both, but most of us indulge 
the one or the other, explains the com|)atibility of 
virtuous conduct with muen unloveliness of disposition. 
Now it is this very association which makes sins of 
temper ap|)ear so harmless. We excuse the partial 
failure of our characters on the ground of their general 
success. Tem|>er is the vice of the virtuous. 

II. Look at the effects of ili-tein|)er. (1) The in- 
fuence of temper on the intellect It has sometimes 
been taken for granted that a bad temper is a positive 
acquisition to the intellect. Its fieriness is supposed 
to communicate combmition to surrounding faculties, 
and to kindle the system into intense and vigorous 
Kfc. 'ITie point, however, at which temper interferes 
with the intellect is in all matters of judgment. A 
^ick ten)|)er really inca|mcitates for sound judgment 
fi) But it is in their moral and social effects that the 
•hief evil lies. 8<K‘iety is an arrangement for produc- 
ing and sustaining human happiness, and tem|)er is 
an agent for thwarting and destroying it In its 
altimate nature Distemper is a sin against love. A 
dn a gainst love is a sin against God, for God is love. 

III. This tracing of the sin to its root now suggests 
this further topic — its cure. But is not tem|>er a 
constitutional thing? Is it not hereditary, a family 
failing, a matter of temperament, and can that tie 
miivd ? Yes, if there is anything in Christianity. 
All sins mar God’s image, but sins of tem|)er mar 
God s image and God’s work and man's happiness. — 
Hknkv Dkummoko, The Ideal Life and other Ad- 
Areeaee, p. 43. 

RBraasNca. — XV. 28. — W. Y. Fullerton, Ckrid amd Mm^ 

^ 42 . 

OUR RELATION TO FOREIGN MISSIONS 

* And be said unto him, Son. thou art ever with me, and aU 
that I have is thine,’— Lusk xv. 31. 

This parable is a representation of the insider and 
tlie outsider in their relation to the kingdom of God’s 
grace; and you can l)egin to think al)out them in 
no lK*tter way than that they are brothers. It would 
be interesting and instructive to be told what the 
brother in hunger and wretchc^lness thought of his 
well-fed brother at home. It would be interesting 
to know what the heathen thinks of the Christian 
after he has lived next to him — Christian trader, 
soldier, missionary. But it is better still to listen to 
the voice of the Father. That we can do by the aid 
if this parable— (a) We can see the position of the 


elder brother as regards his father, and (6) his rela- 
tion to the man far away. 

I. His relation to his father is described— 'Son, 
thou art ever with me, and all that I have is thine'. 
Let us mark the splendour of the position, the posi- 
tion of the child at home with God. The opportunity 
of constant and close intercourse, a deepening know- 
ledge of His goodness and His love, His manifestation 
of it every day ; the privilege of service, the possibility 
of complete and close confidence, fellowship, loving 
co-operation, ^fhat is the ideal. But really we have 
a picture of a man who sets no high value on these 
privileges. Meanwhile, you perceive a grievance lying 
in his mind. He had not been sufficiently rewarded 
for his labour, and he breaks out into complaining. 
Now it is by no means certain that the Christian 
people of to-day are conscious of the magnificence of 
their inheritance — what Paul calls the riches, the 
exceeding riches of His grace. Many are following 
Chiist in the pathway of duty, few rejoicing with a 
joy unspeakabla 

IL But there is another and a deeper shadow to be 
seen in the parable — a shadow which must in the 
nature of things alienate the father and the son. 
What is the father thinking about every day ? Tlie 
child far away. What is the elder brother thinking 
about? Anything but that Evidently his own 
fanning and the excellence of his deserts — ^his own 
needs and merita Does this not bring out sharply 
before your eyes the solitude of God in redemption ? 
We have yet to learn how high a value God sets u[x>n 
our relation to our fellow-men, and how completely 
that relation affects our relation with Him. Two 
things stand out in perfect clearness, to my mind at 
least. One is that the heathen is at the swine-troujgh. 
The other thing that is clear is the restless longing 
of the Divine heart to bring them all — not a few of 
them, but all — home to God, to be satisfied with the 
bountiful provisions of His grace. — C uaelxs Boowh, 
Light ana Life, p, 235. 

RspicRKifcn. — XV. 31.— R. Rainy, CKridtan fForld Pulpit, 
vol. xlix. p. 263. F. B. Woodward, Sermom (Ist Series), pp. 
114, 135. John Watson, Ckridian IPcrld Pulpit, vol. Iviii. p. 
129. J. H. Jellett, Th$ Elder Sen, p. 1. It J. Campbell, 
ChrUtian World PulpU, vol. IxL p. 828. XV. 31, 32 
Keble, Sermom for Lent U Pateion-tide, p. 451. J. Denton 
Thompson, Ood and the Sinner, p. 144. 

THE JOY OP FINDING 

* This thy hrother was dead, and is alive again ; and wu loot, 
and is found.’— Luu zv. 3a. 

Th£8f. three parables illustrate what may be called 
the joy of finding. It has sometimes oeen urged 
against the whole trio that whilst they sp^k of the 
lost soul's return to God there is no mention of the 
distinguishing characteristic of the plan of salvation 
in any one of them. But the parable only brings 
into prominence that which it was spoken to illus* 
trate. What gave rise to the parables of the lost 
sheep and the lost coin and the prodigal son was this. 
Certain Pharisees and scribes grumbled and mur- 
mured, with a great deal of hoim, at the kind of 
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people, publicans and sinners, that the Blessed 
Saviour wfis pleased to rec*eive. When He heard this 
jumbling and murmuring He spoke these parables. 
The purport of the saying was not a bit to explain 
the way ot salvation, but to show, that receiving this 
kind of people is just the object for which He came 
into the world, just to show, that rei*eiving sinners 
is exactly the course that God is always longing to 
pui-sue, ap])ealing to the lost, seeking for them and, 
if it may be, recovering them back again. 

What the Saviour intended to teach was this : — 

(1) ITie condition of heart, or the condition of soul 
that God is pleased to meet with a blessing ; and 

(2) The everlasting joy of God in giving the 
blessing. 

The parables bring into view not only the fact that 
we are lost but three of the various respects in which 
it is true that we are lost. The parables set them 
forth in what you may call an ascending scale, of 
which the (>arable of the prodigal son, the last and 
the chiefest, is the ultimate climax. 

I. Lost in Respect of our Happiness. — The lost 
sheep. 

IL Lost in Respect of our Usefulness. — The lost 
coin. 

III. The Quilt of Estrangement. — And then you 
have the great climax of all I'eached in the parable 
of the prodigal son, where you step for the first time 
into the higher region of consciousness — the higher 
I'cgion of moral action, moral lesponsibility ; and in 
the parable of the prodigal son for the first time 
you see the guilt of estrangement 

IV. The Preciousness to the Owner. — In all these 
parables you will notice that that which is lost is 
represented as being exceedingly precious to the per- 
son who lost it, ana, more than that, in every case, 
it was the loser that felt the loss most The coin did 
not feel it a bit, the sheep hardly felt it at all, I do 
not know whether the prodigal son seems to have felt 
it until hv was pressed to the very extreniest, but 
God feels our lo.ss and estrangement from Him far 
more than we feel it ourselves. And then notice, 
the parable is full of expressions which illustrate the 
welcome which God gives to recovered souls. Take 
the parable of the lost sheep, ‘ He layeth it on His 
shoulders, rejoicing * ; take the parable of the woman 
who had lost that bit of money, ‘ She calleth her 
friends and her neighbours togrther ' ; and in the 
third parable you have the same thing, ‘There is joy 
in the presence of the angels of God over one sinner 
that repenteth It is often preached that God is 
willing to save souls. That is only part of the truth, 
it is only the narrowest, tiniest half of the truth. He 
lov(‘s to do it, because God's heaven is made dis- 
tinctly happier by sinners entering into it 

Rbfkrknces.— XV. 32. — C. S. Home, ChruAian World 
PulpUf vol. xlv. p. ;380. XVI. — Expoiiior (4th Series), vol. 
vi. p. 114 ; ilnd. (0th Seriog), voL vii. p. 273. XVI. 1. — R. W. 
Hiiey, A Sermons, voL ii. p. 64. 8. Baring-Gouid, 

VtUaye Preoihing for a Year (2nd Series), vol. ii. p. 74. 
XVL 1, 2. - H. P. Liddou, Sermons on Some Words of Christ, p. 
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177. XVI. 1-9, — Expositor (6tb Series), vol. vi. p. 34 
XVI. 1-12.— TWd. (4th Series), vol. vii. p. 21. XVL l-ia— 
J. Laidlaw, Stndies in the Parables, p. 121. 

THE UNJUST STEWARD 
* Give an account of thy stevrardship ; for thou majest be no 
longer steward. —L ukk xvi. 2 . 

We call this parable the Parable of the Unjust 
Steward — i.e. a fraudulent, dishonest steward — and 
such undoubtedly he did bewme ; but not deliberately 
dishonest up to the time when his lord called him 
suddenly to account He was accused to his lord 
that he had wasted his goods; not a purposed and 
continued fraud, but a long-continued faithlessness to 
his trust He had forgotten that he was the trustee 
for his lord’s possessions, and he had lived on neglecting 
plain duties, until at last the goods began to perish. 

The man, then, was guilty of being unfaithful to 
his trust And it is this that gives the parable its 
tenible significance for us. 

There are not many, it is to be hoped, who, looking 
back upon their lives, can charge themselves with 
long-continued and deliberate sin against light and 
knowledge ; but how many may there be who, looking 
back upon ^ome critical moment in the past are 
driven to confess: ‘I have not been faithful to my 
Lord, or to my trust My Lord's goods have not 
waxed, but waned, in my trusteeship. I have been 
negligent and unfaithful, and so far, therefore, a dis- 
honest steward.' 

I. ^rhis, then, is the question which each of us has 
to ask of himself and of his own life : * What manner 
of steward have I been of those things that my Lord 
has entrusted to me ? ’ 

God has given each one of us something to do in 
His household. Every one of us is, in a larger or 
smaller degree, a steward of the Lord. 

Two p*eat gifts of Grod, at least, are given to every 
one — Time and Opportunity. Time — that fleets so 
swiftly, and so often unheeded, passing by moments 
and days, and running up to years, bringing life to 
a close, is God’s great trust to every one of us. And 
Opportunity — those moments fraught with blessings 
smd help, or hindrance and evil, to one's fcl low-men, 
and which may become the means of increasing the 
Master’s goods or of diminishing them ; those op- 
portunities in life that come so often unrecognised, 
or that aie allowed to pass unheeded ; this time 
which we waste and kill, these opportunities that we 
disregard and lose, are the goods of our Lord : eveiy 
man has more or less of them,' and will have to ac- 
count for them. Time that fleets and opportunity 
that passes never to return — these are the gifts and 
the stewardship of every man. 

II. We have to rive an account, sooner or later, 
to our Lord and Master of how we have used these 
great gifts, and many another besides ; hut of these 
two surely every one of us has to give an account 
Think for a moment of the many 8teward.ships we all 
have from time to time given us; and how thete 
stewardships are terminate — now, at one time, one 
stewardship, and now, at another time, another 
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If a man has not kept his Lord’s trust, and has to 
answer to Him for wasted time and wholly neglected 
Opportunities, how awful must be his account ! The 
b^t of men has some such moments in his life, when 
he looks hack on his past life, and is forad to the 
question : What account can I render to my Lord of 
my stewardship ? Thank God that our merciful Lord, 
more merciful than man, is the Master to judge us, 
not by what we have done, but by what we have 
striven to do. — Archbishop Magee. 

Rbfkrbnow. — XVI. 2. — S. Bariug-Gould, Villag$ Prtack- 
ingfor a Yeofj vol. ii. p. 98. Spurgeon, Sermon$y voL iv. No. 
192, and vol. zli. No. 2445. 

OUR WORK 

* I am resolved what to do.’— Lues xvi. 4. 

I want to put before you a few thoughts not un- 
familiar in one of the most familiar departments 
of our life — our work. We are constantly face 
to face with the contrast which comes before us 
when we leave the house of God and go back to mix 
with the world, and to do oui* work ; and we immedi- 
ately feel its pressure. The spirit of the world makes 
it very difficult for us to hold that true proportion 
which should exist between the things which are seen 
and the things which are unseen. 

I. Saviours of Society. — Now the words of my text 
were put by our Blessed lx)rd into the lips of a 
thoroughly worldly man, with whom we come in 
contact in that well-known parable — the Parable of 
the Unjust Steward. We want to rememlxir, do we 
not, that our Lord’s advice to us is just this — as you 
mingle with the world, as you come in contact with 
men who are living for the world, who have as their 
aim securing all that the world can give, caring little 
or nothing what may happen so long as they secure 
that, then He would seem to say to us, Do not judge 
them, do not say hard things, do not forget that 
they, too, have been redeemed by the Saviour of tlie 
world, but try to learn from them a lesson which will 
help you in your struggle for your Christian freedom, 
and remember that if you ai*e as true to your aims 
as they are to theirs, then you will go amongst your 
fellow-men as saviours of society. 

II. An Account asked for. — You and I must give 
an account of our stewardship; we must give an 
account of the way in which we have lived our life, 
and used our time, and our money, and our talents. 
Get time to think. Anticipate the account which 
you must give of your stewardship. I do not doubt 
for one moment that our hearts are stirred by the 
tender appeal of the Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ ; 
but have you let Him enter the great citadel of your 
will? 

III. Endurance to the End.— We may go forth 
and redeem the time, we may rejoice in being able to 
meet these temptations which cxinquered us of old, 
and saying ‘ No ^ where we once said ‘ Yes Rise, for 
the day is passing. Yes ; and a place in the ranks 
awaits ua Bach Las his part to play, and the past 
and the ftiture are nothing in the stem face of to- 


day. And the man that endureth to the end the 
same shall be saved, and the great Captain of our 
salvation will also have His word of commendation 
to those who endure to the end. ‘Well done, go(xl 
and faithful seivant ; enter thou into the joy of thv 
Lord.’ 

Rbperkncb* — XVI. 4 . — S. Gregory, How to Steer a Ship, 
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THE SENSE OP OBLIGATION ^ 

* How moch owest thou onto my lord.’— Luu xvi. 5. 

Tms is a question which occurs, as is well known, in 
the Parable of the Unjust Steward. 

The one characteristic, then, which the master 
signak out for appreciation in the steward is his 
shrewdness, his foresight, his prudence. ‘The lord/ 
%,e. the mfister, ‘ commended the unjust steward be- 
cause he had done wisely ' — not rightly, or honour- 
ably, but prudently. 

L That is the feature of his conduct, the one 
feature, which Jesus Christ holds up to the admira- 
tion and imitation of Christians. He says, in effect, 

‘ Whv will not My disciples leam from men of the 
world the everyday lesson of common sense; why will 
they not follow the same business-like principle in the 
spiritual life as in commercial life’ ; way should it Ik' 
true now, and is it to be true for ever, that ‘the 
children of this world are in^— or, ‘as regards — 

‘ their generation wiser than the children of Tight ?’ 

God says to every man : ‘ You have only one 
earthly life to live. If you waste the golden days 
of youth, if you dissipate them in indolence or frivolity, 
they will never come back to you ; and all that you 
might have been and ought to have been, you will 
never be.’ Yet how pitiful is the thousand times 
repeated tale of misspent years and squandered op- 
portunities, and hopes as disappointing as the bitter 
apples of the Dead Sea I 

II. ‘ The children of this world,’ ‘the children ol 
light’ — how strange and sad is the contrast which 
the Lord in the parable points between them ! It 
is as though He said ; ' Look at yon man of business ; 
his heart is set upon making a fortune ; see how care- 
ful he is, how sedulous, how thrifty ; he rises so early, 
he goes to bed so late, he eats the bread of careful- 
ness ; many a time all through the day he sits at his 
desk, he is the creature of industrious habit, he denies 
himself, it may be for many years, even needless 

E leasure, indulgence, or extravagance ; and he gains 
is rewa^. He began life as a clerk at jPI a week, 
and he ends it as head of a great commercial house. 
But now look at the man who aspires to win heaven 
— how easily he takes things, how little trouble he 
^ves himself about them I Tlie time that he spends 
in prayer, in the study of God’s Word, in public 
woT8hii>-^what a poor fraction it fa of all his life I 
He seems to think it is possible to saunter into heaven. 
But why should it be reasonable to assume that the 
pearl of great price is the only treasure which can be 
had for the mere asking, without the necessity of 
working for it?’ 

III. Our Lord speaks especially of riches. Among 
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all His words in the Gospel none perhaps are more 
intuitively wise than the words whicn He used about 
riches. 

Riche.s are not wrong, but they are spirituaJly 
perilous. Our Lord says in the parable, Use them 
well, not foolishly or selfishly, but so as to make 
friends by your wise generosity — friends among the 
poor, the hungry, the nectssitous, the suffering, 'that 
when ye fail,’ ix. when ye die, * they may receive you 
into tile everlasting habitations*. 

This is the law of the future life; but it is the 
law of the present life as well. 

IV. 1 cam ot read the Paralile of the Unjust Sti wat d 
without fi*eling that underlying it all is the threefold 
relation wliieh characterises the Church of Jesus 
Christ. 

Tlu ie is the great Master, the Lord of All, who 
will one (lav summon all His servants to I'ender their 
accoiint There are the steward.s, whoever they ma^ 
be, the ministers of the gi'eat Master, the intermedi- 
aries between Him and His tenants at will; it is ex- 
presslv statcnl that the parable was addressed to the 
discipl- s. There are the tenants themselves, whose 
life is vo uncertain, so precarious; and they are ail 
indebted in a larger or less degree to the same great 
Master. 

To them all comes the (piestion of my text — * How 
much ovvest thou mito my Ixird ?’ — Bishop VVklldon, 
Th^ Gu,spel in a Great City, p. 99. 

REKKiiKNCKi. — XVI. 6, — E, A. Stuart, Him Dear Son and 
oiAer SermoHf, vol. v. p. G5. XVI. 5-7.-^. M. Neale, Ser^ 
mom Dreaclud in a Rcligiout Houu, vol. i. p. 231. 

SPIRITUAL WISDOM 

‘ And the lord commended the unjust steward, because he had 

done wisely ; for the children of this world are in their 

generation wiser than the children of light’— L ukb xvi. 8. 

You remember the story, and how the lord com- 
menchd the unjust steward because he had done 
wisely. He could not help admiring him because he 
was a good business man of the day, who had done 
the wisest and l)est thing for himself. 

Let us apply this thought to our spiritual life. 

L Our Personal Salvation. — Are we sure that we 
are in a state of salvation ? Surely we should be. 

If not, it is true of us that ‘ the children of this world 
are in their generation wiser than the children of light 

II. Likeness to ChrisL — How far have we attained 
to Christ’s likeness ? Daily we must be getting more 
and more like Him, and must be o|iening our souls 
more and more to the Holy Spirit and losing our 
hold on the things of earth. Ilemember it is true 
that ‘ without holiness no man shall see the Ix)rd,* 
and if we are not cultivating it, do we not incur the 
reproach that 'the chikii'en of this world are in their 
generation’ wi.ser than we? 

III. Use of Talents. — Are we using our talents 
properly, or are we intending to steal all the Gospel 
privileges without making any return to God ? 

ia) Monty ,' — The time wil 
say, ' V\ fiat about your money*? 
which He has given to us. 
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come when God will 
That is a talent 


(6) Infitunce. — What a tremendous talent I Pa- 
rents, are you pointing your children heavenwards? 
Men and women in business or in society, are yo« 
witnes.sing? Think of the way political paiiies take 
trouble to get othere to believe with them, and then 
take shame for the graceless way in which we gw 
through life and never seek to win a soul for God. 

If, instead of working for God, we only work for 
self; and if, instead of strivii^ after holing if, in- 
stead of giving something to God, we keep it all for 
self, then remember we are living examples of the 
truth of these words : ‘ The children of this world are 
in their genenition wiser than the children of light*. 

' The children of this world are in their generatioa wiser thaa 
the children of light’— Luke xvi. 8. 

In Essay xvl of The Friend, Coleridge, writing im 
1809, declares that the maxim.s of genuine expedience 
are little regarded by the very people who profess ta 
ol>ey nothing higher than expedience — so much so, 

' that I dare hazard the assertion that in the whole 
chapter of contents of P^uropean ruin, every article 
might be unanswerably deduced from the neglect of 
some maxim that had been repeatedly laid down, 
demonstiated, and enforced with a host of illustra- 
tions in some one or other of the works of Machia^ 
velli. Bacon, or Harrifigtoa It would be a melan- 
choly but very profitame employment,* he continuei^ 

‘ for some vigorous mind, intimately act^^uainted with 
the recent history of Europe, to collect the weightiest 
aphorisms of Machiavelli alone, and illustrate oy ap- 
propriate facts the breach or observation of each, ta 
render less my.sterious the present triumph of lawless 
violence. The apt motto to such a worlt would be : 
The children of aarkness are wiser in their genera 
Hon than the children of light* 

RKKERB^rcia. — XVI. 8. — Bishop Gore, Ckridiiom WeM 
Pulpit, vol. Iviil. p. 97. T. Arnold, Sonnam, rol. It p. ML 
R. \V. Church, P'Hlage Servums, p. 2^9. H. Aiieii, P mmp 
Pulpit, No. IfUX), p. 319. H. P. Liddoo, Sermom m Some 
Word* of (Jhritl, p. 191. Kxpeoitor (0th ^rias), voL viL fk 
274. A, Maclaren, Ezpontiom of Holg Seripturs^-A 
p. 75. 

THE ETERNAL TENTS 

* And 1 say unto you, Make to yourselves friends by ef 

the mEininon of unrighteousness ; that, when it ■bAii fai]^ 
they may receive you into the eternal tabemadea*— 

XVI. 9 (R,V.). 

' The Eternal Tents : * This is our Lord’s description of 
heaven ; and if we would feel the force of it and catch 
its true interpretation, we must remember the history 
of ancient Lrael. That history, so long, so troubioui^ 
began far back with the call of Abraham to leave his 
ple/isant home in the land of Haraa Linked with 
the call was a pioriii.se, which came to him we know 
not how, that of hi.s descendants God would make 
a gi*eat nation and give them a goodly Ia? yl for their 
heritage. 

UTiat was the beginning of Israel’s national history 
the call of Abraham and the promise to his seed 
after him. And you remember how nobly he made 
the heroic venture of faith and, at the oiJJ of GodL 
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abandoned all that he had — all that, in tl^e worldly 
jiidgiiient, was worth having — and set out in pursuit 
•f a far-off hope and a transcendent ideal. He went 
forth with his tent and his family and his flocks and 
herds, and* journeyed to and fro ; and thj*ough the 
discipline of his homeless life the revelation grew 
ever clearer and the ho|)e more sure. lie died ere 
the promise was fulfilled, but he left his children a 
heritage of tents and flocks and herds, and a heritage 
more precious still — ^a faith and an example. 

I. Such was the ancient history of Israel, and it 
was never forgotten. The Jews in after generations 
looked back to it with wonder and pride, and U servetl 
tliem as an emblem of human life. They recognised 
in that long and weary wandering a parable of the 
hungi v-heartc‘d life of the children of men. *We 
are strangers before Thee,* they said, ‘and sojourners, 
as were all our fathers * ; ‘ Here have we no con- 
tinuing city, but we senk one to come*. And the 
entrance into the Promised Land and the winning of 
the Holy City — that prefigured to them the glad 
consummation when they should be gathered home 
to the ('itv of God and the Father's house. 

And this, you observe, is the thought which under- 
lies the cunotts phnise of our text — ‘the Kteinal 
Vents’. Its peculiarity is t^at it is what is called a 
fo»dra<l!(tion in terms; for, if there be one thing 
wliiv h less than any other <*au he predicated of a tent, 
it is that it is eternal. 'Phis is pi’ecisely what a tent 
» not It is a fiail and fleeting thing, pitched to day 
and struck to-morrow, a fitting image of lifj’s transi- 
enter ‘Mine age is deputed, and is removed from 
me as a shepherd's tent*. Yet Jl'sus says ‘the 
Kternal Tents\ Had He followed the line of thought 
familiar to the Jewish imagination, He would have 
said: ‘Make to yourselves friends hv means of the 
mammon of unrighteousness ; that, w)ien it shall fail, 
tliey may receive you into the Eternal City, the City 
which hath the foundations But no, He gives the 
phrase this odd turn and says ‘into the Eternal 
Tents,* combining two contradictory ideas — on the 
one hand, stability, endurance, and, on the other, un- 
sett lenunt, un( eilaintv. 

II. What would lie teach us by this description 
of heaven. I think He means, in the fii*st place, to 
disal)use our minds of an idea to which they are prone. 

He would have us understand that, while there will 
be rest in heaven, it will not be the rest of inactivity. 

And there is another lesson in our text It was 
not for nothing that the Israelites endured that long 
onle.d of homeless wandering ere th y reached their 
•city of habitation *. It was their discipline in faith 
and coumge, their preparation for the heritage which 
God had appointed for them. And so our earthly 
life, with all its unrest and weariness and disap|x>iiit- 
ment, is our discipline for the service which awaits 
os in the City of God.— David Smrh, 3/an’s Netd 
of Ood, p. IW. 

Rbpkrsivcks.— XVI. 9.— W. M. Sinclslr, Chrid and Our 
Timsi, p. 270. T. C. Fry, Chriitian World Pulpit, vol. xJvj. 
p. 31K). R. W. Attwooii. Sermons for Clergy and Laity, p. 
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327. F. B. Woodward, Sermons (lat Series), p. 2G8. W. C. 
Wheeler, Sermons and Addresses (2nd Series), p. 134. C. 
Moiiiet, "JTu Great Altemativs and other Sermons, p. 215. R. F. 
Horton, Christian World Pulpit, toI. liv. p. 289. Expositor 
(4th Serie-i), vol. i. p. 34 ; itdd. vol, lx. p, 105. XVI. 10. — 
J. Keble. Sermons for Sundays after Trinity, pt. i. p. 283. W. 
Scott Pai^e, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixii. p. 40, XVL 
10 -12. — A. Maclareii, ExposUioiu of Holy Script ur e-St, Luke, 
p. 83. XVI. 11, 12. — J. Keble, Sermons for Sundays after 
Trinity, pt. 1. p. 274. XVI. 11-32. — Expository Sermons on 
the New Testament, p. 105. XVI. 12. — H. J. Pope, Christian 
W arid Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 281. J. M. Neale, Serrrums Preached 
in SackviUe College Chapel, vol. It p. 45. Expositor (4th 
Series), vol. vii. p. 28. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture — St, Luke, p. 91. XVI. 13. — C. Parsons Reichet 
Sermons, p, 341. 

‘Ye cannot serve God and mammon.* — Luxi xvu 13. 

Okk inevitable characteristic of modern war is, that 
it is ass(X!iatcd throughout, in all particulars, with a 
vast and most irregular formation of commercial 
enterprise. There is no incentive to Mammon- 
worship so remarkable as that which it affords. The 
political economy of war is now one of its most 
commanding aspects. . . . Even apart from the fact 
that war suspends, ipso facto, every rule of public 
thrift, and tenils to sap honesty itself in the use of 
the public treasure for which it makes such un- 
bounded calls, it therefore Ls the greatest feeder of 
that lust of gold which we are told is the essence of 
commerce, though we had hoped it was only its oc- 
casional besetting sin. — \V. E. Gladstokk. 

Why, Mammon sits before a million hearths, 
Where God is bolted out from every house. 

— Bailey’s Festiis. 

A YOUNG lady, sitting next Tennyson one evening at 
a dinner-party, spoke contemptuously of a certain 
marriage as a very penniless one. The poet rum- 
maged in his pocket till he managed to extract a 
penny, which he slapped down loudly on the table at 
her side, crying, ‘ There, I give you that That is 
the God you worship ! * 

Commerce has set the mark of selfishness, 

The signet of its all-enslaving power 
Ujx)n a shining oi*e, and called it gold . 

Before whose image bow the vulgar great, 

The vainly rich, the miserable proud. 

The mob of j^asants, nobles, priests and kingi| 
And with blind feelings reverence the power 
That grinds them to the dust of misery. 

But in the temple of their hireling hearts 
Gold is the living god, and rules in scorn 
All earthly things but virtue. 

— Shelley's Queen Mah . 

Men must be the slaves either of duty or of force— 
JoUIiERT. 

‘The Pharisees derided Him.*— Lues xvu 14. 

There was a laughing Devil in his sneer, 

That raised emotions lx)th of rage and feiir, 

And where his frown of hatred darkly fell, 

Hope withering fled, and mercy sighM farewell 

— Byeon, The Cormir. 
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‘I DO not recollect/ says Wtishington Irving, after a 
visit to Sir Walter S^tt, ‘a sneer throughout his 
conversation, any more than there is throughout his 
works.’ 

-ExjKisitor {6Xh. Series), voL iv. 


Rkfkrknck. — XVI. 1448.- 

p. 188. 

‘ That which ia exalted among: men is an abomination in the 
sigfht of God.‘— LuKh xvi. 15. 

‘ I OFTEN have a kind of waking dream/ Dean Church 
once wrote to a frirnd ‘ Cp one road the image of 
a man decked and ulornetl as if fora triumph, carried 
up by rejoicing and exulting friends, who praise his 
goodness and achievements ; on the other road, turned 
back to back to it, there is the very s^ime man him- 
self, in sordid and squalid apparel, surrounded not 
hy trifuids but by ministers of justice, and going on, 
while his friends are exulting, to his certain and 
perhaps aw'lul judgment. The vision rises when I 
fuar, not just and conscientious endt avours to make 
nut a man’s character, but when I hear the loose 
things that are said often in kindness and love — of 
those beyond the grave.’ 

Kkckiikncks. — XVI. 1*5. — Bishop Gore, Chrutian ^Vorld 
Pulpity vol. Ir. p. 158. Expositor (8th Series), vol. vi. p. 31 ; 
ibid. vol. X, p. 8; ibid. (7th Seric't), vol. vi. p. 370. XVI. 
16-24, — Ibid, (oth Series), vol. vi. p. lOO. XVI. VI .-—Expositor 
(7th Series), vol. v. p. 371. XVI. 17-19.— J, M. .Veale, 
Sermons PreacM in SacktnlU College Quipel, vol. iv, p. 70. 
XVI. 18. — Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 70 ; ibui. (.5tli 
Series), vol. viii. p, 103. XVI. 19.— C. Perren, Revirol 
Sermons in Outline, p. 3^13. Erj)f>sit(ir (6th Series), vol. i. p. 
175. XVI. 10, 20. — J, H. Jowett, Christian fVorbl Pulpit, 
vol. xlix. p. 07. H. M. Butler, Harrow School Serown* <2nd 
Series), p. 224. K. \V. Ililey, A Year's Sermons, vol. i. p 
201 . 

* A certain beggar named Lazarus was laid at his gate, full of 
sores, and desiring to be fed with the crumbs that fell from 
the rich roan's table.’ — Luke xvi, 20. 

Arrica describing the profligate luxury of the Court 
of Louis the Great, 'niackeray (in T/ie Four Georges, 

I.) adds : ‘ A grander monarch, or a more miserable 
starved wretch than the peeisant hi.s subject, you 
cannot look on. Let us bear both these typ-s in 
mind, if we wish to estimate the old society properly. 
Remenilwr the glory and the chivalry? ^'(>8! 

But round all that i-oyal splendour lira a nation en- 
slaved and ruined ; there are people rohbe-d of their 
rights— communities laid waste— faith, justice, com- 
merce, tranjpled on, and well-nigh destroyed.’ 

CoMP.sKK IVofessor ViJIari’s liccount of the acstle of 
Ferrara: ‘That grim, quadrangular building,’ with 
‘ suhtei ranean dungeons guarded by seven gratings 
from the light of day. They were full of immured 
nctinis, atid the elanking of chains and groans of 
human ben.gs m |,ain could be heard from their 
depths, mingling with the .strains of music and cease- 
1^ revelry going on alwve, the ringingof silver plate, 
w^latter ol majolica dLshes, and clinking of Venetian 
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There is a gmiter anny 

That besets us round with strife, 

A starving, numberless array, 

At all the gates of life. 

The poverty-stricken millions 

Who challenge our wine and bread, 

And impeach us all as traitors, 

Both the living and the dead. 

And whenever I sit at the banquet, 

Whei-e the fejist and song are hi^ 

Amid the mirth and the music 
I can hear that fearful C17. 

And hollow and haggard faces 
I^ok into the lifted hall, 

And wasted hands are extended 
To catch the crumbs that fall 

— LONOrKLLOW. 

Very sensitive people, who cannot overcome their 
sensibility, are |>erforce selfish in this world of pain. 
ITiey must forget that; there is suffering. Their pity 
makes them cniel. lliey cannot bear the sight of 
suffering ; they must shut the door upon it If he 
is a Divf‘s, such a man must first of all insist that the 
jxiliVe shall prevent people like I^zarus, covered with 
.sores, from lying in plain sight at the rate Sm*h 
men must treat f>ain as, in these days of plumbing, we 
treat filth. We get the plumber and the carpenter 
to hide it so well that even our civili.sed nostrils shall 
not be ofRmded. That we call modem improvement 
in house-building. Even so we get the fX)lioe to hide 
suffering from us; and, when tliat help fails, or is 
inapplicable, weappi*al to the natural sense of decency 
in the sufferers, and demand, on the ground of 
common court»*sy, that they shall not intrude their 
miseries u|x)n us. — P rof. Royck, The ReUf^ous 
Aspect of Philosophy, pp. 99. 100. 

Rkfkhkngks.— XVI. 19-21.— A. P. Stanley, m 

Siiecial Occasions, p. 127. XVL 19-31.— (0th 
vol. i. p. 465 ; ibid, vol viii. p. 121. A. ^laelareo, Xxpo»Uum§ 
of Holy Scripture St, Iguke, p. 101 . XVI. 22.-8. H. KJeming, 
Fifteen Minute S^nums for ike PeopU, p. 57. W. Robartsoa 
Nicoll, Ten Minute Sermons, p. 123. 

THE FATAL POWER OF INATTENTION 

* In hell he lifted op his eyes, being in torneots.*— Lukr 

xv:. ^ 3 , 

There is a well-known picture by Gustave IXir^ 
which portrays this |wirable of the rich man and the 
l)eggar. We are shown the rich man in the midst of 
Oriental luxury, and at the foot of the marble steps 
the diseased Ia/afus. So far the picture is worthy 
of the genius ; but Dore has introduced one other 
feature which shows that he has misread the Saviour^s 
story. Over the beggar an i^^stem slave is bending 
with a scourge of twigs in his uplifted hand. He 
has been bidden drive Lazarus away, for his misery 
is ^ a death s head at the feast. And Dore is wrong 
in introducing that, for our I^ord does not hint'^bat 
Dives was disturbed — he was not consciously and de* 
libemtely cruel ; he was only totally and nopelessly 
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iDdifTerent. What wrought the ruin of tliat pleasure- 
tqver was not inhumanity so much as inattention. 
ITie attitude of innumerable people toward the great 
questions of the religious life is just the inattentive 
attitude of the rich man to Lazarus at his gate. 

I. How perilous the inattentive sjurit is we have 
only to open our eyes to see. (1) It is one of the 
lessons that reach us every day as we walk through 
the crowded streets of a great city. Headers of 
Marcus Aurelius will remember how he bases the art 
of life upon attention. (2) Again we might throw 
light upon the matter by considering the common 
laws of health. You never meet a man who hates 
these laws, or breaks them in a spirit of rebellion. 
But you meet many who are- inattentive, and who 
constantly and recklessly neglect them. Whatever 
other functions pain may have, one is that it senes 
to fix attention. 

II. I wish now to say a word or two on some of 

the c^auses of this inattention. (1) Perhaps the 
conimonc‘st cause of all is custom. ‘ One good custom 
doth corrupt the work!,* and it does so, beoiuse it 
lulls to sleep. It Ls a bad thing to grow accustomed 
to the wrong. (2) Another cause of inattention is 
a lowered vitality. When we are weary, and the 
flame of life is low, somehow we can neither giasp 
nor grip. * I am come to give abundant life,* says 
(’hrist, and to give it here and now, and not to- 
morrow. Do you not see, then, how fellowship with 
( 'hrist wakens a man’s attention to the highest ? (3) 

But th(‘ deeiiest cause of inattention is still to seek. 
ITie dei‘p<.*st cause of it is lack of love. Love is quick 
to nee the need of others, and to read what is hidden 
from a thousand eyes, and to discern beyond the veil 
the things that matter ; for only he who loveth, 
knoweth God. — G. H. Morrison, The Wings of the 
Morning, p. 174. 

Rmkkrkkcks. — XVI. 23. — 8. H. Flsmxng, FifUm MinvU 
dimrrumM for the People^ p. 61. Expoeitcr (4th Series), vol. ii. 
p. 239. XVI. 23-26.— /hid. (6th Series), vol. iU. p. 132. 

RETRIBUTION 

* And be cried and said. Father Abraham, have merer on m^ 
and send Lazarus, that he mar dip the tip of his finger in 
water, and cool mj tongue, for I am tormented in this 

L* Lukk xvi. 24. 

I. The parable teaches, first, that if we dedicate our 
lives to the good things of this world, we shall for- 
feit the good tilings of the next. This is written in 
broad and deep lines throughout the picture, and if 
this is not intendtxl as a serious truth, then the whole 
piirable is a mischief and a snare. Earthly greatness 
gives no warrant of heavenly greatness. We may 
most truly jxissess the present Rfe by living for the^ 
next, but we cannot gain a drop of cold water in the 
next by living for this. If we store up our good 
things in this life, death will make us bankrupt, 
lliis is the first solemn lesson of the parable, this is 
the unchanging law of righteousness. 

II. ITie lesson goes stfll further, and teaches that 
«f I /.gratification in this life will be followed by the 


retribution of anguish in the next. The subtle ex- 
planation of future pain as being nothing mbre than 
the gnawings of the sinnePs conscience — an evasion 
intended to deny the direct infliction of retribution 
by the hand of Ggd — will certainly not satisfy the 
picture ^ven in this parable. The nch man ha.s 
entered into a state and into circumstances in which 
pain is inflicted upon him. The retribution of our 
sin is not left to our own conscience in this life. 
VVhy, then, should we ima^ne that it will receive no 
di^t punishment in the hfe to come ? What, then, 
will be the form which such retribution will take ? 
Thank God, I do not know. It is enough to know 
that the God of love is a consuming fire to the un- 
godly. Terrible is He in righteousness. Let us, 
therefore, fear Him. 

III. The paiable further teaches that the most un- 
honoured condition of earthly life cannot exclude 
from the most honourable status in the heavenly 
life. Poverty and affliction on earth are not a sign 
of Gkxl s displeasure. 

IV. The parable, further, emphasises the genuine 
continuity of this life with the next. TTie life beyond 
death will be related to the life here with as perfect 
continuity as our life to-day is related to that of 
yesterday. Continuity is also taught here in the 
form of immediateness. Jesus teaches in this parable 
that judgment and reward begin immediately after 
death. It is true that the consummation of penalty 
and leward cannot come till the completion of His 
kingdom, but the beginnings do not tarry. — John 
Thomas, Concerning the King, p. 164. 

* Father Abraluuii, send Lazarus, Uiat be maj dip the tip of 
his finger in water, and cool my tongue; for 1 am tor- 
mented in this flame.’— 'L uke xvi. 24. 

About eleven 1 preached at Elsham. The two persons 
who are the most zealous and active here are the 
steward and the gardener of a gentleman, whom the 
minister persuaded to turn them off unless they would 
leave * this way He gave them a week to consider 
of it ; at the end of which they calmly answeretl, 
' Sir, we choose rather to want bread here, than to 
want ” a drop of water for ever \ — W kslky^s Jowmal 
for April, 1764. 

RaraMNcas.— XVI. 24.— W. J. Hills, ^!mnofwofld Addrwsst, 
p. 72. S. Baring-Gould, Village Preciching for m Year (2iid 
Series), voL ii. p. 9. Expoeilor (5th Series), roL vL 340. 

MEMORY 

• Soo, remember.’— Luxe ivu 23. 

You recollect, of course, that these words are put into 
the mouth of Father Abraham in the parable of the 
rich man and Lazarus. I need hardly do more than 
recall the barest outlines of that story of a rich 
man, who was evidently a selfish man, certaitniy an 
unobservant man in tne most charitable judgment, 
and obviously lived for himself and * did ’ hin^lf, as 
we should say to-day, well, and the sto^ of a b^[gar 
who lay at his gate. Not only does it give us at wtft 
a picture of a day in their common lives, but it lifts 
the veil and gives a picture of the future of the two 
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men in the eternal world — the one comforted the other 
tormented. The one tormented, and rightly so, 
proffei's a request to Abraham for a slight alleviation 
of his [)ains, and this is part of the answer, ‘Son, re- 
member 

I. The Sin of Inattention, not merely inattention 
with regard to the cry of l^izariis at the gate, but in- 
attention to the real facts of life, the great facts of 
salvation, of Christ’s life and death, the great ^act of 
His Gospel call with which we have been familiar all 
our days, is the crying, the nniversi\l sin of to-day. 
And 1 deduce this, 1 think quite rightly, from what 
the Saviour said here ami the confirmation of daily 
observation. For a man's (jiiality is wholly deter- 
mined by the thinus he bikes notice of. 

‘Son, remember ’ that the things with which thou 
art most commonly familiar will Ik? thy condemnation 
if they are unacted on. It may have been that there 
were other things which t laimed this man’s attention 
— so much business to be oidered, so many reins and 
strings to be held in steady command — that he had 
no snrj)lusmind to give to that poor man’s neetl. It 
certainly is so with regard to the things of Christ. 
There is so much competition, there is so much of the 
butt ie and of the element of wai fare in businc.ssand in 
professional life. There is .so much to do in making 
ends meet that actually we have no time .seriously to 
set our hearts on to the things that l)eIong unto our 
peace. Ilut in the name of God, I pray you, ‘Son, 
remember ’ 

II. What a Wonderful Power Memory Is I — I 

suppose it is the strongest power and the most inex- 
plicable of any of which you or I are either master 
or servant, for it is very doubtful if a man is ever 
master of his own memory, if he is anything but a 
slave to his memory — memory with its subtle jK)wer 
of destroying time and 8|mce in a I’ghtning flash, 
memory with its power of recollecting things long ago 
deatl an<l buried, memory with its total ilisrcgard of 
the conventions, and which intrudes U|)on our holiest 
moments thoughts of sin.s. It is a wonderful power, 
the power of memory ; but wonderful as it is, the 
Word of God leaves rne in no doubt as to this — that 
death will intensify it, that death will increase its 
strength. Death intensifies the power of memory, 
the consciousness of those things of which it is con- 
scious nowr, though it would fain forget the fact. The 
only thing that death does is to bring out the things 
we try to hide, and the colours we try to paint out. 
This is the import of the Saviour’s words in this par- 
able, ‘ Son, remember' ; you will never be able to do 
other than remember. This is what the eternal 
world will mean to thee. All that dreadful power 
of memory will increase in strength and po.ssil)ility, 
and the eternal memory of a lifelong forge tfulness 
will be the worm that dies not and the fire that is not 
quenched. ‘Son, remember.' And the Word of God 
makes it plain tome that memory will be the founda- 
tion of heaven's joy. For hearken, hearken to the 
•ong of the redeemed, hearken to those whose joy is 
made perfect in His presence What inspires their 


song? Memory. ‘Unto Him that loved us, and 
washed us from our sins in His own blood . . . uni# 
Him be glory.’ ‘Worthy is the Lamb that wai 
slain.’ Yes, memory is the foundation of heaven's 
ble.s.scdness, and memory is the foundation of tht 
eternal remorse of those who, like the rich man, art 
to reap the harvest of a life of heedless, careless, in- 
different inattentioa ‘ Son, remember.’ 

Rkkkrknces. — XVI. 25. — Bishop Gore, Chrxdvan World 
Pulpit^ vol. 1. p. 376. F. St John Corbett, Ths PreaduPi 
F«ir, p. 109. S. Baring-GouM, VillcLge Preaching for a Yeof^ 
vol. ii. p. 19. A. Maclaren, ExpoeitionM of Holy Scripture — SL 
Luke^ p. 107. XVI. 26. — S. Cox, Ezpontions^ p. 155. J. 
Keble, Sermont for Survdayn aftor Trinity^ pt i. p. 20. Spur- 
geon, Sermons, vol. ix. No. 518. XV'!. 27-28. — T. H. Ball, 

Persuasions^ p. 249. S. II. Fleming, Fifteen Minute Sermons 
for ths People^ p. 65. XVI. 29-31. — \V. E. Barton, C%rislum 
World Pulpit^ vol. lii. p. 179. XVI. 30. — H. Melvill, Penny 
PulpU, No. 1496, p. 105. XVI. 30-31.---J. C. M. Bellew, 
Christ in Life: Life in Christy p. 134. Expositor (J t\i Series), 
voL V, p. 507. 

CONTRASTED DESTINIES 

* If they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will they be 
persuaded, though one rose from the dead.' — L ukk xvi. 31. 

I. Ouft I^rd seeks to paint in this parable a series of 
solemn, dramatic contrasts that shall startle, if i| 
may be, these Pharisees out of their cornplacenl 
selfishness. (1) He first sketches the contrast be- 
tween Dives and Lazarus in life, a contrast the mort 
impressive because the p iinter does not bring his two 
figures together from the op|)osite ends of the earth, 
or even from cast and west of the same city only. 
Lazarus gasping in the shadow of the gateway, and 
the purple drapery of Dives moving bc^hind the 
blossom and leafage of the courtyard in the hall 
beyond, might have been seen by the passer-hy from 
the same point of view ; so it is no outl>ur>t of 
eccentric idealism that leads the jwintcr to put two 
such figures on one canvas. (2) Christ now iiaints 
another contrast, a contm.st dealing not with the 
things that are seen and temporal, but with the 
things that are unseen and eternal. The contrast is 
resumed beyond the grave, but the figures are trails 
posed. The next world has its contrasts as well as 
this. (3) A contrast of character underlies this 
picture. Little is told us of the h(‘ggar beyond the 
contrast in character imj)lied in the name chosen to 
descril)e him; Lazarus or ‘God my hel|>er'. The 
rich man's life was turned away from God, and 
turned towards himself ; the beggar’s was turned 
away from himself and turned towards God. 

II. The parable or allegory passes from the 
dramatic info the didactic stage. (1) It teaches that 
in vain are the destinies of a lost soul appealed to 
the court of natural affection. Those destinies can- 
not be revei-scd or modified by mere relationship to 
Abraham. The rich man, with the true instinct of 
a Pharisee, turns for help in Hades to his great 
ancestor Abraham. The vain confidence of tht 
Pharisee is abroad in our own day. The cn ed of 
Universalism, which makes God a mere synthesis ot 
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our flesh and blood relations, and affirms that His in- 
finite Fatherhood will never suffer a single human 
soul to finally perish, is but a modernised Pharisaism 
set free from tribal limitations. (2) The parable 
asserts that the contrasts of the hereafter are main- 
taini'd by the inexorable necessities of the Divine 
goveiTinient. ‘ Beside all this, there is a great gulf 
fixed/ The chasm that formed itself in life has been 
made impassable by a Divine decree. (3) TLTie 
parable intimates that the permanence of the con- 
trasted destinies in the life beyond the grave is certi- 
fied by the permanence of human character. If 
C^hrist had meant to hold out the faintest ho|>e of 
final restoration. He would have so turned and 
shaped the dialogue that it would have exhibited 
progrt^ rather than retrogression in the tem|>er of 
this lost spirit (4) This parable teaches that these 
final contrasts in the destinies of the future life rest 
upon a common probation in this. It is a part of 
the Pharisaism of human nature to claim, as the rich 
man claimed, that the probation is very imperfect 
But God has His answer ready in every history. 
(h)d will have His method of dealing with men who 
have had an imperfect probation, lliat method is 
no concern of yours. You cannot claim to enter that 
category. At the very least, you have sufficient light 
for your repentance. 

YET— NOT PERSUADED 

Lurk xvi. 31. 

I. God has done all that can be done. 

II. The reason for men's rejection is wholly in 
themselves. Faith is an act of the will, not of the 
undi rstanding. Hence the sole cause of unbelief lies 
in the man himself. * Ye will not come unto Me 
that ye might have life,' 

III. God will do no more. — A. Macijirkn. 

Rkpkrences. — XVI. 31. — BUhop Boyd -Carpenter, Chris- 
tian IVorld Pulpit, vol. lx. p. 66. R. W. Hiley, A Year's 
SermanSf vol. iii. p. 224. Bishop Gore, Christian IVorld 
Pulpit, vol. Iv. p. 232. H. Wiiidrofig, Preacher's Magazine, 
voL v. p. 32. Archbishop Temple, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. 1. p. 401. G. Bellett, Parochial Sermons, p. 228. H. 
Howard, 'Phe Raiment of the Soul, p. 177. H. S. Holland, 
(Kristian World Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 344. Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. iii. No. 143. J. H. Jellett, The Elder Son, pp. 15 and 30. 
K. C. Anderson, Christian World Pulpit, vol. L p. 332. 
XVH.~-i^a:pon^or (4th Series), vol. vi. p. 114. XVII, 1. — 
F. J. A. Hort, Villags Sermon# (2nd Series), p. 177. XVII. 
1, 2. — H. H. Almond, Sermons by a Lay Hsad Master, p. 193. 
XVII. 2.--Expositor (4th Series), vol. iiL p. 289 ; ihid, (5th 
Series), vol. iii. p. 210. 

* If thj brother sin, rebuke him.*— Luu xvix. 3 . 

Sir James Stephen describes Wilberforce's Practical 
View of Christianity as ‘the expostulation of a 
brother. Unwelcome truth is delivered with scrupu- 
lous fidelity, and yet with a tenderness which demon- 
strates that the monitor feels the pain he reluctantly 
inflicts. It is this tone of human sympathy breathing 
in every page which constitutes the essential charm 
of this brok/ 


* If he repent, forgive him.*— L ukb xvn. 3 . 

This is certaine : That a Man that studieth Revenqs, 
keepcs his owne Wounds green e, which otherwise 
would heal and do well. — Bacon. 

He that repents is angry with himself : I need not 
be angry with him. — Benjamin Whichcotk. 

Rbvekencb. — XVII. 3, 4. — Expositor (7th Series), vol. vi. 
p. 498. 

* Lord, increase our faith.’— Luu xvii. 5 . 

We can no more detach what we do in our lives from 
what we are in our souls, than we can separate heat 
or light from their essential principles, or expect to 
enjoy either in the absence of the conditions in which 
their existence is involved. ITie disciples showed they 
were aware of this by that remarkable answer, when 
enjoined by their Master to the practice of forgiveness, 
‘ Lord, increase our faith ' ; we might have expected, 
when a moral duty difficult to the natural man was 
in question, the woi-ds would have been, ‘ Increase our 
charity,' but in the conviction that obedience was 
only practicable through a strength and virtue that 
did not reside in themselves, their prayer was for an 
increase of the faculty through which alone the Divine 
aid can be made available by the souL — Dora Green- 
well. 

I PERSUADE myself also that I have faith, though it is 
but so so, and might well be better. — Luther. 

Reperenc**;— XVII. 5. — W. H. Hutchings, Sermon- Sketches, 
p. 134. S. Baring-GouM, Villags Preaching for a Year (2nd 
Series), vol. ii. p. 42, Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. i. No. 32, and 
vol. xxii. No. 1318. Expositor (5th Series), voL ii. p. 455. 

THE GRAIN OP MUSTARD SEED 
* Faith as a grain of mustard seed.’ — L ukb xvxi. 6 . 

I. It is not the quantity of faith, but the Quality, 
which is important A grain of mustard seed and a 
pellet of dust may appear at a distance to be much 
the same, but the difference between the two is im- 
mense, because the one has no life burning at the 
heart of it, whilst the other contains life as God has 
kindled it. The one thing that you need is to have 
faith, as small as you like, but faith which has in it 
the principle of life, namely, faith with God in it. 
The one tning that shows whether or not your faith 
is of the right quality is whether it is directed to- 
wards the right object, which is Jesus Christ. 

' II. Your faith is like the tiny grain. You think 
you will never be able to produce a holy and useful 
life. But if only your soul can come into living union 
with the eternal God, there is nothing that He will 
not be able to effect by your instrumentality. There 
are five processes. (1) ITiere must be contact. As 
long as you are apart from God, though trying to 
serve God in a strange anomaly, you are missing the 
true power of your life. (2) There must be solitude 
( 8 ) There must be death. ( 4 ) Receptivity. There 
is simply nothing impossible to the man who has 
learned the art of being a channel for God. (5) In- 
dividuality. The^ mustard seed produces mustaid 
growth ; the grain of wheat, wheat growth ; the 
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upon His face is to live. He made thorn whole ! If 
you surrender yourselves to the Saviour in all the 
difficulties of life, His work in the soul is always com- 
plete ; He never does things by halves — new hopes, 
new longings, new wishes, new desires, new joys, new 
heait. 

Yet out of the ten who were cleansed only one 
retuiued to thank Him. 

II. And now notice another thing. They all of 
them prayed very earnestly. They all of them said, 
‘ I lave mercy on us *. They all prayed, but only one 
of the ten praised. 

III. The only one who redeemed the occasion was 
a Samaritan ! Does not that correct something 
within our souls ? Deep down beyond all our religious 
distinctions there is humanity — the touch of nature 
which makes all men kin. 

IV. And, last of all, let us just notice a few aspects 
of the thanksgiving. He returned and gave thanks 
himself in person. If you are to thank God, do it 
personally. Say to yourself, God has been good to 
me; I must thank Him. And it must come light 
out of the heart You know what this man did. 
He turned back and threw himself down at Jc*8us' 
feet woi*shi})ping. He could not go a step farther 
before he liad thanked God. It came from his heart. 
It was the expression of his soul. It was not that 
Jesus needed the thanks, but the man needed to 
thnnk Him. Thanksgiving to God is the need of a 
soul that knows God has blessed him. He tunied 
round and fell at His feet, and thanked God. 

THE MOST POPULAR SIN IN THE WORLD 
‘ But where are the nine ? ’—Luke xvii. 17. 

I. Ingratitude seems to be the most popular sin in 
the world. It is one of the worst crimes in the big 
black catalogue of wrong-doing. And the sin of in- 
gratitude is the broad highway to envy, hatred, 
malice, and all uncharitamcness, to the cowardly 
denials of Peter and the bloody treachery of Judas. 
Our Lord was called upon to taste its bitterness in 
a thousand ways. Between the carelessness of the 
lenei’s and the vileness of Iscariot, He suffered to the 
fullest from man s ingratitude. In every phase we see 
the same ingratitude repeated before our eyes. (1) 
We see it in the home. What blows has a boy struck 
at his mothers tender heart ! What dagger-thrusts 
has a father received from those to whom he had 
given life ! Perhaps this cruel ingratitude is not at 
heart so cruel as we think. Perhaps, that is to say, it 
is not conscious, deliberate, understood cruelty at all. 
It is lack of imagination ; it is the sin of stupidity ; 
it is sheer thoughtlessness, not sheer wickedness. Let 
us hope that ^is is true. It is bad enough then. 
(2) We see this ingratitude in common service, the 
service which, in the ordinary course of life, man 
i-endem to man in the community. A strong man 
says in the pride of achievement ; ‘ Never since I was 
a boy have I been under obligation to any human be- 
ing'. Nonsense — arrant nonsense! You are under 
omigation to a hundred unknown lowly workers, and 


under obligation, too, to the greatest of mankind. 
We are debtor to the Greek and to the barbarian, to 
men of thought as well as men of action, to the highly 
placed as to the lowly bora. 

II. The spirit in which ingratitude must be endured. 
It is not necessary to minimise the pain with which 
experience of ingratitude, developing treachery and 
hate, wrings our suffering hearts. But the ills of life 
must be borne. And without delivering ourselves 
into the custody of a silly optimism, it is good gospel 
and good sense to inquire where we may find the right 
spirit in which to face them all. Ana I suggest to 
you (1) that sometimes the one who suffeia rrom in- 
gratitude has not been altogether free from blame. 
There is a way of doing a kindness which is detestable. 
(2) But assuming that your kindness has been perfect 
with the perfection of the God who prompted it, let 
me urge this upon you : Do not condemn the whole 
world for the sins or a few. (8) Again, Why should 
you expect gratitude? Your reward is in the good 
that you have done. If you feel as though your 
heart was broken by the thanklessness of those whom 
you have helped, consider. When you live on, in 
service, in sacrifice, pouring your rich, conquering life 
into the spiiitually anaemic, into the weak, the help- 
less, and the lost, when you do this amid failure, 
mortification, bafflement, you link yourself with the 
truest, bravest, noblest heroes of all time. — C. F. 
Akkd, The Courage of the Coward^ p. 163. 

Rbfbrhnobs. — XVII. 17. — S. Gregory, Row to SU$r q Shiji, 
p. 97^ Byooke Herford, Courage arid Cheery p. 42. F, St. 
John Corbett, The Preouiher*t Year, p. 144. J, Aspinall, Ferieh 
Sermons (2nd Series), p. 37. J. B. Mozley, University Ser- 
mons, p. 288. H, P. Liddon, Sermons on Some Words of Christ, 
p. 206. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. li. No. 2960. Expository 
Sermons on the New TestamerU, p. 93. J. J. Blunt, Plain Ser- 
rrwns, p. 260. W, J. Brook, Sermons, p. 209. S. Baring- 
Gould, Village Preaching for a Year (2nd Series), vol. ii. p. 
117. XVII. 18. — J^ocTxmtor (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 298. XVII. 
19. — R. Higinbotham, Sermons, p. 136. XVII. 20. — R, C.^ 
Trench, Sermons New and Old, p. i96. Expositor (6th Series)^ 
vol. vii. p. 88. XVII. 20, 21. — C. Bradley, Fadthful Teaching, 
p. 68. D. N. Beach, ChrisUam World Pulpit, vol. xlviii. p. 
189. XVII. 20-23. — G. Llttlemore, Christian World Pulpit, 
voL xliz. p. 42. 

THE SEAT OP AUTHORITY 

* The kingdom of God is within you.'— L uke xvit. 21. 

The sense of liberty, the acute consciousness of re- 
sponsibility, ai'e essential to the individual and the 
race ; without the conviction of personal sufficiency 
as against circumstance our whole nature is impaired. 
Let us, then, remind ourselves of this spiritual sove- 
reignty, so that we may claim and exercise it to our 
great advantage. We addi^ ourselves : — 

I. To those whose chief fight in life is with their 
inherited nature. (1) Let us realise distinctly and 
vividly what our true nature is. Our deepest nature 
is not animal or fiendish, but Divine; it therefore 
biings with it the obligation to high conduct, and 
competence for such conduct, * Being then the off- 
spi*ing of God, we ought not. . . .* What negatives 
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arise out of that relationship I ‘ Being then the off- 
spring ot God, we ought . . / What positives are 
implied in that relationship ! (S) We so continually 

fail in the war with world, flesh, and devil, because 
the kingdom within us has fallen into anai*chy. (3) 
The doctrine of evolution is on the side of health, 
rationality, and virtue. Heredity, in the deeper 
meaning, is not destructive but constructive. The 
feeblest of us, endued with the power of Christ, can 
triumphantly resist and overcome the motions of sin 
which are in our inembei's, even when they ai’e most 
entienched and rampant. 

II. A woi d with those whose chief peril seems to lie 
in their untoward circumstances. (1) It is obvious that 
we are not physically at the mercy of the environment, 
as is popularly supposed. Our body is endowed with 
wonderful powers of resistance : it is capable of subtle 
adaptations, it seci*etes antiseptics, it sets up reactions, 
and remains strangely immune in tainted atmospheres. 
(2) In the intellectual world we see not less impres- 
sively the mastery of unfriendly environment. (3) 
If, then, in our phssical and intellectual life we with- 
stand inimical etivironments, shall we not prevail 
against them in our highest life ? The scientist 
assures us that, * without suitable conditions life could 
not exist *. The rose must bloom in the sun, the fern be 
planted in the shade, the willow spring by the water- 
courses. But this law of environment ceases with 
physical life. We see roses blushing through cold 
snows, ferns flourishing in fire, honeysuckle wreathing 
icicles, orchids in Siberia, May flowers in December: 
or, to drop the imagery, we find saints living the most 
beautiful lives in conditions which sefira utterly to for- 
bid faith, spirituality, greatness, and nobleness. The 
kingdom of ( Jod is within them, and they are little 
concerned with the temporal environment. The pres- 
sing duty is continually to strengthen the interior 
against the exterior. — W. L. Watkinson, The Su- 
preme Conquest, p. 189. 

* Neither shall they say, Lo here 1 or, lo there 1 for, behold, the 
kingdom of God is within you,’ — L ukb xvii. 21. 

To an inquirer, who proposed to come and visit him, 
William Law once wiote a modest letter of dissuasion, 
closing with these words : — 

‘ I have wrote very largely on the spiritual life, and 
he that has i-ead and likes it has of all men the lejist 
rea.son to ask me any questions about, or visit me on 
that occasion. He understands not my writings, nor 
the end of them, who does not see that their whole 
drift is to call all Christians to a God and C hrist 
within th(*m as the only possible life, light, and power 
ol all goodness they can ever have ; and therefore, as 
mu( h turn my readers fi'om myself as from any other 
Lo here ! or, lo there ! I invite all people to the 
marriage of the Lamb, but no one to myself.' 

Kbfbbbncrs.— XVII. 21. — C. S. Horne, Chrutian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlviii. p. 148. S. A. Brooke, Sermom^ 1901-2, 
p. 1. R. Winterbotham, Th$ Kingdom of p. 219. 

D. M. Ross, Christum W orld Pulpit^ vol. xlv, p. 409. £. De 

Fresseus^, Preacher's Magazine, vol. xviii. p. 183. J. M. 
Wliiton, Summer Sermons, p. 35. B. Reynolds, Church Family 
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Newspaper, vol. xiv. p. 552. Reiien Thomas, Christum W orld 
Pulpit, vol. lii. p. 156. C. J. Ridgeway, The King and His 
Kingdom, p. 11. Expositor (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 380 i ibid, 
vol. viii. p, 441. XV 11. 22. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxii. 
No. 1323. Expositor (4th Series), vol, x. p. 193. XVII. 23. 
— Ibid, (6th Series), voL il. p. 334. XV 11. 24. — Ibid. (5th 
Series), vol. vl. p. 335; ibid. (4th Series), vol. iil. p. 388. 
XVII. 24-37.— fWd, vol. X. p. 349. XVII. 26, 27.— T. 
Arnold, Christian Life : Its Hopes, p. 82. XVII. 81. — Exposi- 
tor (4th Series), vol. vl p. 195. 

LOT’S WIFE 

‘ Remember Lot's wife.’— Luxi xvn. 31. 

This picture, etched so sharply on the Bible page, 
may well help to illustrate for us truths that should 
be burned into our minds and our memories. 

I. Note, first, that Ood saves all He can. For 
Lot was not saved alone, in mercy that overlooked 
all others beside. His wife's deliverance had been 
cared for too, and measures taken to secure her with 
the rest. One of the angels chisped her hand and 
drew her out of the conflagiation by main force. 
Almost against her will she was hurried so far out of 
danger, and the mountain-road, with its hastening 
fugitives, stretched out clear before her, when, in that 
one glance behind, her incurably corrupt nature came 
out, and the stroke fell. 

In other words, she was nearly saved, and would 
have been wholly saved had that heavenly rescue- 
party had their will. 

II. Note, secondly, how men hanker after old 
sins. That was the fatal flaw in this instance; and 
how frequently it shadows lives full of promise in the 
Bible ! Recall some of the more prominent examples. 
Rachel becomes the wife of Jacob, and like him en- 
gages thereby to worship the one true God; but 
when she leaves her home the old idols are packed 
away in the baggage. The Israelites acclaim Moses 
as leader, and promise obedience, and set out eagerly 
for the desert; but the Red Sea is haidly out of 
sight before they are weeping for the flesh-pots of 
Egypt, and ready to stone their deliverer. And when 
we cross over to the New Testament, there is the 
career of Deraas — firet feeling the strange attraction 
of the Gospel and waiting upon St. Paul jis a familiar 
friend, then recaptured by the old fascination and 
plunging back into the world. It is a weakness all 
too common, this craving lust for earlier s( If-indulg- 
ence; and it suggests that (Tirist spoke to every 
human soul when He uttered the solemn words ; No 
man, putting his hand to the plough, and looking 
back, IS fit for the kingdom of God. 

HI. lastly, note how sin can be committed in 
desire. At firat sight, perhaps, one might suppose this 
woman had been dealt with very hardly ; and we are 
tempted to say that the punishment was out of all pro- 
portion to the crime. But, if we feel that, it is because 
we fail to realise all that her longing glance implied. 
It was a clear proof that, if she could, she would have 
turned back to her old haunts ; and that, indeed, so 
far as will and choice were concerned, she had turned 
back already. So there are instances where God 
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cannot but take the will lor the deed.— H. R. 
Mackintosh, Life on Ood'a Plan^ p. 116. 

Lors WIFE 

• Remember Lot^s wife.’ — Luke xvii. 3a. 

There are few inoi-e solemn waitings in Holy Scrip- 
ture than the warning of our text, ‘ Remember Lot's 
wife*. She was a professing follower of God. Her 
husband was a righteous man. It is very solemn 
when you remember who it is that gives to us this 
warning. Our Lord Jesus Christ was full of love and 
pity and compassion. And vet He would not have 
us shut our eyes to future aoom, and He said, ‘Re- 
n)ember Lot's wife*. It is very solemn when you 
remember the occasion upon which He gives this 
warning. It is very solemn when you remember to 
whom He gave this warning. And it is very solemn 
when you remember the sin against which He warns 
us. 

I. In the fii*st place, rememl)er that she wae Lot's 
wife. He was a distinctly God-fearing man. She 
was bound to him by the closest ties, and yet when 
our Ixjrd looks back into the lurid fires of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, He single.s out this woman from the 
general destruction as a warning for us Christians, 
and He says, ‘Remember Lot’s wife*. You may be 
the husband of a saint of God, and yet you may be 
an outcast from the realms of glory. 

II. Now this woman not only w/is the wife of Lot, 
but she had great privileges. It was not only that 
her husband was a godly man. Her uncle was the 
‘ friend of God There was not one out of ten thou- 
sand who h6td had such privileges as had thia^ woman. 
And yet privileges do not save. And now when the 
day of doom comes you see her sin. 

HI. And what is the doom? Nearly all that we 
know about the future punishment of those who have 
l>et n long warned, and have resisted the warning, 
comes frem the lips of Christ Himself Jesus Christ, 
speaking of the hereafter, speaks of ‘ hell,’ ‘ hell fire,' 
‘the damnation of hell,’ ‘eternal damnation,' ‘the 
resurrection of damnation,' ‘everlasting fire,’ ‘the 
place of torment,’ ‘destruction,’ ‘outer darkness,’ 
‘the worm that never dies,’ ‘the fire that is not 
quenched,' ‘the place of weeping and wailing and 
gnashing of teeth,' ‘ everlasting sin *. — E. A. Stuart, 
The New Commandment and other Sermons^ vol. 
vu. p. 129. 

The words are few, and the sentence short ; no one 
in Scripture so short. But it fareth with Sentences 
as witn Coynes : In coines, they that in smallest 
compasse conteine greatest value, are best esteemed : 
and, in sentences, those that in fewest words comprise 
most matter, are most praised. ... So that, we 
must needs be without all excuse, it being but thi'ee 
words and but five lullabies, if we do not remember 
it There are in Lot’s storie,' continues Bishop 
Andrewes, preaching before Queen Elizabeth, ‘two 
very notable monuments of God’s judgment. The 
Lake of SodoTne and Lot’s TFi/s’s Pillar, The one. 


the punishment of resolute sinne ; the other of faint 
virtue,* 

Rbpbrbncbs. — XVII. 32. — C. Perreti, Revi/oal Sermont m 
Outline^ p. 244. Brooke Herford, Oourage and Cheer^ p. 79. 
W. J. Brock, SmmonSy p. 249. J. Aspinall, Parish Sermons 
(Ist Series), p. 180. J. A. Alexander, The Gospel of Jesus 
Christy p. 88. Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. xxv. No. 1491. XVII. 
33. — Christian World Pulpit^ vol. xlvi. p. 273. J. Huntley 
Skriiie, Sermons to Pastors cmd Masters^ p. 118. Expositor (4th 
Series), vol. iii. p. 278. XVII. 30, 37. — T. Arnold. Sermons^ 
vol. ii. p. 136. 

* Wheresoever the body is, thither will the eagles be gathered 
together.’— Luke xvii. 37. 

This is tlie guiding text of Bishop King’s ‘ Medita- 
tions on the Seven Last Woixls '. He appeals to ‘ the 
eagle-spirited ‘ All who are striving to strengthen 
their spiritual sight ; all who have been striving this 
l^nt and through the past year to keep off the film 
of sin — all such will naturally come and gather round 
the cross to-day.' . . . ‘ There was a battlefield indeed I 
it was the last great assault — all the power of the 
enemy was thera The Prince of this world and the 
Lord of glory fought upon the Cross.’ ‘ Within the 
man invisibly was God ; the Lamb of God was also 
the Rock of Ages, and the jaw-bone of the lion 
broke.* 

Let us try, those who would be trul^ eagle-spirited, 
those who really desire the higher spirit of St. John, 
to see the body of our I.»ord as St. John sneaks of 
Him when he says, ‘The Word was made nesh and 
dwelt among us, and we beheld His glory*. We saw, 
as it were, the tabernacle of His flesh full of grace 
and truth. In point of fact, pure-hearted people 
have the reward which our Saviour premised, ‘ Blessed 
are the pure in heai-t, for they shall see God '. And 
pure-hearted people who become eagle-spirited, keep 
around the Cross, as eagles in the roughest and most 
stormy weather move with a kind of royal independ- 
ence and power. So the more eagle-spirited, and 
those of the deepest spiritual sight, would keep round 
the suffering Body of Christ, and ai‘e not merely con- 
tent to see the outward things, but they see Him, in 
spite of suffei’ing, much more as He is. They see 
more of the Divine nature. 

Referb.vob8 . — XVII, 37. — Archbishop Magee, The Gospel 
and the Age^ p. 223. H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Sunday Sermon- 
sites fora Year, p. 12. T. G. Bonney, Death and Life in Naiions 
and Mm, p. 1. D. Fraser, Metaphors in the Gospels^ p. 232. 

‘ Men ought always to pray and not to faint’— Luke xviii. t. 
That saying with othei's did encourage one to prayer. 
Then the Tempter again laid at me very sore, suggest- 
ing That neither me Mercy of Ood, nor yet the 
Blood of Christ did at all concern me^ nor could 
they help me for my sin ; therefore it was hut vain 
to pray. Yet, thought I, I will pray. But, said 
the Tempter, your sin is unpardonable. Well, said 
I, I will pray. Itis to no boot, said he. Yet, said 
l' I will pray. ... So I went to prayer to God. . . . 
And as I was thus before the Lord, that Scriptufi 
fastened on my heart, 0 man great is thy faith, even 
as if one had clapped me on the back, as I was on mj 
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knees before God. — Bunyan, Grace Abounding, secs. 

* 00 , * 01 . 

RBPBRBNcii.— XVIII. 1 .— J. Learmount, Brituh Congn- 

yationalist, 25th July, 1907, p. 82. S. hent\eyt Sermons on 
Prayer^ p. 14. J. J. Blunt, Plain Sermons (2iid Series), p. 
195. F. B. Cowl, Preacher s Maynstine, vol. xviii. p. 141. 
Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. xliii. No. 2619. J. M. Neale, Sermons 
Preached in a Religious House, vol. i. p. 293. XVIII. 1-6. — 
H. S. Holland, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlviii. p. 161. 
XVIII. 1-8. — F. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. iii. p. 179. J. A. 
Alexander, The Gospel of Jesus Christ, p. 381. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xv. No. 866. Expositor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 
306. XVIII. 1, 9. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 117. 
XVIII. 1-14. — A. Expositions of Holy Scripture — St 

Luke, p. 131. XVIII. 3. — U. Booar, Short Sermons for Family 
Reading, pp. 376 and 386. 

THE DOCTRINE OP DELAYS 

‘ He would not for a while.' — L ukb xviii. 4 . 

The Divine delay meets us everywhere and in every 
sphere ; there is scarce one heart but has been torn 
and tried by it. Now in this matter of delay it 
seems to me that not a few of God s people are still 
children. Tliey think that God has some quarrel 
with them personally. They forget that the problem 
is a.s old as time. Delay tends to become more 
marked the higher you rise in the Creator’s purposes. 
The gi*eater and richer the blessing that we pray for, 
the more must we reckon on the delays of God. 

I. We should not forget what I might call the 
moral training of delay. Did we get everything we 
craved for in the very hour of asking it, I think it 
would be a long farewell to manhood. Work re- 
veals character, but so does waiting. Waiting shows 
the baby or the man. We need to be tested to 
prove if we be woi’thy just to receive and use the 
thing we crave. So it often is that God delays, and 
will not answer us, and keeps us waiting. It is not 
in scoiTi, but in the wisest love that He will not for 
a while. 

II. llien it is very helpful to remember that Divine 
delay does not mean inactivity. There have been 
men of genius who could only work irregularly ; for 
long periods they seemed to do nothing at all Then 
suddenly, and as if by inspiration, their powers took 
fii-e and they wrought at a white heat. You may be 
sure of it tJiat the periods in between were not so 
idle as the world considered them. By thought, by 
reading, by communion with glad nature, half-un- 
consciously they were preparing for their work. As 
it is with men of genius, so with God, only in loftier 
and nobler ways. His delays are not the delays of 
inactivity. They are the delays of preparation. It 
takes a million of years to hai’den the ruby, says the 
poet, yet through all the yeara the haidening goes 
on. It takes a century for the sea to wear away one 
cliff, yet evei y night when we sleep the breakers dash 
on it So when we pray and strive and nothing 
happens, till we are tempted to say, ‘ God does not 
know, God does not care,' who can tell but that, be- 
hind the veil, infinite love may be toiling like the 
sea to give us in the full time our heart's d^ire. Do 


not lose heart at the delays of God. — G. H, Mobribow, 
The Unlighted Lustre, p. 158. 

Refbrbncbs. — XVIII. 6. — T. G, McCormick, Church 
Family Newspaper, voL xvL p. 10. XVIII. 6, 7. — J. H. 
Jellett, The Elder Son, p. 68. 

* And shall not God aveng^e His own elect f Luu xviii. 7 . 
How long, O Lord ! Not forever ; no. All anarchy, 
all evil, injustice, is by the nature of it, dragon*§ 
teeth ; suicidal, and cannot endure.' — C arlyle. 

Rbpbrbnob. — XVIII. 7 . — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlviii. 
No. 2836. 

FAITH 

* Nevertheless, when the Son of Man cometh, shall He find 

faith on the earth ? '—Luke xviii. 8. 

It is obvious that if He does not find faith He will 
find nothing. Nothing is moi*e striking about our 
Lord Jesus Christ than this, that while He preached 
and hoped the best. He was never afraid to face the 
woi-st. You can hardly imagine a greater contrast 
than the magnificent hopefulness of the declaration, 

‘ Shall the Lord avenge His own elect ? I tell you 
He will avenge them speedily’ — with the sadness 
with which, as He looked down the ages, He said, 

‘ Nevei-thcless, when the Son of Man cometh, shall 
He find faith on the earth ? ’ It makes us ask two 
questions : First, what is this faith on which eveiy- 
thing depends, on which the success or failure of 
Jesus Christ's mission depends ? and secondly, would 
He find that faith if He came to-day? 

I. What is faith? I suppose that on no subject 
in the world are there gieater misconceptions than 
on the nature and chai-acter of faith. There are 
some who think, and honestly think, that faith is 
mei*e ci-edulity. Let us face, tiien, this common idea, 
this deadly accusation. And I will have you notice 
that the Bible attaches the most tremendous import- 
ance to our reason. The first thing, therefore, to 
get rid of, if we are to see our way through this ac- 
cusation against our faith, is the idea that God and 
religion and the Church and the Bible do not welcome 
the intellects of us all. Bring your reason to the 
faith. From long experience with doubters, I find 
that they often doubt, because they do not think 
enough, and not because they think too much. Then 
notice this — that conversely, just as religion recog- 
nises the intellect, so science and the study of nature 
demand faith. The great mistake which so many of 
us make is to imagine that we consist solely of our 
analytical reason. What we have to bring to the 
help of our intellect is our imagination — that Divine 
power which sees great things and grasps them. 
And with your imagination bring your conscience. 
Then notice this: that just as the great discoveries 
in nature, after they have been conceived by the 
imagination, are perpetually tested by experience, so 
we have the mighty witness of experience to the 
spiritual verieties which we believe. (1) Is faith op- 
posed to practical work? True faith, the faith 
which worlu by love, has such an instantaneous effect 
upon action, that you can only compare it to the 
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flash and report of a firearm. (2) Well, then, what 
does faith come out to be ? If faith is the energising, 
active, brave, strong angel which bears up the uni- 
verse, if faith is the lever which moves the world, 
then surely it becomes a most searching question, 

* When the Sun of Man conieth, shall He find faith 
on the earth ? * 

II. Would He find that faith if He came to-day ? 
It would be possible to make out the most appalling 
picture that Christ could find no faith if He came 
to-day.. But on the other side, there is a brighter 
oint of view. Every man who is not asham^ of 
is faith where he works, every woman who bears a 
brave witness in her drawing-room or in her cottage, 
every boy who stands by his faith at school, all are 
helping to make it possible that when Jesus Christ 
comes He shall find faith on the earth. — B ishop 
Winninoton-Ingram, Banners of the Christian 
Fa/ithy p. 1. 

FAITH ON THE EARTH 

* Nevertheless when the Son of Man cometh, shall He find 

faith on the earth ? ' — Luke xviii. 8. 

A QUESTION like this always carries the strongest 
negative. It is simply a strong and impassioned way 
of denying a thing which is asked — * The Son of Man 
shall not find faiib on the earth ‘ Not find faith 
on the earth ? * What, nowhere ? Shall there be 
no faithful ones among * the (juick,* that shall be 
waiting and looking for the Second Advent ? Thank 
God, He alwavs has His own. But our Saviour’s 
words of indignant wonder too clearly tell us that 
' faith ’ will not characterise the world in the latter 
days. 

I. The Decay of Faith. — ^These words of our Lord 
are becoming every day something more than pro- 
phecy. We are probably living almost, if not quite, 
in their fulfilment. When Christ comes, what He 
will look for is ‘ faith That inference is clear; for 
what a man does not find must be that for which he 
wjis searching. Therefore, when Christ returns to 
our world in His glory, His eye will range over it in 
a moment to scan and test its ‘ faith ’. Can we 
wonder at this ? us look at facts. I believe that 
I am speaking the opinion of all who are the most 
ccniversant with the state of Christendom, when I 
stiite that faith is greatly on the decrease. And the 
result of all is an awful breadth of spiritual wilder- 
ness. 

II. The Causes of the Decay. — If I venture for a 
moment to look into the reasons of these things, 
pt*i haps I might particularise the following : — 

{a) Preference for the visible , — It is always in the 
indolent and grosser nature of man to prefer the pre- 
sent and the visible to the future and the unseen. 
The heart gravitates to practical materialism as a 
stone gravitates to the ground. It is always a special 
act to make a man feel the invisible, live in the in- 
visible. For in fact, all faith is miracle. 

(6) The advance of Science, — And days of great 
science, such as these, are always likely to be days of 
proportionate unbelief, because the power of the 


habit of finding out more and more natural causes is 
calculated, unless a man be a religious man, to make 
him rest in the cause he sees, and not to go on to 
that higher cause of which all the causes in tnis world 
are, after all, only effects. 

(c) Familiarity with Divine Things. — And 
familiarity, too, with Divine things, which is a par- 
ticular characteristic of our a^e, has in itself a 
tendency to sap the reverence which is at the root of 
all faith. 

(d) The selfishness of the age. — But still more, the 
character of the age we live in is a rushing selfishness. 
The race for money is tremendous ; men are gi-own 
intensely secular; the facilities are increased, and 
with them the covetousness. You are living under 
higher and higher pressure, and everything goes into 
extremes ; all live fast. And the competition of busi- 
ness is overwhelming, and the excitement of fashion 
intoxicating. How can ‘ faith,* which breathes in the 
shade of prayer and meditation, live in such an at- 
mosphere as this ? 

III. How does It Stand with our Faith. — Now, 

if these things are so, if it be a fact that ‘ faith * is 
getting rarer and rarer, is not it very important to 
each one of us to determine how it stands with our 
faith ? Let me j ust throw out one or two suggestions 
to you about faith. 

‘ Faith * is a moral grace, and not an intell^tua,! 
gift. It lives among the affections ; its seat is the 
heart. A soft and tender conscience is the cradle of 
faith ; and it will live and die according to the life 
you lead. 

If you would have ‘faith,* you must settle with 
yourself the authority, the supremacy, and the suffi- 
ciency of the Bible. All truth must be an uncertainty 
if you have no standing-ground. Therefore, establish 
to your own mind the Divine origin, the universal 
application, and the ultimate appeal of the Scrip- 
tures. 

Then, when you have done that, you will be able 
to deal with promises. Feed upon promises. 

Take care that you ai'e a man of meditative habit 
There cannot be faith without daily, calm, quiet 
seasons of thought. 

But, above all, have the eye upward. AH faith, 
and every stage of it, is a direct answer to prayer. 

* When the Son of Mon cometh, shall He find faith on the 
earth ? * — Lukb xviii. 8. 

Show me a Stoic, if you can. Show me a man whose 
life is moulded on the doctrines he professes. Show 
me a man who is sick and happy, in peril and 
happy, dying and happy, exiled and hapoy, in dis^oce 
and happy. Show me such an one ; for, oy God, I fain 
would see a Stoic. You cannot? Well, show me at 
least one who is shaping for a Stoic. Do me this 
kindness. Grudge not an old man a sight he has yet 
failed to see. Do you think you ne^ to show me 
the Zeus or the Athena of Phidias, all ivory and gold ? 
Nay, let any of you show me but a soul of man ready 
to think as God thinks, refusing to blame God or 
man, ready not to be disappointed about anything, 
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not to think himself an injured party, not to be angry 
or envious or jealous, and — let me say it outright — 
desirous of [becoming Divine himself, and in this poor, 
mortal body thinking of his fellowship with God. 
Show me such a man. Nay, you cannot. — Epictetus, 
Dias., II. 19. 

That which caused our Saviour the keenest suffering 
was not so much the thought of the torment he was 
to endure, as the thought that these torments would 
be of no avail fora multitude of sinners ; for all th(»e 
who set themselves against their redemption, or who 
do not care for it — E ugenie de Guerin. 

‘I DO not conceive,* writes F. W. Robertson to a 
friend, ‘ that this passage even touches the question 
whether the human race will advance or deteriorate, 
whether religion will be spread universally or be ex- 
tinct at Christ’s coining ; but another question alto- 
gether, for “ faith ” here means not faith generally, 
but faith with a special reference — a reference to the 
redress spoken of: not to the Christian religion, but 
to the Christian tendency to despond when things 
look dark.* 

Rsfbrisncbs. — XVIII. 8. — Bishop Gore, Christian World 
P%UpU, vol. liii. p. 349. T. Arnold, Christian Life : Its HopeSy 
p. 16. Archbishop Ma^ee, Sermons at Bothy p. 300. A. 
Whyte, Christian World Pulpit^ voi. Iviii, p. 264. R. W. 
Hiley, A Year's SermonSy vol. iii. p. 207. Bishop Winning- 
ton-lngram, Christian World Pulpity vol. liii, p. 88 . J. 
Vaughan, Fifty Sermons (9th Series^ P* 121. Spurgeon, 
Ssrmons, vol. xxxiii. No. 1963. H. Scott Holland, Church 
TimeSy 6 th Feb. 1909. 

THE PHARISEE AND THE PUBLICAN 

* And He spake this parable unto certain which trusted in them- 
selves that they were righteous, and despised others ; Two 
men went up into the temple to pray ; the one a Pharisee, 
and the other a publican. —Luke xviii. 9, 10. 

'The lessons taught by this parable are many. Its 
main lesson, no doubt, is the warning it conveys against 
spiritual pride, and the encouragement it gives to 
humility. But there is much beside this. 

I. Consider in what the piayer of the Pharisee 
differed from that of the Publican. 

(1) In reality it was no prayer whatever. Still, it 
might have been in one sense no prayer, and yet ac- 
ceptable to God. For instance, it might have been 
an act of praise, which is the highest form of prayer 
(Ps. u 14; Ecclus. xxxv. 6, 7). And, indeed, it was 
an act of praise, but it was an act of self-praise. It 
was an act of thanksgiving, but he thanked God that 
he was ‘ not as other men ai*e ^ 

(2) Where were these two men ? In the Temple. 
For what object? To pray. In Whose presence? 
In God’s. They both acknowledged this in their 
prayer. But the one says, ‘God, I thank Thee that 
I am not as other men are,* and the other, ‘ God be 
merciful to me a sinner*. The Pharisee singles out 
the poor Publican, and his mind fastens upon him. 
His mind fed upon pride, and there was his food. 
He seizes upon it, devoui-s and assimilates it, and is 
satisfied. Yes, and ‘full* (1 Cor. iv. 8) though he 


thought himself to be, he would have to go ‘empty 
away * (St Luke i. 6S). 

(3) A sense of sin never entered this Pharisee*# 
mind. He did not pray to God to foigive him what 
he was, but he thanxed God for what he was not 

(4) The prayer of the Pharisee maj be briefly 
summed up thus: He gave thanks without being 
grateful. He asked for no grace, and received none. 
He went away justified, but only in his own sight 
His prayer was weight^ with pride, and it fell to 
the earth, whence it came ; or, if it went up at all, 
it went up as a witness against him ; it was resisted 
of God ; it drew no grace from Him. 

II. Let us turn to the Publican. 

It matters little what he had been. His trade, 
often marked by oppression and extortion, was held 
in abhorrence by the Jews ; he had been looked u^mib 
not merely as an apostate from his religion, but also 
as an official in the pay of a foreign Power. Whether 
he was better or worse than his class mattere not 
much. One thing we know — he stood in the Temple 
in the character of a humble praying penitent. 

The Pharisee came in righteous in his own eyes, and 
wise in his own conceit; and so he goes out He 
passes the Publican with the same look of scorn, little 
di'eaming of the change in him. How startled he 
would be if he but knew what their relative position 
was in the eyes of the All-seeing God. ‘ This man ' — 
i.e. the Publican — says our Lord, ‘went down to his 
house justified rather than the other; for every one 
that exalteth himself shall be abased, and he that 
humbleth himself shall be exalted.* — J. B. Wilxinsoh, 
Inaiructiona on the Parables, 

THE PRAYER OP THE SCORNED 

* Two men went up into the temple to pray. ... I tell joo, 

this man went down to his house justified rather than tha 

other.’ — Luke xviii. 9 - 14 . 

The last was first ; the farthest away was nearest God. 
No Scripture portraits are more to the life than those 
of the Pharisee and the publican. Their anonymous 
names have entered into our common speech, and in 
the market-place, as in the pulpit, when men speak 
of two types always appearing, they do it in the terms 
of this parable. 

I. An enduring instinct overthrows for a time an 
artificial distinction. In the hunger for God men 
come together. 

II. Where separation has least justification, them 
the folly of man creates it. To the entrance of the 
temple and no farther on one path. Where separa- 
tion has least sanction in truth and experience it be- 
gins. The kind of praying that sets you farther from 
your neighbour can be no true approach to God. 

III. The separation is accepted, but the order re- 
versed. The foremost come out least in the sight of 
God, and last in those gifts God gives those who truly 
seek. (I) The spirit of the Pharisee offers the mo^ 
effective obstacle to man’s approach to God. (2) The 
spirit of the Pharisee offers tne most effective obstacle 
to God’s approach to man. (8) The root of it is a 
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•hallow thought of God. — T. Yates, Christian World 
Pulpit^ vol. Lxxu. p. 76. 

RBrERENOBs. — XVIII. 9 . — Expoiitar (4th Series), rol. iv. p. 
446. XVIII, 9-14. — F. Bourdillon, Plain Serrnom for Family 
Beading (2nd Series), p. 138. G. T. Newton, Preacher^ i Maga~ 
mm, vol. viii. p. 307. Expositor (6th Series), vol. i. p. 466 ; 
tWd. vol. viii. p. 119. XVI II. 10.— T. H. Ball, PertuarUme, 
p. 292. J. C. M. Bellew, Five Occasional Sermons, p. 43. 
Fr. St. John Corbett, The Preacher's Year, p. 136. Spur^^eon, 
Sermons, vol. xli. No. 2396. 

* And the Pharisee stood and prayed thus with himself, God, 

I thank Thee, that I am not as other men are.*— Luke 
xvm. n. 

You have no pity ; you have no sense of your own 
imperfections ana your own sins. It is a sin to be 
hard : it is not fitting for a mortal — for a Christian. 
You are nothing but a Pharisee. You thank God 
for nothing but your own virtues — you think they 
are great enough to win you everything else.' — 
Maggie Tuli.iveb to her brother, in The Mill on 
the Floss, 

Rkperenobs. — XVJII. 11. — J. Keble, Sermons for Sundays 
after Trinity, pt. i. p. 406. S. Baring-Gould, Village Preach- 
ing for a Year (2nd Series), vol. ii. p. 91. J. J. Blunt, Plain 
Sermons, p. 114. H. P. Liddon, Sermons on Some fVords of 
Christ, p. 221. XVIII. 11-13. — J. Wright, The Guarded Gate, 
p. 41. XVI II. 12. — Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 348. 
Ihid. (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 262. 

THE PUBLICAN’S PRAYER 
*God be merciful to me a sinner.’— Luke xvm. 13. 

Thk burden of this man’s cry is mercy, and deeper 
still he begs for propitiation, that the wrath of God 
excited by his sins may be appeased. Hence it is 
the cry of one who has begun to realise the true 
nature of sin. The knowledge of sin, in its full 
malignity and horror, is a true step in re|>entance. 
The sense of sin, we are sometimes told, is absent 
largely from this generation ; if so, it is a serious 
thing, for it means the negation of all progress and 
the absence of all excellence. 

II. The cry of the publican is the cry of the soul 
terrified by the sense of impending punishment. 
There are two especial things connected with sin 
which drive the sinner back on the mercy of God and 
make him crave for His help ; the one is the power- 
lessiu^ to an-est the consequences of sin, the other is 
the threatened loss of that to which every mmi pas- 
sionately clings — his own liberty. — W. C. E. Nkwbolt, 
Church Family Newspaper, vol. xiv, p. 620. 

*God be merciful to mea sinner.’— Luke xviiu 13. 

Prayer, said Geiler of Kaysersberg, is asking from 
God. He recommended as model prayere, ‘ Domine 

f MDpitius esto mihi peccatori ’ (Luke xviu. 18), the 
* Miserere mei Deus,’ and the Pater. 

‘God be merciful to me a sinner.’— Luxs xvm. X 3 . 

Dk. Eugene Stock tells us that Bishop Daniel Wilson 
of ( alcutta directed in his will that on a tablet to 
his memory in the Cathedral should be engraven the 


words in Greek as so much more emphatic than the 
English : — 

'O deog tXderOfirl ptot rm apaproaik^ — ’ God be pro- 
pitiated to me the sinner \ 

REPERENCBt. — XVIII. 13. — H. Woodcock, Sermon OmI- 
Kne# (Ut Series), p. 117. R. W. Hiley, A Year's Sermons, 
vol. il. p. 89. F. B. Cowl, Preacher's Magazine, vol. xvii. p. 
384. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. iv. No. 216 ; vol. xxxiii. No. 
1949. Expositor (6th Series), vol. ix. p. 441. 

THE DESIRE FOR SATISFACTION 

* 1 tell you, this man went down to his house Justified rather 
than the other : for every one that exalteOi himself shall 
be abased ; and he that humbleth himself shall be exalted.’ 
— Lukb xvm. 14. 

If we look at the parable with open minds, it draws 
a contrast between self-satisfaction and self-dissatis- 
faction in the spiritual life, and teaches that dissatis- 
faction is the more excellent way. 

I. There is an inevitable desire amongst men for 
self-satisfaction, and they desire a system of life which 
promises them this source of gratification. The long- 
ing to be able to say with a good conscience, ‘ I have 
done all that was my duty to do,* has led to many 
attempts to define and regulate the sphere of duty. 
(1) Tlie first evil result which follows from the pursuit 
of self-satisfaction in the spiritual life is that it cuts 
a man off* from half of the lessons whei-eby God would 
train his soul in holiness. It cuts him oft’ from that 
large sympathy with all men, which is the special 
work of our great Master’s life on eai*th. The man 
who deliberately makes a division in his own mind be- 
tween himself and those who hold with him on the 
one side, and all other men on the other side, is cer- 
tainly making his own life poorer, and is losing precious 
opportunities. (2) But lurther than this, self-satis- 
faction is destructive to the desire for progi^. This, 
1 think, is the real head and front of the Pharisee’s 
offending. His religion distinctly led him to the per- 
formance of his moral duties, and made him a worthy 
member of civil society. But we feel that, when he 
had reached the point of thanking God that he was 
not as other men aie, he had little chance of further 

rowth. This is the danger of self-satisfaction ; it is 
estructive of effort, and without continued effort it 
is difficult to keep the level already gained. W e know 
that in science, in literature, and in art, it is fatal to 
rest contented, and that a Divine discontent is the 
next precious gift of heaven to the man of genius. 
Every one is bound to pursue knowledge up to the 
limit of his capacity and opportunity ; and every one 
is equally bound to develop, to the best of his power, 
his moral and religious sense. To rest satisfied with 
a decent average is to prepare the way for a general 
decline. 

II. The publican sought for no satisfaction, yet it 
came of itself. Peace came to him, though he sought 
it not. How came it, from so unpromising a begin- 
ning ? The answer is, that instead of the approval 
of self-satisfaction, he received the joy of pardon, and 
with pardon a renewal of hope and strength. Now, 
it has been urged that the Christian teaching about 
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forgiveness is immoral and anti-social ; it weakens the 
sense of responsibility, and hides from a man the inevit- 
able that a wrong done cannot be undone, a truth which 

the real deten’ent from vice. A great deal might 
be said on this point ; I am only concerned to show 
that the desire for pardon is the result of a sense of 
failure, and that a sense of failuife is inseparable from 
any worthy appreciation of the task undertaken. — 
Bishop Ceeighton, The Heritage of the Spirit, p. 89. 

* I tell you, this man went down to his house justified rather 

than the other.’ — L uks xviii. 14 . 

‘The mystic,* says Mr. Arthur Symons, ‘knows well 
that it is not always the soul of the drunkard or the 
blasphemer which is farthest from the eternal beauty.* 

Rbfkrbngbs. — XVIII. 14. — R. W. Church, Village Sermons 
(3rd Series), p. 267. Bishop Bickeniteth, Sermons, p. 168. 
C. Kingsley, The Good News of God, p. 356. Spurgeon, Ser- 
mons, vol. xlvi. No. 2687. Expositor (4th Series), vol. viii. 
p. 85; ibid. (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 249. XVIII, 15. — T. 
Sadler, Sunday Thoughts, p. 27. XVIII. 15-30. — A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scripture — St. Luke, p. 138. XVIII. 16. — 
R. J. Campbell, The Restored Innocence, p. 1. XVIII. 17. — 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxiv. No. 1439. J. Martineau, En- 
deavours after the Christian Life, p. 101. 

* And a certain ruler asked him, saving. Good Master, what 

shall 1 do to inherit eternal life.’— Luke xviii. i8. 

How strange it is that such a question should be so 
put ! How rare are the occasions on which two people 
approach one another so nearly ! Most of ns pass days, 
weeks, months, years, in intercourse with one another, 
and nothing which ever remotely concerns the soul is 
ever mentioned. Is it that we do not care ? Mainly 
that, and partly because we foolishly hang back from 
any conversation on what it is most important we 
should reveal, so that others may help us. Whenever 
you feel any promptings to speak of the soul or to 
make any inquiries on its behalf, remember it is a 
sacred duty not to suppress them. — M ark Ruthke- 
FOED, in Catherine Furze. 

Rbperhnoii.— XVIII. 18, 19.— i^a^wtitor (4th Series), vol. 
iv. p. 382. 

* Why callest thou me good ? ’ — Lukb xviii. 19 . 

In our own experience it has been no uncommon thing, 
I suppose, when grave and difficult matters have been 
in question, and we have been speaking of them with 
the looseness and carelessness or youth — carelessness, 
alas I of which old age does not always cure us — when 
we have talked too fast, and were committing our- 
selves to more than we could make good — to find 
ourselves checked and as it were pulled up, by those 
wiser and more thoughtful than oui-selves, for the 
confusions of our language, and the ‘ shortness ’ and 
shallowness of our thoughts. It was the case here. — 
R. W. Church. 

Rkkerbnce*.— XVIII. 19. — R. J. Campbell, A Faith for 
To-Day, p. 53 ; ibid., Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ivi. p. 321. 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. vi. p. 88 ; ibid, (6th Series), vol. 
x. p. 175. XVIII. 21, 22.— J. M. Neale, Sermons Preadhed in 
Sackville College Chapel, vol. ii. p. 261. XVIII. 22. — H. R. 
Gamble, The Ten Virgins, p. 103. 


* And when he heard this, he was very sorrowful : for he was 

very ricn.’— L uke xviii. 23. 

Is it a truth, that if we are great owners of money, 
we are so swoln by a force not native to us, as to be 
precipitated into acts the downright contrary of our 
tastes ? — George Meredith. 

* There is no man that hath left wife or children for the king- 

dom of God’s sake, who shall not receive manifold more.* 

— Luke xviii. 29. 

When Wesley began his ministry at Savannah, it 
hap}3ened that ‘ in the second lesson (Luke xvm) was 
our Lord’s jirediction of the treatment which he him- 
self (and, consequently his followers) was to meet 
with from the world. “ Verily, I say unto you, there 
is no man hath left house, or friends, or brethren, or 
wife, or children, for the kingdom of God’s sake, who 
shall not receive manifold more in this present time, 
and in the world to come life everlasting.” Yet, not- 
withstanding these declarations of our Lord — notwith- 
standing my own repeated experience — notwithstand- 
ing the experience of all the sincere followers of Christ 
whom I have ever talked with, read, or heard of ; nay, 
and the reason of the thing convincing to a demonstra- 
tion that all who love not the light must hate him 
who is continually labouring to pour it upon them ; 
I do here bear witness against myself, that when I 
saw the number of people crowding into the church, 
the deep attention with which they leceived the word, 
and the seriousness that afterwards sat on all their 
faces ; I could scarce refrain from giving the lie to ex- 
perience and reason and Scripture all together. 

‘ I could hardly believe that the greater, far the 
greater part of this attentive, serious people, would 
hereafter trample underfoot that wora, and say all 
manner of evil falsely of him that spake it* 

References. — XVIII. 31. — T. F. Crosse, Sermons (2Qd 
Series), p. 98. H. Alford, Sermons and Christian Doctrine, 
p. 166. H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Simdcry Sermonettes for a Year^ 
p. 49. XVIII. 31-33. — C. Kingsley, The Good News of God, 
p. 223. XVIII. 31-34. — F, Bourdillou, Plasn Sermons for 
Family Reading, p. 159. Expositor (5th Series), vol. iv. p. 
418. XVIII. 34. — J. Keble, Sermons far the Holy Week, p. U 
T. F. Crosse, Sermons (2nd Series), p. 98. H. Jones, Ohrutiam 
World PvlpU, voL xlvii. p. 380. 

SPIRITUAL SIGHT 

*This saying was hid from them. . . . Receive thy sights 
thy faith hath saved thee.*— Luxx xvin. 34 and 43. 

This passage of Scripture is divided into two distinct 

C uts — the one about the Twelve, the other about 
ind Bartimeeus (see Mark x. 46) ; but together they 
illustrate the important subject of spiritual sight 
And what more appropriate subject than this for us on 
this day, the festival of St Mark, who by his Gospel 
has done so much for the illumination of the Church ? 
Why was it that the Twelve could not understand 
anything concerning Christ as a suffering Saviour? 
They were spiritually blind. Why was it that the 
blind man recognised Jesus as the Son of David ? 
He had spiritual sight Notice : — 

I. The Twelve. — (Mark ni. 14-19). They wers 
unlearned men (Acts rv. 18) and of obscure station 
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(Matthew iv. 18) ; but they had all the advantage 
of seeing and heanng what Christ did and said 
(Matthew xiiL 16, 17 ; Acts i. 8). They had a cer- 
tain knowledge of the Scriptures and of Christ (John 
L 45). They acknowledged Jesus to be the (Christ 
(Matthew xvi. 13-16). Why, then, did they not 
understand about His sufferings and death ? What 
did Scriptui’e say? (Is. uii. ; Mic. v. 1 ; Zech. xiri. 
6). They needed to be taught by the Holy Spirit 
whom Christ was to send. (See l.uke xxiv. 5J5*J27, 44- 
48). Christ gave them the Spirit (John xx. 22). 
And what was the result ? (Acts i. 16-20). What 
understanding after Pentecost ’ (Acts ii. 25-36, 18- 
22, &c.). 

II. The Blind Man. — He was unable to see what 
Christ did, and so poor that he could not provide 
himself with assi.stance (Rev. iii. 17, 18). Tlie multi- 
tude tell him that Jesus of Nazareth passeth by (John 
I. 46, viL 52). Why does he persist in crying Mesus 
thou son of David ? * This was a title of the Messiah 
(Matt XXI. 9). It had been promised to David 
that the Chiist should be of his seed (Ps. cxxxii. 
11 ; 1 Chron. xvi. 11-15). This poor blind man was 
dearly taught to see that Jesus was the Messiah, and 
to his Saviour (Ps. xxvii. 1). He saw Him with 
the eye of faith, though deprived of natural sight 
(John XX. 29). He expresses his desire (ver. 41 ; 
Jer. xxxiii. 3). His prayer is more than answered 
(ver. 42; John xv. 7). His sight is restored (ver. 
43 ; Ps. xxx. 2). 

Let each of us who knows his spiritual blindness 
make the prayer of Bartimaeus his own : ‘ Lord, that 
I may receive my sight \ 

A BLIND BEQQAR 

*A certain blind man sat by the wayside begging, *->L ukb 

XVIII. 35. 

I. Herr is a sight to move our pity. Blind and 
begging, either were bod enough, but sad is it indeed 
for him who carries a double burden, of darkness and 
of want. And nigh unto Jericho, too. *The city 
of fragrance, the city of roses, the city of palm-trees, 
the paradise of God,’ as one has called it. In this 
blaze of light and beauty sits a blind beggar 1 Why 
does God let there be any blind beggars? He is 
kind. He is almighty. Why is there any want and 
sorrow. Well, let us stand beside him for a while, 
and we may come to see that, as in everything else, 
there are two sides to this matter of blind beggars. 
Here comes a man anxious and careworn, counting 
up his gains, and fretting within himself that he made 
no more by his last venture. ‘ Listen to the bitxis,’ 
says the blind man, * they do sing sweetly ; I love to 
hear them. And how the scent of roses fills the air 
to-day ! ' But turn to the merchant again. He is 
looking at nothing but the ground, ana without so 
much as seeing that. Pity the poor blind indeed! 
Which is the Blind man, the beggar by the wayside, 
or the man who has eyes and sees not, and ears but 
hears not, and a nose has he but he smells not. * Oh, 
he is rich,’ you say. No, no, he is the poor man. 


Pfty him. Now, startling the business man in the 
midst of his fretting, comes the voice of the blind. 

* Poor fellow/ he mutters to himself, ’ here I have 
been worrying about a bad debt ; and after all I 
have enough lelt and to spare — and he stops to give 
the blind oeggar an alms. ‘ Well, it is a mercy to 
have one’s eyes,’ he says, as he goes on his way, * how 
much I have to be thankful for! ’ And presently he 
looks up, ‘ Really what a beautiful day it is ! And 
these birds, how they do sing! Well, well, that %8 
music. And — yes, really the air is wonderfully sweet 
and fragrant with the flowers.’ Oh, wonderful blind 
beggar, thou hast opened a blind man’s eyes to his 
mercies, and unstopped his ears to God’s music, and 
given to him the faculty to smell the sweetness of 
God’s earth. Want and woe, suffering and sorrow 
are God’s angels of mercy to us — to us who think 
ourselves rich and increased in goods and in need of 
nothing. 

II. We linger on the scene to find a stimulus and 
guide for our faith. Suddenly there comes the 
murmur of a crowd, the hum of many voices. ‘ What 
is it ? ’ asks the blind man of one and another. At 
last he finds somebody who stays to reply : ‘ The 
great IVophet of Nazareth passeth by '. At once his 
soul is thrilled with eagerness. Suddenly bursts a 
try : ‘ Thou Son of David, have mercy upon me ! ’ 
Then come the hindrances. But Jesus stops and bids 
them bring the beggar, ‘ What wilt thou that I do 
for thee ? ’ Instantly the blind man cried ; * l^rd, 
that I might receive my sight ’. At once his eyes 
were open^. Jesus is a great physician. No case is 
too far gone for Him. — M. G. Pkarse, Naaman the 
Syrian and other Sermons, p. 167. 

Rbfbrbmov. — XVIII. 35. — S. Bariug;-Gould, Village Preach- 
ing for a Yeojr (2nd Series), vol. i. p. 129. T. F. CrotM, 
Sermone (2nd Series), p. 173. Evpoeitor (4th Series), vol. vi. 
p. 192. XVIII. 35-43. — T. Davies, Sermonic Studiee, p. 129. 
XVIII. 37. — Spurgeon, Sermone, vol. xv. No. 906. XVIII. 

38. — R. W. Hiley, A Year^t Sermons, vol. iii. p. 74. XVIII. 

39. — 8. Bariog-Gould, Village Preaching for a Year, vol. i. p. 
178. XVIII. 40. — J. M. Neale, Readings for the Aged (4th 
Series), p. 18. J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in SachhUe 
College Chapel, vol. i. p. 128. Expositor (4th Series), vol. iiu 
p. 454. XVIII. 40, 41. — A Maolaren, Expositions of Holg 
ScrijAvre — St. Luke, p. 144. 

ON THE THRESHOLD OF LENT 

*When He was come near. He asked him. What wilt thoa 
that I should do unto thee ? And he said : Lord, that I 
may receive my sight’— L ukb xviii.’4i. 

This passage is a very familiar one to most of usl 
I t is one which I have no doubt many of us have 
pictured to ourselves again and again, one of those 
scenes in the Gospel which we seem able to im- 
agine more vividly than others. And it is a most 
pathetic story ; this of the poor blind man, in his 
poverty and blindness, sitting by the wayside, call- 
ing out so eagerly to our Lord. 

I. I want you to notice first that eager desire of 
poor blind Bartimaeus. It is difficult for us, to whom 
God has given the gift of sight, to realise what 
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blindness must mean ; to live in a world of darkness 
with no sunlight, no sense of form or colour, not to 
see the faces of our friends, or the wonderful sights 
of nature, and to be so helpless as the blind often 
necessarily are. Who can wonder that he had so 
eager a desire for help, or that he was so prompt? 
This was perhaps his one chance. He had heard 
what the great l\ophet had done for others. How 
can he let this chance pass by ? And so he calls out, 

* Jesus, Thou Son of David, have mercy upon me 
But the earnestness of his desire is sharply tested. 
Everything that the crowd can do to discourage it 
they do. The caravan of })eople — of the pilgrims 
going up to Passover, as is usual in a crowd, is ex- 
cited, selfish, wrapped up in its own interests and 
very likely misunderstanoing him, thinks that he is 
begging for alms. And so the people rebuke him that 
he should hold his peace. They were quite out of 
sympathy with him. ‘But he cried so much the 
more.' It is a very strong word which is translated 

* cried * — ‘ he screamed in t agerness so much the more, 
“ Jesus, Thou Son of David, have mercy on me.*’ * 

You see, his eager desire stood the test He did 
not mind being conspicuous. He did not mind 
drawing attention to himself, or being tiresome, and 
hindering the people who wanted to push on. And 
then Jesus stood and commanded him to be called, 
because ‘ He is more ready to hear than we to pray, 
and is wont to give more than we desire or deserve *. 

‘ Receive thy sight,* He said, ‘ thy faith hath made 
thee whole.* 

So then let us notice in this story — which has such 
deep meanings in it, if only we would ponder them — 
the magnetic power of a strong desire, of a strong, 
living faith. 

II. And then let us think of the question which 
our Lord asked of him, and the answer that he gave, 
‘ What wilt thou that I should do unto thee ? * 
‘ Lord, that I may receive my sight* We wonder 
why our Lord should have asked him. The need must 
have been perfectly obvious to our Lord : of course 
He knew why the man called to Him. I.,et us ever 
recollect that in prayer our object is not to give in- 
formation to God. ‘ Your Father knoweth what 
things ye have need of before ye ask Him.’ 

But it is His way to give His best gifts to those 
who pray. He loves to see His children at His knees. 
He wants us to feel our utter dependence upon Him ; 
and so He willed that this poor man should express 
in words his needs. ‘ What wilt thou that I should do 
unto thee?* ‘Lord, that I may receive my sight.* 

It is because of this lack of realising and grasping 
the unseen that our enthusiasm is so little and our 
power to help other people so weak. If only we 
could say, like St. John in his old age, ‘That which 
we Imveseen and heard declare we unto you \ People 
will say to us, as our Lord said to Pilate, ‘ Sayest thou 
this thing of thyself — all this that you say about 
your religion, or about religious subjects — or did 
others tell it thee of Me?* Did we get it out of 
books? Did we get it secondhand ? Or, have we 


made it our own experimentally ? Have we tried to 
work it into our very innermost selves and to live by it ? 

Well might we say, each one of us, ‘ Lord, thiat I 
may receive my sight as I go through this Lent'. 
We might make St Augustine's prayer — it is a very 
easy one to remember— our own, ‘ I would know Thee, 
I would know myself'. 

III. Then lastly, the sequel of it all ‘Jesus said 
unto him, Receive thy sight, thy faith hath made 
thee whole, and immediately he received his sight 
and followed Him.' ‘ Immeaiately I ' I have known 
many cases, and I doubt not you have, where this 
clearness of vision has come quite suddenly to a man 
and roused him out of a careless, or unbelieving, or 
sinful life. But it is not always so. It may come 
(|uite gradually. To St Paul the light came with 
one great flash on the way to Damascus. I smjpose 
it had been coming for a long time before. To the 
other Apostles, faith in the Lord Jesus Christ came 
slowly and gradually. We can trace it coming as we 
read the Gospels. Whichever it is, whether it comes 
to us at once, or whether it comes to us gradually, 
the result will be the same — ‘ He followed Him ' — 
it is quite practical. If we i*eally believe in the things 
of the unseen world, if we really believe in the In- 
carnate Son of God, if we really believe in prayer 
and Sacraments, we shall be called by some of our 
friends visionaries. We shall be told that we are 
unreal. And thei-e is such a thing as unreality. 
There is mysticism which may be y)erfectly unre^ 
But let us remember that a true mysticism and a true 
power of seeing the unseen lies at the heart of the 
deepest and best religion. We must be visionaries, 
yes, and see visions. Not, I suppose, anything such 
as the saints have seen, not what we oraiiiarily call 
visions ; but see something though very dimly, of the 
true light of God shining into our hearts. And we 
must follow it This insight must always be trans- 
lated into action. The two things may seem far 
apart. It may seem strange that the sculptor or the 
architect can translate his idea into solid stone — so 
cold and hard and unresponsive ; but that is his 
work. And it is our worlc to translate what God 
teaches us in to the practical reality of daily life. 
— W. B. Trevelyan, Church Times, 26th Feb. 1909. 

References. — XVIII. 42. — J. Keble, Sermont for Septiuh 
gmrruxto Ath Wednesday, p. 191. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xx. 
No. 1162. Charles Brown, Christian World Pulpit, voL 
Ixxviii. p. 101. XIX. 1 . — Joseph Parker, The Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, p. 73. Mark Guy Pearse, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
lii. p. 33. XIX. 1-10. — B. J. Snell, Sermons on Immortality^ 
p. 149. S. Chisholm, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Iviii. p. 
322. 

ZACCHBUS: THE ADVANTAGE OP OISAD- 
VANTAGES 

* An<h behold, there was a man named Zacchens, which was 
the chief among the publicans, and he was rich. And ha 
sought to see f^us who He was : and could not for ths 
press, because he was little of stature. ’—L ukb xix. a, 3 . 

It was in Jericho — a place that had a bad name — 
and has, I believe to this day. Of all men in the 
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city that were spoken against and detested by every 
citizen of Jericho, probably Zaccheus stood first. To 
be a publican was bad enough. To be the chief of 
the publicans was worse still. And to have got rich 
at it completed the offence. The publican was the 
repi-esentative of fonugn power that these proud 
people could not but detest — the collector of taxes 
which were spent in their own subjection to heathen 
Home. We do not know much amut Zaccheus, but 
every word graphically sets forth his character. 

I. The fii'st thing I see in the man is the advanta^ 
of disadvantage. He is short of stature. But do 
you see how he makes up in energy and determina- 
tion for what he lacks in size ? He ran before. He 
climl)ed up into the tree. And when Jesus calls him 
he made haste and came down and received Him 
joyfully. Notice how he turns his disadvantages to 
such good account He climbs up into a ti’ee, and 
then he sees over everybody’s head. And look at 
the advantage of his disadvantage here too. Because 
he had such a bad name, it does not matter what 
he did. Great are the advantages of disadvantages. 
Are not the world’s great men most often those who 
have had to overcome all kinds of disadvantages ? 
It was the overcoming of the disadvantages that was 
the beginning of their greatness. There is always 
a tree waiting for Zaccheus — always the advanta^ 
to balance the disadvantage — somewhere and some- 
how. We are all of us short in something. 

II. I.iOok at what others saw in Zaccheus, and what 
Jesus saw. Others saw the publican — the coarse and 
common publican. There are thousands to-day in 
his place. It is the doubt and scorn of other people 
that make it so hard to be good ; the Herods wno, 
with cruel contempt and breath of bitterness, do slay 
the better life within men. But let us see what 
•fesus sees. His eyes pass over the sea of faces until 
they rest upon this man. The blessed Master looked, 
and saw it all — the love that lay bene ath, the long- 
ings unfulfilled, the soitow that seemed to look out 
as if from prison bars. This is the glory of Jesus 
Christ This is the Gospel. By kindly recognition of 
the good within us He transforms us. — M. G. Pkarsk, 
Naaman the Syrian and other Sermons^ p. 78. 

Luke xix. 2, 8. 

A PARTY of Parisians were amusing each other 
telling robber stories. Presently Voltaire, who had 
been listening quietly, said, * I can tell a robber story 
better than any of yours \ The whole room immedi- 
ately became silent and listened to the greatest 
personage in the French literature of the eighteenth 
century. Voltaire, after clearing his throaty began 
as follows: *Once on a time there was a Farmer 
General ’. Then he was silent. Pi^ently all began 
to cry out : ‘ Why do you stop ? Go on. Tell us the 
story.’ ‘I have told the story,’ said Voltaire; ‘do 
you not see that my statement implies the greatest 
robber stoiy in history ? ’ — A. D. Whitk, Seven QrecA 
Statesmen, p. 220. 

RsrsiiRNt Ks.— XIX. d . — Sxpoiitcr (4th Series), vol. iv. p. 
S. XIX. 5. — Spiirjireon, Se/mom, vol. li. No. 73, end vol. 


xlvli. No. 2755. A. Maclaren, Expositumt ^ Holy Scripture 
— St, Luke, p. 151. XIX. 6. — Spurgeon, Sormom, vol. xlvi. 
No. 2701. XIX. 7* — Spurgeon, Sermom, vol. xjoL No. 1319. 
W. T. Fullerton, Christ and Mm, p« 14. 

‘ If I have wrongfully exacted anght of any mail, 1 leetore 
fourfold.’ — Luu xix. 8. 

Describing the effect of Savonarola’s preaching upon 
Florence, Professor Villari observes : ‘ The aspect of 
the city was completely changed. The women threw 
aside their jewels and finery, dressed plainly, bore 
themselves demurely ; licentious young Florentines 
were transformed, as if by magic, into sober, religious 
men ; pious hymns took the place of Lorenzo’s 
Carnival songs. AH prayed fervently, flocked to the 
churches, and Mve largely to the poor. Most 
wonderful of all, bankers and tradesmen were impeUed 
by scruples of conscience to restore ill-gotten gains, 
amounting to many thousand florins.’ 

Rspbbenobs.— XIX. 9. — C. Perren, Outlins 8srm&n$, p. 
319. T. Arnold, The IrUerpreUUim of Scrip p. 117. John 
Watson, Christian World PulpU, riL hr. jp. 491. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xlvL No. 2665. 

THE BEST SEEKER 

' For the Son of man is come to seek and to save that whkh 
was lost. ’—Luu XIX. zo. 

In Carlyle’s remoiBeful and tender tribute to his wife 
we read t ‘ In childhood she used to be sent to seek 
when things feU lost ; the best seeker of us all, her 
father would say or look as she thought ; for me 
also she sought everything with such success as I 
never saw elsewhere 

I. This is a tribute uniaue so far as we remember, 
but when one comes to think there must be many 
households where one is recognised as the best seeker, 
and is thereby endeared. The best seeker is not 
merely the most earnest seeker, but the most success- 
ful. What is needed for a good seeker ? Mind, for 
one thing. Carlyle speaks of his wife’s sense and 
wisdom, of her intellect shining luminous in every 
direction, the highest and the lowest. He pays 
tribute to her just discernment and her swiftness of 
decision. It is not easy to draw a sharp line between 
the mind and the heart. The one acts with the 
other, and neither by itself suffices. For the true 
seeker there must be sympathy with the loser. It k 
this sympathy that gives the key to much that may 
have happened, and that promj)ts the continuance 
of search after long and frequent discouragements. 

For the great sovereign quests of life there are 
needed patience and sacrifice. The two cannot be 
severed. Where patience passes into sacrifice we 
cannot tell As a rule the union is very quickly 
accomplished, and the track of search very soon be- 
comes the high road of suffering, and perhaps even the 
track of blood. 

II. The best seeker of all is the Son of man. Who 
came to seek and to save that which was lost It 
was for the love of His Father and for the love of 
souls that He sought us, that He is seeking us still. 

In the ancient mystical interpretation the words, 
‘She considereth a field and buyeth it,’ are applied 
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to the Church and to the Church as the imitator of 
her Lx)rd. The field is the world, and the Lord 
considered the field. He considered it at the end of 
the sixth day of creation, when He saw everything 
that He had made, and, behold, it was very good. 
He considered the field in its day of grief and ruin, 
and when the fullness of time was come He lifted up 
His feet to the long desolations. He considered the 
field with its great host of poor, need^, wandeiing 
souls from the top of an exceeding high mountain 
when in the hour of His temptation He saw all the 
kingdoms of the world and the glory of them. He 
considered the field from the mountain that is 
exalted above the hills, from the watch-tower of His 
Cross. He considered the field and He bought it 
when He said, * It is finished,’ and bowed His head 
and gave up the ghost. He bought the field with 
His blood on the far-off evening of a far-off day, one 
day known to the Lord, neither day nor night, but 
of which it came to pass that at evening time there 
was light. 

He is seeking as He sought in the day of His flesh, 
pursuing the wanderer with unwearied love, with 
prayera, with tears, with entreaty through the long 
reach that comes to an end only when He finds. He is 
seeking and He cannot cease. He is seeking as the 
shepherd seeks for his lost sheep, with eyes like the 
eyes of eagles and care attent to catch the faintest 
sound. He goes on seeking years and yeare and years 
that He may find at last. 

III. The best minister is the best seeker — not the 
most eloquent preacher, not the profoiindest scholar 
or thinker, not the conspicuous leader of men, but 
the humble, patient, resolute, prayerful seeker of 
souls. There are fispccts of the (Christian life and of 
the Christian ministry which are dark enough. We 
have received this ministry and we have received this 
mercy, and the result of it all is only that we faint 
not The greatest gifts bestowed by God and man 
take us no farther than that. We take to ourselves 
the whole armour of God, not to crush our enemies 
in a completed triumph, hut simply to withstand in 
the evil day, and having done all to stand, that is, 
merely to hold our own. Or, to put it in another 
way, we have done our part in this poor life if at the 
end we are still seeking souls, if we have sought them 
in spite of infirmity and temptation and disappoint- 
ment, for we shall know at the end what Christ has 
known all through, that to find a soul is to find a 
pearl of great pnee. — W. Robkrtson Nicoll, Sunday 
Emningy p. 29. 

SEEKING THE LOST 

* Th« Son of man is come to seek and to save that v^hich was 
lost,’— Luke xix. io. 

I. CoKsiDKR that word lost — that word that was so 
often on the lips of Jesus. (1) I am impressed by 
this ; that this is the very word that is used of the 
state of the unsaved beyond the grave. It is not at 
death that the lost begin to be lost Death does not 
start the ruin ; death but shows it (2) The word, 


too, conveys another suggestion ; it is that one may 
be lost and never know it. The gods have feet of 
wool, and all that is Divine in us departs not noisily, 
but with a muffled tread. (8) According to the 
teaching of Jesus a man may be lost through 
thoughtlessness. 

II. I wish to to illuminate that thought of 
eeeking. (1) And first will you note that it is not 
find the lost ? Our Lord was consummately careful 
in His choice of words. To save is something far 
grander than to find. It is the whole coronet of 
which finding is one diamond. (2) We shall never 
understand our life till we view its experiences as 
part of this heavenly seeking. As philosophers would 
say, there is much that is unintelligible until we 
place it all under this category. 

III. Note the title of the seeker. It is one of the 
names that Christ loved to apply to Himself — the 
Son of man is come to seek ana to save. What does 
that title mean ? (1) If He is the Son of man, then we 
may be sure He perfectly knows man’s ways. (2) 
Then it tells us that if the Son of man be the seeker 
we are called into the fellowship of perfect manhood. 
— G. H. Morrison, The Scottish Review, voL l No. 
16, p. 366. 

LOST PROPERTY 

Luke xix. io. 

* To seek and to save I ’ Quest and conquest ! ‘ To 

seek ; * the long, long, tireless pursuit ! ‘ To save ; ’ 

the restoration, the convalescence, the perfect health ! 
Any precious thing which is lost He came ‘ to seek 
and to save ’. There ai’e lost pieties of silver as well 
as lost children, and it is in the grace of our Lord to 
restore them. Let us look about in our common 
sphere for suggestions of common losses which mar 
and impoverish the Christian life. 

I. ‘ He has lost his early ideals ! ’ And I will dare 
to put side by side with this familiar expression the 
words of our Lord : * The Son of man is come to 
seek and to save that which is lost *. He is come to 
recover lost ideals. Now, what is an ideal ? Inter- 
preted literally, the word signifies something seen. 
It is something seen in idea, before it has been 
realised in practice. The ideal which I hold of my- 
self is just a vision of myself perfected. Now two 
things may happen to an early ideal. On the one 
hand, we may cheapen it. Or, in the second place, 
our eyes may become so dim that we cease to see the 
ideal. Now * the Son of man is come to seek and to 
save ’ that lost ideal. 

II. ‘ He has lost his enthusiasm.' We all know 
the man. But the passion began to abate. It is not 
that he has given up work altogether, but that it is 
done grudgingly and with creeping reluctance. He 
has lost his enthusiasm. And again, let me bring in 
the evangel ' The Son of man is come to seek and 
to save ’ lost enthusiasms. 

III. ' He has lost hope.’ Yes, that is a frequent 
loss in life 1 And again I bring in the gospel of the 
word ! ‘ The Son of man is come to seek and to save * 
lost hope. The only remedy for despondency is 
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claser intimacy with the Christ. ‘ We have good 
hope through grace/ 

IV. And lastly, let me mention the lo^ of Chris- 
tian 'joy. And mark the peril of it, for * the joy of 
the Lord is our strengtn,* and if our joy is im- 
poverished our strength will be reduced. So here is 
a valuable bit of lost property I ‘ The Son of man 
is come to seek and to save* lost spiritual joy. 
There is a wonderful allegory by Nathanael Haw- 
thorne, called * The Intelligence Office \ Everybody 
Nvho has lost anything makes inquiry at its door. A 
woman in her wedded life comes to ask about the 
lost affections of her courtship ! An old man 
comes in quest of the lost and wasted hours of his 
youth ! I know another office in which the Lord of 
Glory sits. If I have lost anything of infinite value 
it is well for me to inquire at His door. He knows 
all about it, and He can tell me where and how to 
find it. There is no lost property office like the 
dwelling-place of the Saviour. ‘ Seek and ye shall 
find/ — J. H. JowEiT, The British Congregational- 
ist, 26th March, 1908, p. 300. 

WHAT THE SON OF MAN COMES FOR 

Luke xix. io. 

I. Let us remember that Jesus Christ does not de- 
light in the dark side of things. Never was there in 
this world One so quick to see the side of men and 
women, and never One so ready to set Himself on 
that side. ‘There is no place where earth’s failings 
have such kindly judgment given’ as in the heart 
of our Blessed Saviour. Yet frem the lips of Jesus 
comes this word — lost, lost. 

II. And yet again let us remember that there is 
none to whom our condition means so much as to 
Him who comes to remedy it The Holy One of Israel 
is nailed to the Cross, the despised and rejected of 
men, that He might redeem us from the curse of the 
law. ‘ The Son of man is come to seek and to save 
that which was lost’ 

III. If the Son of man is come for this then His 
whole concern is about the lost For the lost all the 
wisdom and goodness of God are at work devising 
means for their salvation. For the lost the glori- 
ous Son of God has come forth with His salvation. 
The very angels gather at the battlements waiting 
to break into joy in the presence of God over one 
sinner that repenteth. 

IV. If the Son of man is come to seek and to save 
that which is lost, then shall He come prepared to do 
for us all that is needful. 

V. And then if He is come to seek and to save the 
lost He must go on saving us. — M. G. Pearse, The 
Preacher's Magazine, vol. xl p. 496. 

R.EFBRBN 0 B 8 . — ^XIX. 10.— Reueo Thomas, Ohristian World 
Pulpit, vol. lii. p. 120. F. B. Cowl, Preacher* $ Magaaim, vol. 
xvii. p. 430. S. Cox, ExpoHtiom, p. 316. S. Baring-Gould, 
Village Preaching for a Year, vol. i. p. 209. Spurgeon, Ser- 
mom, vol. iv. No. 204 ; vol. xix. No. HOC ; vol. xlvii. No. 
27^0, and vol. Uii. No. 305d. Expooitor (4th Series), vol. i. 
p. 201 ; ibid, vol, Ui. p. 26. W. L. Watklnson, The FaM 


Barter, p. 161. XIX. 11. — George Jones, Report of the Wert- 
minster Bible Conference at Mundesley, 1910, p. 319. T, T. 
Lynch, Sermons for My Curates, p. 103. XIX. 12, 13. — H. S. 
Holland, Christian World Pulpit, vol. li. p. 377. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xxxiii. No. 1960. XIX. 12-27. Expositor (6th 
Series), vol. viii. p. 120. XIX. 13. — H. AWen, Penny Pulpit, 
No. 1626, p. 67. A. Maclaren, The Wearied Christ, p. 180. 
XIX. 14. — J. G. Adderley, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlv. 
p. 141. XIX. 16. — J. Keble, Sermons for the Sundays after 
Trinity, p. 463. A. Pott, Oxford Lent Sermons, 1868, p. 87. 
XIX. 16. — T. T. Lynch, Sermons for My Curates, p, 71. 

THE TRADING SERVANTS 
* Then came the first, saying, Lord, thy pound hath gained ten 
pounds. . . . And the second came, saying, Lord, thy 
pound hath gained five pounds.' — Lukb xix. i6, i8. 

I. Notice the small capital that the servants receive 
to trade with. It was a pound apiece, which, numis- 
matic authorities tell us, is somewhat about the same 
value as some £6 odd of English money ; though, of 
course, the purchasing power would be considerably 
greater. A small amount, and an equal amount to every 
servant — these are the two salient points of this par- 
able. There are two sorts of gifts. In one, all Christian 
men are alike ; in another, they differ. The rich man 
and the poor have one thing alike — the message of 
salvation which we call the Gospel of the blessed Loiti 
That is the ‘ pound *. There are considerations that 
flow from that thought (1) The apparent smallness 
of the gift (2) The purpose for which the pound is 
given. The servants hud to live on it themselves, no 
doubt. So have we. They had to trade with it. So 
have we. There are two ways in which this trading 
is to be done by us. (1) The honest application of 
the principles and powers of the Gospel to the mould- 
ing of our own charactcis, and the making us better, 
purer, gentler, more heavenly-minded, and more 
Christlike. (2) Telling it to others. 

II. Observe the varying profits of the trading. (1) 
Christian people do not all stand on the same level in 
regard to the use they have made of, and the benefits 
they have derived from, the one ecjual gift which was 
bestowed upon them. Let us distinctly understand 
what sort of differences these are which our Lord 
signalises here. Let me clear away a mistake which 
may interfere with the true lessons of this parable, 
that the differences in question are the superficial 
ones in apparent results which follow from difference 
of endowments, or from diffprence of influential posi- 
tion. Every man that eo-operates in a great work 
with equal diligence and devotion has an equal place 
in His eyes. The soldier that clapped Luther on the 
back as he was going into the Diet of Wottns, and 
said, ‘You have a bigger fight to fight than we ever 
had ; cheer up, little monk,’ stands on the same level 
as the great reformer, if what he did was done from 
the same motive and with as full consecration of him- 
self (2) All who trade make profits. 

III. The final declaration of profits. There are 
two points in reference to this final declaration of 
profits suggested here. (1) All the profit is asci ibed 
to the capital. (St) The exact knowledm of the pre- 
cise results of a life, which is possessed at last ‘ Every 
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one of us shall give an account of himself to God 
and, like a man in the Bankruptcy Court, we shall 
have to explain our books, and go into all our trans- 
actions. We are working in the dark to-day. Our 
work will be seen as it is, in the light. The coral reef 
rises in the ocean and the creatures that made it do 
not see it. The ocean will be drained away, and the 
reef will stand up sheer and distinct. — A. MACiJi&RN, 
Triumphant Certainties, p. 69. 

RBFBH^tcNCEs.— XIX. 16, 18. — A. Maclaren, Expositiom of 
Scripture — St. Luke, p. 163. XIX. 16-19. — A. Rowland, 
Christian World Piiljnt, vol. Ivii. p. 150. 

THE REWARDS OF THE TRADING SERVANTS 

* Because thou hast been faithful in a very little, have thou 
authority over ten cities. ... Be thou also over five cities.’ 

— Lukk XIX. 17, 19. 

The relation between the parable of the pounds and 
tht; other of the talents has often been misundei*stood, 
and is very noteworthy. They are not two editions 
of one parable variously manipulated by the Evangel- 
ists, but they are two parables presenting two kindred 
and yet diverse aspects of one truth. They are neither 
identical, as some have suppo.scd, nor contradictory, 
as others have imagined ; but they are complemen- 
tary. The lesson of the parable of the talents is that, 
however unequal are our endowments, there may be 
as much diligence sliown in the use of the smallest as 
in the greatest, and where that is the case, the man 
with the small endowments will stand on the same 
level of recompense as the man with the largi*. This 

( >arable comes in to complete the thoughts. The 
eason of this parable is that uncjjual faithfulness in 
the use of the same opportunities results in unequal 
retribution and reward. 

I. Note the solemn view of this present life that 
underlies the whole. All our present life here is a 
stewai’dship, which in its nature is preparatory to 
lai'ger work yonder. And that is the point of view 
from which alone it is right to look at, and possible 
to undei*8tand, this else unintelligible and bewildering 
life on earth. All here is apprenticeship, and the 
is-sues of to-day are recorded in eternity. Flere we 
pi’epare, yonder we achieve. 

II. Note the consequent littleness and greatness of 
this present. The greatness of the future makes the 
present little, but the little present is great, because 
its littleness is the parent of the great future. The 
only thing that gives real greatness and sublimity to 
our mortal life is its being the. vestibule to another. 

III. Notice the future form of activity prepared for 
by faithful trading. (1) Faithfulness here prepares 
for parti( ipation in Christ's authority hereafter. The 
authority over the ten cities is the capacity and op- 
portunity of serving and helping every citizen in them 
all. (2) However close and direct the dependence on, 
and the communion with, Jesus Christ, the King of 
all his servants, in that future state is, it shall not be 
so close and direct as to exclude room for the exercise 
of brotherl v ^ym[)Hthy and brotherly aid. There, as 
here, we shall help one another to have Him more 
fiilly, and to understand Him more perfectly. We 


have to take this great conception of the future as be- 
ing one that implies largely increased and ennobled 
activity. 

IV. Our texts remind us of the variety in recompense 
which corre^onds to diversity in faithfulness. — A 
Maclaren, Triumphant Certainties, p. 70. 

Rbfbrunoss. — XIX. 17, 19. — A. Maclaren, ExpotUiom of 
Holy Scripture — SL Luke, p. 173. XIX. 20. — A. G. Mortimer, 
The Church's Lessons for the Christian Year, pt. iv. p. 270. XIX. 
21. — H. S. Holland, Old and New, p. 3. Expositor (7th Series), 
vol. vi. p. 375. XIX. 22. — C. G. Finney, Penny Pulpit, No. 
1670, p. 399. 

LuKB XIX. 26 . 

Both good and evil tend to fructify, each in its own 
kind, good producing good, and evil, evil. It is one 
of nature's general rules, and part of her habitual in- 
justice, that ‘to him that hath shall be given, but 
from him that hath not shall be taken away even that 
which he hath'. The ordinary and predominant 
tendency of good is towards more good. Health, 
strength, we.ilth, knowledge, virtue, are not only good 
in themselves, but facilitate and promote the acquisi- 
tion of good, both of the same and of other kinds. 
'The person who can learn easily is he who already 
knows much ; it is the strong and not the sickly per- 
son who ( an do everything which next conduces to 
health ; thosij who find it easy to gain money are not 
the poor, but the rich. — From John Stuabt Mill’s 
Essay upon Nature, 

Rkferenob. — XIX. 26. — M. G. Glazebrook, Prospice, p. 11. 

THE VALUE OP A PAGEANT 

{Palm Sunday) 

The triumphal entry into Jerasalem.>-Luu zix. 28-48. 
This story of a pageant bi*eaks into the history of the 

I iassion with almost ludicrotis incongruity. & much 
uxs this been felt, that otherwise trustworthy com- 
mentators have been tempted to allegorise the details 
of it, making the ass stand for the old theocracy and 
the foal for the young Church. But the Bible remains 
interesting and alive in spite of its interpreters. 'The 
foal is there simply as a beast to ride on : the ass is 
there, not becrause it stood for the old theocracy, but 
because it was the mother of the foal. In itself the 
whole story is, as it appears, trivial It is a great 
truth expressed in a very little way. 

There are two notes of that journey to Jerusalem — 
the kingdom of God and the imminent cross, Royalty 
and Death. Both of these were clearly present to 
the mind of Jesus, as the two parts of a deliberate and 
colossal scheme for the mastery of the world, rhis 
sense of mastery is everywhere apparent. The tone 
of Jesus' speech is changed from request to command, 
from avoidance of enemies to open challenge ; and 
every word and action indicates a complete maste^ 
of tfie situation. But the striking thing is that H^ 
should have changed not only His tone, but His out- 
ward policy also. He had always been particularly 
averse to the spectacular, and on more than one 
ocx:asion had renised and avouhei [lageants. Why 
does Ho now consent to one? It was a concession 
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to human nature as that was displayed around Him 
then. 

I. ITien, for the first time, such a concession was 
wife. His task had been to insist upon the kingdom, 
and yet to avoid all attempts to make Him King. 
For over two yeai*s He had managed the populace as 
a skilful rider manages a restive horse, now drawing, 
and now slackening rein. Thus He had kept a bloody 
revolution at arm^s length. But now at last there 
was no danger of such a revolution. There was, in- 
deed, no time for it, for His death was distant but a 
week, and He must have known it 

II. And there was a certain value in such a page- 
ant, however distasteful it might be to Him. It was 
certain to impiess the imagination of His disciples, 
who were simple enough to set much store by such 
exhibitions. It painted for them an impressive picture, 
which would afterwards illuminate their faith in the 
royalty of Jesus ; and in the same way it might con- 
ceivably impress outsiders, I'endering them more ready 
for the subsequent call of the Gospel, and inclining 
them to accept it. 

So then we have this strange combination of the 
gi-eat with the small, the eternal with the fleeting. 

III. Royalty and death are still before the world, 
in the great and eternal tragedy of the Cross. Royalty 
and death are in the heart of Christ, and we are called 
upon to reckon with that dread purpose of His, each 
or us for ourselves. The show will pass and be for- 
gotten, but how do we stand in respect of mastery 
over self and the world and sin ? What share have 
we in the royal victory of the Cross? — John Kelman, 
Ephemera EtemitatiSf p. 84. 

Rkfkrencks. — XIX. 29. — Expositor (6th Series), vol, x. p, 
124 ; ibid, vol. xu p. 172. XIX. 37, 38. — J. Keble, Sermons 
for Advent to Christmas Eve^ p. 1. XIX. 37-40. — Spurgeon, 
SermonSj vol. xii. No, 678. XIX. 37-48. — A. Maclaren, Ex- 
positions of Holy Scripture — SL Ltdce, p. 183. 

* I tell you that, if these should hold their peace, the stones 

would immediately cry out’— L ukb xix. 40 . 

‘ It was not an age of particular earnestness, that Hume 
and Walpole age,' says Forster, in his biography of 
Goldsmith. ‘But no one can be in earnest himself 
without in some de^ee affecting others. “ I remember 
a passage in the vicar of Wc^efieldf* said Johnson, 
a few years after its author's death, “which Gold- 
smith wiis afterwards fool enough to expunge, I do 
not love a man who is zealous for nothing,^' The 
i words were little, since the feeling was retained ; for 
the very basis of the little tale was a sincerity and 
zeal for many things.' 

Hefkiiknc;e.—XIX. 40. — R, Bruce Taylor, SooU/ish Review^ 
vol. iii. pp. 387, 441. 

CHRIST AND CITY LIFE 

* And when He was come near. He beheld the city, and wept 

over it.*— L ukb xix. 41 . 

I, There is always something heart-moving in the 
sight of a multitude of men. The Persian Xerxes 
shed tears as he watched the interminable ranks march 
past him on the way to Greece. The iron Napoleon 

VOK Tl. 


once melted as he reviewed the vast army which fol- 
lowed him to the Russian campaign. And when the 
proudest, sternest, and most unfeeling hearts have 
shown emotion, what should we expect from the piti< 
ful Son of God ? Whenever He saw the multitude, 
and especially the city multitude, He was moved with 
compassion. 

It was the sadness of the city that affected Him. 
To every profoundly religious and philanthropic 
nature, the sadness of city liie b more impressive tli^ 
its splendour. No tender-hearted man who has seen 
the hidden darkness of city life can again for some 
time fling himself careless and heedless into its joys. 

II. The pathos of city life is in the enormous con- 
trasts of human sorts and conditions which it presents. 
In the village and the country they are not so sharp 
and startling ; there, wealth is always near enough to 
poverty to ^ reminded of its duties ; the mansion 
and the cottage are in closer touch; and kindly 
nature, with its gardens and flowers and sweet air, 
breathes some alleviation into the dreariest lives, gives 
health and brightness to the children’s faces, and saves 
humanity frem its deepest degradations. But in citieiK 
and towns just in proportion to their size and density 
of population are the extremes of opulence and desti- 
tution, of splendour’and sq ualor, most glaring. A mid 
all the culture and splendour of wealth, there are 
women in garrets wearing their very flesh to bone, 
and children who have rarely or never seen green fields 
and growing flowers, and men gnawing their souls 
away with 3ie bitings of a hungry discontent ; and 
nightly by the river on which float the great argosies 
of commerce, desperate beings walk shiveringly, ready 
to fling themselves to the cold swift bourne of self- 
forgetfulness, ‘ anywhere, anywhere out of the world 

III. Our national life is becoming more and more 
city life. From all sides they are crowding, from 
hamlet to village, from village to town, froiA town to 
city — from the quiet country house and the cottar’s 
fireside with its prayers, to the giddy whirl of the 
great multitude with its excitements and its sins, with 
its palaces in the suburbs and its sleeping dens in the 
slums, with its gorgeous possibilities and its actualities 
of shame. The sti'eam of county life is ever flowing 
cityward, to join some river of God or be lost in the 
sewers. For in the city are the noblest lives as well 
as the meanest, and the highest b there and the 
lowest, and Christianity has there its bravest witnesses 
as the world has its most devilish votaries, and martyrs 
and saints win their crowns amid the smoke and crush 
more surely than in the hermitage ; and the city is the 
place where philanthropy and brotherly love and im- 
perial charity do their holiest and grandest worka City 
life proves the power of Christ and the faith of Hb de- 
voted servants more effectually than any other life can ; 
but it shows also all the degradation and ultimate 
possibilities of ruin of which human nature b capable. 

The Church feels more of the beating of His heart ; 
His breath b on our spirits ; His pities are filling us 
with tenderness ; Hb compassion for the multitude b 
lajdng hold of our sympathies. We are looking on 
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the jx)or and wretched through those tearful eyes of 
His ; the Churches ai*e throbbing with saving activities, 
and every man knows that he has no part in Christ 
whatever if he dares to ask himself the atheistic ques- 
tion, ‘Am I my brother’s keeper ?\ In this is the 
hope of city life. — J. G. Greenhouoh, The Cross in 
Modern Life^ p. 41. 

THE SELF-DOOMED CITY 

* And when He was come near, He beheld the city, and wept 
over it.’ — L uke xix. 41. 

It is a very significant fact that some of the very 
causes of the decline and fall of Jerusalem are still 
existent in Britain, and are real sources of peril to 
our great cities and towns. Let us enumerate them 
for our own warnings. 

I. Formalism w^is rife in Jerusalem, and, alas ! it is 
rife in our great cities to-day. The Pharisees w^ere 
the most consummate formalists which the world had 
ever seen. The Ccrenionialist whose religion is a 
decorated skeleton — a mere ugglonieratiori of inatiities 
— does more to demoralise a city than ten righteous 
men can do to elevate it. 

II. Scepticism was rife in Jerusalem, and, alas ! it 
is rife in our great cities to-day. With honest doubt 
we have strong sympathy, for in it there is more 
genuine faith than in many an ornate creed. But 
the re is another kind of doubt abroad which is not 
at all honest. It is the oftsfiring of intellectual pride, 
with more pride than intellect in it Such doubt 
deserves no quart r. 

III. Ingratitude for precious privileges was rife in 
Jerusalem, and, alas ! it is rife in our great cities to- 
day. Our great English cities are the ‘Jerusalems’ 
of to-day. What a host of splendid prophets have 
been set to instruct them ! 

IV. Manirnonism was rife in Jerusalem, and, alas! 
it is rife in our great cities to-day. Many men kill 
themselves in trying to grasp superfluous wcfdth, 
which they leave behind to destroy their own children. 

V. Poverty and consequent disaffection were rife in 
Jerusalem, and, alas ! they are rife in our great cities 
to-day. lliere must be a great maladjustment of 
social forces somewhere, for in every city we find a 
modern Vale of Hinnom, and hear the deep-thioated 
wail of the needy. 

VI. Social impurity was rife in Jerusalem, and, alas ! 
It is rife in our great cities to-day. Flagitious lust 
is not yet dead. We are full of the ‘ fury of the 
Lord’ against this frightful evil. Each of us is 
personally and vitally related to the public weal, and 
we must bring the religious spirit into all our collect- 
ive action. The best protection against impurity is 
to preoccupy the mind with a nobler guest, whose 
name is Jesus. 

VII. Intemperance was known in Jerusalem; but 
it is terribly rife in our own cities. The drink de- 
stroys more souls in England in one year than all its 
pulpits are instrumental in saving. Thank heaven, 
the general movement of the ages is upward and 
Godward. As George Meredith asks : ‘ Who can 


seriously think, and not think hopefully 1' — J. Ossiam 
Davies, The Day spring from on High, p. 18& 

THE MEANING OP THE TEARS 

Luke xix. 41. 

The incident is a revelation. The tears are luminous 
with the passion of the Divine heart. 

I. The philanthropy of Christ. It is clear from the 
teaching and the miracles of Jesus, that He loved 
man as man, independently of creed or class or 
colour. Does not that make the ethic of the evangel 
superior to the ethic of any other religion ? Pagan- 
ism taught patriotism, but not philanthropy. The 
tears of Jesus on Olivet were only the spray of the 
tidal feeling that surged within Him for mankind. 
It was his work not to depreciate patriotism, but to 
charge it with a new content — the passion of His own 
love — so that it grew to philanthropy. Exclusiveness 
is the deadly foe of philanthropy. ‘Splendid isola- 
tion’ is the death of humanitarian instinct. We 
must beware of that colourless philanthropy which, 
while professing the desire to help men, is, in its aris- 
tocratic exclusiveness, devoid of practical symjiathy. 

II. llie humanity of the Father. ‘ He wept.' The 
tears of Jesus crystallised the humanity of the Father. 
God is no longer a cold abstraction, but a jjresence, 
warm and tcndi'r. Jesus in tears shows Him not 
only in His imperial majesty, but in HLs tender 
humanity. It is not too much to say that in our 
fuller recovery of Christ wi‘ have rediscovered God. 
To the august conceptions of the eternal sovereignty 
and awful holiness we have added the finest human 
qualities, the tender pity and sweet gentleness and 
teaiful sympathy of Jesus ; and so we have found 
our Father in the Son. 

The truth has many applications; but the most 
precious is that it brings God so near to us. It is a 
truth full of consolation because it is full of compas- 
sion. You are often lonely and despondent, the 
colour of life is grey, and you walk among the graves 
of dead hopes ; but shoufd you in the tears of Jesus 
see the humanity of God, light will shine thi'ough 
the gloom and brighten into glory. 

1 say the acknowledgment of God in Christ, 

Accepted by thy reason, solves for thee 
All questions in the earth and out of it. 

— J. Oates, The Sorrow of Ood, p. 15S. 
THE TEARS OP JESUS 

Luke xix. 41. 

L The sight of the city. He thought of its punish- 
ment, but He rather wept because of its crimes. The 
evil filled His soul rather than the good. It is no 
proof of want of love for one's country when one sees 
clearly its faults and sins. The material well-beinj? 
of a city is of less consequence than the moral and 
spiritual condition. 

II. The tears over the city. He beheld evil as 
none of us can, and He mourned over it as none of 
us do. The sight of the city with its sin and squalor 
should excite in us profound sorrow. (1) This state 
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of feeling can only be presei*ved by constant recurrence 
to Grod’s ideal for man — keeping clear before us what 
man was meant to be. (2) By drinking in the Spirit 
of Christ Jesus. 

III. The remedy for the ills of the cit^. (1) The 
Grospel of Christ in its manifold application and that 
Gospel proclaimed by those who know it. This is 
the work of every Christian. (2) At the basis of all 
our work must be the soitow. (S) We are put in 
trust of the Gospel. Such work is commenaed by 
every consideration, (a) True patriotism. (6) Self- 
interest. (c) One^s own religious well-being. — A. 
Maclaren. 

* He saw the city and wept over it.*-— Luke xix. 41 . 

This was the text of the last sermon Kingsley ever 
pre.Mched. He closed with the words, ‘ I.et us say in 
utter faith, Come as Thou aeest heat — but in what- 
soever way Thou comeat — even bo come^ Lord 
Jeans \ As soon as the Abbey service was over, he 
came home much exhausted, and went straight up to 
his wife’s room. * And now my work here is done, 
thank God I . . . and I finished with your favourite 
text* 

We can place no limits to the ascendency which may 
be exercised by the mere intellect of some epoch- 
making man. But we may safely prophesy that no 
one will ever uplift his fellow-men from within, or 
leave a name which draws tears of reverence from 
generations yet unborn, who has not himself, as it 
were, wept over Jemsalein, and felt a stirring kinship 
with even the outcast of mankind. — F. W. H. Myers. 

Referencf*. — XIX. 41. — Spuixeon, SermoTis, vol. xxvi. 
No. 1570 . E. A. Stuart, Tlie New Commandment and other 
Serm^ms, vol. vii. p, 201. W. J. Brock, Sermons, p. 185. 
W. I*. Balfrrn, Glimpses of Jes^us, p. 133. A. Ainger, Christian 
IFinid Pulpit^ vol. lx. p. 214. F. St. John Corbett, The 
Preacher^s Year^ p. 134. W. H. Ilutchiiiffs, Sermon Sketches 
{2ii<l Scries), p. 120. A. Coote, Twelve Ser'inons, p. 64. J. 
Kcblc, Sermons for Su7iday8 after Trinity^ pt, i. p. 363. Ex- 
positor {6th Series), vol. i. p. 199. XIX. 41, 42. — J. M. 
Neale, Sermons Preached in a Religious HousCy vol. ii. p. 357. 
W. Moore Ede, Christian World Pulpit^ vol. Iviii. p. 332. 
H. P. Liddon, Sermons on some Words of Christy p. 238. G. 
Bellett, Parochial Sermons^ p. 139. Bisliop Bickersteth, 
Sermonsy p. 271. J. J. Blun^ Plain Sermons (2nd Series), p. 
19. XIX. 41-44. — W, C. Wheeler, Sermons and AddresseSy 
p. 80. Expositor (4th Series), vol. li. p. 440. 

PEACE 

* The things which belong unto thy peace.* — Luke xix. 4 a. 

Peace : what it is not and what it is. It is not in 
the Gospel mere rest, or mere quiet, or mere solitude. 
It is something infinitely more. It is harmony, con- 
cord, agreement, love. ‘ Now abideth faith, hope, 
charity, these three * in an inevitable harmony. This 
is peace. Peace is not mere compromise of good with 
evil, but the redemption of evil into good. This is 
peace and harmony, and when that prevails God is 
visiting His people. 

But though the end of reconciliation is peace, the 
process is war. 


I. The Sanctuary of the Human Heart — If the 

elements are antagonistic, there must be war until the 
supremacy of God prevails. The Prince of Peace 
found in earth struggle and conflict, and finally was 
crucified, dead and buried. There could be no peace 
when He faced evil. Therefore He saith, ‘I came 
not to send peace but a sword *. Peace in earth, yes, 
as the ultimate ideal, but not as the process by which 
we reach it. There can be no harmony or peace, in 
the Gospel sense, in a rebellious and wicked world, 
but only conflict for the children of God. Peace is 
no mere repose or quiet of the soul, but the consum- 
mation of its activities for good. 

IL The Conflict of Religion and Science. — Or, 
again, is it religion or science which are in conflict 
in discord ? They are peacemakers who by the 
ministry of reconciliation have been during this half- 
century leading both religion and science to the sense 
of that deep unity of God, where there is indeed 
diversity of operations, but the same spirit Why 
already, indeecl, we marvel as we look back on half a 
generation, at the shallow philosophy which imagined 
on either side that God can be isolated from the world 
that He has made, and that science can discover any- 
thing at all finally inwoncilable with the wisdom and 
goodness of Him. 

III. The Greater Life of Nations. — The Gospel for 
to-day tells us in thrilling words what is the law that 
Christ proclaimed over Jerusalem in His time. In a 
nation’s life, as in a man’s, the things that belong to 
peace are all essential — judgment, mercy, faith. Peace 
does not mean to a people any more than an indi- 
vidual mere repose and quiet, sloth and ease, but 
rather the crown or consummation of just and holy 
living. Peacemakers are they who smve that our 
laws shall be just, humane, effective, who have mourned 
in many a land and clime over the inhumanities of 
commerce and the cmelties of wars. Peacemakers are 
they who labour to preserve the comity of nations in 
our time, and abhor as a deeidly sin, greater perhaps 
than any other, the inflaming of passions of nations 
against one another for purposes of greed, or picking 
a quarrel for the sake of pride. 

Above aU, blessed are the peacemakers who, in the 
complex relationships of socied life, labour for the 
Kingdom of God, and oppose evil with a pure and 
determined spirit. 

Rbfbrencb. — XIX. 42. — J. T.* Stannard, Th4 Dwim 
Humanity^ p. 86 . 

CHRIST’S APOCALYPTIC OUTLOOK 

* If thou hadst known, even thou, at least in this thy day, 
the things which belong unto thy 4 )eace I but now they are 
hid from thine eyes. For the days shall come upon thee, 
that thine enemies shall cast a trench about thee, and com- 

C LSS thee round, and keep thee in on every side, and shall 
y thee even with the ground, and thy children vrithin 
thee ; and they shall not leave in thee one stone upon 
another ; because thou knewest not the time of thy vimta- 
tion/— Luke xix. 42 - 44 . 

The outlook upon life which our Lord authorises with 
His own personal sanction is apocalyptia That is 
the mode of interpreting it to which we stand com- 
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niitted by our New Testament And by that long 
word we mean that this present world with which we 
are familiar looks towards a great I'evei’sal, a tremen- 
dous moment in which all its works will be put to 
sudden and searching proof by the fire of judgment ; 
and all that cannot endui’e the sifting names will 
shrivel up, and only the deep, unshaken foundations 
will iibide the storm. 

We live here in view of that day. We know that 
this present situation holds in it no ultimate value of 
its own. It is preparatory; it is disciplinarv ; it is 
probational. It is not the end. It is not the final 
condition of humanity. It has within it the seeds of 
what will endure ; but it has also much that will be 
reversed ; much that will be purged ; much that will 
then suffer condemnation ; much that will be burned 
up asrubbi.sh in the flames. Mountains as they now 
stand will be thrown down, valleys as we now deem 
them will be filled up, A new measure will be ap- 
plied, a new estimate will decide. The final judgment 
on the real worth of things is not yet in (‘ftective 
action, and when it arrives we shall be surprised at 
what it declares. 

I. This is the typical Christian life. It is apocalyptic, 
and, moreover, thif; ultimate apocalypse, this final 
catxclysm, the last judgment, is for ever throwing out 
anticipations of its coming, omens of its approach. 
Mven now human life falls under the apocalyptic 
category. That is, it works by great ' days of visita- 
tion *. 

II. And to the apocalyptic eye the intervals of 
hidden development and secret accumulation, however 
prolonged and however wearisome, will drop out of 
the scene in which their work is summarised. They 
will disappear out of the reckoning. For all their 
real inner signific^uice will be disclosed in a single 
abrupt flash of manifestation in that day which sets 
their gathered forces free. There, in that flaring re- 
lease of j)ent-up energy, the whole secret breaks out. 
'That which had been uttered in secret is shouted on 
the housetops. The end to which everything led is 
revealed in thunder. And in a moment we can dis- 
cern who have contributed to the pre-ordained issue ; 
and who have hindered its picssure and fought 
against its arrival. The books are open. The judg- 
ment is set. There are the sheep, and there stand 
the goats. The line of cleavage runs swift and sharp 
as a lightning-flash between them. And, as the 
intervals drop away out of sight, the sequent several 
days by whiem the last judgment has given ominous 
signals of its ultimate verdict stand out alone, in one 
raised series of kindred acts ; or fuse and melt into 
one day that is forever coming nearer and nearer. 

III. The larger and longer our horizons, the more 
apocal)])tic becomes our estimate of life. And our 
Ix)rd, therefore, with His eyes set on the end of all 
things, with His spiritual judgment at work on the 
level of eternal issues, naturally found His medium 
in apocalyptic ima^ry. But, alas ! how far away 
this method of judging things seems from us to whom 
these wide horizons are so unfamiliar, and who cannot 


range over these immense spaces! We are closely 
pressed down under the weight of the immediate pre- 
sent Thick and close the mob of facts throng round 
us. We are their prisoners and their prey. The 
immediate intervals, the urgent needs, the binding 
necessities of the passing hour, absorb our attention 
and exhaust our energy. We cannot break loose from 
the ring of circumstance. We cannot overlook the 
things that swarm and clutch and occupy. How are 
we to take in these wide perspectives ? We cannot 
see the wood for the trees. 

I remember meeting a man who had been right 
through the siege of Paris in 1870, just when we 
were still under the thrill of that stupendous event 
We clustered around him athirst for nis experiences, 
and then it appeared that he had not kept a note or 
a diary. It had never struck him at the time that it 
might be worth while to make a record, or that in 
after days people would be interested to hear what 
he had gone through. Yet that siege certainly was 
a day of j udgrnent It was apocalyptic. And this 
mood of his may so easily be characteristic of us. 
Can it be that even now we may be among those 
who, according to our Lord^s haunting phrase, eat 
and drink, and marry and ai*e given in marriage, 
while all the time the trumpets are set to the lips of 
the great angels who proclaim the coming day of the 
liord ; and ^ready the first terrible blasts have been 
blown that tell of a signal of doom? — H. S(<nT 
Holi.and, Christian World Pulpit^ vol. Ixxvii p. 38 
(see also The Church Times for Jan. 14, 1910). 

VISITATION 

* Because thou knewest not the time of thj visitatioiL’ — L ukb 

XIX. 44. 

Iekusalem, the chosen city of God, knew not the time 
of her visitation ; did not understand what was going 
on, what she was called to do, when her Lord came 
with mercy and judgment to try her beaii;. The hope 
of Israel, the long-promised Saviour, had actually come, 
and Israel would not know, would not receive Him. 
It WHS the sad prospect of iniin which made the Lord 
weep when He beheld the highly favoured city. 

‘ If thou hadst known, even thou, at least in this 
thy day, the things which belong unto thy peace.' 
I'hou — the nation whom God had chosen, enlightened, 
and blessed, above all other people ; * in this thy day * 
— when the Son (;f God brought His message or salva- 
tion in His own Pei-son ; if thou — after all thy former 
sins, hadst only known how near thou wert to peace 
and glory, in this the greatest of all thy chances ; ‘ if 
thou hacist but known.’ 

But Jerusalem w^ould not know her hour of mercy 
and acceptance. It passed aw^, it was too late now ; 
and the l^rd saw, ana wept as lie saw, that it was gone. 

I. Not to know the time of our visitation means — 
not to know when God is giving us opportunities of 
good ; not to feel the blessings He is putting within 
our reach ; not to see when the time comes, which is 
pecially meant to suit our needs, and to open the door 
to peace and mercy. 
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There is one sort of visitation from God which 
many of us are jjoing through now. We are leading 
quiet, peaceful lives, with little apparently to disturb 
US ; no great 8on*ow, fear, or disadvantage to struggle 
with, no gi’eat care to weigh us down. And in this 
kind of life we go on from year to year. 

I can well imagine people being almost frightened 
sometimes at the unbroken peace of their lives ; think- 
ing that something dreadful must be coining to make 
up for the loiig immunity from trouble and pain. 
But this is faithless fear. God does not deal with us 
in this way. He does not make a certain amount of 
evil weigh against and balance a certain amount of 

?;ood. He gives good and evil by a different rule, 
^t us enjoy the blessings which He gives us — our 
quiet days, our health and peaceful homes ; and let us 
hope on in the mercy which has been with us so long. 

11. But there are two things to be remembered, 
which we are apt to forget : (1) Without supei-sti- 
tiously vexing ouiselves with the dread alluded to 
already, yet it is true that all this quiet cannot go on 
for ever — that we must expect sooner or later some of 
the trials of life. (2) This freedom from the burdens 
of soiTow and pain is a time of visitation, a time when 
God is visiting us — visiting us by many a blessing, as 
truly as He is visiting and searching othei-s by His 
chastisements and judgments. In this time of peace 
and regular work, of cpiiet days and nights of refresh- 
ing sleep, He is preparing. He is testing us. He is giv- 
ing us time, ample time, to tit ourselves to meet the 
harsher and heavier ways of His Providence ; He is 
seeing what is in m — whether so much mercy will draw 
our hearts to Him ; strengthen our purposes and 
efforts after goodness ; whether we can be made better, 
as He would have all men better, if it were possible, 
by giving us the desire of our heaits, and keeping us 
in safety from the evil we are afraid of. 

Now, in this time of peace, is the time to fit ourselves 
to meet trouble, to arm our souls with that faith and 
trust in God which will alone help us to weather the 
storm. It is those who have learned Ixjforehand to be- 
lieve in God who are able to put forth their belief when 
the moment comes when it is wanted. See, then, that you 
do not miss recognising, as it passes over you, the time 
of your visitation. — R W. Church, Village Sermons. 

Refbrbnoibs. — XIX, 44. — W, Friend, Christian World 
Pulpit^ vol. Ivii. p. 190. T. F. Crosse, Sermons (2nd Series), 
p. 35. H. P. Liddon, Sermons on Some Words of Christy pp. 
253 and 268. J. Keble, Sermons for Sundays after Trinity^ 
pt. i. p. 333. S. Baring Gould, Village Preaching for a Year 
(2nd Series), vol. ii. p. 82. T. G. Bonney, Death and Life in 
Nations and Man, p. 1. J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in 
Sackvills College Chapel, vol. ii. p. 291. XIX. 45-46. — H. P. 
Liddon, Sermons on soms Words of Christ, p. 284. XIX. 45- 
47 — *T. Arnold, Christian Life : Its Hopes, pp. 39, 48 and 55. 
XIX. 48 . — Expositor (6th Series), vol. viL p. 89. 

BY WHAT AUTHORITY? 

By what aothoritj doest Thou these things ? *— Linai o. s. 
1. The Principle of Reservation. — God reserves to 
Himself the right to restrain when He sees fit that 


full manifestation of Himself which some men never- 
theless demand of Him. There are some men, some 
women, in whose heaii: there has frequently risen up 
something of this resentment : ‘ Why must I live in 
a state of imperfect knowledge, which is the result 
of a limited revelation ? ’ And this incomplete mani- 
festation of Himself by God — ^for so I may call it — 
has been felt, even where there was far too much 
reverence and fear, too much humility to I'esent the 
limitation of the revelation given. It is well that 
we should look this fact plaimy in the face. It was 
not only unto the Scribes and the Phai-isees, and the 
idle ^^xping crowd that our Lord acted upon this 
principle of reservation when He was here on eaith, 
it was 80 with His own disciples. How plainly do 
their words and actions convey to us the idea of men 
who knew that they lay under a sense of mystery 
that they could not fathom 1 How is the gieat 
central mystery of the Incarnation, for example, ever 
present in His teaching, and yet who shall deny that 
it is ever shrouded ? How guaixledly He speaks of 
the new birth by water and the Word ; how mysteri- 
ously in the Blessed Sacrament of His own Blora and 
Body ! It is enough for them to be told that, 

* Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, 
he cannot enter into the Kingdom of God *. It was 
enough for them to be taught that they must do 
this, and ‘ except ye eat the Flesh of the Son of Man 
and drink His Blood, ye have no life in you \ 

II. The Revelation Sufficient. — And yet shall we 
dixre to say that the teaching which God in His 
mercy has vouchsafed to us, and the revelation that 
He has given to us, is insufficient? How much 
evidence of authority had He already given to those 
very Scribes and Pharisees! Sick persons had been 
wonderfully cured, the poor shrinking lepers had been 
made clean, sweet light had streamed into sightless 
eyeballs. Only a few days before, a crowd of those 
Jews had seen Lazarus come forth fi-om his tomb. 
Those who asked Him this very question as to His 
authority had never denied these facts — ^they had 
never dared to deny them. Yet you know what 
they had done — they had hardened their hearts and 
shut their eyes against them. It was possible for 
them to know long ere this by Whose authority Ha 
did these thin^. So for us it is possible to know, 
and to know with great certainty too, of Christ and 
His authority, to know Him on His cross dying few 
our sins, and to know Him awakening wiwn our 
own individual hearts a sense of guilt, to know Him 
sending us individually the blessed message of for- 
giveness, to know Him as He deigns to hold com- 
munion with our reconciled spirits. The struggle 
may be hard, but the victory is sure. 

HI. Conditions on which Knowledge Is Attain- 
able. — ^There are conditions on which this knowledge 
is attainable. 

(a) Purity of heart — If you would believe in 
Gc^, said even such a one as Rousseau — if you would 
^lieve in God, live in such a manner that it is neces- 
sary for you that He exist 
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(6) Obedience, — lliere are men who question 
authority because they mean to obey no will but 
their own. There are times when a spirit of inde- 
pendence seems to rise in a nation or in a community, 
as there are times when in an individual the imagina- 
tion dreams of a mistaken freedom and questions 
authority, when men demand to know the authority 
which bids them to be self-restrained, but neverthe- 
less mean to yield obedience to none. Or, short of 
this, there are ot lid’s whose demand for authority is 
simply a demand of idle curiosity. It has been well 
said that there is boundless danger in all inquiry 
which is merely curious ! It is to such our Lord 
answers, and will ever answer, * Neither tell I you by 
what authority I do these things'. When men ask 
(questions of Almighty God by the answer to which 
thev never mean to rule their lives, let them not 
think that to them any sign will be given. The will 
must be set to do the will of God before the intellect 
can act with discernment on spiritual truth. 

(o) Earnestness. — A life of trifling here is not the 
lif(3 of tho.se who are enlightened by their God. God 
must be really sought if God is to be truly found. 
It may be difficult to say why the eyes of some are 
so strangely holden that they cannot find Him. I 
know nothing more perplexing than to watch and 
see, and sometimes be made participator in, the 
doubts and difficulties of unbelief It is not difficult 
to see why they are not permitted to pierce within 
the veil or to find the hidden presence of their God. 
For ‘the Kingdom of Heaven suffereth violence, the 
violent take it by force’. 

A life of earnest seeking is a life of finding, but 
G(k1’s truth is too sacred a thing to be expounded to 
supeificial worldlincss. I>et me add this one word 
mure. There are others tried by intellectual diffi- 
culties, yet athirst for the li\ing (iod and for a fuller 
revelation to their souls. I'hc time of granting this 
revelation rests with Him, and to them that revela- 
tion will be given. 'The answer to their cry will come ; 
they shall know the doctrine whether it be of God ; 
He will tell them by what authority He does these 
things. 

lleFKRENCEs. — XX. 0-16. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. v. 
p. JO. XX. 0-19. — Jbid. (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 284. A. 
M-aitlaren, Expontions of Holy Scripture — St. Luke, p. 100. 
XX. 13. - -F. Sn John Curbelt, Preacher's Year^ p. 16. 
XX. IQ. — Expositor (f)th Series), vol. 1. p. 214. 

THE STONE THAT GRINDS TO POWDER 

‘ Whosoever r.hall fall upon that stone shall be broken ; but on 

wliomsocver it shall fall, it will grind him to powder.’ — 

l-UKK XX. l8. 

I. .\s far as regards things and laws which are on the 
same plane as those referred to in this parable, most 
people know that we cannot do as we like; that if 
we act in harmonv with rational convictions it will 
go well with ns ; tbat if we pay no heed to them we 
shall su flier. In thousands of cases, too, men spon- 
taneously, unhc'sitatingly conform to nature ana its 
laws. 


II. When it is a question of men's own bodies 
the principle I am referring to has, however, far less 
influence and control than when it is a question of 
our relations to the external world ; though even 
there a great improvement hew taken place. 

HI. As we approach the sphere of m/ind, of spirit^ 
we discover that this idea of reality and law has 
less and less control over men’s thoughts and con- 
duct. 

IV. But let us now deal more directly with the 
words of Christ Himself in the light of these general 
truths. * Whosoever shall fall upon that stone shall 
be broken ; but on whomsoever it shall fall, it will 
grind him to powder.* (1) The fii^st point we need 
to press upon ourselves is the reality of Jesus Christ : 
I mean, of course, His present reality : His present 
reality for us. (2) The next point that anses out 
of the text is that Christ is a reality with which every 
man has to reckon. (3) A third point is, that if you 
stumble at Chiist, if you neglect His claims, if ^ou 
treat Him as if He did not exist, you inflict $er%ous 
injury on yourselves. (4) Still further, to enter 
into positive conflict with Christ is to ensure our own 
utter ruin. ‘On whom that stone shall fall, it shall 
grind him to powder’ — stronger language could 
scarcely be used to describe the effect of a deadly 
encounter with Jesus Christ — D. W. Simok, Twice 
Born and other Sermons, p. 166. 

Rkfbrbnobi. — XX. 20 . — Expontor {Qih. Series), vol. fit p. 
267. XX. 22.-J. Stalker, Ohridim H^orld PtUpU, voL lit 
p. 892. 

* He perceived their craftiiiess.’— L ukb xx. 33 . 

It appeal's to us a ridiculous prudery to say that a 
moral teacher is bound to discuss casuistry with a set 
of political spies ; and that, if the question be only 
well-chosen and real, he is to be unaffected by the 
malicious purpose of the questioners. . . . When 
people ask what they do not want to know, it is not 
merely a silly softness, but an irreverence to truth it- 
self, to produce it to be spit upon or abused to crime. 
xVs to the particular mode in which Jesus paiiied tha 
question of his enemies, nothing, we think, could be 
more admirable. . . . The retreat of Jesus from the 
casuistry of faction to the permanent relations of the 
soul, his hint that, amid the changing pressures and 
coercions of the world, an imperishable realm remaine 
open for human fidelity and Divine communion, we 
cannot but regard as not only an acute escape from 
artifice, and a wise check to zealotry, but in the 
highest degree dignified, beautiful, and profound. — 
Martineau. 

Refebmnces. — XX. 23. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. x. p^ 
362. XX. 24.— A Maclaren, The Weevried Chrid, p. 69. A. 
Maclareii, Expositions of Holy Scripturs — St Luke, p. 196. XX 
34, 35. — Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 31. XX. 36. — J. M. 
W^hitou, Beyond the Shadow, p. 81. J. B. Browu, Aids to the 
Development of the Divine Life, No. 10. Expositor (4th Series), 
v61. X. p. 108. XX. 36. — H. Boiiar, Short Sermons for Family 
Reading, p. 416. Expositor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 1 13. 
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THE RESURRECTION OP THE BODY 

* Now, that the dead are raised, even Moses showed at the bush> 

when he calleth the Lord the God of Abraham, and the God 
of Isaac, and the God of Jacob. For He is not a God of 
the dead, but of the living;, for all live unto HinL*— -L ukb 
XX. 37. 38. 

J. H. Newman writes in his sermon entitled ‘The 
Resun-ection of the Body ^ : — 

Our Blessed Lord seems to tell us that in some 
sense or other Abraham’s body might be considered 
still alive as a pledge of his resurrection, though it 
was dead in the common sense in which we apply the 
word. His announcement is, Abraham shall rise 
from the dead, because in truth he is still aliva He 
cannot in the end be held under the power of the 
grave, more than a sleeping man can be kept fi‘om 
waking. Abraham is still alive in the dust, though 
not risen thence. He is alive because all God’s saints 
live to Him, though they seem to perish. . . . His 
an^Is, surely, guard the bodies of His servants; 
Michael, the Archangel, thinking it no unworthy task 
to preserve them from the powers of evil 

Rbprrbncks. — XX. 37 , 38. — J. N. Bennie, The Eternal 
209. Bishop Boyd -Carpenter, Christum World Pulpit, 
vcJ. xliv. p. 8. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxi. No. 1863. 
XX. 38. — ]^il Wilberforce, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvili. 
p. 328. Bishop Boyd -Carpenter, ihid. vol. Ixx. p. 232. Ex- 
poeitor (fith Series), vol. iii. p. 302. XX. 45-47. — Ibid, vol. 
iv. p. 263. XXI. — Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 71. XXL 
1-3. — T. Sadler, Sermons for Children, p. 65. XXL 1-4. — 
J. M. Bennie, The Eternal Lifst p. 118. XXL 1-6. — R. Allen, 
The Words of Christ, p. 299, 

THE PRESENCE OP CHRIST 

{For Advent) 

* And as some spake of the Templ^ how it was adorned with 

goodly stones and gifts, He said, As for these things which 
ye behold, the days will come, in the which there shall not 
be left one stone upon another, that shall not be thrown 
down.’ — Luke xxi. 5 and 6. 

This discourse of our Lord is one of the most difficult 
for us to follow and apply, and yet it has made a vivid 
impression on the imagination of the world. Our 
Advent hymns and services are full of reminiscences 
of it, while, like so much else in Holy Scripture, it has 
suffered from an irreverent literalism which has at 
times imposed too great a strain on the imagination 
until faith has closed her wings and dropped heavily 
to the earth. The Day of J udgment, even more than 
the judgment of individual souls, seems to have 
struck into the background of the articles of faith 
until ‘we believe that Thou shalt come to be our 
Judge ’ has come to be a statement which all Christians 
pronounce and few Christians believe. Yet the season 
of Advent was set apart, among other purposes, to 
keep this great fact oefore us as a living motive and 
guide of conduct It may be worth while therefore 
to try reverently to gather what was in our Lord’s 
mind when He spoke — what was transitory, what was 
permanent It is impossible to leave on one side a 
matter of such vital importance as the final destiny 
of the world, and the promised presence or coming of 
Christ. We notice at once these two things. 


I. The Transitory and the Permanent — First 
that, as, in an exhibition of dissolving views, one 
scene melts imperceptibly into another so that at a 
given time we hardly know what is before us, so here 
a great deal of our Lord’s words refer to an immediate, 
local catastrophe of tremendous importance to His 
hearers — the fall of Jerusalem. And then His words 
dissolve, melt almost imperceptibly into another scene 
— the end of the world, His own second coming, and 
the dread phenomena which precede and ac- 
company it — the one event being connected with the 
other as that which symbolises with that which is 
symbolised. 

II. The Coming of Christ. — Secondly, we must 
remember and realise that there are certain images in 
Holy Sci-ipture which cannot be reproduced pictori- 
ally, nor represented in human language. Our Blessed 
Lord Himself seems to say that a full knowledge of 
what is meant by the Day of Judgment and when it 
will be is impossible to the human understanding. 

‘ Of that day and of that hour knoweth no man, no, 
not the angels which are in heaven, neither the Son, 
but the Father.* . . . But there is a bright side to 
final judgment. We 6u:e apt to forget this. In spite 
of the imagery of flame and earthquake, of wrath on 
sinners, of shame and endless doom, the idea which 
most strongly impressed itself on the early Church was 
the presence of ( 'hrist, the victory of Christ, the com- 
ing and permanent reign of Christ 

HI. The Presence of Christ. — His presence! It is 
what they so longed to see. How impatient they 
were for it, how they hurried forward in imagination 
the slow winding up of the ages. ‘ O thou enemy,* 
they would say, ‘destructions are come to a perpetual 
end* and Christ is coming. His will be a great Pre- 
sence. In the dark days of the Catacombs where they 
found Him in the mystic Eucharistic Presence on the 
altar which co veiled the bones of some friend or some 
earlier maityr who had laid down his life for Christ, 
the presence was a hurried and a fleeting one, to be 
followed too often by dark days of persecution and 
anguish. It was so difficult for them to keep Qirist’s 
resence with them in its living beauty. We too 
now how difficult it is to retain the presence of Christ 
The pi’esence of Christ always and everywhere in a 
time when there should be neither day nor night but 
one day — this was the conception that swallowed up 
all others in the loving hearts of the Chiistians as theV 
talked of the coming of Christ which was promisea. 
This is a side of the Judgment Day of which we think 
too little, one which surely has power to diminish 
much of our fear. 

IV. What has the Presence been to us ? — As we 
look back over life we each of us can see what the 
presence, the coming, of Christ has been to us. ‘ Thy 
sons shaJl be of mercy and judgment* life has had 
its destructions. God has cast down for us those false 
ideals which once threatened to divert our enerries 
and spoil our prospects. life has had its ca^^pn^ « 
The wood, the hay, the stubble, yea, even tro preSfehfi® 
stones as we thought them, all that was worthless, is 
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goue. Nature hei-self inflicts on us her destruction ; 
as life advances and old age approaches one thing after 
another falls away from us — bodily health, mental 
vigour, power of leadership, power of vigoit)U8 work. 
God nips off those things that we valued — youth, 
health, strength and vigour — in order to develop the 
life of saintliness, the life of union with Himself. If 
you would meet your Judge with trembling hope, if 
you would rejoice in His presence with exceeding great 
joy, go and tell it out among the heathen that the 
Lord is King ; go and proclaim the paradox of wel- 
come : * Let the floods clap their hands, tind let the 
hills be joyful together oefore the Lord, for He 
Cometh to judge the earth *. 

* Take heed that ye be not deceived.’— L ukb xxi. S. 

To deny, to believe, and to doubt well, are to a man 
what paces are to a horse, — P ascal. 

Rbpbrbncbs. — XXI. 8, — Expositor (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 
404. XXI. 10. — Ibid, vol. v. p. 136. XXL 13. — J. M. Neale, 
SermonM Preached in a Religiout Houm^ vol. ii. p. 468. C. 
Perren, Outline Sermons^ p. 312. 

THE TYRANNY OP TIME 

• In youf patience ye shall win your souls.* — Luxe xxi. ig, 

I. It is easy to become impatient in regard to the 
development of our own character. Yet it is un- 
reasonable to lose hope and courage. We often lose 
heart by comparing our present selves with our moral 
and spiritual history of yesterday. How impossible 
to gauge moral movement ! If we are living rightly, 
the deepest changes are being silently wrought in the 
depths of our nature, and the faintest of these is a cause 
for infinite gratitude. No impatience will accelerate 
the unfolding of flower or soul, lit can only retard. 
Nor let us be impatient with the circumstances which 
discipline character ; God knows best how long the 
gold ought to remain in the furnace, how long the 
jewel must suffer the grinding of the wheel. 

II. We become weary waiting for the renewal of 
the world. Yet the kingdom of God is coming, 
however deeply sometimes its development may be 
veiled. * What is to last for ever takes a lon^ time 
to grow.' We must be struck with the sprrit of 
patience displayed everywhere in the New Testament. 
Nothing is moi’e wonderful than the serenity of our 
Lord in the prosecution of His great nrission. The 
same spirit of tranquil confiden^^e animated the 
apostles. Because they exulted in glorious power 
tney were patient and long-suffer’ing. 

III. In these days of fevci-ishness and haste our eye 
is too much on the clock. Rae, writing of ‘The 
White Sea Peninsula,' alleges that in all the hundreds 
of Russian peasants’ huts, cottages, and houses that 
he visih'd every one had a clock, yet he saw only one 
going. Wise people! It is well to remember that 
we are children of time; but the agitation and 
tension of watching the clock are not ^od for us in 
any sense, lea.st of all in relation to spiritual things. 
When the Duke of Wellington saw a painting of 
Waterloo which represented him sitting on horse- 
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back with a watch ; in his hand anxiously scanning 
the hour, the great soldier ridiculed the picture, de- 
clared the posture false, and told the artist to paint 
the watch out No battle is won with a watch in 
our palm. The victory over our own nature, the 
victory that overcometn the world, are gain^ in 
patient faith and endeavour. The victory of Christ, 
and the setting up of His kingdom over all the eaa-th, 
will be achieved, not as against time, but in quiet- 
ness and confidence. — W. L Watkinson, The Ashes 
of Roses, p. 31. 

PATIENT PERSEVERANCE 

Lukb xxi. 19. 

I. The Christian life has ever to be maintained in 
the face of opposition. (1) There is our own evil 
(3) There are the direct temptations to defection. 
(3) There is always a world of unsympathising men, 
varying in every age. (4) There are the sorrows and 
trials to which all are exposed. 

II. That opposition can only be met by patient 
pei’sevemnce. 

III. That patient perseverance wins for us 6ur* 
selves. — A. Maclaren. 

WINNING AND SAVING SOULS 

Lukb xxi. 19. 

Whkk Christ spoke of losing the soul, He did not 
primarily refer to the loss of heaven by-and-by. 

I. What is it to lose a soul ? When a soul is dissi- 
pated before the body decays, when man’s worldly 
interests destroy his capacity for truth and honour, 
chivalry and love, when sin exhausts his force as weeds 
do the soil, then a man is losing soul. We speak of 
saving the soul alive. What is the soul but a man’s 
true, complete self, the sum total of all the higher 
faculties ; and what is the life of the soul but true 
faith, hope, love, graciousness, generosity, joy ? Not 
to have them, though you sin the whole world, is to 
lose your soul. These are the qualities which link 
you to God and make you a member of His family ; 
without them your soul is null and void. 

II. 'rhere is a hint in this text of Christ’s, that 
you and I have to co-operate with the Creator in 
making our own soula We were bom with potenti- 
alities. We have to train our faculties, to develop 
our powers, to win our souls. God may, for aught 
I know, have made angels in the same instantaneous 
way in which He called light into being ; but only 
the discipline of life can make human souls — God 
working in us ; we working in God. Live with ail 
the soul you have. — B. J. Skell^ The AU-Enfolding 
Love^ p. 17. 

WINNING THE SOUL 

Lukb xxi. xg. 

It is a pity that our translation rqns here as it does : 
it conceals the point of the original entirely. What 
our Lord says is, as the Revised Version mis it, ‘ in 
your patience (or endurance) ye shall itrin your souls’, 
llie text is not a precept, but a promise. It does 
not send men to a duty, but assures them of a reward. 



Ver. 19. 


ST. LUKE XXI 


Ver. 25. 


I. One is struck here with the fact, to begin with, 
that Christ takes for granted that these men have 
their souls yet to win. By means of your patience or 
endurance, He says, ye shall win them. And yet 
they had followed Him for some three years now. 
(k)uld it be, we ask, that the twelve men were in 
some sense soulless still? If any of us find this a 
hard saying, probably that is because we forget one 
thing. We forget the immense distance that lay 
between Him and them. While He moves about 
among them He is living nevertheless, in a larger, 
loftier region into which they cannot enter because 
of their unbelief — in other words because they have 
no souL The soul, then, in this sense, is another 
name for the faculty of faith. It is the key to the 
spiritual world. 

II. It follows then — we may note it in the second 
place — that the acquiring of a soul is a progressive 
affair. As much ind(‘ed is directly stated in the 
text: ‘In your patience — that is, in your trying, 
■uffering lim — in the course of it and by means of 
it — ^ye shall come to possess your souls'. Let no 
one, then, suppose that the gaining of the soul is a 
thing to be effected once for all. We are born into 
the Kingdom not men but babes. There is just one 
purpose that runs through all our history like a 
dbining thread, binding ite various elements and ex- 
periences into a unity : it is the purpose of God to 
make us alive to Himself and to righteousness, to 
make us partakers of a Divine nature, citizens of 
the Kingdom of Heaven. We have just one op- 
portunity of having His saving will fulfilled in us — 
of winning a soul to ourselves — but it is a lifelong 
opportunity. 

III. Not only is the soul an imperfect and growing 
thing, but our possession of it is imperfect too. If 
the one has to develop so has the other also. ‘ In 
your patience,' He says, ‘ Ye shall possess — that is, 
more and more ye shall come to possess your souls.' 
Now is not this true ? The soul is not lilce a clod or 
a stone which, once you have taken it in your hands, 
you can hold fast. It is a far more volatile possession 
than that. What is the reason of the sad valuations 
which pass across our lives so often ? It is, of course, 
that the soul within us is so variable. God does not 
mean this intermittent life for His children, and there 
should be getting to be always less of it. — A. Martin, 
Winning the Souly p. 8. 

* Id your patience possess ye yonr soula* — Luxs xxx. ig. 

Faith and Sanctity are indeed not very frequent; 
but yet they are not miracles, but brought to 
pass DV education, discipline, coiTection, and other 
n iturall wayes, by which God worketh them in his 
elect, at such times as he thinketh fit — Hobbes, 
Leviathan. 

Rbfbbbnobb. — XXL 19. — John Brown, dwuticm World 
Pulpily vol. Iv. p. 212. A. G. Mortimer, Tho Church* $ Lmom 
for ih$ CKriitia/n YeoTy pt ii. p. 305. F. L 3 mch, Chridiom 
World Pulpily vol. Ivii. p. 86. Exporitor (4th Series), vol. v. 
p. 186 ; ibid, (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 399. 


' When ye see Jerusalem compassed with armies, then know 
that her desolation is at hand.’— Lukb xxi. so. 

Alas I for the proud time when I planned, when I 
had present to my mind, the materials as well as the 
scheme of the Hymn entitled Spirit, Sun, Earth, Air, 
Water, Fire, and Man, and the Epic poem on — what 
still appears to me the only fit subject remaining for 
an Epic poem — Jerusalem besieged and destroyed by 
Titus. — Coleridge's Letters. 

‘ Wk do not enough realise the utterly unpatriotic as- 
pect which the attitude of Christ must have taken in 
the eyes of such of His countrymen as had entered 
into this compromise between political and religious 
ends,' writes Miss Wedgwood in her Message of Israel. 

* His agonised reference to the coming struggle with 
Borne shows how misleading was this aspect. But 
it was inevitable. At great political crises he who 
opposes the patriots is not so likely to be considered 
their worat foe, as he who ignores them. It was not 
that our Lord preached submission to Borne, though 
no doubt the decision as to the tribute money was 
capable of being represented in that light — it was that 
He roused a spirit which moved in another plane than 
that of resistance or submission to imperial power. 
He created a weapon (it would seem) and withheld 
it from the service of the State. It will be found, in 
general, that no other treason is felt so deadly as 
this. 

Rbfbrbnobb. — XXL 20-36. — A. Maclarea, Exponliont of 
Holy Scripture — St. LukCy p. 204. XXL 22. — Expositor (6th 
Series), vol. H. p. 402. }6cL 24.— A. Mackennel, Chrutum 
World. Pulpily vol. Ivii. p. 168. F, E. Paget, Hdpe emd 
Hindraneoe to the Christian Li/s, vol L p. 67. 

* And there shall be tig^ns in the sun^ and in the moon, and fai 

the stars ; and npon the earth distress of nations.'— Luxb 

XXX. 25. 

Probably the last great historical event which in any 
European state has externally assumed a religious — 
almost an ecclesiastical — form is nearly the only event 
familiar to most of us in Russian history, namely, the 
expulsion of the French from Moscow. . , . The ser- 
vices of Christmas Day are almost obscured by those 
which celebrate the retreat of the invaders on that 
same day, the 25th of December 1812, from the Russian 
soil ; the last of that succession of national thanks- 
givings, which begin with the victory of the Don and 
the flight of Tamerlane, and end with the victoiyr of the 
Beresina and the flight of Napoleon. ‘»How art thou 
fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son of the morning ! * 
This is the lesson appointed for the services of that 
day. * There shall be signs in the sun, and in the 
moon, and in the stars, and upon the earth distress 
of nations with perplexity. Look up and lift up your 
heads, for your r^emption draweth n^h.' — Dean 
Stanley's History of the Eastern Ohvs^hy pp. 
277, 278. 

RBVBRBifoiat.— XXL 25, 26.— O. Hssgle, That Blemed JETspi, 
p. 78. XXL TJ.SxpoiUor (5th Series), vol. i. p. 193. XXL 
t7, 32. — W. H. Brookfield, Sermonoy p. 187. 
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Ver. 28. 


ST. LUKE XXI 


Ver. 84. 


LAW AND LOVE 

* When these thins^t beg^in to come to pa^ then look ap» and 

lift up your heads ; for your redemption draweth nigh.’— 

Luke xxi. 28. 

CoNsiDKR two subjects suggested by our Lord’s )¥ords : 
(1) The seriousness of life ; (2) the survival of the 
spiritual. 

I. The seriousness of life. Many — most of us live 
on the surface of things. Life in these modern days 
has been made so secure that we have forgotten dangei*. 
And yet we ai’e often reminded amid what forces we 
move. Fires, eartln^uakes, pestilence lie slumbering 
around. The laws of nature are unalterable ; where 
cause is, effect must follow. In the spiritual as in the 
natural world cause and effect are tied together. 
Seriousnt'ss is not gloom. It has l>een well said that 
only the serious know the meaning of joy. 

II. The survival of the spirituflu. Material things 
are constantly showing themselves to be transient. 
But the spiritual things — the unseen bonds which bind 
man to man and men to God remain. God speaks 
in power. It may be the hour of our redemption 
from the blind pursuit of material things. Those 
who look inj listen and want to have love. — S. A. 
BARNE'rr, Church Family Newspaper^ vol. xvi. 
p. 48 . 

* Then look up, and lift up your heads ; for your redemption 

draweth mgh.*— Luke xxi. aS. 

The doom of the Old has long been pronounced, and 
irrevocable ; the Old has passed away ; but, alas ! the 
New appcai-s not in its stead ; the Time is still in 
pangs or travail with the New. Man has walked by 
the light pf conflagrations, and amid the sound of 
falling cities; and now there is darkness and long 
watching till it Ire morning. The voice even of the 
faithful can but exclaim : * As yet struggles the 
twelfth hour of the night: birds of darkness are on 
the wing, spectres uproar, the dead walk, the living 
di’eam. — Thou, Eternal Providence, wilt cause the day 
to dawn ! ’ So Carlyle, in the ' (Characteristics^ essay, 
in which he subsequently adds : ‘ Deep and sad as is 
our feeling that we stand yet in the bodeful Night; 
e<]nally deep, indestructible is our assurance that the 
Morning also will not fail. Nay, already, as we look 
around, streaks of a dayspring are in the east ; it is 
dawning; when the time shall be fulfilled, it will be 
day.^ 

Eaktii we have, and all its produce (moving from the 
first appearance, and the hope with infLiuts’ eyes, 
through the bloom of beauty’s promi.se, to the rich 
and bright fulfilment, and the falling back to rest) ; sea 
we have (with all its wonder shed on eyes, and ears, 
and heart; and the thought of something more) — 
but without the sky to look at, what would earth and 
sea and even our own selves be to us ? Do we look 
at earth with hope ? Yes, for victueds only. Do we 
look at sea for hope ? Yes, that we may escape it 
At the sky above (though questioned with the doubts 
of sunshine, or scattered with uncertain staiR), at the 
sky alone we look, with pure hope and with memory. 

— R. D. Bi .A(’KMORE, in Loma Doone, 
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Rbfsmnciu. — XXI. 28. — C. Bradley, Faithful Teaching, 
p. 59. J. Keble, Sermons for AdmU to Christmas Eve, p. 390. 
XXI. 28^1. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlii. No. 2496. 

* Heaven and earth shall pass away, bnt my words shall not 
pass away.’— Luke xxi. 33. 

The new commandment to love one another ; the re- 
cognition that the greatest are those who serve, not 
who are served by, others ; the reverence for the weak 
and humble, which is the foundation of chivalry, they, 
and not the strong, being pointed out as having the 
first place in God’s regal’d, and the fii’st claim on their 
fellow-men ; the lesson of the parable of the Good 
Samaritan ; that of ‘ He who is without sin, let him 
throw the first stone ’ ; the precept of doing as we 
would be done by ; and such other noble moralities 
as are to be found, mixed with some poetical exaggera- 
tions, and some maxims of which it is difficult to as- 
ceiiain the precise object; in the sayinp of Jesus of 
Nazareth : these are surely in sufficient harmony with 
the intellect and feelings of every good man or woman 
to be in no danger ol being let go, after having been 
once acknowledged as the creed of the best and foi-e- 
most portion of our species. There will be, as there 
have been, shortcomings enough for a long time to 
come in acting on them ; but that they should be for- 
gotten, or cease to be operative on the human consci- 
ence, while human beings remain civilised or cultivated, 
may be pronounced, once for all, impossible. — John 
Stuabt Mill. 

Rbfbhbnobb. — XXI. 33. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlv. No. 
2630. F. J. A. Hort, Village Sermons (2nd Series), p. 20. 
J. Jones, Sermons by Welshmen, p. 224. A. P. Stanley, 
Canterbury Sermons, p. 15. R, Allen, The Words of Christ, 
p. 1. T. D. Barlow, Rays from the Sun of Righteousness, p. 88. 
J. C. M. Bellew, Christ in Life : Life in Christ, p. 194. F. 
Bourdillon, Plain Sermons for Family Reading (2nd Seriet), 

p. 1. 

*Lest at any time.’— Lukb xxi. 34. 

Hebe is the fear : * Lest at any time ’ the day shall 
come upon us when we are not prepared for it, which 
at some time will come upon us most certainly : ‘ lest 
at any time* the a’y shall be made — ‘behold the 
Bridegroom cometh,’ go ye out to meet Him, and we 
shall find that our lamps are gone out ; ‘ lest at any 
time’ we shall be burned into the presence of the 
king and not have had time to put on the wedding 
garment. 

I. ‘Lest at any time.* But what then? What 
are we to do ? What comes before this ? Hear our 
Lord*8 words. ‘ Take heed to yourselves.* That is 
to be our great business, continually to watch, per- 
petually to take care. And it is ‘ Take heed to t/ottr- 
aelves No one can do it for us, we must set about 
it for oui-selves. 

II. Is it very wearisome to watch ? So it is. But 
better to be weary with watching than to be drowsy 
and to be lost. Hear a little story. Some Englisn 
sailors went on expedition into a cold, frozen country, 
where the frost is bitter beyond any that we have 
here. A doctor was with them, who said, ‘ I am used 
to this. You are not. Let me tell you one thing. 



Ver, 84. 


ST. LUKE XXL, XXII 


Ver. 15. 


Probably one or more of you will be sleepy with cold 
and will ask to lie down. If any man lies down to 
sleep) he will never wake again in this world. It is 
the first sign of being frozen to death. The rest of 
you must push him on, drive him on, goad him on, if 
it be necessai’y ; but, as you value his life, do not let 
him lie down.* Well, they went on ; and who should 
be the fii-st that complained of sleepiness but the doctor 
himself ! ‘ Let me lie down only for two minutes,' 

he said, ‘ I shall be rested directly — only a few minutes’ 
sleep and I shall be refreshed.' ‘ No, no,' they cried, 
‘ you yourself told us of the danger ; we will not allow 
it; we will prick you on with our swords, if it be 
necessary, but lie down you shall not' They went 
on, and the doctor lived to thank them for remember- 
ing his words. 

So it is with us ; if we lie down, that is, if we are 
careless and take our ease in this world, we are lost ; 
* therefore, let us not sleep, as do others, but let us 
watch and be sol)er '. 

III. ‘ Lest at any time.' But there is a world where 
we shall have no cause to say this. There can be no 
‘ lest at any time ' in heaven. ITiere, danger is over. 
‘ Theje,' as the prophet says, ‘ we may lie down and 
none shall make us afraid.' There ne^ be no watch- 
ing there. The sheep there are in a fold, into which 
none can come to do them harm. — J. M. Nkai.k, 
Sermons in Sackville College Chapel, vol. i. p. 108. 

*Take heed to yourselves, lest at any time your hearts be 
overcharged.’ — L ukb xxi. 34. 

‘Observance, loyal concurrence in some high purpose 
for him, patient waiting on the hand one might miss 
in the darkness, with the gift or gifts therein of which 
he had the presentiment, and upon the due accept- 
ance of which the true fortune of life would turn; 
these,' says Mr. Pater, in his romance of Gaston de 
Latoar, ‘ were the hereditary traits awake in Gaston, 
as he lay awake in the absolute, moonlit stillness.’ 

‘With drunkenness. ’—Lukk xxi. 34 . 

The fighter for coiK|uering is the one who can last 
and has the open brain and there you have a point 
against alcohol. — George Meredith, 

I HEAR the voice of my God commanding, Let not 
yov/r heart be overcharged with surfeiting and 
drunkenness. Drunkenness is far from me; Thou 
wilt have mercy, that it come not near me. But full 
feeding sometimes creepeth on Thy servant: Thou 
wilt have mercy, that it may be far from me. — 
Augustine. 

IIekbrrnces. — XXI. 34 . — Expositor (6th Series), vol. i. p. 
TJfi ; ibid, vol. vii. p. 109. XXI. d4'36. — Ibid, (4th Series), 
vol. ii. p. 74 . 

‘ To stand before the Son of man.’— Luke xxi. 36. 

The command of the New Testament, Watch that 
ye may be counted woi/ihy to stand before the Son 
of maUf put into other words, what is it ? It is this : 
‘ So live, as to be worthy of that high and true ideal 
of man and of man’s life, which shall be at last victori- 
ous/ All the future is there. — Matthew Arnold. 


References. — XXI. 36.— T. Arnold, Ssrmons, vol. Iv. p. 
77. XXI. 37 . — J. Keble, Sermons for the Holy Week^ p. 11. 
XXI. 37, 38. — Expositor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 226 ; ibid, 
(6th SerieH), vol. xi. p. 172. XXI. 3 S,--Ibid, p. 171. XXI. 
41. -/6td. (5th Series), vol. v. p. 312. XXI. 45, 46.— J. 
Keble, Sermons for the Holy Week^ p. 46. XXil. S,— Expositor 
(6th Series), vol. ix. p. 437. XXII. 4. — Ibid, (6th Series), 
voL iu. p. 106. XXII. b,-’Ibid. vol. i. p. 196. XXII. 7-20. 
— A. Macluren, Expositions of Holy Seriptwre — St, Luke^ p. 
211. XXII. 11.— *F. St. John Corbett, The Preacher's Year, 
p. 141. XXII. 14. — J. Bannermaii, Sermons, p. 163. XXIL 
14-30. — F. B. Meyer, Christian World Pulpit, voL liL p. 382. 

SACRAMENTAL THOUGHTS 
* Before I suffer. *<— Luke xxii. 15 . 

It seems almos>t unjust to these words to speak them 
loudly. Oh, that we had the power to whisper into 
the most distant ear without raising the voice at all ! 
rhere ai-e far-reaching whispers. The Holy Spirit 
may now take up our poor weakness and whisper to 
each listening soul this mournful but most thrilling 
text. 

We cannot get rid of the blood-shedding, because 
it was Jesus Himself who told us about the blood, 
and His own blood, and why it was shed, and for whom 
it was shed. That is the simple scene. 

I. Let us notice, first, that it was all of Christ's 
own suggestion. The disciples suggested nothing — 
they were wise. Who would offer suggestions to the 
Eternal ? It was Christ that said, l^t us make a 
bigger and greater passover than the one that has 
Ixjen celebrated outside, let us have an inner and 
spiritual passover, let us get at the reality and the 
true music of the passover historic, let us dwell in the 
secret places of tne talxjrnacles of the Most High. 
Everything is of Christ’s suggestion, if we could but 
hold ourselves and not deafen oui’selves with our own 
noises. The morning is a sacrament, and the evening 
star, and all growing things, and all things beautiful 
and living. Oh, how they do err, with such strange 
obli(]uity amounting almost to criminality, who have 
made this dear table now standing bemre us into 
something of a priestly kind ! I love the white cloth. 
It has a symbolic meaning, and I love the mliiess of 
the cup, because it does suggest the redness of blood ; 
the bread is the staff of life — Oh, give it to me, and 
let me eat it as my lord's body 1 This was not an 
after-thought ; this is not an anecdote in a history 
of surprises : the tree out of which the sacramental 
l)oard was cut was growing before the forests were 
planted. This is the voice of eternity; this is the 
vision of things ineffable. 

II. Then notice that all this was done in anticipa- 
tion of the death. I repeat, this is not the general 
order. It was, however, Christ's order, and that is 
enough for us. Have we seen the picture in its vivid 
and impressive rcality? Here is a Man celebrating 
his own death, doing something on the way to the 
final excruciating agony. Christ establishea a great 
preventive ministry, a great ministry that outran 
events and waited for them. He gave His followers 
bread lest they should faint by the way. 
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Ver. 17. 


ST. LUKE XXII 


Ver, 1». 


111. Now my Lord speaks a woid which is seldom 
quoted, and which ought to rule the administration 
of the whole feast, when we come together in one 
place for one purpose. What said He ? * Take this, 
and divide it among* yourselves.’ Was He ever so 
simple, was He ever so little mechanical ? This w^is 
a mutual feast, a mutual covenant-making. Take 
this cup, take this bread, and divide it among your- 
selves, and you will find, what I showed you a little 
while ago, that you can never give the bread all away, 
and you can never empty the chalice. 

Such simple things the Lord gave us. He said in 
reality, If you want to outdress Solomon cover your- 
selves with lilies — no, take one white-faced lily, and 
Solon)on will be ashamed of his finery, if it be a 
question of competition, rivalry, and social envy. And 
now He says, tue supper being ended, *This is My 
body, and My blood *. There are people who wish to 
understand it. It never can be understood ; no man 
can enter the kingdom of heaven by understanding it. 
He may think he has some initial notion of the 
meaning, and he will feel a strange warming of the 
heait, quite a glow in the innermost places of the 
soul, but he can never tell it in words ; and yet some 
people have taken brush and paint and colour and 
nave written what they believe, they have detailed 
their faith into a catalogue. IJclievest thou ? The 
act is one, thrilling, consummating, self-attesting. 
God answei*s by fire. — .I oskph Parker, City Temple 
Pulpit, vol. VI. p. 136. 

REFKinsNrBs. — XXll. 16. — H. D. M. Spence, V<nee$ and 
Silencejfj p. 235. J. Keble, Miscellaneous Sermons^ p. 498. 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 90 ; ibid, vol. x. p. 260. 

CHRIST GIVING THANKS AT THE SUPPER 
TABLE 

‘He . . . gave thanks.’ —Luke xxii. 17 . 

Let us remember how Jesus came to be engaged at 
this time as He was. The occasion of His instituting 
the rite which was to keep His memory fresh in the 
hearts of His followers was the observance of the 
most sacred of Jewish usages. No service — outside 
the Temple ntual — was so full or detailed as this ; 
and amongvst that little company, as in all the homes 
of the city that night, the unleavened cakes had been 
broken, the bitter herbs }iartaken of, and the cups 
raised, the prayei*s oflered, and the Hallel sung, as had 
been done at the same ajinual season from time im- 
memorial. But of all this we have here scarcely a 
trace. In the view of the writei's of the Gosj^els all 
that had passed away, had been overlaid and obliter- 
ated by more sacred associations still. Nevertheless 
— >uul the more just on this account — it is needful to 
remem\)er that the new was attached to the old, was its 
lineal de.scendant, and inherited various of its features. 

I. Thus with regai-d to this giving of thanks ; it 
appears in our Chnstian Sacrament, but it was a fea- 
ture of the earlier ordinance also. At a cei'tain point, 
towaixls the close of the ceremony, the cup was raised, 
and what was of the nature of a grace oefore meat 
was said in acknowledgment of tJbe bounty of the j 


Giver of all good. So that we have the example of 
Jesus Christ for what is amongst the most ordinary 
of the religious acts of our lives. It is characteristic 
of tioie religion not to ignore the Divine aspect of 
common things, but to seize upon it, and to dwell 
with relish upon theii* spiritual significance. 

II. The ordinance He and the rest were engaged 
in celebrating was commemorative of the past, of those 
great events and experiences in which the history of 
the Chosen People had had its origin, and the entire 
ritual was full of reminiscences of these things. We 
are free to say that, besides what we have pointed 
out, that thanksgiving included a devout and adoring 
acknowledgment of the purpose of God’s grace to- 
wards His people, which m tnese early days had been 
embodied in so express a deliverance from outward 
oppression, and which was waiting a fuller accomplish- 
ment on a more wonderful scale and after a more 
wonderful manner still. 

III. And further I cannot but think that there 
was included in tliis act of praise something in respect 
of which He drew from His own heart alone. It doee 
not do justice to the Spirit of Jesus to say that not- 
withstanding His own suffering share in it He re- 
joiced that the Father’s will was being brought to 
fulfilment. It was not in spite of the part He was 
to play in it that He rejoicea, but in a certain strange 
way because of it For this also He gave thanks : 

‘ I delight to do Thy will, O My Groa : Thy law is 
within My heail.’ — A. Martin, ninning the Soul, 
p. 299. 

RsFERsifOB, — XXII. 17-20 . — Expositor (6th Series)^ veL x. 
p. 243. 

THE DEMAND OP CHRIST 

* This do in remembrance of Me.*— L ukb xxii. 19. 

L Notice Christ’s longing to live in our memory. 
Love cannot bear to be forgotten. The heart would 
fain be solaced ere it ceases to beat by the assurance 
that its dear ones will turn with pensive pleasure to 
the pale shadow of the days that are no more. 

II. Notice too Christ’s lofty consciousness of His 
place in the world’s history. He speaks not to a gene- 
ration but to all time and all the world, and claims 
their remembrance. 

III. Notice Christ witnessing to His death as the 
centre point of His work. 

IV. Notice Christ’s requirement of personal attach- 
ment to Him as true religion. He demands loving 
remembrance. He has remembered us, and shall we 
forget Him ; He has given us everything, He asks 
only for our Jove ; He has poured out His blood and 
He beseeches us that we despise it not. How blessed 
are they to whom the memory is full of Jesus I — ^A. 
Maclarkn. 

* This do io remembrafica of Ma.* — Luxa xxtu 
Carlyle, summing up the theatrical displays of the 
French Revolutionaries at Lyons ana elsewhere 
(French Revolviion, vol. n. bk. l ix.), reflects : ^ How 
true also, once more, that no man or Nation of meiii 
conscious of doing a gi-eat thing, was ever, in that 
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thing, doing other than a small one 1 O Champ-de- 
Mani Federation, with three hundred drummers, twelve 
hundred wind -musicians, and artillery planted on 
height after height to boom the tidings of it all over 
France, in few minutes ! Could no Atheist-Naigeon 
contrive to discern, eighteen centuries off, those Thir- 
teen most poor mean-dressed men, at frugal Supper, 
in a mean Jewish dwelling, with no symbol but hearts 
god-initiated into the ‘'Divine depth of Son’ow,” and 
a Do this in remembrance of Me ; — and so cease 
that small difficult crowing of his, if he were not 
doomed tp it ? * 

Rkkbrbnces. — XX ll. 19. — E. Wliite, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlvii. p. 263. H. Bell, Sermons on Holy Com- 
munion, p, 1. C. Stanford, The Evening of Our Lord*s 
Minutry, p. 62. E. S. lalbot, Christian Wwld Pulpit, vol. 
xliv. p. 342. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxiv. No. 2038. Ex- 
positor (5th Series), vol. I. p. 120. XXll. 19, 20. — Bishop 
Betliell, Sermons, vol. i. p. 466. Expositor (4th Series), vol. 
ii. pp. 70, 77 ; iind. (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 379. XXll. 20. 
— A. B. Bruce, The Galilean Gospel, p. 180. 

THE HIDDEN LIFE 

{For St. Bartholomew* 8 Day) 

* And th^e was also a strife among them, which of them ahonld 
be accounted the greatest* — L uke xxii. 24. 

Wk know almost nothing of St. Bartholomew. His 
saintly life was hidden in the knowledge of his Lord, 
and we may lx?licve tliat he was content to have it so. 
There was a time when he was found disputing with the 
others which of them was the greatest — a sin which he 
would have looked back upon with shame and sorrow. 

What though our liie is unknown amongst men, if 
it is hidden with Christ in God ? 

I. Temptation to become Notorious. — Yet our 
conscience tells us that pei’haps this temptation to 
have our name known, to have our good works ap- 
plauded before the public, is a temptation that is very 
real. Over how many of our churches, and our gather- 
ings of Church workers ; over how many of our guilds 
and societies, where Christians meet together, is there 
not good reason to say, ‘ And there was also a strife 
among them which of them should be accounted 
greatest?’ We are so human. Yet if our work is 
done because we wish to stand well with our clergy, 
or because it brings us into a certain prominence, or 
because we seek praise from human lips, then it is 
time for us to stop and consider our position. 

II. Is our Life hid with Christ in Qod ? — Are we 
content to let the world go by ? If so, hanpy indeed 
ai*e we. When we are quite alone and no human eye 
can see or lip can praise, we do sometimes fall down 
and pray long and pray earnestly. A life hid with 
Christ in God, that is grander than anything that 
the world can give. So St Bartholomew found it, 
and so may we. 

WHAT UNITES TO CHRIST? 

* There was a strife among thta. which of them ahould be 
accounted the greatest*— Lu kb xxii. 24. 

L Faith and Love to Jesus, not knowledge nor 
perfectness, unite us to Him. 


II. The faith which unites us with Christ may 
co-exist with much imperfectioa 

III. Notice the Lora s demeanour as the exhibition 
of the principle that Christ bears with and cleanses 
those who love Him. 

IV. Partial faith will go on to perfectioa ^A. 

Maclaren. 

References.— XXII. 24.— Phillips Brooks, Ths Law ^ 
Growth, p. 236. T. F. Crosse, Sermons (2nd Series), p. 129. 
XXII. 24, 26.— H. P. Liddon, Sermons on Some Words of 
Christ, p. 296. XXII. 24-37. — A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy ScriptwrsSt Luke, p. 217. XXII. 26 .--Expositor 
(7th Series), vol. v. p, 84, XXII. 26, 26. — A. Maclaren, 
After the Resurrsetion, p. 219. A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy Scripture— St. Luke, p. 224. XXII. 27.— Bishop Winn- 
ington Ingram, Under the Dome, p. 99. J. Keble, Sermons 
for ths Saints* Days, p. 319. H. Bonar, ShoH Sermons for 
Family Reading, pp. 64 and 70. Spurgeon, Sermons, voi 
xliii. No. 2614. Expositor (4th Series), vol, iii. p. 26; Qnd. 
(6th Series), vol. iii. p. 106. XXII. 28.— A Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scripture — St. Luke, p. 231. XXII. 28-30. 
— F. B. Meyer, Christian World Pulpit, vol. IviiT p. 72. XXIL 

29. J. Eames, Sermons to Boys and Girls, p. 76. Expositor 
(4th Series), vol. i. p. 366. XXII. 29, 30.— Bishop Boyd* 
Carpenter, Christian World Pulpit, vol. jdvii. p. 129. XXII. 

30. — Expositor (6th Series), vol, 1. p. 279. 

* And the Lord said, Simon, Simon, behold, Satan hath dealred 
to have you.*— Lukb xxii. 31. 

Now, about a week or fortnight after this, I was much 
followed by this Scripture, Simon, Simon, behold, 
Satan hath desired to have you. And sometimes 
it would sound so loud within me, yea, and as it were 
call so • strongly after me, that once above all the 
rest, I turned my head over my shoulder, thinking 
verily that some man had, behind me, called me: 
being at a gi*eat distance, methought he called so 
loud. It came, as I have thought since, to have 
stirred me up to prayer and to watchfulness ; it came 
to acquaint me that a cloud and stonn was coming 
down upon me; but I understood it not — B unyan, 
Grace Abounding, sea 93. 

References. — XXII. 31. — C. Perren, Sermon OutUnss, p. 
289. E. A, Stuart, His Dear Son, and other Sermons, p. 161, 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. i. p, 238. 

STRENGTHEN THE BRETHREN 

And the Lord said, Simon, Simon, behold, Satan hath desired 
to have you, that he may sift you as wheat. But 1 have 
prayed for thee, that thy faith tall not ; and when thou art 
converted, strengthen thy brethren.'— Luke xxii. 31, 3a, 

It is, I suppose, hardly possible to imagine a greater 
contrast in history than the two scenes presented to 
our minds as these words are read out as our text 
to-night. Our Lord Jesus Christ and His little 
band of disciples met together in a small province of 
the Roman Empire, insigni6cant, unknown, on the 
brink of a dread, mysterious separation ; and, on the 
other hand, the enthusiastic band of Church workers 
^thered toother from all parts of this neat diocese, 
in a cathedral planted in the very heart of the 
busiest city of the world, members of a Churcb which 
bears not only the name of national, but wbicli re- 
presents in a very real sense the witness, the fortunes, 
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and the characteristics of the widespread and pro- 
gressive Anglo-Saxon race ; a body of Church- 
workere who, with a long history and deep spiritual 
experience behind them, are in no di^ead of separation 
from their Lord, but rejoice in permanent communion 
with Him in prayer, in woi*ship, in sacrament. And 
yet, though that is true, as we read our Lord^s words 
to St. l*eter, perhaps for the thousandth time, how 
flesh and vivid they seem, how true they are for all 
time. 

I. What is life, as we have known it so far, but a 
sifting by the enemy ? The Tempter desires to have 
us. He tries every ingenious device to induce the 
enli'-ted soldier to dcpai*t from his allegiance. What 
a discipline it is, this sifting that we receive from the 
hands of the enemy ! How good for us ! How im- 
possible it is to be a hypocrite, especially, I imagine, 
ill the struggle of this great city ! We find out 
whether our faith will stand attack, whether our 
lives will bear insjicctioii at close (juarters. We 
cannot be too thankful for the enemy. He makes it 
impossible for us to live in a fool’s paradise. We 
cannot, for instance, when He is dealing fi-eely with 
us, imagine that we are really Christians if we are 
not working desjxjrately hard for Christ. 

II. There is a good side to having to fight for your 
Christianity. Hut the real danger is lest our faith 
should fail. Our Blessed I.ord knew that would be 
the danger with St Hcter : twelve ignorant and un- 
learned men against (ireek philosophy, the Jewish 
hierai’chy, and the Roman Empire. And that is the 
danger with us. The problems are so vast, they are 
so complicated. If things are l)etter in one way they 
get woi*se in another. There are so many contra- 
dictory remedies ; there are such divisions, alas ! even 
amongst Christians. There are voices, insistent voices, 
which say, ‘ Your Christian remedy has been tried and 
it is a failure *. There are men who prophesy new 
worlds for old ; and, so far as I can make out, the 
new are more heai*tless, more dismal, and more forlorn 
a great deal than the old. Men feel the pressure of 
these tremendous tasks more perhaps in South London 
than anywhere else. Nowhere is it more necessary to 
call up to memory our Lord’s words, ‘ I have prayed 
for thee, I have made supplication for thee, that thy 
faith fail not*. The pei-sonal Christ, with His in- 
dividual call and His prayer for each one of us — that 
is our only hope now aa then. 

III. And then we read that our Lord turned from 
the individual life, its call, its conflict, its discipline, 
its faith, to the place of the individual in the corpor- 
ate life. There is nothing, sui’ely, which so stamps 
the U aching of our I^)rd as Divine as the natural, 
confident way in which He is always able to turn from 
one side ot the truth to the other, giving its full 
weight to both, and holding both in due proportion. 
The best of His followers, alas ! except on very rare 
(H casions, did not get further than exaggerating the 
one side of the truth to the depi'eciation of the other. 
Here we have in one verse the most distinctive sing- 
ling out of the apostle, the leader, the one man, the 


one soul, and then the placing it — the polished, 
chiselled, shining jewel — in its setting in the diadem : 
the disciplined, the trained worker in his place in the 
Church. And do thou, when once thou nast turned 
again, strengthen thy brethren, stablish thy brethren, 
place them on firm ground. — L. H. Burrows {Bishop 
of Lewes), Christian World Pulpit, vol. Lxxvm, p, 
317. 

Rbferbnobs. — XXll. 31, 32.— J. Bunting, Smvwm, rol, L 
p. 389. T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. iii. p. 114. W. P. ^fem. 
Lessons from Jesus, p. 181. C. Bradley, The Christian Life, p. 
410. Expositor (6th Series), vol. iii. p. 204. XXII. 31-34. — 
Ibid. (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 1. 

‘ When thou art converted strengthen thy brethren.'-~LuKu 

XXII. 32. 

Our guides, we pretend, must be sinless : as if those 
were not often the best teachers who only yesterday 
got corrected for their mistake. — Georgk Eliot. 

When thou art converted [or hast turned, R.V.1 
strengthen thy brethren. But firet, the Lord turned, 
and looked upon Peter, — Pascal. 

Rbpbrenobs. — XX ll. 32. — A. Shepherd, The Gospel and 
Social (Questions, p. 147. J. Keble, Sermons for the Saints* 
Days, p. 296. J. A. Alexander, The Gospel of Jesus Christ, p. 
233. Bishop Westcott, Villags Sermons, p. 92. Spurgeon, 
Senrums, vol. xxxiv. No. 2036, and vol. xlv. No. 2620. A. 
Maclaren. Expositions of Holy Scripture — St. Luke, p. 240. 

*Thou shalt thrice deny that thou knowest Me.’ — Luu xxti. 34. 
You know the Liar; you must have seen him dim- 
inishing, until he has become a face without features, 
withdrawn to humanity*s preliminary sketch (some 
half-dozen frayed thieads of woeful outline on our 
original tapestry-web) ; and he who did the easiest 
of things, he must from such time sweat in being the 
prodigy of inventive nimbleness, up to the day when 
he propitiates Truth by telling it again. — Georov 
Mkrkdith. 

Rkkerences. — XXII. 34. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. L p. 
471. XXll. 35. — Church Family Newspaper, vol. xv, p, 979. 
XXll. 35, 36. — Newman Smyth, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
xlviii. p. 283. XXll. 36.— C. S. Horne, London Signal, No. 
36, p. 1. XXll. 37. — John Kelman, Ephemera Etemitatis, 
p. 75. Expositor (6th Series), vol. v. p. 369. XXll. 39, 40. 
— Expositor (5th Series), vol. v. p, 114. XXll. 39-46. — J. 
Laidlaw, SUidies in the Parables, p. 177. XXII. 39-63. — 
A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — St. Luke, p. 247. 

* Pray that ye enter not into temptation.’ — L vrb xxii. 40 . 

Truly this thing is to this day of such weight and awe 
upon me, that I dare not, when I come before the 
Lord, go off ray knees until I entreat Him for help and 
mercy against the temptations that are to come. — 
Bunyan, Orace Abounding, sec. 289. 

References. — XXII. 41-43. — R. Higinbotham, Sermone, 
p. 149. XXII. 41-44. — C. J. Vaughan, The Pra/yere of Jesm 
Christ, p. 83. 

• Not My will, but Thine, be done.*— L uxb xxii. 4 a. 

My man, dare to look up to God and say : Deal with 
me henceforth as Thou wilt I am of Thy mind. I 
am Thine. I refuse nothing that pleases Thee. Lead 
me where Thou wilt. — E pictetus, Diss. it. 16 
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Ih one of Harriet Martineau's tales a mother says to 
her son : ‘They soon had a new and delicious pleasure, 
which none but the bitterly disappointed can feel — the 
pleasure of rousing their souls to bear pain, and of 
ai^reeing with God silently, when nobody Knows what 
is in their hearts 

Rbperbncbs. — XXII. 42. — F. B. Covr\, Prea4:;h ^ b Magazine^ 
vol. xvii. p. 625. H. M. Butler, Harrow School SerTrumB (2nd 
S<»riey), p. 204. Bishop Westcott, Village Sermone^ p, 120. 
XXII. 43. — Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. xlviii. No. 2709. XXII. 
43, 44. — Ex}X)8itor (5th Series), vol. li. pp. 405, 421. 

* And His sweat became as it were great drops of blood falling 
down upon the ground.’— Luke xxii. 44. 

Labour, wide as Earth, has its summit in Heaven. 
Sweat of the brow ; and up from that to sweat of the 
brain, sweat of the heart ; which includes all Kepler 
calculations, Newton meditations, all sciences, all 
spoken epics, all acted heroines. Martyrdoms — up to 
that ‘ agony of bloody sweat,* which all men have 
called divine! — Carlyi.e, Past and Present 

Refbrknors. — XXII. 44. — Bishop Gore, Ghrieticm World 
Pulpily vol. Iv. p. 184. W. P. Balfern, Leseomfrom Jeeue, p. 
105. J. H, Jellett, The Elder Son^ p. 153. H. Buahnell, Ghriet 
and Hie Salvation, p. 198. Spurgeon, Sermone, vol. ix. No. 493 
sod vol. XX. No. 1199. 

The sleep of the Apostles.— Luke xxn. 45 . 

In his funeral sermon for Juxon, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Jeremy Taylor used these words : ‘ As the 
Apostles in the vespers of Christ’s passion, so he, in 
the eve of his own dissolution, was heavy not to sleep, 
but heavy unto death ; and looked for the last warn- 
ing, which seized on him in the midst of business ; 
and though it was sudden, yet it could not be unex- 
pected or unprovided by surprise, and therefore could 
be no other than that evOavaaia, which Augustus used 
to wish unto himself, a civil and well-natured death, 
without the amazement of troublesome circumstances, 
or the great cracks of a falling house, or the convul- 
sions of impatience.’ 

Rkfbrenoes. — XXII. 45. — G. Matheson, Scottish Review, 
vol. ii. p. 384. XXII. 46. — Expoeitor {HhSeriw), vol. vili. p. 
431. XXII. (4th Series), vol, iU. p. 227. XXII. 

47-48. — J. C. M. Bellew, Sermons, vol. UL pp. 163 and 174. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. ix. No. 494. 

Luxe xxil 48. 

Hypocrisy, the deadly crime which, like Judas, kisses 
Hell at the lips of Redemption. — ^ lbridoe. 

Rkfxrbncbs. — XXII. 48. — W. P, Bslfem, Lessons from 
Jesus, p. 199. C. Bossnquet, The Consoler wnd the Sufferer, p. 
146. 

* Lord, shall we smite with the sword ?’—Lukb xxii. 49. 
Saint Peter asked permission to strike Malchus, 
and struck before having the answer; Jesus Christ 
answered afterwards. — P ascal 

Rbferbngk. -XXII. 49. — Expositor ( 6 'h Series), vol. lx. 
p. 73. 

' And one of them s note the servant of the high priest, cut 
off his right ear.’— Luke xxii, 50 . 

If the swoixl turns preacher, and dictates propositions 
by empire instead of aiguments, and engraves them 


in men’s hearts with a poniard, it must needs be 
unsafe to tiy the spirits, to try all things, to make 
inquiry. . . . This is inordination of zeal ; for Christ, 
by reproving St. Peter drawing his sword even in the 
cause of Christ, for his sacred and yet injured peimn, 
teaches us not to use the sword, though in the cause 
of God, or for God Himself. — Jeremy Taylor. 

RifFBRXNOB. — XXII. 51. — Expositor ( 6 th Series), vol. vii. 
p. 114. 

A TRANSIENT HOUR 

* This is jour hour and the power of darkness.’ — Luxs xxu. 53 . 

Their hour — appropriate for their deeds : the hour 
in which they had it all their own way. But even in 
the vei'y expression there lies conceal^ the ideas : — 

I. Of their apparent triumph being permitted them 
by Divine decree. 

II. Of the brevity of their triumph. The hour 
seems to be yours. But to-morrow is mine. 

III. The transiency of the antagonistic forces that 
resist Christ. — A. Maclarkn. 

Rbpbrbncbs. — XXII. 53. — H. H. Almond, Sermons by a 
Lay Head Master, p. 253. Expositor (5th Series) vol. v. p. 
106. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — St, Luke, p. 
264. 

PETER^S DENIAL 
*And he denied Him. . . .’—Luke xxii. 54 - 62 . 

Why does Christ turn as they lead Him to the guard- 
room, and gaze into the lights and shadows of the 
coui-t ? ‘ And the Lord turned and looked on Peter.* 

For one brief instant their eyes met. And if ever, 
since man was man, there was life in a look, there 
was life for Peter in that look of Jesus. 

I. For in the first place it brought back all thepast 
The Lord looked and Peter remembered. There 
are some hours when we forget everything. There 
are seasons of crisis, there are times of panic, when 
all that a man has won seems to be blotted out, and 
be descends to the level of the beasts again. So all 
the past was swept from Peter’s memory as he went 
headlong downward to the mire. But sometimes in 
a shipwreck when men are panic-stricken, the touch 
of a hand will bring them to themselves. And some- 
times in a fire, when women are beside themselves, 
the cry of a child will quiet them again. So Peter, 
panic-stricken and beside himself, had one look from 
Christ, and it brought back all the past to him. 

II. But there was more than memory in that look 
of Jesus. It was a look of unutterable tenderness. 
There come some moments in the education of the 
soul when the strongest power in heaven or earth is 
tenderness. A harsh word and the spring clicks — 
the heart is shut. A gentle word ana heaven is in 
the eyes. The Lord turned with never a chiding 
word and looked on Peter, and the look was so full 
of pity and of yearning, so full of pain and yet so full 
of Wpe, that it broke Peteris heart, and breaking, 
saved it, and like a summer tempest came his tears. 

III. And that look in the High Priest’s court was 
the last look that Peter had from Jesus before Cal* 
vary. They never met again before the crom. When 
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Jesus was a ucified, Peter was not there. But on the 
third day, when Jesus rose, do you remember His 
commission to the angels? ‘Go, tell the disciples 
and Peter that He is risen from the dead.* Tell the 
disciples and Peter — then Christ’s first thought on 
rising was of Peter. And who can tell what hopes 
went thrilling in the heart of Peter as he heard of 
the Lord’s singling out of kim. Then came that 
memorable morning by the Sea of Galilee, and the 
thricc-repeated (]uestion, Lovest thou Me? And 
Peter found how full was Christ’s forgiveness when 
Christ commanded him to feed His sheep. — G. H. 
Morrison, Eden and Gethsemane, p. 93. 

Kkk: riKxcES.— XXII. 64-62. — G. Jackson, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. Iviii. p. 284. XXII. 64-71. -A. Maclaren, Ex^ 
positions of Holy ScriptureSt, Luke^ p. 264. XXII. 60-62. 
— \V. Brock, Repenianr.e^ False and Tiue^ p. 32. Spurgeon, 
SerrnonSf vol. xxxiv. No. 2034. 

SIMON PETER 

•The Lord turned and looked upon Peter.’ — L ukr xxii. 6i. 

It is very easy to underrate the character of Simon 
Peter ; it is very easy for us to adopt a superior kind 
of air, and criticise him as if we should have done so 
wery much better in his place. 

I. Let us first then look at his virtues. What did 
Jesus have in Peter which made Him undoubtedly 
love him very much, trust him very much, and allow 
him constantly to be the leader and spokesman of 
the rest? (1) He had first a man of undoubted per- 
sonal loynlty. (2) He had in him a friend of un- 
doubted courage. (3) Jesus had in this friend of 
His a (juick and apt pupil. 

II. Are we (piite sure, before we go on to think of 

Peter’s faults, that we have his virtues ? (1) Have 

we got that touching sense of personal devotion ? 
(2) Or, again, take his coinage. (3) Or, again, are 
we apt pupils ? 

III. Face the sad question why a man who had all 
this could have failed as Peter did at the crucial point. 
(1) Fii*st, no doubt, from his besetting sin of self- 
confidence. (2) And side by side with that, as alway.s 
haf)j)en8, went his dread of adverse criticism. (3) 
And so, from his self-confidence, the brave man be- 
came a coward. 

IV. Now, the advantage of Peter’s story is that 
it [^reaches itself. (1) Few of us have to look tar 
for the fault of egotism. What is the figure which 
rises most often before the horizon of your mind? 

Is it not the image of yourself, rich, or famous, or 
imivoi's.illy popular? (2) Does not this same self- 
love olten make us very sensitive as to what people 
>^ay? (3) It unfits us to stand alone. 

V. But there is Just time to look for our comfoii; 

at th(‘ IxMutil'ul finish of the story. Notice — (1) 
How humbly he answers back when Chiist in His 
mercy gave him his second trust; ‘Simon, son of 
Jonas, lovest thou Me?’ He asserts nothing, boasts 
nothing : he uses the less strong word for love in his 
reply than his Lord had used, * Thou knowest that 
I love i hee ’. (2) Notice the power he became when 
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he was trained at last to trust to the Holy Spirit and 
not to himself. (8) Notice the unflinching courage 
with which he went alone to death. It gives us a 
hope that it is not too late for any of us to pass from 
egotistical, weak, and undecided disciples into humble 
and decided men of God. — Bishop Winnikoton- 
Ingram, Christ and His Friends, p. 89. 

THE LOOK OF CHRIST 

{For SL Peter^s Day) 

* And the Lord turned, and looked upon Peter.* — L ukb xxii. 6i. 
With that look St. Peter’s penitence begins. It was 
not with him a first repentance. It was restomtion ; 
a recovery from a fall. ‘ Convei-sion ’ cei*tainly it was, 
for Christ calls it so — ‘ When thou aii: converted, 
strengthen thy brethren’. But conversion — in the 
sense in which we all want to be converted every day 
of our lives — a turning round; a coming back from 
a wandering and a .separation. 

I. It was the Penitence of a Fallen Believer. — 
The ‘cock* had just ‘crowed twice,’ and St. Peter, 
according to tradition, had just denied his Master 
three times. St. Peter’s fall had been very gi*adiial. 
First, as always, came the pride of self-K!onfidence — 
a feeling of superiority to other men: ‘Though all 
men be offended l^ecause of Thee, yet will I never be 
offended ‘ Though I should die with Thee, yet 
will I not deny Thee.’ And with it there was the 
putting aside of a kind and needful warning. Then 
came the rashness of undisciplined zeal. And then 
the reaction, the reaction which always comes at the 
dread of cowardice. Then the running into danger 
with unguajded and indolent mind. Then the fear 
of man. Then the hasty speech. Then tlic climax 
and the wretched ba.seness, thrice repeated, though 
each time moi'e leckless and more violent and un- 
faithful to Him to whom he owed every joy’ and 
every hope of his soul. Then cursing and swearing I 
And then treachery and lies I Oh, how deep the pre- 
cipices of our grandest heights I How tremendous 
the temptations of saints I How mean the defeats 
of the bravest he/oes I How awful the sins of Chris- 
tians ! See St Peter at that moment. He stood in 
the presence of his outraged Master and his insulted 
Friend, a dastard at heart, a traitor before men to 
his Master’s cause ; ‘ And the Lord turned, and 
looked upon Peter’. 

II. What a Delicate and Sensitive Thing is 
Memory I — We all have found that a touch will 
awaken it A breath, an auicent, a flower, a scene. 
And it is one of the best offices of the Holy Spirit to 
stir up and strengthen memory. Where would many 
of our holiest memories be but for this? And is it 
not very often He who gives the power to those little 
things to wake the sleeping memories ? No wonder 
that the eye of Jesus woke the half-slumbering affec- 
tion of the disciple whom Satan had too truly — iis 
Jesus told him — ‘sifted as wheat*. I say half- 
slumbering — never quite asleep! Had it altogether 
slept, had love ceased in that heart, how would he 
have known that Jesus was looking? Would his eye 
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have met his Master’s eye? Oh, strange fascination ! prove so sorry a coward. And love — a love so great, 
St. Peter, in the depths of his sin, was looking at so strong, that it cannot be quenched even by a denial 
Jesus! That ‘ look ’ was enough. It was all-eloquent, such as this. And encouragement — ‘I have prayed 
needing nor word, nor act, it went straight to St. for thee’. Has there ever been a poet — the man 
Peter’s soul. The past all lived again, and, in sad who is supposed to know most about the human 
contrast, the bad, the bitter present. * And he went heart — who could write down on paper what St. Peter 
out.’ Was it that he could not trust himself another must have felt when the Lord turned and looked 
moment in that place? Was it to seek for John? upon him? 

Was it that there were feelings too deep and sacred II. The Denial. — Now what is the use of a story 
for public gaze ? Was it to pray ? ‘ Peter went out, like this ? You say, if I had been in St. PetePs place 

and wept bitterly.’ I should not have acted as he did. But jou are not 

III. Another Scene. — St Peter is once more re- in St. Peter’s place: you are here. St Peter denied 

stored. Christ, for the first time, alluded to his fall. Christ. Do we ever deny Christ to-day? Every 
But how delicate, with what a touch of sadness, with time we do (Uirist turns and looks upon us. On the 
what a gush of affection, with what faithfulness to first Good Friday, Pontius Pilate asked the question : 
the sin, going to its very root : ‘Simon, son of Jonas, ‘ Which do you choose, Jesus or Barabbas’* Which 
Invest thou Me more than these?’ There is the do you choose to-day? It is no good just saving 
point Have you shown your love? Was it so you choose Christ. It is so easy to say it. There 
superior? Was it real? Would you now .say, were men who called out one da^, ‘Hosannah! 
‘Though all men should be offended because of ITiee, Hosannah!’ and a few days after, just as cheerily 
yet will I never be offended?’ Every word told, and cried, ‘Crucify Him 1 Crucify Him I’ With all of 
every word did its intended work. There were no us who make the chief aim of our life other than this 
more cornpai isons. There is a manifest modesty. — trying to become perfect like God — it is a choosing 
And there is the testimony of a clear con.science, a of Barabbas, it is a denying of Christ That same 
love simple and sincere. ‘ Lord, Thou knowest that Christ turns and looks upon us as He looked upon 
1 love Tnee.* Peter of old. 

IV. How well St. Peter Fulfilled the High Trust III. The Right Choice. — If we only all chose 
Committed to Him — how he fed Christ’s lambs ; how Christ, what a bringing down of that great city the 
he tended the flock; how characteristically he Holy Jerusalem out of heaven there would be ! And 
'strengthened his brethren’; how he endured the when we do so choose Him, the Lord turns and looks 
confinement and the shame assigned to him ; how he upon us ; but the look is altered. It is no longer a 
bore himself in persecution, even to the death; how, sad one; it is a glad one. We say we love Christ, 
if tradition is true, feeling himself unworthy even to Do we not want to make Him glad ? And so, when 
follow his Master’s dying, he begged to be cmcified the great question is put to us — and it is always being 
on an inverted cross ; how patient, how self-restrained, put, every day — ‘Are you this man’s disciple?* we 
how calm in energy, how holy, how bold, how will turn a deaf ear to our passions which urge us to 
honoured, and yet how humble Peter was ; how he deny the Master, aTid range ourselves bravely on the 
uses all his experience of sin and pardon and sorrow side of Christ, calling upon our great Elder Brother 
and comfort for others’ good, and how he always to help us to make our lives worthy of the children 
magnified his dear Master only, let the Acts of the of the Father which is in heaven. 

Apostles, let his own most strengthenina;, feeding Rbki 8 bbncb 8.-XXII. 61.-J. Keble, Sermon* far Septfui- 
epistles, let early Church history testify. There never gegi^a to Ath Wednesday, pp. 270 and 281. A. Maclaren, 
was such an instance, so teaching, so comforting to ExpoeUion* of Holy Scripture—St. Luke, p, 270. 
any of us, how a besetting sin may all turn to grace ; 

how what was wrong in nature may by Divine power PENITENCE 

be all sanctified to the greater usefulness and the « And the Lord turned, and looked upon Peter . . . and Petw 
higher attainment in the Christian life. But he owed bitterly.’— Luke xxn. 6i, 62. 

it all^ where we must owe it all, to the marvellous We find here four outstanding characteristics of the 
way in which Christ acts with penitents ; to His state of penitence : — 

jealous care of His own fallen ones ; to His unwearied 1. It is a Divine thing. It began with God. Peter 
patience and His unswei-ving faithfii)ness, did not turn. But ‘ the Lord turned and Iwked 

upon Peter’. Now the result of this distinction is 
THE LORDS LOOK \ kinds of sorrow for sin. 

•AndthcLordtumed, and looked upon Peter. ’—Luke XXII. 61. ^nd these are different in their origin, in their re- 
1. The Lord’s Look. — Has thei'e ever been a painter ligious value, and in their influence on our life. (1) 
who had genius enough — it would have to be genius The commoner kind is when a man does wrong, 
direct from heaven — to paint the look that Christ in the ordina^ sense of the woixl, is sorry that he 
cast upon St Peter? There would be, at least, three has done it But it is no true so^ow for 
things in that look — sorrow, love, and encouragement sorrow that we were weak enough to sin. (2) Con- 
Sorrow that St Peter, after his promise ‘ I am ready trast with such a penitence the publican s prayer of 
to go with 'Phee both to prison and to death,’ should penitence in the temple. It was no chagrin nor 
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wounded pride with him. The difference between 
the publican’s penitence and the first-tiamed soitow 
is just the difference between the Divine anrf the 
human, llie one is God turning and looking upon 
man, the other is man turning and looking upon 
himself. 

II. But now, secondly, we come to the sensitiveness 
of penitence, 'lliere is nothing more sensitive in all 
the world than a human soul which has once been 
quickened into its delicate life by the touch of the 
Divine. Men seldom estimate aright the exquisite 
beauty and tenderness of a sinner s heart There is 
a text in the Psalms which uses the .strange expres- 
sion, the gentleness of Grod. Coai-se treatment never 
wins souls. Here, then, are two great lessons — the 
gentleness of God, and the ge ntleness of the soul — 
the one as Divine a marvel as the other. 

III. We learn from Peter’s recovery that spiritual 
experience is intense. Peter wept bitterly. And 
this short sentence for ever settles the question of 
emotion in religion. Every sin that was ever done 
demands a bitter penitence. And if there is little 
emotion in a man’s religion, it is because there is little 
introspection. Religion without emotion is religion 
without reflection. 

IV. Penitence is a lonely thing. Peter went out. 
Men know two kinds of loneliness, it has been said — 
a loneliness of space and a loneliness of spirit. Peter’s 
was loneliness of spirit. But what gave the beauty 
to Peter’s loneliness was this — that he took God’s 
time to be alone. Peter’s penitence was not only an 
intense thing and a lonely thing, it was an immediate 
thing. When God speaLs He speaks so loud that all 
the voices of the world seem dumb. And vet when 
God speaks He speaks so softly that no one hears the 
whisper but yourself. — Henry Drummond, The Ideal 
Life and other Addresses, p. 201. 

* And Peter went out, and wept bitterly. ’~L ukb xxu. 6a. 

A GREAT captain profits, we are told, by the mistakes 
of his enemy ; he is yet greater who can profit fear- 
lessly b^ his own. — From Lady Diuck, Tne Book of 
the Spiritual Life, 

Rkebrenciss. — xxu. 61, 62. — E. A. Bray, Sermom^ vol. 
i. p. 137. W. P. Balfern, Lessom frem p. 39. Spur- 

^feon, Sermons, vol. xlviii. No. 2771. XXII. 63.— H. H. 
Almond, Sermons by a Lay Head Master ^ p. 263. XXIl. 63- 
66.— Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlix. No. 2826. 

LUKB XXIL 65. 

KxrF.rriNG in one word, the betrayal of Jesus, the 
defection of Peter, the examination before Pilate and 
Herod, and the crucifixion, are recorded, asSpedding 
notices, without any vituperation. The excepted 
word, not named by Spedding, is ‘blasphemously’ 
(Luke XXII. 65). Even this word disappears in the 
Revised Version, where the Greek is translated ‘ revil- 
ing Him’. — M ark Ru ihkrford. 

Rbkbrences.—XXIII. 1-12.— A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy ScripiureSt. Ltike, p. 279. XXIll. 2. — W, P. Balfern, 
Lessems from Jems, p. 202. 


WITH ME IN PARADISE 

* Verily 1 aaj onto the^ To-day shalt thou be with Me in para* 
diae,* — Luke xxiu. 3. 

Wk have heai*d the first word of peace : the priestly 
intercession for the transgi'essors. Now we listen to 
the comfortable woi*d that the Son of man addres.se8 
to one who truly turns to Him. There is a natural 
sequence: first the sinner, then the penitent The 
prayer of Christ is no sooner uttered than it begins 
to be answered. The firstfruits of the cross is the 
malefactor who hangs by Jesus’ side. 

And the robber receives a message of peace. Christ’s 
gift to him is the entire absolution of the penitent, 
the assurance of a speedy entrance into the Paradise 
of God, the pledge of fellowship in the joy of his 
Lord. 

The answer is the saving utterance of royal favour, 
of priestly power, of Divine peace : * Verily I say unto 
thee, to-day shalt thou be with Me in Paradise ’. It 
is absolution certain, immediate, complete 

I. It is certain. — ‘ Verily I say unto thee,' ‘ Amen, 
I say *. The words 6U*e familiar, to all readers of the 
Gospels, as ChrisPs accustomed phrase in declaring 
a truth of pc^culiar significance. The promise made 
to the dying thief is a revelation of the state of the 
blessed dead, for whose absolute reality Christ pledges 
His honour, His character, His truth. It is no state- 
ment of opinion, no expression of probability, no pro- 
testation of moral certainty that is here involved. 

‘ Amen, I say,’ is the ipse dixit of one who claims to 
know. In the awful moments, when amid the agonies 
of the cross the sands of life were fast running out, is 
it possible to account for the calm assurance of the 
meek, the gentle, the patient Son of man, as He not 
only accepts the homage of His fellow-sufferer, but 
accords to him a place of light and refreshment in the 
unseen world, if this word oe not spoken out of that 
serene life of the Eternal, where there ai*e no shadows ? 
Let us thank God for the Amen of Calvary. ‘ Verily, 
verily I say unto you,* is not the teacher’s trick of 
phrase, the un/onscious exaggeration of the controver- 
sialist, the eager emphasis with which the preacher’s 
enthusiasm marks his words. Such eloquence deserts 
the sufferer in the day of agony ana the hour of 
death. It is the peace of an eternal certainty that 
breathes in the unfaltering pledge. ‘ Amen, I say 
unto thee.’ 

II. The absolution is immediate. — 'The robber 
had recognised the Messiah in the dying Jesus. But 
it was a lar, indefinite future to which he looked for- 
ward. His was not the * sure and certain hope ’ of 
the Christian. For the present all is over : a few 
hours and the curtain of night will cover up this 
eaiThly scene. And then — ah, what? The teiTors 
of death and judgment and, it may be far, far off' the 
coming of the kingdom. If only then, whensoever 
that kingdom come, the Messiah will iiot forget him I 
‘ Remember me when thou comest in Thy kingdom.^ 

‘ And Jesus said unto him. Verily I say unto thee, To- 
day.* Life is not the possibility of the remote future ; 
forgivenes.s is an actual fact; salvation is a present 
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power. ‘ He that believeth on Me hath everlasting 
life/ That is the law of absolution. ‘ lliy sins are 
forgiven.* ‘ To-day shalt thou be with Me.* 

III. The abaolwtion is complete. — ‘With Me* — 
full communion ; ‘ in Paradise^ — eternal rest. — J. G. 
Simpson, Ghristus Orucijix'iis^ p. 256. 

Rbfbrbnoes. — XXI II. 4 . — F. B. Cowl, Preacher* $ Magazine^ 
vol. xvii. p. 671. XXIII. 6-12. — W. C. Wheeler, Semums 
and Addresses^ p. 108. 

HEROD THE TETRARCH 

' As soon as PUate knew that He belong^ed unto Herod’s juris- 
diction. he sent Him to Herod, who himself also was at 
Jerusalem at that time. And when Herod saw Jesus, he 
was exceeding glad.’ — L ukb xxiii. 7, 8. 

'Fhk student of the artless and strangely passionless 
story of the cross notices many marvellous things 
which escape the less observant reader. One of them 
is this. All the actors in the drama of the Gospel 
history seem to be compelled, as by an inexorable fate, 
to appear on the stage in the last scene of all. Sad- 
ducees and Pharisees, governors and priests, disciples 
who were loyal to Him and disciples who were base, 
men who loved Him secretly, and women whom noth- 
ing daunted — all pass into His light, and in the pass- 
ing receive their judgement Here is Herod, who 
belonged to Galilee, who scorned Judaea, and detested 
the Jews, who was at enmity with Pilate, and yet ‘he 
also was at Jerusalem at that time *. And here is 
Herod who had never seen Jesus, though with a vul- 
gar curiosity he had often desired to see Him, who 
has had little to do with Jesus, though he had played 
his ])art in the Gospel story, and yet because Pilate, 
with the aHuteness of the trained lawyer, saw his way 
of escape from being the judge of Jesus, under the 
plea that He ‘ belonged to llerod’s jurisdiction,* Herod 
also is brought face to face with Jesus. He stands 
for only one half-hour in Christ’s presence, but as he 
stands we see into his very soul. It is not the deaf 
conjunction of the writer of fiction — not the artifice 
of discerning literature. It is the finger of God. 

1. Herod Antipas was one of the many sons of 
Herod the Great. That Herod was the man who 
murdered his wife who had sacrificed everything for 
him, and his two sons, who faithfully served him, and in 
his closing days lived in an atmosphere of jealous and 
vengeful blooa-thirstiness. The massacre of the few 
innocents at Bethlehem was only a detail in a career 
of ruthless butchery. He was a man who could pre- 
tend to any religion, or make the more truthful pro- 
fession of having none, as it best suited his purpose. 
But ho professed the Jewish faith, 6tnd his children 
were trained in Hebrew learning. The Herodians 
were the party in the State who were willing to accept 
him as the promised King of Israel. Without com- 
mitting ourselves to any confident conclusions as to 
the complex laws of heredity, we may allow that young 
Herod was not born in a saintly succession. Certainly; 
he was weighted by tendencies in> his blood, which 
would have made a holy life a sore struggle through 
all his years. Yet he reached manhood £void of the 
tiger cruelty of his father ; perhaps, by a natural re- 


action, revolting from it ; ooen to suggestions of better 
things ; at times moved oy a dim vision of good. 
He was a type of young manhood very common 
among us. 

The hour of determination came to this youn^ 
worldling as it comes to all. He had to accept his 
poor shai-e of his father’s dominions with unconcealed 
chagj,*in, as such a youth among us accepts the scanty 
provision of his father’s will, but he had administered 
the affairs of Galilee with only the usual Oriental op- 
pression. He married most suitably, and began to 
court the favour of Rome, building 'jnberias on the 
Sea of Galilee as his capital. But m an evil hour his 
eyes fell upon his brother Philip’s wife^, Herodias. It 
was because this man had a bu^ened conscience that 
the religious revival, which was beating in so many 
youn^ hearts in Galilee, became a thin^ of jeep interest 
to him. It was because he had his uneasy spii*it 
that he sought the companionship of so unlikely a 
court preacher as John. It was because he hail his 
wounded spirit that he observed him, and did many 
things glaaly, that he might get an anodyne for his 
pain. 

II. From a story like this, not only lessons of arrest- 
ing import, but great spiritual truths shine in upon 
mind and heart One truth and its lesson would I 
urge. It is this: that the moment of decision for 
Christ may he one in which no word of i?im, no 
thought of Him^ and not even Eia name shall be 
consciously in your mind. Herod Antipas never 
saw the face of Jesus until that last fruitless nalf-houi'. 
Herod Antipas never heard His voice. Herod Antipas 
never had Christ preached to Him. No ! but in the 
hour when he trifled with his convictions, in the hour 
when h,e chose to keep his braggart oath to Salome, 
the dancing-girl, in the hour when he made the de- 
cision which had its awful consequences — he decided 
against Christ. He made that decision which ranked 
him with the men of pride and lust and murder, and 
when he comes into Christ’s presence, the hall-mai’k 
of hell is on his face. The decision which determined 
his fate was made years before he saw the face of 
Jesus. It was too late then, Christ had no woid for 
him. — W. M. Clow, The Day of the Cross, p. 43. 

Rbfbrbngbs. — XX llI. 7 . — Expositor (6th Series), vol. vii. 
p. 133. XXIII. 7-11.— /Wd. vol. ii. p. 119. XXIII. 8.— 
Bishop VFinnington-Ingram, The Men who Crucify Christ, p. 
29. XXIII. 8, 9. — Bishop Alexander, The Great (Question, p. 
171. Spurgeon, Sermone, vol. xxviii. No. 1646. 

LOOKING FOR THE WRONG THING 

* He hoped to have seen some miraple done by Him.'— Lukb 
XXIII. 8-ix. 

Man is always fond of conjuring and frivolity and 
entertainment. He divides the word into many 
different meanings, parts of meanings and applica- 
tions, but it all comes to the same thin^, that man 
likes to see something, or kill something, or be 
amused by something, or be entertained in any why, 
the less costly the better. 

I. The case before us is that of Herod. When 
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Pilate knew tliat Jesus Christ belonged to llerod^s 
iurisdiction he was right glad of it, an iniiiiense 
Durden of responsibility was taken off his shouldei‘8. 
Pilate sent Jesus to Herod, who haj)|>ened to be at 
Jerusalem at that time. Never was weary man more 
lad of unexpected rest than l^ilate was when he 
e.ud that this illustrious but mysterious Prisoner 
belonged to some other man’s jurisdiction. When 
Herod saw Jesus he was exceeding glad ; it was in 
very deed the thing he had been waiting for day 
after day. Kings and rulers cannot rush into the 
streets to see all the irregular and eccentric char- 
acters which perplex the mind of the general popu- 
lace ; so they must have shows by command, and 
opportunities created by sovereign fiat or by personal 
charge. When Herod heard that Jesus CJirist was 
actually in the house, he was not only glad, he was 
exceeding ghui ; for he was desirous to see Him of a 
long time, because he had heard many things of Him ; 
he hoped to have seen some miracle done by Him. 
A miracle all to oneself, a miracle at home, a domestic 
festival, an opportunity ot seeing the ('onjurer close 
at hand, and watching the cunning manipulation, 
tiacing the action oi every finger and marking well 
the expression of the eyes. This was Herod^s oppor- 
tunity. We all have that opportunity according to 
our varying conception oi the term. When Herod 
saw Jesus he was exceeding glad. It is awful to 
think that a man may be interested in religion, and 
vet may be irreligious. There is an irreligious re- 
ligion ; there is an interest in piety which is impious. 

II. Jesus does not accept tlie glitteiiiig oppoi- 
tunity, He declines it ; He walks on higher levels, 
He breathes a |)urcr air. Hut surely Heicd was a 
nnui worth placating ? No. A man ? — an insect, a 
worm. In relation to the eternal God there is no 
man worth ])la<“ating in the eojuiuon vulgar sense of 
that tejni. The only man with whom Jesus ('hrist 
will speak is the man of a biuken heart ; a broken 
and a contrite spirit lit* will not despise. He who 
thinks he can do Christ a favoui , in the sense of con- 
ferring a patioiiage, has not hegun to understand 
eveii the outline of the inlinite character of the Son 
of God. 

III. We get from Christ just what we bring to 
Him. If we bring a humble heart to Christ we re- 
ceive a blessing ; if we come behind Him and touch 
Him with the fingers of faith, then the wound is 
stanched and our youth is renewed. If we come 
saying, Lord, I am blind and poor and igiioiaiit, 
what vvouldst Thou have me do ? teach me Thy will, 
O (iod, and give me grace and strength to obey it 
all ; then Jesus Christ will hold the sun standing 
still, and the moon shall not depart from Ajalon till 
the givat larges^ of His heart be poured out upon 
such suiipliant |)Lniteiice and sincerity. The proud 
He sendeth empty away. He has no message to 
pride, "fhe Son of man is come to seek and to save 
that which was lost ; this Man receiveth sinners and 
eateth with them. lie that is whole needeth not a 
physician, but he that is sick. Jesus Christ cured 


the sick, but He never cured a painted wound. The 
Son of man came to the sick, the afflicted, the sore 
of heart, but the proud, the respectable, the self- 
sufficing He sendetn empty away, and after them a 
wind of contempt — Joseph Parkke, City TempU 
Pulpit, vol. iL p. 61. 

References. — XX III. 9. — A, Maclaren, Eoapemtiom of 
Holy Scripture-^ St. Luke, p. 286. XXIII. 11. — Spurgeon, 
Sermom, vol. xxxiv. No. 2061. W. H. Evans, Short Sermone 
for the Seasons, p. 67* J- Watson, The Inspiration of oter 
Faith, p. 108. XXIII. 13-20.— A. Maclaren, Expositions 
Holy Scripture — St. Luke, p. 296. 

‘ And they cried out all at once, sayine, Away with this Man, 
and release unto us Barabbas. — Luke xxiii. i8. 

A PASSIONATE mob, with its unearthly admixture of 
laughter with fury, of vacancy with deadly concentra- 
tion, is as terrible as some uncouth antediluvian, or 
the unfamiliar monstere of the sea, or one of the 
giant plants that make men shudder with mysteri- 
ous fear. — John Mohi.ky, Miscellanies, vol. i. p. 22. 

Thou shalt honour the right man, and not honour 
the wrong, under penalties of an alarming natme. 
Honour Barabbas, the Robber, thou shalt sell old 
clothes through the cities of the world : shalt ac- 
cumulate sordid moneys, with a curse on every coin 
of them, and be spit upon for eighteen centuries, — 
Carlyle. 

llEFEiiBNGKs. — XXIII. 20, 21. — T. Amold, Sermons, vok 
iii. p. 70. XXIII. 20-26.— C. Stanford, The Evening of our 
Lords MinUtry, p. 289. XXIII. 21. — H. ShoH Sermom 

for Family Reading, p. 157. 

THE PREVAILINQ VOICE 

•And their voices prevailed.*— Luke xxiii. 23 , 

Every man is, like Pilate, consciously or unconsci- 
ously shaping life and quality and destiny by obedi- 
ence to some voice or other, and the far-reaching 
test to which each honest soul must ai)ply himself 
is as to which voice really prevails in nis life. To 
which does he give most diligent heed, and of which 
is he most afraid when the call to resistance is u(X)n 
him ? 

I. For there aie clamant voices all round about us, 
keyed to many notes and loud in their call. Passion, 
pride, imagination, ambition aie all appealed to in 
turn with varying degrees of strength, and it is a 
fact of experience that the voice to which obedience 
is given grows stronger, while simultaneously the 
remonstrating voice of conscience grows weaker and 
feebler. 

T'here is the voice of sin, too, that voice which 
speaks in solitariness, and appeals for that which 
coiLscience as instantly condemns. Its call is to a 
reckless disregard of consequence, and its influence is 
like that of some sensuous music which hypnotises the 
senses and makes the hearer an unresisting victim. 
Like the tiger which has tasted blood and is never 
again satisfied without it, so sin is relentless in its 
demands. It constantly cries out concerning Christ, 

* Let Him be crucified/ and the man who yields, 
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and allows its voice to prevail over his judgment, his 
conscience, and his beai*t, is lost indeed. 

II. In contest with all these voices seeking the 
attention' and obedience of our hearts there ever 
sounds the voice of God, speaking in gentle insist- 
ence by Jesus Christ, ‘Come^ — ‘Follow^ — ‘Abide*. 
His voice comes in differing ways and by various 
media, but is seldom unrecognised by the heart or 
un attested by the conscience. It sounds in sorrow’s 
muffled peal as in the clash of joy -bells, and rings 
out in the darkness and in the sunlight alike. THie 
fact that it has so often been unheeded, and that other 
voices have prevailed over it, never serves to change 
its entreaty or weaken its emphasis. And blessed is 
the man of whom it mat be said with tiiith that 

* His voice prevailed ’. For this is indeed the record 
of eternal life, when one can say with the conviction 
borne of an indubitable e:i^rience, ‘ I heard the 
voice, — I came to Jesus.* — J. Sitjabt Hoij3kn, The 
Pre-Eminent Lord^ p. 11. 

Rbkeiu^nck. — XXIII. 24. — W. H. Simcox, The Cessaiion 
ef Prophecy, p. 287. 

* And they laid hold upon one Simon of Cyrene, and laid on 

him the cross, to bear it after Jesus.' — L ukb xxin. 26 . 

Canon Caeus tells how this verse proved a finger of 
light once to Simeon of Cambridge. ‘ At an early 
period of his ministry, and when he was suffering 
severe opposition, he was in much doubt whether it 
w6is his (luty to remain in Cambridge. . . . He opened 
his little Greek Testament, as he thought and in- 
tended, in the Epistles, and, finding the book upside 
down, he discovered he was in the Gospels, and his 
finger on Luke xxni. 26, “They laid hold on one 
Simon (Simeon), and on him they laid the cross,’* etc. 

“ Then,” said Mr. Simeon, “ lay it on me, I^Ji-d, and I 
will bear it for Thy sake to the end of my life ; and 
henceforth I bound persecution as a wreath of glory 
round my brow.” * The incident is used also by Mr. 
Shorthouse in the second chapter of Sir Percival, 

Refkrbncbs. — XXI II. 26. — W. H. Hutchings, Sermon- 
Sketches, p. 146. H. R. Mackintosh, LifeonGoiTs Plan, p. 
242. 

THE WOMEN OF JERUSALEM 

* And there followed Him a CTeat company of people, and of 

women, which also bewailed and lamented Him.’— Lukb 

xxiii. 27 . 

The evangelist feels that these women are typical of 
universal womanhood, and that the act and words of 
Jesus reveal His mind. And so we find three things 
imprassed upon us as we ponder the story. First, the 
moral and spiritual apjHjal Jesus makes to woman- 
hood ; second. His compassion for womanhood ; and 
third. His message to womanhood. Let us take these 
in order. 

I. The Moral and Spiritual Appeal Jesus makes 
to Womanhood. — It is a commonplace we should 
never l)e weary in repeating and rejoicing over, that 
between Jesus and women theiv was an instant and 
elective sympathy. Thrice only did any word of strong 
chiding fall from His lips upon a woman’s ears. He 
hushed Mary’s too eager prompting at the marriage 


feast ; He reproached Mailha for her needless worry 
for His comfort ; and He rebuked the woman who was 
guilty of indelicate woixl and offensive cant when she 
cried, ‘ Blessed is the womb that bare Thee, and the 
paps which Thou hast sucked *. But for the women 
who crowd the Gospel story He has, as a rule, no 
words but words of peace, and no deed but deeds 
of grace. The Gospel of Luke — the Gospel ot the 
human and domestic affections — is more apt and eager 
to mark this innate sympathy than any other. 

As long as Jesus walks among the ^Iden oindie- 
sticks, as long as He sits down among His worshipping 
people and makes the place of His feet glorious, as 
long as He is to be seen, in the visions of the sanctuary, 
walking in His ineffable holiness and speaking with 
His voice of pity as He passes to His cross, so long 
will women respond to His moral and spiritual appeal, 
and, wiser than the learned, proclaim Him Lord. 

!!• His Compassion for Womanhood. — Jesus did 
not disdain these women’s teans. They were a solace 
in His loneliness and sorrow. But He could not suffer 
them to misinterpret His mind to the dulhminded mob. 
He was going to His cross in the high elation of His 
sinlessness, of His unfaltering faith, of His consecra- 
tion, and of His spiritual desire for men. It is a need- 
less sorrow to overmuch lament the wounds by which 
the hero wins his triumph, or to mark the wav if 
victorious sacrifice by tears. ‘ Weep not for Me,' He 
calls, as He hushes the outburat of wailing. 

‘ Behold the days are coming,’ said Jesus to these 
daughters of Jerusalem. It may be they could as 
little understand His prophecy as could any of the 
blind Saddiicees who chafed at this interruption in the 
progi*ess to the cross. But He spoke through them 
to all generations, and proclaimed His Divine com- 
passion for womanhood in all days that are to come. 
When a complex civilisation has gathered men and 
women into its overgrown cities, and compelled its 
toilera to work in close and dusty factories, at un- 
wholesome trades, and among poisonous materials, has 
hoased them in long lines of mean streets, and set 
them to eke out existence on a scanty wage, it is the 
women and children who faint and die under the 
travail. Who can walk the streets, who can listen to 
the sad histories of family life, who ctm witness the 
stern and losing battle with adverse circumstances, 
with its haunting fear of miserable poverty ; who has 
ever had revealed to him vexed ^and disappointed 
hearts of loving women, who must both work and 
weep, and not catch the sob in the words of Jesus as 
He saw these sights down all the centuries, and cries, 

‘ Weep not for Me, but weep for yourselves, and for 
your children ’. 

111. His Message to Womanhood.— Jesus had 
more than this sad prophecy of compassion for these 
daughtei-s of Jerusalem. He had ^ message to give 
to their terrified and trembling hearts. With His 
unfailing grace He sets it in a mmiliar proverb, dear 
as all proverbs are to simple, untutored minds, and so 
easily remeniberod, that in the days to come it echoed 
in their ears : ‘ For if they do these things in a green 
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tree, what shall be done in the dry ? * It is the last 
mesBage of Jesus, for with these words He ceased His 
public ministry, and it is a message to womanhood. 

The message here is an appefld for prayerfulness, 
for loyalty to righteoasness, for a large-minded and 
atient charity. Nothing could save Jerusalem now, 
ut if its women will abide in prayer, if they will be 
loyal to truth and to purity, if they will busy their 
hands in the holy service of the sick and the poor, 
they and theirs shall be remembered when the anger 
of the Lord is kindlt^d against Jeiiisalcm. 

That is the ruling note of Christ's message to wo- 
manhood. It is not her part to determine the policy 
of the State, or to sit in the councils of the Church, 
or to take service in the field, or to join the ranks of 
the captains of industry. Some few may fill high 
|)osts in public life, but they must ever remain few 
But it is the woman's part to do something higher, 
holier, more potent still. It is given to her to see the 
vision of the green tree and the diy, and by her 
devoutness and faith, her unflinching allegiance to 
holiness, and her loving sei’vice in home and hospital, 
and school and street, to redeem the cities from their 
sin, and turn the thoughts of men to God. — W. M. 
Clow, TAe Day of the Cross, p. 171. 

THE REVEALING CROSS 

Lukb XXIII. 37-31. 

I, The cross is not to excite mere compassion for 
Him. 

II. Let the cross of Christ prophesy judgment 

(1) As a human act diagging after it retribution. 

(2) As a Divine procedure exhibiting God's displeasure 
against sin. Learn at the cross the goodness and 
severity of God. 

III. Let the cross reveal sin. (1) As revealing 
judgment, so making the evil more conspicuous 

As an act which is the measure of what sin may amve 
at (8) As an act the guilt of which belongs to us 
all. 

IV. Let the cross preach repentance. — A. Mac- 

IJ^REN. 

Refirwtob. — XXIII. 27-31. — Spurgeon, Sermam^ voL 
xxii. No. 1320. 

* Daughters of Jerufalem, weep not for Me, but weep for jonr- 
selves, and for your children.—Luxs xxiii. 38 . 

ItusKiN, in the second of his Lectwres on Art (secs. 
56-58), takes this as the text of a vehement warning 
against the morbid instinct, fostered by some phases 
01 art, which leads people to lament Christ's past 
sufferings instead of preventing the present woes of 
men. 

‘ Try to conceive,* he cnies, * the quantity of time 
and of excited and thrilling emotion, which have 
been wasted by the tender and delicate women 
of ("hristendom during these last six hundred years, 
in thus picturing to themselves, under the inmiencc 
of such imagery, the bodily pain, long since passed, 
of One Person. . . . And then try to estimate what 
might have been the better result, for the righteous- 
ness and felicity of mankind, if these same women 


had been taught the deep meaning of the last words 
that were ever spoken by their Mister to those who 
had ministered to Him of their substance: “ Daughters 
of Jerusalem, weep not for Me, but weep for your- 
selves, and for your children ”. If they hw been but 
taught to measure with their pitiful thoughts, the 
tortures of battlefields — the slowly consuming plagues 
of death in the stai’ving children, and wasted age, of 
the innumerable desolate those battles left ; — nay, in 
our own life of peace, the agony of unnurtured, un- 
taught, unhelped creatures, awaking at the grave's 
edge to know how they should have lived ; and the 
worse pain of those whose existence, not the ceasing 
of it, 18 death.* Such, he adds, is one fatal effect of 
the ministry of mediaeval art to religion, promoting, 
as it does, the tendency to serve with the oest of our 
hearts and minds, some dear or sad fantasy which we 
have made for ourselves, while we disobey the present 
call of the Master, who is not dead, and who is not 
now fainting under His cross, but requires us to take 
up ours. 

Refbrbnoes. — XXIII. 28. — J. Martineau, iTndeatHmrf 
tJu Christian Life, p. 25. XXIII. 28-31. — C. Bosanquet, 
The Consoler and the Sufferer, p. 253. Expositor (5th Series), 
vol. V. p. 27 . XXIII, 30. — T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. Iv. p. 
214. Expositor (6th Series), vol. v. p. 87. XXIII. 31. — D. 
Fraser, Metaphors in the Gospels, p. 370. XXIII. 31. — A. T. 
Robertson, Epochs in the Life of Jesus, p. 145. XXIII. 32.-— 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. 1. p. 163. XXIII. 33, 34. — Bishop 
Gore, Christian IVorld Pulpit, vol. Izzvii. p. 209. XXIII. 33. 
— F. W. Farrar, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 209. 
C. D. Bell, HiUs that Bring Peace, p. 313. R. J. Wardell, 
Preacher* s Magassine, vol. xix. p. 317. XXIII. 33-46. — A. 
Maclareii, Expositions sf Holy Scripture — St, Luke, p. 301. 

FATHER^ FORGIVE THEM ; FOR THEY KNOW 
NOT WHAT THEY DO 

Lukb xxiii. 34. 

Let us consider our Divine Master. He carried His 
Cross unselfishly for others, and thinking of others ; 
but this word is more than unselfish ; it is a word of 
active love. * Father, forgive them.' This is certainly 
a first lesson, and we should leam a lesson of love. 
It is the first, and it is indeed the last; it runs 
through all. 

When the thorns pierced His brow, when the nails 
pierced His hands and His feet, when the spear 
pierced His side — these were but so many openings 
through which the one fountain of His Love might 
flow. 

I. ‘ Father, forgive them.’ Have you any grudge 
against anybody ? If so to-day foigive. Do you 
think that you have been over-reached in business, 
and feel altogether that you have had a hard life of 
it, that people have not treated you well ? Think 
to-day: nave you been treated as badly as your 
Lord ? It should be enough for the servant to be as 
His Master, but look up at Him to-day, look at His 
life, and see the end, and meditate on His words of 
unselfish, loving forgiveness, 

II. To this prayer of unselfish pardoning love He 
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added a most powerful but awfully suggestive reason 
— * for they know not what they cIo \ 

What words are these I What a true confession 
of our ignorance of the injury of sin 1 They tell us, 
nay, He tells us by them, that we do not know what 
harm we are doing when we sin. He tells us this, 
seeing the full view of sin from the Tree of the Cross. 

Wh en the Jews nailed Jesus to the cross they were 
crucifying the Lord of Glory ; when we sin we grieve 
the Spirit — we persecute Jesus, we deal with His 
members, we sin against God : this is what the 
Crucifixion brings out 

Just as when you have been throwing with a stick 
at apples, and the stick is caught and hangs in the 
brancnes, and you cannot get it down, it must remain 
as a witness against you of your sin. So when we 
sin on earth we do not see the limit of our sins — 
they pass beyond our reach, they go higher than we 
meant, we cannot get them back — they make, as it 
were, a mark in heaven too high for us to rub out. 

But to-day, children, Jesus Christ has climbed the 
tree for us : He knows the mystery of sin ; He can 
reach to heaven from the cross; He can and will 
throw down all the witnesses of our early faults ; 

He can and will rub out the writing against us, 
though it were written too high for us to reach. — 
Bishop Edwabd King, Meditations on the Last 
Seven Words, 

FATHER, PORQIVB THEM 

* Father, forgive them ; for they know not what they do.*— 

Lukb xxiii. 34. 

‘Fathee.’ In that word, uttered with the entire 
surrender of a perfect correspondence of understand- 
ing, affection, will, between the mind of Jesus and the 
heart of Him from whom He came forth and to whom 
He goes, lies the secret of the peace of Calvary. It 
is the first thought of the Redeemer when He is lifted 
upon the cross ; it is the last thought with which He 
bows His head. Within its large embrace are gathered 
all the activities of the Crucified — the intercession for 
sinners, the absolution of the penitent, the ministry 
to the faithful, the spiritual combat, the bodily pains, 
the finished work. That dear Name thus twice re- 
peated is the great bracket which holds together the 
series of the seven words. When the eye rests upon 
the Almighty Father sitting upon the circle of the 
earth, upholding the whole sum of existence within 
the everlasting arms, complete beyond all incomplete- 
ness, perfect aoove all im^rfection, then for us love 
is the abiding backgrouna of the universe, and ours 
is God's peace. ‘ For I am persuaded that neither 
death, nor life, nor angels, nor princedoms, nor thin^ 
present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, 
nor any other created thing, shall be able to separate 
us fix)ra the love of God.' ‘ Who shall separate ? ’ 

It was the consciousness of a union which no power 
could bi-eak, of a bond which no force could sever, 
that breathed ^n the first word that fell from the lips 
of the Divine Sufferer. 

I. Fat! ter, forgive , — The prayer implies forgiveness 
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on the part of Him who prayed. He works. He dies, 
He forgives. Surely it needs a cleai’er faith than the 
vague perception of a possible brotherhood of men to 
justify this uttermost surrender I Great sacrifices of 
time, of opportunity, of life, may be made in the pro- 
motion of a high ideal. But the love which forgives 
the malice that has brought ruin upon the highest 
ideal, and shattered the noblest work the worla has 
ever seen, witnesses to the presence of a peace of mind 
which knows that failure only seems to be defeat. 
Cease to believe in the final triumph of goodness, 
justice, and truth, and you have ceased to love. 
Cease to hope in the possibility of repentance in the 
lives of men, and you leave no place for the spirit 
that forgives. But Christ can say, ‘ Father, forgive '. 
There is the unbroken fellowship with God, which is 
the one true end of human life. 

When a man feels that he cannot forgive, his peace 
is gone ; but it is not the malice of his enemies that 
has robbed him, it is the loss of the vision of the 
Divine Fatherhood. 

II. Father^ forgive them, — The intercession of 
God's Priest was offered for His enemies — not those 
only, or chiefly, who drove in the nails, but all. 

‘ When we were enemies, we were reconciled.’ That 
cross has no meaning as a universal atonement, if the 
words of St Paul are not true. * We were enemies.’ 
Our position in the Church implies this fact ; each 
sacrament whereof we are paitakers is the witness to 
it We have been ‘brought nigh by the blood of 
Chiist The cross is first the intercession of the Son 
of man on behalf of all. ‘ Father, forgive them.’ — 
J. G. Simpson, Christus Omidfixus, p. 269. 

THE SEVEN WORDS PROM THE CROSS 

• Father, forgive them ; for they know not what they da*— 

Lukb xxiii. 34. 

I. If ever God’s cause seemed lost in this world, it 
was at the moment when the cross of Jesus was up- 
lifted ; and yet that is the very moment when the 
EterneJ Son lifts up His voice in prayer to God — 
prayer trustful, prayer persevering, prayer selfless. 

(1) A trustful prayer ; though God seemed to be 
so far distant, yet Jesus names the dear Name of 
Father — * Father, forgive them 

(2) A prayer persevering, for we might have 
thought that at such a moment as that the very 
power of prayer was lost in agonising pain, with no 
sort of pnvacy but the hard bed of the crow, with 
the noise of blasphemies and insults in His ears. 
How ashamed we ought to be of the excuses ^at we 
make for ourselves when we do not feel inclined to 
pray ! We say that we have not privacy enough. 
But Jesus, in spite of every difficulty, perseveres in 
prayer. 

(S) And then it is prayer selfless ; it is a prayer for 
His enemies. 

II. By this wondrous prayer, uttered at such a 
moment, Jesus is the helper of them that doubt 
You find it hard to believe in the Providence, in the 
overruling care of God. You see the failure of good 
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causes, you think of the unassuaged wrongs and 
miseries of the poor and suffering, and you think 
that God has forsaken the world. But Jesus would 
have us in the first instance not confuse imagination 
with knowledge. We know from the Holy Gospel 
that God does care for every one of His creatures, 
hut we cannot imagine the way in which His Pro- 
vidence acts over so vast a surface. Just as in science 
we know many things which we cannot imagine, 
chemical transformations which we cannot picture to 
ourselves, so it is with the doctrine of the Providence 
of God, which, though we cannot imagine, we know, 
we believe. 

And then, we must remember not to attempt 
a generalisation of God’s children. This world in 
which we live is not wholly given over to the powers 
of the enemy. Everywhere God has His own 
children. We must never give way to that faithless 
thought that God has forsaken the world or that He 
has left Himself without witness. 

And then, again, we should always remember that 
much of the apparent forgetfulness of God which 
distresses, much of the sin and neglect that vexes our 
souls, is, after all, due to ignorance. * They know not 
what they do.’ We can put ourselves by the side of 
Jesus Christ, and thank and bless His gracious Name 
that He has brought us relief in one of the most pain- 
ful and fundamental doubts that can shake the soul. 

RKKeRKNCEs. — XXIII. 34. — W. Robertson Nicoll, The 
Seven IVord^ from the Cross , p. 3. Spur:.^eon, Sermons ^ vol, xv. 
No. 897, and vol. xxxviii. No. 2203. VV. Butterworth, A 
Book of Lay Sermons, p. 59. A. G. Mortimer, The Chief 
Virtues of Man, p. 15, J, Keble, Sermons for the Holy Week, 
p. 247. F. B. (.’owl, Preacher's Magazine, vol. xvii. p. 571. 
Bishop Alexander, Verhum Crucis, p. 31. R. W. Hiley, A 
Year's SermonJi, vol. iii. p. 187. G. W. Brameld, Practical 
Sermons (2nd Scries), p. 137. G. S. Barrett, The Seven Wards 
from, the Cross, p. 7. VV, H. Simcox, The Cessation of Prophecy, 
p. 303. K. VV. Church, Fi/Zm/c 6m/iOTW (2nd Series), p. 1(X). 
l..en. G. Broughton, The Prayers of Jesus, p. 169. Exf>ositor 
(4th Series), vob ix. p. lOt? ; ibid. (6th Series), vol. ii. p. 332. 
A. G. Mortimer, /a the Light of the Cross, p. 13. XXI 11. 35. 
— T, Arnold, Christian Life : its Hopes, p. 279. 

Lukk xxiii. 30. 

‘ I IMPLORE you,’ F, W. Robertson writes to a friend, 

‘ do not try morphine, ever ; no, not once, . . . Re- 
member what Maria ’Pheresa said when she began to 
dose in dying, “ I want to meet my God awake ” ; re- 
member that He refused the medicated opiate on the 
cross. Meet misery awake.’ 

Rkkkubxoks. — XX in. 39 43. — J. Iverach, Christum World 
Puljnf^ vol. xlix. p. 396. K. Beraier, Sermons in Paris, p. 1. 
J. M. Blcvklfty, The Ch/nstutn Armour, p. 57. G. Body, 
Chrisfuin World Pul inf , vol. lix. p. 174. C, Perron, Revival 
Sermons in Outline^ p. 132. Expositor, 5th Series, vol. iii. p. 
215. XXIII. 3!^44. — S. H. Fleming, Fifteen Minute Ser~ 
rrwm for the People, p. 18. XXIII. 39, 45.— Bishop Gore, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixxvii. p. 210. XXIII. 40, 41. 

E. A. Stuart, His Dear Son, and other Sermone, vol. v. p. 
185. XXIII. 40-42. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxii. No. 
1881. XXIII. 41. — C. S. Horne, The Soul's Awakening, p. 
107 . J. Keble, Sermons for Septuagesima to Ash Wednesday, 


p. 31. R. W. Church, Village Sermons (drd Series), p. 12$^ 
M. G. Glazebrook, Prospice, p. 1. 

CHRIST REMEMBERING PENITENTS 

LUKlt xxiii. 42. 

Of all our Lord’s seven last words, none is fuller of 
comfort than that which He spake to the penitent 
thief. And certainly the faith of this thief was 
p*eater than anjr other faith of which we read, either 
in the Bible or in the history of the Church, to this 
time. The faith which enabled the martyrs to 
triumph over agony, to yield themselves to wild 
beasts, to stand without snrinking the flames, to 
be filled with joy on the rack, to be stoned, sawn 
asunder, destitute, afflicted, tormented, that faith — I 
may say it boldly, cannot be compared to the wonder- 
ful power of the grace of God then shown in the 
dying thief. 

He speaks of a kingdom, and a kingdom into 
which the seeming malefactor at His side was about 
to enter, and in which He Himself hoped to be re- 
membered, was there ever — so it must have seemed 
to the Jews — such madness? ‘ Lord, remember me 
when Thou comest into Thy kingdom.’ When Thou 
comesi Why, there is not one of us who, to an 
earthly eye, has not a better hope of a kingdom 
than our Lord then had. When ITiou comest ? 
Surely to have said, If Thou comest, If Thou be the 
Son ofGrod, would have been astonishing faith. But 
now, to make no doubt, to take the thing for granted, 
to have no kind of reasoning about it, but to make 
a prayer upon it, this tiiily is the greatest miracle of 
grace that ever was, and probably that ever will be. 

David says, ‘ Thy Word is tried to the uttermost, 
and Thy servant loveth it’. Now our Lord’s Word 
had been, ‘Him that cometh unto Me, I will in no 
wise cast out’. This prayer of the thief was indeed a 
trial of its truth to the uttermost. He came to our 
Lord, and he was not cast out. 

I. He [)ray8 to be remembered. ITiat were much. 
Many who promise in misery toiget their promise in 
happiness. ‘Think of me,' says Jo.seph in prison to 
the butler, ‘ when it shall be well with thee ; and 
make mention of me unto Pharaoh, and bring me 
out of this house.’ And what follows? ‘Yet did 
not the chief butler remember Jose ph but forgat 
him.’ But our Lord, of whom this chief butler was 
but a type (for He trod the wine-press alone, He 
giveth that wine that truly rnaketh glad the heart of 
man, Ills own precious blood), our Lird promises far 
more than this. ‘ Remember me,’ is the prayer of the 
thief; ‘thou shalt be with Me in Paradise,’ is the 
answer of the Saviour. He that has pronounced a 
blessing on them who shall take in the stranger, 
took in this stranger into no worse a house than His 
own. 

II. And then as to the time. All that was asked 
was, ‘ When Thou comest into Thy Kingdom * : 
whenever that might be: years to come, perhaps 
hundreds of years to come ; and Christ answers him 
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III. ‘Thou shalt be with Mein Paradise.’ It is 
the first faint view of ‘ the land that is very far off’. 
It is like a distant sight of a iQvely country. We 
are not there yet ; we hardly know whether we may 
ever hope to be there at all ; but we know that there 
is such a land. I was once in a ship voyaging to an 
island not far from the west of Africa. We had been 
out many days, we had been exceedingly tossed with 
a tempest ; and at the beginning of a stormy even- 
ing, in one gleam of sunshine, the man at the mast- 
be^id made out the land. Night came down and 
shut it out from us ; but we knew it was thei’e, and 
rejoiced in the hope of reaching it. 

So as to the thief. Our Lord goes forth as a 
champion to meet the prince of the powers of this 
world. He had not conquered him then, but yet He 
speaks certainly of victory. If the thief is to be with 
him in Paradise, He must needs be thei*e Himself ; if 
tliere Himself, He must have overcome Satan ; for 
He could not reign till He had conquered. 

0 happy malefactor, that thus, at the last hour, 
was heard, and like a most blessed thief, stole the 
kingdom of heaven ! — J. M. Nealk, Sermons in 
Sackville College Chapel^ vol. l p. 206. 

THE PENITENT MALEFACTOR 

* Lord, remember me when Thou comest into Thy kingdom.’ 

— Luke xxiii. 42. 

The one absorbing thought in the mind of this 
man who is moved by the Holy Ghost, is to show us 
a soul passing from darkness into marvellous light, 
from death unto life, from the power of Satan unto 
God. 

1. ‘ Where sin abounded, grace did much more 
al)ound.* There is a way to heaven from the very 
gate of hell. There is no soul so sunken in sin and 
given over by the shallow heart of man but one 
glimpse of the mercy of God may restore him. 
Listen to the way in which Browning puts this 
truth, as he tells the story of a man ot whom the 
best despaired, a man whom fox-like cunning and 
wolf-like ferocity had possessed : — 

For the main criminal I have no hope 

Except in such a luddenness of Fate. 

1 stood at Naples once, a ni^ht so dark 

I could have scarce conjectured there was earth 

Anywhere, sky or sea, or world at all ; 

But the night 8 black was burst through by a blaze— 

Thunder struck blow on blow, earth groaned and bore, 

Through her whole length of mountains visible ; 

There lay the city thick and plain with spiresj 

And, like a ghost dis-shrouded, white the sea. 

So may the truth be flashed out by one blow 

And Guido see, one instant, and be saved. 

-—{The Ring cmd the Booky Pope, III. 147.) 

That sets this great experience for us. This male- s 
factor saw one instant, and was saved. He hung 
upon the cross, at first in torpor, for the wine 
mingled with myrrh had done its stupefying work. 
But as his awful agony asserted itself, he fixed his 
eyes upon his fellow-sufferer. He marked His grace. 
He saw a sight he never saw before. There, in 


loneliness, hung One on whose face was imprinted 
the ineffaceable beauty of holiness. There He hung, 
and heard the taunts and derision of priest and ruler 
and passerby, yet He reviled not again. And as he 
looks, lo! like a soft, sweet music that rises and 
hushes every coarse and clamouring sound, His voice 
is heard in prayer : ‘ Father, forgive them ; for they 
know not what they do \ The great, long bound 
heart of this man stirred within him. Like the Arctic 
world, after the dreary winter, when the summer sun 
has come, a new life began to leap within him. You 
can trace in his words the very birth of his soul. 

II. Now this story is teeming with spiritual truth 
bearing directly on the rise and progress of religion 
in the soul Let me ask you to think first of the 
suddenness of a spiritual change. This malefactor 
was led to his cross at some hour before noon. He 
walked to Golgotha with cursing in his heart, in the 
defiance of despair, looking out to the darkness of 
death. He hung upon the cross with the second 
death — that awful shadow beyond death itself — cast- 
ing its chill upon him, yet in an instant the great 
spiritual change passed upon him, and in three hours 
after he is living in the light of God, with penitent 
confession, lowly ascription of honour, imploring 
prayers upon his lips, and the grace of God, like a 
well of cleansing water, springing up in his heart 

Mark, in the second place, the swiftness of spirit- 
ual growth. This malefactor, as we have seen, was 
a noble theologian, the only discerning Christian 
thinker of his day, a man who knew with more than 
Peter's knowledge, and saw with more than John's 
vision. But we can make an even greater claim 
for him. He was justified by faith alone. He 
was snatched as a brand from the burning, and yet 
it can be made clear that in those few hours he 
hung beside Jesus, he grew into the ripest saint, the 
man on earth meetest for heaven. For what makes 
a man a saint ? A tender conscience, a deep rever- 
ence for God, a devout submission to His will, a heart 
lifted above the power of the world, scorning its gifts 
and advantages, a complete dependence on God, a 
vivid sense of the world unseen, a humble trust in 
Christ, relinquishing all personal merit, a whole-hearted 
zeal for His honour, and an absorbing craving for His 
fellowship. These things make a saint wherever they 
are founa, and all these grew to strength and beauty 
in the soul of this malefactor in that short afternoon, 
while his life-blood ebbed away. 

But the truth which engrosses all our hearts, as 
we read this amazing story, is that theere is hope for 
the worst of sinners. Here is the most unlikely 
man, under the most unlikely circumstances, saved 
by the grace of Grod in Christ After a youth of way- 
wardneaSj and a manhood of crime, he is seized and 
held when on the very edge of his doom. — W. M. 
Clow, The Day of the GrosSy p. *27. 

Rbfbrknobb. — XXIII. 42. — J* Edwards, Pt9euiheir*i Metgu- 
Miney vol. x. p. 128. S. BarioK-Gould, Village Preaching far 
a YeoTy vol. ii. p. 213. A. MaoUren, Eaepoeitiane ^ Sely 


Sorijptwre — Si. Lukcy p. 806. 
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A SAVED SOUL AND A LOST LIFE 

*And he said, Jesus, remember me when Thou comest in Thy 

king^dom. And He said unto him, VerUy 1 ssy unto thee, 

To-day shalt thou be with Me in Paradiso.’-— Lues zzin. 

42. 43* 

This story brinjn to us a twofold message. I see in it 
the beckoning finger of encouragement ; I see in it 
also the uplift finger of warning. His soul was saved 
but his life was lost ; Christ seeks to save both our 
soul and our life. Let us look at these two points in 
turn for a moment 

I. The encouragement Exactly what this penitent 
robber knew of Christ we do not know : at most it 
could be but little. And yet, though he knew not 
even what he said, and though his prayer dropped 
from lips already white with oeath, Christ heard and 

' saved him : ‘ To-day shalt thou be with Me in Para- 
dise To all God ofiers to forgive the sin of the past 
and to give strength for the future ; and He offers to 
do it now. Christ never spurns a true cry for pai*don. 
What I fear is not lest a day should come when Christ 
will be deaf, but a day when you will be dumb ; not 
that He will say ‘ No * to your prayer, but that you 
will not care to pray. Now, now, though it be the 
eleventh hour, though the candle of life have burnt 
to the socket, though you have nothing to offer God 
but the fragments that remain from a misspent life, 
yet even now if you will He will receive you, and 
whatsoever of good His love can bring to sinful men, 
He will give to you. 

II. We turn from the encouragement to the warn- 
ing. * One was saved upon the cross,’ says an old 
divine, * that none might despair ; and only one that 
none might presume.’ The robber’s soul was saved, 
but his 1/ifs was lost. But God seeks to save not 
only our soul but our life — our days, our years, our 
strength for service. I want to tell you why you 
should come to Christ TUHP. (1) It will save you fmm 
vain and bitter regrets in after life. (S) And further, 
I want you to come to Christ now bemuse, coming to 
Him, you will be saved for earnest service. I have 
no greater quarrel with sin than this, that it unfits 
men for this high service. In some churchyard in 
Germany two tombstones stand side by side ; on the 
one it is jwritten Vsrgsben, ‘Forgiven,’ on the other 
Vergebens, ‘ In vain \ If I had to write an epitaph 
for some, I think I would write both Vsrgebm and 
Vergebens. 

asks your life while the bloom is on it ; will you 
wait to give it Him till it is » Pppr, withered, shrivelled 
thing Jackscv, Virst Things First, p. *87. 

dBrsmsiroes. — XXIII. 42,48. — C. Kingsley, Ths Good News 
of God, p. 291. J. Banting, Sermoru, vol, ii. pp. 190 and 206. 
BiHliop Alexander, Ferbtm Orttcity p. 89. A. Bradley, Ser- 
mons Chiefly on Ghasracter, p. 114. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
xxrv. No. 2078. W. M. Clow, The Day of the Oross, p. 311, 

TO-DAY SHALT THOU BE WITH ME IN 
PARADISE 

Luxb xxiji. 43 . 

Th® more one studies our Ixjrd's life, the more one is 
able to see that He did all things well, and the more, 


also, one finds out that, in mntleness and q^uietness, 
He was doing all things in due order and in due time. 
So we may venture perhaps to trace even in the midst 
of this most terrible battle on the battle-field of the 
cross, a calmness and an order and a gentle taking up 
of events. 

We saw in the first word our Lord spoke of those 
who were still His enemies, those who were pei-secut- 
ing Him and crucifying Him : He prayed tor them. 
Now, in the second word, He comes as it were a little 
nearer to Himself, and He addresses His words to one 
who had been a great enemy, but who now had turned. 
It is the word, you know, to the penitent thief — 

‘ This day shalt thou be with Me in Paradise ’. It is 
addressed to one not now His enemy, but to one who 
had been His enemy. And it is a word of comfort, 
of assurance, and of love. 

I. This man, whose penitence was, like St Peter’s, 
complete, threw his heart at the feet of our Lord, 
and challenged His Omniscient Love to unravel and 
explain the circumstances which were so dead against 
him. St Peter said, ‘ Lord, Thou knowest all things ; 
Thou knowest that I love Thee Circumstances and 
appearances are against me, the penitent thief must 
have felt ; but he was brave and trustful, and ex- 
claimed : ‘ Lord, remember me ; remember all my life ; 
do not forget a bit of it ; for if any other should take 
it up and bring it forward, if it is brought before the 
judgment-seat by any hand but Thine, I am lost. 
Remember every act, word, thought, remember it all ; 
“ Remember me when Thou comest into Thy king- 
dom ”.’ 

He would have all known, and all remembered ; 
because he had no doubt at all of the measurement of 
the Cross of Christ — the length, and breadth, and 
height, and depth, was the measure of His infinite 
love, which went beyond the robber’s life. He 
wished it to be remembered, and he was not afraid of 
it. ‘I have no fear to tell you what I was, being 
what I am,’ is one of the brave utterances of an Eng- 
lish poet. And this penitent thief could take it up : 

‘ I have no fear to remember what E was, being what 
I am — ^a penitent believer in Jesus. That is all in all 
to me. I care not for the rest,’ and you know the 
answer — so quick the love flows — ‘ Veniy I say unto 
you, To-day shalt thou be with Me in Paradise 

II. I cannot leave the word ‘ Remember ’ with- 
out giving one more thought of hope. What a proof 
it is that the soul after death still lives. Our Ix)rd 
must have been a mere mocker if He did not mean 
that the penitent thief though dead would live. And 
surely it means more than that when He said, ‘ To-day 
shalt thou be with Me in Paradise’. He meant not 
that his soul should be with Him in sleep ; when He 
said, * To-day shalt thou be with Me,’ He expressed 
the conscious presence of two awakened pei'sonalitiea. 
‘To-day shalt thou be with Me in Paradise ’ was de- 
ceitful language unless it meant that the soul of the 

J enitent thief should be conscious of the presence of 
esus. 

Yes, this word ‘ To-day shalt thou be with Me fai 
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Paradise ’ gives us a firm, strong hope that those who 
have gone oefore in the faith of Christ are happy in 
His presence. Oh, let none despair then. Here was 
a robber up to the end of his life ; he threw himself 
without any reservation on the heart of Jesus ; He 
accepted him at once, and pledged His word that 
that day they should be togetner in Paradise. — Bishop 
Edward King, Med itations on the Seven Last Words. 

THE PENITENT THIEF 

* Verily I say unto thee, To-day shalt thou be with Me in 
Paradise.’ — L uke xxiii. 43. 

Below the cross the soldiers are dicing and shouting 
and quaiTelling. The priests jeer and scoff. The 
women stand afar off and watch. The crowd are scan- 
ning with curious eyes the sufferers upon the crosses, 
and above what strange things are happening ! What 
words are passing between one and the other ? What 
is it which God looks down upon with so much plea- 
sure, which the angels rejoice to see ? 

I. A Soul Come Back. — It is a soul come home, 
come back. I would ask you to see for a moment 
that here we have a wondeilul illustration of how Grod 
seeks and wins. This man was not penitent ; he was 
a robber, going about in those bands which haunted 
the mountains of Judea, just as years and years ago 
there were bands of robbers infesting the forests in this 
country. Often young men, who were wild and got 
themselves into trouble, would join these bands of 
robbers for the sake of adventure. It may be that 
this man was one like that, and God had been seeking 
him, seeking him all his life, through his home life, 
through the prayem of his mother, through all the 
many ways in which God pleads for the soul, and yet 
he had remained hardened, he hod still been un- 
touched. What shall win him back, what shall bring 
him back to his God ? Then he was to suffer death 
as a criminal ; he was to be hanged upon a cross as a 
felon. Was it too late, then ? Was there no chance 
that this man might yet be touched ? There was only 
one way — that God should place His own Son on the 
cross next to him. So God sent His Son to the cross 
for that robber. It was the last appeal that could be 
made, and it was the last appeal which won. Is it not 
something like that in our own lives ? God is seeking 
each one of us ; He has sought us fiJl our lives. God 
makes a last appeal to us. He brings His own Blessed 
Son to die on the cross next to us that we may 
witness His suffering ; and we humbly pray, * Lord, 
remember me I ' and the blessing comes back swift and 
sure, ‘ To-day, to-day shalt thou be with Me in Para- 
dise ^ 

II. The Cross as the Divider of Men. — Again, 
there is another thought which is suggested. How the 
cross divides men ! Is it not strange that the only 
man who believed in the Lord Jesus Christ at that 
moment in the world, the only one who really be- 
lieved in Christ, was the dying robber upon the cross! 
All the others had gone. The Disciples had fled. A 
few women in their tenderness and love stood at a 
distance from the cross. They had lost all hope ; 


only the robber could say, ‘ I believe There was the 
cross a dividing power amongst men. These two 
men, the two malefactors, crucified one on one side 
and the other on the other, had witnessed the same 
suffering, had had the same appeal made to each of 
them. They had heard the same prayer; and yet 
what was the effect ? The one was made penitent and 
the other was hardened. And the same spectacle is 
going on all through the ages. 

III. The Appeal to the Individual. — Let us remem- 
ber that the greatest obstacle to our coming to God 
is not sin in its outward form, but sin and self-right- 
eousness. ‘ I^rd, remember me ! * How the cry rings 
out! ‘I am suffering and deserve it’ Was there 
ever a greater confession of sin than that ? ‘ Lord, 

remember me ! ’ W^is not that a great, stiiTing appeal 
of faith ? And the answer was as sure and certain, 
‘To-day shalt thou be with Me in Paradise*. 

THE PENITENT THIEF 
^To-day shalt thou be with Me in Paradise.’->LuxB xxiii. 43. 

I. Wk have here a wondrous revelation of the* unseen 
world. 

II. We have here the utterance of kingly conscious 
ness of power. 

III. We have also a royal and loving answer to 
penitence and faith. — A. Maclarkn. 
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INTO THY HANDS 

* Father, into Thy hands I commend My spirit.’— 

Luke xxiii. 46. 

The first word from the cross breathed the calm of 
an unbroken communion between the Father and the 
Son, which made the suffeiings of the wounded body 
of Jesus an act of intercession for the transgressore. 
And the last expresses the sweet surrender of the loyal 
spirit into the hands of its faithful guardian. The 
peace of a perfect love and the peace of a finished 
work blend m the peace of a perfect trust, as the life 
‘ which drew from out the boundless deep turns again 
home*. 

The first thought that springs out of this last word 
is a very obvious one. Jesus came forth from God 
and goeth to God. That is the explanation of His 
whole career; it is the interpretation alike of His 
loving ministiy and of His perfect life. 

The last words of Jesus convey ‘no sadness of fare- 
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weir. In the old Greek tragedy Aias, the warrior 
kiiig> passes out in the night of self-destruction, with 
a pathetic lament for * the light of golden day,* and 
the ‘sacred land that was my home*: ‘To you that 
fed my life I bid farewell *. 

What a contrast is this hopeless misery to the quiet 
confidence of the Son of man. When the sun is going 
down toward the west, beyond the roofs and towers 
of Jerusalem, and the evening shadows creep gently 
up over the braes of Olivet, the dying Saviour greets 
the dawn of the endless day and commits Himself to 
the guardianship of His eternal home : ‘ Father, into 
Thy hands I commend My spirit 

Two facts account for the striking contrast: (1) 
the revelation of Fatherhood, (2) the unique character 
of Christ’s surrender of life. 

I. If the ultimate fact of all existence be neither 
force nor fate but fatherhood, then there can be no 
death except separation from the living will that loves. 
Dr, Newman has a sermon, the title of which is The 
Thought of Ood the Stay of the Soul That surely 
is the trutk ‘ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die,* is a philosophy that brings no satisfaction. 
From the bodily life men turn to tne society of their 
fellows; the intercourse of friendship, the affections 
of the family, the love of home. But these too pass 
away, for ‘ man that is born of a woman hath but a 
•short time to live *. But to call Him Father who exists 
behind all change, is to find rest. 

II. The unique character of Jesus* death. 

When we speak of a man*8 exit from the world, 
we say ‘he died* or ‘he breathed his last*. If it be 
a person of more than oixl inary piety whose death we 
record, we say ‘ he entered into rest,* or ‘ he fell asleep *. 
None of these expressions are used by the evangelists 
to describe the death of Jesus. St. Matthew says, 
‘ He let go His spirit,’ St John, ‘ He bowed His head 
and yielded up His spirit *. And it is clear that much 
more is implied in the words of commendation which 
Christ borrows from the thirty-first Psalm than they 
originally meant or have been employed by others to 
mean. Some men have cheerfully acquiesced in the 
necessity of dying. Othera have chosen the manner, 
method, or time of death. But the death of the Son 
of man, as the Gospel writers present it to us, is as 
willing, as self-determined, as free as the acceptance 
or refusal of any of the ordinaiy duties of life. It is 
the obedience or a glad mind to a Divine call. ‘ I lay 
it down of Myself.* ‘ No man taketh it from Me.* In 
committing His spfrit as a deposit to the hands of His 
Father, Christ exercises the free right of disposition 
which is His. His confidence is the peac*e of an un- 
flinching loyalty. His own implicit faithfulness is the 
measure of His implicit trust in the utter faithfulness 
ot (iod. — J. G. Simpson, Christua Crucifixua, p. 295. 

' Father, into Thj hands I commend My spirit’ — L ukb 

XXIII. 46. 

Onck more ere the end the Son’s heart turned to the 
Father. He had commenced with the appeal to the 
Fatlier ; He closed His life with His Father in His 
mind. None of us can read the story of His life in 


the Gospels without realising how often that word 
‘ Father was on His lips. It wets that word * Father * 
which summed up the whole purpose of His life. 

I. The Removal of Sin. — And it suggests, fii^st of all, 
that here is the result of the removal of sin. Through 
the darkness He was bearing the curse of sin as He 
had home it at no other time. Then, having mnde 
atonement, having borne the cursi‘, having teken it 
away, having maae a living new way by which men 
might approach and come back to God, it is not ‘ My 
God,’ but it is ‘Father*. So it is with us. You and 
I will never know the depths of love there is in the 
word ‘ Father * as applied to God until we know what 
it is to partake in the atonement which Christ has 
made ; you and I will never know the depths of love 
which the Father can lavish upon His children until 
we know something of our Loid’s blessed redemption 
and atonement 

II. The Purpose of Life. — And yet, again, that 
word ‘Father* seems to sum up the whole purjiose 
of our Blessed Lord’s life. You remember how con- 
stantly He wa.s saying ‘ I go to My Father Now the 
time has come when he is going to His Father. If you 
and I could have that same thought in our minds, do 
you not think that as we look upon our lives it would 
unravel many of the mysteries ? We are faced with so 
many problems, but our I..ord saw no mystery in them. 
He saw no mystery in suffering and pain as He shared 
it It was quite plain. Why? Because of this great 
fact of Fatherhood, because He could apjieai to God 
as His father ; therefore He undci’^tood it. If you 
and I could understand in our daily lives the mean- 
ing of these words, ‘ I go to My Father,' what a help 
it would be to us ! If our faith were only large enough, 
these words would be a help to us, would supply as 
with a purpose in our lives if we understood them. 
The small vexations of our daily life are but part uf 
the discipline of the child on the journey. We know 
that the end of all thin|^ is the Father, ’fhat is the 
summary of life, that is its final climax. So these 
words come to us as supplying a rich purpose in our 
lives. 

Ill* The Source of Comfort. — Not only that, but 
they also come to us in words of comfort The death 
of Jesus has been called a magnificent and royal pro- 
cession, and yet how He shuddercxl and shrank from 
it! You and I need not think that we are faithless 
because we have a fear of death. Most of us liave 
that, and, believe me, the more we realise what life 
is, the more we realise what life can l>e, the more we 
realise that our bodies are the temples of the living 
God, the more, perhaps, will that foar of death come 
to us. Yet, when that time comes, when all i-) done, 
if we have lived with the coascious presence of Gi^d, 
we cAn look back and say, ‘ It is finished *. And 
Christ, because He has been l^eforc us, will give us 
strength to have the same prayer upon our lips, 
‘Father, Thou with Whom 1 have lived my life, Thou 
with Whom I have had such joy, Thou Who hast 
been my Father here on earth, I commend my spirit 
into Thy hands ’. 
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JESUS, THE HELPER OF THE DYING 

* Father Into Thy hands I commend My spirit’— Luas 

XXIII. 46. 

Jesus, the Helper of the dying. Let us try to re- 
member those who are dying, who are appointed 
to death, who are nigh unto death. Let us pray our 
Blessed Saviour that He will speak the word of com- 
fort, of light, of assurance, to those who are drawing 
nigh to the dark shewlow of death. For there is a 
question which we ask with trembling breath, the 
question which now and then arises and seems to shake 
our souls — Is there hope in death ? Do those we have 
lost still live? The lost words of Jesus give us the 
answer, an answer which we cannot mistake. Yes; 
the soul lives. ‘ Father, into Thy hands I commend 
My spirit.* 

I think our Saviour helps us yery simply by dwell- 
ing on two fundamental truths of religion which we 
are very apt in the strain and stress of life to forget 
or overlooK. 

I. First of all there is the true Fatherhood of God. 

If God seems other to us than a Father, if He seems 
a hard taskmaster or tyrant, if He seems to us a re- 
lentless force that carries us we know not where, we 
have yet to learn the chief lesson which Jesus came to 
teach ; and if that great truth is to sustain us at death, 
as it has sustained so many, we must learn to grasp it 
and make it our own now. If you once begin honestly 
and whole-heartedly to believe in the Fatherhood of 
(^od, you are on the way to become one of those who 
adore the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, and 
who find their freedom and their joy and their blessed- 
ness in the ancient faith of the sons of God from the 
beginning. Hold fast, then, to the Fatherhood of God. 
Thei*e you shall lind a secret that shall transfigure life. 

II. And the other gicat truth that Jesus would 
have us remember to hold fast throughout life is the 
reality of spiritual things. You have only got to look 
within you, and there you find the presence of your 
Lord tlcsus ( hrist. If you have only got a longing to 
serve God l)etter, that longing is His gift, wliereas if 
you know that you have the spirit of your Father 
within you, you need no other evidence that He is at 
work in the world, and that God Himself is your God, 
your Father, your ‘ Guide, even unto death *. Every 
Christian man and woman lives in two worlds. There 
is this world that surrounds us and hems us in so closely 
that it seems, as it were, to shut out the sight and 
the thought of God. And yet there is another world. 
The Christian is in London, just as of old he was in 
Galilee, in Philippi, in Rome, in Ephesus; but he is 
also in Christ. There is his true Home. 

And here is our comfort, our last word of comfort, 
as we think of the dead. We and they are alike in 
Christ — one in Christ as our Horae, as the atmosphere 
in which we walk and move, and they also are in 
Christ. 

So we think of the Blessed Saviour dying and going 
to make a home for us. He died for all, that they 
that live should no longer live unto themselves, but 
unto Him that died, and rose again. 
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INTO THE HANDS OF GOD 

Luke xxiii. 46. 

I. We here listen to the voice of a Son. 

II. The voice of perfect trust and perfect obedience. 
We do not sufficiently think of Christ’s life as a life of 
faith. His life was a true human life and His death 
a true human death ; hence He is our pattein and ex- 
ample here as well as our sacrifice. We, too, may share 
in His clear consciousness of falling into God’s hands. 

III. Here speaks the Lord of Life and Death. 
The words must be taken in their fullest sense as ex- 
pressive of His voluntary act — A. Maclarkn. 

• Father, into Thy hands I commend My spirit.'— Luke 

XXIII. 46. 

This verse was often upon Luther’s lips as he lay 
dying. ‘ I shall yield up my spirit,* he said, as the 
last agony seized him. Then he cried aloud to GckI, 

‘ Take my poor soul into Thy hands,’ and almost his 
last effort was to repeat quickly in Latin three times 
the words. Father, into Thy hands I comruend my 
spirit, for Thou^hast redeemed me, 0 Lord Ood 
of truth, 
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p. 151. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xv. No. 860. XXIII. 60. — 
Kxjxmtor (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 167. XXIII. 60, 51. — 1'. F. 
Crosse, Sermons, p. 1. XXIII. 64.— J. M. Whiton, Summer 
Sermons, p. 3. XXIII. 66.— J. Keble, Sennons for the Holy 
Week, p. 216. XXIII. 65, m,--Ibid, p. 206. 

SUNDAY OBSERVANCE 

*And rested the Sabbath day according to the command- 
ment.’ — Luke xxiii. 

In such simple and Ixautiful words docs the* e van- 
gelist record the action of the devout women He 
tells you how these faithful followers of Chris I h d 
come— after that awf ul Friday evening when His body 
was taken from the Crexss of Shame - to per form their 
last tribute, as they thought, to His sacred memory. 
And even in this loving act of anointing His sacred 
body with precious spices, they were heedful to keep 
holy the Sabbath Day, and were careful to got this, 
their work of devotion, done so that they might spend 
the day in rest and devotion. 

The Sabbath was made for man and not man for 
the Sabbath, but this cannot be considei ed to re€ul 
that man can do anything he likes on the Sabbath, 
otherwise you might say, * Speech was made for man, 
and therefore a man can say what he likes, good or 
bad ; he is at libei ty to praise or to blaspheme ’. He 
has the powei , truly, and he has the |)ower to rever- 
ence or to profane the Sabbath, but he is responsible 
for the way he uses that power, and he will one day 
have to render up an account of his deeda 
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I. A Few Facts about the Sabbath. — It is part 
of a God -given moral law foj* all time that cannot be 
set aside without grave diinger to the individual and 
the community. IleiiK niber, too, that it was given 
for a certain purpose, and if it is spent in accordance 
with the will of God, it will most certainly bring the 
blessing of God in its train. Even as the old teach- 
ing has it, * A Sabbath well spent brings a week of 
content*. It should be a sign-post in the journey of 
life that tells us something of our start and destina- 
tion, It is our dut} and our privilege to keep holy 
the Sabbath Day as did the faithful women and the 
Holy Apostles of the Lord. It should be a haven of 
rest from the storm and stress of our week of toil and 
care. The gi‘eat William Wilberforce once said : ‘ Oh, 
what a blessing is Sunday, interposed between the 
woi Id of business. There is nothing about which I 
can advise you to be more strictly conscientious tlian 
keeping the S'lbbath Day holy. I can truly declare 
that to me the Sabbath has been invaluable.* There 
were few men who had to pass through more stress 
and worry than William Wilberforce. When he set 
himself the bisk of freeing the slaves he had all the 
world against him. 

II. The Sabbath is Meant to be a Day of Rest. — 

We all know that man’s nature is threefold — body, 
mind, and spirit. When God gave us the Sabbath, 
he gave it to be a rest for each [)art of our nature. 

(a) Rest for the body. There is a cassation of all 
toil and labour. Thank God for that ! How beauti- 
ful it is to go into the country on a summer evening 
where, on all hands, you see the evidence of blessed, 
peaceful rest! Lord Macaulay says: ‘We are not 

f )oorer but richer because, through many ages, we 
lave rested one day in seven. Th^at day is not lost 
while industry is suspended, while the plough lies 
idle in the furrow. A jnocess is going on quite as 
important ^is is performed on more busy days.^ Man 
returns to his labours on the Monday with a clearer 
intellect and livelier spirits. 

(b) Rest for the mind. Some people will say, 

‘ When I have been busy all the week, I like to go 
out on Sunday and play cricket or golf It does me 
so much more good than going to church.* I quite 
agree that there is more physical exercise, and bodily 
exercise certainly profitetn for a little time, but ‘ God- 
liness is profitable unto all things, having the promise 
of the life that now is and of that which is to come *. 
If you mean to tell me, honestly and sincerely, that 
Sunday exercise benefits not only your body, but 
your mind and spirit, then go ana take it, but how 
about those other people whose rest and worship is 
destroyed by your selfish pleasure? How about the 
examj)le you are setting to weaker lirethren ? When 
do YOU worship God in prayer? When do you study 
H is Word? When do you work in His service? 
Think 1 

(c) Rest for the soul. How many aching voids 
there are in the lives of all of us I That is why 
Jesus said so divinely, ‘ Come unto Me, all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you i*est *. 


And He says, ‘ Where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in My name, there am I in their midst*. 
Do you go to God*8 house to seek rest ? ‘ Seek and 

ye shall find.’ 1 would like to close with a little 
anecdote. A gentleman was insj^ecting a house in 
Newcastle with a view to occupying it as a residence. 
The landlord took him to the principal window and 
expatiated on the beautiful prospect. * You can see 
Durham Cathedral from this window on Sunday,* he 
said. ‘ Why on Sunday above any other day ? * The 
reply was conclusive: ‘Because on that day there is 
no smoke from those tall chimneys’. Blessed is the 
Sabbath to us, when the earth’s smoke of caie and 
turmoil no longer beclouds our view. 

Refkrencks. — XXIV. 1. — Expositor (0th Series), vol. vilL 
p. 348. XXIV. 1, 2. — A. P. Stanley, Sermoris on Special 0c~ 
casions^ p. 43. XXIV. 1-12. — A. Maclaren, Expositiom of Holy 
Scripture— St. Luke, p. 318. 

THE EASTER MESSAGE 
* They found the stone rolled away from the sepulchre.* — 

Lukk XXIV. 2 (with Mark xvi. 3, 4). 

Wkhy remarkable that none of the Evangelists at- 
tempt to describe the Resun*ection itself. ITiey tell 
us all the details on either side of the stupendous 
fact — but it they leave all untold. Just where you 
might have expected mythical books to have gone off 
into rhapsodiciil accounts they are utterly silent. He 
rose in tne early dawn of that morning, but when or 
how is all untold. Certainly if they are legend 
writers they are the strangest legend writers the 
world ever saw. Such a subject would have been too 
tempting for anybody who was not an honest historian. 

The accumulated details of that early morning are 
very striking and helpful. They are exactly what 
we might expect of eye-witnesses. Even their a|)- 
parent discrepancies are proofs of their truthfulness. 
These circumstantial details not only ring honest but 
they are of immense service in taking that wonderful 
fact out of the region of mist into which we are too 
apt to fling it, and in bringing it home to our appre- 
hensions as a thing that once verily happened on this 
earth. There are mainly three in reference to the 
story of the grave — that the stone was rolled away, 
that angels were visible and audible within its shut 
darkness, imd that the grave-clothes were folded up and 
the napkin laid aside in a place by itself ^These three 
seem to us of widely different importance. The dis- 
ciples who saw them did not seem to think so. They 
tell about the folded grave-clothes with as much full- 
ness of detail as about the white-robed forms that 
sat within the tomb. They tell about these angel 
visitants in exactly the same level tone of simple 
narration as they do about the napkin and the 
swathing clothes. And perhaps this is not a con- 
fusion of the relative importance of the natural and 
supernatural but a very clear discernment of the 
true importance of each. Let us see whether that 
which the disciples beheld on that Easter morning 
before they saw the risen Lord may not do for us 
what it did for them. We take them in the ordei* in 
which they stand : — 
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I. The Sis^lcance of the Sealed Stone Rolled 

Away. — How natural the story isof the women prepar- 
ing their spices and resolving to come and anoint Him 
witliout ever thinking of the difliculty till they came 
near to the grave. How natural the startling ques- 
tion that occurs to them all as they come nearer the 
place and begin to realise in more detail what they 
were to do, ‘ Who shall roll us away the stone ? * And 
how one feels with them the thrill of surprise with 
which as they looked from afar through the very 
early morning as it began to dawn they could see 
that the great stone was rolled away. They knew 
that there had been a guard set. 'fhey knew that 
the authoritative seal of the officials had been placed 
on the stone. "^They could not suppose that it had 
bet n broken without the connivance of those who had 
m ule it as sure as they could. They never thought 
of His having burst the bands of death. And so the 
fii-st thing that occurs to them is that the rulera 
have persecuted even after they have killed the body 
and have taken ii to bury it as malefactors should 
ha^'e been buried. 

Afterwards they learned to think more truly of 
the meaning of that stone rolled away. It was the 
first witness of His Resurrection. It was a symbol for 
us all of what the grave is now to us since Christ has 
risen. 

The women' B words a type of the cry of all 
mankind. 

The longing for some one to roll away the atone. 
The sense of impotence. 

The idea of death as an eternal condition. 

It seems the end as far as sense can see. 

It seems to separate for ever us and them. 

No more offices of love. 

We may stand with our spices and our tearful 
faces and our heavy hearts, but there is the great 
stone, and they that are within cannot hear us, 

II. The World has no Answer to the Question. — 
Apart from the Gk)spel no clear confidence in Im- 
mortality and no notion at all of Resv/rrection, 
They may hope that on the other side the grave 
opens into a orighter place, but they have no idea 
of a backward passage of that which once h;vs been 
laid there. Like some door that swings only one 
way and can be opened from only one side ; like 
Ginevra in her chest. Looking to His gi’ave, we see 
it rolled away. 

III. Christ has Rolled it Away for Us All, — Not 

by telling it only, but by doing it. Not only as 
being example, but as being power. — A. Maclaren. 

References. — XXIV. 2. — Expositor (7th Series), vol. v. p. 
322. XXIV. 3^5.— Ibid. p. 247. XXIV. 5.— H. R. Gamble, 

Ths Ten Vi/rgins^ p. 129. 

CHRIST, A QUICKENING SPIRIT 

{For Easter Sunday) 

* Why seek js the living: among the dead ? He is not here, 
hut is risen.*— Luke xxiv. 5, 6. 

O BLESSED day of the Resurrection, which of old time 
was called the Queen of Festivals, and raised among 
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Christians an anxiou.s, nay contentious diligence duly 
to honour it! Blessed day, once only passed in 
sorrow, when the Lord actually rose, and the disciples 
believed not ; but ever since a day of joy to the faith 
and love of the Church I In ancient times Christians 
all over the world began it with a morning saluhition. 
Each man said to his neighbour, ‘Cdirist is risen’; 
and his neighbour answered him, * Christ is risen in- 
deed, and hath appeared unto Simon Even to 
Simon, the coward disciple who denied Him thrice, 
Christ is risen ; even to us, who long ago vowed to 
obey Him, and have yet so often denied Him before 
men, so often taken part with sin, and followed the 
world, when Christ called us another way. — .1. H. 
Newman. 

Rephrknces. — XXIV. 5, G. — J, Vaughan, Fifty Sermons 
(9tli Series), p. 74. Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. xix. No. 1106. 
A. Maclaren, Expositions of Iloly Scrip>ture — St, Lulce^ p. 323. 
XXIV, 6, 35. — Expositor (5th Series), vol. x. p. 147. XXIV\ 
8. — J. C. M. Bellow, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 220. XXIV. 11. — 
H. Alford, Easter-tide Sermons, p. 1. XXIV. 12. — Expositor 
(7th Series), vol. v. p. 520. XXIV. 12-35. — Itnd. vol. vi. p. 97. 

* And, behold, two of them went that same day to a villag:e 

called Emmaus.’ — Lukk xxiv. 13 f. 

My friend, Sir William Russell, was distantly related 
to a very accomplished man, who, though he never 
believed the Gospel, admired the Scriptures as the 
sublirnest compositions in the world, and read them 
often. I have been intimate myself with a man of 
tine taste who has confessed to me that, though he 
could not subscribe to the truth of Christianity itself', 
yet he never could read St. Luke’s account of our 
Saviour’s appearance to the two disciples going to Km- 
manus without being wonderfully affected by it; and 
he thought that if the stamp of divinity was anywhere 
to be found in Scripture, it was strongly marked and 
visibly impressed upon that passage. — Cowper. 

References. — XXIV. 13-22. — Expositor (7th Series), vol. 
V. p, 146. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — St. 
Luhcy p. 336. XXIV, 13-25. — Expositor (4th Series), vol. 
iv. pp. 108, 114. XXIV. 13-36. — W. Alexander, Primary 
Convictions, p. 95. 

OUR COMPANION 

* Jesus Himself drew near, and went with them.’— L uke 

XXIV. 15. 

That is a very old metaphor which likens life to a 
journey. Old as it is, we all feel how true it is — 
the constant change, the continuous effort, the new 
faces, and scenes, and the end. 

I. The Companion of our journey is Christ Himself. 
We believe in a Living Christ and in a Divine Christ, 
and consequently we believe that His real presence 
is granted to every soul that seeks it 

II. Christ is often unrecognised. How little we 
see Him in our daily providences ! How much joy 
and strength we lose for want of the open eye ! 

III. Note the sympathy of the Companion. 

IV. Note the apparent purpose of His departure. 
‘He made as though He would have gone farther.' 
Tlie disciples constrained Him to remain. We keep 
Him by our desire, and need never be alone if we do 
not send Him away. 
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V. Note the Companionship in repose. (1) Christ 
accents our poor offerings. (2) His presenc>e at the 
humoJe meal and lowly home is a type of the blessed 
fact that His presence is possible for us in bom's of 
repose as in hours of labour. (3) Where He comes 
as guest He becomes host — A. Maclabkn. 

Kbkkrbncbs. — XX JV. 16. — A. Maclaren, After the Resurrec- 
tion^ p. 28. XXIV, 16, 16. — F. J. A. Hort, Village SermoTie 
in Outline, p. 286. 

HOLDEN EYES 

‘Their eyes were holden.’— Lukb xxiv. i6. 

We may protitibly consider what it is to have our 
eyes holden, what a blessing it is, what a source of 
strength it is not to see things, not to know things, 
not to hear things, not to have any senses at all. 
There is a blessing on the negative side of the hedge ; 
there is much profitableness in the impenetrable 
gloom. Not to see may be a privilege ; not to know 
may be a science. 

I. How true it is that our eyes are holden so that 
we may not see the perils of life by which we are 
constantly surrounded! We walk in danger; the 
air is full of arrows and sharp darts and poisoned 
elements. Some things we could not enjoy if there 
were not an element of poison in them. The honey 
would soon be no honey, the man of science tells us, 
if there was not inserted by the sting of the bee just 
one little drop of poison. There is honey that has 
no keeping in it because it has no poison in it ; so 
the man of science tells us. On the whole, it is 
better for us not to be analytical chemists ; it ministers 
much to the comfort of the house not to know the 
chemical constituents of what we are eating and 
drinking. There are few things more troublesome 
than to be on intimate terms with an analytical 
chemist who lives next door to you. The air is full 
of danger ; every step you take is a step along the 
^ge of your grave. All the darkness has uncounted 
imps in it ; the east wind brings them from no nian 
knows where in countless millions. We do not know 
how near our death we were this morning ; by a hair's 
breadth we escajied a soK^alled accident that would 
have dashed us into eternity. Our eyes were holden. 
It is well we did not know. 

II. Our eyes are holden that we may not see our 
own spiritual surroundings. It is a mercy that we 
cannot see God. Yet we rave about it as if He had 
inflic^ an injuy upon us because He will not show 
His face. We thus reject our greatest blessing. It 
is a mercy for us also that we cannot see our spiritual 
enemy the devil. If we could see him who could 
live? 'rhere is a ministry of evil in the univeree. 
The Bible does not conceal that fact; the Bible 
reveals it and magnifies it and puts us on our guard 
against it ; but mercifully our eyes are holden that 
we should not see the evil power that would devour 
our very soul, 

III. A great mercy it is also that we cannot see 
death — grim, gruesome, horrible death. Yet he is 
always looking at us ; he seems to be saying in that 
interrog itory look, Whom shall I strike next? 


IV. And a great blessing it is that we do not see 
the futui*e. We cannot see to-morrow. Whether 
you mean the future by day or month or year, we 
cannot see it ; it is veiled from us, or our eyes are 
holden that they may not see it ; and herein is a 
gracious, tender mercy. 

If we could have foreseen some days we could not 
have lived ! I know 1 may die to-night, I feel I may 
live a year or years. God says to me, Poor child of 
mortality, it is infinitely better that thou sbouldst 
not know anything about it ; go on steadily, loyally, 
hopefully, with thy work, and when it is time for thee 
to leave the plough, though it be left in mid-furrow, 
and another man shall complete that furrow, I will 
come for thee. Till I come, occupy 1 — iIoseph Pabkex, 
City Temple Pulpit, vol. ii. p. 33. 

Referknces. — XXI V. 16.-— Spur^^eon, Sermons , vol. xx. 
No. 1180. (i. C. Lorimer, Christian fVorld Pidpit, vol. xlvili. 
p. 83. 

THE SADNESS OF THE DISCIPLES 

‘ What manner of communications are these that ye have one 

to another, as ye walk, and are sad ? * — Lukb x.\ v. ry 

May we not learn from this incident of the* walk to 
Em mans that to-day there are not a few of the 
disciples of C'hrist who are downcast and s/^id ? 'Fo 
them the risen Ixird appears in His Churcli, in His 
Scriptures, or in His Sacraments. 

L The Sadness of Mental Perplexity. — It is our 
risen I^rd Who offers the true solution of all mental 
perplexities. He can speak with authority. 

II. The Sadness of Conscience. — It is our risen 
Lord Who reveals Himself to those who are weighed 
down by sin as pardoning it and blotting it out 
What is it that gives His death this power? It is 
His Resurrection from the dead. 

III. The Sadness of Soul. — ^This so often arises 
from the want of an object in life to be grasped by 
the affections, to be aimed at by the will. To such 
our risen Lord appears, to teach them that thei'e is 
something worth living for — the known will of the 
Eternal God. 

References.—XXIV. IT.—S, H. Flemings, Fifteen Minute 
Sei-nums for the People, p. 10. F. Ferguson, PeocB wUh God, 
p. 107. XXIV. 18. — Expositor (4th Series), voL iff. p. 230. 
XXIV. 19. — Ibid. (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 361. 

‘ We trusted that it had been He which should have redeemed 
Israel.’— Luke xxiv. 21, 

Under whatever form this hope encounters us, from 
the wild excesses of the Fifth-Monarchy Men and 
Munster Anabaptists, to the simple expectation of the 
Dorsetshire peasant, who in Monmouth's rebellion 
talked about ‘King Jesus,' there is always something 
affecting in its expression ; and the more so, because 
the foreseen sadness of its disappointment is one 
which connects itself with the natural experience of 
Christian life. — D ora Greenwkll. 

Rbfbrences.— XXIV. 21.— .SaeponW (4th Series), vol. v. 
p. 186 ; ihid^ (7th Series), vol. vi. p, 426. XXIV. 22.— /hid, 
(6th Series), vol. iv. p. 363. XXIV, 26. — Spurgeon, Sermons^ 
vol. xxxiii. No. 1980. Expositor (6th Series), voL vi. p. 12$ j 
ibid, (6th Series), vol. iv, p. 232. XXIV. 26, 26.— LynuMi 
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Abbott) Chriitian World Pulpit, voL xlv. p. 209. XXIV. 
20-27. — Expofkor (6th Series), vol. ix. p. 280. 

THE SUFFERINGS OF CHRIST 
* Ought not Christ to have suffered these things, and to enter 
into His glory ? ’-t-Luke xxiv. 26, 

Why were the sufferings of Christ necessary ? There 
seem to me to be at least four reasons. 

f. We have the reason to which Christ Himself 
pointed in tlie passage before us. His suff’erings were 
necessary that the Scriptures might be fulfilled. It 
was trusting to their own interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures tfmt the two disciples had turned away from a 
crucified Jesus. They had thought that they pointed 
only to a glorious and triumphant King, but now 
.lesus, ‘ beginning at Moses and all the prophets . . . 
expounded unto them in all the Scriptui es the things 
concerning Himself*. The whole Old Testament, 
Jesus would show, was Messianic; and the whole 
Old Testament exhibited to those who read it aright, 
a suffering, as well as a triumphant Messiah — a 
Messiah passing through suffering and death to glory 
and life. 

11. But we must look deeper than the letter of 
Scripture if we would undei-stand aright the cause 
of the sufferings of Christ We must look at the 
purpose, the work He came to accomplish. What 
was that work ? Not, as the Jews fondly imagined, 
to make of them a great nation, and raise them to 
the chief place among the nations of the world ; but 
to save the Jews, and with them to save the world 
If men had remained in the state in which God had 
first created them, if there had been no Fall, the work 
of Jesus would have been easy. But instead He 
( amc, to whom ? To men sinful and disobedient, 
who had passed under the power of evil, and were 
subject to death. The cross shows us what God 
thinks of sin. 

1 H The Christ ought to have suffered these things 
that He might be ‘a merciful and faithful High 
Priest in things pertaining to God. , . . For in that 
He Himself hath suffered being tempted. He is able 
to succour them that are tempted’ (Heb, ji. 17, 18). 
The Christ by His sufferings made Himself one with 
tlie whole human race, able to enter into every 
sorrow, and to strengthen in every temptation or 
trial. In the presence of great want or great sorrow, 
I say nothing now of great sin, we must often have 
felt how vain and pixjsumptuous our attempts at 
sympathy wei'e. But one thing we could do. We 
could point to One, Himself the Son of man as well 
as the Son of God, who, while He lived upon our 
earth was homeless, friendless, forsaken, *a man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief’. 

IV. Once more the Christ ought to have suffered 
these things ‘ leaving as an example, that we should 
follow His steps It must ever be in suffering, in fear 
and trembling, that sinful men ‘ work out ’ the sedva- 
tion which (iod is working in them, therefore ‘it 
became Him for whom are all things, and by whom 
are all things, in bringing more sons unto glory, to 
make the captain of their salvation perfect through 


suffering* (Heb. n. 10). As the good Duke said 
when they would have crowned him King of Jeru- 
salem : ‘ No, by no means. I will not wear a crown 
of gold where Jesus was crowned with thorns ’. — G. 
Milligan, Eden and Oethsemane^ p. 187. 

Repbrencbs. — XXIV. 20-27. — Ex}X>sitor (7th Series), vol. 
vi. p. 63. XXIV. 26.— W. B. Selbie, Uu Servant of God, 
p. 136. Expodtor (4th Series), vol, ix, p. 313 %bid, (6th 
Series), voL iv. pp. 72, 389 ; ibid. (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 461. 
XXIV. 26, vol. xil. p. 237. XXIV. 26-28.— /6td. 

vol. ix. p. 121. 

THE PERSONALITY OP THE WORD OP GOD 

* Beginning at Moses and all the prophets, He escpounded 
unto them in all the Scriptures the thingfs concerning Him- 
self.* — Luxe xxiv. 27. 

A MODERN novelist has described the presence of a 
Greek Testament in the room of a man tempted to 
his undoing. How often does the mere presence of 
the Divine Word make itself felt till the Book ^be- 
comes no more a Thing but a Person I A glance at 
it, and though time and custom and sin have checked 
the old feelings, they are at once unseeded. The 
volume i.s not dumb. It speaks, api^eals. ^ams, 
solicits, in the voice that floated along our dreams 
in childhood. It takes on an aspect sometimes 
tenible, as when it gleams like the flashing of a 
shield, sometimes tender as if it carried in it all the 
loving remonstrance of the past The tendency to 
pa.ss into pei*sonality chai’acterises things that greatly 
command us. Wordsworth tells us that on his fii-st 
visit to Switzerland, as he was hurried down the 
southern slope of the Alps, the woods, ‘decaying 
never to be decayed,’ the drizzling crags, the cataracts, 
and the clouds appeared to him no longer material 
things, but characters in an Apocalypse. It was by 
the force of this feeling that Wordsworth seemed 
able ultimately to transfigure and unsubstantialise 
the whole mass of earth. The blood of Abel and 
the blood of Jesus cried in the ears of God. 

I. The New Testament is not a mere book, not a mere 
thing. It is the Word of God, and to the Word of 
Grod there are attributed in Scripture the most tre- 
mendous energies of personality. Let us take them 
as they are given in the Book of Revelation. ‘ And 
I saw heaven opened, and beheld a white horse ; and 
He that sat upon him was called Faithful and True, 
and in righteousness He doth judge and make war.’ 

The Word of God is callea Faithful and Tnie, 
and in righteousness He doth judge and make war. 
Is it not so with the New Testament ? Wherever 
you place it, in whatever company, it is always judg- 
ing and making war. We may neglect its warning 
and be deaf to its appeal, but it will not leave us 
alone. In righteousness it doth judge and make war, 
and it will go on judging and warning till we yield 
it the obedience it demands. How wonderful and 
thrilling must that moment have been when the 
angels of the Seven Churches each opened his epistle ! 
;^h knew that the epistle contained a judgment 
from which there was no appeal. Eiach had confronted 
the various criticisms of the Church and the world. 
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Each had probably judged himself very leniently. 
We all of us find our comfort in the conflicts of 
criticism, and are encouraged by those that take side 
with us to think we are right The judgment came 
that was unen'ing and complete. What a moment 
it must have been when the thunderbolt burst upon 
Sardis ! ‘ These things saith He that hath the seven 

spirits of Gk)d and the seven stars ; I know thy works, 
that thou hast a name, that thou livest, and art 
dead.’ The Church that had lived in the atmosphere 
of flattery suddenly knew that it had sunk out of 
life ! 

II, And he was clothed with a vesture dipped 
in blood. Always this is the clothing of the New 
Testament, no matter how it may be bound. It is 
clothed in a vesture dipped with blood, and if it were 
not, it would not be worth the lifting by hands that 
have been cut and wearied in their conflict with a 
world like this. Whatever is true about the New 
Testament, it is true that if you take from it the 
message of atonement, of the garden where Love 
once lay bleeding, of the cross on which the Et(‘i nal 
was crucified, nothing is left. The cross is not only 
its heart and groundwork, but it meets you, however 
carelessly you look at it, even with the first sight. It 
is with it as with the Word Himself, there is no 
Christ recognisable but the C.'hrist Who has been 
crucified for us. 

HI. The Word of God goes forth to His triumuh, 
conquering and to conquer. It makes war in right- 
eousness and for victories, and its sword will at last 
smite the nations that would not be won. The 
triumph of God*s Word is sure. Whatever appear- 
ances may be from time to time, its * liquid texture 
can receive no mortal wound The Church has often 
eiTcd in not putting the Divine in the text and the 
human in the margin. Whatsis human is perishable, 
but in the text all is Divine and all must endure. 
The war is a long war, and it will have its vicissitudes ; 
but at the worst the gates of hell, through which 
[K)ur the legions of our spiritual foes, shall not pre- 
vail against it. We may have missed much of the 
meaning of the Divine, but there has been nothing 
to justify alarm as for the imperilled sovereignty of 
the Book. I'he new theory of the solar system did 
not dethrone the sun, did not rescatter the stai-s over 
the abyss of heaven. So to the end generation after 
generation will ponder over His Book, generation 
after generation will watch by His cross. So it 
must be. He must reign till He has put all enemies 
under His feet, and His thoughts must reign till all 
rebellious thoughts are subdued and disappear. There 
have been times, and the times may come again, 
when only His hidden ones will feed upon His truth ; 
but in the coldest, darkest hour the buried fire will 
1 ise up out of the soil in the midst of a frozen world 
that thought itself done with the conquering Woixl 
of God. — W. UoBKR'i'soN Nicoll, Sunday Evening^ 
p. 323. 

Referbngb. — XXIV. 27 . — Expositor (6th Series), vol, 4v. 
p. 285. 


HE WOULD HAVE GONE FURTHER 

*An<l He made as though He would have gone further.’— 

LuKK XXIV. 38. 

The life of the believer in this world is a walk with 
Christ in the twilight, and so it is no wonder that 
the story of the journey to Emmaus still fascinates 
us. 

I. In the light of this story, let us ask the meaning 
of the words : He made as though He would have 
gone further. Some interpreters say that He was 
testing them. He was set upon discovering whether 
the new light had come into their souls, whether 
they were content to let the unknown Teacher pass 
on and see no more of Him. A modern preacher 
who has written with some beauty and insight on 
this story, says that Chiist would not embanass 
them, would not force an invitation. He never goes 
anywhere unasked. He recognises the sanctity of 
the humblest home. He would delicately relieve 
them of any obligation to offer their hospitality. 
He was indeed ‘ the first true gentleman that ever 
breathed Is there not something that jars in such 
readings of Him Who was the Truth indeed ? Is it 
not better to take the words 8is they stand and give 
them the obvious meaning? He made as though 
He would have gone further just because He would 
have gone further. We have before us a shrine of 
innermost mystery when we seek to understand the 
whole history of the great Forty Days. Whither 
did He go, when we fail to trace Him ? Did Hi' 
speed home to the bosom of God ? He did not need 
now to pass the nights in prayer on stormy hills and 
headlands. His oblation had been rendeivd. His 
warfare was accomplished. Did He go, as some have 
fancied, preaching the glad tidings to the Church of 
the Old Covenant, to set their hearfs on fire with 
the wonder of fulfilled prophecy? Did He, as some 
of the Fathers dreamed, work uni’ecorded miracles 
among the sick of Judea and even in far countries? 
We do not know. What we know is that He went 
further, that His heart was drawn beyond these two 
whose cravings He had answered, and that even while 
He sat with them in the shadows, He was constrained 
and would have gone further. 

IL May we not take these words as summing up 
the whole story of His life ? He would have gone 
further. Great as were His words, mighty as were 
His deeds, the sense of restraint, of limitation, is ever 
present in the Gospel story. He could not do many 
mighty works l^ecause of their unbelief. There was 
something that seemed to hem in even His omnipo- 
tence. When He wept at the grave of Lazarus, it 
was as if the whole flood of earthly sorrows poured 
over His mind at once, as if He felt how little He had 
done to relieve them — of how little He was to do 
even in calling Las^rus back. He would have gone 
furtheVy and dried all tears, and righted all wrongs, 
and made an end of all sins and of all pains. And 
yet may we not reverently say that of Him it was 
true, even as it was of His sen^ants, that as His day 
so was His strength ? The strength was equal to 
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the day, but no more. It seemed as if the Hol^ 
Spirit had to come before the full meaning of His 
ledeeming grace could be told. He would have 
gone fv/rther, doubtless, and spoken words far greater, 
more meaningful, even than tne deepest words of His 
Spirit through the Apostles, but something hindered. 
And we know the juagment which He passed on the 
results of His own work. The hosannahs of the 
shouting multitude told Him that He had failed. 
His vision was unfulfilled. He had striven to make 
manifest the spiritual kingdom, and even the Apostles 
beside Him did not understand. They plannw how 
they might sit, one on His right hand and the other 
on His left. He knew that the crowd that aied 
Hosannah would cry Crucify Him, that His own 
mouth would speak the sentences of mortal weakness, 
that all would forsake Him and flee. He would 
have gone further into those blinded, or at best 
half-blinded natures. He knew what it had all come 
to, hut He did not delay His resolute march to the 
cross. 

III. May we not say it about all Christian work 
and warfare, about the long weary toil and strife of 
the Church of God? Disciples are meetingjust now 
to go over the result of their labours, and whatever 
cheer is given to any, all must say. He would have 
gone further. Yes, He would have gone further^ 
and our comfort in days of weary, unappreciated 
labour is that He is living, and that He would go 
further now. We shall see greater things even upon 
earth if we tarry in Jerusalem, offering up our broken 
prayer and praise, and waiting for the promise of the 
Father. 

IV. He would have gone further is true, also, in 
the individual Christian life. We have been faint 
and weak and weary, even when we have most desired 
to be true-hearted. Those who have chosen the 
^teepest path and the highi^st aim feel the lameness 
of their natures. How often has it seemed that our 
whole Christian life hiis halted, or even gone back, 
H( would have gone further. 

He would go further. May it not be that the 
last word He says on earth to the nearest and dearest 
of all His redeemed is ; Behold^ I eland at the door 
and knock t — W. Robertson Nicoll, Sunday Even- 
in<U p 155. 

*He made as thoug^h He would have gone further.’— L ukk 

XXIV. 28. 

Who can imagine the infinite ai*dour, and yet deli- 
cacy of Divine Love ! The urgency, and yet the 
non-intrusiveness, of the Holy Presence! He made 
as though He would have gone further ; and at 
the same time longed to he received. Indeed, He 
would have gone on, had not the two travellei*8 set 
the highest value on His continuance and friendship. 
Had they not entreated Him, pressed Him, to tarry 
with them. He would have withdrawn from them in 
favour of more eager souls. With the lukewarm He 
never rests. The neart must wait upon Him, watch 
for Him, long after Him, and abandon herself to His 
iove. Ixive can only dwell with love. But where 


love is, there Love hastens to be. Love cannot re- 
sist love. The traveller loved Him, dreaded his de- 
parture, cherished His presence, constrained Him, 
saying, Abide with U9, Love had found his own. 
He went in to tarry with them. — Da. John Pulskosd. 

Rsfhiuinoss. — XXJV. 28, 29. — Spurgeon, S&rmant, vol, 
xxviiL No. 1665. A Maclaron, Expontiom of Holy Scriptur§ 
—8L Luke, p. 342. XXIV. 28-31.— S. H. Fleming, ISftem 
MimHU Sermom for the People, p. 14. 

THE RISEN LORD 

* Abide with as : for it is toward evening.’— Lun zziv. eg. 

As we read the story it carries with it conviction of 
its truth. Nobody could have possibly invented it. 
How unimportant, too, were the men to whom this 
appearance was given— only one of them whose 
name, even, is known to us ; the other we do not 
know by name, f Two plain, simple, common men, as 
we are wont to say ; but therefore all the more in 
keeping with His wont How sad these men are, 
as they walk and talk together. It is because they 
are saa that Jesus draws near to them. Death and 
the Resurrection have not changed Him in this, 
though they have changed Him in many respects. 
The sadness of men still attracts Him. But their 
sadness is not only the sadness of parting ; it is also 
the sadness of doubt He leads them undly ; He 
teaches them patiently. They do not recomise Him 
at first, and He is content to remain unknown — a 
stranger to them. He makes Himself known to 
them in the humble meal at which they are seated. 

I. How beautiful is this revelation of the risen 
Jesus I It sparkles with light, does it not ? Let us 
learn from it of Him, for wh^t He was that day He 
is still He has not changed ; Jesus is the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever. What shall we learn, 
then, from it ? Realise the presence of the living 
Jesus in our daily life Look for Him as He comes 
to us in the daytime of our work. Seek Him in the 
everyday actions, in the daily round, in the common 
task. Find Him in the most commonplace things. 
Remember Jesus is essentially human, whilst He is 
truly Divine, very Man as well as veiy God. Nothing 
that has to do with our humanity is foreign to Him. 
Bear in mind that He is never neai-er to us than 
when we are sad. He has so much in common with 
sorrow, for He was the very Man of Sorrows Himself. 
As it has been beautifully said. He conseemtes our 
saddest walks, our hardest roads, our longest journeys. 
Learn how to deal with doubt — our own, or the 
doubts of other neople. Jesus bids us be patient 
with doubt ; patient with ourselves, with others. 
He tells us how He ever manifests Himself to the 
honest doubter. He promises us that He will be 
with us in our doubt, although we may not recognise 
Him ; though not perhaps until the evening over- 
takes us, as darkness and the night of death come 
over us, we shall know that He obb been with us all 
the time. 

II. Only one more thought He was known unto 
them in the breaking of bread. What does it mean ? 
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Was it in Holy Communion? Surely not, though 
this act of His was sacramental, as aU the actions of 
11^*8118 must have l)een. Hut to us it does come 
tni^ in the Blessed Sacrament of love, in the quiet of 
I loly Comm union. Where two or three are gathered 
together in His Name, He is in the midst of them. 
And tlieii, as we recognise His Presence, as we realise 
that in the Holy Ordinance, in a special sense, we 
dwell in Him and He dwells in us, no better prayer 
than that of the two disciples on the road to Eminaus 
can come from the hearts and lips of those who have 
known Him in the breaking of oread — ‘ Lord, abide 
with us 

*And they constrained Him, saying, Abide with us.' — L ukb 
XXIV. 29. 

It is by aspiration that we are worth considering ; a 
soul is measured by the amount of its desire, as one 
judges in advance of a cathedral by the height of its 
spi re. — F i.aubkrt. 

Rufbrbnoh. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 140. 

THE SUPPER AT EMMAUS 

' It came to pass as He sat at meat with them, He took bread, 
and blessed it, and brake, and gave to them. And their 
eyes were opened, and they knew Him ; and He vanished 
out of their sight* — L ukk xxiv. 30, 31. 

Lkt us medibitc upon that Sunday afternoon walk 
to Emmaus with the wondrous supper-time which 
followed, and, if we take it as a sort of acting parable 
of disc^ipledife, shadowing, not obscurely, to the spirit- 
ual reader, the conditions under which you and I 
have to pursue our earthly walk in the absence of 
our dear Lord, and also the forms and ocx*.^isions 
under which His spiritual presence with us reveals 
itself from time to time. 

I. Are not these two men a ty{)e, to begin with, of 
many an ill-instructed and despondent Christian ? 
Their sadness sprang from ignoiance, ignorance of 
the Bible, and want of that spiritual insight to take 
in the joyous meaning of all God’s words and works 
which we call faith. Is not that exactly the reason 
why so many of us go on our way with depress<al 
spirits? ITie roots, I take it, of foiir-lifths of 
a Christian’s sadness lie in blameable ignorance or 
misunderstanding of God. When if we wouhl but 
throw upon it the light of the Divine Word, reveal- 
ing the Divine purpose, revealing, at all events, the 
Divine love, all would grow hopeful at least, if not 
plain, a Divine needs-be would become apparent for 
vvf ry trial, and a Divine issue of glory to cover it. 

il. I notice next that to such sad disciples Jesus, 
though in disguise, is always near. Sadness draws 
Him near: sadness, especially in hearts that love Him 
most of all when the cause of the sadness is His own 
absence. Rut it is not in His own person that He 
make s Himself known, at least at the first. For that 
a long prt parntion is needful. The presence of Jesus 
in His Church, like His presence on the way to 
Emmaus, is constant ; but it is by the ministry of 
His Word. It is a sort of disguise, and yet one so 
thin that the spiritual eye ought to pierce it if only 
our eyes were not ‘ holden 


III. May I carry this parable with you just a step 
farther, as to disciples who listen aright to the teac*h- 
ing voice of the Master? There do come moments 
— rare and brief, perhaps — when a clear man d* sta- 
tion of Jesus is made to the soul and a more im- 
mediate and more intimate fellowship with Jesus is 
enjoyed. No tabernacle can Peter build that will 
detain the glory : the Presence, scarcely seen, seems 
on the instant to vanish again. Indeed it must 
Common clay, common life resume their sway all too 
soon. Yet these moments do not leave the favoured 
disciple just what he was before, for when once the 
soul has beheld the face of Jesus and tasted the 
mysterious joy of knowing Him to be its own Saviour 
and its own life, ah ! then it carriies back into the 
world a lofty, sacred, awe-struck joy that adorns and 
fills the days to come, a secret joy that is all its own. 
— J. Oswald Dykes, Christian World Pulpit, voL 
Lxx. p. 296. 

Refehicncbs. — XXIV. 30, 31. — F. D. Maurice, SerOums, 
vol. vi. p. 33. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Seripturs — St, 
Luke, p. 348. XXIV. 31. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xii. No. 
681. 

TEXTS EXPLAINED BY AFFLICTION 

‘Their eyes were opened.* — Luxa xxiv. 31. 

There are texts we can only read when we are in the 
valley : there are stars we can see only in the dark- 
ness. We think we know the texts, but we do not ; 
we think we are looking at a common stranger when 
we are looking at the Divine Lord ; we suppose that 
we are eating supper-bread when in reality we are in 
.symbol and in faith eating the flesh of Christ So 
with many a text ; the grammarian cannot exjilain 
it, the theologian is utterly lost in its unfatliomable 
depths ; experience can read the text, tears can see 
the stars, broken heai-ts can feel the nearness of God. 

I. Take an example. ‘ I will send another ('om- 
forter, that He may abide with you for ever.’ Per- 
manence is, so to say, the characteristic of this 
Paraclete. So we read in the Gospel of John xiv. 16. 

‘ I am the Paraclete,’ Christ might have said, ‘ but 
I will send another I’araclete, another Comforter, 
and thv‘ distinction between Me and Him or between 
Him and Me is that He will abide with you — never, 
never go away.’ You know what it is to have com- 
fort melting away from you in human circumstances. 
At fii’st all your friends are round about you in a 
kind of festival of joy and benediction ; they empty 
their hearts upon you, they offer everything that is 
in the sanctuary of their love, and you say, ‘llie 
loss in almost made up But presently one must go 
to his merchandise, another to his family, and another 
to fulfil some impending or inevitable responsibility, 
and another is struck down by sickness, and the thick 
walls that were built around you are crumbling away, 
and the loss comes darker anci bigger than ever None 
can abide but God. He is there amid the broken, 
shattered ruins night and day, always there. If He 
were in the broken heart but for one uncertain 
moment, how tenible would the agony be, but He 
abides like a long summer, He never needs to be 
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awakened, His energy never fails. He is the abiding He takes to Himself in sorrow or in sleep, in agony 
Paraclete, not the visitor, not the guest, not some one or in the peacefulness of a dream ; I am not thii^ing 
who works up to an occasion and is fully equal to about myself : to die is gain — to the cause I I am 
the necessity of the case for the time l)eing : He l)etter away ; it is expedient for you that I should 
stops. go away, said Christ, and it is expedient for every 

IL Take another passage. * I am alone, yet not great cause that its heroes should vanish, die out of 
alone.' Can the literal man understand that ? Very sight and into life. I cannot have it that Paul 
lamely and darkly ; only the spiritual man can discern thought about himself and his pereonal comforts and 
the spiritual genius of that |)aradox. I am alone, his great delight in getting away from the crowd 
yet I do not feel lonely ; I am alone, and yet a thou- and from the stress, from the storm and the sea, and 
sand distinct voices can he heard in my soul, not in from the loneliness of the desert ; all that is included, 
confusion, but in individual articulatehess, each having but there is an infinitely further and higher truth, 
a song, a psalm, a prophecy, a dream, a cheer from To live is Christ, to die is gain to the cause of Christ — 
heaven. You are alone? Yes, but not alone. Who Joseph Parker, City Temple Pulpit^ voL i. p. 69. 
is with you ? The abiding Comforter, the Father, 

the Son, and the Holy Ghost There ai*e some things THE BURNING HEART 

which only the lonely soul can do. TlTic soul that ‘ Did not our heart burn within ua, while He talked with na 

dwells in noise has no message to its age and no by the way? — Luke xxiv. 32. 

message worth hearing to its own family. It is in I- It has been one of the distinctive marks of Chria- 
lonesomeness that we hear the footfall or the going tianity that it has caused this buniing of the heart, 
of the eternal Jehovah ; it is then we are called upon We see this distinctive feature of the Gospel very 
to interpret the inarticulate and to give as it were clearly in its earliest days. What most impresses us 
shape and form to that which is 8ha|)eless, formless, in the Acts is not the heroism nor the resource of 
It is even so with man as with water that cannot rise the first preachers. It is the extraordinary way in 
above its own level ; so he must shape Jehovah. It which the Gospel reached to the very centre of men’s 
is a wondrous process conducted within the sanctuary lives, and fillea them, sometimes in an instant, with 
of the soul. To be alone and yet not alone you will a glowing ardour that was rich in promise. It has 
never understand until your whole life has been been noted by Professor Lecky in his work on the 
emptied of everything it rested on and looked to and ^ History of Kuro|X*an Morals,' that one gieat change 
was sure of. has come over the moral temper of Europe. That 

III. Take a third instance, from Mark xv. 84: change may be summed up in a word by saying that 

‘ My God, My God 1 why hast Thou foi’saken Me?’ the emotions and the affections — in a word the heart 
I am glad Jesus (Christ said that, because I wanted — have won a recognition for themselves in modern 
to say it and dare not unless somebody had said it life which they never gained in the life of the old 
first There ai*e some things we dare not say as it world. To-day to be tender-hearted is a noble thing ; 
were originally, that is to say, on the motion of our but then to be tender was to be reckoned weak. I 
own soul, but when some otner spirit or pei’sonality think, too, that in this burning of the heart lies the 
speaks, then we exclaim as if in gratitude. That is great secret of Christian progress. A Gospel that 
what my own soul has been longing to say ; if I were carries this power in its message has little need of 
to s^iy it it would be blasphemy, but Jesus Christ any other aid. When a man is faced by any great 
said it and made that fonsakenness a kind of sacra- endeavour, it is not more light he wants, it is m6pe 

ment. Jesus was our exemplar and forerunner down heat. 

to the very last extremity of things. H. The Gospel ever makes the heart bum as ('hrist 

IV. The Apostle Paul helps us also to understand did here. (1) The hearts of these two men began to 
the true meaning of death. He said in one of his bum, not so much by learning what was new, as by 
epistles, ‘To die is gain’. No man ever interpi'cted a new interpretation of the old. Does not our Saviour 
death in that fashion before ; that is a new lexico- always act like that when He begins to make our 
graphy. That is the way to get at the meaning of heart burn ? He does not startle us with unexpected 
words — to live them I WTien the hot ploughshare novelties; He touches with glory what is quite 
rips your heart you will know the meaning of fire, familiar. (2) But after all what set their heart a- 
and not until then. ‘ To die is gain ’ — to the indi- burning was not the mere word of the Ix)H Jesus 
vidual? Yes, certainly, and necessarily, but that is Christ. It was the Christ who wm behind the 
not the meaning of this expression of the Apostle in word. The ardour of Christendom, its life and its 
its entirety. ‘For me to live is Christ,’ is doctrine, enthusiasm, its countless efforts, its unwearied service 
is preaching, is obedience to the Lord, is the ex- — that is rooted, not in any creed, but in the 
1 tnpHfication of all the mystery of Calvary, so far as immediate presence of a living Christ.— G. H. Morii- 
that mystery can be exemplified in human life. To son. The Unlighted Lustre^ p. 183. 

d r is gain— to Paul ? That would be unworthy of r»ito«no*.-XX1V. 32.-J. C. Lambert, OfUttan 
Paul to mix himself up with the affair at all. Rather vol. It. p. 100. W. P. S. Bingham, Sertnomon Kutter 

he says. No matter what it is to me, I will take God SubjecU, p. 26. XXIV. 32-34.— Spurgeon, Sm-mam, voL xlL 
at His word, it will be all right with His saints whom No. 2408. XXIV. 34. — A. Maclaren, AfUr ths 
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p. 15. T. F. Crosse, Sermons (2n(l Series), p. 70. T. Arnold, 
Sermons, vol. iii. p. 94. W. C. E. Newbolfc, Christia/n World 
Fulpii, vol. xliii. p. 246, Scottish Review, vol. il. p. 439. 
Expositor (Cth Series), vol. ii, p. 70 ; ibid, (7th Series), vol. v. 
p. 613. A. MacUiren, Expositions of Holy Scripture,—^, Luke, 
p. 302. A. r. Robertson, Epochs in the Life of Jesus, p. 1(>9. 
Robert J. Drummond, Faith' s Certainties, p. 103. XXIV. 36. 
— J. VV. Boulding, Sei'^nons, p. 109. Expositor (4th Series), 
vol. vi. p. 263 i ^id. (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 61. 

THE REALISED PRESENCE 
(For the First Sunday after Easter) 

‘Jesus Himself stood in the midst of them.* — Luke xxiv. 36 . 
Ode text places befoi’e us one of the appearances of 
our Lord after His Resurrection — one of these appeai'- 
ances, of which there aie three, which are given, per- 
haps, in much greater detail than others. The first 
of those three was the appearance to Mary in the 
garden ; the second, to the two disciples on the road 
from Jeru.salem to Einmaus in the afternoon, and 
the third, the one that is here brought before us, in 
the upper room at Jerusalem on the evening of the 
fii’st Easter Day. If our lord’s life and death is full 
of wonder for us, so is our Lord’s sojourn, His stay 
upon earth after His Resurrection. 

I. This Tarrying of the Lord upon Earth was to 
Prepare His Disciples, and through them the whole 
Churcii for the manner of His fiifter-presence with 
them even to the end. As our Lord had intimated 
to them tliat He would not abide with them as He 
had done, so in all His appearances now, and in His 
intercourse with them. He teaches them and leads 
them farther on ir^ the same lesson. The uncertainty 
of His presence and of His departures ; His appearing 
to them in another form so that they knew Him not, 
as to the disciples travelling that day to Emmaus ; 
His being seen now in the garden by Mary alone, 
then by the other women ; His standing amongst 
them when the door of the upper room was closed — 
all this, as well as the irregularity as to the time of 
His absence from them, sometimes appealing often 
in one day, sometimes being absent a whole week 
unseen, was evidently teaching the same lesson — the 
new manner of His presence with them. It was im- 
printing on their minds that, although He had been 
taken from them, He had been more than given back 
to them, that now He was ever to be present with 
tliem. They felt, indeed, that He was ever near, 
though they did not always, nor were always able to 
see IlitiL They were now learning that He was 
ever with them, that He was not, as before, present 
with those who were in one place only, and, Uierefore, 
absent from those who were in another. And all 
this gave a sense of reality to their lives. They were 
learning the great law of His spiritual presence, for 
all they did was done now, and they were conscious 
of it, in His sight. He was, though He might be 
unseen to them, a witness of all their actions. 

II. He was Present with them also Individually. 
— Yes, the ^ame Jesus, His words to them were, ‘It 
is I Myself’. How much is conveyed to them, and 
surely to us, in that word, ‘ Myself,' the 'Myself* of 


the Resurrection. This chapter, after we have read 
it carefully for ourselves, must leave this one thought 
with us, and that in a very marked way, that it was 
the same Jesus Who was risen from the dead. This 
thought is brought out in the narrative in the same 
chapter of the two friends on their way home from 
Jerusalem in the afternoon. It was Jesus Himself 
as He walked and talked with the two disciples, as 
He had previously revived the broken beait of Mary ; 
and last, as the narrative from which our text is 
taken tells, He came and stood in their midst and 
breathed His word of peace. His word of assui-ance, 

‘ It is I Myself — Peace be unto you '. Thus He taught 
them to know that they were each one singly belore 
Him, that in their fears, their sorrows, their difficulties 
and dangei-s, they were indeed with Him and He 
with them. 

111. For us the Lesson is the same. — Though 
ascended, yet He is here, and He will manifest Him- 
self to US, the same risen Lord. In times of sorrow, 
in times of difficulty, in the quiet hour of prayer, 
when we seek to open our hearts before Him, He, 
.Jesus Himself, will come and talk with us. He will, 
if we will invite Him, walk with us along the path 
of life. Our heaiis, too, shall burn as He speaks with 
us, as He opens to us the Scriptures, and for us, as 
for them, His presence shall be our strength, it shall 
be our life. His own disciples at one time had for- 
saken Him and had fled, and yet He comes to them, 
and so He will come to us if we long for His peace, 
if we long for His rest. Then we must seek ana look 
upon Him, knowing Him more and more as our 
Saviour. 

Rkfkrenohs. — XXIV. 36. — T. J. Lawrence, GhrUtian 
World Pulpit, vol. liv. p. 292. A. P. Stanley, Sermons on 
Special Occasions, p. 164. E. A. Askew, The Service of Perfect 
Freedom, p. 116, E. H. Bickersteth, Thoughte in Past Years, 
p. 303. XXIV. 36-43. — Expositor Series), vol. vi. p. 100. 
XXIV. 36-44. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxiii. No. 1968. 
XXIV. 30-63. — A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture-- 
St, Luke, p. 372 . XXIV. 37, 38. — Expositor (7 voL 
vi. p. 248. XXIV. 38. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xli. No, 
2408. XXIV. 38, 39. — F. J. A. Hort, Village Sermons m 
Outline, p. 241. 

HANDS BEAUTIFUL 

* Behold My hande,*— Luke xxiv. 39 . 

What are these hands ? What do they signify ? 

I. Behold His bands, for they are hands of brother- 
hood. When Jesus came into Peter’s house, we read, 
He saw his wife*s mother laid and sick of a fever. And 
what did He do ? He put out His hand and touched 
her, and she arose and ministered to them all. In 
this case, and in a hundred others, what men recog- 
nised in the touch was brotherhood. And always, 
where the Gospel is at work, it stretches out its hands 
in the same way. 

II. Again, Behold His hands, for they are hands 

of power. When Jesus went back the second time to 
Nazareth, do you remember what the villagers said 
about Him ? ‘ What wisdom is this that is given 

Him,’ they said, ‘that even such mighty works arv 
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wrought by His hands.' And then turn to the 
Gospel of St. John, where our Saviour Himself is 
speaking of His sheep, and He says : ‘ I rive unto 
tnem eternal life, and they shall never perish, neither 
shall any man pluck them out of My hand \ There 
have never been hands on earth like those of Jasus, 
so mighty in action and in guai'dianship. 

III. Behold His hands, for they are hands of ten- 
derness. Can you tell me why the Gospel is so 
precious when the chair is empty and the grave is full ? 
ft is not only because the hand of Jesus is powerful 
to console and to assuage; it is because when every 
other touch would pain, the touch of Jesus is ex- 
quisitely tender. Why are our Christian homes so 
full of gentle love, so different from the stern spirit of 
antiquity ? There is only one answer, it Is ‘ Behold 
His hands * : it is the touch of Christ which has 
achieved it. 

IV. Behold His hands, for they were once disfigured. 
It is the hands which were pierced that have been the 
mightiest power in human history. Not the hands 
laid upon the blind man's eyes, nor the hands laid 
upon the children's head, have been so mighty in the 
world’s redemption as the hands that were marred 
and wounded on the cross. 

V. Lastly, Behold His hands, for they are hands of 
reassurance. When we are tem[)ted to doubt if He 
still lives and reigns, to us as to Thomas He says, 

‘ Behold My hands In a thousand deeds and in a 
thousand lives there is the unmistakable touch of the 
Redeemer. Does not that reassure us and kindle our 
faith again ? It is the risen Saviour saying, ‘ Behold 
My hands ' : it is our answering ciy * My Lord and 
my God '. — G. H. Mobkison, The Unlighted Luuatre, 

p. 816 . 

Kbfbbbnobs. — XXIV. 39. — W. H. Evans, Sermom for the 
Church’ » Year, p. 117. Expositor (7th Series), voL v. p. 
411. 

THE HANDS OP JESUS 
* And when He had thus spoken, He showed them His hands.’ 

LuKB XXIV. 40. 

Wk are to contemplate the hands of Jesus. The 
lessons they teach are plain and simple, and for prac- 
tical uses. 

I. Observe, first — They were a Man’s hands. He 
was, on earth, a veritable maa He took our nature 
— not the nature of angels, but of men. He was flesh 
of our Hesh, our real kinsman, being in all points such 
as we are, only without sin. And so He remains for 
ever. The incarnation was not a temporary expedi- 
ent. When He came from heaven to earth He did 
not empty Himself of His Godhood : nor when He 
returned from earth to heaven did He lay aside His 
manhood. Here is infinite comfort ; He remains the 
first-boni among many brethren, the Elder Brother 
of us all. 

II. They were pure hands. Jesus claimed an ab- 
solute sinlessness. Of all the accusations brought 
against Him, not one impeached the spotless purity of 
His character and life. And His claim was strangely 


conceded. In Christ alone the claim and the testi- 
mony are united. 

III. They were callous^' hands. It is written of 
Buddha that, at the beginning of his ministry he left 
his palace and took his place under the sacreci Bo-tree 
to meditate. On the contrary, Jesus entered a car- 
penter’s shop, and became the brother of all who give 
themselves to labour as the fulfilment of the primal 
law. Our Lord in heaven is as truly the sympa- 
thetic Friend of working men as when He made 
ploughs for the farmers of Galilee, and mended the 
furniture of the people of Nazareth. 

IV. They were strong hands. Not strong with a 
mere knotted muscularity, like those of an athlete, 
disciplined to strike a blow ; but hands that spoke of 
couiage and authority, of a perfect, physical and 
moral symmetry. (1) The right hand of Jesus is the 
hand of judgment (2) This right hand is the Imnd 
of a King. (3) This right hana of Jesus is the hand 
of salvation. 

V. They were friendly hands, the kindest and most 
helpful. They were ever employed in doing good. 

VI. They were wounded hands. They have a won- 
derful story to tell. 

VII. They were uplifted hands. They are uplifted 
in intercession for us. 

VIII. They are outstretched hands. He stands in 
an attitude of invitation. O infinite patience ! — 
D. J. Bubrell, The Ooapel of Certainty, p. 121. 

Refbrbncbs. — XXIV. 40. — H. Bonar, Short Sormont for 
Family Reading, pp. 249 and 266. Spurgeon, SermoM, vol. v. 
No. 264. XXIV. 41.— Spurgeon, Smrume, vol. vii. No. 425, 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 117. XXIV. 41-43. — Ibid. 
(6th Series), vol. viii. p. 360. XXIV. 41-45. — Spurgeon, Ser- 
mons, vol. XXX viii. No. 2279. XXIV. 42. — Expoiitor (4th 
Series), vol. iv, p. 118. XXIV. 44. — J. M. Neale, Sermom 
on Passages of the Psalms, p. 1. Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. 
p. 452 ; ibid, (5th Series), vol. iii. p. 265. XXIV. 45-46. — 

H. S, Holland, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvli. p. 363. 
XXIV. 46, 47 .— Bishop Moule, Christian World Pulpit, voL 
liii. p. 291. XXIV. 46-49. — W. J. Henderson, Christiae^ 
World Pulpit, vol. liii. p. 362. XXIV. 47. — C. Perren, Revived 
Semums in Outline, p. 213, T. F. Crosse, Sermom {2ud Series), 
p. 75 . F. W. Symes, Preacher* s Magaaim, vol. xvii. p, 511. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. vi. No. 329, and vol. xxix. No. 1729. 
T. T. Lynch, Sermons for my Curates, p. 215. Expositor (5th 
Series), vol. vii. p. 277 ; ibid, (6th Series), voL v. p. 80. 

WITNESSES FOR CHRIST 

•And ye are witnesses of these things. ’—L um xxiv. 4ft. 

I. How can we become witnesses ? (1) We can be 

witnesses by remembering what it is to be a member 
of a witnessing ( hurch. (2) We can be witnesses 
among our friends — not canting, not necessarily 
preaching at them, but letting them take the know- 
ledge that we have been with Jesus. To pmy is 
to witnesa (4) The fourth way of bearing witness 
is to take the right side and never listen to the 
devil’s lie, which tells you that what you know is 
wrong is manly. 

11. What is it which prevents us being faithful 
witnesses? (1) Moral cowardice. (2) Doubt (3) 
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Want of prayer. (4) Want of interest — Bishop 
Winninoton-Inoram, Ghv/rch Family Newspaper, 

Vol. XV. p. 9^. 

RupRRBNcifis.— XXIV. 48.— Binhop Jacob, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lix. p. 308. XXIV. 48, 49.— C. A. Berry, Visum 
and Duty, p. 116. G. Campbell Morgan, The Missionary 
Manifesto, p. 86. A. Maclarea, Expositions of Holy Scripture 
— St Luke, p. 379. 

PROFITABLE DELAYS 

* Tarry antU ye be endued with power from on hig:h.'— Luke 

XXIV. 49. 

The mystery of the ten days of waiting to which this 
command of Christ committed His followers is the 
mystery of all the daily e xperience of delay between 
our apprehension of the glorified Lord and our 
realisation of the glorifying power which He bestows. 
It in no sense signifies unwillingness on the part of 
(rod to fulfil His Word, or to co-operate with the 
desires of His people, but rather emphasises the 
fact that our greatest nec?d is to know ourselves and 
to have our personal lives dealt with as only God can 
deal with uem, before we are fit for His seiwice. 
We must stand before Him before we can stand 
l)efore men, and must ourselves be right before we 
can be sent out to right the lives of others. It is 
said of Michael Angelo, the famous painter, that he 
always made his own brushes ; and, if this be true, it 
is but an illustration of the Divine Workman who is 
at pains to fashion the lives of His people as instm- 
ments by which He designs to effect His will. 

L It is full of interest to us to seek rightly to 
understand the need for this tarrying, which the 
Saviour unmistakably proclaims as the condition of 
enduement ; and in this we are guided alike by a 
consideration of the Word and of our own heai-ts. We 
need, first of all, in our truest spiritual desires a 
discipline of our impulse, and the testing of our 
enthusiasm, for nothing is so unstable as spiritual 
emotion. There lies before us a long race, and we 
need to take breath. There lies ahead of us a fierce 
fight, and we need to gird ourselves for the conflict. 
Success is not to be achieveil, and victory is not to 
be won, by anything less than a complete control of 
the whole man by the Lord Whom he serves. And 
this can only be realised as we tarry in His presence. 

II. We need also to tarry in order to recover a 
true sense of proportion. It is in the upper room 
alone that we learn what is supreme and what is 
merely secondary, what is fundamental and what is 
but incidental. We are so apt to exaggerate trifles, 
and at the same time to lose the importance of that 
which is vital, that nothing but the (juiet of the 
Presence-chamber can give us that adjustment of 
vision and appreciation of relative values which 
makes for strength of life and service. 

III. We need, like the early disciples, a tarrying- 
time also to study the problems which discipleship 
involves ; to look out on the throng amid which we 
must live, and learn how they are to be reached with 
our message and for our Lord. It has been said t^t 
one of the greatest dangei-s in the Christian life is 


that of becoming superficially omniscient ; and from 
this nothing but time spent in the secret place will 
deliver us. 

IV. And again, we need constantly to tarry in 
His presence to be saved, as nothing but the lessons 
of such tarrying- time will save us from the pride 
which aiw sudden access of power is bound to pro- 
mote. T^^he preparation of the vessel is as important 
as the preparation of the content For since the 
power of the Spirit is only given for the glory of the 
Lord, self-glory will entir^ thwart its purpose. — J, 
Stuart Holden, The Pre-Eminent Lora, p 156. 

THE HOLY SPIRIT AND THE CHURCH 
* And, behold, I send the promise of My Father npon you/— 

LuKK XXIV. 49. 

The Lord speaks in the words of our text of the 
promise. There probably is in the Christian experi- 
ence of each one of us one promise more blessed and 
precious than any other — a promise which shines out 
in such brilliance that we feel that to be the promise. 
And to God there is also a promise which He calls 
the promise. Under the Old Testament dispensation 
that promise was Christ, under the New Testament 
dispensation that promise is the Blessed Spirit 

Let us think of some of the Spirit’s special work 
in the Church of Christ 

L Where He Is He Teaches. — He takes the Bible 
and explains it. For instance, how often it happens 
that even a true Christian has no happy spintual 
experience ; even a real and true servant of the Lord 
Jesus Christ has no assurance of His own salvation, 
no sense of acceptance with God. ‘ Miserere ’ is all 
his prayer. He can never get beyond it. There is 
no clear reading of his title to mansions in the skies, 
and yet these great possibilities of the Christian life 
have been put before him again and again with the 
greatest clearness. He has never experimentally got 
hold of them himself, till one day it all breaks in 
upon him in a minute. He reads his title there : he 
knows that he is accepted in the Beloved. He re- 
joices. He has got away from the ‘Miserere’. 
What is the difference? The Holy Spii-it has just 
been thiowing the light into his soul and opening 
his eyes. The Holy Spirit has been doing what no 
other ministry can do, and that is taking the things 
of Christ and showing them to the sinner. 

11. Where the Holy Spirit Is, He is Present also 
as a Remembrancer. — ‘ He shall bring all things to 
your remembrance, whatsoever I have said unto you.’ 
The power of sanctified memory is, I believe, in many 
cases a special gift of the Holy Ghost. He brings to 
our recollection with freshness the forgotten truths 
which perhaps we learnt as children. And it has 
been well said that though the gift of memory is one 
of the greatest, yet there is another gift of the Spirit 
as great, namely, the gift of forgetfulness. We do 
not want to remember some sins in our lives, and if 
you are looking for the blood and righteousness of 
Jesus Christ you need not remember them. He says, 

‘ Your sins and your iniquities I will remember no 
more*. And what is the use of our torturing our 
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hearts with remembering what is past when our 
Lord says to the true believer, *I throw your sins 
into the bottom of the sea, and they shall never be 
remembered any more*. 

III. The Holy Spirit is Present with Sanctified 
Grace. — The office of the Holy Spirit is not only to 
begin the spiritual life but, in the advaiicement and 
sanctification of the believer, His office is to further 
and complete it. 

IV. Where the Holy Spirit is, He is Present 
with Wonderful Power. — * You shall receive power 
from on high.’ And it is just this power that Chris- 
tian Churches and Christian believers want to-day. 

EXPECTATION 

{For the Sunday after Ascension Day) 

* But tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem, until ye be endued with 
power from on high.’ — Luke xxiv. 49. 

To-day invites us to re visualise by this optic-glass of 
imaginative sympathy an experience of the first men 
of Christ which is intermediate between the great 
events, and is not much dwelt upon. A group of 
men and women, who tarried in the city of Jerusalem 
until the feast of Pentecost arrived, c.elcbrated an oc- 
casion which we might correctly name a Sunday after 
Ascension Day. It was not merely that this day of 
the year, the seventh day before the Jewish festival 
of ^'^irst-fruits, and foiiy-fourth after the Passover, 
came round to them. It was already a Sunday to 
them, a Lord*8 Day, the weekly retuni of the day of 
the Rcsuri’cction and of the second appearance to the 
eleven in this upper chamber, where they met to-day. 
This was then the Lord s Daj^ after the Ascension and 
that assurance last on His lips of a Coming, not now 
of Himself, but of the promise of the Father, ‘not 
many days hence *. Might not the next Resunection 
Day, the day of the Coming Back, be the date in- 
tended by the ‘ not many days hence,* the day there- 
fore of the piomise of the Father? If they thought 
so, with what an awed sense of fate must these men 
have wakened that morning, with what a silence of re- 
pressed emotion have greeted each other on the thresh- 
old of the chamber, with what uriconfessed tremor 
of excitement have conducted their service of Jewish 
prayer to a Jehovah Who was now His Father and 
their Father. Yet the prayer [>assed, and there was 
no Coming, 'rhe day passed, and lo ! it was not His 
day : His hour was not yet come. ‘Tany ye, tarry 
in the city of Jerusalem * — wait for the promise of the 
Father, wait — was still the watchword for the sentinels 
of Salvation : He, the Captain of them, had not 
changed the signal yet. ^ 

I. Expectancy is of worth, because in spiritual 
growth as in bodily and mental, time is an element. 
The thought of the discoverer must tarry while the 
blood pursues its chemic labour and the brain remoulds 
its tissue by the unimaginable touch of time; and 
even so the heroes passion of resolve is bred in the 
soul by a birthday travail of the spirit in which time 
must pass. It was a discovery and it was a resolve 
which was demanded from these waiting disciples. 


The promise of the Father was to be gained by no 
mere passive reception, but by an active response of 
their wills to a Divine approach : that the Comforter 
might come, they must come forward to meet Him ; 
their receptivity must be, what receptivity was called 
by a modern writer, a strong and massive quality like 
fortitude. But this needed time, mere time. Slowly, 
slowly did the stuff of which souls are made ripen in 
them; slowly the brooding of the mind was trans- 
muted into the readiness which is all ; slowly the 
tension of the will towards God and His puipose, the 
wrestling of the arms of desire importuning a messing, 
was hardened into the energy which as a prince hath 
power with God and hath prevailed. 

II. The worth and ^eatness of this tarriancel 
We know it and acknovdedge. It is the will which 
grows to f)ith and might by the soufs tarriance in the 
city of Jerusalem. Secretly, drop by drop, the vessel 
of the man*8 force is stored and brimmed, as he waits 
for a promise of the Father ; day after patient day, 
the sinew of the will piles and weaves ana crosses and 
closes tight the web of its tissue, until the faith is knit 
whose victory can overcome the world. — J. Huotlky 
Skrine, Sermons to Pastors and Masters, p. 188. 
‘Tarry until ye be endued with power from on hig;h.'— Lukb 

XXIV. 49. 

While our own piety is so weak and worthless that 
we are always in trouble about our own salvation, of 
course little can be done. Free, hearty, and earnest 
work for Christ is simply impossible while this state of 
things continues. Napoleon would never have swept 
the kings of Europe from their thrones if he had been 
the general of an army of invalids ; and the great battle 
of Truth and Holiness will never be won till there is a 
manliness, a courage, and a freedom about us, that at 
present we have little enough of. — R. W. Dale. 
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THE GREAT TRANSITION 
* And it came to pass, while He blessed them, He was parted 
from them, and carried up into heaven.’— L ukb xxiv. 51. 

I. The transition to a higher life for Him. The 
Resurrection and Ascension have to be taken together 
as parts of ene great whole. 

II. TTie transition to a higher form of activity for ua. 

III. Transition to a higher form of our relatione 
to Him. How much we have gained by losing Chriet I 
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( 1 ) We have now a clearer knowledge of what He 
was. ( 2 ) We have now a strong attraction to the 
life beyond. — A, Maclaekn. 

THE ASCENSION 

* And it came to pass, while He blessed them, He was parted 
from them, and carried up into heaven.’ — Lukb xxiv. 51. 

It is a glorious truth that we conimernorate at this time 
the Ascension of the Lord Jesus Christ We have 
thought of the Incarnate Babe of Bethlehem, of the 
blessed life of Jesus Christ, of the dying Victim, of the 
risen lA)rd, and now we think of the ascended Loid in 
ail His fullness. May our heails and minds be open 
to receive and understand all that our glorious Jesus 
is made unto us. He meets every need of every soul. 

I. The Witness of the Ascension. — It is interest- 
ing to notice that St Matthew and St John give us 
no account of the Ascension, but they do allude 
indirectly to the fact. St. Peter and St Paul in 
their Epistles both mention the fact of the Ascension. 
And this leads us to this question ; witnesses were 
not necessary to the dct of Resurrection, but they 
were necessary to the Act of Ascension. Why ? 
Because, though there were no human witnesses to 
the act of Resurrection, there were many witnesses 
who saw Him after He had risen from the dead. 
Suppose there had been no witnesses to the act of 
Ascension, we might have supposed Him to be still on 
earth. Who were the privileged ones to see Him go ? 
His own beloved people. The Master did not show 
Himself at all after His Resurrection to His enemies, 
but to His own dear friends. In addition to this 
earthly witness, there were witnesses from the home to 
which He has gone. Let us thank Grod that we have 
such a twofold witness to the Ascension of our Lord. 

IL Details of the Ascension. — I like to think 
that the Ascension was very near that house, that 
loved house at Bethany. Why He selected that spot 
we do not know, but it was near Bethany. We are 
told further that it was from the Mount of Olivet ; 
and I think a contrast suggests itself here, a contrast 
between the triumphal entry of the Lord Jesus «'is 
King of the Jews into the city of Jerusalem and this 
triumphal entry of the King of kings and Lord of 
lords into His glory. There is a further beautiful 
contrast between the song of praise which at least some 
gave when He entered Jerusalem, and the triumphal 
song of praise when He entered the kingdom of God. 

In one case we have * Hosanna to the Son of David ' 
from some true hearts, but who was it sang when the 
Master entered into the home above ? The 24 th 
Psalm seems to answer the question : * Lift up your 
heads, O ye gates, and be ye lift up, ye everlasting 
doors, and the King of gloiy shall come in’. Then 
we glance at the Ascension itself. We read that His 
last act was blessing: He lifted up His hands and 
blessed them, and as He blessed tnem He departed 
from them. His last words read, ‘Go ye into all 
the world and preach the Gospel to every creature *. 

If the Master’s last words were ‘Go and preach the 
Gospel,’ how we ought to do it ! And if the last 
act was that of blessing, ought we not to be assured 
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that in seeking to obey His parting word we shall 
have the blessing upon us and upon our work ? 

111. Lessons of the Ascension. — Let us just draw 
two or three lessons from this gi*eat fact that our 
Lord Jesus Christ is ascended into glory. First there 
is this, the faith of each humble believer may be 
gloriously strengthened as he or she thinks 01 the 
ascended Jesus. If a soul doubts his own acceptance 
with God let him think that Jesus who died for him 
is welcomed back to glory because the work is done. 
May not also our faith penetrate the clouds and say, 
My Je.sus has gone to prepare a home for me? May 
we not by faith see uiat home? Let our faith hie 
so strong that it will look right through the cloud 
and say, My Jesus is there. ITien if it be ti’ue that 
the Ascension of Jesus may and ought to strengthen 
the faith of every believer, surely it is bound, as we 
l^elieve in that ascension, to quicken our hope. You 
remember, for example, thejtruths stated in connection 
with this subject in Hebrews vl, where the writer 
speaks about the Forerunner entering for us within 
the veil, and giving us this blessed thought, that the 
fact that the great Foremnner had gone in, was a 
kind of anchor of hope to our souk Surely it meant 
that if the Forerunner had entered in, His followei*s 
should enter in too. So this thought quickens our 
hope. And then, if faith be strengthened by the 
fact of the Ascension, and hope quickened, what about 
love ? What was the prayer we prayed just now in 
the Collect for Ascension Day, that like as we do 
believe that our Lord Jesus Christ is ascended into 
heavfen, so we may also in heeurt and in mind thither 
ascend, and with Him continually dwell. In other 
words, Ascension seems to say if the Head is in glory, 
set your affections on things above, and not on things 
on the earth ; live as those who long for Him, live as 
pilgrims and strangers here upon the earth, as mere 
travellers and passengers, those who are going home. 

* And they returned to Jerusalem with g^reat ioy j and were 

continually in the Temple, praising and bfessmg God.’— 

Lukb xxiv. 52, 53. 

‘Late found, early lost. This, perhaps, was the 
Apostles’ firet feeling on His parting fix)m them. 
And the like often happens here below. We under- 
stand our blessings just when about to forfeit th^m ; 
prospects are most hopeful just when they are about 
to be hopelessly clouded. Years upon years we have 
had great privileges, the light of truth, the presence 
of holy men, opportunities of religious improvement, 
kind and tenaer parents. Yet we knew not, or 
thought not of our happiness; we valued not our 
rift ; and then it is taken away, just when we have 
begun to value it* But, as Newman continues, other 
feeling.s were uppeimost with the disciples, joy and 
gratitude. ‘May we venture to surmise that this 
rejoicing was the high temper of the brave and noble- 
minded, who have faced danger in idea and are pre- 
pared for it ? They rejoiced not that their Lord had 
gone, but that their hearts had gone with Him.' 

Rbpericnob.— XXIV. 53 . — Expoiitor (Gth SeriesX roL L 

p. 390. 



ST. JOHN 


AGNOSTICISM, POSITIVISM AND MATERI- 
ALISM 

'In the begfinning was the Word.'— John i. i. 

JoHK outstrips Genesis. He begins the record of the 
world anew, but starts from a deeper starting-point 
In Genesis the history of the world arises out of the 
God of Creation. In John there is a deeper starting- 
point : history coininences with the God of redemp- 
tion. 

I. This, then, is the firet assertion we have to 
consider — Redemption is older than Creation. God 
the .Saviour is a more fundamental fact than God the 
Ci'eator. Redemption was not an incidental sequel 
of creation, but creation was the means to work out 
the eternal idea of redetnption. Creation was the 
means of carrying out the eternal idea of redeeming 
love. John says in his wonderful Revelation that 
there stood before him the Lamb slain. Slain when ? 
‘Slain from the foundation of the world.’ This 
world was established on sacrifice. 

II. The infinite reach and astounding sweep of this 
asseftion draws our attention all the more forcibly to 
the uncompromising positiveness and stark dogmatism 
of it There is certainly something wrong either 
with John or with this present generation, for the 
pi-esent age prides itself on being sure of as little as 
possible. It is typical of the age that its most pre- 
tentious system of knowledge cafls itself Agnosticism, 
that is, ‘ Know-nothingism ; Another system that 
competes with this ‘ Know-nothingism,’ and calls itself 
‘ Positivism,’ is hist-cousin to it Tliese are the two 
systems that pretend to teach us the ways of wisdom. 
One glories in knowing nothing ; the other boasts in 
knowing vei’y little. And unfortunately the same 
spirit of Agnosticism has found its way, has ramified 
itself throughout the whole field of religious thought 
It is the men that know that shake the world. How 
could John come to the knowledge of such a stu- 
pendous fact as this? John had only one way of 
obtaining this knowledge, namely, by revelation. 
Heaven revealed its message straight to the heart of 
this man. 

III. No less noticeable than the dogmatism and 
positiveness of John’s assertion aie the grandeur and 
reasonableness of it. 'In the beginning was the 
Word.’ lliat is John’s explanatioa Can you con- 
ceive a better? The difficulties of the Christian re- 
ligion are as nothing compared with the difficulties 
of materialism, when you begin to examine it This 
fountain is inexhaustible, limitless, and worlds after 
worlds without end may stream forth from such a 
source and fount as this. 

IV. There is yet another marvel in John’s concep- 


tion of the manifestation of this Word. Is there any 
further revelation of this eternal Woitl of which John 
speaks ? There is ample evidence that the Old Testa- 
ment prophets regarded that Word as a living per- 
sonality that touched their lives. Then there came 
One in a form like our own, a Son of man. One who 
was bom, lived, suffered, and died on our earth. And 
man came into contact with Him, and said : ‘ The 
eternal has come down to men ’. If that be true, and 
nothing is more certain in the life of man or in the 
history of the world, we are face to face with an as- 
tounding fact, a fact infinitely important for each one 
of us individually, and infinitely important for societies 
and nations. For this Jesus must triumph. — Johk 
Thomas, Myrtle Street Pulpit, vol. iii. p. 805. 

RsPHRENon. — I. 1. — W. Alexander, Primary Convictwni, 
p. 203. Exporitor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 248; ibid. (6th 
Series), vol. v. p. 303. I. 1-6. — ^T. Gasquoine, Ohridian 
IVorld Pulpit, vol. xlviii. p. 126. I. hl3.— Exporitor (6th 
Series), vol. vll. p. 100. I. 1-14. — A. Maclaren, Exporitioiu 
of Holy Scripturo — SL Job/n, p. 1. I. 1-16. — Ibid. voL x. p. 
61. I. 3. — Bishop Galloway, Ohriitian World Pulpit, voL Iz. 
p. 168. Exporitor (4th Series), vol. vi. p. 76. 

LIFE AND LIGHT 

* In Him was life, and the life was the light of men.’— John u 4. 
If we were asked suddenly what we thought of life, 
what we thought of the world in which we lived, a 
good many of us would answer that we do not think 
much about it, and possibly that would be the truest 
answer that many 01 us could give. A little work, a 
little recreation, a little sleep — for some more, fur 
othera less, of each — that seems to be for us life. 
And yet we are not ^uite satisfied. There is a lurk- 
ing suspicion- that life means more ; perhaps a self- 
consciousness that, many years ago, it did mean more 
to us. Is there not something wrong with such a 
conception of life ? Has the brat whicii we can con- 
ceive of in life no other meaning than the gaining of 
prizes such as we worked for at school, such as the 
few who are more fortunate can still gain ? Surely 
the revelation of Jesus Christ throws a light across 
our conception of life ; it makes such an idle view of 
it seem dwaifed and incomplete. 

I. Think of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, coming 
to earth in the form of man, as a servant of God. 
Surely there is a strange reversal of all that we have 
regarded as chiefly desirable in life. We raise our- 
selves to obtain a position which shall separate us 
from the common run of mankind, so that they shall 
look up to us and admire us. But here is One Who 
is really the Son of God and has all the honour and 
glory of God, descending to earth in the likeness, and 
subject to all the limitations, of humanity. Nor is 
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even that all. He adopted the trade of a carpenter a fact John had pressed very closely to Him, had 
— a hTinible profession — while on this eaiih, and was leaned upon His bosom and beheld His glory. There, 
obedient unto death, and that death — the death of with a clearness which forced itself upon liim, was a 
Christ — was the death of a malefactor. Can we still Divine humanity. Those who assert that the incar- 
say that life has lost its wonder? What, then, can nation of God is impossible, are bound also to assert 
life and the world in which we live mean to us in this that such a life as that of Jesus wm impossible. ' In 
new light? Life means the development of our Him was life.' (1) The words point to ‘ life ' as the 
capacities, and the world is the sphere in which they ultimate fact in the world, the basis of all things else, 
are developed. ITicre has come into the sphere of John saw the secret of the world when he saw Jesus 
our activity One Who proclaims Himself to be the Christ The invisible God stood revealed— revealed 
Way, the Truth, and the Life. He says: am as a throbbing life. Thus the truth catne. All 

come that they might have life, and that they might things were made by Him, and without Him there 
have it more abundantly.' And He goes further was not anything made that was made. (2) Then 
still, for lie declares that if a man keep His word he there is the other truth, ^at the infinite life is in 
shall never .see death. Is there any limit to such a intimate contact with finite life. (3) And there is 
possibility of development as that ? yet another truth, that the whole world is govenied 

II. What must this Higher Life mean to you and by a moral purpose. Since Christ is its life, it must 
to me ? — It gives a new reality, a new meaning to find its unity and meaning in that life, 
everything we have and do and say, to all that we are. II- The Great Purpose of the Work of Jesus 

(а) You have physical powers. Develop them Christ. — ‘And the life was the light of men,* It 

not simply as a means for your own amusement, but might seem at first sight as if there were a sudden de- 
as a means of serving God better than you have ever scent, a weakening of the expression, in the transition 
done before. from ‘ life * to * light '. This feeling arises partly from 

(б) You have intellectual powers. Develop them failing to realise what a large thought the idea of 

to that same end. Do not be content to get into a ‘ light' is in the mind of the Apostle John. (1) In 
groove, so to speak, as many of us are, and stop in it his wintings it alternates with ‘ love ' as an adequate 
Find some other interest apart from your own daily designation of the rich complexity and immaculate 
work. It may be literature, the study of economics, purity of (iod’s moral nature. When applied to man 
or it may be music ; but whatever it is, as you have it denotes participation in the moral nature of God. 
opportunity, develop it to the best of your power, (2) Then again, light takes it natural place with 
and you will find that it will give you an insight into John as the product of life. Christ came to save 
the wonders of the world in which you live. It will men from their sins, to reconstroct the mined nature 
give you comfort and support which will lead you of man, to seek and to save that which was lost ; and 
through much drudgery and enable you to support His mightiest miracles were but fringes on the bonlei 
worry and even suffering. It will open out to you of His real work. The life was the light of men. ^ 
countless opportunities for service to God which would IIL The Great Opposition to the Work of Jesus 
otherwise be closed. Christ. — ‘ And the light shineth in darkness, and the 

(c) There is spiritual development, the develop- darkness comprehended it not.* A strong claim is 
ment of the capacity for a knowledge of God. All put forward in favour of the translation, ‘And the 
our energies and powers come from Him. Our lives darkness overcame it not'. The best English word 
are surely not witnout incident and interest since we that I can think of to express this comprehensive 
commenced them in the Church of Christ. Is life so meaning is the verb ‘To master '. The light shineth 
full for any ope of us that we can spare no time for in darkness, and the darkness mastered it not. i he 
preparation, that we can spare no time to come to Churoh may have to pass through many a Gethsc- 
receive that gift of life which God offers us, a gift mane and many a Calvary yet befoie the purging 
that will make our day's work worth doing, that will hosts of darkness disappear. But all is well. They 
make our daily prayei’s roal and sustaining and give know not the secret place of our power, they cannot 
them a n)eaning which they can have in no other touch the Divinity which is the life of our life — J ohh 
way, a gift that will make our sojourn here on earth Thomas, Myrtle Street Pulpit, vol. ri. p. 85. 
the best preparation, the best training for better Rbfbrsnos. — I. 4-18.— (5th Series), vol. v. 

service, for a fuller and better life hereafter? 229. 

Hkfkrknces. — I. 4. — Brooke Herford, Christian World Johk i. 5, 

PulpH, vol. xlvii. p, 147. Bishop Walters, ihid. ^ol. lx. p. Judging from the main portion of the histoiy of the 
104. Newman Smyth, The Reality of Faith, p. 17. J. world, so far, justice is always in jeopardy, peace 
Unnt\eySknm^,Ser77wnstoPa^to^^ hourly pitfalls, and of slavery, misery, 

LIFE AND LIGHT meanness, the craft of tyrants, and the credulity of 

‘ In Him was life, and the life was the light of men ; and the populace in some of ^eir protean f*^**U^) voi^ 

light shineth in darkness, and the darkness comprehended can at any time say. They are not. The clouds 
[overcame] it not.’ John i. ^ and 5. break a little, and the sun shines out — but soon and 

I. A Great Conception of Jesus Christ. — ‘In Him certain the lowering darkness falls again, as if to last 
was life.' John is not dealing with a theory, but with for ever. Yet is there an immortal courage and pro- 
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phecy in every sane soul that cannot, must not, 
under any circumstances, capitulate. — Walt Whit- 
man, Democratic Vistas. 

RipaRSNoiss. — I. 6 , — H. Alford, Quebec Chapel Sermons, 
Tol. iii. p. 1. Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 822. 

QOD-SENT MEN 

‘There was a nmn sent from God.’— John i. 6. 

The Lord has given to every man something which 
distinguishes him from every other man ; find out 
that something ; that is your business. You are not 
one of a mob, you have a soul, an identity, a person- 
ality of your own ; you can do what nobody else can 
do just in the same way and in the same mejisure ; find 
out what that is, ana do it. That is life. You are 
afraid of yourself. You are very self-specialising 
when you are perfectly .sure that nobody is within a 
mile of you, but the moment the next man comes 
near you so easily drop into cowardice, and further 
still drop into practical nothingness. 

I. I'here was a man sent from God, and his name 
was Sympathy. It is almost a woman^s name ; but 
the true man is male and female, man and woman, 
brother and sister, and the more woman thei*e is in 
him the better for everybody. There was a man sent 
from God whose radiant, gentle, womanly name was 
Sympathy. He said as he approached our sorrow 
and our solitude. The Loixl hath given me the tongue 
of the learned that I might speak a word in season 
to him that is weary. Cannot everybody speak a 
word to that man? No; sympathy is a gift ; sym- 
pathy is a music carved out of a special gamut and 
set to vital strain and expression the king's son. 

II. There was a man sent fiom God whose name 
was Encouragement, Comfort. This man has a 
double name, and yet both the names mean the same 
thing. VVe mistake the etymology and the religious 
application of the word comfort. Hardly a man in 
a thousand can tell us what comfort really means. 
He is a comforting preacher who says. Arise, shine, 
for thy light is come; awake, awake 1 get thee up 
into the high mountains! and who, making these 
grand trnm{)et announcements, says, For the Lord 
is thy strength, and the I loly One of Israel the un- 
fail ing river on whose waters of grace thou mayest 
evermore rely. It is a very disastrous thing to take 
away these passages from people who have been over- 
fondling them for half a century, without having the 
faintest idea of their real meaning. It is very sad 
when everybody begins to interpret without having 
been told to do so by Him who wrought the Word 
mystery, the Logos of redeeming passion. 

III. There was a man sent fi’om God whose name 
was Insight. The difference between one man and 
another is that one man can do it and the other 
oinnot. That is all. I would to God that were 
realised in the Church, in statesmanship, in literatUie, 
in the whole range of civilisation. The man who 
cannot do it may most industrious and most pains- 
taking and most conscientious, but he always sets the 
thing that he is setting upside down. It has to be set 


the other way, but all the philosophers since philosophy 
was bom can never drive it into his head that his 
way is the wrong way. Yet he is most conscientious, 
and he is known in his own neigh l)Ourhood as a good 
man, and so amiable. Some men can see and other 
men cannot see. 

Now when a man feels that he is sent of God he 
is fearless. A man who is sent from God has no 
anxiety about resources. The true preacher never 
wonders what he will preach about this day month ; 
we have nothing to do even with to-morrow. How 
will the work be done? By the living God. IIow 
do you know that all the world shall be covered with 
the knowledge of the I^rd ? Because the mouth of 
the Lord hath spoken it There is an oath at stake, 
and it is God’s oath. — Joseph Parker, City Temple 
Pulpit, vol. I. p. 248. 

A MAN CALLED JOHN 

‘ There was a man sent from God whose name was John.'— > 

John i. 6. 

‘ What’s in a name ? ’ says Shakespeare, — ‘a rose by 
any other nanie would smell as sweet’ It is no dis- 
advantage to have a common name. You may have 
a common name and not be a common man. The 
term ‘ common man ’ needs definition. By the term 
‘common man’ is sometimes meant a vulgar, or an 
uncultivated or a low-born man — I mean an obscure 
man, an ordinary man, a man with nothing to distin- 
guish him from a million others. Now it may be re- 
marked that the John to whom the words ref er was not 
a common man. He was a very uncommon man, in 
some respects a unique man. The principles on which 
John lived, and which gave him his imperishable name, 
are precisely those which will redeem and glorify the 
man called John who is here to-day. 

I. A Man called John. — The word reminds us of 
the familiar fact that the overwhelming majority of 
the human race live and die in obscurity. How ought 
we to look at this fact — that you and I are destined 
to live and die with unknown names, and lie in un- 
known graves? Well, it need not quench our ambi- 
tions, if they be worthy ambitions. (1) Obscurity does 
not rob any life of value and usefulness. Every crank 
in a machine is necessary to its work. The whole 
system of the universe is so perfectly balanced that 
every grain of dust counts. The social order is equally 
dependent on its feebler members. (2) Obscuiity 
robs no life of happiness. The spirit that chafes at 
it does. The gnawing hunger, the restless ambition 
for wluit God has not given, will embitter and im- 
poverish any life. 

II. There was a man sent from Qod. For the 
yiecial work that he did, he was specially endowed. 
But yet it is absolutely true that what fitt^ John for 
his ministry will make any man called John a witness 
to the light and an ambassador of Christ Let us 
dwell on one or two points. This John was sent from 
God. But so is every John. Every human spirit is 
the creation of God. That is the Christian doctrine 
of man. This truth, once realised, has a redemptive 
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and inspiring power. If I am sent by God, my life u 
of some value. For He must have sent me for some- 
thing. And if I am made for a purpose, then not 
only is it my first duty to fulfil that purpose, but the 
way to fulfil it is to be my.self. When we realize all 
that this means, and all that is involved in it, it is 
really a transfigurement of life. 

Ill, There is, finally, the suggestion of the purpose 
for which the man called John is sent It is to bear 
witness to the light It is for this test that all men 
are sent When their souls awake they are illumined, 
they know themselves ; the end, the possibilities, the 
true glory of their life. ‘ Hitch youi* wagon to a star,' 
said Emerson. This will glorify the commonplace by 
consecrating it Keep up connection with the un- 
seen by prayer and aspiration ; you will feel heaven 
tugging at your heart — R. Baldwin Brindley, Tht 
Darkness where Ood is, p. 107. 

Ricpbrenobs. — I. 6. — F. B. Meyer, Ohrutian World Pulpit, 
vol. Ivii. p. 1. Expoiitor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 126. I. 7, 8, 
20. — Ibid. (6tb Series), voi. vi. p. 147. 

John l 8. 

Wesley, in his journal for 1764, tells of a woman at 
Walsall who wished to come and hear him, but dared 
not, as she had heard a great deal of evil about him. 

* This morning,’ however, she told a neighbour, ‘ I 
dreamed I was praying earnestly, and I heard a voice 
saying, See the eighth vei*se of the first chapter of St. 
John I waked and got my Bible and read. He was 
not that Light hat was sent to bear witness of that 
Light I got up and came away with all ray heart’ 

RRFBnieNCE.s. — I. 8. — A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture — St. John, p, 6. I. 8, 9. — J. M. Neale, Readings for 
the Aged (Srd Series), p. 208. 1. 9. —Bishop Gore, Christian 

World Pulpit, vol. Ivi. p. 395. Expositor {^th. Series), vol. ii. 
p. 63. I. 10. — T. Arnold, Servums, vol, iv. p. 165. Expositor 
(6th Series), vol. x. p. 154. 1. 10-11. — Ibid. vol. ix. p. 239. 

John i. ii. 

As to our spiritual wants, though they exist in all, 
they are so feeble in themselves, and so trodden 
unaer foot, and crushed by our caiml ap[)etites and 
worldly practices, you might as well expect that a 
field of com, over which a regiment of cavalry has 
been galloping to and fro, will rise up and meet the 
sun, as that of oiuselves we shall seek food for our 
spiritual wants. Even when the Bread of life came 
down from heaven, we turned away from it and re- 
jected it. Eve^n when He came to His own, His 
own received Him not. — A. J. C. Hare, Guesses at 
Truth. 

IIk.kkrencks. — I. 11. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. x\iii. No. 
105.'). H. A. Thoma's, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 11. p. 20. 
C. Hradh‘y, Fnithful Teaching, p. 127. F. Bourdillon, Plain 
Sermons for Family Reading (2nd Series), p. 66. K. A. Bray, 
Sermons, vol. i, p. 22. Expositor (6th Series), vol. i, p. 376 ; 
ibid. vol. X. p. 356 ; ibid. vol. xil. p. 424. I. 11-13.— 
Spurjteon, Sermons, vol. xxi. No. 1212 ; vol. xxxviii. No. 2259. 

John i. la. 

I CANNOT go back to search for the shadow of the 
mystery under its types and figures, because the sub- 


stance itself is come ; and I find more enjoyment of 
it by simply giving myself up to that which is to be 
had from a Christ, not as human under Jewish 
prophecies, but as come in the flesh, and made man 
m every one who receives Him. — William Law 
{Letter xxvu). 

Rbfbrhnobs. — I. 12. — T. Arnold, Semons, vol. iii. p. 9* 
R. Allen, The Words of Christ, p. 173. H. D. Rawnsleyi 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlviii. p. 155. T. F, CrossOi 
Sermons (2nd Series), p. 1. Spurgeon, Sermons, voL xil. No. 
669 and vol. xxx. No. 1757. Expositor (6th Series), vol. v. 
p. 46; ibid, vol vii. pp. 36, 272. I. 12, la—O. P. 
McKay, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 195. J. 
Vaughan, Fifty Sermons (9th Series), p. 293. I. 13. — Bsr 
poeitor (4th Series), vol. iii. pp. 183, 360; ibid. voL iv. p. 
412; iM. (7th Series), vol v. p. 209. 

THE WORD MADE FLESH 
(For Christmas Day) 

*The Word was made flesh. ’->J ohn i. 14. 

The birth of Jesus Christ has two aspects: Tha 
Nativity itself, the most stupendous fisu^t in history ; 
the Incarnation, a Revelation of Eternity, the great 
doctrine of our religion. 

The birth of that little Babe in the stable of the 
humble inn at Bethlehem — thei-e is the event ‘ The 
Woi*d became flesh ’ — there is the doctrine, and the 
mystery. God became Man. He took not on Him 
the nature of angels, yet the angels thrilled with 
tumults of joy at the thought of millions of sinners 
who would be saved. Is not that cause enough for 
Christinas gladness — for a joy as that of the angels ? 
The mystery itself we cannot fathom ; of that we 
say : ‘ I will seek to believe rather than to reason ; to 
adore rather than to explain ; to give thanks rather 
than to penetrate ; to love rather than to know ; to 
humble myself rather than to speak ’. And, believ- 
ing it — out of the thousand lessons it involves let ui 
take this one to our hearts : the Incarnation — the 
basis of all noble conceptions of human life ; the 
grandeur of that human nature which God has 
given us ; the sacredness, the majesty, the lofty 
privileges, the immeasurable possibilities of man. 

I. Look at man in the light of nature. We look 
upwards at the myriads of planets, and a sense of our 
own nothingness tempts us to think of oui-selves as 
the ci*eatures of a passing moment, the prey mi blind 
forces in the blinding whirl of chance. We look 
downwards at the earth, wrinkled with innumerable 
gi'avcs — the very dust composed of the decay of un- 
numbered organisms ; and we are tempted to believe 
that nothing remains for us but * dust to dust We 
look around, and, seeing the vanity and vileness of 
mankind, not savage tribes alone, but communities 
nominally Christian tainted by greed, by dishonesty 
besotted by drink, the bondslaves of base and brutal 
passions, we are tempted to despise our race — our 
own selves. It is such thoughts that drive men into 
the devil’s gospel of despair, and lead so many to 
cry wearily ‘ that life is not worth living ’. But — 

II. Turn from the shadows — face the sun ! Turn 
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your eyes from the phenomena of evil and ruin, and 
oehold the manger cradle of Bethlehem ! Look at 
man in the light of the Incarnation, and see how all 
is changed ! Jesus, Who is Chiist the Lord, was the 
Perfect Man, the Representative Man; God as a 
Man with men ; God, not merely revealing Himself 
to man, not merely uniting Himself to man, but God 
becoming Mam And so we take our estimate of 
man, not from the churl and villain, the liar and 
scoundrel, the selfish miser and staggering drunkard, 
not from the harlot and the felon, ana those yet more 
guilty who made them what the^ ai‘e, but from the 
pure, the good, the spiritually minded. ITieBe alone 
are true men and women. In the light of Bethlehem's 
candle we see man not as he often is, but as he may 
be, as we trust he yet will be. 

III. Do not regard this lesson of the Incarnation 
as a mere vague trust, a mere abstract speculation. 
It is a belief which affects our estimate of ourselves — 
our conduct to othei-s. There is not one degreidation 
of our being which does not spring from lack of self- 
reverence, of reverence for beings whom Christ hath 
redeemed, to whom He has given a right to be 
childnm of God. ITie Incarnation teaches us that 
our part is in Christ, our bodies His temple, our 
nature His image, our hearts His shrine. He who 
regards himself as akin to the beasts that perish will 
live as they do. He who regards himself as an im- 
mortal being, pai*taker of the nature which Christ 
wore and ('hrist redeemed, will aim at a noble and 
godly life. — F. W. Farear, Everyday Christian 
Life, 

THE INCARNATION 

The Word was made flesh and dwelt among as.* — John 1 . 14 . 

Great is our Ixjrd, and great is His power, Jesus the 
Son of God and Son of man. Ten thousand times 
more dazzling bright than the highest Archangel is 
our Lord and Christ. By birth the Only-begotten 
and Exj)ress Image of God ; and in taking our flesh, 
not sullied thereby, but raising human nature with 
Him, as He I'ose from the lowly manger to the right 
hand of power, — raising human nature, for Man has 
redeemed us, Man is set above all creatures, as one 
with the Creator, Man shall judge man at the last 
day. So honoured is this earth, that no stranger 
shall judge us, but He who is our fellow, who will 
sustain our interests, and has full sympathy in all our 
imperfections. He who loved us, even to die for us, 
is graciously appointed to assign the final measure- 
ment and price upon His own work. He who best 
knows by infirmity to take the part of the infirm. He 
who would fain reap the full fruit of His passion, He 
will separate tlie wheat from the chaff, so that not a 
grain shall fall to the ground. He who has given us 
to share His own spiritual nature. He from whom we 
have drawn the life's blood of our souls, He our 
brother will decide about His brethren. In that His 
second coming, may He in His grace and loving pity 
remember us, who is our only hope, our only salvation ! 
— «I. H. Nkwman 


John 1. 14. 

St. Thomas Aouinas, for all his leaming and holiness, 
feaied thunder and lightning with an excessive shrink- 
ing. On all occasions, when assailed by this terror, 
he used to comfort himself with the saci^ed words : 
' The Woixl was made flesh and dwelt among us’. — 
St. Francis dk Sales. 

The soul’s the way. Not even Christ Himself 
Can save man else than as he holds man’s soul ; 
And, therefore, did He come into our flesh, 

As some wise hunter, creeping on his knees, 

With a torch, into the blackness of the cave, 

To face and quell the beast tlu^re — take the soul, 
And so possess the whole man, body and soul. 

— Mrs. Browning, Aurora Leigh, 

John i. 14. 

Christmas approaches, a charmed time to me. I hear 
its music afar off — the song of the angels, the bi*eath- 
ing of the bells, but most the Divine song from out 
the central glory. It has begun, it is descending in 
the sloping line from the Infinite— a wave ebbing 
from the other side of the ocean to break ere long on 
the high shore of the world, faint with distance. , . . 
And on Christmas morn I know that they who sleep, 
but their hearts wake, will hear one full carol and feel 
the shining of the glory ; but it will not stay, only 
the music will linger in them all day, and the glory 
will brood over their heart, and some Divine sentence 
from the lips of the King will come up every hour to 
make them wonder at its depth and meaning. And 
the Word was made flesh and dwelt amon^ us, 
and we beheld His glory, the glory as of the only 
begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth . — 
From James Smetham's Journal. 

Hbpbrbnobs. — 1. 14. — H, H. SouUard, Ohruiian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlix. p. 54. J. S. Bartlett, Smwnt, p. 130. H. 
Storey, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Hi. p. 371. A. Whyte, 
The Scottish Review, vol. iii. p. 625. Bishop Gore, Christum 
World Pulpit, vol. liii. p. 24. F. B. Cowl, PreachePi Magazine, 
vol. xvii. p. 572 . H. Bonar, Short Sermom for Family Read- 
ing, p. 1. F. Lynch, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ir. p. 236. 
W. C. Wheeler, Sermons and Addreesee, p. 35. 8. H. Flem- 
ing, Fifteen Minute Sermons for the PeopU, p. 138. F. G. 
Lee, Christian World Pulpit, voL Ivi. p. 301. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. vii. No. 414, and vol. zxxl. No. 1862. R. W. 
Church, Village Sermons (2nd Series), p. 20. Bishop Magee, 
Ths (lospsl and the Age, p. 311. J. K Illingworth, Umversily 
cmd Cathedral Sermone, p. 181. 8. Baring-Gould, VUlags 

Preaching for a Year, pt. i. p. 48. R. J. Campbell, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. Ivl. p. 400. J. Martineau, JSndeavours 
After the Christian Life, p, 115. R. J. Campbell, A Faith for 
To-day, p. 107. M. G. Glazebrook, Prospice, p. 107. Bishop 
Westcott, Village Sermons, p. 33. F. W. Farrar, Everyday 
Christian Life, p. 298. Archbishop Alexander, Church Family 
Newspaper, vol. xiv. p. 500. Exposiior (5th Series), vol. ii. p. 
187 ; ibid, vol. ir, p. 165 ; ibid, vol. lx. p. 80 ; ibid, (6th 
Series), vol. iv. p. 68 ; ibid. vol. vii. p. 71 ; ibid. vol. ix. p. 
365 ; ibid, vol. x. p. 172. A. Maclaren, Expositions of sAy 
Scripture — St, John, p. 14. 1. 14-18. — Ibid, (5th Series), roL 
vii. p. 42. I. 15. — Ibid, (6th Series), vol. x. p. 133. I. IS- 
IS. — Ibid, (5th Series), vol. vl. p, 73. 
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* Of His fulness have all we reccired.’— J ohn i, i6, 

Wk i*ead of Dr. Andrew Bonar : — 

‘On Sabbath, the 17th of October, 1830, while 
quictlv sitting in a room which ho shared with his 
bn^thors, reading (luthrie’s Trial of a Saving In- 
terest in Christ, he began to have a “secret joyful 
hope,’’ that he really believed on the Lord Jesus. 
The lullness and freem ss of Divine giMce filled his 
heart. “ I did nothing hut receive^*' he says. No 
dt)ubt of his acce|)tanco in Christ ever again diinmetl 
the clearness of hi^^ faith.’ — Reminiscences, p. vi. 

Hefehknces. — 1. IG. — Spurgeon, Seivnom, vol. xv. No. 858, 
vol. vii. No. 415, and vol. xx. No. 11G9. A. Whyte, The 
Scottuh Review, vol. iii. p. 525. C. S. Macfarland, The Spint 
iJhrvttlike, p. 41. A. Maclareu, Expositions of Holy Scripture — 
St. John, p. 23. 

John i. 17. 

‘ When iconic read, the law came by Moses, hut grace 
and truth by Christ, do they suppose it means that 
the law was ungracious and untrue? The law was 
given for a foundation ; the grace (or niercy) and truth 
lor fulfilment; — th^* whole forming one glorious 
trinity of judgment, mercy, and truth.’ In a note, 
appended to this paragraph from Frondes Agrestes 
(g 76), Ruskin declares that all his Mater writings, 
without exception, have been directed to maintain and 
illustrate the great truth exfire.ssed in this passage.’ 

Rekkrencrs. — 1. 17. — M. lliiTf's, Prartiral Sennons on Old 
Testament Subjects, p, 10. Spurpfoon, Sermons, vol, xxxi. No. 
18G2. Expositor (Gth Series), vol. vi, p, 168. A. Maclaren, 
Kjqtodtions 0 / Holy Scripture — St, John, p, 31. 

THE MANIFESTATION OF THE INVISIBLE GOD 

* No man hatli seen God at any time ; the only begotten Son, 
which is in the bosom of the Father, He hath declared 
Him.'— J ohn i. 18. 

Two truths are brought before us in this passage : 
fir.st, that God, e.ssential or absolute Deit} , is to us, 
in our present state of being, invisible : secondly that 
Jesus Chi i.st is the declaration of God to men. 

I. God is invisible. Why is this ? (1) It is natur- 

aJIy impossible for what is spiritual to be perceived 
by sense. There are powei*s in nature whose influence 
we peixieive, yet themselves we never discern — such as 
electriciW and gravitation. Much more are we un- 
able to disceiTi the spiritual. (2) Yet an immediate 
mental or spiritual vision of God is both conceivable, 
and expressly revealed in Scripture. (3) But the in- 
visibility of God seems necessary in our present life 
viewed as a state of trial. (4) The inv isibility of God 
seems to be connected with the aspect of the present 
life as a state of training or discipline. 

II. Of the invisible God, Jesus Christ is the image 
or manifestation. How docs Jesus manifest the 
Father? (1) By the constitution of His person. 

(2) By the moral beauty of His character and life. 

(3) B\ His sufferings and death. The noblest ex- 
press! ui of lovi‘ is that in which it assumes the form 
of suffering or self-sacrifice. — J. Caird, The FreacheFs 
Magazine, vol. x. p. 321. 


THE REVELATION OF GOD TO MAN 

{For Trinity Sunday) 

* No man hath seen God at any time ; the only begotten Son. 

which is in the bosom of the Father, He hath declared 

Him.' — John i. 18. " 

The doctrine of the Holy Trinity is tlie revelation to 
men of God. 

I. What is meant by Revelation. — Etymologic- 
ally the term means the drawing aside of a veil. Now, 
Christians believe that all knowledge is revelation, or 
the drawing back of the veil. The worldling speaks 
of invention and discovery, but the God-fearing man 
calls it revelation. ITie worldly man would speak of 
radium as a discovery, but we sprak of it as revelation, 
seeing it has been hid in the secrets of the moimtairis 
all the ages and is no secret, and never has been to 
God, and that God has revealed it to crown the efforts 
of man’s research. So when I speak to you of Divine 
revelation I speak of the revelation of God, and not 
of His e.ssential Being which only God knows ; I speak 
of His relationship to us men for our salvation. You 
might say, ‘ Is it possible that God could reveal Him- 
st lf to man ? ’ If it were not possible that God could 
do it, it must either be that God could not do so, or 
that men could not perceive the revelation. But Gocl 
can do it because He is Almighty, and man can re- 
ceive it because God has created him with capacities 
of preception, for God is Life and Truth and Power, 
and man is created to receive life and truth and power. 
It is possible. But is it necessary ? Yes : it is neces- 
sary, because, as St Augustine says, God has created 
all men for Himself Our beginning comes from God, 
and our end is God, 

II. Without Revelation. — But suppose you will 
not have the revelation and reject it altogether, what 
then ? Theic remains but one thing open to think- 
ing man — for it is only the fool that says in his lu art, 
There is no God — the speculative. And the gods of 
speculation are many. TTiei'e are the gods of the 
hills and of the valleys, of the trees and of the rivers, 
and of the storms — the gods of the clever men. The 
difficulty of this is, of course, that the gods of specu- 
lation are all mutually destructive, and, like the 
soldiers in the hosts of Sennacherib, fall upon one 
another and slay each other. The God we worship 
to-day is the God of revelation. No man by thought 
hath found out God lest any flesh should ‘ glory in 
His presence’. God, then, has discovered Himself 
to us. 

III. Qod’s Revelation In Nature. — In Nature we 
see, if w(‘ believe in God, God’s power, His might, 
His wisdom, ah ! and to a great extent His mind. 
But it is (juite obvious that Nature by itself is too 
limited. ^Vhy, the poor poet ainnot express what 
his soul .suggests ! Nature is too limited, and although 
we may learn from Nature God’s wisdom, His power, 
and to an extent His mind, we could not learn from 
Nature Ilis gentleness which makes us great or His 
tender mercy whereby we have found salvation, or 
His loving kindness with which He has bound our 
hearts. So Cmd has revealed Himself to us in human 
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nature, that we may learn of Him of the very nature 
which He gave us. 

The Holy Spirit, Whose work is in Nature and in 
man, shows you the Saviour, and the Saviour, the Son, 
shows you the Father, so it is written in God’s Word 
that we have access to the Father through the Son 
by the Spirit. And so it is that what I started with 
is true, the doctrine of the Trinity is the revelation 
of (k)d to man. 

ItEKBRENCEs. — I. 18. — R. W, ChuFch, Village Sermons^ 
(2iid Series), p. 212. A. R. Asliwell, Ood in His Work and 
Nature^ p. 110. F. T. Bassett, Christ in Eternity and Time^ 
p. 20. J. Caird, Sermons^ pp. 101, 121. J. D. Sinclair, 
I'he ^)ottish Review^ vol. iii. p. 610. Expositor (6th Series), 
▼ol. iv. p. 376 ; ibid, vol. vi. pp. 16, 260; ibid. vol. vii. p. 
tO.i. I. 10. — Ibid. (5th Series), vol. viii. p. 424. I. 19-37. — 
Ibut (()th Series), vol, x. p. 1. 

HOLLY, YEW, AND LAUREL 

(For Christmas Eve) 

And [John] confessed and denied not ; but confessed, 1 am 
not the Christ.’— J ohn i. 20 . 

In .1. M. Neale’s sermon for f hristmas Eve, published 
under the title, ‘ Confessing and not Denying,* there 
IS this seasonable passage : — 

‘ We confess at this time in another way. There 
are three things which we principally put up to show 
our joy, as it is written, ‘*0 all ye green things upon 
theeai th, bless ye the J^ord, j)r.iise Him and magnify 
Him forever’. These three things are, holly, yew, 
aiui laun?!. IJy the holly we coniess what our Lord 
w.'us ; by the yew we confess what we ought to be ; by 
tile laurel we confess what our Lord now is, and what 
we hope to be also. 

* L Holly, as we know, has sharp prickles and red 
berries. There is an old Christmas carol which says : — 

The holly has a prickle 
Ah sharp as any thorn ; 

And it was for to be crucified 
That Jesu.s Christ was born. 

The liolly has a berry 
As red as any blood ; 

And Jesus Christ did shed forth HU 
To do poor sinners good. 

‘By the prickles, then, we wnfess His bitter life 
on earth, His tears, His watchings, His fastings, His 
weariness, His revilings ; we confess that He wore a 
crown of thorns for our sakes ; that He was fastened 
to the cross with nails for our sakes ; that He was 
pierced with a spear for our sakes. By the berries we 
corifL‘ss that He shed forth every drop of His most 
precious blood for us miserable sinners, and for oui* 
salvation. 

‘ IL Then about the yew ; a good man of old said : 
“’Hiis yew-tree may be accounted a fit emblem of a 
Christian. You see it hath little outside bark, only a 
small rind, to teach us not to make a great outside 
show of i*eligion. Then it is a very lasting timber, 
much harder than oak, to show the soundness and 
sincerity of a Christian. It h ith many branches, large 
and fair, to remind us to be plentiful in good works. It 
is always green and prospering, to declare unto us that 
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a Christian should always grow and thrive in grace. 
Yea, green in winter and the hardest weather, to show 
that a (Jiristian is best in affliction ; yea, then it hath 
lK*rries on it, to teach us, as then we are the best Chris- 
tian.s, so then to bring forth most fruits of righteous- 
n^s. It is a long-living and lasting tree, to be unto 
us a type of immortality and lasting life. 

‘ III. And what of the laurel ? In putting up that, 
we confe.ss that Jesu.s Christ came into the world to 
win the victoiy over hell, death, and Satan ; to loose 
the bauds of sin ; to ascend up gloriously into heaven 
leading captivity captive ; and we confess that what 
the Captain of our salvation has done, we hofie, as His 
good soldiers, to do also .’ — Sermons in SackvilU 
College Chapel^ vol. L p. 82. 

Rkfkiiences. — L 20. — J. M. Neale, Readings for the Aged 
(3rd Series), p. 17. I. 20-22. — Expositor (Gth Series), voL 
viii. p. 223; ibid, (4th Series), vol. v. p. 294. I. 21. — 
Ibid, (6th Series), vol. ii. p. 81 ; ibid, (Gth Series), vol. x, p. 
17 . ri. 21, 26. — Ibid, (4lh Series), vol. i. pp. 84, 85. 
I. 22. — S. Barin;^-Gould, Village Preaching for a Y>^ar, pt, i. 
p. 39. J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in SackvilU College 
Chapel^ vol. i. p. 17 . I. 23. — H. Alford, Quebec Chapel Ser- 
mo7i8^ vol. ii. p. 263. C. S. Robinson, Simon Peter, p. 101. 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. iii. p. 366. I. 26. — D. Davies, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliii. p. 194. J, Kebie, Semwns 
for Advent to Christmas Eve, p. 373. C. Kingsley, The Good 
News of God, p. 87. H. Jones, Christian World Pulpit^ vol. 
liv. p. 39B. J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in SackvilU College 
Chapel, vol. i. p. 26. 1. 26, 27. — R. W. Church, Village 

Sermons (3rd Series), p. 17. F. Bourdillon, Pfain Sermons for 
Family Reading, p. 148. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO JOHN THE 
BAPTIST 

* Behold tho Lamb of God which taketh away the am of the 
world.’ — J ohn i. 29. 

Thksk words of the Baptist are a strong assertion of 
the doctrine that the Lord Jesus Christ offered Himself 
as a true and proper saciifice for the sins of the world. 
Let us use the text for three practical purposes : — 

I. It may serve to direct the sinner to the source of 
salvation. ‘ Behold the I^mb of God which taketh 
away the sin of the world.’ Mark the sin. That is 
the sharpest sting whei ewith your conscience pierces 
you, and your most earnest anxiety is to have that 
removed. Here, then, is one who bikcth just that 
away. Mark, again, ‘The sin of the world' ; not 
merely that of the Jew, or that of the generation which 
was alive when He was crucified, or that of any small 
section of humanity, but that of the world. So you 
may be sure that yours is included. Mark, again, 

‘ He taketh away the sin of the world ’. It is a present 
thing. He was bearing sin in sacrifice even as John 
spoke the words ; and lie is bearing it now in interces- 
sion before the mercy-seat on high. 

II. But the text may serve to stimulate the Chris- 
tian to earnest gratitude. How much do we owe our 
Divine Redeemer ? He has taken away our sin. He 
has given us peace with God, and imparted to us peace 
of conscience and joy in the Holy Ghost. And He has 
done all at the sacrifice of Himself. Surely, then, H 
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becomes each of us to ask : * What shall I render un- 
to the I^rd for all His benefits ? * 

III. Finally, this text may serve as a pattern to the 
preticher of the Gospel. Indeed, the whole ministry 
of the Baptist is full of richest suggestiveness in this 
regard. Always he pointed away from himself to the 
Christ. If he preached repentance, it was because 
Christ was at hand. If he urged baptism, it was but 
as a symbol of that Divine ordinance which only Christ 
could administer. If he besought men to flee from 
the wrath to come, it was because that wrath was the 
wrath of the Lamb, and as such all the more terrible. 
Thus Christ w;is the background of all his utterances, 
and his great ambition was to make ready a people 
prepared for the Loixl. Now, in all this he was an 
example to every preacher of the Gospel whose aim 
ought ever to be to proclaim faithfully and earnestly 
the truth as it is in Jesus. 

Rkferknces. — I. 29. — R. W. Hiley, A Year’s SemumSf vol. 
iii, p. 126. R. Flint, Sermons and Addresses, p. 196. J. A. 
Alexander, The Gospel of Jesus Christ, p. 48. R, M. Benson, 
Redemption, p. 121. E. A. Bray, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 268. 
J. B. Brown, The Divine Mystery of Peace, p. 42. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xlv. No. 26^46, and vol, xxxiii. No. 1987. A. 
Berry, The Doctrine of the Cross, p. 61. W. B. Selbie, Chris- 
tian World Pulpit, vol. Ixxviii. p. 241. Expositor (4th Series), 
vol. v. pp. 116, 189 ; ibid. vol. vl. p. 29 ; ibid. (6th Series), 
vol. iv. p. 277 ; ibid. vol. viii, p. 288 ; ibid. (6th Series), vol. 
X. p. 3^. A. Maclaren, Exi>ositi(m8 of Holy Scripture — St. 
John, p. 40. I. 29-34.— vol. ix. p. 92. I. t3k\.—Ihid. 
(7th Series), vol. v. p. 417. 1. 33. — Ibid. (6th Series), vol. x. 

p. 69. I. 35. — ( 7th Series), vol. v. p, 100. I. 36, 36. 
— Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxix. No. 2329. I. 36, 37, 40. 
— Expositor (4th Serie;^), vol. i. p. 186. I. 36, — Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xviii. No. 10(50. I, 37. — A. G. Mortimer, The 
Church’s Lessons for the Christian Year, pt, i. p. 146. Spur- 
geon, Sermons, vol. xii. No. 702, I. 37-39. — A, Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scripture — St. John, p. 60. I. 37-61. — 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. x. No. 670. I. 38. — E. A. Stuart, 
7^ New GormruiruLment and other Sermons, Vol. vii. p. 9. 
H. J, Wilmot-Buxton, Holy-tide Teaching, p. 1. Basil Wilber- 
foroe, Sanctification by the Truth, p. 108, Expositor (4th 
Series), vol. iv. p. 325 ; ibid. (6tli Series), vol. iv. p, 60 ; ibid. 
vol. vii. p. 83. I. 39. — J. W. Veevers, Preacher’s Magazine, 
vol. xix. p. 371. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xi. No. 633. Ex- 
positcr (6th Series), vol, viii, p. 406. 

THE CHARACTER OF ST. ANDREW 

* One of the two who heard John speak, and followed Him, 

was Andrew.’- John i. 40. 

What do you know about Andrew? Some of you 
know everything that can be known, but taking the 
average Christian sleeper, what does he know about 
Andrew ? Perhaps he did not know that Andrew 
was an Apastle of the Lord Jesus Christ. Very few 
people can name the Apostles in the order in which 
the names occur in the New Testament ; I have never 
met a man who could do so. That is remarkable and 
painfully instructive. ‘One of the two who heard 
John speak, and followed the Saviour, was Andrew/ 
Ol>serve, he was a disci])le of John the Baptist, he 
belonged to an earlier dispensation, but he was an 


open-minded man, and was prepared to accept lifSi 
wneiicever it came. In a sense, therefore, he left John 
and said : ‘ This is the new dispensation, this the 
grander and broader light; many thanks to you, 
stern, austeie Baptist; we have had some thrilling 
days with you, but good-bye, we follow the Messias, 
we follow the Lamb of God *. 

That was an excellent characteristic in the character 
of Andrew ; this was a feature, prominent, gracious, 
and imitable ; let us imitate it. 

I. Did Andrew do any work in the Church or in 
the world? Yes, he did; you know, because you 
have read the story. What did he do? You will 
be surprised to hear that he first found his own 
brother, and told him the Gospel Why, your brother 
does not know that you go to church ; your partner 
in business would be almost stupefied with mght if 

ou told him that you took the lord’s Supper. We 

eep these things secret, and why do we never speak 
about them ? I'he answer is a lie : ‘ Because they 
are so sacred we never mention them ; our love to 
Christ is so deep, so sensitive, that not a soul in the 
world suspects its existence \ That is curious, ‘ Come 
all ye that fear God, and I will d^lare unto you 
what He hath done for my soul.* That is better, that 
is making a right use of precious things. There is a 
way of preaching ; there is a blatant way, and there 
is a way self-reserved, and sweetly, musically eIo(]uent. 
Andrew * first findeth his own brother * ; he said : ‘ We 
have found the Messias ; come with us ; let us follow 
up this clue, let us attach ourselves to this gracious 
personality *. ‘ He brought him to Jesus,* We bring 

people to catechisms, to creeds, to dogmas, to cere- 
monies; but Andrew could not rest until he had 
brought his own brother to Jesus. The two pei*8on- 
alities touched the two hearts, entered into one 
another by a sacred spiritual masonry. Have we 
done any work of this kind ? 

II. What more did Andrew do? That would lx? 
enough for most men to do. Yes, but he did n»oi e» 
and you will find the account in John vi. 8, 9 : ‘ One 
of His disciples, Andrew * — that is the second time his 
name occurs ; it is ; that is good — ‘ saith unto Him * — 
spoke unto the Lord? Yes. What did he say? 
The Lord had commanded that the great company 
should be fed ; He said to Philip, ‘ Whence shall we 
buy bread, that all these people may have a crust 
apiece?’ This He said to prove poor Philip, wh<‘ v\as 
on the whole a wobbling little creature, who alvN^yi 
had another question to ask ; ‘for He Himself knew 
what He would do *. So Christ often asks us what we 
think of this or that, not needing our opinions, for 
we cannot teach Omniscience. Well, Andrew came 
to the rescue in a feeble way, but it was the very best 
way he could do ; he said : ‘ There is a lad here who 
hath five barley loaves, and two small fishes; I have 
been with him now, I have counted the loaves, and 
I have turned the fishes over with my finger, but oh, 
how small they are ; what ai e they amongst so many ? ' 
Jesus said : ‘ They will do for a beginning, they will 
do to stai*t with ; make the men sit down *. And 
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Jesus took the loaves, and when He had multiplied 
them by giving thanks, He distributed until all were 
satisfied. Now there are some men — let us call them 
typically the Andrews of the Church — who count up 
what the Church appears to have ; they make truth- 
ful statements, they are somewhat distinguished for 
statistics ; they know' exactly that the loaves were 
five and the fishes were two ; on that they could take 
an oath. They also see the limitations of things. 
Well, they say, the thing is simply absurd ! you are 
going to build a church there ; they say themselves 
it will cost jP 7000, and when I ask them how much 
they have got in hand, thev reply that they have 
already secured jP200 towards the i^OOO. What a 
preposterous disproportion. But Jesus says when the 
men ai*e operating in the right spirit and going in 
the right direction, Make the men sit down ; that 
will do ; the ^00 means two million ; there is an- 
other Church in the two hundred. Get to work, and 
in the multiplication of the two hundred into seven 
thousand, see the out-working of a gracious and most 
Divine miracla That is the way most of us began 
our ministry. 

III. What more did Andrew do? That would 
have been a good day*s work, to bring his own brother, 
and to point out the five loaves and the two fishes. 
What more do we hear about him ? Well, I will 
tell you, * There were certain Greeks among them 
that came up to worship at the feast ; ' they ^came 
first to Philip, and desired that he would introduce 
them, but Philip came and told Andrew. He said : 
‘You had better take up this thing; I don’t know 
about these stranger, I am rather my, and they are 
Greeks ; if they had been people that come from our 
village I would not have minded introducing them, 
but they ;ire of another nationality ’, And Andrew 
said to Philip : ‘ Be a man, I will go with you, and 
together we will tell Jesus’, So Andrew and Philip 
went together, and they told Him that the Greeks 
had come, and they gladdened His heart, Jesus was 
never so sur()rised as He was by faith and unexpected 
love. He came unto His own, and His' own received 
Him not And when He heard that strangers were 
at the door, Greeks, He said, * llie hour is come that 
the Son of Man should be glorified’. How He 
multiplied the occasion, how He greatened it! This 
is what we should do. Who are these that fly as 
doves to their windows ? who are these strange people 
that darken the sky like a flock of birds ? They are 
the nations of the earth, pagans, unexpected and un 
calculated assets of the Son of God. ‘ He shall have 
the heathen for His inheritance, and the uttermost 
parts of the earth for His possession ’ ; the islands 
shall wait for Him, and not a caravan shall tramp the 
wilderness without having His presence and His altar 
and His blessing. — Joseph Paekee. 

THE MODESTY OP TRUE GREATNESS 

* Andrew, Simon Peter’s brother.’— John i. 40, 

The Lord Jesus Christ drew to Himself men of various 
ty^ and of different gifts. The leading types of 


human character are presented in these men who 
formed the nucleus of tne Christian Church — remind- 
ing us that there is a place fpr every man in the 
Lord’s service, whatever nis bent and gifts. Andrew 
was the first, or possibly the second, disciple Jesus 
evei* had ; and it was a proof of his strength of 
character that before any one else had acknowledged 
Jesus to be Messiah, or had even suspected that He 
could be, he left his master, John the Baptist, and 
went with John, the son of Zebedee, to follow Jesus. 
From that day till the hour of his death he was faith- 
ful to the Liord he loved. There are two great 
tiiiths worthy of prayerful consideration which ap- 
pear to be exemplified by the slight recoi*ds given us 
of Andrew's life and character. In the first place it 
throws light : — 

I. On the duty of being content when others out- 
shine us. Andrew never appears to have disgraced 
his position, as Peter did, and he was never deposed 
from it, for after the ascension of the Lord he held 
the same dignified place. Yet you must have noticed 
that he was not always, perhaps we may say he was 
not usually, among the most privileged. We know 
too little of hii^i to say certainly why this was so. 
Probably there was something lacaing in his nature, 
which made him less fit for the highest revelations — 
and, judging from his intimacy with Philip, the head 
of the second group, it may well have been that there 
was a tendency to doubt and hesitation, which pre- 
vented his following the Lord to the loftiest summits 
of faith. Still, the position was a trying one It is 
not easy to be content with such things as you have 
Popularity and prominence are no good tests of worth. 
He who is the true and final judge recognises the real 
worth of every one, and appreciates at its fullest 
cjuiet, unostentatious service. Now let us deal with 
the second truth illustrated by Andrew’s life ; — 

II. On quiet work in bringing othei*s to Jesus. 
There is no evidence that Andrew was a great preacher, 
but he was one of the most successful winners of souls 
the woild ever had. He began work directly he 
found the Messiah. ‘ He first goeth and findeth his 
own brother Simon.’ It would be well if that example 
had been generally followed. But too often it i.s in 
the home W(‘ are most silent. But befoi’e we c/in lead 
othei*s to Him we must ourselves come to Him with 
the promptitude and self-surrender Andrew showed, 
who directly John said, ‘Behold the Lamb of God,* 
arose and followed Jesus. — A. Rowland, The Burdens 
of Life, p. 86. 

THE WORLD’S BENEFACTORS 

* One of the two which heard John speak, and followed Htm, 
waa Andrew, Simon Peter’s brother.’ — John i. 40. 

J. H. Newman writes : ' Andrew is scarcely known 
except by name ; while Peter has ever held the place 
of honour all over the Church ; yet Andrew brought 
Peter to ChiLst And are not the blessed angels 
unknown to the world ? and is not God Himself, the 
Author of all good, hid from memkind at 
partially manifested and poorly glorified, hi a 
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scattered servants here and there? and His Spirit, do 
we know whence It cometh, and whither It goeth ? 
and though He has taught men whatever there has 
been of wisdom among them from the beginning, yet 
when He came on earth in visible form, even then it 
was said of Him, ‘The world knew Him not'. His 
marvellous providence works beneath a veil, which 
speaks but an untrue language ; and to see Him who 
is the Truth and the Life, we must stoop underneath 
it, and so in our turn hide oui*selves from the world. 
They who present themselves at kings* courts, pass 
on to the inner chambers, where the gaze of the rude 
multitude cannot pierce ; and we, if we would see the 
King of kings in His glory, must be content to dis- 
appear from the things that are seen. Hid are the 
saints of God ; if they are known to men, it is acci- 
dentally, in their temporal offices, as holding some 
high earthly station, or effecting some mere civil 
work, not as saints. St Peter has a place in history, 
far more as a chief instrument of a strange revolution 
in human affairs, than in his true character, as a self- 
denying follower of his Ixird, to whom truths were 
revealed which flesh and blood could not discern.* 

R£ferk:^cbs. — J. 40. — J. Keble, Sermons for the Saints* 
Days^ p. 11. Expositor (4th Serioa), voL iii. p. 230; ihid. 
(6tb Series), vol. ix. p. 125. 

THE MISSIONARY SPIRIT 

{For St. Andrew's Day) 

* One ht the two which heard John speak, and followed Him, 
was Andrew, Simon Peter’s brother. He first findeth his 
own brother Simon, and saith unto him, We have found 
the Messias, which is, bein^ interpreted, the Christ’ - 

John i. 40, 41. 

I. A Brother’s Testimony. — Tlie fact before us is 
most striking and instructive. » Out of the three first 
members of the Christian Church, one at least was 
brought to Jesus by the private, quiet word of a 
relative. lie seems to have heard no public preac h- 
ing. He saw no mighty miracle wrought, lie was 
not convinced by any powerful reasoning. He only 
heard his brother telling him that he had found a 
Saviour himself, and at once the work began in his 
soul. The sim|}le testimony of a warm-hearted 
brother was the fii-st link in the chain by which St. 
Peter was drawn out of the world, and joined to 
Christ The first blow in that mighty work by which 
St. Peter was made a pillar of the Church was struck 
by St Andrew’s words, ‘We have found the Christ*. 

II. The Missionary Spirit. — Well would it be for 
the Church of Christ, if all its members were more 
like St Andrew ! Well would it be for souls if all 
nu n and women who have been converted themselves 
would speak to their friends and relatives on spiritual 
subjc cts, and tell them what they have found : ilow 
much good might he done ! How many might be led 
to Jesus, who now live and die in unbelief! The 
woJ k of testifying the Gospel of the grace of God 
ought not to be left to clergy alone. Thousands, 
humanly speaking, would listen to a word from a 
friend, who will not listen to a sermon. Every 
Christian ought to be a home-missionary, a mission- 


ary to his family, children, servants, neighbours, and 
friends. 

III. Following Christ. — Let us take heed that we 
are among those who really follow Christ, and abide 
with Him. It is not enough to hear Him preached 
from the pulpit, and to re^ of Him as described in 
books. We must actually follow Him, pour out our 
hearts before Him, and hold personal communion 
with Him. Then, and not till then, we shall feel 
constrained to speak of Him to othei*8. 

Referkncbs. — I. 40, 41. — C. Bickersteth, The Oospd 
of IncanvoXs LovSy p. 3. T. T. Carter, Oxford Lent Sermons 
for 1868, p. 97 . I. 40-42.— A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holf 
Scripture — SL LukSf p. 62. 

* He first findeth his own brother Simon.'— J ohn 1. 41. 

‘ Mystical, more than magical,' says Carlyle in Sartor 
(Book III. chap. 11 ), ‘is that Communing of Soul with 
Soul, both looking heavenward : here properly Soul 
first speaks with Soul ; for only in looking heavenward, 
take it in what sense you may, not in looking earth- 
ward, does what we can call Union, mutual Ixive, 
Society begin to be passible. How true is that of 
Novalis : “It is certain, my Belief gains quite infinite/y 
the moment I can conceive another mind thereof I ’* ’ 

References. — I. 41. — C. Perren, Revival Sermons in fhU- 
line, p. 281. J. Keble, Sermons for the Saints' Days, p. 1. 
C. S. Horne, Relationships of Life, p. 31. A. P. Stanley, Ser- 
mom on Special Occasions, p. 283. C. S. Robinson, Svtrum 
Peter, p. 114. I. 41, 46, 49 . — Expositor Series), vol. iii. 

p. 277 ; Hyid. (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 288 ; ihiti, (4th Seriw*;, 
vol. i. p. 83. 

OUR BUSINESS AND HOW TO DO IT 

‘And he brought him to Jesus.'— John i. 43. 

I. Herk is our business — ^To bring men to Jesiui. 

(1) It is the business of the preacher. Without that 
what is the good of it all ? Our business is a failure 
— and no failure is so complete and dreary — unk^ss 
we do bring men really to Christ, seeking Him as 
their very life, and finding in Him their joy, and 
their strength, and their all A new creatv/re in 
Christ Jesus is the only thing worth preaching for. 

(2) Here is the business of the Church — to bring men 
to Christ I..et us thank God most devoutly for all 
the social work that has been undertaken ; and that 
the C>hurches and Society generally are lieing stirreil 
to face the great social problems which press upon 
us. But fii-st and foremost, our business is to bring 
men to Christ (3) And because this is our business 
it is your business. Ask yourself to-day this question, 

‘ Why am I a Christian ? ’ It is that thi ough you 
some other may find the Saviour. Nothing can keep 
our souls in health but seeking to bring othei-s to the 
Saviour. 

II. The incident teaches us how to do it (1) In 
Andrew we have a man who has found Jcisus for him- 
self. That is his authority. Our strength for service 
is in our having found Jesus for oui-selves. (2) Then 
this messenger comes fresh from communion with 
Jesus. He is full of it — can think or talk of nothing 
else. His eye flashes, his face shines, his voice rings 
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with the music of it ‘ Simon, we have found Christ' 
'rile best elocution is communion with Jesus Chiist 
Get full of it, and then the messaf^e will find its way 
out, in tongue, and look, and attitude. (3) Ix)ok at 
the man himself. He was a young convert, and had 
no learning. He could not argue about it, and he 
could not preach about it — all of which was a great 
mercy. Because he could do nothing else he had to 
stick to the point — ‘ We have founa Jesus'. Then 
a^ain he was a man of no great ability. (4) Andrew 
did not wait until he could talk to a crowd. He 
took the message to one. The world wants something 
more than preaching. It wants this holy button- 
holing. (6) Neither did Andrew go fortn vaguely 
thinking that he would like to do some good and 
wishing that an opportunity would present itself. 
The hai'dest thing in the world to find is an opportun- 
ity for anything — if you want it, the best way is to 
make it. 'There's Simon,' said he. I will go and 
find him.' In this business’ be business-like. Think 
of some one soul. Begin with the one that is next 
to you. — M. G. Pearse, The Preacher's Magazine, 
vol. XI. p. 549. 

NATURE TRANSFORMED BY GRACE 

‘ And he brought him to Jesus. And when Tesus beheld him, 

He said, Thou art Simon the son of Jona: thou shalt 
be called Cephas, which is by interpretation, A stone.* — 
John i. 42. 

St. John gives us in this verse the first sketch, as it 
were, of a saintly character, in which nature was trans- 
formed by grace. He sets before us a prophecy which 
was made to a Galilean fisherman by One who spoke 
with His eye on the man, his past and present, and 
told him what he was going to be. He was known 
now among men as Simon the son of Jona ; hereafter 
in the future he shall win the name of Cephas, or 
the stone. 

I. Simon, there he stands, a man known among his 
fellows for certain peculiarities, noted for certain 
powers and defects ; men knew his appearance, his 
voice, his powers ; he was Simon and no one elsa 
Here we have the mysteiy of personality. Like as 
we are to one another, as leaves on the same tree, we 
all of us have our scpaiate personality. ‘ We were 
bom originals ; don’t let us die copies.' God wants 
that particular individuality which He gave us. And 
He wants us to be conservative with ourselves. Simon 
would remain Simon, even when he became Cephas. 

II. But our Lord sees in this bit of humanity be- 
fore Him something more than a person. (1) He 
sees a peraon with a history ; he sbinds there with 
fragments of home clinging to him ; he is not only 
Simon, but he is Simon, the son of Jona — his father^s 
son. We are face to face with the great mystery of 
heredity, which I will try to explain. You have in- 
herited certain outward characteristics from your 
parents. But do you realises that it is equally true 
that we inherit moral qualities as well? It is a 
tremendous truth, and we cannot deny it. (2) We 
have more than one pair of ancestors ; what we in- 
herit goes back a long way. There are all sorts of 
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tendencies striving within us, some stronger than 
others, some starting from our parents, some much 
farther back. There is nothing fated or fixed ; good 
and bad are striving within us ; some impulses are 
stronger than others, but the will has to choose be- 
tween them and decide. (3) But there is another power 
still standing behind Simon to influence and form him. 
We read how Philip was of Bethsaida, the city of 
Andrew and Peter. We are face to face with what is 
called environment, our surroundings. School, college, 
the counting-house, the business life — they all re- 
appear in the mystery of the power of environment, 
and exercise a powerful influence in the shaping and 
directing of conduct which acts upon and is reacted 
u|N)n by character. (4) But the determining force 
with St. Peter, after all, was the call and tlie pro- 

E he<^ of Christ. ' Thou shalt be called Cephas.' 

[e found himself suddenly the possessor of an ideal 
for his life, pronounced over him by an authoritative 
voice. — W. C. E. Newbolt, Church Family News- 
paper, vol. XV. p. 278. 

Rkpkrences. — I. 42. — Spurgeon, Sermom, vol. xv. No. 
855. W. C. Wheeler, Semums and Addresses, p. 1. J. Keble, 
Sermons for the Saints* Days, p. 276. E. Bersier, Sermons in 
Paris, p. 63. C. S. Robinson, Simon Peter, p. 126. Expo^ntor 
(4th Series), vol. i. pp. 18, 19; ibid. vol. iii. p. 11 ; ibid. (Uh 
Scries), vol. x. p. 279. I. 43. — H. M. Butler, Christian 
World Palpit, vol. liv. p. 361. Expositor Series), vol. vi. 
p. 174. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — St. John, 
p. 73. I. 43-45. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xl. No. 2376. I. 
43-46. — T. F. Crosse, Sermons (2nd Series), p. 92. 

ST. PHILIP AND ST. JAMES'S DAY 

‘ Philip was of Bethsaida.’— -J ohn i. 44. 

* James, the Lord’s brother.’ — Galatians i. 19. 

‘ In the earlier ages of the Church,' says an eminent 
writer, ‘ the generality of the Apostles enjoyed only 
a general commemoration, which was celebrated on 
1st May, and called the Feast of the Apostles.’ But 
changes were made before the close of the first Chris- 
tian century, and a special day was appointed for 
doing honour to the memoiy of most of the members 
of the Apostolic College, while others of them were 
associated together for some reason or other in one 
celebration, such, for example, as St. Simon and 
St. Jude, and St Philip and St James. It is said 
that when Christians began to collect and treasure 
iq) the relics of celebrated martyrs and saints, about 
the middle of the fourth centuiy, the remains of 
Philip were conveyed from Hierapolis to Rome, and 
there placed in the same grave with those of St. 
James. In the sixth century, Pelagiiis, Bishop of 
Rome, built a church, which he dedicated to the two 
Apostles ; and the alliance thus established has been 
continued until now. 

In the absence of authentic histoiy it is impossible 
to fix the time when the Festival of St. Philip and 
St. James was first celebrated, but it was probably 
in the sixth or seventh century. 

I. The histories of St. Philip and St James are 
full of interest. St Philip, according to St John, 

‘ was of Bethsaida, the city of Andrew and Peter/ 
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located in Galilee. Very likely he was a fisherman 
too, for fishing was the general trade of that place. 

He is generally reckoned among the married Apostles 
of our Loi-d, and it is said that ne had three daughters 
who devoted themselves to a holy life. His sphere of 
af^Kistolic labour was in U[)j)er Asia, whei*e he re- 
mained for many years making many conveils by the 
preaching of the Gospel, and almost effecting the 
spiritual reformation of the whole of the Scythian 
people. At length he visited Hierapolis, in Phrygia, 
to preach the same Gospel in this rich and pros|jer- 
ous but idolatrous city ; and here it is affirmed that 
in his eighty-seventh year the Apostle was martyred 
while exhorting the assembled brethren to hold fast 
the doctrine he had taught them, and while praying 
that the Lord Jesus would preserve the Church as 
He had said. St. James is styled in the Epistle to 
the Galatians, ‘the Lord's brother,' because the 
ancient Fathers believed he was Joseph's son by a 
former wife. The first thrce Evangelists S|)eak of 
him as ‘the son of Alphajus'. He was surnamed 
James the Less, or rather ‘ the Little,' according to 
St. Mark, to distinguish him from the other St. 
James, * the son of Zebedee,' who was killed by 
Herod. He, however, acquired a more honourable 
appellation from the virtue and holiness of his life, 
namely, * St James the J ust '. After the ascension of 
Christ he was elected Bishop of Jerusalem, ‘the 
mother of all other Churches,’ which position he sus- 
tained to the glory of his Lord. He was, it is said, 
of a meek and humble disposition, exceedingly tem- 

C erate. Prayer was his constant practice, and the 
usiness of the Church his one employment At 
length, in the ninety-sixth year of his age, he, too, 
wa.s martyred for the truth. 

II. But let us glance now at their spiritual char- 
acteristics. St. Philip was honoured in being first 
called to be a disciple of our Lord. He had held 
some conversation with Andrew and Peter before, 
but they returned afterward to their fishing trade. 
When the I^rd saw Philip in Galilee the day follow- 
ing, He said unto him, ‘Follow Me,' and, like 
Matthew, he instantly and coi*dially obeyed. And 
having found Christ for himself, he would have 
Nathanael do the same, and he brought him to Jesus. 
After this, we find him, as a practice man, associated 
with St. Andrew at the feeding of the five thousand 
(John VI. 6 - 14 ) and the introduction of certain 
Greeks to Jesus (John xii. 20, 21). But that 
which especially characterises St. Philip in the 
Gospels is his one great desire for the true knowledge 
of God. ‘ Lord, show us the Father,’ said Philip to 
Jesus, ‘and it sufficeth us.’ Such was Philip’s 
supreme desire ; and in the person of Christ Himself 
this desire had been met ‘The revelation of the 
Gospel,’ says Dr. Stier, ‘is not God and Christ, but 
God in Christ’ St James figures conspicuously in 
the Acts of the Apostles and in contemporary history, 
but nothing is distinctively recorded of him in the 
Gospels during the time that he attended with the 
other disciples ujxm our Lord ; immediately after 
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His Resurrection, however, the Lord specially mani- 
fested Himself to James (I Cor. xv. 7 ). The Epistle 
of James is more than enough to show his charaicter 
and to distinguish him among the Apostles of Jesus; 
for, though Christian doctrine is rather implied than 
distinctly brought out, it is a storehouse of Godly 
morality, and proves how holily and righteously he 
must have livea who wrote it. In the highest sense, 
he was indeed ‘the servant of God and the Ixjrd 
Jesus ( 'hrist 

Rbferknces. — I. 45. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 448 ; 
ibid, vol. X. p. 407. I. 46, 46.— W. H. Hutchings, Sermon- 
Sketches (2nd Series), p. ^3. H. Melvill, Penny Pulpit^ 
No. 1493, p. 81. I. 45-49. — A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture — St. John^ p, 85. I. 45-51. — Spurgeon, SemumSf 
vol. xvi. No. 921. 

HOW NATHANAEL CAME TO CHRIST 

* Philip saith unto him, Come and see.’— John i. 46. 

One of the most striking characteristics of the min- 
istry of our Lord Jesus Christ when on earth was the 
intense care and patience with which He dealt with 
individuals, and His ministry in this respect is in en- 
tire contrast to all the prior dealings of God with 
men in the previous dispensation. It has been truly 
said that there are many ways to Christ, but only 
one way to God. Men come to Christ by many 
diverse pathways, but once come into His presence, 
they find that He and He alone is the way to God 
and the way to the home of God's eternal love. 

I want to speak of one who came to Jesus Christ 
at the commencement of Christ’s ministry, and of 
whom Jesus Christ uttered words of commendation 
which were applied to no other one, I mean the case 
of Nathanael. 

I. A State of Unrest. — This man was ‘ an Israelite 
indeed,' ‘ a man versed in all the teachings of the old 
Mo.saic Law, a man doubtless devoted to the ordin- 
ances of that primary revelation of God to man, the 
Levitical system, one who had sounded the depths of 
God's revealing grace and love of old, but one who 
was dissatisfied evidently in his heart with what he 
had learned in the Law and by the Prophets. What' 
ever Nathanael's doubt may have been — and he ex- 
pressed it when he heard that Christ came from 
Nazareth — whatever may have been the foundation 
of his doubt, he was at least an honest man, and 
when this was presented to him as a possible solution 
to his difficulties he came and saw. 

II. The Remedy for Doubt. — There is much 
modern doubt about Jesus Christ which is mixed 
with pride, there is much modern doubt which does 
not seek a solution, much modem doubt which is far 
from being, as was the doubt of this man, willing to 1^ 
enlightened, willing to be shown the fullness of truth, 
willing to act upon it when shown. There is an 
essential difference between a man struggling for the 
light and being satisfied with the darkness, trying 
to find out G^ for himself and that, with a view 
to regulating and readjusting his life in regard 
to God, anef a mere specious holding of cheaply 
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niH(le and easily found doubts which we hug to our- 
selves. Nathanael was not such an one. When this, 
the greatest of all Christian evidences and apolo- 
getics, was brought to him, ‘ Come and see,' he 
showed his candour, his sincerity, his honesty, by 
going to Christ and interviewing Him, and finding 
out at first hand what and who was this mysterious 
One announced as ‘ the Lamb of God that taketh 
away the sins of the world \ 

III. Omniscience Reveais Divinity. — Then when 
Philip and Jesus and Nathanael met, Christ said, 

* Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile' 
That does not mean ‘ In whom is no sin,' but ‘ In 
whom is no insincerity, an honest man, a man who 
is willing to obey the truth when he knows it, a man 
willing to do the will of God, if it can be found out, 
and hence a man to whom the doctrine shall be fully 
known *. Then with one revealing flash Jesus said to 
him, ‘ I saw thee when thou wost under the fig-tree ’. 
Jt'sus proclaims His divinity by an exhibition of His 
omniscience. 

IV. An Enlargement of Man’s Horizon. — Christ 
enlarges a man's daily life, removes the horizon of 
life and pushes it farther distant than it could ever 
be by nature. Life is a bigger thing, a broader thing, 
a higher ideal and harder task to a man who has 
come into the presence of Christ, as did this man, 
than to any man who has not so experienced Him. 

V. Unbroken Communion with Qod. — One thing 
more. ‘ He saith unto Him, Hereafter ye shall see 
heaven open, and the angels of God ascending and 
descending upon the Son of man.' Proclaiming 
Himsell, with a reference which Nathanael well knew 
as an Israelite to be that ladder by Jacob seen at 
Bethel, Jesus proclaims Himself as the only means 
of communication between earth and heaven, and as 
One Who communicates man's needs in the ascent to 
God and Grod’s grace to man in the descent. No 
man comes to Jesus Christ and departs unsatisfied. 
No man comes to Christ but he goes out into the 
world to the old life in a new power, for to him 
henceforth who has made Him the Saviour, the King 
also of his life, heaven is opened, and he sees the 
greater things added, grace sufficient to his needs, 
strength pro}K)rtioned to his toil, and love beyond 
compare and expression. 

John i. 46 . 

Oua rank in the scale of being is determined entirely 
by the objects in which we are interested. — Spinoza. 

Rhkkrbnohs. — I. 46. — W. M. Sinclair, tVords from 8t, 
Paul (2ad Series), p. 161. M. Brokeiishire, Christian World 
Pulpily vol. xliv. p. 394. C. Bickersteth, The Gospel of In- 
eamate Love, p. 12. T. L. Cuyler, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xlvi. p. 30. H. P. Liddoii, Univarsity Sermons (2nd 
SerieH), p. 1. A Scotch Preacher, The Strait QatCy p, 108. 
Phillips Brooks, The Mystery of Ini^quity; p. 129. 

* Jesus saw Nathanael coming to Him, and saith of him, Be- 

hold an Israelite indeed, in whom is no gfuile.’ — John i. 47 . 

Nathanael, as a genuine (aXrjdm) Israelite, free from 
prejudice, is contrasted with the majority of the Jews 
who were stubborn, suspicious, and distrustful of Jesus 


their Messiah (cf. vui. 89-40). Nathanael's nature, 
it is implied, was unwarped. When Philip said, 
Come and see, he put aside his inherited prejudice 
and went with his friend to inquire. The aoseiice of 
S 0 X 09 has been usually taken to suggest a contrast 
between him and Jacob or Israel, who caught at God's 
blessing by guile. ^laparjXevTrj^ at any rate, seems to 
convey some implicit allusion to the patriarch. But 
may it not be to his vision of God at Bethel (Gen. 
XXVIII. 12 f.) to which there is an evident allusion in 
verse 61 {Ye shall see heaven open, and the angeU 
of Ood ascending and descending upon the Son 
of man) ? Dr. Abbott, in his Johannine Orammar 
(pp. 595-596), prefers indeed to connect the phrase 
with the vision at Penuel (Gen. xxxil 80-81). ‘It 
was there that Jacob said, I have seen Ood face to 
face; and from this fact Philo, though erroneously, 
explains the name of “ Israel," there given to Jacob, 
as seeing Ood,'^ Probably both visions of God to 
‘ Israel ' are blended in the thought of this passage. 
Nathanael, this ideal, straightforward, sincere discipe, 
is a better Jacob, and he has a better vision of God. 
To the writer's mind, he is evidently the type of all 
genuine disciples, for the address in verae 61 passes 
into the plural, indicating that a wider circle is in 
view. If the guile, from which he is declared to be 
free (cf. Ps. xxxii. 2), were extended to cover man's 
relations to his fellow-men as well as to God, an apt 
illusti’ation might be found in John Wesley's remark : 
‘ I am this day thirty yeai*s old, and till this day I 
know not that I have met with one person of that 
age, except in my father's house, who did not use 
guile, more or less '. — James Moffatt. 

Rbfbrbnobs. — 1. 47 . — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. uxr. No. 
2068. H. C. Beeching, Seven Sermons to Schoolboys, p. 24. 
John Watson, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Iv. p. 401. H. 
Rix, Sermons, Addresses, cmd Essays, p. 40. Expositor (7ik 
Series), voL v. p. 191. 

OUTSIDE FRIENDS OP JESUS 

* Whence knowest Thou me John i. 48 . 

Jesus Christ was always surprising His disdplet by 
saying to this or that man whom the disciples did 
not know. Let him come in. The disciples sometimes 
gave the Master sour looks, yea, looks of distrust and 
utter unbelief regarding His judgment of these people. 
They would have tum^ them away ; they turned the 
chilaren away, and when you turn tihe children away 
you turn the mothers away, and when you turn the 
mothers away you turn the fathers away. They were 
great at turning away people. Jesus Christ said, 
Let him come. Lord, wnat! this man? Yea, this 
man ; let him come. But we know something about 
him. I know more than you know. Before any 
Philip amongst you saw this man I saw him, the 

' Dr. Abbott does not suggest, apuarently^ that this con- 
nection was made by the writer of the Fourth Go8|)el or by 
Jesus. He simply adds, 'Those who take this view would 
discern in the words addressed to Nathanael, i. 47, “ Behold 
an Israelite indeed,” the meaning, Behold one that sees CM,’* 
and would find an appropriateness between this and the follow- 
ing words ’ (in l 50). 
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shadow of the fig-tree could not conceal him ; let him 
come. If this he done, who knows how many people 
may be included in the love of Christ that we never 
thought of in that cx)nnection ? Who can count the 
flock of God ? See how they pour down the hills, 
and rise up out of the valleys, an exceeding great 
host, elect, chosen, foreordained, children of eternity. 
Yet there are some persons who think they know 
who are fit to come to the Lord’s table and who are 
not They are the persons who know exactly how 
uiany persons the (Church of God can hold. Their 
temple floor is only so many hundred yards long 
and 80 many bundled yards wide, and beyond that 
accommodation all is outside. Outside what? Even 
some of us may be inside and may hardly know 
it. There is a word of cheer for you tiiis hot 
noontide in the city of London. We may hardly 
venture to claim to be inside, yet we may be there ; 
His mercy whom we adore as God endureth for 
ever. The Lord of the feast will find room for 
all His guests, and the guests shall be thousands of 
thousands, squared and cubed up to the ever enlarg- 
ing numbers, — pei*sons who have never entered into 
the imagination of sectarian or bigoted minds to con- 
ceive as being elect of God. 

1. Take this very man Nathanael ; How do I come 
to be known, and known by name, by Thee, Thou new 
Man? how is it? Jesus knew him before he was 
bom ; Jesus knew us all before we were knowable. 
He never pleeuled being an agnostic in relation to 
us. It suits oiu* little tiny vehement vanity to be 
agnostics in relation to (iod, but God has never been 
an agnostic in relation to us. Consider that as a 
conception in poetry, and magnify it beyond all 
other poetry ever known amongst men. Take it as 
idealism, transcendentalism, apply to it what flashy 
name you plejxse, there remains the central fact ; in 
the conception of the llible we have never been absent 
a moment froiy the consciousness and the love of God. 
Thus Jesus Christ surprises every one who comes to 
Him. He mentions the name, refera to family cir- 
cumstances, (|uotes some instance of domestic history, 
recalls to the mind some tender providence. The 
Lord Jesus works wonderful miracles in reminiscence, 
80 that memory is His fii'st resurrection ground ; He 
blows the trumpet, the dead memory gives up all 
that it had forgotten even of the love of (jod and 
tlu‘ tender mercy of the Most High, and we see new 
lights flashing upon the dead past. Nathanael was 
recognised as ‘an Israelite indeed’. It was Je^us 
Christ’s way ; He made much of encouragement. 
Wondrous things occur at the supper table of the 
Lord ; wlien Jesus is youi* guest He may knight 
you on the spot ; when you entertain siieh Uovrdty 
yon ae(|nirc im'llahle honours, new names, uppermost 
crowns. \Vh it is this man, your Master, wliom vc 
call Cl ulst, onght to have known, and what manner 
of man is this? he is chief among th(' publicans, he 
is rich, he tyrannises over the people ; your master 
if he were a good man would not have dined with 
/acchons And » the Lord stood up and knighted 


him with the sword of heaven, and said, Forasmuch 
as he also is a son of Abraham. Dead memories re* 
vived, old associations quickened, forfeited privilege# 
restored, man awakened. Zaccheus, thou also art a 
son of Abraham. Who shall count the flock of God ? 
Give me back that list you wrote. Is the name of 
Nathanael on it? No. The name of Zaccheus f 
No. Take it back and count better. 

II. And once Jesus treated men in clumps and 
groups ; He enlarged the unit from individuality to 
family. Once He put up, so to say, a whole family, 
and said, This is the larger unit; we are adyancinff 
from pei*sonality or individuality to the family, ana 
by-and-by wc* shall go to the country, and by-and-br 
to another country, and on, and on, till all flesh shall 
see the glory of the I^ord. It was His way. And 
Jesus loved Martha ind Mary and Lazarus. Have 
you got these people down on your list ? No. Take 
it back and write it l>etter. We are talking about 
the outside and unrecognised friends of Jesus Christ. 
Shall this man enter into our sanctuary ? Yes, ha 
is a member, and his name has been on the com- 
munion roll for some years. Is that the reason why 
he should entcT? Yes. It is a poor reason. Ana 
there was a ruler that came to Jesus by night 
Perhaps he had more time tlieii ; came to Jesu^ is 
the point , by night is the accident. Come by day, 
or by night, and welcome all We do not expect 
everybody to come in the broad noontide and to ba 
of the proj)ortions of a giant or the dignity of a 
hero ; we expect every poor heai t to come just as it 
can according to its own pain and conviction of 
sin and weariness and sense of self-helplessnesa. 
There is only one way to God : there are a thou- 
sand ways to Christ.— Joseph Parker, City TevipU 
Pulpit, vol. iiL p. 252. 

* When thou wast under the fig-tree 1 saw thee.’— John i. 4 SL 

* Depend upon it,’ says James Smetham, ‘ in many of 
those old illuminated books, done by pious monk*, 
ages ago, in retired abbeys standing silent among the 
corn-seas, there are wrought into the border of the 
Gospels and other books the whole life and soul and 
history of the men who did them ; but tenderly veiled, 
I trust that under the fig leaves of the margin God 
saw many a Natlianael at his orisons.* 

John 1, 49. 

Am I to go plowthering and sniffling for years in the 
immeasurable mass of ‘ evidences ? Then God help 
me and help nineteen-twentieths of the race I But 
my full heart, it replies with the distinctness of a 
golden hell, Rabbi, Thou art the Son of OocL 
Thou art the King of Israel , — James Smetham. 

Refeiiknck8. — I. 49. — Archbishop Basil, Addresses and 
Sertno7is, pp. 100 and 112. I. 60.— Spurgeon, tiemumn, voL 
xxxiv. No. 2021. I. 60, 61, — W. T. Davison, Christum 
IVorld Pulpit, vol. lii. p. 69. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxv. 
No. 1478. A. Maclaren, Expositions oj Holy Scripiurs — 8L 
John, p. 98. I. 51. — J. Keble, Sermons for Uie Saints* Dafu, 
p. 829. H. Biishnell, Christ and His Salvation, p. 391. £»* 

positar (7th Scries), vol. v. p. 477- 
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• The marriese in Cane,’— John ii. i. common sense, is necessary for permanent married 

Melanchthon wrote to Camerarius on Januaiy 19, happiness. (8) Unselfishness is a grace peculiarly 

1550 ncMed in the state of marriage. 

‘ When I heard yesterday that Fasoltus had returned HI- I can but add a little cluster of counsels which 
[from FVussiaJ I went to call on him, that I might may contribute to a noble ideal and a hapjn experi- 
ask his servant about our children [i.e. his motherl^s ence of marriage. Let there be no secrets between 

f randchildren, who were with their father, George husband and wife. Scorn and dread all jealousy. 

abinus, at Konigsberg; and the young son of Be courteous, and that always. Do not overlook 
Camerarius]. The servant was away somewhere, but «ny element of attractiveness in your home. Practise 
when your name was mentioned, Fasoltus showed always the calm strong virtue of forbearance. Keep 
me the letter addressed to you by Sabinus. I thought a lovely temper, or if you possess it not seek by the 
it better not to open it, although I beg that you will grace of Christ to possess it. It will help to ensure 
read as many as you like of those addressed to me. I the blesserlness of mairiage that those who contein- 
hojic it contains no news of death or sorrow, and with |>l 'te it anticipate the retrospect Live as you will 
my whole heart I pray that the Son of God who, as wish you had lived Do not, like Carlyle, have to 
Ircna?us says, is always present with the Church, may shed bitterly remini.scent tears. Road the literature 
preserve both your family and mine He knows how of marriap. Study what the Scripture saith. Rely 
great is the weakness of the human race, as we are upon God’s promised guidance— D insdalk T. Young, 
reminded by the reading of the Gospel for to-day. Messages for Home and Life, p. 98. 
in which it is recorded that a marriage was held in Rbvbbhnob. — II. 1 . — Exporitor (6tb Series), vol. L p. 177- 

^na, i.«. in a place of reeds [in Ari^dineto] es even ^ there was a marriage in C«ui of Galilee 

Aurogallus inteiprcts the word. Ihis poor human . . and both Jesus was called, and His disciples, to the 

nature is morc fragile than reeds, but in this place of mairiage*— John ii. i, x 

reeds the Son of God is present,’ — Corpus Ref or- Nathanaki, had been promised the vision of greater 
matommy voL vil, col. 638 . ^ things in Jesus, and this opening scene of the ministry 

C • / , forms the first revelation of the new order which was 

MARRIAGE ^ * being inaugurated. It was to be free from the narrow 

•There was a marriage.*— J ohh n. i* arbitrary abstinenci* of asceticism. Unlike John 

What destinies tuni on marriage! — destinies so theBaptist,»Je8us took His disciples freely to a country 
multiplied that it is profanation to characterise a wedding, as if to mark the genial spirit of His religion, 
marriage as a commonplace episode The significance of the incident, in this aspect, does 

I. Marriage is a Divine institution. It was estab- not ne^ to be underlined. But itaitquires additional 
lislied in Eden. The Bible says much of this God- and unsuspected emphasis if we connect it with the 
ordained rite. God founded this honourable estate, words immediately preceding it in the first chapter 
and to violate it is to rebel against the law of our of the Gospel. There, as was suggested in an earlier 
Maker. Nothing is more sinister than the deprecia- series of thcsi notes, Nathanael seems to be regardt*d 
tion of marriage in some quarters to-day. It is an as a better Jacob, to whom, as ‘ Israel ’ or ‘ seeing 
evil omen indeed. Beware of such a tendency. No- God,’ a better union of the Divine Being is vouch- 
thing is more necessary for the well-being of a State safed. Hereafter ye shall see heaven open, and the 
than a firm adhesion to the Divineness of the oi'dinance angels of Ood ascending and descending upon 
of nianiage. the Son of man. The allusion is not to any appear- 

II. If this institution is to bring happiness there ances of angels Imt to the life of Christ on earth 
are laws which must be observed, qualities which regarded as a continuous revelation and communica- 
must be cultivated. (1) Religion is the most urgent tion of God to men. ‘ La vie de Jesus va etre coinme 
condition of true mari iage happiness. A marriage une continuelle revelation du ciel, un commerce pareil 
without Jesus has an unprosperous outlook. (2) k celui que vit Jacob dans sa fameuse vision, ou les 
Honest and deep love is essential to a happy marriage, anges allaient et veiiaient pour accomplir les ordres 
Love alone has the key of the ti*casure-house of happy de Dieu. Ce commerce a et^ inaugure par Tincarna- 
marriage. (8) Fidelity is an inexorable necessity of tion du Verbe et ladescente deTEsprit; il necessera 
marriage. (4) Mutuality is indispensable to a happy plus desorniais tant que diirera sur la terre la mani- 
man'iage. Once there is the shadow of suspicion, restation du Christ. Les an^es sont done le symbole 
peace and joy depart. Dr. Dale admonishes against reel de Tassistance divine qui eclateradans les miracles 
'diminution of mutual interest’ and the admonition du Sauveur’ (Loisy). 

is seasonable. ’Fhe loss of interest is the blight of Now the interesting thing is that this Jacob, whose 
love. (5) There must be a sustained expression of vision of God at Peniel is thus employed to figure 
affection if marriage is to be a day of orightness. forth the fuller reve lation of the Son of man to 
Que en Victoria declared that the Prince Consort was Christians, was regarded by Philo as the typical 
a ‘lover* all through their married life. Love that ascetic. In some circles of Jewish Hellenism, ascetic 
is never uttered dies. (6) The homely quality we discipline W6i8 held to be the supreme condition of 
call common sense is another essential of a happy beholding God. Anti-social rigour was the motto of 
maiTiage. (7) Thrift, which is but an aspect of the elect The body had to be kept down, social ties 
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hrokeji, and all joys sternly crushed, if the soul was 
to attain the beatific vision of the things Divine. 
Philo, who voices this feeling, displays real ingenuity 
in interpreting Jacob’s life along this line. To him 
‘Jacob,’ says Dr. M. Fried lander (in Dit religidaen 
Bewcgungen innerhalb des Judentums im Zeit- 
alter Jeau^ 1905, pp. 256 f ), ‘ is the ascetic /car 
who has to fight hard against all that is earthly, in 
order to attain the vision of God.’ The stone on 
which he pillows his head at Peniel (Gren. xxvni. 11) 
represents the rigour of life which prepares one for 
the sight of God. So Philo argues {de Somn. h 446), 
if the ascetic is eager in the practice of this discipline, 
then instead of bc*ing called Jacob the supplanter, he 
will be hailed as Israel o deov op&v. 

This associ ition of Jacob’s vision with asceticism 
Mould obviously lend point to the promise of Jesus in 
John L 51, as well as to his action in if. 2 f. ’Phe 
( onditions of beholding God’s glory were no longer 
to be considered as implying a strict, unsocial as- 
ceticism, which was possible only to an elite of dis- 
tinguished pietists or recluses like the Therapeutae. — 
Jamks Moffatt. 

Rkferbnces. — 11. 1, 2. — R. W. Church, Village Sermom^ 
p. 36. T. H. Ball, PerstLodom^ p. 39. (7th Series), 

voL V. p. 475 . II. 1-11. — A, Maclaren, Expositiom of Holy 
Scripture—SL John, p. 110. 

THE SOCIAL LIFE OP THE CHRISTIAN 

* And both Jesus was called, and His disciples, to the marriage.* 
—John 11. 2. 

I. Christ’s Example. — The naiTative of the mar- 
riage at Cana in Galilee shows us clearly that our 
Lord did not disdain the festive board. He went to 
the wedding-feast and took His disciples with Him. 
There is no reason why His disciples of to-<lay should 
abstain from social entertainments, but we must be 
quite sure that we can take Him with us. It is a 
matter of common experience that there are social 
engagements to which we are invited where, our own 
instinct tells us, He would not, if I may so express it, 
feel at home. Where the Master cannot go is no 
place for the disciple. 

II. Some Cautions. — But when we go into society 
let us beware lest, by our own act, or by assenting to 
the actions of others, we may do harm. 

1. Pride may come there (St. Matt, xxiil 6). 

2. Vanity may come there. Vanity of dress, vanity 
of face, vanity of manners, vanity of conversation. 
Souls have been lost in society, having acquired there 
the habit of turning everything to account for one 
end — self-display. 

3. ('harity may not come there. It comes not, or 
it stays not, where scandal is— discussion of other 
men’s affairs, conduct, character. 

4. Even reverence may be wanting. How often 
has a jest pointed and winged by Scriptui'e — a -ludic- 
rous quotation, or a humorous allusion — planted in 
some memory an association not to be lost, ruinous 
to the futui*e use of a whole text or context of in- 
spiration I 


111 . Positive Duties. — Butin all watchings against 
evil there should be a positive striving after good. 
Let a high aim and a Christian motive go witli us 
into society, and we shall not be there like men armed 
for self-defence or chained against offending, but 
rather as free and large-hearted friends, fearing no evil, 
liecause God is with us. We must go as Christians. 

1. Eaniest prayer for a special blessing will be the 
preliminary and safeguard of all. This will ftilfil 
itself most often in undesigned and unstudied ways. 
A Christian man in society does not always te I k of 
sacred things. He never forces religious converse! t ion ; 
but, on the other hand, he never shrinks from the 
avowal of distinctly Christian sentiments. More 
often, however, he is called rather — and it is no easy 
duty — to judge as a Christian, and to speak .as a 
(Christian, upon matters not religious. ‘If anv man 
speak,’ says St. Peter, ‘ let him speak as it we e o aelet 
of God ’ ; such words as have truth in them, and faith, 
and wisdom, however common the topics to which 
they appear to have regard. 

2. There are many other ways in which he may 
speak and use influence for his Master. 

(а) He can win others by the chai m of a thoroughly 
Christian and therefore powerfully attractive spirit 

(б) Sometimes a word, or scarcely a woi*d of his, 
will not only check the running down of some 
maligned character, but even rectify the misappre- 
hension from which slander had started. 

(c) Sometimes in a crowded reception-room, th at 
which could not, without obtrusivencss, have b(‘eii 
said at the table, has been uttered with saving (X)wer 
to an individual guest 

The effect of a Christian man’s pi escnce in common 
society should be to make others feel that they were 
in a good atmosphere. 

HOLY MATRIMONY 

* Jesus . . . was called to the marriage.'— John a, s. 

OuE subject to-night is holy matrimony. I fear with 
many young peojue the emphasis is not placed on the 
word aoly, out on the word matrimony. This fact 
may account for so many unhappy unions, and for 
much of the misery in the wedd^ lives of the rich 
and the poor alike. It is very hard to get young people 
to realise the importance, and the s^mnity of the 
step they are about to take, when they enter into the 
married state. For weal or for woe it is the most un- 
poii;ant step in life that any man or woman can take. 
I would therefore ask you to consider marriage, both 
from its heavenly and from its earthly sides. We 
are too apt to consider the earthly side alone. 

I. Marriage is a Divine institution. It was the 
first appointed ordinance after the creation of maa 
It was adorned and beautified with the presence of 
Christ, at ih^ first miracle which He wrought in Cana 
of Galilee. Just in so far as we enter into this holy 
estate in the fear of God — * marrying in the Lonf,’ 
as the Apostle Paul saith — in so far will we find it a 
state of happiness and peaceful joy. 

II. Marriage has its earthly or human aide. Do 
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not allow youi'selves to ‘drift’ into it. Deep, true, 
honest love on both sides is the only bond that will 
bear the strain of married life. Such love can only 
be founded on character and mutual i-espect. It 
deepens and grows as the year’s roll on, and the faces 
become furrowed, and the hair whitened with the 
snows of many winter’s. Beware of secret marriages. 

‘ Honour your father and mother* is a law that re- 
quires to be observed more than it is, where love, 
courtship, and marriage is in question. 

III. The purpose of marriage. ‘ It was ordained for 
the mutual society, help, and comfort that the one 
should have of the other both in prosperity and ad- 
versity.* Here we liave the two aspects of marriage 
— the heavenly and the earthly — combined. There 
is to be a holy emulation between them in helping 
each othcL* forward in that higher and holier life of 
the spirit, as well as to be a help to each other in the 
things pertaiiiing to this earthly life. You remember 
in the Paradiso of the great Italian poet, that he 
(Dante) had as his leader through those happy regions 
his beloved Beatrice. He tells us that he only knew 
of his ascent into the higher and holier plains of Para- 
dise, not by conscious motion, but by the growing 
beauty on the face of Beatrice. So we, too, in many 
a home, may trace the upward ascent of husband 
and children, to higher and holier heights of character, 
by the growing beauty, the sweet and holy influence, 
of wife and mother. 

Young men, abjure all ‘low’ views of marriage. 
Seek a good woman rather than a clever woman. — 
T. J. Madden, Address^^s to all Sorts and Condi- 
tions of Men, p. 53. 

llKFfc:RENCE 8 . — II. 2 . — S. Bariiig-Gould, Fillage Preaching 
for a Year ( 2 nd Series), vol. i. p. 72 ; ibui, vol. i. p. 105. 

John ii. 3. 

On theTeiraceof Envy, in the Purijatorio (xiii. 25 f.), 
Dante ht ars voices in the air which whip the soul to 
generosity. One is Mary’s sentence, ‘They have no 
wine.’ It is a simple and homely act of kindly fore- 
thought to save her neighbour’s shame or confusion. 
P(Thaps the suggestion is right that it is meant as a 
corrective of the envy with which women too often 
regard the lavish preparations and display made in 
other women’s feasts. An envious woman would have 
a secret joy in the breakdown of the an-angements ; 
to the Virgin’s kind aiid neighbourly heart it only 
causes pain. — J, S. Carroll, Prisoners of Hope, p. 
188. 

References. — II. 3. — H. R. Gamble, The Ten Virgine, p. 
49. II. 3, 4. — H. S. Holland, ChrUtian World Pulpit, vol. 
xlv. p. 33. IJ. 4. — S. H. Fleming, Fifteen Mivute Sermons for 
the People, p. 148. J. Keble, Sermons for ChriMmas to Epi^ 
phamj, p. 407. Bishop Westcott, Village Sermons, p. 68, Ex- 
positor (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 93 ; ibid. (6th Series), vol. vi. 

p. 106. 

THE LESSON OP OBEDIENCE 

‘ Whatsoever He saith unto you, do it' — John ii. 5 , 

Mary, the mother of our Lord, speaks only on three 
occasions (in the sacred records), and those thi-ee 


utterances of hers are like three clear notes of a bell 
— of metal sound, and rich. ‘ Whatsoever He saith 
unto you, do it.* Here her words reveal the disciple’s 
perfect loyalty. But her words need some explana- 
tion. Whore had she learned the necessity of men 
yielding this implicit obedience ? Where, but in that 
quiet home-life at Nazareth. There she had studied 
Him with a love that became more and more filled 
with reverence ; there she realised the mystery of His 
nature ; and among other things, that there were 
meaning He intended to convey which could not be 
set forth in words, but must be displayed in action ; 
that only by doing His will, even when it was darkest, 
could she and others truly come to the light which 
she knew was in Him. Her words here, then, were 
not what they may seem at fii*st sight, the* utterance 
of despaii*, but their tone is that of hope. She does 
not mean to say, ‘ We cannot know Him,’ but ‘ He 
must take His own way to make us know Him, to 
make Himself known to us. We cannot undei-stand 
His words. Let us see what II(‘ does. Let us put 
ourselves into action by obedience, and we shall 
understand Him.’ Surely she struck there the note 
of all the best Christian experience that has come 
down through all the ages sinc(‘. How familiar has 
be ome the simple attitude of the puzzled soul which 
cries : ‘ Lord, reveal Thyself in dealing with me ; I 
will not hinder Thee ; I will obey Thee. Whatsoever 
Thou sayest unto me, I will do it’ In submissive 
acxjeptance of God’s will we shall understand that 
which no mere study of His words could teach us. But 
yet the words of Mary here do not allow us to forget 
that all true waiting for Christ’s self- revelation is of 
an active and not merely of a passive sort ‘ What- 
soever He saith unto you, do it* 

I. There is something to be done, in oi’der that Jesus 
nft!iy show out completely what He is trying to make 
manifest. (This is His will in His dealings with us.) 
And acts become little or great only according to the 
degree in which God manifests Himself and works 
through them. It was not because she knew that 
they would have wine or something better, it was 
because her Son would surely show Himself through 
their obedience, if they obeyed, that Mary cared what 
these servants did. Our Lord, then, will not perfectly 
reveal Himself except in His action on and through 
obedient men. 

II. But another question comes. ‘ Intelligence 
comes by obedience ; but can I obey Him till I first 
know what He has to say ? Can I admit the right of 
another to bid me obey ? ’ Now here it is necessarT 
to distinguish clearly between ‘faith’ and ‘sights 
Faith is tne knowledge of a person ; sight is the per- 
ception of a thing. To believe anyone on faith is to 
believe it because that person is trustworthy. To 
believe anything on sight is to believe it because wo 
ourselves perceive it to be true. We see then what a 
perfect right one has — one who knows ( hrist by a 
true experience, as Mary here — to bid others obej 
Him, even though they know not What orders m 
may give. 
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III. But it is not often thut a man who seriously 
desires to know His will can be in doubt about it. 
If Jesus were at hand, you would go out and ask Him : 

‘ Is it Thy will, O Lord, that I should do this or 
that?’ Can you not ask Him now? Is that act 
right ? Would He do it ? Would He have it done ? 
Will it help my soul? If the answer to these and 
suchlike questions is ‘ Yes/ and if the heart and con- 
science l)e clearly convincc^i, it is His bidding ; it is 
His command as clearly as if His gracious Form stood 
visibly before you, and His Finger pointed to the 
task ; and when, |)erhaps, the act is of itself obviously 
right, it is more than ever His command, just because 
it is the refussertion, the enforcement of essential duty. 
He does not make righteousness ; He reveals it ; and 
when the loving soul obeys it is conscious that it is 
doing at His command what it was bound to do. 

I know what He, there in His glory, here in my 
heart, wants me to do to-day, and, if I seek Him in 
prayei-, I know that I shall not be niistaken in my 
tcnowledga It is no guess of mine. It is His voice 
that speaks to me. In obedience to Him lie s the real 
bond of union between this life and the life that lies 
beyo!ul the grava There obedience will be the 
essence and delight of life. Let us seek to do what- 
soever He saith unto us now, that we may be ready 
for the higher duties which He will give in ctemity. 
— The late Bishop Phillips Brooks, The Light of 
the World. 

REFERsycES. — II. 6, — Spurgeon, SermonSy vol. zxzix. No. 
2317. II. 6. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 262. 

FOUR POINTS OF GOOD SERVICE 
• Jesus saith unto them, Fill the waterpots with water. And 
they filled them up to the brim. And He saith unto them, 
Draw out now. ’ -John ir. 7. 

And they were wise and faithful servants. They 
could little have thought when they did their duty 
so heartily that thi.s their good deed should be told 
wherever the Gospel should be preached in the whole 
world. They nFight have said, Who is this stranger 
that presumes to give us orders? J hey might have 
gone about their work listlessly and half-heartedly 
— just putting in a little water, and giving them- 
selves no further ti’ouble. But no. ‘ Fill the water- 
pots with water. And they filled them up to the 
orim* 

L Few people seem to think what a great Christian 
virtue this heaitiness is. ‘ Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy might’ We read the 
blessing of the Hrue in heart’ over and over again 
in the Psalms. Never be deceived or deceive your- 
selves that it does not much matter how you do little 
duties. The prophet says : * If thou hast run with the 
footmen, nd they have wearied thee, how canst thou 
contend with horses ? ’ 

II. I iCarn anotlier thing from this text God gives 
us graces, according to the preparation we make for 
them. If these servants had only half-filled the 
pitchers, their master would have had only half as 
much wine. 

III. ‘Draw out now.’ So whatever He gives us, 
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He gives us to this end not that we should keep it 
to ourselves, but that we should share it with others. 
Freely we have received, freely give. If He has given 
us time which we may spend for the good of others — 
draw Oat now. If He has given us money of which 
we can spare — draw out now. If He has given us 
influence — draw out now. I say those servants were 
good servants in four particulars. First, they obeyed. 
‘They filled the waterpots with water.’ Secondly, 
they obeyed heartily. ‘They filled them up to the 
brim.’ Thirdly, they did not desii*e to keep ^ what 
they had themselves. ‘He saith unto them, Draw 
out.’ Fourthly, they did it at once. ‘ Draw out 
now, . . . and they bare it* — J. M. Neale, Sermons 
in Sackville College Chapel^ vol. l p. 73. 

JESUS CHRIST IN THE DAILY LIFE 

* Jesus saith unto them, Fill the waterpots with water. Ab4 
they filled them up to the brim.*— John ii. 7. 

I. Notice, fii-st of all, the simplicity of the action of 
Jesus Christ Men sometimes speak as if it were 
incumbent upon the Almighty to work His miracles 
before a select company of savantSy who shall criticise, 
and then shall give their verdict as to the miracle. 
But the miracles of our Lord Jesus Christ were no 
State splendours; they were not iierformed with a 
flourish of trumpets in the midst 01 the great city of 
Jerusalem. No, He commences to work His miracles 
here in an obscure village. (1) Are you and 1 willing 
to work in secret, willing to work where our work 
may be but little recognised ? It is from the nooks 
and corners that will come forth some of the greatest 
workers, and it is there that will be found those who 
will turn the widow’s water into wine. (2) Ijet us 
learn that Christ is as much with you in the (.’ana of 
your home life as He is in the Capernaum of business, 
or as He is in the Jerusalem of public service 'This 
is the glory of our Christianity — that our Chris- 
tianity comes into the common daily life. 

II. From this miracle of our Lord I see how He 
comes to ennoble our joys, and I see how He comes 
to sanctify our sorrows. (1) He ennobles our joya 
I know it is a common idea that the Lord Jesus 
Christ will banish all the joys of life, that tha 
Christian must not laugh or sing, that his religion is 
the religion of asceticism and the desert But oh, 
how dirierent is the truth I He comes into the daily 
life, and He would not exclude the innocent with the 
harmful, the genial with the baneful But remember 
this : that as you study this incident, you will see 
there are tw'o or three provisos put upon the Chris- 
tian’s joys : (a) They must be such joys that he can 
invite the Lord Jesus Chiist to theuL (6) And then 
secontlly, a very homely hint. The pleasures of the 
Christian are always in keeping with his purse, (c) 
lleraemlier that Jesus Christ must be called always 
to the marriage. (2) He also sanctifies the sorrowa 
You will notice here the model prayer for the 
Christian when he is in any sorrow, Maiy went to 
our Lord and said, ‘They have no wine’. That was 
all. Lcani to trust Him — not to worry ; but put 
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the case before Him, and then stand ready to hear 
whatsoever He shall say to His servant. 

III. You have here also how He deals with our 
daily duties. (1) Whenever God is about to give 
us a blessing, He always fjrefaces it with a com- 
mand. It IS so here — ‘Fill the waterpots with 
water \ (2) These commands are not to be questioned. 
'Fhey are to be obeyed. We may not see the con- 
nection between the command ana our necessity, but 
— ‘ Deep in unfathomable mines He hides His sove- 
reign will *. — R A. Stuart, Ths New Creation and 
other Sermons, vol. iii. p. 81. 

Rkferbnor. — 11. 7. — Spurgeon, Ssrmons, ?oL kxtL No. 

1666 . 

John ii. 7, 8. 

May the New Year be full of happy days to you ! — 
S65 in a row, like the waterpots at the marriage at 
Cana — each of them holding a good deal, say two or 
three firkins apiece, and all of them filled to the 
orim with the water of gladness ; or if any of them 
should be filled with the water of grief, you know One 
who can turn that water into wina — W. 11. Robert- 
son of Irvine (in a letter.) 

Rbfkrknobs. — II. 8. — H. S. Holland, Christtan tVorld 
Pulpit, vol. lix. p. 66. II. 9. — Bishop Gore, Thd New The- 
elogy and the Old Religion, p. 206. J. W. Burgon, Servanti of 
Scripture, p. 68. II. 9, 10. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. v. Nos. 
226 and 220. Bishop Gore, (Christian World Pulpit, voL li. 
p. 33. 

THE BEST WINE LAST 

Every man at the beginning doth set forth go(^ wine ; and 
when men have well drunk^ then that which is worse : but 
thou hast kept the good wine until now.’ — John 11. 10. 

Why did this saying so impress John that it 
lingered ineffaceably in his memory? Was it merely 
because of the pleasure it evoked to hear his Masters 
handiwork so praised ? I think there was a deeper 
reason. John was by nature an idealist, loving to 
find the abstract in the concrete. In the particular 
instance of the moment, he was quick to see the uni- 
vei*sal law. And it fla.shed on John, hearing this 
chairman speak, that he was speaking more wisely 
than he knew. Was it not true wherever Christ was 
active that the best wine was kept until the end ? 
In other words, take man apart from God and 
always it is the worse which follows ; but take God 
in any of His thousand energies, and always the 
best is kept until the end. It is on these two truths 
1 wish to speak. 

I. And nrst on the sadder and more sombre of 
them. (1) Think, then, for a moment of life itself, 
unsustained by the hope we have in God. First 
comes childhood, then follows youth and opening 
manhood. Then come the heat and battle of mid- 
life, and the weakness and the weariness of age. Is 
this the gallant youth of long ago, this bent and 
tottering and palsied form ? (2) Or think again of 
life’s relationsnips on which the blessing of God is 
never sought When chaiacter is unchastened and 
unpurified, how often do the years bring disappoint- 
ment ! (8) Once more you will think how true this 


is of sin. Sin is so fair and pleasant at the outset, 
and hides its afterward with such consummate 
mastery, that the reckless heart becomes an easy 
prey. (4) And I cannot leave this darker side of 
things without asking, must all that stop at death ? 
I wim most passionately I could believe it did : but 
I see no reasonable ground for that assuranca If 
sin conceals the worse behind to-morrow, may it not 
conceal the worst behind the grave ? 

II. But now I turn, and I do so very gladly, to 
the energies and activities of God. Wherever God 
in Christ is working, the best wine is kept until the 
end. (1) Think ^t of creation. First there was 
chaos and the formless deep : then light, and the in- 
^athei'ing of the waters Then the first dawn of life 
in lowliest form, mounting into the power of bird 
and beast And then at last came man, capable of 
communion with hi*^ Maker : greater, by that spark 
of God within him, than sun and moon and all the 
hast of heaven. (2) The same is true in the sphere 
of revelation, the revelation of the Divine to men. 
(8) I think, too, we may apply this thought to the 
life of the incarnate Loiri Himselt (4) Is not this 
true. also of our Christian calling? Every act of 
obedience that we do gives us a new vision of His 
love. — G. H. Morrison, The Wings of the Morning, 
p. 1 . 

Refbrxnokb. — II. 10. — J. Cameron Lees, OKrisiian World 
Pulpit, vol. IL p. 4. J. Kebla, Sermons for Christmas to 
Epiphany, pp. 421 and 441. W. P. 8. Bingham, Sermons 
on Easter Subjects, p. 178. W, H. Simcox, The Cessation of 
Prophecy, p. 98. II. 11. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxvi. No. 
2166. H. Jones, Christian World Pulpit, vol. liii. p. 93. J. 8, 
Bartlett, Sermons, p. 12. H. Alford, Quebec Chapel Sermons, 
vol. iii. p. 16. H. S. Holland, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
Iv. p. 49. W. H. Hutchings, Sermon-Sketches, p. 37. H. W. 
Hiley, A Years Sermons, voL L p. 48. Bishop Magee, Ser- 
mons at St, Saviour*s, Bath, p. 1. H. Alford, Senrwyu on 
Christian Doctrine, p. 82. C. J. Ridgeway, The King and Hie 
Kingdom, p. 71. Bishop Westcott, Village Sermons, p. 74. 
A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — St, John, p. 114. 
II. 12. — Expositor Series), vol. vi. p. 31. II. 13. — Ibid. 

(4th Series), vol. r. p. 110. II. 13-22,-- Ibid. '6th Series), 
vol. vi. p. 197- II. 16. — Ibid, vol. L p. 386. Ii. 16. — A, 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture— Si. John, p. 123. 
II. 17 . — T. G. Horton, Christian World Pulpit, xlvi. p. 299. 
G. H. Morrison, 77 m Scottish Review, vol. i. p. 162. J. 
Stalker, Christian World Pulpit, vol. liii. p. 179. 

THE TEMPLE OF HIS BODY 

* Jesus answered and said unto them, Destroy this templa, 
and in three days I will raise it op. * -John ii. 19. 

Strangs woiris these to come from the lips of our 
Lord. It is our Lord's first intimation of His coming 
Passion and Resurrection. 

1. What did our Lord Mean ? — He meant surely 
that His body was the habitation of Grod, through 
which He dwells “among men and would dwell tp all 
eternity. What was the purpose in Old Testament 
days both of the Tabernacle in the wilderness and of 
the Temple at Jerusalem ? Was it just to afford to 
Israel a place to worship in our modem sense, a 
house of prayer for God's people Israel ? No, tl^ 
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was not their primary purpose. Their primary pur- 
pose was to afford a habitation for God in which and 
through which He might dwell among His people. 
Certainly God’s house was to be a house of prayer. 
The gracious God who dwelt with Israel was One 
Who kept open house for all who came to Him, but 
God’s house was no more built primarily as a house 
of prayer for Him than our houses are built to be 
houses of prayer for us. Do we say to ourselves that 
it was a childish conception, that it was an idea suited 
for the childhocxl of the world, but one that has no 
meaning for ourselves ? Do we say that God is every- 
where, that He is immanent in all the world and in 
all human life, and that He cannot be in one place 
more tlian any other ? Solomon himself told us that 
we could set no limit whatever to the presence of 
God. But he knew what I think we sometimes forget, 
that the omnipresence of God is no mere physical 
omnipresence, like that of ether of which science tells 
us. God’s presence is ever a presence that depends 
on .God’s will. It is given as He wills, and where 
He wills. Solomon’s ))rayer was that it might be 
given to men in tliat beautiful house of His an it was 
given nowhere else. And it is surely exactly the same 
thought that was in the mind of our Lora when He 
spoke of the temple of His body. 

II. What He meant was that God's Presence 
was there given to Man as it was given nowhere 
else. In Christ, our Lord God came down to the 
world as He had never come before. ‘ The Word 
became flesh and dwelt among us,* ‘ tabernacled 
among us,’ St. John’s word is. God dwelt with us 
in Jesus Christ as He had dwelt in the Tabernacle of 
old. Certainly we believe that God’s presence is 
everywhere in the world that He has made. We 
Christians do not so rni^^use our belief in the Incar- 
nation of our Lord as to disparage God’s presence 
everywhere else. We look upon every lower gift of 
the presence of God as the promise and prophecy of 
the higher, and we look at the Incarnation as the 
climax and crown of thi ni all. Nevertheless, we do 
believe that in our Lord Jesus Christ (lod came 
down to us, as He had never come before. We be- 
lieve that that Divine presence which fills all the 
world and which nevertheless comes as God wills and 
where He wills is given to us in our Loid in a way 
absolutely unique. Wc believe, as St. Paul tells us, 
that in Him there dwells all the fullness of the God- 
head under bodily conditions, and that when the 
Jews destroyed our liOrd’s body they were gnilty not 
men ly of murder, but of sacrilege, and that the 
destruction of their temple was a righteous penalty 
for their dtstruclion of God’s. This is surely the 
first thought we want to bring with us to the contem- 
plation of our Lord’s Passion. That body that we 
see there being marred and scourged and crucified is 
the temj)le of God. 

HI. We are tempted very often to forget the 
Uniqueness of the Way God dwelt in our Lord 
Jesus Christ.— Ceilainly it is well for us that we 
shon.y find God everv where. The immanence of 


God in the world and in human life was a doctrine 
of Christianity from the very first Certainly we can 
find God in Nature, and we can find God in man if 
we first know what God is and so know what to look 
for. But if we do not know God, then we sliall 
never find God in Nature and in man as we can find 
Him in our Lord Jesus Christ T.Tie iron law of 
Nature and the wild confusion of our human life will 
only obscure to us the God Who is immanent in 
them, and we shall never find God as we need to find 
Him at all God’s power and God’s intellig nee are 
manifested in Nature and in man. Hut God as love, 
God as we need to know Him, is not manifested 
there as we need that He should he manifested to us. 

John ii. 19. 

Truly when we remember that the great stones wei*e 
then pure white, that the platform above them was 
surrounded by four marble cloisters, one at least of 
which was larger and higher than York Minster ; 
when we remember, moreover, that these cloisters 
embraced a building of marble and gold, approached 
by a porch or gateway 150 feet in height, higher, 
that is, than the facade of St. Peter’s at Rome, we 
feel . . . the greatne.s8 of Him who so profoundly 
realised the nothingness of all material splendour in 
comparison with the things of the Spirit, that He 
could exclaim with deep conviction concerning this 
marvel of His eye : * Destroy this temple that is made 
with hands, and in three days I will build another 
made without hands ’. — H. Rix, Tent and Testament, 
p. 22 a 

Refkrbnces. — II. 19. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 
199. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripturs — iSt. John, 
p. 133. II. 19, 20. — IM. (4th Series), vol. 1. p. 90. II. 19* 
21. — J. Keble, A^ermons for Easter to Ascension Day, p. 64. 11. 

19-22. — D. Fraser, Metaphors in the Gospels, p. 267. II. 21. 
— J. Hannerman, Sermons, p. 287* J- Monro Gibson, The 
Scottish Review, vol. iii. p. 76. J. B. Brown, The Disnsis Lift 
in Man, p. 197. 

CHRIST'S VIEW OP FAITH 

* Many believed in His name. . . . But Jesus did not comma 
Himself unto them.* — John n. 33, 24. 

You see the double action. How foolish we have 
been I We have said, Believe, and Jesus will come 
to you, and as it were dandle you on His knee ; He 
will abide with you, you will have long and blessed 
holiday. 'This false doctrine ha.s been preached too 
long. I-.et us carefully read the text, for it seems to 
be a text that is self-balanced. ‘ Many befievecl in 
His name . . . but Jesus.’ That is strange reading ; 
what is the meaning of that disjunctive ? Surel\ we 
must have read it wrong. ‘Many believed in Hi* 
name . . . but Jesus.’ When was the difficulty ever 
with Jesus ? What has He to do with these but* 
and shadows and fears and sudden darkenings of the 
sky ? It surely should have been ‘ And Jesus Y et 
it is not ; we cannot change the ‘ But' ; it is a chill- 
ing word. There is more than criticism in it, 
that is to say, more than grammatical criticism; 
there is anotW kind of criticism in it. Criticism 
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means judgment, criticism is not an exercise in 
words, in grammar, in literature in any form. Criti- 
cism in the heart of it means insight, penetmtion, 
estimate of qualities, judgment Let us read the 
text again. ‘ Many believed in His name. . . , 
But Jesus did not commit Himself unto them.* It 
is very instructive to know that the word ‘ believed ' 
and the word ‘ commit,’ though so different in Eng- 
lish, are the same word in the original tongue. How 
then may the text be varied, if not amended ? 
‘Many believed in His name. . . . But Jesus did 
not believe in them.’ To be worth anything, faith 
must be mutual Faith is not an action on one side. 
It is not whether we believe in Christ, but whether 
Christ believes in us. He stands aloof from some 
men ; they professedly adore Him, and He says, ‘ I 
do not know you*. In Thy name we have done 
many wonderful works. ‘ I do not know you.' We 
have made a livelihood out of Thy name, we have 
delivei’ed courses of lectures upon Thee, we have 
gathered great congregations to hear us lecture upon 
Thee and upon Thy ministry. ‘ I do not know you.' 
' Many believed in His name. . . . But Jesus did not 
believe in them.' 

I. Do not let us, therefore, run away with some 
simple, shallow conception of what is meant by faith, 
(.'liristianity is not a process of voting for Jesus, as if in 
the uproar and the sham of a general election. Faith 
means a double action. It might be expressed thus : 
Man believes in Jesus, and Jesus believes in the be- 
lieving man. Then is the sacrament complete, the 
whole history is radiant with inner and outer light, 
and the redeemed man and the redeeming Christ 
walk in tender fellowship and make each other glad 
with a new, deep, strange gladness. How did the 
‘ many ' come to believe in him or in His name ? The 
text tells us : ‘ Many believed in His name when 
they saw the miracles which He did '. Jesus will not 
have it. He will not have a toy salvation. He will not 
have a faith that is built upon mere mechanics, cir- 
cumstances, and outward incidents. Faith is not an 
applauding of something outside and visible ; faith 
is an outgoing of the whole soul, be the consequences 
what they may. Then is the soul of (^Jhrist satisfied, 
Jesus did not believe in them, ‘ because He knew all 
men, and needed not that any should testify of man ; 
for He knew what was in man '. 

II. Is this a new doctrine, that Jesus Christ does 
not respond to faith? It is as old as the oldest 
records of the redeemed Church. When was the 
Church redeemed? Before it was a ‘Church. We 
must get into the use of holy paradoxes if we would 
understand the Scriptures, ‘ this people draweth 
nigh unto Me with their mouth, and honoureth Me 
with their lips; but their heart' — what does it 
matter about the heart ? If the lips are singing, if 
there is a gieat noise, if there is a musical uproar, 
what about the heart ? To God the heart is every- 
thing. ‘ Son, give Me thine heart,' and I will find a 
voice for thee ; give Me thine heart and I will attune 
thy throat to sweet music. But there must be a gift 


of the heart ; as I have given thee My heart, so thou 
must give Me thine heart. Will not God stoop to 
accept any kind of worship? No. What sacrifice 
does the Lord God Almiehty require ? The sacrifice 
of sincerity, white-heartedness, frankness of true faith. 
Will He stoop to accept that froni a king ? Yes, and 
from the king's peasant, and the king’s lowest servant 
God is no respecter of persons ; God abhors the sacri- 
fice where not the heart is found. 

111. We think we confer an honour upon Gkxl 
when we believe the Gospel As a matter of fact we 
do nothing of the kind ; it is not in our power to 
confer any honour. I must ask myself some searching 
questions. I believe, but what does believe mean ? 
I believe in Jesus Christ, but does Jesus Christ believe 
in me? I would not for the world be without a 
piece of furniture called a pew in a church. What 
will that do for me ? Nothing ; it may rise up in 
judgment against me. 

Suppose, then, we turn round the whole inquiry, 
and instead of saying, Do you believe in Jesus ? we 
should say, Does Jesus believe in you — ^you whited 
sepulchre ? That would empty the chur^, and the 
sooner the better, if there be not the real soul-faith 
in us. Weakness cannot win the battle, insincerity 
cannot wear, and usefully wear, the armour of God. 
The man who does not draw the arrow with his soul 
will never smite the king. — J oskph Parker, City 
Temple Pulpit ^ vol iv. p. 175. 

Rbfbrbnob. — II. 23-25.— H. S. Holland, OhtrMtm Wmrld 
Ptdpa, toL IxL p. 21. 

THE INTELLECTUAL TYPE 

‘ Now there was a man of the Pharisees, named Nicodemns, 
a ruler of the Jews : the same came to Jesus tj night’— 
John uu u 

I. The prominent feature of this man's nature was 
pure intellectuality — the love of truth as such ; a 
strong man, and yet a weak man ; one without whom 
neither the Church nor the world can well do, and 
yet who has many failings. This man was bent more 
on spiritual certainty tnan on spiritual safety. We 
all know this type of man — lean of visage, hungry of 
soul, burning with a consuming desire to unlock the 
riddle of the universe — the devotee, often the martyr, 
of the intellect These men are the thinkers of the 
world, not its doem ; they live in the brain, not the 
heart or the hand. Everything must be tested, ex- 
amined, reasoned out, and found to he before 
it can be acknowledged to be true ; to this they will 
hold even though the consequence be to find them- 
selves branded as heretics, or, worse still, even though 
in the meantime they have to live without a faith 
at all Such is the intellectual man, and such was 
Nicodemus. 

II. What are we to say of Nicodemus and his 
kind ? First, this, that the debt due from religion 
to men of the intellectual type has never been fairly 
acknowledged. The thinking faculty — is it not the 
highest, in one direction, which man possesses? 
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Every great advance in human progress, let us not 
forget, Degins with an idea. And what a magnificent 
service has been rendered to religion by the great in- 
tellects of the Christian Church ! Let us, therefore, 
not say foolish things of the intellect in relation to 
religion. We may be s ire that till we give the 
mind its idace in our religion, it will not be long ere 
both will lose their glow and vigour. 

I II. Having vindicated the place of the intellectual 
man in religion, vv(^ pass on to his frailties and limita- 
tions. For these intellectual Christians have their 
very decided weaknesses and vices, and as soon as 
they get so wrapped up in their thinking as to be- 
come one-sided, they lack both emotional intensity 
and practical foi*ce. (1) The first danger to which 
they are liable is the undue exaltation of the reason 
as a religious faculty. 'Thinking, we must remember, 
is not the first act of the soul. Man lives firsts and 
thinks afterwards, (2) The second weakness of men 
who are predominantly intellectual in tem[)eramc‘nt 
is their proneness to live an isolated, visionary life, 
to spend in thinking the time they ought to use for 
service, to grow out of sympathy with practical life, 
to stand aloof in cultured scorn from the rough, un- 
couth, and vulgar world. Exj)erimental religion is 
the doorway into Christian theology. — E Geiffith- 
JoKEs, Types of Christian Life, p. 21. 

John hi. i f. 

Jesus does for Nicodemus the three things which 
eveiy thorough teacher rmi.st do for every scholar. 
He gives him new ideas. He deepens with these ideiis 
his personal character and responsibility, and He 
builds for him new relations with his fellow-rnen. 
When Nicodemus goes away from Jesus he carries 
with him the new truth of regeneration ; he is tremb- 
ling with the sense that, to make that truth 
thoroughly his, he himself must be a better man ; and 
by-and-by he is se(*n setting himself against the cun-ent 
of his fellow-judges to speak a word for the Master 
who had spoken such educating words to him, — 
Philups Brooks, The Influence of Jesus, p. 178. 

Rcfbrbnoes. — III. 1.— A. G. Mortimer, llu Clmrch's 
Letsona for the Chrietiem Year, pt. iv. p. 202. C. Perron, Ser- 
mon Ovilines, p. 307. III. 1, 2. — W. H. Evans, Short 
Sermons for the Seasons, p. 55. C. Bickersteth, The Gospel of 
Incarnate Love, p. 22. H. J. Be vis, Sermons, p, 254. III. 1- 
8. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. ix. p. 54. III. U12,— Ibid, 
(6th Series), vol. vi. p. 197. HI. 2,— W. P. Balforn, Lessons 
from Jestis, p. 27. G. Trevor, Types and the Antitype, p. 193. 
ExjtosUoT (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 422. A. Maclarea, Exposi- 
tions of Holy Scripture — St, John, p. 143. 

THE MINISTRY OP NIQHT 

•The same came to Jesus by night and said unto Him, Rabbi, 
we know that Thou art a teacher come from God, for no 
can do these miracles that Thou doest except God be 
with him. Jesus answered and said unto him. Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, Except a man be bom again, he 
cannot see the kingdom of God.’ — J ohn hi. 2, 3, 

Three times Nicodemus is mentioned in the Gospel 
story. Each time the fact is mentioned that he came 
to Jesus by night Why is it that this peculiar 


sti'ess is laid upon the fact that Nicodemus came to 
Jesus by night. I think it is because John would 
lay emphasis upon the fact that Nicodemus haj a 
mind that was dark with perplexity and difll ulty on 
the great problems of the soul ana of religion. He 
came by night because there was something in the dark 
obscurity of the night which answered to the condition 
of his own soul. But why did he come to Jesus about 
the difficulties? Because he had watched Jesus, he 
had heard His words, and he had perceived that there 
was a seerct about Christ that he desired to under- 
stand. 

I. The first thing I wish you to notice, then, k 
that this is not an old and obsolete story ; it is a new 
and living story, because it is a representative .story. 
It represents two things common to mankind in aii 
ages : the desire to discover the bt st kind of life, and 
dissatisfaction with any kind of life that is not tha 
best 

II. Nicodemus did something — he went to Jasui. 
He did something positive, he did something that 
cost him much. Be sure of this, it always costs U8 
something to come to Jesus. It is not an easy thing. 
But the man whose heart is really aching for peace 
and rest will not stop to think about what otheii 
think of him. And he must do something. He 
came to Jesus. And what was Christ’s word to him ? 

* Except a man be born again, he cannot see the king- 
dom of God.’ 

III. And now, think of what it means to be ‘bom 
again'. It means getting back to your childhood. 
Jo get back to childhood, to get the weight of 
sin removed, to start anew — Jesus says you can. 
Science tells us that all that is wanted to create a 
new star is a start There is the vast floating nebulae. 
If it will only cohere at some little point, then the 
globe will begin to form, and presently you will have 
a star. All that you want is the point of contact, 
the cohering point ; then the new life will begin to 
stir in you, and the new soul begin to grow into the 
starry image of Christ. — W. J. Dawson, The Evan- 
gelistic Note, p. 133. 

THE EXTINCTION OP EVIL 

* Jesus answered and said unto Nicodemus, Verily, vtrUfi I 

say unto thee, Except a man be bom sgsdn, he cannot sat 

the kingdom of God.’ - John hi. 3. 

I. l>E'r us consider the beanng of the doctiine of re- 
generation on the moral classes. Plato was inclined 
to believe that virtue was not really teachable, or to 
be ac(|uired by any prescribed discijiline, but that it 
was the special volition and grace of the gods ; and 
Christ taught this truth distinctly and emphatically. 
The suggestion and interrogation of the Greek passes 
into clear revelation in the Master. ‘ Verily, verily, I 
say unto thee, Except a man be born again, he can- 
not see the kingdom of God.’ And these words of 
Christ are obviously reasonable. Goodneas cannot 
be taught any more than genius can. And do not 
thousands of moral men feel this to lie the case? 
They very exactly and assiduously oliserve moral pre- 
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ceptsand ecclesiastical order without ever feeliiie the 
reality of goodness, that is, the power and liberty 
and gladness of goodness. Whatever genius does, it 
does with rapture. But it is a joyless thing to write, 
sing, speak, paint, without force and ^e. Now, 
^nultitudes of men are moral without inspiration or 
delight ; the life of virtue is dry, dull, and irksome. 
Hut are not some men bora saints? No man is born 
a saint ; a pure and fervent heart is never the i-esult 
of organisation. If we are to believe the saints 
themselves, they were born from above, and by the 
grace of God attained and perfected the shining 
virtues by which they were adorned. To lift us into 
the highest life of all, there must be a supernatural 
act, a breaking forth in the soul of a n(‘W Divine 
power and love. There is a mighty gulf indeed be- 
tween the highest Pharisee and him who is least in 
the kingdom of God. 

II. The bearing of the doctrine of the text on the 
immoral classea (1) Think of the power of inhented 
constitution. We may have no family genealogy, 
but the grey fathers have left their mark upon us ; 
their story is written with more or less clearne ss in 
our constitution ; bound up in our heart are the re- 
miniscences of their weakness, their wicked tiess, their 
barbarism. We can prevent these morbid tendencies 
breaking forth in practical life into criminal misdeeds, 
but our philosopnei-s are right in insisting that we 
cannot in any deep sense get rid of the tyranny of 
a constitution hereditarily depraved. (2) Think of 
the |>ower of circumstance. Men make a grand fight 
with circumstances in the kingdoms of nature and 
society, but a sorry fight wfth ciicumstances as these 
menace the kingdom of the spirit; they fail most 
where it is exactly most desirable that they should 
succeed. (3) Think of the power of habit 

III. liet none stay shoii: of this gi^eat change. 

IV. We must remember that this change is wi'ought 
in us only through the power of God in Jesus Christ 

V. Let no man despair of this change being wrought 
in him. 

VI. Let us be co-workers with God towards this 
new creation. — W. L. Watkinson, The Tran$figv/red 
Sackcloth, p. 171. 

CHRIST PRBACHINQ TO AN INQUIRING SOUL 

* Jesus answered and said unto him, Verily, verily, I say unto 
thee, Except a man be bom again, he cannot see the king- 
dom of God. —John hi. 3 . 

Our Lord had just left the Temple, whence He had 
driven out those who bought ana sold, and He had 
also worked several miracles. TTien He retired, prob- 
ably very weary, to some quiet house in the city 
for the purpose of repose and rest 

I. The Secret Approach. — If we bad been in the 
streets of the city we might have seen a figure creep- 
ing quietly along wherever the houses would throw a 
shadow (I say ‘ throw a shadow,’ because it wets Piiss- 
over time, and the bright Passover moon would be 
shining, making the streets almost as light by night 
as they would oe by day). At last we should have 
seen him stopping opposite some house which he very 


Quietly entered. Who is this man ? A great deal of 
the importance mid the interest of the whole account 
depends on that. 1I(‘ was npt one of the mere c ommon 
people who were beginning to throng around our 
lAird to listen to His words. He was a man of great 
importance ; he was a member of the great council 
of the Jews, and he was a Pharisee. You would have 
to think for a few minutes to realise for youi-selves 
what would liave be en the result if it had been known 
that the great Nicodeinus, the counsellor, was privately 
and by night seeking an interview with our Blessed 
Lord. Wlien we contemplate these two within the 
house we have that which is of extreme interest, for 
we have a highly educated man seeking to know 
more about the Loiri Jesus Christ, and we have the 
Ijord Jesus Christ Himself preaching His own Gospel. 

II. His Perplexity. — Now we must just look a little 
more closely into the character of the man. Evidently 
he was a very timid man. I think we see something 
of the character of the man in the very way he began 
to speak. ‘ Ilabbi, we know that Thou art a teacher 
come from God, and no man can do the woik which 
Thou doest unless God be with Him.’ Tliere was 
all that, but still he was a man who could not sit 
quiet when his conscience was telling him that his 
conduct was wrong. There were many others who 
had been touched by our Lord’s actions, and touched 
as much as he, but who just sank back into their 
sloth and never took any steps. But Nicodemus’i 
whole soul was moved, and timid though he was, he 
was very much in earnest. 

III. Dogmatic Teaching. — Then j ust consider how 
our Lord dealt with the sinner, b^use you know 
that sometimes people talk as if our Lord spoke 
much about practice, but very little about doctrine ; 
they speak contemptuously al^ut doctrine, as if that 
were a thing that did not matter. But here you 
have Christ pre^iching His own Gospel, and preaching 
it to the inquiring soul. And what did He do? 
He took two gi’eat subjects and spoke about Re- 
generation and Redemption. Religious truth re- 
quii-es that we should be told something, but on the 
other hand, our own nature and our own understand- 
ing have their limits and prevent us undei-standing 
all. Should we say if we cannot understand it all 
that we will not accept it ? That is not the way God 
deals with man. W'^e are to be content to accept 
what He oflPei-s to us, and to seek to undei'stand it as 
far we possibly may. When Nicodemus wanted 
to understand all about it, our Lord turned to one 
of the commonest thinfp and said, ‘You do not 
understand that. The wind bloweth where it listeth ; 
you cannot tell whence it cometh or whither it goeth. 
And 80 it is with this great mysteiy of holy baptism ; 
so is it with every one who is born of the Spirit.’ The 
fact is that God does not satisfy curiosity ; He just 
gives us practical knowledge ; lie just tells us what 
to do, and when we have done it, we begin to under- 
stand a little more about it. 

Rbperbnobs.— HI. 3. — Spurgeon, Smnont ^ voL ilL No. 1301 
Archbi-'hop Laiig, Christum VForld PulpU, vol. xliv. p. 77. 
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O. W*. Simon, Twics Bom, a/nd other Sermons^ p, 1. Expositor 
(#lh Series), vol. iii. p. 183. III. 3, 6 — Ibid. fOth Series), vol. 
rli. p. 88. III. 3-16. — Ibid. (6th Series), vol. yii. p. 106. 

MAN’S HOW AND CHRIST’S HOW 

John hi. 4. 

Nicodkmus represents humanity when he says, ‘ How 
can a man be bom when he is old?’ and the Jews 
re|)re.sent humanity when they said in a bewildered 
and perplexed tone to the Saviour and about Him, 
‘ How can this man give us His flesh to eat ? ’ 

I. Nicodernus said, * How can a man be born when 
he is old ? ’ Nicodernus was stunned by the new lan- 
guage. Christianity has a language of its own and a 
gamut of its own, music peculiarly belonging to it, 
an<l incommunicable to all who do not know the secret 
ancl pine after its expression sls by the urgency and 
s\\eet pressure of a most holy and irresistible instinct. 
.Some men are now trying to rub out the peculiai’ 
language of Christianity : when they do that, they 
will rub out Christianity itself. Christianity has a 
language of its own, and a tone of its own, not the 
oily twang that has been ridiculed in fiction, but a 
tone without which it cannot express the deepest 
mysteries of its paljiitating and self-sacrificing heart 
— a new song, a new language, a new speech ; we must 
get to know it if we would understand Christianity. 
Here is a lesson in the new language. ‘ How can a 
man be born when he is old ? ’ Nicodernus could not 
on any wise put the new wine into the old bottles. 
The conception sti uck him as in part ridiculous. * Can 
he enter a second time into his mother’s womb, and 
be bom ? ’ That is how the literalists have been 
spoiling the feast of wine to which God has invited 
as, saying, ^ Eat and drink abundantly, O beloved,’ 
and the literalist has put before as the temptation to 
ask literal questions and make small and petty and 
Ixjwildering inquiries. The literal critic has put up 
before the gate of the kingdom a great ‘ How ’ — How 
can the dead be raised ? How can a man be bom 
when he is old ? How can this man give us His flesh 
to eat? You must break down that gate, for it is 
only a gate of gossamer, it is not a gate of cast or 
wrought iron. But man is fond of putting up gates, 
suggestingdifficulties, and saying, ‘ It appeals to reason 
— how can it be?’ Poor man * New birth and new 
life— an old idea with a new applioxtion. Clii istianity 
always links us on to the past, to the well known ; 
Christianity always springs from a clearly defined 
point. You know what birth is? Yes. Christianity 
is the greater birth : keep your eye fixed upon birth, 
and then take your mind away from that starting- 
point, right up to a wider, more illustrious application 
and definition of the term. But the ruler of the Jews 
was stunned. That is the point ; no introduction led 
up to the tremendous revelation ; the way was not 
smoothed and levelled up in carefully studied gradi- 
ents. ‘ Babbi, we know that Thou art a teacher come 
from God, for no man can do these miracles that Thou 
doest, except (lod be with him. Jesus answered and 
said unto him, Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Except 


a man be bom again ’ — that was the stunning blow, 
and the ruler of the Jews fell back as if struck by the 
thunder of God. And so we must be thrown ^own 
before we can be taken up. No man can come into 
the kingdom of God easily, jauntily, after a holiday 
fashion, saying, ‘Oh, I see it, I see it all, perfectly 
plain and perfectly clear*. No, no. ‘Except a man 
be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God ’ ; 
and thus Christ, so to say, with clenched fist, felled 
the man that would make an easy problem of Chris- 
tian mysteriea 

II. Now we come to the second How. ‘How can 
this Mail give us His flesh to eat?’ — another wonder, 
another stroke of the great hand, an impossibility, a 
most rhetorical and extravagant idea. Oh, what a 
life the parabolist has in communing with comnion- 

K * ce minds I What a crucifixion Christ underwent 
ore the Crucifixion ! to have all His words misunder- 
stood, belittled, pinned down to little unworthy im an- 
ings ! The prophet has never been understood, thu 
jiarabolist has always been ranked amongst men who 
are unusual and unmanageable. They say they cannot 
tell what He saith. They are perfectly correct, they 
cannot tell. The miscliief is tnat they try to inter- 
pret by a dictionary what can only be interpreted by 
a genius — b^ a ‘genius’ I mean, a spirit, a kindred 
spirit, a similar power of conceiving iaeas — and thus 
the great Gospel has been mangled and mutilated and 
ill-treated in every form by men who have tried to 
crush it into cast-iron expressions, not knowing that 
it is a sky, a fragiance, a light, a poem, a joy, a 
mystery. ‘ How can this Man give us His flesh ? ’ I)o 
you understand that? ‘No, I do not; the thing is 
impossible, quite.’ There the Man is sitting. ‘ Yes, 
I see Him.’ And He says that something He holds in 
His hand or can give is His flesh. ‘ Ridiculous, 
absolutely impossible I He is talking riddles rather 
than parables, He is a propounder of conundrums. 
Moreover, how can any one man spread Himself over 
the whole world ? ’ ‘ Except a man eat My flesh luid 

drink My blood, he has no life in him.’ How ? do 
you know how? No. Can you tell how? No. 
What is it to eat? You are busy with the wrong 
word ; define the word eat, and you hold the mystery. 
Here is one man who makes use of a wonderful ex- 
pression, which may help us perhaps ; he says, ‘ I 
found Tliy word, and I did eat it’. I see we have 
been limiting the meaning of the word eat, we have 
thought of it in only one fleshly possibility of appli- 
cation. Jesus says, ‘The words that I speak unto 
you are spirit and life*. Is there a spiritual eating? 
Yes, there is a spiritual eating. What does eating 
mean? It means appropriation, it means assimila- 
tion, it means turning something that is outside you 
into a life that is inside you ; tnat is eating. Now 
the possibility seems to dawn upon us. Eating is in- 
dividual. I never thought of tnat No man can eat 
for another. What a revelation ! Every man must 
eat for himself, must eat in his own way, and must 
eat to his own satisfaction. I cannot eat in your way, 
and you cannot eat in my way. There is the individu- 
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^ 9 lity of the faith and the individuality of the practice. 
Eating is not only individual, it is daily appropriation. 
You might miss a day, but it will lead to your health’s 
injury. Daily appropriation; we must eat at regu- 
lar times and in a regular way, and in regular mea- 
sure, and according to individual capacity. I thought 
that eating was sitting down at actable, and tearing 
^something to pieces with edged instruments, ana 
auplying it wholly and solely to fleshly purposes. 

No ; to eat is to live, to eat is to pray. We must 
get out of the literal way of inteipreting Christiauity, 
we must get into the {poetic and mystic, and we shall 
find great delight in so treating and enjoying the 
Holy Word. 

III. These are man’s negative hows : * How can a 

man be bom again when he is old ? ’ * How can this 

Man give us His flesh to eat ? ’ Now Christ has a How. 
Are you prepared to hear it ? If man wonders, Christ 
is ainazeci as well. We meet heaven’s ptopositions 
with a stare of perplexity ; Christ encounters us with 
an aspect of unutterable oewilderment What is the 
dear lord’s How ? He turned round upon us once 
and said in words never to be forgotten for the pathos 
with which they were spoken — we had been asking 
How, how, how ? and Jesus turned upon us and said, 

‘ How is it that ye have no faith ? * That is the great 
wonder to God. Ours are little intellectual hows, but 
God’s amazement is that we have lost the tentacles 
that took hold of the Divine idea and hung on as with 
grim death until faith conquers and is expressed in 
perfect sight. Do not be knocking at Christ’s door. 
Haying How, how, how ? lest He open it and say, * How 
how is it that ye have no faith?’ 

Kkkkrencbs. — III. 4. — J. E. Wakerley, Prmtktir' 9 Maga- 
vol. V. p. 81. Bishop Westoott, VUUige Sermom^ p, 82. 

THE TRINITY IN SALVATION 

(For Trinity Sunday) 

* Jesot answered, Verily, verily, 1 say unto thee, Except a man 
be boro of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God.’— John hi. 5 . 

It would ajipear as if this glorious chapter had been 
chosen for the Feast of Trinity, in order that clearly 
and definitely there might be put before us the dis- 
tinction of the three Pei*son8 in the work of human 
salvation. The Father loves the world, and gives His 
only begotten Son (ver. 16); the Son comes into the 
world and is lifted up on the cross, in order that all 
who believe in Him may have everlasting life (ver. 16) ; 
and then in this work the Holy Ghost engages, Who 
implants the seed of everl«isting life in h<^ baptism, 
and re-creates the soul in Christ Jesus. This is veiT 
comforting, and should give us a heart joyful towards 
God, since we see that all three Persons, the whole 
Godhead, is engaged in our salvation. 

I. The New Birth conies from Qod. — Nicodemus 
was right; the miiacles of Christ were to the be- 
holders the undeniable credentials of His mission. 
‘No man can do these works that Thou doest,’ etc, 

(a) It was the recognition of Christ's power that 
brought Nicodemus to Christ — St. John ii. 23. 
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(6) R was this that prepared him to receive 
Christs teaching. Though he had not yet the 
courage of his convictions, he was of willing heart to 
bear Christ’s words. 

II. The New Birth U Given by the Lord Jesus 
Christ. — ‘ Verily, verily, I say unto thee,’ etc. Christ 
answers the thoughts rather than the words of Nieo- 
demus. He had come to inquire about this new king- 
dom, for which he was waiting — the termsof admission ; 
but his thoughts were rather carnal than spiritual, 
oqtward rather than inwaid. Christ teaches — 

(a) The necessity of Spiritual regeneration ii> 
entrance into the kingdom of Ood (veis. 6, ’D 
He shows in what this necessity lies (ver. 6). 

(5) Spiritual regeneration'^ is difficult for the 
carnal to understand. * Art thou a master in Israel , 
and knowest not these things ? ’ 

(e) And if this is difficult, how much more the 
mysterious nature of Him Who had been in heaven 
and came down to be crucified f ‘ How shall ye 
believe if 1 tell you of these heavenly things?’ — 
mysteries higher than the new birth (vers. IS, 14, 
15> 

HI. The New Birth Recognises the Agency of the 
Holy Spirit (vers. 6, 7) . 

(a) The v:ater of holy baptism is the outward 
sy^ol of this agency. 

(6) This agency, like the wind^ is unseen and 
mysterious. Then the whole 'Trinity is concerned 
in our salvation. The Father certifies the work of 
the Son, the Son the work of the Holy Spirit, and 
the Holy Spirit witnesses in the human heart. 

Rbfsrencbs. — III. 6 . — John Watwon, Ohridum Wcrld 
PulpUy vol. Iv. p. 401. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. liii. pp. 80- 
53. Expositor ( 6 th Series), vol. v. p. 72, III. 5, 6 . — T. 
Arnold, The Interpretation of Seripturs, p. 124. III. 6. — J, 
Keble, Sermons for Ascension Day to Trinity Sunday, p, 219. 
W. O. Bryan, Ssvsn Sermons on the Sacraments, p. 40. 

BORN OP THE FLESH AND BORN OP TKd 
SPIRIT 

*That which is born of the flesh is flesh ; and that wnich is 
bom of the spirit is spirit Marvel not that I said ants 
tiiee, Ye must be born anew.’ -John hi. 6 , 7 . 

God is every man’s Father, but it does not follow that 
eve^ man who is God’s offspring is therefore a son 
of God. The Fatherhood is often interpreted as if 
it involved the sonship, but it does not The Christ 
who reveals the Universal Fatherhood of God denies 
the universal sonship of men. * As many as received 
Him to them gave He the right to become children 
of God, even to them that oelieve on His name.’ 
It was a right bestowed, not a right recognized. 
Consistently with this teaching, the New Testament 
sharply divides all men into two classes — the childien 
of Gk)d and the children of the DeviL 

1. This distinction Christ attributes to the opera- 
tion of the fundamental and universal law : ' Tliat 
which is bom of the flesh is flesh, and that which it 
bora of the spirit is spirit’. AH living things come 
into being by birth. Parentage determines nature. 
Upon this universal law Jesus bases the univenal 
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necessity of the New Birth. The spiritual kingdom 
demand a quality of being not possessed by the 
natural man. Here again we touch a fundamental 
principle. Every kingdom demands as a condition 
of citizenship correspondence with its own quality of 
life. Theretore the fii-st demand of a spiritual king- 
dom is a spiritual nature. 

II. The natural man is disqualified for a spiritual 
kingdom. Man is born of the flesh and needs to be 
born again of the spirit The term flesh is variously 
used in the New Testament: (1) Of all living 
creatures, 1 Cor. xv. 89; (2) tiie substance of the 
living body, Col. il 1, 2 Cor. rv. 11, Gal. iv. 13; (8) 
the life lived in the body. Gal. ii. 20, Heb. v. 7 ; (4) 
natural generation, Rom. ix. 3, 5 ; (5) the animal 
nature of man without suggestion of depravity, St 
John L 18 ; (6) the whole of man’s human nature, 
Rom. vrn. 8, 1 John iv. 2, 1 Tim. in. 16; (7) ethically 
of life lived in the power and dominion of the flesh. 

In its ethical sense it (a) is the avenue of evil, St. 
Matt. XXVI. 41 ; (6) incites to sin, Rom. vii. 18, xiii. 
14, Gal. V. 16-21, Jude 28; (c) makc.s captive to sin, 
Rom. viL 14-28, viii. 6-8; {d) brings forth d^th, 
Rom. VII. 5, GaL vi. 8. Christs condemnation of the 
flesh is threefold : (1) It cannot sec the kingdom of 
God ; (2) it cannot enter the kingdom of God ; 

(8) it chooses evil and darkness l ather than goodness 
and light The mind must be enlightened, the heart 
rehewed, and the will emancipate before we can 
enter the kingdom of heaven. The need of this New 
Birth is universal. 

III. What is it to be bom of the Spirit ? God 
has thrown an impenetrable veil over the beginning’s 
and processes of life. Life is evident to the con- 
sciousness, manifest to the senses, but mysterious in 
its process. So it is with the life that is Ixira of the 
Spirit. There are, however, some instructive nega- 
tives, and one or two positive tiuths revealed con- 
cerning even the process. The children of God aie 
bom, we are told, * Not of blood, nor of the will of 
the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God The 
negatives are, that no man can liecome achild of God 
by natural descent, or by any refinement, or by any 
aspiration of the soul. The positive truths are, that 
it is a birth, by the direct operation of the Spirit of 
God, through the agency of truth. The life is be- 
gotten in the soul by the Holy Spirit and the vehicle 
of communication is the Word of God. The murks 
of sonship ai*e correspondence and co-oj)eiation. 
Every man’s pedigree is declared in his conduct. — 

S. Chadwick, Humanity and Gad, p. 41. 

Rkkkasnch. — III. 0, 7. — J. D. Thompson, Christian World 
Fulpit, vol. xlix. p. isk 

TWO ASPECTS OP THE NEW BIRTH 

1. Its Naturalness 

* Marvel not that 1 said unto you, Ye must be bom again.'— 

John m. 7. 

I. Thk reasonableness of the New Birth as illus- 
trated by that which appears elsewhere. (1) Thus, 
to take an illustration on a much lower level, almost 
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at the bottom of the scale of existence, you find a 
dividing line of a very similar kind. Nothing Is inort 
familiar to us than the broad difference that separate* 
all living things from those which are hot possessed 
of life. The living and the dead constitute didei-ent 
worlds and between them is a great gulf fixed. (2) 
Again, higher up the scale, you have a somewhat 
similar example. A chasm also divides the conscioui 
from the unconscious. Under the fonner are to be 
included not only human beings of course, but the 
entire sensitive creation. (3) And so is there also, 
to take one more example, a gulf between man and 
all those other existences by which he is surrounded. 
Here, then, are three several gaps in the scale 0 # 
existence. Nor is a passage from one to the other 
conceivable unless by a miracle. 

H. Will you observe here, then, that the distinction 
between the natural and the spiritual is as broad and 
complete as any of those rcfen*ed to. (1) TTius the 
typical man of the world is just what his name im- 
phe.s, that is to say, he belongs to, is part and parcel 
of this present world, in which we all meanwliile play 
our part. His roots are fastened in it ; he draws his 
life from it ; and the fruit he bears corresponds to the 
soil on which it grows. (2) He again who is ‘ of the 
Spirit’ belongs to another world than this. The 
naiTow walls that shut in the present have been thrown 
down for him, and he has found himself already in a 
true sense in the midst of the eternal. If now all 
this be true, is it not indeed the case that a veiy 
wide interval divides them ? And are we not entitled 
to conclude that it need not be looked for that any 
man shall merely develop naturally into God’s king- 
dom ? The chain of evolution is broken here once 
more. 

HI. See, then, the infinite service which is rendered 
to us here by Jesus Christ That He was not ‘of the 
earth, earthy>’ as we are, is clear. He is ‘ from above, 
and is above all ’. He descends from that upper realm 
of li^ht and love that He may bring us thither a^ain. 
He IS the ladder let down from heaven, by which 
humble and trirstful souls pass up from an earthly, 
sinful, worthless life to God and true life in Him. 
Two worlds are ours. One belongs to us by nature — 
or .shall we say we belong to it ? To another we be- 
long by right. But between them a great gulf is 
fixed. But Christ has bridged the gulf, and our 
salvation consists in making use of Him. hold 

of Him by faith, and let Him lay hold of you by His 
Spirit, and He will create a new life within von and 
transfer you into a new world. — A. Maetin, Winning 
the Soul, p. 283. 

MARVEL NOT 

John hi. 7. 

Eveey man comes into the world wrapped in an 
atmosphere of wonder — an atmosphere from which 
his whole after-life is a prolongea effort to escape. 
This sense of wonder is not an evil thing, although it 
is a thing to escape from. There are three possible 
ways in which different minds attempt to escape from 
this .sense of wonder. They take refuge in knowledge^ 
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or in mystery, or in ignorance. The first of these, quickens men to newness of life. ‘ The wind bloweth 
knowledge, satisfies the sense of wonder. The second, where it listeth.* The wind is, perhaps, less tnun- 
m ysteiT, deepens it The third, ignorance, crushes it melled than any of the forces which work in the realm 
Marvel not at all, says ignorance, because you cannot of Nature. No Canute has been mad enough to defy 
know at all. Marvel more, says mystery, because you it It has the attribute of incomparable majesty, 
cannot know more. Marvel not, says knowledge, be- And such is the absolute and self-detennining sove- 
cause you know enough. Christ in our text says, reignty of the Spirit, who comes to accomplish the 

* Marvel not \ miraculous change which had staggered the faith of 

I. Marvel not — as if it were unintelligibla There Nicodemus. To teach this lesson Jesus personified a 
is nothing more unintelligible in the world than how dumb, insensate force, and described it as choosing its 
a soul is born again. Thei*e is nothing more intelli- own pathway. He who is Divine enough to create 
gible than that it is. We can understand the fact, new life in human souls is clothed with matchless 
however, without necessarily understanding the act. majesty ; and, whilst obeying no human mandate on 
All the complaints which have been showered upon the one side, recognises no impossibility or finite 
this doctrine have referred to the act — the act with limitation on the other. This power from G<xl 
which we have really nothing to do, which is a process which makes for human regeneration can overpass 
of God, the agency of the unseen wind of the Spirit, mountains and outleap all restraints imp( ted upon 
and which Jesus Himself has expressly warned us not its action by our dim vision and our blundering un- 
to expect to underetand. ‘ Thou canst not tell,* He belief. ‘ It bloweth where it listeth.* And yet its 
said, ‘ whence it cometh or whither it goeth.' But sovereignty is not aloofness or inconstancy. The 
there is nothing to frighten search in this. For pre- Spirit, like the wind, which is its emblem, makes for 
cisely the same kind of mystery hangs over every an equal distribution of the great gifts of heaven, 
process of nature and life. We do not avoid the We cannot choose its methods or prescribe its times, 
subject of electricity because electricity is a mystery. And this is to teach us a reverent and implicit 
or heat l^ause we cannot see heat, or meteorology dependence upon His holy will 

because we cannot see the wind. Marvel not, then, II. This spirit of regeneration lends itself withiu 
from the analogy of physical nature if, concerning certain limits to the test of experience. Like th(» 
this spirit of regeneration, we cannot tell whence it wind, it asserts its presence by an unmistakable sign, 
cometh and whither it goeth. If we care again to take ‘ Thou hearest the sound thereof* The subtle forc(* 
the analogy from the moral and intellectual nature, attests its presence by the sign it stamps upon the 
the same may be said with even greater emphasis, face of Nature. So with the movement of tnis lifc- 
The essence of regeneration is a change from one giving Spirit in human souls. We see the tokens of 
state to another — from em old life to a new one. Now, its power, for they come within the range of our 
intellectually, changes at least in some way similar are direct experience, although its comings and its goings 
happening every day. are veilea in impenetrable dimnesa Ruskin has said 

II. Marvel not — as if it were impossible. There that David Cox was the firat painter to put the wind 
w one thing we have little difficulty in always re- into his trees. And no human life is rightly sketched 
femng to the creating hand of God — life. We call for us unless we are allowed to see the Divine impulses 
Him the Author of life, and the Author of life is a which arise within it With all our lugubrious iwal- 
wondrously fertile Author. Well, if God can give life, ism in art and letters, I doubt whether we have yet 
He can surely add life. Regeneration is nothing in had a single picture of true conversion presented by 
principle but the adding of more life. So there is a master hand. It would be something to see the 
nothing impossible in being bom again, any more wind in the treea 

than there is impossible in being born at all. III. The movements of this spirit of regeneratiem 

III. Marvel not — as if it were unnecessary. (1) are unsearchable. A veil of dense mystery is drawn 

When men come into the world, they are born outside about the steps of His visitations. ‘ Thou canst not 
of the kingdom of God, and they cannot see into it. tell whence it cometh and whither it goeth.’ When 
Therefore the critical value of a worldly man’s opinion does the Spirit first begin to work in the heart of 
oo religious matters is nothing. (2) Human nature a child ? Whither is He dii-ecting the man who 
demands regeneration as if it were necessary. (8) receives His renewing virtues ? To answer such 
If human nature makes it necessary, much more does questions would be to empty eternity, past and to be, 
the Divine nature. — Henry Drummond, The Ideal of those unutterable things which God has kept back 
Life, p. 185. from us. Men who are at the opposite theological 

poles are in equal danger of forgetting that the Spirit's 
THE MYSTERY OP THE NEW BIRTH renewing wora is inscrutable both in its beginnings 

* Marvel not that I said unto thee. Ye must be bom again, and in its illimitable outlook. 

The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the 

sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh and Rbferbncbs.— HI. 7. — H. Jowatt, Chirigtian Wmii 

whither it goeth : so is every one that is born of the Pulpii, vol. xlix. p. 32a Spurgeon, Strmmiy vol. xxv. No. 

Spirit.’— John hi. 7, 8. Uj g.— J. B. Mosley, Bsrmofw, p. 268 . 

I. In this miniature parable of regeneration Jesus re- J, Calrd, Sermom, p. 68. 
ninds us of the sovereignty of the Spirit, who 
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THE LIFE OP THE SPIRIT-BORN 

‘The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the 
aound thereof, but const not tell whence it cometh, and 
whither it goeth : so is every one that is born of the 

Spirit ’—John in. 8. 

It is described for us by the Lord Himself, ‘The 
wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the 
sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, 
and whither it goeth ; so is every one that is born of 
the Spirit Every one that is born of the Spirit 

I. So then the life of the Spirit-born is free. The 
wind bloweth where it listeth, and the Spirit-born 
follows no law but his own law. Is this a bold thing 
to say ? No, it is the only possible way in which 
freetloin can be expressed. But this true freedom is 
achieved by the sacrifice of our own will and the 
acceptance of God’s will. When the soul truly 
accepts God’s will its own will dies, and then it 
enters into the only freedom of which the human 
being made in the image of God is capable. We are 
(iod’s fi’ee men when we accept God’s will. Can we 
always know that will ? We cannot now hear the 
voice that spoke to the disciples. There seems some- 
thing forlorn in the words : ‘ The Apostles came to- 
gether to consider the matter,’ when we think that 
(’hrist might have been among them in His old 
marmer, with Ilis ‘Verily, verily, I say unto you*. 
Yet it was not so, for H(* sent the New Comforter, 
Who was to abide with them for ever. As He fills 
the heart, as the heart is surrendered to His care and 
doctrine, it becomes jubilantly free, free as the wind 
that bloweth where it listeth. 

II. The life of the Spirit-born is a life that makes 
itself manifest. Thou hearest the aound thereof. 
Ever since Christ came and spoke and died, there 
has been a new force in the world. It is a force 
that has often been contemned, that has oftoner con- 
temned itself And yet men have heard the sound 
of the wind even when it seemed to sigh in dying, 
and however low and hushed it has been sometimes, 
it has waked again, and made itself heard by the most 
reluctant ears. Christianity has done much to change 
the world and its outlook, though the complete re- 
generation may be far away. Thou hearest the 
aound thereof in the wonderful Church of Christ, 
in labours innumerable of love and pity, in the 
gradual softening of the humaii lot ; but above all, 
in the lives of the saints, llic world will never 
cease to hear the sound of the Spirit-born life ; but 
it will not know it in its magnificence till Christ 
sees all the travail of His soul, in His own country, 
in the Day of Sheaves. 

III. ’rhe life of the Spirit-bom is mysterious. Thou 
canst not tell whence it comeihy whence it canu' at 
first, whence it is renewed from day to day. On 
whom does it lean with all its weight, stay with all 
its trust, repose with all its difficulties through long, 
weary days and longer, wearier nights? It is on 
Him Who is invisible. Whence cometh it — its sweet, 
composed energy, its unwearied, undaunted hope, its 
surprising sense of freshness, its meekness and lowli- 


ness, that meekness and lowliness which are the yoke 
of Jesus? Thou canst not tell. Thou canst tell 
that the springs are far withdrawn, that they are 
deeper springs than Arise in Nature. Thou canal not 
tell whence it cometh. This is the mystery which 
only the Holy Spirit makes plain. 

IV. This life of the Spirit-born passes to incon- 
ceivable issues. Thou caTiat not tell whither it 
goeth. It is a life that cannot die. The rose-bush 
year by year brings forth its children to live their 
little time, and at last withera and dies like them ; 
but the fruit never fails on that Tree Whose Root 
and Head is God. Over the life of the Spirit-bom 
death has no power. We watch the tender fading 
glow, and feel that the sun sinks to rise. A flash of 
light breaks through the mist of tears, and testifies to 
the glory-sphere. Thou canst not tell v)hither it 
goeth when the call oomes to them to leave their be- 
loved for the Beloved. We know not the destiny of 
any life that is born of the Spirit We know not to 
what heights the life may rise here. We know not 
what manner of country that is on the other side of 
the river. 

He that hath found some fledg’d bird’s nest may know 
At first sight if the bird be flown ; 

But what fair dell or grove he sings in now, 

’That is to him unknown. 

— W. Robertson Nicoll, Sunday Evening, p. tHk 

TWO ASPECTS OF THE NEW BIRTH 
11. Its Mystery 

* The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound 
thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, and whither it 
goeth: so is everyone that is bom of the Spirit’ — John 

in. 8, 

The figure under which our Lord speaks here of the 
Sj)irit is that of the wind. And what is the most 
ofjvious feature of the wind ? It is its unknowable 
character. When it is there we know the fact. 
But in itself it is viewless, trackless, impalpable. Of 
the working of the Spirit then, we are to understand 
that one thing is evident enough. The fact of its 
presence is apparent always. Men will ‘hear the 
sound thereof,’ and have no doubt al)out it. But it 
is another matter when they come to try to give an 
account of these operations to themselves. 

I. In endeavouring to reali.se this to ourselves it 
may be useful to turn first to the working of the 
Spirit on the larger scale — I mean in the religious 
life of the world generally. There have been epochs 
at which His presence and power among men have 
been very snecially manifest. (1) First of all, for ex- 
ample, at tne birth of the Christian Church in the 
world. When the believers had gone forth with their 
new endowment it was not long till they wem effect- 
ing a spiritual revolutic^n of the most extraordinary 
and far-reachin? kind. And what is the explanation 
of the stupendous fact? No ordinary causes will 
account for it. It was an irruption of the Divine 
energy in the sphere of human experience that 
occasioned it (2) Or take the Reformation. No 
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feeble efforts of any * Reformer before the Reforma- 
tion’ can account for it, and no human instrument 
can estimate what its effects have been and will be 
(3) And the same thing may be said about those 
revivals of true I'eligion with which God still is pleased 
to bless His Church from time to time. 

II. Turn now to the smaller scale of the individual 
life. And here perhaps the most important point of 
all is that whicn our Lord signalises first, ‘Thou 
hearest the sound thereof/ He says. The Christian 
life then should, in every case, be recognisable. This, 
our Lord implies, is a fundamental requirement 
of it. 

III. What is it, then, that ought to rendei* the 
presence of the Spirit in any life so clearly recognisable 
as thi.s ? If we turn to the Gk)8pel we find the answer. 
The Spirit of God is the Spirit of Jesus of Nazareth. 

(1) The Spirit of Jesus is a Spirit of unworldliness. 

(2) This is the second outstanding feature of the 
Spirit of Jesus — His inward adherence to His Father 
in faith and love and His passionate devotion to the 
fiilHlment of His will. (3) And once more there is, 
what is the other side of this. His perfectly self-for- 
getful intei est in men. We do not after all speak 
as though the character of Jesus were exactly that 
which is to be reproduced in His followers. It is not 
so. It is the same Spirit which is to be found in both 
Him and them, but in them the Spirit will appear 
with a difference. For they are sinners, and no 
measure or degree of sanctification they shall ever 
have experience of in this world can ever do anything 
but (to their own consciousness at least) make the 
fact more painfully apparent. Therefore the Spirit 
must be in them a spirit of contrition as well. Of 
the genuine Christian man who is filled with the 
Spirit, no one can say whence he comes or whither 
he goes. The practical lessons that arise here then, 
are just these two : (a) The unmistakable quality of 
the Christian life, (b) Also we are made to feel the 
incomprehensible nature of the Spirit’s working. — 
A. Martin, Winning the Soul, p. 249, 

Rkkbrhncks. — III. 8. — Spurg^eon, Sermons^ vol. xi. No. 630 ; 
vol. xxiii. No. 1366, and vol. xxxv. No. 2067. R. W. Hiley, 
A Sermom, vol. iii. p. 197. Chrutianity in Daily 

Conduct, p. 326. H. P. Liddon, Unwernty Sermons (2nd 
Heries), p. 78. J. B. Mozley, University Sermons, p. 164. 

J. Keble, Sermons for Septuagesima to Ash Wednesday, p. 333. 

K. M. Geldert, Faith and Freedom, p. 27. G. H. Morrison, 
T\e Scottish Review, vol. i. p. 223. D. Fraser, Metaphors in 
the Gospels, p. 267. A. Maolaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture 
— 8t. John, p. 164. III. 9.— Bishop Magee, Sermons at Bath, 
p. 181. T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. iv. p. 206. G. W. Brameld, 
Practiced Sermons, p. 181. III. 11. — S. H. Kellogg, PreachePs 
Magamne, vol. iv. Hugh Price Hughes, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. li. p. 161. J. Keble, Sermons for Ascension Da/y 
to Trinity Sunday, p. 332. Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p, 
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Sermons Preached in the Temple Church, p, 180. T. Arnold, 
Sermons, vol. ii. p. 37. A. Whyte, The Scottish Review, vol. 
iii. p. 637. J. C. M. Bellew, Sermons, vol. iii. p. 268. Ill, 
13. — A. B. Wilberforce, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlix. 
p. 314. Expositor (6th Series), vol. ii. p. 242. 
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THE SERPENT LIFTED UP 

* At Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so 
must the Son of man be lifted up.’— John hi. 14. 

The old is always becoming the new. ‘As Moses 
... so the Son of man ; ’ as the old, so the new ; as 
the historical, so the prephetical. All the pattern of 
the spiritual temple has been shown in the mountain, 
and has been frayed out in shapely and significant 
clouds which themselves were parables. ‘That the 
Scripture might be fulfilled.’ History always has 
something to do more than it seems to have ; it does 
not only record the event of the day, it redeems old 
subjects, old vows and oaths ; it takes up what seems 
to be the exhausted past and turns it into the present 
and energetic action of the moment. A$ Moses, Am 
J onah, As Solomon, As the bold EsaioB; it 
always a going-back upon the sacred past and eatirig 
up the food that was there pro video. Do not live 
too much in what we call the present ; do not live 
upon the bubble of the hour ; have some city ot tho 
mind, some far-away strong tempk.-sanctuary made 
noble by associations and memories of the tct\derest 
kind. 

I. ‘ As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilder- 
ness.’ What serpent was that ? I have reatl of many 
serpents — the serpent subtler than any beast of the 
field ; the brazen serpent ; the fiery flying serjient ; 
that old serpent the devil. But sometimes the serpent 
is found in unlikely places. I thought it an unlikely 
place when I encountered the seipent in the garden, 
in Eden, in the sun^ paradise in which all young life 
seems to open. ‘ The serpent in the wilderness ; * 
that is rough rhyme ; these words belong to one 
another ; but serpent in the garden — who ever sus- 
pected such a concatenation of terms ? What have 
these terms to do with one another ? Serpent I can 
understand as being in the hot rock or undci* the 
bushes of the wilderness, the bushes so bmt* a: id 
banen; but serpent in the garden! What is the 
size of the garden ? Big as the whole life. Every 
life begins in a garden. Some of the gaiik iis are 
poor enough, but there is a touch of garden about all 
infant life ; the infant life itself is a bud, a jiiece of 
a garden, a green banneret that might float over a 
whole paradise. Can we not have a garden without 
a serpent? Not under the sun. Can we not have 
a garden without a sepulchre? No; be thankful 
that there is a garden round about the sepulchrcL 

The serpent is in the garden, is in the bank, in tha 
balance, in all the riches, in ail the wine-cellars, in all 
the gathered luxuries. 

II, What is the nature of the serpent ? The nature 
of the .serpent is to destroy. It cannot rest so Tong 
as one stone of the character is upon anothei . I'he 
serpent cannot rest until ii has poisoned the whole 
life. Evil never built anything; evil always pulls 
down, upsets, destroys. The bite of a serpent is 
death. May we not play with the serpent ? We may 
not. Are there not moments when me cruel beast is 
not cruel? Not one. The sandwasp paralyses the 
beetle with his sting that he may and that his pro* 
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S eny may profit by the paralysis. The sandwasp 
oes not kill the insect, but thrusts a sting into him, 
not fatally ; the insect can still lay eggs for the ad- 
vantage of the progeny of the sandwasp. It is so 
with many serpentine tricks ; we are paralysed to be 
used, not to-day, but to be eaten in six months. 

III. No human power can cope with the power of 
the serpent, the power of evil ; if help is to come it 
must come from above. ‘ O Israel, thou hast de- 
stroyed thyself: in Me is thy help.’ It is not in 
man to find a way out of his own sin ; it is not in 
man to invent an atonement, it does not lie within 
the wit of man to devise a redemption that shall be 
thorough and universal and unchangeable, 

Jesus Christ is the great counteractant; He can 
take the poison out of our veins. I will go to Him, 
I will say, Is there no balm in Gilead ? is there no 
physician there ? I shall know that I am in the right 
direction, and no man who is in the right direction, 
though he has gone but one step, can ever perish. 
The salvation is not in some great triumph of the 
intellect, but in the fii-st trust, the child-like trust, 
the longing, loving trust. — Joseph Parker, City 
Temple Pmpit^ vol. rv. p. 12. 

THE SERPENT IN THE WILDERNESS 

(For Trinity Sunday) 

* At Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so most 
the Son of man be lifted up.* — John hi. 14. 

The Gospel for Trinity Sunday sets before us each 
one of the Persons in the Godhead. The Father is 
represented as sending the Saviour to a sinful race, the 
Son as coming down from heaven for man’s salvation, 
the Spirit as working regeneration and life in the 
human heart In this reference to a picturesque and 
memorable incident in the history ot Israel in their 
desert wanderings, our Saviour exhibits Himself as 
the divinely appointed Healer and Saviour of man- 
kind. 

I. An Emblem of Sin. 

(a) The bite of the venomous serpents is a figure 
of the operation of sin in human nature and in human 
society. It is diffused in its action, rapid in its pro- 
^*ess, painful to those affected, dangerous and deadly 
in its consequences. 

(b) The death which followed upon the bite of the 
serpents is emblematical of the spiiitiial results of the 
introduction of sin into the world. 

II. An Emblem of Redemption. 

(a) God's mercy appointed the remedy in both 
cases. It was by the command of Jeliovah that Moses 
prepared the serpent of brass, and it wiis God who 
sent His Son that He might be the Healer and Phys- 
ician of souls. 

(b) In both cases there was a remarkable con- 
nection between the disease and its cure. As the 
bi'azen serpent was the means of healing those bitten 
by the fiery Hying seqients of the desert, so Christ 
was made in the likeness of a sinful flesh, and endured 
as our representative that death which is the penalty 
of sin. 


(c) The lifting up of the pole is representative of 
Christ's crucifixion and exaltation. The banner- 
staff of the wilderness is the cross of Calvary, the sign 
of victory and of suffering. By the lifting up, which 
is mentioned by the Lord here and elsewhere, is meant, 
fii'st, the elevation of the Saviour upon the cross of 
suffering and shame, and then as an appointed i*esult 
His exaltation to the throne of heaven. 

III. An Emblem of Salvation. 

(a) The publication of the news corresponds to 
the preaching of the Gospel ; the scene of the former 
was the camp, that of the latter was the world. 

(b) The looking of the wounded Israelite towards 
the brazen serpent sugge.sts the indispensable, en- 
joined, but not meritorious gaze of faith. 

(c) The healing of the bitten and dying representa 
the blessing of those who look unto Jesus, instantan* 
ecus and complete. 

CHRIST’S MUSTS 

* Even so must the Son of man be lifted np.'-~JoHif m. 14. 

I HAVE chosen this text for the sake of one word in it, 
that solemn ‘ uiust ' which was so often on our Lord’s 
lips. The ex|>ression is most frecjuently used in refer- 
ence to the Passion and Resun^ectioa There are 
many instances in the other Gospels in which He 
speaks of that must. If we put these instances to- 
gether, we shall get some precious glimpses into our 
tord’s heart and His view of life. 

I. Here we sec ( Christ recognising and accepting the 
necessity for His death. My text, if we accept John’s 
Gospel, conbibutes an altogether new element to our 
conception of our Lord £is announcing His death. For 
the other three Gospels lay emphasis upon it as being 
part of His teaching, especially during the latter stage 
of His ministry. But it does not follow that He 
began to think about it or to see it when He began 
to s}ieak about it There are reasons for the eanier 
compaiative reticence, and there is no ground for the 
conclusion that then first began to dawn upon a dis- 
appointed enthusiast the grim reality that His work 
was not going to prosper, and that martyidom was 
necessary. If John’s Gospel is a true recoid, that 
theory is shivei'ed against this text And why must 
lie go to the cross? Not merely as the other evan- 
gelists put it that ‘ it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken of the prophets '. He could not be the Saviour 
of the world unless He was the Sacrifice for the sins 
of the world. 

II. In a second class of these utterances we see 
Christ impelled by filial obedience and the conscious- 
ness of His mission. ‘ Wist ye not that I must be 
about My Father’s business?’ That was a strange 
utterance for a boy of twelve. He is our great Ex- 
ample of spontaneous obedience which does violence 
to itself if it does not obey. It was instinct that 
sent the boy into the Temple. Thus He stands before 
us the pattern for the only obedience that is worth 
calling so, ilie obedience which would be pained and 
ill at ease unless it were doing the work of God. Be- 
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liffioD is meant to make it a second nature. To be in 
Wlowship with God, and to be doing His will. That 
is the meaning of our Christianity. 

III. We see in yet another use of this great ‘ must ' 
Christ anticipating His futui’e triumph. * Other sheep 
I have which are not of this fold ; tnem also I must 
bring, and there shall be one flock and one Shepherd.' 
So then, this work was beyond the cross. And what- 
ever it was, it was to be done after He had died. It 
is a ‘must' of destiny, a ‘must' which implies the 
power of the cross to be the reconciliation of the 
world. 

I V. I^tly, we have Chi-ist applying the greatest 
principle to the smallest duty. ‘ Zaccheus, make haste 
and come down ; to-day I rmust abide at thy house.* 
Why must He ? Because Zaccheus was to be saved, 
and was worth saving. What was the ‘ must ' ? To 
stop an hour or two on !His road to the cross. So 
He teaches us that in a life penetrated by the thought 
of the Divine will which we gladly obey, there are no 
things too great, and none too trivial, to be brought 
under the dominion of that law, and to be regulated 
by that Divine necessity. — A. Maclarek, Christs 
Musts^ p. 1. 

Rbfbrbnces. — III. 14. — H. Woodcock, Ssrmon Outlines 
(let Scries), p. 174. W. H. Evans, Sermons for the Ohurch^e 
YeoTf p. 237. Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 63 ; ibid, (6th 
Series), vol. i. p. 119 ; ibuL vol. vii. p. 297. A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scripture — St. John^ p. 162 ; ibid. p. 171* 
III. 14, 16. — F. B. Cowl, Preacher* s Magazine^ vol. xviii. 
p. 430. J. Kei)le, Sermons for the Holy Week^ pp. 114, 480. 
C. Bosanquet, BlosMoms from the King*s Garden^ p. 262. 
Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. iil. No. 163. III. 14-17. — Expositor 
(4th Series), vol. v. p. 117. 111. 16-19. — Ibid. (6th Series), 
voL li. p. 440. 

THE COURSE OP TRUE LOVE 

* God 80 loved the world, that He Rave His only begotten Son, 

that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but 

have everlasting life.’— J ohn in. i6. 

We are not concerned to deny the immense advance 
in thought and knowledge, the ceaseless floods of 
sunlight that have poured into every region where 
the human mind energises. We have asserted the right 
and the duty of every Christian Church to follow the 
leadings of the Spirit ; but our Gospel remains un- 
affected. We can preach it, if that were possible, 
more fully than our fathers could. That Gospel is 
no othdr than my text : ‘ God so loved the world, 
that He gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish, but have everlast- 
ing life '. In expounding it I shall adopt the divi- 
sions of a celebrated preacher. We have here (1) 
the I^ke ; (2) the River ; (3) the Pitcher ; (4) the 
Draught. The Lake — God so loved the world ; the 
River — that He gave His only begotten Son ; the 
Pitcher — that whosoever believeth in Him ; the 
Draught — should have everlasting life. 

I. The lake is the Love of God. ‘ God so loved 
thf3 world.' It is not too much to say Christians 
have shrunk from the full force of this great word. 


'They have even interpreted the words to mean the 
elect sinners of the world. Where they have not 
gone so far as that, they have stopped short of the 
clarion proclamation. ITie words ‘ God is Love ' are 
not to be found in our Catechism or in our Confes- 
sion. They do not occur, as far as I remember, in 
any, of the Confessions of the Reformed Church. No 
matter. We go back to the supreme standard, the 
Woi-d of God, and we find the mysteiy there. Chid 
loves the world and each soul in the world. The 
love of the mass is the love of the individual Each 
single soul is beloved as if thei’e were no other. 
Thei-e is no limitation. God loves each soul of our 
fallen family. The worst and the most forgotten is 
strained to His bosom. Is it an easy thing to say ? 
Nobody said it till Christ said it. Even after Christ 
said it man^ of His most faithful servants have feiai'ed 
to repeat it I shall never forget how Professor 
Elnislie, in the brief delirium before death, when his 
mind was wandering, came back over and over again 
to ‘ God is I^ove, God is Love ; I will go out and tell 
this to all the world. 'They do not know it' 

Can it be that God loves Nero, that He loves 
Judas? Can it be that God cares for saints and 
martyrs, whom He abandons to defeat and agony 
and death ? Qne thinks of St Bernard's question, 
when, absorbed in meditation, he ixide by the Lake 
of Geneva, and said at evening, ‘ Has anybody seen 
the lake? ' We have to answer, ‘ No man hath seen 
the lake at any time,' and yet we know that God's 
awful attributes 

All are but ministers of Love^ 

And feed His sacred flame. 

IL For thei*e is a River that makes glad the city 
of God. We know of the lake because we know of 
the river. Grod so loved the world that He gave His 
only begotten Son. The course of tine love never 
did run smooth, and the course of the Divine love 
ran rough indeed. We do not preach that an easy 
way has been thrown open, and that now the gate 
is no longer strait and the road no longer narrow. 
No, God so loved that He gave. It is not merely 
that He sent His Son: He did much more. He 
gave His Son, and as the Apostle more fully ex- 
presses it, ‘ He delivered Him up to the death for us 
all That was the coui-se of the Divine love. The 
love of the Father is the source of the Atonement 
He gave in love. 

Belief in the love of God has been maintained and 
propagated in the shadow of the cross, and only there. 
Apart from that, where is the proof that God is a 
Father and not merely a force ? In the Old Testa- 
ment they did not know it, though there are passa^ 
that dimly shadow it. Christ came in time. The 
heart of the world was failing. Martyr after martyr, 

E rophet after prophet had died without a token. 

[e came to change the cross into a throne, and the 
shroud into a robe, and death into a sleep, and defeat 
into everlasting triumph. 

III. All this love may run in full flood past oar 
door and never reach us, unless we take the pitcher— 
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* Whosoever belie veth in Him *. We all know what 
it is to trust and to be deceived. It is natural to 
trust, and we go on believing till we are surrounded 
by defaced and abolished idols. Human stays may 
fail us, but there is a moment when we give oui'selves 
to the Divine To trust Christ is not merely to be- 
lieve with the intellect the truth about Him but to 
commit our heaiis to His keeping. It is a committal 
for time and for eternity, for life and for death, to 
the Lord of all worlds. Then is the channel opened 
between the poor, narrow, needy life and the great 
lake of love. Then the Divine Lover has His way 
with the souL 

IV. ‘ Should not perish, but have everlasting life.' 
What is to rescue m)m perishing ? What is to keep 
the fires alive — the loftiness, the unworldliness, the 
willingness to die, the aspirations after purity, truth, 
goodness? Whosoever oelieveth in Him shall not 
perish, but — it goes on to say — have everlasting life. 

It is life whira is the Draught from the river of 
love, which, as we know, is untouched by death. Our 
Lord Himself worked out His promise when He died 
lor us and rose agaia — W. Robertson Nicoll, The 
Lamp of Sacrifice, p. 844 

THE HEART OP THE GOSPEL 
John in. x6. 

1’hesk words explain to us the relation in which Jesus 
stands as Son of man, first to Grod and next to us. 
This revelation is inexhaustible in its significance. 
Note, however, that though these words open the 
gate to infinite mystery, yet they are a clear and 
positive statement of momentous facts. 

I. But our first business, any student will admit, 
is to obtain a clear, distinct, and full perception of 
the facts, of the whole fac*ts affirmed on the authority 
of Jesus Christ : to an ange these facts in their causal 
order, and to trace their relations to other cognate 
facts. (1) Jesus begins with God : God Himself, God 
in His totality ; not with His ‘attributes* or *<juali- 
ties,’ but with Himself in His redeeming activity. 
(2) The God of Love and Kii>ht is at the back of all, 
beneath all, al>ove ail, and before all, since God is 
love, and was, and will be. (8) The third fact is 
God's ‘love of the world'. It has no exclusions. 
(4) 'Fhe fourth fact is the advent of God into the 
sinful and suffering life of man, bearing it vicariously 
as His way of eradicating it from the heart and will 
of the sinner. (5) The fifth and final fact contains 
the eternal purpose of Jehovah in His work, and is 
described in the clear and catholic language, that 
‘ whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but 
have eternal life 

II. But we men are never content with bare facts. 
We ask not only what God does, but why. Three 
things we must never foiget as to our ‘theories’ con- 
cerning God’s method of human redemption. (1) It 
is not the acceptance of any ‘ theory ’ of the Atone- 
ment that ‘ saves,' but the soul’s response to the 
gracious attractions of the Saviour, in passionate 
devotion to Him and to His righteous kingdom. 


(2) Nor should we shrink fix)m admitting that a com- 
plete, faultless, adequately adjusted, and perfectly 
articulated statement of God’s ‘scheme’ of human 
redemption for all men and for every age is impossible, 
and can only be approached by sustained investiga- 
tion, frequent rearrangement, and strict verification. 
(8) And on this theme it is vital to remember that 
all our theories concerning the Divine action have to 
be expressed in the language of symbol and metaphor, 
and therefore we must not mistake the symbols for 
the facts they shadow forth, or the truths they 
attempt to convey, (a) For the symbols are not all 
of equal value as means of helping us to think accur- 
ately and clearly of God ; ana even those that help 
most require careful hemdling, or they open the door 
to mistake and mischief. (6; Moreover, symbols and 
theories are of different values in different eras, and 
to people in different stages of intellectual and ethical 
progress. — J. Clifford, The Secret of Jesus, p. 85. 

THE MYSTERY OP LOVE 

* God so loved the world, that He gave His only begotten Son, 
that whosoever beheveth in Him should not peri^, but 
have everlasting life.* — John hi. i6. 

There are three great mysteries which are conveyed 
in this text 

I. Hei*e, first of all, is the mystery of the Divine 
love of the world. The world, as we know it, does 
not seem to be an object for love. Yet God saw it 
not only in its darkness and its ruin, but as it might 
hei’eafter be, transfigured and ennobled, a new heaven 
and earth wherein dwelleth lighteousneas. ‘ God so 
loved the world.* And this is a truth which I am 
sure we should be happy if we carried in our hearts. 
Is it not a strange and wonderful thing how, if you 
go through the world with an honest and pure heart, 
everywhere you find tokens that the world is not left 
to itself? Everywhere you find tokens of the Pres- 
ence of Grod the Holy Ghost Sometimes we are 
surprised, and hang our heads with shame to find 
some man who makes no profession of religion — a 
business man, let us say, going to his daily work in 
the City, who yet surprises us by his integidty, his fine 
sense of honour, his noble regard for truth, his power 
of self-sacrifice; or you find often in the most de- 
graded, a cheerful devotion to duty, here and there a 
patient endurance of suffering and of wrong ; here 
and there a heroism, a self-sacrifice, which recalls in 
a distant manner the sacrifice of the only begotten 
Son of God. And so this love of God for the world 
is something that we should carry in our hearts as we 
^o to and fro among our fellow-men. As we advance 
in life we delight to find everywhei*e tokens of the 
Presence of the Holy Spirit working His will even 
in the most unpromising sunx>unding8. 

IL Then there is the second raysteij — the mystery 
of self-sacrifice in God, Who gave His Son. How 
many hours might we spend in unfolding that magni- 
ficent theme ! It is the whole of the Goepel of the 
goodness and gi*ace of God contained m lour little, 
simple words — God gave His Son, gave Him to be 
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our example, that in this sinful life we should not be 
without a light shining in a dark place to teach us 
how to walk and to please God ; gave Him to be our 
rery own, our Brother, Flesh of our flesh and Bone of 
our bone, that as our llepresentative, our Brother, 
He might offer up to God the one acceptable sacrifice 
— a perfect obedience, a perfect submission, a perfect 
atonement God gave His Son ; but did His mercy 
stop at that point? No; He gave His Son to be 
within us as a Presence, as a quiclcening Spirit, as the 
Light of our life, that we, in our union with Him, 
might learn to sorrow for sin with His sorrow, that 
we might learn the secret of the victory over the 
world which was wrought by Him, that we might be 
righteous, not with our own righteousness, but with 
that righteousness which is of God through Jesus 
Christ. He gave His Son. 

lil. Then I come to the third mystery, perhaps the 
most wonderful of all — God’s individual care for the 
soul. It is no Gospel to you or to me to be told that 
God so loved the world, unless I am told that who- 
801 vei l>elieveth in Him shall have everlasting life, 
unless, as a sinner, I am told that whosoever cometh 
unto Him, He will in no wise cast out. 

When we think of the thousands and thousands 
who are cast about the streets of our cities, swept to 
and fro by the rough tides of human life, when we 
think of the numbers who are cairied off* in pestilence, 
or a war, or an accident, I know how hard it is to 
believe in this simple truth of religion — the individual 
care of God for the soul. And yet nothing less than 
that is involved in the Gospel which the Lord, the 
Saviour, the Prince of Lignt has preached to the 
world. He gave His Son, * that whosoever belie vet h 
in Him should not perish, but have everlasting life*. 

LOVE IN FOUR DIMENSIONS 

*For God 80 loved the world^ that He gave His only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life/— -John hi. i6. 

* Able to comprehend, with all saints, what is the breadth, and 
length, and deptn, and height, and to know the love of 
Christ which passeth knowMge.’ — Eph. in. i8. 

I. First: the breadth of the love of Ood — *God so 
loved the world *. That world is a term used in Scrip- 
ture in three different senses. In its first sense it 
means the universe of created things. ‘The world 
and all that therein is.’ Its moi*e usual meaning, as 
it is found so frequently on the lips of our Lord and 
in the Epistles, is that of those forces of evil opposed 
to goodness and to God, whose inspiring spirit is the 
evil one. The love of that world is deadly to faith 
and holiness. Its third sense is that which is employed 
hei-e. The world of sinning and suffering, soiTOwing 
and rejoicing, loving and aspiring men and women. 
That is the world that God loves. Who does not at 
times relapse into hate ? We take up Mr. Darwin’s 
Voyage of the ‘ Beagle,' and read his compassionate 
account of the natives of Patagonia The picture of 
their low and sunken state of mind fills us with dis- 
^st We read the last book of travels in inland 
China, and we recoil from its story of pitiless cruelty 


and callous greed. We take up the account of a 
criminal trial, and our minds nse in revolt at the de^ 
liberate malice, the almost diabolic love of sin, the 
shameful delight in dragging others into the pit of 
shame, which is disclosed. Robert Moffat, whose 
quick and tender heart beat with an undying passion 
for South Africa, confesses that he was almost roused 
to loathing by the brutal and sunken minds of the 
heathen villager among whom he lived. Even 
Thomas Chalmers confesses his deep distaste at the 
crowds who packed the churches, as ne preached, and 
looked up in admiration, complaining of ‘ the stare 
and animal heat and pressure . Yet it is this world 
whose low and sunken state, whose shameless evil and 
mad rebellion, God sees and knows and feels, as you 
and I do not, that God loves. It is the men and 
women whose sins are set in the light of His counten- 
ance that God longs after. Surely ‘ it passeth know- 
ledge ^ 

II. Secondly : the length of the love of Ood — ‘ He 
gave His only begotten Son ’. The test of love, accur- 
ate and permanently, is to what length it will gt) 

Test the love of God. It had been easy for God 
to have given what some men call proof. He might 
have written it in letters of light among the stars, 
white as the pillai* of cloud by day and radiant as the 
pillar of fire by night. He might have created a new 
world with fresh opportunities for men. He might 
have altered the external conditions of this world and 
made life a primrose path of ease for idle feet. So 
would some men have God work easy and wicked 
miracles. These would have told us nothing of God’s 
love, for they would have cost Him nothing. But 
God so loved the world that He gave His only be- 
gotten Son. You must come and stand below the 
cross of Christ before you can comprehend the length 
of the love of God. 

III. Thirdly: the depth of the love of Ood — ‘That 
whosoever believeth in Him should not perish *. 

The depth of love is to be understooa only in the 
love of Christ. It is expounded in all His gracious 
words and merciful deeds. It is set forth in His In- 
carnation, that infinite descent from the presence of 
God, and in His exile from God’s fellowship during 
His earthly life among mea Have we realised the 
deeps of sorrow and trial and pain of that descent ? 
It was a descent from a throne to the anguish and 
shame and desolation of the cross. But fdl that is 
not the depth of the love of God, This descent was 
made not lov the flower of human chivalry, nor for 
the high and rare and lovely among womanhood ; 
not even to save the unstained lives of little children ; 
but for the worst, the lowest, the most sunken, for 
the publican, the harlot, the thief, for even the 
Pharisee and the Sadducee, for ‘ whosoever should be- 
lieve, that they might not perish ’, ‘ God commendeth 

His love toward us, in that, while we were yet sinners, 
Christ died for us.’ 

IV. Fourthly: the height of the love of Ood — 
‘ But have everlisting life Breadth, lengih, depth, 
height. How shall we comprehend its height? Its 
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height is seen in the high and holy purpose it cherishes. 
Love may be real and yet may be low. It may have 
no vision, no uplifting purpose for the l^loved, no 
sublime end to reach. The height of God’s love is 
seen in its ultimate purpose that those He loves should 
have everlasting life. — W. M. Clow, TIu Cro88 in 
Christian Experience, p. 62. 

John in. i6. 

The doctrine (or a doctrine) of the New Testament 
goes so far as to say that God Himself gave (and is 
etemally giving) up what is dearest to Himself in order 
to save the life of tne world. (Death is self* surrender ; 
all loss is a kind of death; ‘the only begotten Son' 
is the summing up of what is dearest, most one's own) 

I.e. God can only be at one with His work by eter- 
nally dying — sacrificing what is dearest to Him. God 
docs not thereby cease to be ; He does not annihilate 
Himself : He lives etemally in the very precess of 
sacrificing his dearest work. — R. L. Nettijcship. 

Rbfkiikncbs. — III. 16. — Spuri^eon, ^ermontj vol. xxxi. No. 
,1850. R. A. Armstrong, Christum World Pulpit, vol. xlviL 
p. 340. G. A. Sowter, From Heart to Heart, p. 141. J. 
Clifford, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 187. J. Keble, 
Sermom for the Holy Week, p. 400. C. Perren, Revival Ser~ 
fTuyus in Outline, pp. 203, 204. B. Deedes, Christian W or Id 
Pulpit, vol. Iviii. p. 350. R. Allen, The Words of Christ, \t. 
55. A. S. Peake, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ivi. p. 264. 
R. J. Cain|»l»oll,' JV'rtr Theology Sermons, p. 81. John Thomas, 
Myrtle Street Pulpit, vol. ii. p. 300. Expositor (4th Series), 
vol. i. p. 205 ; ibid. vol. ii. p. 60 ; ibid. vol. v. p. 409 ; Und. 
(5th Series), vol. ix. p. 442 ; ibid. (6th Series), vol. iii, p. 128. 
A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — St. John, p. 180. 
III. 16, 18. — Expositor, vol. vii. p. 28. 

JUDGING BY NEGATIVES 

‘ Not ... to condemn.^— John in. 17. 

This is one of a knot of passages. This is a lesson 
on endeavouring to find out what a thing is by firet 
disco veiing what it is not Sometimes by beginning 
at the other end we find our way most surely to the 
end that is final. Some scholai-s, slow of mind but 
willing of heart, can only learn things by fii*st cutting 
away all the things that represent only the negative 
side. ’There are very few po.sitive scholars or original 
intellectual inventors ; some of us can go but slowly ; 
thank God if we can go surely. And fii-st of all we 
have to find out in many cases what a thing is not, 
vhat a man is not, what a policy is not, and then we 
may perhaps suddenly come face to face with what 
it is. 

1 want to collect specimens from the life of Christ 
which illustrate this homely but not unprofitable 
style of education and progress. Jesus Himself re- 
peatedly t' ld us what He was not. When we had 
learn d that lei?son, which a little child might le.im, 
we began to wonder what He was, what Ho did come 
to do, what He did want to teach ; in a word, what 
the Man wanted to be at. Sometimes we have to 
take a seat on the negative form and spend a whole 
day in writing down wlmt Je.sus Christ was not. 

I. I.<et us hear this sweet ( st of all speakers of sweet 


things. ‘I came not to call the righteous.’ That 
shuts up one section of society. Jesus Christ had 
nothing to say to the self-righteous, He left them to 
rot in their own conceit, He boycotted them, He 
would not deign to speak to them ; for the^ did not 
realise their need of Him, and until need is realised 
prayer is impossible. It wfis very wonderful to watch 
the hauteur Dy which and through which He passed 
the righteous so-called. None so haughty as the 
Child of the manger when Ho liked ! If He could 
lift His head to the stars, He could bend it d wn 
to the child in the gutter. Only majesty can con- 
descend. ‘I came not to call the righb^ous’ — all the 
thundei-s of heaven could not reach such deaf ears — 
‘ but I came to call sinners to repe ntance '. 

II. ‘Tlie Son of man came not to be ministered 
unto.' Would we not be glad to be His servants? 
Yes, if we could get anything by it. Would we not 
be only too proud to help Him in any degree ? No, 
we would not; it is a lie. If we make such claim 
and boast it is because we know nothing about our- 
selves, we do not understand the inysterjr of human 
nature. We verily think w(^ would, and it would de- 
light us to play lady-bountiful to the I.ord, the Son 
of the heavens and the Child of eternity. But He 
came not to be ministered unto. He wanted no body 
servant, He asked for no one to wait upon Hint 
‘ I^t him that is greatest among you be the servant 
of all.’ 

III. ‘Not to destroy.' The world had had de- 
struction enough ; it had been drowned, it had been 
burned, it had been the place of plague and locust, 
and caterpillar, and overwhf lining whirlwind, a place 
of sudden flood and mightv war, and the sword was 
turned up in the hand of the wam'or. Behold, here 
is an evangel, a missionary fiom heaven unarmed. 
It is a great sight, and we poor fools run after sights 
that we think are gre it. 

IV. ‘Not . . . to condemn the world.’ Judgment 
is as easy as destruction. Not to make men wantonly 
discontented and unh;i[)py, not to turn conscience 
into a plague, but to encouiage men, to show them 
how they may get out of all the wickedness and all 
the misery. I have not come to condemn the world ; 
any poor creature could do that ; I have come to 
save the world ; I am not going to pelt you with im- 

C ossible maxims, and to hang up t>efore you some 
lackboard, chalk-written with apothegms as to what 
you should do at this houi’ or at that ; I have come 
not to condemn you, but to lay down My life for you. 
‘This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all accepta- 
tion, that Christ Jesus is come into tne world to gave 
sinnei-s.’ That is the Gospel. — Joseph Parkkk, 
Temple Pulpit, vol. iv. p. 194. 

References. — III. 18. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. vii. No, 
361 ; vol. vii. No. 362 ; and vol. xvi. No. 964. Expositor 
(4th Seri^), vol. ix. p. 383. III. 18, 19. — C. Muinet, Ths 
GreaJt Alternative, p, 3. 

John iii. 19. 

In My Confession (chap, xi.) Tolstoy describes hk 
awakening from a life of pleasure and selfish vice. 
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• I erred not go much from having thought incorrectly 
as from having lived wrong. I understood that the 
truth had been hidden from me, not bo much because 
I had erred in my reasoning as because I had led the 
Exceptional life of an epicure bent on satisfying the 
lusts of the flesh. ... I understood the truth which I 
afterwards found in the Gospel; “That men loved 
darkness rather than light because their deeds were 
evil. For every man that doeth evil hateth the light, 
neither cometh to the light, lest his deeds should be 
reproved.'* I understood that, for the meaning of 
lift to be understood, it was first necessary that life 
should be something more than an evil and unmean- 
ing thing discovered by the light of reason.' 

* Light is come into the world.'~JoHN iil 19. 

H K that has an eye and a heart can even now say : 
Why should I falter? Light has come into the 
world ; to such as love Light, so as light must be 
loved, with a boundless, all-doing, all-enduring love. 
For the rest, let that vain struggle to read the mystery 
ot the Infinite cease to harass us. It is a mystery 
which, through all ages, we shall only read here a 
line of, there a line of. — Carlyle on Criaracteriatica. 

Kekkiirnces. — III. 19. — Archbishop Magee, Christ the 
Li^ht (if all Scripture, p. 31. 111. 21. — C. F. Aked, The 

Courage of the Coward, p. 11. III. 22-30 . — ExposilCT (0th 
Series), vol. x. p. 1. III. 23. — Ibid, vol. vi, p. 251. 

FRIENDS OF THE BRIDEGROOM 

^The friend of the bridegroom, which standeth and heareth 
him, lejoiceth greatly because of the bridegroom’s voice: 
this my joy therefore is fulfilled.’— J ohn hi. 29. 

St. John the Bafjist here compares his own position 
with regard to our Lord to that of tlie fii rnd of the 
bridegroom. Let us fiee ourselves from all the mean 
and lowering associations of a worldly maniage, and 
think of it only as it abides in the hcai*t of God. This 
is what the Baptist is thinking of, and it is for us to 
consider in what points that figure of the bridegroom’s 
friend is like unto him. 

I, St. John’s Admiration of Christ. — There is, 
fii-st, St John’s loving admiration of Jesus Christ. 
The artist is not improbably right in introducing St. 
John the Baptist into pictures of the Holy Family. 
Think of him again at the baptism of our I^rd. He 
seems to shrinlc into nonentity before the higher 

reatness, the pure holiness, of his beloved Lord. ‘ I 
ave need to be baptised of Thee, and comest Thou 
to me ? * 

II. St. John’s Estimate of his own Work. — ^And 
secondly, there is St John’s estimate of his own work. 
The marriage Is in one sense already being celebrated, 
for souls are being brought to Jesus Christ And in 
what has happened St. John sees the spirit of his own 
mission, his own work. This is just what he came to 
effect ; it is being effected ; St John’s joy is fulfilled. 
For the bridegroom’s friend in Jewish lif^ had some- 
thing to do besides taking a formal port in the pro- 
<ee<lmgs of the wedding-day. I'he preliminaries of 
the marriage were largely entrusted to him. Things 
really nece.ssary were left in his hands, A great deal 


depended on his faithfulness and his tact He would 
stand quiet and watchful, and when the joy of the 
bridegroom’s voice rang out, his face would light up 
as he thought that he had done something to bring 
about that blessed ^oy. So it was with St Joha 
Christ awaits his bride ; and as already in souls like 
the souls of St John' the Divine and St Andrew the 
Apostle we see Christ’s longing satisfied, souls trained 
for (’hrist in the Baptist’s room — as already in these 
we see types and foretastes of the glorious marriage 
of the Ivimb, let us acknowled^ in it all the hand 
of the Bridegroom’s friend, rejoicing greatly because 
of the Bridegroom’s voice. 

III. The Relation of Jesus Christ to the Faithful 
Soul. — Thirdly, there is the deep reality, the full and 
blessed truth that is implied when we use the simili- 
tude of a wedding, which tells what Jesus Christ is 
to the faithful soiu. It was hinted in the Old Testa- 
ment. Prophets loved to speak of it. Their constant 
figure for the heart and for the love of God was the 
love of the husband to his wife. While on the one 
hand it does seem to have been necessary in the 
order of God’s revelation that for a while one nation 
should stand out as the recipient of the knowledge 
and the love of God, on the other there are indica- 
tions for all who read even the Old Testament carefully 
that this is not, cannot be, God’s last word about it 
all, that the special love is only the herald of a wide 
and all-embracing tenderness, the love of God mani- 
fest in Christ Jesus. Think of the Baptist's love of 
Jesus Christ. He is the last man in the world, is St 
John the Baptist, to claim what does not belt ng to 
him. God sent him to prepare the way. He did his 
best to prepare it, and this has come of it, this joy 
that rings out in the Bridegroom’s voice. 

IV. Are we Friends of the Bridegroom ? — Let us 
think of oui*selves from one point of view, not as the 
friend of the Bridegroom — no, but actually — God 
help us — as the bride. But in another aspect we 
may claim to stand, not as the bride, but as the 
Bridegroom’s friend, to prepare Christ’s way, to win 
for Him an entrance into the hearts of other men. 
Three things are necessary for this, 

1. We must catch something of St. John^s en- 
thusiasm for Jesus Christ He must be to u« what 
He was to St. John. We know what that means. 
There must be no doubt, no misgiving, no *if-ing 
and an-ing,’ no wavering of the hand with which we 
point men to Jesus Christ Iti plain words, the gi*ace 
of Christ, the beauty of Christ, the blessedness of His 
kingdom, the reality of His power to satisfy and to 
save the souls of men — these must be our unwavering 
convictions, these must be printed deep upon our 
heai-t We must be indeed and of a truth the Bride- 
groom’s friend. 

2. We must have clear thoughts as to His pur- 
pose and His will. That spiritual marriage and unity, 
that heavenly espousal, must be a real thing to us. 
Whether we thinlc of some single soul that is not yet 
won for ChVist, or whether we think of some depart- 
ment of human life, be it commerce, be it pleasure, 
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Vv. 29, 80. 


ST. JOHN IIL, IV 


Ver. 6. 


be it trade — some department of human life in which 
Christ has not been recognised, we must have in our 
hearts the two sister truths that Christ loves the souls 
of men, that Christ ought to rule the lives of all men. 

8. must believe that Christ in His love for 
men vises their brother men to bring this blessedness 
about, that He in a thing so sacred as His own 
marriage, even in a thing so sacred as His espousal 
to the human soul, even in a thing so sacred as His 
saving union with men\s hearts, He is content to em- 
ploy human aid. He does not disdain to use it if we 
will put ourselves simply at His service. There is no 
joy like it — no joy like the joy of the Bridegroom’s 
friend, the joy of winning a soul for Christ, the joy 
of winning and compelling and constraining to hear 
the voice of Jesus. 

Rbpbrbncis. — III. 29. — J. M. Neale, Sermaru for Some 
Feast Day$ in the Christian Year, p. 132. 

John hi. 29, 3a 

I HAD the pleasure of introducing my honoured and re- 
verend friend, Mr. John Wesley, to pi«ach at Black- 
heath. The i.ord give him four thousand times more 
'Success than He has given me. — W hitefield. 

Rbferbnobs. — III. 30. — J. Keble, Sermons for the Saints 
Days, p. 268. H. M. Butler, Harrow School Sermons, p. 202. 
tl. H. Holford, Memorial Sermons, p. 154. III. 33. — Spur- 
geon, Sermons, vol. xrxvi. No. 2168. Expositor (6th Series), 
rol. v\, p, 117 . ni. 34. — A. Whyte, The Scottish Review, vol. 
iii. p. 626. III. 34, 36. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. v. p, 260. 
III. 36. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xvii. No. 1012. S. Cox, 
Expositions, p. 183. H. P. Liddon, University Sermons (2nd 
Series), p. 119. J. A. Alexander, The Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
p. 76. Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 203 ; iM, vol. ii. pp. 
62, 424 ; ibid. vol. x- p. 108. IV. — Expositor (4th Series), vol. 
vL p. 464. IV. 3. — Ibid, vol. vii, p. 94. 

OUR LORD IN WORK AND REST 

* Jesus therefore, being wearied with His journey, sat thns on 
the well.’ — John iv. 6. 

\Tksus being wearied with His jouniey, sat thus on 
the well.' He earned His work to the point of weari- 
ness, and He rested in readiiu ss for new labour. It 
was at the noon-tide of the day, €uid He was already 
worn out by His effort Thus there is authority for 
Christians exhausting themselves in their service. 
This is a world of seeking, and He was seeking souls. 
He sought them as nun seek for wealth and power, 
and never grudged the pains nor spared Himself. 
Every day founa His strength drained. Little by 
little life was weakened and driven back. The 
throhbings of His heart, the journeys of His feet, 
wort* and wasted it. He never indulged in the 
thought of what might have been. He gave all that 
was asked of Him, and measured the nearness of His 
access to the Father not merely by the time He 
passed, but by the life He expended. The way was 
weary because He was beai’ing His cross. It was 
weary because, with long and clear and bitter pre- 
vision, He saw the end. He went bound in the 
spirit to Jerusalem, knowing the things that should 
hiefall Him Yet He forth without 


faltering, and trod the stony path till His feet were 
transfixed on the cross. In His heart was a thirst 
for souls and a home-sickness for which there was 
no cure but one. His death brought Him into the 
heart of His desires at once. 

I. So we see Him in rest He sat thus on the well, 
tender, eager, patient, loving, ready to be found even 
of those who sought Him not. He had earned rest, 
and it is in the repose we have worked for that many 
of us are most selfish, and most in danger. But 
though He was weary He was full of peace,, not 
passing, insecure, momentarv, hut unbroken and last- 
ing. He sat on the well, and He Himself was a 
Well, a Well of love and pltv, and lifi* and strength. 
Never for an instant had He forgotten the claim of 
His Father, the claim of souls. Still His lamp was 
trimmed and bright. 

We behold our example in work and rest. So 
much we know, and Christians generally recognise 
that they must have fellowship with Christ in suffer- 
ing if they are to he truly one with Him. They 
know that none but n suffering Christ can help them. 
Then were the disciples glad when they had seen the 
lA>rd, when they recognised Him by th(» secure and 
comfoiiing mark of the nails Slowly but surely the 
Church begins to understand that the Christian life 
must be sacrificial, that sanctification and tribulation 
are indissoluble, that they must sooner or later take 
the road to the terrible Jordan with Christ and be 
baptised with His baptism. 

II. It is enough that the disciple be as his Master, 
and the servant as his Lord. He will give us the 
strength we need — not more, but that Perhaps the 
Master Himself had no more. As His day was, so 
was His strength. TTiat we know. But was it 
greater than His day ? If we find that the day is 
greater than our strength we ai‘e not on the true 
path. Our Lord does not lay upon us what we are 
not able to bear, but often, and indeed always, gives 
us a cross of which we are sometimes weary, and from 
which we sometimes seem to shrink. Yet the heart 
may be at rest under it, at rest with Him. 

III. The Christian self-renunciation is not of pity, 
it is of love. Love which is of God and knows no 
turning Imck cannot take wing, cannot detach itself 
from the soul. It is in proportion as that love 
kindles in our heart and is blown to flame that we 
can share the shepherdly work of Christ and labour 
and rest in His service. He will give us that love if 
we seek it, a love which, though wounded and de- 
ceived, will pursue its painful jouimey in spite of re- 
pulses and heartrendings. 

Yet how broken are our service and love, our rest 
and labour ! How good to have them made perfect 
in the place we have never been able to come at in 
all those years, in the city where our dreams are 
living and waiting for us ! Meanwhile, ‘ Blessed and 
happy are they who can keep the name of Jesus 
always sensibly before them : taste that honey : 
see that sapphire : hear that music : scent that 
incense 
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Ver. 6. 


ST. JOHN IV 


Vv. 7 and 15. 


OUR LORD SITTINQ BY THB WELL 

John iv. 6. 

He being weary. When we are weary then, we are 
•o far like Him. But further. This His weariness 
was, so to speak, the cause of one of His most 
wonderful doings — the reason that He spoke with 
the woman of i^maria, and converted her, from be- 
ing a grievous sinner, to be His servant and His 
saint Now I do not find that His disciples were 
weary. He being weary sat thus on the well — but 
they were ^one into the city to buy food. It follows 
then that it is not always those who have most of 
this world^s strength who are most active, who are 
most ready to stir hither and thither, that really do 
most for the service of God. 

I. He was weary and therein He showed Himself 
true man. And notice this: that His strength and 
His weakness were equally for our salvation. It was 
His strength that created us from nothing ; it was 
by His weakness that when we had been made from 
nothii^ He redeemed us. 

II. He sits. Here again He left us an example. 
For we are so perverse that often, when it is God’s 
will concerning us that we should bestir ourselves 
against our spiritual enemies, we are slothful, and 
will not strike a stroke for His honour. And again, 
when we are laid aside by Him from all active work, 
when He says concerning us as His prophet did of 
old, ‘Their strength is to sit still,’ then we must 
needs exert ourselves to work, and labour when He 
would have us rest 

III. He sat thus by the well This well is a type of 
God’s grace which brings us salvation. — J. M. Neale, 
Sermons in Sackville College Chapel, vol. i. p. 166. 

Rrfbrbncbs. — IV. 6 . — Spurf];eoii, Sermons, vol. xliv. No. 
2670 . A. Maclaren, The Wearied Christ, p. 1 . W. P. 
Balfern, Glimpses of Jesus, p. 182, J. M. Neale, Readings 
for the Aged (3rd Seriefl), p. 24. Eaopositor ( 6 th Series), 
vol. vii. p. 419. IV. 6 , 82. A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy Scripture — SL John, p. 188, IV. 7.— John Watson, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. liii. p. 200. Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xH. No. 2423. 

LOWERING THE STANDARD 

' jMua saith unto her. Give Me to drink. . . . The woman 
saith unto Him, Sir, give me this water, that I thirst not 
neither come hither to draw.*— John iv. 7 and 15 . 

Jacob’s Well seems to be a reality. Modem travellers 
to Palestine have visited it, inspected it, measured 
it. They record that it is dug in the firm mck, is 
nine feet in diameter, was originally 106 feet deep, 
and, although it is now choked at the bottom, there 
is still about fifteen feet of water in it at certain 
seasons of the year. All this, if it had been necessary, 
serves to stamp the story of Christ and the Samaritan 
woman with the mark of genuineness. The scene of 
their conversation is naturally, and simply, and easily 
|)ic tured. There is no occasion to dwell on the de- 
tails. I have chosen two fragments from the whole 
conversation because they appear to me to contidbute 
to and sum up the issues of tne whole discussion. 


In order to get at the purpose and meaning of our 
Lord’s opening request, ‘ Give Me to drink,’ let us 
inauire at the outset what conditions of human life 
did this woman represent in our Lord’s eyes. 

I. Whenever our Lord dealt with individuals He 
was in Reality dealing with Classes and with 
Types whom these individuals i*epresented. Bchiud 
persons our Lord read certain conditions of life, or 
vocation, that had in a way helped to create the 
character that was confronting Him. ^ In the person 
of this woman our Lord at once detected certain 
conditions of life which He was determined to attack. 
He saw in its lowest forms, of course, materialism, or 
what St. Paul calls camal-mindedness, that state of 
mind which has been the bane of every age, and 
assumes different forms and shapes, which is so 
dominant in our own times, which attacks eveiy 
class. This was the product of that over-close and 
exclusive absorption by the cares and duties and 
pursuits of the world which, in the long run, often 
disqualifies the mind and the undentanding of men 
and women from any capacity for apprehending or 
feeling the blessings of religion. We need not deal 
hardly with this poor woman. She was no doubt 
industrious in her drudgery. She was, like so many 
of her kind, a product of circumstancea She was no 
worse than her neighbours, and our Lord had nothing 
but tenderness and love in His protests and rebukes. 

II. Two Results Proclaimed Themselves in her 
Character : — 

{a) She could not rise to any sort of wpprecia- 
tion of spiritual things, even when they were put 
before her by the Son of God Himself 

(6) The second product of this woman! s way of 
looking at these things was this — It lowered her 
whole standard of spiritual and social life. Our 
Lord summed it up in the tender reproach, ‘ Thou 
bast well said, I have no husband : For thou hast had 
five husbands ; and he whom thou now hast is not 
thy husband ; in that saidst thou truly ’. We can 
hardly deny, in our own day, that the high standards 
of social life are fast degenerating, that departures 
from pure ideals do not appear sinful to so many 
peo})le, and yet that the land which calls itself Chris- 
tian is far less shocks than it used to be at condi- 
ditions which are a reproach to the Incamation. 
Where a revivalist preacher would probably have 
commenced to mte her for her sins, Christ simply 
commences by asking her a favour. And we observe 
that this method of Christ’s at once prevailed. The 
idea that she could minister to Him, or that, if she 
refused, her help would really be missed, had never 
occurred to her before. She was touched by the 
Divine compliment paid to her. ■ She was still in the 
dark about the ministry of the living water, but at 
least she had felt the need, and the feeling of a need 
is very often the first impulse of a soul’s awakening, 
the first impulse towards that life that it longs to 
possess. 

III. No Scene is more frequently Repeated In 
Modem Life than this simple Scene at Jacob's 
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Ver. 9* 


ST. JOHN IV 


Ver. 21. 


Well. — Jesus Christ and tlie Samaritan woman are 
meeting each other to-day. In whatever vocation of 
life you are, there is Jesus Christ, always taking the 
higher path and the truer line in that particular 
vocation. And He calls to yon men and women to 
sj)read His kingdom there, and to make His power 
felt there. That is the way in which He says to 
you, ‘ Give Me to drink (an we answer to that 
cry ? Have we ever really tried to answer it ? Have 
we any sense of what the Christian calling really 
means? If we only really tried to answer it, the 
result would be that, ])erhans, for the first time we 
should begin to realise, Who it is that saith to us, 
‘Ciive Me to drink’. We, too, might be heard to 
give thanks to the Christ. We sliould be able to 
pray more earnestly in His name, because we should 
oegin to realise that there is no other name; but II is 
whereby we can be saved. 

IIkfrkknces. — IV. 7. — A. Maclareii, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture— St, John, p. 195. IV. 7-42. — Expositor (6th Series), 
vol. i. p. 171. 

‘ The Jews have no dealings with the Samaritans.* — John iv. g 

Is there no harm in never looking farther than the 
woi'st motive that can possibly be imagined for the 
actions of our political advei*saries ? Are we to con- 
sider the opposite party as so many Samaritans ; and 
is there nothing that we have ever heard or read 
which should induce us to abate our Jewish antipathy 
to those brethren of ours who do not worship at our 
temple? This is an illustration 1‘rom which political 
bigots cannot escape. Even their own pretensions of 
being always in the right will only bring the instance 
more home to them. The Jews were right about the 
matter in dispute between them and the Samaritans. 

‘ Salvation is with the Jews.’ But this is never held 
out to us as any justification of their behaviour. — 
Fi’om Sir Arthur Helps, On Party ’Spirit, 

Our brother man is seldom so bitter against us as 
when we refuse to adopt at once his notions of the 
infinite. — S ir Arthur Helps. 

Referknceh. — IV. 10. — A. Maclaren, The Wearied Christ, 
p. 80. B. W. Noel, Penny Pulpit, No. 1701, p. 647. C. 
Rickersleth, The Gospel of Incarnate Love, p. 32. Bishop 
Belhi^ll, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 467. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xiii. 
No. 782, and vol. xxxviii. No. 2277. A. Maclaren, Expositions 
of Holy Scripture — St, John, p, 204. IV. 10-14. — D. Fraser, 
Metaphrs in the Gospels, p. 278, IV. 11. — G. Talalun Newton, 
Preacher's Magazine, vol. v. p. 241. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. L 
No. 2897. IV. 12. — Expositor (6th Series), roL vL p. 166. 

John iv. 13. 

To believe that, whatever may be the substitute 
offered for the righteousness of Jesus, a substitute 
however sparkling, yet ‘ whosoever drinketh of this 
water shall thirst again ' ; to desire truly ‘ to have 
stiength to escape all the things that shall come 
to pass and to stand before the Son of Man,’ — is 
the one authentic mark and seal of the household 
of faith. Those who share in this belief and in this 
desire are fellow-citizens of the ‘city which hath 
foundations ’ WlKisocvc^r s}iai*es in them not, is, or 


is in danger of any day becoming, a wanderer, ns St, 
Augustine says, through the ‘ waste places fertile in 
8on*ow.’ — M. Arnold in A Psychological Parallel, 

JACOB’S WELL 

John iv. 13, 14. 

Jacob’s Well is admitted to be one of the best 
authenticated holy jilaces in all Palestine, and the 
Greek Church has it happily in possession. ‘ Pilgrims 
throng to this small inclosure, with its low-ioofed 
hoiLse, for their entertainment, its chapel built about 
the well, its hushes covered with tiny pink roses ; but 
when I was there the hour Wiis so early that not even 
a patient and pathetic liussian was before me. Birds 
wore singing aoi ve the roses. From the hospice came 
a young man to take me to the well. It is very deep, 
and be let down a wooden tray with candles stuck 
upon it to light up the darkness, till far below I saw 
a gleam of still water. As I looked, bending over 
the small orifice, with the silent monk beside me, 
I remembered those other words said here so many 
hundreds of yeai-s ago, “ Whosoever drinketli of this 
water shall tnirst again; but whosoever drinketh of 
the water that I shall give him shall never thirst”.’ — 
Robert Hichens, The Holy Land. 

References. — IV. 13, 14. — E. M. Geldart, Echoes of Truth, 
p. 20. IV. 14. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xv. No. 864, and 
vol. XX. No. 1202. Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii, p. 107. 
A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — St, John, p. 214. 
IV. 16. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xiii. No. 770. IV, 16. — 
J. M. Wilson, Christian World Pulpit, vol, lii. p. 196. IV. 17. 
— C. O. Eldridge, Preach^' s Magazine, vol. v. p. 317. IV*. 
19. — J, T. O’Brien, The Nature and the Effects of Faith, p. 223. 

John iv. ai. 

In Blackadder’s description of a Covenanting Com- 
munion held in the fields of Teviotdale, in 1677, we 
find this paragraph: ‘Though our vows were not 
offered within the courts of God’s house, they wanted 
not sincerity of heart, which is better than the rever- 
ence of sanctuaries. Amidst the lonely mountains we 
remembered the words of our I^ord, that true worship 
was not peculiar to Jerusalem or Samaria ; that the 
beauty 01 holiness consisted not in con.secrated build- 
ings or material temples.’ 

‘Here I live opposite a church,’ Goethe wrote in 
1782, to Frau Stein, ‘ which is a teirible situation for 
one who prays neither upon this nor u|X)n that moun- 
tain, and who has no prescribed hour for worshipping 
God.’ 

References. — IV. 21. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 
288. IV. 21-24.— /6td. vol. i. p. 377. IV. 22.-J. CliiTord, 
The Christian Certainties, p. 31. Expositor (6tli Series), vul. 
vii. p. 333. IV. 23.— R. W. Dale, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xlvii. p. 214. U. R. Thomas, Christian W(rrUi Pulpit, 
vol. xlix. p. 234. Expositor (4th Series), vol. x. p. 288 ; ihid, 
(6th Series), vol. ix. p. 468. IV. 23, 24. — SpurgeoTi, Sermont, 
voL xii. No. 696, M. J. Savage, (Vtrifdian World vol, 

liii. p. 249. J. Baines, Twenty Sermons, p. 1. E. A. Bray, 
Sermons, vol. i. p. 400. IV. N. II. Marshall, Christian 

World Pulpit, vol. Ixx. p. 321. Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii, 
p. 44; ibid. (0th Series), vol. viii. p. 106. 



Ver. 24. 


ST. JOHN IV 


Ver. :j.>. 


John iv. 24* 

* I HAVE often thought that the benefits of true silence 
are far too little sought after, even by those religiously 
disposed ; and this I do not say as a Quaker, out as 
one who has some little experience of the necessity of 
having the human nature brought into subjection be- 
fore God, in order to render Him acceptable worship. 
It is in the etUlnesa of all flesh that we must ap- 
proach the Father of Spirits. Ood is a Spirit, and 
they that worship Him mvst worship Him in spirit 
and in truth. And wherever you may be in future, or 
however circumstanced, you will feel the comfort of 
sometimes uniting in this solemn silence, if it were 
only for a very short time.’ — Rachael Gurkky, to her 
newly-married sister, Mi's. Fowell Buxton, Oumeys of 
EarUuym, il p. 166 f. 

John iv. 24. 

Compare Major Hume’s remai'ks in his volume 
Through Portugal (pp. 300-301), as he viewed the 
Homan temple and the Catholic cathedral side by 
side at Evora. ‘ The gieat cathedral I have just left 
is as empty and silent now as the temple to the un- 
known God before me. In successive ages surely 
the same old yearning is re-boni for direct appeal and 
nearer personal access to God, free from the trammels 
and man-made mediations with which all creeds in 
time burden the simplicity of their faith. ... As the 
thirst for equal diiect appeal for all souls overthrew 
the gods of the temple, so the same longing empties 
the great fane that has departed from the serene sin- 
cerity of the age that founded it ; and thus the gods 
do come and go, whilst God lives on for ever.’ 

RspERKNOHa — IV. 26. — Expontar (6th Series), vol. ii. p. 
90S ; ibid, vol. z. p. 9. W. llobertsoxi Nicoll, Sunday Evm- 
img^ p. 297 . IV. 26, 29, 42. — Expositor (4th Series), vol. 
i. p. 83. IV. 27-30. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. zxviii. No. 
1678, IV. 28. — W. G. Border, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 

1. p. 197 . IV. 29. — H. Allen, Penny Pulpit, No. 1632, p. 
101. IV. 31-38. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. izzii. No. 1901. 
IV. 32. — A. Maclaren, The Wearied Christ, p. 1. C. O. Eld- 
ridge, Preacher's Mttgaaine, voL viiL p. 372. Expositor (6th 
Seriee), vol. v. p. 447. 

THE DEDICATION OP THE WILL 

* My meat ia to do the will of Him that aent Ma*— 

John iv. 34. 

It has been a matter of controversy time out of mind 
which is the true well-spring of religion ; and to this 
question, which is fresh in evei^ age, there are two 
answers which demand attention. On the one hand 
there are many reverent thinkers who trace the roots 
of religion to the reason. It is because we are reason- 
able lyings that we know the infinite reason, which 
is God. On the other hand, there have been many 
thinkers who have denied this primary place to 
thought It is not from reason that religion springs, 
they tell us; it is from the deeper region of the 
feelings. 

I. When we turn to the word of Jesus Christ, and 
to its translation in apostlic doctrine, we discover 
that neither thought nor feeling is laid at the founda- 
tion of religion. ^ My meat is to do the will of Him 


that sent Me ; ’ the well-spiing is in the region of the 
will. The first thing is the dedication of the will ; 
the response of a free man to a great God ; the yield- 
ing of self to that imperious claim winch is made by 
the loving Father in the heavens. Of all men the 
most hopeless in Christ’s sight was the inesolute and 
undecided person; the man who refused to take a 
spiritual stand, and who was contented aimlessly to 
drift. It is further notable in this connection that 
Jesus never overpowered the will. It was His glory 
to empower it, but to overpower it He scorned. 

II. We might further illustrate Christ’s emphasis 
on will by some of the relationships in which He sets 
it. (1) Think first of its relationship to action. It 
is not the action in itself that Jesus looks at ; He has 
a gaze that pierces deeper than the action. He sees 
at the back of every deed its motive, and that is the 
measure of value in His sight. (2) (Jr think of the 
relationship of will to knowledge if you want to know 
how Christ regarded will, 'If any man willeth to do 
His will, he shall know of the doctrine whether it be 
of God.* Let a man refuse to submit his will to God, 
and the gateway of truth is closed to him for evei. 
(3) Or think of the relationship of will to fellowship 
— man’s spiritual fellowship with his Redeemer. 
That frienaship is not based on fellow-feeling ; it is 
based, according to Christ, on fellow-will. 

III. In the life of Christ this is the crowning glory 
— a will in perfect conformity with God’s. He is our 
Saviour ana our great example because of that un- 
failing dedicatioa T"he will is the very citadel of 
manhood. To be a Christian that must be yielded 
up. — G. H. Morrison, The Wings of the Morning, 
p. 164. 

Referencrs. — IV. 34. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. vi. No. 302. 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. ix. p. 163 ; ibid. (5th Series), vol. v. 
p. 136; ibid. (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 223; ibid. (7th Series), 
vol, vi. p. 33. 

WHITE ALREADY 

* Say not ye, There are yet four months, and then cometh 

harvest? behold, I say unto you, Lift up your eyes, and 

look on the fields ; for they are white already to Wvest ' 

—John iv. 35. 

Our Lord here teaches the ripeness of the world for 
the highest blessing ; He declares that the spirits of 
men ai*e ready for ingathering into the Church of 
God, Men everywhere are religious — that is, they 
have a certain religiousness of nature ; they have re- 
ligious ideas, capacities, instincts, aspirations. Not 
only, however, is religious capacity present ; there is 
in ^1 men a felt need for the tiuths, the grace, and 
the hope of the Gospel. But, whilst we grant all this, 
we often fail to believe in the immediate readiness of 
mankind for the salvation that is in Chrisjt ; we sup- 
pose that much has to be done before we can hope to 
see men saved. This spirit of doubtfulness and post- 
ponement our Lord rebukes : ‘ I say unto you, The 
fields fiirc white already ’. Let us observe several cases 
in which our Lord’s rebuke applies to-day. 

L Take the converaion of tne young. Go to them 
at once with a spiritual app^, and expect the 
spiritual effect 
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TI. Take the conversion of the masses, (1) Take 
siicti of the masses as are ignorant What do they 
want ? Education, say many. But on trial it turns 
out very differently ; the people intellectually despic- 
ahh‘ (iiscover a spiritual faculty of the utmost acute- 
ness. (2) Take such of the masses as are worldly, 
(3) Take such of the masses as are vicious. How 
readily Christ found the missing chord in publicans 
and harlots ! The rationalistic critic is sorely 
f)uzzled because C'hrist addresses the loftiest and 
most spiritual utterances to a sinful sensual woman, 
and on that ground he declares the narrative is not 
literal ; but hei-e is a great truth that Christ wished 
His Church to learn — that the guiltiest men and 
women are able to apprehend the sublimest truths, 
truths which convict, truths which save. 

III. Take the conversion of the Whilst 

you sometimes doubt your belief, is not the atheist 
compelled to doubt his doubts? Speak not so much 
to the sceptic as to the man. 

IV. Take the conversion of the savaye poi*tion of 
our race. ‘ The isles wait for His law.* 

V. Take the conversion of the world at large. 
The world waits for the Church to go in and gather 
the living com. Where there are no external signs 
of Christ*s action He moves along subtle lines of in- 
fluence, and gives to souls in dark places Divine sus- 
ceptibilities and desires. — W. L. Watkinson, The 
Blind Spot, p. 83. 

REKKaRNcEM. — IV. 36. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol, xii. No. 
706. C. l*erren. Sermon Outlinesj p. 163. J. Farquliar, The 
Schools and Schoolmasters of Ohriet, p. 74. Expositor (6th Series), 
vol. vi. p. 442 ; il/id, (7th Series), vol. v. p. 3, IV. 36-38. — 
D. Fraser, Metaphors in the Goepels, p. 112. IV. 36, 37. — 

H. Melvill, Penny Pulpit, No. 1646, p. 1. 

THE DOUBLE JOY 

*And hereiii is that saying true, One soweth, and another 
reapeth.^— John iv. 37. 

I. ‘ One soweth, and another reapeth.' That is one 
of those old harvest proverbs, which leap to light, no 
matter where we turn in the affairs of man. It is the 
inequali^ of things which stirs the irony of the cynic. 
It would seem that part of the world’s gain must 
come repeatedly from people who are in advance of 
their age. Theirs it is to strike out fresh methods 
or ventilate new ideas ; yet often, so far as regards 
credit, they are superseded by inferior men who, with 
less originality, possess the knack of exploiting such 
ideas and carrying them into practice. The pioneer 
must apparently yield now and then, in fame and 
name, to one who is able to put the last touch to 
what he finds already more than half-completed, 
be it in science, or in politics, or in commerce, or in 
religion. In the glow of the hai^est, the sower is too 
apt to be forgotten, and his work ignored. 

IL ‘One soweth, and another rcapeth.* It is, how- 
ever, the consoling aspect of this truth to which our 
I^rd seeks to direct the mind. The encouragement 
is this : that for sower as well as for reaper there is 
H joy, and a joy larger than purely personal success. 
Botii contribute to a long, sure process. There is a 


slow continuity in Providence which links toother 
the efforts of all who co-operate in a work, rendering 
each at once a dependent upon his predecessors and 
a contributor to posterity. 

III. Wise and becoming is it for every age to be re- 
minded alike of its debt to the foregoing generation 
and of its responsibility to the next. The one thought 
saves it from the selfishness of pride, the other from 
the selfishness of disappointment. The success and 
strength of any age must go back, could we but realise 
it, to unhistorical characters, to men and women who 
made a conscience of doing sound work quietly, of 
foregoing applause ; of making sacrifices, for example, 
on behalf of their children, ana of d iiying themselves 
in many ways in order to let their charges of their 
offspring be fitted for the work of life. All such, in 
the home or society, sow for the unseen. 

IV. 'Hie parent and the teacher offer very conspicu- 
ous cfises of this law. For even when they live to sec 
the success of child or pupil, the young person is often 
unconscious of the extent of his debt to these early 
influences, and his recognition of them must be at the 
best inadequate. 

V. Every individual who allies himself w th the 
cause of God, unselfishly labouring on bchall* of his 
Church and generation, is truly a sower. He benefits 
those who come after him as well as those who live 
round Him. 

Referencbs. — IV. 37. — W. J. Mitchell, GhrMan World 
Pulpit, vol. Iviii. p. 102, and vol. xlviii. p. 282. Bishop 
Welldon, The Gospel in Great Cities, p. 194. IV. 37, 38. — 
F. W. Macdonald, Christian World Pulpit, vol. IL p. 131. 

John iv. 38. 

As the com laws, on the currency ; as the amelioration 
of the criminal code, on Catholic emancipation — he 
was not one of the earliest labourei's or quickest con- 
verta He did not bear the burden and heat of the 
day ; other men laboured, and be entered into their 
laboure. — Bagehot on Sir Robert Peel. 

Rkferknces. — IV. 38. — F. Hastings, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlvi, p. 131. J. Crossfield, A Bock of La/y 
Sermons, p. 49. IV. 39.— Bishop Lightfoot, Oambridge Ser^ 
mons, p. 212. IV. 39-42. — Spurjreon, Sermons, vol. xviii. No. 
10.>3, and vol. xlv. No. 2623. Expositor (6th Series), vol. vi. 
p. 120. IV. 41,42. — R. Allen, The Words of Christ, p, 124. 

John iv. 42. 

The office of authority in religion is essentially 
educative. Like every good teacher, it should lalwur 
to make itself superfluous. ITie instiiictor should 
not rest content till his pupil says, * Now, I believe, 
not on thy saying, but oecause I see and know for 
myself*. 

Reperenoes. — IV. 42. — Bishop Boyd -Carpenter, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. Ivi. p. 18. IV. 43-64. -Expositor {6th 
Series), vol. viil. p. 268; IV. 44. — Ibid. (4th Series), vol. iii. 
p. 186 ; ibid, (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 339. IV. 46,— Ibid, 
(4th Series), vol. v. p. 443. IV. 46-63. — Spurgeon, Semums, 
vol. xxxi. No. 1866. IV. 48. — J. Keble, Sermons Jor the 
Sundays after Trinity, p. 278. Spurgeon, Sermons, voL vi. 
p. 317 . Expositor (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 363. IV. 49.-— 
R. W. Hiley, A YeaPs Sermons, vol. ii p. 217. IV. 60, 61.— 
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Cbarlei Brown, Ood and Mm, p. 66. IV. 60-53. —Ibid. p. 
66. rV. 53. — R. Hiufinbotham, Sermons, p. 109. IV. 54. — 
A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — St» John, p. 223. 
V. 1. — Expocitor (4th Series), vol. vii, p, 136. V. 1-9. — Spur- 
geon, Sermons, vol. xiii. No. 744. V. 2. — Expositor (6th 
Series), vol. vii. p. 133. 

BBTHBSDA, THB HOUSB OP MBRCY 

' Now there is at Jerusalem bj the sheep market a pool, which 
is called in me Hebrew tongfue Bethesda, having five 
porches. In these lay a great multitude of impotent folk, 
of blind, halt, withered, waiting for the moving of the 
water.’— John v. 2, 3. 

I. I ASK you to look, first, at that ssul, sick crowd. 

There was gathered a ‘ great multitude of impotent 
folk, blind, halt, withered'. That is a parable of 
humanity, looked at from the highest ooint of view, 
and considered in the deepest reality of tneir condition. 
The world is a sad world ; but that is not the deepest 
thought alx)ut it. (1) Men are sinners, and there- 
fore they are sorrowful. (2) The disease is universal. 

(3) This disease is unconscious. My notion of what 
I am is by no means infallible ; and these consciences 
of ours the more need they have to speak, the less 
they do speak. They tell us that the electric light, 
brilliant as it is, is the worst possible thing to put 
into a lighthouse in a fog. And the light of con- 
science gets wonderfully obscured by the fogs that 
rise from the undrained swa i^ps of our passions. 

II. Notice where this sad crowd is housed. Do 
you know what Bethesda means ? ‘ House of Mercy ’ ; 
perhaps so named to commemorate some benefactor 
that had built the portico ; more probably to suggest 
to the poor sick creatures a gleam of hope from the 
thought that God had love and cai^e for them. (1) 
We are gathered, as they were, in the House of Mercy. 
Carlyle, in one of his bursts of melancholy, said, 
speaking about the Deity as he conceived Him, ‘And 
He has done nothing ! ' He has done something. 
He has of>ened ‘a fountain for sin and for unclean- 
ness (2) The thought that we are there explains 
the sadness which Ls the ground-tone of human life, 
because righteous love cannot but punish where sin 
has disturbed the relation between Him and men. 

III. Note the vain expectation of healing. It is 
QO use telling me what to do unless you give me the 
power to do it. And I want to know where is the 
power ; where, in all the teachings that fill the world ? 
Nowhere, except in the one word of the Great Master. 

IV. Note the Healer who comes to them that 

cannot come to the healing, (1) Jesus CJhrist drew 
near to this man. His attention was not attracted by 
any call from him. (2) Does not that teach us the 
«pontaneous love of Jesus Christ to sinful men ? (3) 

And does not the incident suggest to us, too, the 
individualising knowledge and appeal of Christ to 
each heart? He loves all because He loves each. 

(4) Does not this incident teach us, too, the one con- 

dition that He requires from us for His healing power 
to operate upon us ? ‘ Wilt thou be made whole ? ’ 

Christ cannot heal unless we will ; He cannot but 
heal if we will. 


And then comes the commandment ‘ Arise ! take 
up thy bed and walk.’ He gave him the power tc 
walk ; and, in the effort, the limbs were restored tc 
their vigour, and motion was possible once more. 
The world is gathci'ed round the fountain opened for 
sin and for uncleanness. It is not intermittent, like 
its prototype in the miracle, but evermore His blood 
avails for us. — A. Maclabkn, Triwraphant C&rtava- 
ties, p. 263. 

THB ANQBL OP THB POOL 

John v. a, 3. 

Lkabn to be as the Angel, who could descend among 
the miseries of Bethesda without losing his heavenly 
purity or his perfect happiness. Gain healing from 
troubled waters. Make up your mind to the prospect 
of sustaining a certain measure of pain and trouble in 
your passage through life ; by the blessing of God 
this will prepare you for it — it will make you 
thoughtful and resigned without interfering with 
your cheerfulness. It will connect you in your uwn 
thoughts with the Saints of Scripture, whose lot it 
was to be patterns of patient endurance ; and this 
association orings to the mind a peculiar consolation. 
View yourselves and all (’hristians as humbly follow- 
ing the steps of Jacob, whose days were few and evil ; 
of David, who in his best estate was as a shadow that 
declineth, and was withered like grass; of Elijah, 
who despised soft raiment and sumptuous fare; of 
forlorn Daniel, who led an angel's life; and be light- 
hearted and contented, because you are thus called 
to be a member of Christ's pilgrim Church. Realise 
the paradox of making merry and rejoicing in the 
world because it is not yours. — J. H. Newman, fi'om 
the sermon on Scripture a Record of Human 
Sorrow, 

Rbpkrbnovs. — V. 2-5. — H. Bonner, Sermons and Lectures, 
p. 213. V. 2-9. — C. F, Aked, The Oourags of the Coward, p. 
135. V. 4. — J. T. O’Brien, The Nature and the Effects of Faith, 
pp. 153, 175 , and 197. V, 5-8. — S. Baring-Gould, Village 
Preaching for a Year, vol. ii. p. 174. V. 5-9. — Spur^'^eon, 
Sermons, vol. xxxviii. No. 2269. V. 6. — C. Bickersteth, The 
Gospel of Incarnate Love, p, 41. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xvi. 
No. 955. Expositor (4th Series), vol. ix. p. 215 ; ibid. (6th 
Series), vol. vi. p. 365. V. 8. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxL 
No. 1211. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — St. 
John, p. 235. V. 11. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxv. Na 
1479 . V. 13. — J. Marti neau, Endeavours After the Christian 
Life, p. 89. 

THE PARDON OP SIN 

* Behold, thou art made whole : siii no more, lest a worse thing 

come unto thee.’ — ^J ohn v. 14. 

The pardon of sin is a part — a very important part 
— of the expulsion of sin. The powei* of sin is not 
gone because the sin is forgiven. On the contrary, 
it will continue to exist and trouble us long after we 
have had, and been quite conscious that we nave had, 
fordveness from the guilt of sin — up to a certain 
period, when that sin shall be destroyed. 

Pardon leads to conquest The pardon of sin 
goes a great way to the conquest of sin ; and we shall 
never do battle with sin very effec^tually until wt 
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have been, and feel that we have been, forgiven. 
Among other reasons for this I will mention three 

I. The Condemnation of Sin cannot go without 
Something of the Sin going toa — We often speak 
of the power of the blood of Jesus Chi*ist to pay the 
debt, and to cancel the consequences of sin. But this 
is not the way in which it is generally stated in the 
Bible. There it is, ‘ Behold the Lamb of God which 
taketh away the * — what ? not the punishment, but 
the — *sin of the world*. ‘The blooa of Jesus Christ 
His Son cleansetb us from all sin.’ Observe, it is the 
acttual sin. If the actual punishment is removed, so 
also is the transgression itself ; they stand or move 
together. 

II. The Man who has Tasted the Peace of God’s 
Forgiveness is in a much better contlition to en- 
counter and overcome the corruptions of his own 
heai*t The secret of all success is confidence; the 
secret of all confidence is composure; the secret of 
all real composure is a heart at rest with God. 
’^Therefore, if a forgiven man has found a resting- 

lacc, the energy is greater; nay more, in that man, 

C y the character of his pai*don, a union has taken 
lace between his soul and Christ : there could not 
e pardon without it 

111. A Spring of Action Is Set at Work in the Heart 

with which nothing else can compare He has a 
Saviour, and he knows it, a real, felt, personal 
Saviour ; and that Saviour loves him, and he loves 
that Saviour. And from that moment self-denial, 
effort, achievements aie possible, easy, pleasant, neces- 
ary, which before that, and without that, would have 
been, and were, perfectly impossible, and perfectly 
inconceivable to that man’s mind. ‘Behold, thou 
art made whole : sin no more, lest a worse thing come 
unto the 

JOHH V. 14. 

In his volume on Shakespearean Tragedy (p. 886), 
Professor Bradley observes that when Shakespeare 
wrote Macbeth he felt deeply the ‘ incalculability of 
evil — that in meddling with it human beings do they 
know not what. The soul, he seems to feel, is a thing 
of such inconceivable depth, complexity, and delicacy, 
that when you introduce into it, or suffer to develop 
in it, any change, and particularly the changt? called 
evil, you can form only the vaguest idea of the re- 
action you will provoke. All you can be sure of is 
that it will not be what you expected, and that you 
cannot possibly escape it.’ 

Raraaaifoas. — V. 16. — H. £• Manning, «S'in and its Come- 
p. 67. ExpotUar (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 439. V. 
16, 17. — H. E. Manning, Sin and iU Consequences, p. 33. 

THE SACREDNESS OP WORK 

JOHIf V, 17. 

Work is the law of God’s universe : it has stamped 
upon it the seal of God’s approval : nay, more, it is 
the principle of God’s own life, for does not Christ 
Himself tell us : ‘ My Father worketh hitherto (or, 
better, as in the Revised Version, even until now), 
and I work’? We must work if we would live. 


And that being so, it is surely for us a question of a 
very direct and practical kind, In what spirit we 
should regard our work? And what I want is to 
try and see whether we cannot find in our text a 
principle and a spirit which may help us all as 
working men and women. 

I. Work, let us clearly recognise, is in itself a 
blessing, and not a cui*se. We know that it is so for 
oiu'selves. What is it but work that calls forth a 
man’s best faculties and trains and invigorates those 

f )owers which would otherwise lie dormant and use- 
ess? Ajid the idle man is not only the useless, he 
is also the misemble man. It is a striking thought 
of an old I^tin poet, when, in describing the punish- 
ments of the lower world, he makes one of the heaviest 
of these to consist in this-— that a man shall be con- 
demned to do nothing. 

II. But work is not only the original law of our 
being, in obedience to which we find true happiness, 
it is also, as the words of our text clearly indicate, 
a Divine law. Jesus taught that os Son of God 
He was only obeying the law of God’s own life — 

‘ My Father worketh hitherto (or even until now), and 
I work It is a truth easy to illustrate. The first 
revelation regarding God which meets us in the Bible 
is God the Creator, God calling all things into being 
by the word of His power. And no sooner is the 
work of Creation finished than the work of Brovidence 
begins. And still more wondeifully is this continual 
working of God displayed in Redemption. It is a 
very significant fact, too often lost sight of, that of 
the short two-and-thirty or three- and -thirty yeai*s 
that comprised the whole of the Saviour’s earthly life, 
only two or three were devoted to His public ministry, 
while thirty were passed in the quiet seclusion of the 
carpenters home at Nazareth, where, as soon as He 
was able, the youthful Jesus worked with His own 
hands in Joseph’s shop, and earned His daily breati 
in the sweat of His brow, 

III. And so, when we pass to our own work, what- 
ever that work may be, if we would only realise tiuit 
it too has been given us by God to do, and that we 
can do it as to Him, what a difference it wtjuld make ! 
I^t us press forward in the Spirit which regards all 
work 08 noble and sacred in the sight of God. — G, 
Milugan, 

SOME FEATURES OF CHRIST’S WORKING 
John v. 17. 

It is characteristic of the Christian Gospel that its 
Saviour should be a worker. In the old world it 
was a thing for slaves, and serfs, and strangere, not 
for freeborn men. Hence work and gi’eatness rarely 
wept together ; and nothing could be more alien to 
the genius of paganism than a toiling God. Jesua 
has changed all that. It was a revolution when Jesui 
taught ‘ God loves ’. But it was hardly less revolu- 
tionary when He taught ‘ Gtxl works ’. And He not 
only taught it, He lived it too. 

I. Looking back upon the work of Jesus, what 
stiikes me first is the magnitude of His aim compared 
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with the meanness of His methods He claims a 
universal sovereignty. He runs that sovereignty out 
into every sphere. He is to be the text in moral 
(]|uestions. He is to shape our law and mould our 
uterature. He is the Lord of Life. He is the king 
and conqueror of death. Will He not need stupend- 
ous methods if He is ever to achieve an aim like that ? 
And it is then the apparent meanness of His methods 
strikes ua Had He a pen of fire ? He? never wrote 
a line, save in the sand. Had He a voice of over- 
mastering eloquence ? He would not strive, not cry, 
nor lift up His voice in the streets. It is a simple 
lesson for every man and woman who seeks to sei've 
in the true Christian spirit Meanly surrounded, he 
should be facing heavenwaids. 

II. Once more, as I look back upon the work of 
Jesus, I find there untiring labour joined with un- 
ruffled calm. With all ite stir, no life is so restful 
as the life of Jesus. There are two dangers that, in 
these bustling times, beset the busy man. One is, 
that he be so immersed in multifarious business that 
all the lights of heaven are blotted out. That is the 
one extreme : it is the danger of the practical mind. 
But then there is the other : it is the mystic’s danger. 
It is that, realising the utter need of fellowship with 
God, a man should neglect the tasks that his time 
brings him, and should do nothing because there is 
so much to do. But all that is noblest in the mystic's 
tem[)er, and all that is worthiest in the man of deeds, 
mingled and met in the service of our Lord. 

III. Again, I find in Christ's work a mission for 
all joined with a message for each. We cannot 
afford, in these days, when all the tendency is towaixl 
the statistics of the crowd — we cannot afford to de- 
spise that great example. Pray over that sweet prayer 
of the Moravian liturgy : * From the desire of being 
great, good Loid, deliver us ’. 

IV. Lastly, as I look back upon the life of Christ 
I see in it seeming failure joined with signal triumph. 
O heart so haunted by the sense of failure, remember 
that. — G. H. Morrison, Flood-Tide^ p. 209. 

Rbfbrbnoibb, — V. 17.— 'H. S. Holland, OhruUan World 
Pulpit^ Tol. xlix. p. 389. W. Alexander, Primary Gonmetiont^ 
p. 187. John Thomas, Concerning the King^ p. 19. V. 17- 
J7. — A. Maclaren, Expodtume of Holy Scripture — St, John^ p. 
24S. Eoepoeitor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 326 ; ibid, vol. iii. p. 
134. V. 18. — Ibid. (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 284. V. 19. — 
Ibid, (4tli Series), vol. ix. p. 213 ; ibid, (6th Series), vol. vii. 
p. 287. V. 20. — Ibid, (6th Series), vol. viL p, 64. V. 21- 
tA.—Ihid, toL iv. p. 166. 

CHRIST, THE JUDGE 

*For the Father judgeth no man, but hath committed all judg- 
ment unto the Son.’— J ohn v. 2 a. 

We are very familiar with many aspects of Christ — 
as the Sufferer, the Saviour, ^e Sympathiser, the 
King on His throne, and so on; but perhaps this 
particular aspect of Christ, Christ the Judge, may 
not be very familiar to you. Let us take up three 
points. 

L Christ's position on the jud^ent-seat. I sup- 
poet the essential thing in the judgment is that our 


entire character and peiformances in this world will 
be subjected to a thorough revision, and our place in 
Eternity determined accordingly. And there is 
another element, perhaps, which is essential ; it is 
that the proceedings are to be made public. But 
what I want to emphasise is, that on that occasion 
Jesus Christ is to on the judgment-seat. VVe 
call it the judgment of God, and so it is; but the 
Divine wisdom and justice will embody themselves 
on that occasion in the Son. 

II. And, now, secondly, the bearing of this on His 
Divinity. There is no feature of the religious thought 
of the present day more conspicuous than the atten- 
tion given to the life of Christ, and never since He 
was on earth has the life of our Lord been studied hs 
in the present centuiy. But there is a danger of 
being so occupied with what is human in Him as to 
see nothing else. * The Son of man shall come in the 
glory of His Father, with His angels, and then shall 
He rewaid every one according to his works.' Does 
that strike you as the description of a mere man? 
He is going to judge the world. Can you conceive 
of a mere man doing that? Why, do we not all 
make a hundred blunders in estimating the value of 
our own conduct? But that day there must be no 
blunders, because the issues ai’e far too terrible, for 
one's station and degree in Eternity are to be deter- 
mined ; and I say that no one can or ought to decide 
who ha« not more knowledge and wisdom than any 
mere man. 

III. And now, its connection with His humanity. 
The Son of man is to occupy the position of Judge 
on that day because the redeeming love of God i-e- 
vealed itself in His human form, and it is by that 
attitude and behaviour of thought that men ai'e to 
be ultimately justified or condemned. The test by 
which it is to be decided who are the elect of the 
human race, fit to survive, and who are to be cast 
away, is their responsiveness or in^espoasiveness to the 
redeeming love of God, revealed to man in Christ 
Jesus. — J. Stalkke, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
xLiii. p. 810. 

Rkpbrences. — V. 22. — H. Melvill, Penny Pulpit^ No. 1637, 
p. 141. T. Arnold, Sermone, vol. i. p. 121. Expositor (4th 
Series), voL vi. p. 76. V. 24. — R. F. Horton, Ghristiem 
World Pulpit^ vol. lx. p. 289. J. Keble, Sermons for Eaetet 
to Ascension Day, p. 366. Spuri^eon, Sermons, vol. xxviii. 
No. 1642. Expoktor (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 153. V. 24, 26. 
— Ibid. (4th Series), vol. i. p. 203 ; ibid, vol. x. p. 287. V, 
24-29. — Ibid, (6th Series), vol. iii, p. 310. V. 25. — Ibid, vol. iL 
p. 62 ; ibid. vol. x. p. 296 ; ibid. (6th Series), vol. ix. p, 322, 

V. 26-29.— JWd. (6th Series), vol. x. p. 380. V. 27.— O. A. 
Sowter, From Heart to Heart, p. 161. Expositor (5th Series), 
vol. ii. p. 173. V. 28, 29. — Bishop Bethell, Sermone, vol. L 
p. 270. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xv. No. 896. Expositor (4th 
Series), vol, i. pp. 131, 132, 205 ; ibid, vol, li, p. 62 ; iMd, 
(6th Series), vol. vi. p. 260. V. 30. — C. Perren, Revival Ser- 
mons in Outline, p. 257. J* Martineau, Bndeammn After the 
Christian Life (2nd Series), p. 41. BxpoeUor (6th Series), vol 
i. p. 26. V. 30-47.— /Wi (4th Series), voL v. p. 403. V. 
81. — Ibid, vol. iii. p. 66. V. 32H17* — C. Perren, Reowed Ser- 
mons in OutHns, p. 207. V. 83. — BstpoeUer (Sth Series), veL 
i. p. 202. 
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THE BURNING AND THE SHINING 

* A burning and a shining light '—John v. 35 . 

That there must be biiminjj before there can be 
shining, that we must suffer m order to serve, is a 
commonplace of Christianity. Our Lord, from the 
bemnning to the end, was the gieat Exemplar of 
suffering. He did not heal the hurt of His poor 
people slightly. He was despised and rejected and 
Deti*aved and forsaken and scourged and mocked and 
cruciSed, and made a spectacle to the world, to angels, 
and to men. His name is our strong tower ; and it 
is our strong tower because, as in the ancient parable, 
in the midst of it there is a wine-press. The name 
of Jesus, we repeat, is the tower of His people, because 
He trod the wme-pi'ess alone, and of the people there 
was none with Hina. He ascended His throne by a 
rising stair of pain, and the final step was the hardest. 
Even so it must be with His people. When He had 
entered the last of His fields, He warned thei^ Baying, 

* Greater works than these shall ye do. ... In the 
world ye shall have tribulation.* According to the 
quaint old illustration, flax is a scorching a'op. It 
bui tis, according to the Latin phrase, the land ii*om 
which it is taken, and even so the fine linen which is 
the righteousness of the saints involves the terrible 
expeiiaitui*e of the soil fiom which the flax springs. 

I. Ai'e we then to say, as some have been tempted 
to say, that the Christian is jiermitted to join in the 
work of redeeming love, that the voluntary dedicated 
suffering of man or woman is accepted of God in ad- 
dition to the oblation of the Lamb who was slain 
from the foundation of the world? Some have 
thought that St. Paul pointed to this when he said, 

* I fill up that which is lacking of the afilictions borne 
by Chiist *. We know that this cannot be. Jesus 
is the one sacrifice offered for sins for ever. Else how 
was it that, when the last, roughest passage of His 
life came, He demeaned Himself so strangely ? How 
was it that, when He who had been holy, harmless, 
and undefilcd, who had followed God as a dear child 
without once swerving or once looking back, came to 
travel through the ravines and defiles of death, He 
could not say, as so many of His redeemed people 
have said, ‘ I will fear no evil * ? How was it that, 
when He came to the last terrible hand-to-hand 
struggle with Satan, He almost asked the old ques- 
tion, ‘ Doth my Father yet live ? ’ It was because He 
had taken upon Him the weight of oui* sins, because 
He stood as the substitute of His guilty people before 
God. He wore the crown of thorns as a fair mitre, 
when, as our Eternal High Priest, He offered up the 
evening sacrifice of the world. 

II. But it is true, nevei’theless, that the saints must 
and do fill up that which is lacking of the afflictions 
borne by Chidst. It is true that there is a ceitain 
weight of weai’iness and woe which must be accumu- 
lated ere there is enough, ere soitow and sighing flee 
away. It is true that Christ really participates in 
the sufferings of His j^eople. What every meml)er 
bears is borne by Him. In all our afilictions He is 
afflicted. If we burn with fii*e divinely kindled and 


upward pointing, we shall sooner or later shine. We 
shall in a true sense work together with Christ in the 
redemption of the world. 

II. There must then be the burning and the shin- 
ing, for the shining can never be unless there is first 
the burning. It is good to know this, for it rives a 
purpose to pain. ‘ I cried to Thee, O Lord, and 
unto Thee I made supplication. “ What profit is 
there in my blood ? ** ’ What profit ? If we only 
knew that, the pain might be bome proudly and 
lightly. If we knew that sooner or later we might 
shine, we might bui*n patiently. We might put 
saciificc into our work willingly, and without sacrifice 
it will come to nought. A great saint has said that 
the sentence, ‘ That will do/ has done more harm 
than any other in the English language. Work done 
without pain will not last, will not shine. After we 
have done the will of God we shall receive the pro- 
mise. Let us not think that necessarily the burning 
and the shining go together, but let us be sure that 
the shining will come at the last. Blessed are they 
who know it while they arc burning, who can not 
only rejoice as they look back, but can be glad in 
the very moment of the intensest pressure of the 
pain, who can understand that when they seem to be 
weakest they are strongest, and who can put away 
from them tne temptations of the Adversary. 

However this may be, we know that ihej shall 
shine at last. They that be wise shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament and as the stars for ever 
and ever. We know the symbols of love, of peace, 
of satisfaction, of rest in the keeping of that true and 
everlasting Feast of Tabernacles whereof it is written, 
‘The tabernacle of God is with men, and He will 
dwell with them*. We know the assurance that 
soiTOw and suffering are not to be found in that 
country, neither weariness nor tears nor shame. But 
all our imaginings, even when helped by the promises, 
fail us ; and it is well that we should go bound in the 
spirit to the heavenly Jerusalem, not knowing the 
tilings that shall befall us thei-e. What we do know 
is that the Source of Grace is the same there and 
here. The Tree of Life stretcheth its branches over 
the Sea of Glass, and its boughs to the River of Death. 
— W. Robehtson Nicoll, Sunday Evening ^ p. 257. 

Rbferbnces. — V. 35. — H. Varley, Chrutum World Pulpit ^ 
vol. Iv. p, 228. J. M. Neale, Serrworufor Some Feast Days im 
the Christian Year, p. 123. V. 36. — Expositor (6th Series), 
vol. vii. p. 74 . V. 39. — H. H. Henson, Oodhf Union avd 
Concord, p. 224. W. H. Evans, Sermons for the Church* t Year, 
p. 267. H. H. Henson, The Value of the Bible, p. 22. J. R. 
Bennie, The Eternal Life, p. 13. W. M. Sinclair, Worda 
from St. Pauls, p. 1. J. Smith, The Integrity of Scripture, p. 
72. W. H. Brookfield, Sermom, p. 206. G. Trevor, 2ypfv 
and the Antitype, p, 1. Expositor (Hh Series), vol. vi« p. 63L 
y. 39, 40.— H. H. Henson, Chrietian World Pulpit, vol. Iz. pt. 
385. Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 16. V. 39, 45. — 
p. 83. 

THE AUTHORITY OP THE WILL 

* Ye will not come to Me that ye might have life. ’—John ▼. 4 a 

Oua Lord in making His appeal to the Jews points 
to the evidence that should be enough to convinco 
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them. He first refers to the evidence of John the 
Baptist, whom they profess to believe to have been 
a man of God and a prophet. And further, our 
Lord appeals to their own Scriptures which they 
reverenced and made an idol. And vet they rejected 
their Saviour wilfully, almost malignantly. That 
this should be so, that man should have such teirible 
power seems the great mystery of our life ; and yet 
It cannot be otherwise if we are to remain men. Inis 
place and power of human will we must recognise. 

I . In practical ethics there is nothing beneath or 
beyond the will We may do an act against our 
judgment, and against what we admit should be our 
will, against the better pai t of our nature ; but all 
the same the will is the responsible agent of the act. 
When Romeo went to the old apothecary to purchase 
poison, without disguising that the poison was for an 
illegal object, Shakespeare makes the apothecary give 
the poison for the sake of th^ reward, using this very 
temptation we are discussing as a salve to his con- 
science, ‘ My poverty and not my will cements \ 
Nay, it was against his conscience, against his better 
juagment, but not against his will. The temptation 
was too strong for his will ; and the selling of the 
poison to be used for suicide was his will, 

II. So alMrnportant is the will in the moral judg- 
ment of a man that we can say as an unerring test 
that according to the character of the will is the 
character of the life. The philosopher Kant implied 
this when he declared that there is nothing good in 
the world but a good will, and nothing evil in the 
world but an evil will. 

III. What is it makes a will good or evil? And 
how is this good will to be acquired? A good will 
is, in Bible language, a will ‘conformed to the will of 
Gi)d \ This is the psychology of the Christian life. 

‘ It is a God who worketh in you to will.’ The will 
that is so given to God, and kept by God, and filled 
by God, is safe, and grow\s into strength and l)eauty. 
— Hugh Black, Edinburgh Sermons^ p, 66. 

Rbferbncbs. — V. 40. — A. G, Mortimer, Jlu Church* 9 
Lesson for the Christian Year, pt. ii, p. 291. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. i. No. S2, and vol. xxii. No. 1324. Expositor 
(7tb Series), voL ▼. p. 100. 

John v. 40. 

Okk of Richard Cameron’s niost fervid sermons was 
preached from this text. It includes the following 
appeal : ‘ Now for you that are saying this — “ It is 
true, it is not easy to bring folk to Christ. I have 
had a profession for many years,” ye say, “and yet, I 
fear, I have never yet come to Christ But I say 
our Lord is here this day saying, “ Will ye take Me, 
ye that have a lie so long in your right hand ? There 
may be some saying, “ If I get or take Him, I shall get 
a cix) 8 S also Well, that is true. But ye will get a 
sweet cross. Thus we offer Him unto you, in the 
parishes of Auchinlech, Douglas, Crawfordjohn, and 
all ye that live thereabout And what say ye ? Will 
ye take Him? Tell us what ye say, for we take in- 
struments before these hills and mountains aixiund us 
that we have offered Him to you this day. Angels 


aie wondering at this offer : they stand beholding 
with admiration that our Lord is giving you such an 
offer this day.^ 

Rbferbnobs. — V. 41. — ExposUcr (7th Series), voL ▼. p. 
86. V. 42.— -T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. Iv. p. 109. V. 43-45. 
Expmtor (5tli Series), vol. vil. p. 161. V. 44. — C. 8. Horne, 
Christian World PuljrU, vol. xlv. p. 229. C. G. Finney, 
Penny Pulpit^ No. 1635, p. 126. Bishop Creip^hton, The Herit’ 
age of the Spirit^ p. 73. Bishop Gore, Christian World 
vol. 1. p. 85. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxi. No. 124.5. Ex- 
positor (6tb Series), vol. viii. p. 274. V. 45. — Ibid. vol. xi. 
p. 345. V. 46, 47* — K T. J. Merrimer, Sermons Preached at 
Lyme Begis, p. 209. 

FAITH SELP-ENLAROINQ 

' Had ye believed Moses ye would have believed Me.*'— 
John v. 46. 

A MAN does not believe his own creed until he is pre- 
pared to add to it. The creed must be of the quality 
of the man. Man is always adding to himself. Man 
changes, creed changes, but changes by enlargement, 
evolution, ever-increasing light and adequacy and ten- 
derness ; it does not change eccentricaUy or caprici- 
ously, but it moves in a peat sequence of expansion, 
a movement towards the throne. Be progressive, 
therefore, and do not you imagine or represent that 
the creed or the statement of the creed is final. Men 
might have rested in Moses ; there was a point of rest 
even in that great legislator ; you could not add a to- 
morrow to his to-day, the to-morrow must come along 
the track of the gloom of the night, and must set it- 
self in the eastern sky according to the decree of an 
unchangeable progress ; but the change does come. 

I. Had ye believed in Sin you would have believed 
in the Atonement. A man’s heterodoxy does not be- 
gin at the Atonement, the heterodoxy oegaxi with a 
false conception of the sin. No man can be a theo- 
logian who has not been burned with a sense of guilt, 
n^dened with blushes of inexpressible shame, torn to 
pieces in his very soul by self-accusation and self-tor- 
ment. If we suppose that the Atonement is a mere 
idea, or theory, or suggestion to which a man maj 
come along an intellectual line and say that he ha.s 
thought s^ut it and considered it, and upon the 
whole he has come to certain conclusions upon it — 
away ! That man cannot speak the word Atonement, 
much less explain it or form an opinion about it ; it 
is not along such lines that men reach the agony of 
the €1*088. 

The point to be kept steadily in mind is this, that 
one belief necessitates another, that faith ^rows to- 
wai'ds more faith in the depee in which it is origin- 
ally true, intelligent, and sincerely held. We are not 
holding a cold white cinder out of which all the fire 
has gone, but we are entrusted with a living coal from 
the living altar, a great self-evidencing fact and move- 
ment in experience and in history. 

II. Had ye believed in agnosticism ye would have 
believed in Gkxl, and had ye believed in God ye would 
have believed in agnosticism, b not that paradoxical ? 
Far from it; it is by keeping close company with 
Jesus Christ that we begin to know that God is un- 
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knowable, that He has kept some things wholly to II. And next, in order to make this feasting still 
Himself, that there is no searching of His understand- more solemn, it had been usual at all times topi'eced# 

ing, and that He can only be knowable by condescen- it by a direct act of religion — by a pmyer, or blessings 

sion and by revelation. God is unknowable, but dod or sacrifice, or by the presenbe of a priest, which im- 
has the power to make Himself known in the degree plied it. Thus when Melchizedek came out to meet 
in which our capacity can i-eceive Him. Abraham, and bless him, ‘he brought forth bread 

III. Keep steadily in mind what the purpose of and wine*; to which it is added, ‘and he was the 

this meditation is, namely, to show that a right belief priest of the Most High God *. 

at the beginning compels a man to add to that belief III. And next let this be observed, that thedeserip- 

everything that is kindred and cognate to its own tions in the Old Testament of the [>erfect state of 
cjualitv ami its own purpose. Thus the great religion religious privilege, viz. that under the Gospel which 
of the Bible takes into itself by an absorption vindi- was then to come, are continually made under the 
catf'd by fac!t and by spiritual righteousness all that image of a feast, a feast of some special and choice 
is true, beautiful, musical, benevolent, philanthropic ; goods of this world, com, wine, and the like ; gooiis 
it will not allow one daisy to fall out of its lap, and of this world chosen fi*om the mass as a specimen of 
it has accommodation enough for the planets. Know all, as types and means of seeking, and means of ob- 
that your fii-st faith is right, because you are growing taining, the unknown spiritual blessings, which ‘ eye 
in grace and in the knowledge of our I x)rd Jesus Christ, hath not seen nor ear heard*. And these special 

IV. Have we faith? The spirit of faith longs for goods of nature, so set apai-t, are more frec^uently 

more worlds for faith to conejuer. Lord, increase our tlian anything else, com or bread, and wine, as the 
faith ; give us vision after vision of Thy loveliness and figures of what was greater, though others are men- 
'Thy majesty, and give these visions to us, not in re- tioned also. Now the first of these of which we i-ead 
sjKinse to our vanity, intellectual or moral, but in is the fruit of the tree of life, the leaves of whi( h are 
response to an earnest desire to know somewhat more also mentioned in the prophets. The tree of life was 
of the vastness of Thy kingdom, and the beneficence that tree in the Garden ot Eden, the eating of which 
of Thine empire. — Joseph Pabker, City Temple Pul- would have made Adam immortal ; a Divine gift lay 
piit vol. I. p. 122. hid in an outward form. The Prophet Ezekiel speaks 

RKFEnES€Bs.--VL-Expositar (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 417 ; afterwai'ds in the following words, showing that 

ibid, vol. vi. pp. 36, 77 ; Md, vol. ix. p. 132. VI. S.—Ibid, a similar blessing was instore for the redeemed ; ‘ By 
p. 302. VI. ^—Ibid. vol. v. p. 118 ; ibid. (7th Series), voL v. the river, upon the bank thereof, on this side, and on 
p. 10, that side, shall grow all trees for meat, whose leaf 

THE GOSPEL FEAST shall not fade, neither shall the fruit thereof lx* con- 

*When Jesus then lifted up His eyes, and saw a g^eatcom- sumed. It shall bring forth new fruits according to 
pany come unto Him, He saith unto Philip, Whence shall his months, because their waters they issued out of 
we buy bread that these may eat ? ’—John vi. 5. .sanctuary ; and the fruit thereof shall be for meat, 

I. Euom the beginning, the gieatest rite of religion and the leaf thereof for medicine.*^ Like to which 
has been a feast ; the partaking of God's bounties, in i.s St. John's account of the tree of life, ‘ which bare 
the way of nature, has been consecrated to a more twelve manner of fruits, and yielded her fruit every 
immediate communion with God Himself. For in- month ; and the leaves of the tree were for the heaf- 
stanre, when Isaac! was weaned, Abraham ‘made a ing of the nations*.* And hence we read in the 
great feast,* ^ and then it was that Sarah prophesied : Canticles of the apple-tree, and of sitting down 
‘ ('ast out this bondwoman and her son,* she said, under its shadow, and its fruit being sweet to the 
prophe.sying the introduction of the spirit, grace, and taste. Here then in type is signified the sacred gift 
truth which the Gospel contains, instead of the of which I am speaking ; and yet it has not seemed 
bondage of the outwani forms of the Law. Again, good to the gracious Giver literally to select fruit or 
it was at a feast of savoury meat that the spirit of i^ves as the meaas of His invisible blessings He 
prophecy came upon Isaac, and he blessed Jacob. In might have spiritually fed us with such, had He 
like manner the first beginning of our Loixis miracles pleased — for man liveth not by bread only, but by 
was at a marriage feast, when He changed water into the word of His mouth. His Word might have made 
wine ; and when St, Matthew was converted he en- the fruit of the tree His sacrament, but He has willed 
tei*tfiined our Lord at a feast At a feast, too, our otherwise. 

Lord allowed the penitent woman to wa.sh with team The same wonderful feast is put before us in the 
and anoint His feet, and pi onounced her forgiveness ; book of Proverbs, where Wisdom stands for Christ 
and at a feast, before His Passion, He allowed Mary ‘ Wisdom hath builded her house,* that is, Christ has 
to anoint them with costly ointment, and to wipe built His Church; ‘she hath hewn out her seven 
them with her hair. Thus with our lx)rd, and with pillars, she hath killed her beasts, she hath mingled 
the I'atriarchs, a feast was a time of grace ; so much ner wine (that is, Christ has prepared His Supper), 
so, that He was said by the Pharisees to come eating she hath also furnished her table (that is, the JLx>rd*s 
and drinking, to be ‘a winebibber and gluttonous, a Table), she hath sent forth her maidens (that is, the 
friend of publicans and sinners *, priests of the Lord), she crieth upon the highest placet 

^ Gen. xxi, 10. ^ Ezek. xlvii. 11 > Rev. udl 1 
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of the city * Whoso is simple, let him turn in hither ; 
as for him that wanteth understanding, she saith to 
him, Come, eat of My Bread and drinK of the Wine 
which I have mingled,’ ^ — which is like saying, ‘ Come 
unto Me all ye that labour and are heavy laden and 
I will refresh you Like which are the Prophet 
Isaiah’s words : ‘ Ho, every one that thirsteth, come 
ye to the waters, and he that hath no money, come 
ye buy and eat ; yea, come, buy wine and millc with- 
out money and without price’.* And such too is the 
description in the book of Canticles : * The fig tree 
putteth forth her green figs, and the vines with the 
tender grapes give a good smell Until the 

day break, and the shadows flee away, I will j^t Me 
to the mountain of myrrh, and to the hill of ti^ankin- 
cense.^ . . . *I have gathered My myiTh with My 
spice, I have eaten My honeycomb with My honey, 
I have drunk My wine with My milk ; eat, O friends, 
drink, yea drink abundantly, 6 beloVed ! * * In con- 
nection with such passages as these should be obseiwed 
St. PauFs words, which seem from the antithesis to 
be an allusion to the same most sacred Ordinance : 
‘ Be not drunk with wine, wherein is excess, but be 
filled with the Spirit,’ with that new wine which God 
the Holy Spirit ministers in the Supper of the Great 
King, — J. H. Newman, Parochial and Pla/in Ser- 
mons, vol. VO. p. 167. 

Kkfbrbngbs. — VI. 5. — J- Keble, Sermons for Lent to 
PaMion-iide, p. 309, J. M. Neale, Sermons Preadied in Sack- 
vUU College Cha/pel, vol. ii. p, 96. VI. 5, 6. — Bocposilor (7th 
Series), vol. vi. p. 359. VI. 5-7. — Ikid, (4th Series), vol. L p. 
79. VI. 3, — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxvli. No. 1605. VI. 
7. — T. F* Crosse, Sermons, p. 121. VI, 8. — F. W. Farrar, 
Everyday Christian Life, p. 264, VI. 9. — J. G. Tatley, Chris- 
tian World Pulpit, voL lix. p. 251. H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, 
Sunday Sermonettes for a Year, p. 37. VI. 10. — Expositor (7th 
Series), vol- v. p. 378. VI. 10-12. — A. Ainger, Oeristian 
World Pulpit, voL lx. p. 55, VI. 11. — Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. XXX vii. No. 2216. A. Maolaren, Expositions of Holy 
8eripture~~St. John, p. 251. 

SUPERABUNDANT PROVISION 

‘Gather up the fragments that remain, that nothing be lost’— 

John vi, 12, 

This is one of the passages on which the Revised 
Version throws considerable light It corrects the 
general impression that the Apostles were bidden to 
rather up the fragments which the multitudes had 
left in the places where they had been sitting. The 
translation * Gather up the broken pieces that remain 
over* helps us to picture the Apostles carefully 
gathering the superabundant provision their Lord 
had made, and of which the satisfied multitudes could 
not make use. They were pieces which the Lord 
Himself had blessed and broKen, and which lay at 
His feet, an evidence of His bounty. This interpre- 
tation of the command suggests, as we shall see, 
deeper thoughts than the mere duty of thrift and 
careful avoidance of waste. 

!• The Miracle Recalled. — In order the better to 

* Prey. ix. 1-6. * Isa. Iv. 1. 

* Cant. iL 13 ; iv. 6 ; v. 1. 


grasp the significance of the command, it is necessary 
to recaL a few matters connected with the miracle of 
the feeding of the multitude which give it point 
When oiur Lord and His disciples had first come in 
sight of the gix*at company of people, He had inouired 
or Philip, who was a native of the district, * Whence 
are we to buy bread that these may eat ? ’ When we 
place side by side the four accounts we have of this 
miracle, it seems as though the rough calculation of 
two hundred pennyworth of bread that Philip had 
made when Jesus first consulted him had been a sub- 
ject of discussion amongst the Twelve during the day. 
No sooner had Jesus given the command, ‘Give ye 
them to eat,’ than they say to Him, ‘ Shall we go and 
buy two hundred penny woiih of bread ? ’ This was 
an amount altogether beyond their means, and their 
question was evidently intended to prove to their 
Master the impossibility of fulfilling His command. 
The Master gently rebulcessuch calculations, and bids 
His disciples turn their eyes from the multitudes to 
take stock of their own resoui-ces. He does not send 
them to buy what they cannot provide the money to 
pay for ; He only asks them to bring to Him what 
they know they possess. Possibly they imagined 
that when their Lord knew the poverty of their pro- 
vision He would relieve them of the responsibility 
of obedience to His, as they regarded it, impossible 
command. At least, they appeal* to have come and 
only told Him the amount of their i*esources, and He 
had to send them again to bring them to Him. 
When theii’ meagre gifts are in the hand of the 
Christ we get the solution of the problem ; for ‘ Five 
bai’ley loaves and two small fishes^ in His bands can 
do more than two hundred pennyworth of liread, even 
if that amount could have been purchased. When 
will the Church fully entrust her Lord with all the 
resources she possesses, and cease to calculate that she 
requires at least ‘ two hundred pennyworth of bread ' 
before she can attempt to satisfy the needs of a 
hungeiing world ? 

II. The Significance of the Text. — We can now 
better appreciate the significance of our text — ‘ Gather 
up the bix)ken pieces \^ich remain over that nothing 
be lost*. At the outset thei'e was no thought on 
the part of the disciples of the possibility of a super- 
abundant supply. They were busy calculating what 
might be ‘ suincient When Christ breaks the loaves 
and fishes, we may he sure there will be an ample pi'O* 
vision for all. He Himself teaches us that in this 
miracle we may learn of Him as the Bread of God 
which came down from heaven that He might givw 
life unto the world. His body has been bremen and 
His blood shed, and in Him there is an abundance of 
inexhaustible supply, not for our needs alone, but also 
for the needs of the whole world. 

III. A Safeguard against Presumption. — This 
command to ‘ gather up * is a safeguard against pre- 
sumption. The disciples might have argued tnat, 
having One with them Who can so marvellously 
supply bread in the wilderness, all necessity for care 
and forethought on their part was removed. No, each 
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one must take his basket, his wallet, and fill it from 
this abundant provision. Christ never exercises His 
miraculous powers where men by prudent thought 
can secure provision for themselves from His supplies. 

GATHER UP THE FRAGMENTS 

^ John vi. 12. 

It is only the continuity of miracles that divests them 
of exceptional interest You know man is so con- 
stituteo that it is the unusual which attracts his 
attention. We recjuire to be startled before we 
will observe. The bread we have eaten to-day is as 
directly and divinely the product of the activity of 
the evolver of the word Father, Who was incarnate in 
the Son of Mary, as the loaves with which, as I verily 
from my soul believe^ He did feed these five thousand 
beside the Lake of Galilee. Only usage has spun 
cobwebs round our thoughts, and we have forgotten 
that there is a soul in all things, and that soul is 
God. 

I. This miracle is a powerful appeal to our confid- 
ence. As to that providence which exists behind 
the processes of nature it teaches us that that which 
men call God is not an aggregation of al)stract attri- 
butes, or an impersonal creative force, but a living, 
sympathising, and undefinable Being, full of human 
comp ission and missionary spirit, to whom we owe 
all, and who changes not 

II. This inira( le is a picture lesson given to you to 
teach that God has His ccitain reward for you if you 
have the courage to go a single step out of your way 
to show that you trust even where you do not under- 
stand. ‘ He Himself knew what He would do ; * and 
He always does. He will still work what men call 
miracles, to nourish your spirit and soul and body, for 
He is constrained by the fullness of His love to be 
your providence. 

HI. ‘ Gather up the crumbs that nothing be lost* 
It is the call to man to bestir himself to break out of 
his indulgent self-sufficiency ; to carry himself forth 
into what may sometimes be sneenngly called by 
religionists of a certain school, the economics of salva- 
tion ; to labour to prevent the hideous waste in God's 
fair world of the religious and physical resources ; to 
multiply bread for the starving millions ; to be in- 
culcating habits of self-control, thrift, and uprightness 
by constantly in season and out of season fighting 
against the food waste and the vices of the masses of 
the people. And I think the injunction might he 
fairly taken, just as it stands, as the Divine authorisa- 
tion of the earnest labours of those who ai’e striving 
in every way to increase, to improve, and to extend 
the education of the race. 

IV. As the Christ is man’s ideal of God, do you 
not see that this injunction, * Gather up the frag- 
ments that nothing be lost,' is the expression of an 
unchanging attitude of the magnificence, the unity 
of the Intelligence whence we all come ? He cannot 
tell me to do a thing that He is not willing to do 
Himself ; and the command is a protest against all 
the narrow, degrading notions 01 the wastefulness 


of God, — B asil Wilbkrfobce, The Preacher^s Maga^ 
einSy vol. vii. p. 6. 

Rbfurbncbs. — VI. 12.— Wilb6rforce» OhrMem World 
PtUpity vol. xlvi. p. 337. C. S. Horne, The SouV$ Avfakenin§f 
p. 227 . T. Arnold, Chrittum Life : lU HopeSy p. 216. W. G. 
Horder, Christian World Pulpity vol. 1. p. 221. S. Baring- 
Gould, Village Preaching for a Year (2nd Series), vol. ii. p. 
209. W. G. Rutherford, The Key of KnowledgSy p. 108. J. 
Tolefree Parr, The Whdte Life, p. 121. A. Maelaren, Ah 
porUione of Holy Scripture — St, John, p. 261. 

THE PROPHECIES OF JESUS 
* This is of a truth that prophet that should come into the world. ' 

— ^JOHN VI. 14. 

Thk study of the prophecies of Jesus Christ would 
do very much to establish our faith, for the vast 
majority of these prophecies have been wondrously 
fulfilled. To-day I want to bring before you some of 
the fulfilled prophecies of Jesus Christ — His prophecies 
with regard to the Jew, His prophecies with regard 
to the world, and His propWeies with regard to 
the Church. 

I. Now with regard to the Jews our Lord .Jesus 
Christ gave forth three very special prophecies (1) 
Fii*st of all, He foretold the fall of Judaism is a 
religion. In the twenty -first cha[)ter of St. Matthew, 
after His parable of the wicked husbandmen. He asks, 
in the fortieth vei*se. His hearere : ‘ What will the 
lord of the vineyard do unto those husbandmen ? * 
And ‘ ITiey say unto Him, He will miserably destroy 
those wicked men and will let out His vineyard unto 
other husbandmen, which shall render Him the fruits 
in their seasons *. And then in the forty-third verse, 
Jesus said, ‘ True, the kingdom of God shall be taken 
from you, and given to a nation bringing forth the 
fruits thereof \ The same truth is told in the mira le 
of the blasted fig-tree. (2) Then, secondly. He pro- 
claimed the destiiiction of Jerusalem as a city, and 
of the temple as a sanctuary. In the twenty-third 
chapter of St Matthew, and the thirty-seventn verse 
— ‘O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the 
prophets, and stoiiest them which are sent unto thee, 
how often would I have gathered thy children to- 
gether, even as a hen gathereth her chickens under 
her wings, and ye would not ! Behold, your house is 
left unto you desolate.* The temf)le wiis to be no 
more a sanctuary ; God had forsaken it And so 
with regard to the city. In the twenty-fourth chapter 
and the second verse, Jesus said unto them, * Sec ye 
not all these thin^? Verily, I say unto you, There 
shall not be left nere one stone upon another that 
shall not be thrown down.’ 

II. This brings us to the second of His propheidet 
that we would mention, His prophecies with regard 
to the world. He says, I am the Messiah, but I am 
not coming to bring peace : there is going to be war, 
there is going to be famine, there is going to be 
pestilence. You My own disciples will be persecuted, 
some of you will grow cold, many of you will be 
offended. 

III. And then, lastly, there is His piophecy with 
regard to the Church. Instead of me Jewish io> 
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li^on^ there is to be what Jesus Christ says is the 
kingdom of God. (1) It is to be universal. (#) 
This kingdom of God was to be spiritual. (8) He 
proclaimed that those who were admitted into this 
kingdom would be admitted as individuals and not 
as a nation. (4) This kingdom was to be very mixed ; 
it is not to be as the future kingdom, when the Son 
of man will gather out of it everything which doth 
offend, but in this kingdom there will m tares and 
wheat, thei*e will be good fish and bad, there will be 
wise and foolish virgins, there will be faithful and 
slothful servants. — E. A. Stuast, The One Mediator 
and other Sermons, vol. xl p. 129. 

Ramwcm — VL 14. — Bishop EUiootl, Ohfidian World 
Pulpit, toL 1L p. 22. F. St. John Corbett, Tks ProaeKer^t 
Year, p. 61. G. Trevor, Typee and (he Antit^, p. 181. Ex- 
positor (4th Series), vol. L pp. 84, 86. VI. 14, 16. — Ibid. (6th 
Series), vol. iv. p. 381. VI. 16. — W. Lendels, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlviii. p. 211. S. Baring^^uld, Village Preach- 
ing for a Year (2nd Series), vol. i. p. 166. R. W. Dale, 
FellowAhip with Christ, p. 192. Expositor (4th Series), vol. v. 
pp. 26, 186 ; ibid. (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 34. VI. 16, 16. 
— Lord VViiliarn Cecil, Christian World Pulpit, vol. iviil. p. 
344. VI. 16-17. — J. M. Neale, Sermone Preached in Sack- 
ville College Chapel, vol. ii. p. 222. VL 16, 28, 30. — Ex- 
positor (4th Series), vol. 1. p. 83. 

DARK— AND JESUS NOT YET COME 

' It was now dark ; and Jesus was not oome unto them.’ — 
John vi. 17. 

Who are they of whom this is said ? Of His Apostles 
this is written. Of them that had continued with 
Him in His temptations, of those to whom He had 
appointed a kingdom as His Father had appointed to 
Him. Thus, if He allowed this trouble to happen 
to them, though He loved them, so He may to us, 
though He loves us. 

I. It is a dark world this in which we live ! There 
is so much in which we cannot see God's hand. ‘ And 
Jesus was not yet come to them,' No, but He will. 
All those troubles He sends to lead us to Him. 

II What were the Apostles doing when He thus 
came to them. They were going where He would 
have them go. ‘ Rowing/ says one of the Evangelists ; 
‘toiling in rowing,' says another. If they had not 
beeTi labouring in His service. He would never have 
come to their assistance. So with us, 

I^t us only be doing His will, let us only be toiling 
onward in the path He has marked out for us, and — 
it may be at the fourth watch, it may be at the very 
darkest — it may be when we have done our utmost 
that He will come to us. ‘ When Israel is in the 
brick-kiln,' says the Jewish proverb, ‘then cometh 
W uses.’ When we are in the deepest distress, then 
will come our true Moses, Jesus Christ, to he a defence 
to the oppressed, even a refuge in due time — btit not 
before the due time — of trouble. — J. M. Nkai.k, 
Sermons in Sackville College Chapel, voL l p, 201. 

Rbfkrbnobs. — VL 17. — Spurgeon, Sermons, voL IL Na 
2946. C. Perron, Revival Sermons in OutUne, p, 192. 
J. M. Neale, Readings for the Aged (Srd Series)^ p. 38. Ex- 


positor (4tb Series), vol. vi. p. 260 ; ibid. (6th Series), voL iv. 
p. 219. VI. la— JWa. vol. vU. p. 296. VI. 19, 20.— A. 
Maolaren, Swpoeitione of Holy Scripture— St. John, p. 260. VL 
20. — W. P. Balfem, OUm/j^ofJesue, p. 221. VI. 21. — J. M. 
Neale, Sermons Preached in a Religious House, vol. ii. p. 476. 
VL 22*24.— (6th Series), voL iii. p. 139. 

SEEKING FOR JESUS 

•Bflriiig for Jesus. —J ohn vi. 24. 

Thsbb words sound like a snatch of a poem ; they 
almost sing. * Seeking for Jesus ' — on the very 
smallest invitation they would fall into joyful, en* 
nobling music. As originally applied, they are small 
enough, and limited enough, but they are so beautiful 
that thejr cannot be shut down to small measures and 
applications. We know right words when we hear 
them ; there is a spirit in man, and the inspiration of 
the Almighty giveth him understanding. We know 
whether a song has fallen from some poor tree or from 
some open window in heaven ; the song awakens all 
in us that is Divine, and all in us that is kindred to it- 
self. There is common prayer, there is common song ; 
there is worshij) that belongs to every kindred and 
people and tongue under the whole heaven. 

I. 'The other words that are beautiful in this twenty- 
fourth verse are ‘Jesus was not there'. 'Then who 
was there? Nobody; it was a kind of gathering- 
place of emptiness ; the little crowd that was there 
needed centralisation, uplifting into Divine form and 
Divine meaning. How one soul makes a place, how 
the absence of that soul destroys the temple without 
any promise of its being rebuilt. 

when the people saw that Jesus was not there they 
turned their backs, and said, ‘It was for Jesus we 
came, we are seeking Jesus; we will take the first 
boat, the first tiain, the first opening, and be off'. 

(1) I would appl) the same test to every social insti- 
tution. They have made a number of little institu- 
tions outside the Church, institutions that have no 
reference whatever to the inner sanctuary. They are 
goin^ in various ways to convert the world to their 
opinions, they are going to reconstruct society, they 
are going to play with time, re-arranging and distri- 
buting its twenty-four hours. They never mention 
the name of Jesus ; then they will never succeed. 

(2) I would apply the same test to the Church. I 
am not to be iaKen in by names ; I go further than 
the label, I want to know the contents, and who has 
analysed them, who has compounded them, who is 
responsible for them ; and if I do not find Jesus there, 

I leave the Church, though it be big as a mountain 
and radiant with merely phosphorescent splendour. 
If Jesus is not in the sermon, leave the preacher, and 
at the door cry. Shame ! The sermon exists for Jesus, 
not Jesus for the sermon ; the sermon is nothii^g if it 
be not filled from end to end, through and through, 
and even to ‘ Finally ' with the spirit and with the 
love of Jesus. 

II. Then, secondly, never forget that it was the 

habit of Jesus to appear to His disciples ‘ in another 
form ’. ‘ After that He appeared unto His disciples 

in another form ; ' after tnat He appeared to two of 
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them as they were walking in the green lanes or in 
the shaded paths ; after that He appeared to them 
multitudinously, so that five hundred people saw Him 
all at once, and saw Him altogether, so that nobody 
else imagined that he had seen Him but each indivi- 
dual man ; and then He appeared unto them in 
another form, and then without form. 

III. Note the encouraging attitude of these people. 
They were seeking for Jesus. ‘ What think ye? will 
He come to the feast ? * What does it matter ? the 
feaat will go on whether He is here or not. Yes, in 
a certain mechanical sense the feast may go on so, but 
if He is not here it will be a poor feast. Seeking for 
Jesus may be treated as an assurance that seeking is 
finding. ‘ Seek, and ye shall find : ’ this is always true, 
but pre-eminently and most poignantly true in the 
case of the personality of Jesus Christ the Lord If 
you want to find Christ here to-day, He is seated next 
you ; if you really go to the house of God to find 
Jesus, you will discover Him in all the sanctuary — in 
the comers, in the roof, in the floor, in every daisy, 
and in every lamp. You get what you seek for. 
This is largely true in everything, it is absolutely 
true in the case of Jesus Christ. 

IV. Seeking is itself a blessing. They who under- 
stand such things say that the great delight is in the 
hunting, not in the killing ; they who understand such 
things say that they engage in this sport and in that 
for the sake of the sport itself, not that they want to 
kill any poor fish or any poor creature of the field. 
Without following out that analogy at all, we still 
come back to the great fundamental truth that in 
seeking Christ we get Christ's blessing ; in going to 
the house of God we put ourselves in a right relation 
to spiritual benediction. I repeat, I have found Him 
in unexpected places. I have found Him often in the 
garden, I have seen Him often in the little creatures 
of the air that come roaming over God’s gai^en to 
find what honey they can collect I have desired to 
be as one of them. They do not elicit the poison, 
they elicit the honey ; they have come for a given 
purpose, and that purpose is realised. So it must 
always be with my going to the garden of the house 
of God. I have come there to find Jesus, and have 
never missed Him when my spirit ha.s been really 
sincere, determined. — Joseph Parker, City Temple 
Pulpit, vol. VI. p. 80. 

Rkfkrbnoes. — VI. 24. — Spurgeou, Sermons, vol. xvi. No. 
947. VI. 26. — Expositor (0th Series), vol. x, p. 449. VI. 
26, 20. — C. Bradley, Faithful Teaching, p. 197. 

' John vi, a6. 

The perpetual chagrin of his life was the obstinate 
refusal of those on whom he had helped to shower 
weal th and plenty to hear what he had to say on the 
social ideals to which their wealth should lead. — 
Morlky’s Life of Cobden, ch. xxxviil 

Rnfbrhncbs. — VI. 26. — A. L. N., ChriiUam World Pulpit, 
▼ol. 1. p. 109. W. H. Evans, Short Sermons for the Seasons, p. 
aO. Expositor (4th Series), vol. iv. p. 164 ; Md, (6th Series), 
vol. xii, p. 431 ; ibid, (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 51. VI. 26, 27. — 
J. H. Jowett, British Congregationalist, 12th September, 1907, p. 


218. Expositor (6th Series), vol. vL p. 364. VI. 26-58. — /ML 
(6tb Series), vol. viii. p. 87. VI. 27. — D. Fraser, Metaphoro 
in the Gospels, p. 290. VI. 27-29. — C. Brown, Ood and Man, p, 
127. VI. 28. — Bishop Hoyd-Carpenter, Ghrietian World Pul- 
pit, vol. xlv. p. 372. VI. 28, 29. — W, G. Horder, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. Ivi. p. 102. A. Maolaren, The Wearied 
Christ, p. 69. O. Bronson, Sermons, p. 60. T. Arnold, Chris- 
tian Life : lit Hopes, p. 263. A. Maclaren, Expositions ofHolg 
Scripture — St. John, p. 280. VI. 29. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
xxvi. No. 1621. A. P. Stanley, Canterbury Sermons, p. 90. 
VI. 30. — Expositor (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 66. VI. 82. — 
Bishop Welldon, Christian World Pulpit, vol. liv. p. 277. 
F. B. Cowl, Predcher's Magazine, vol. xvil. p. 239. J. Keble, 
Sermons for Septuagesima to Ash Wednesday, p. 269. J. Lear- 
mount, The Examiner, 7th June, 1900, p. 666. 

THE INDISPENSABLE CHRIST 

* Jesui said unto them, I am the Bread of Life : he that cometli 
to Me shall never hunger.*— John vi. 35. 

Cubist had but recently fed the multitude by tht 
miraculous multiplication of the barley loaves and 
fishes, and in constcpience a large number flocked to 
Him, doubtless desiring to witness a repetition of His 
wondei ful power. But He seeks not to win men to 
Himself by these methods, and hence proceeds to 
rebuke their impure and unstable enthusiasms. He 
knows full well how undependable is mere admiration, 
and is too well acquainted with men not to know how 
readily they respond to the appeal of mere novelty. 
And m rebuking them He maices it clear that in His 
feeding of the hungry there was not merely direct 
alleviation of need, but deeper illustration of a truth 
which He had already proclaimed, and to which He 
sought to win them. For His philanthropies are but 
miiTors of His larger and more lasting ministries to 
the souls of men, and He would have them learn tluit 
there are more important things in life than the 
physical, more eternal provision than the bread that 
perisheth. But His words ai-e misinterpreted, and 
they begin to dispute with Him, comparing Him with 
Moses, and His pfx>vision with the manna which their 
fathers had eaten in the wilderness. Christ, however, 
brings the dialogue to an end with this explicit state- 
ment, declaring Himself to be the Bread of Life, the 
antitype of which the manna in the wilderness was 
but tne foreshadowing. He alone can feed and 
nourish true life, for He alone is its Author. And no 
lesson is more important, either for them or for u^ 
than this one. 

I. His declaration surprises us at fimt sight with 
its assumption of universal hunger. He, as it wen*, 
takes it for granted that all men are hungry, and on 
this postulate announces Himself as the One who can 
meet their needs. Now this fact of hunger does not 
need to be proven, for every one is conscious of its 
truth and force in himself It often ne< ds, however, 
to be inteipreted, and this Christ is ever doing. He 
is constantly seeking to interpret to men the longings 
of their souls, which are explicable only in the light 
of His loving interest Hunger for the highest, lor 
the best ana truest life, is itself a sign of saving rela- 
tionship with God. The man who has no hanger and 
is conscious of no needs has neither knowledge of Uai. 
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•elf nor of God. And Christ announces Himself to 
all who are conscious of it as the Bread of* Life, the 
complement of all need, in Whom alone are all these 
things found for which we variously hunger. Love, 
peace, security , progress are all secured and assured 
to us only in Christ, and to follow them apart from 
Him is to chase a mere will-o’-the-wisp. 

II. It is significant that throughout Christs min- 
istry He uses ordinary things — things whose meaning 
is easily undei'stood — in oixler to convey the deepest 
truths concerning Himself. Everybody knows what 
bread is. Its nature and its taste, as well as our 
common need of it, are known to all ; and it is surely 
characteristic of Christ that He should seek to reveal 
Himself in terms easily and commonly apprehensible. 
He says in effect, * J ust as ^ou cannot live without 
bread, so you cannot truly hve without Me \ 

III. In this homely figure Christ makes exceedingly 
lain also the method by which He is to be appre- 
ended. As a man eats bread so that its powers of 

nourishment and constituents of strength become part 
of his physical frame, so does Christ communicate 
Himself to the one who receives Him into heart and 
life by constant appropriation of faith. It j ust means 
that He impairs His life unto us, and incorporates 
His strength with the soul who will receive Him. The 
man who eats of the Bread of Lite is the one who 
testifies that ‘ Christ liveth in me’. But let it not be 
forgotten that, simple though these words sound in 
which He declares Himself to be the Bread of Life, 
the cost by which His gratuitous offer is made to man 
can never be calculatea. For the grain must be cut 
down, ground between millstones, and subjected to 
the burning of fire before it can be made bread for the 
hungry. And His sufferings we can but dimly under- 
stand by such illustration. He is not nor could be 
the Bread of Life, apart from the Gaj’den, the Cross, 
and the Tomb.— J. Stuart Holdkn, The Pre-Emi- 
nent Lord, p. 98. 

THE BREAD OP LIFE 
* I am the Bread of Life.’— -John vi. 35. 

'Phe figure under which Christ here speaks of Him- 
self and His relation to men has a profound signifi- 
cance of its own. What it suggests about that 
lelation is its inwardness. For He is bread, and 
bread means support, sustenance, new tissue, fresh 
life. And what we are to learn here is, that Christ 
is ready to incorporate Himself with us, to enter into 
and become part and parcel of us, and so to com- 
municate to us that eternal life which is the life of 
our life alwaya 

I. It is not the body onlj^ that needs to have its 
strength continually replenished from without (1) 
Take the mind of man, for instance ; it cannot feed 
upon itself. The strongest thinkers are the pro- 
foundest students of the books of nature and life 
always. (S) Similarly with the life that is higher 
than thi& Hie soul too has its ci'avings which must 
be met, unless its energies are to grow feeble and to 
decay. And here, let us note in passing, is the great 


differenoe between the religion of the Bible and ail 
other religiona How full of contentment the men 
of the Bible are ! It is because they have had bread 
given them from heaven to eat Tm is the meaning 
of Revelation. * He satisfieth the longing soul, and 
filleth the hungry soul with goodness.’ 

II. In the ofi(Br itself now, there is implied, for one 
thing, this : (1) That in Christ there is made available 
for us that Divine supply which is the strength and 
life of the souL (2) it surely is not without signifi- 
cance that in the discourse in which His theme is 
Himself as the bread of man’s life our Lord should 
hint so frequently, and not obscurely, at His death. 
His ‘ flesh ’ is to be given for the life of the world. 
In truth, there is always a process through which life 
of any kind must pass before it can bei ome life in 
anyone else. Our daily bread — so far as that which 
we spiritually live by is truly and directly found in 
Christ — was bought at the price of wrestling, tears, 
and blood. 

III. We have thus far been assuming that there 
was no difficulty at all about the partmeing of thk 
Bread. Nevertheless it is not just evident what it 
means, and we should be thankful that in His gieat 
discourse Christ gives us some light upon this matter 
also. He does so by pointing to the analogy of 
Himself in His laying constant hold upon the life of 
the Father. ‘As the living Father,’ He says, ‘hath 
sent Me, and I live by the Father, so he that eateth 
Me, the same shall live by Me.’ His followers’ rela- 
tion to Him is to be what His was to the Pether. 
It is important that we should carry away with us 
the sense of the strength and the satisfaction which 
this Bread which has come down from heaven is able 
to give to the soul. (1) First the strength, for if 
Christ l>e a man’s strength, what is there that ought 
to be impossible to him ? (2) And next, the eatisfae^ 
tion it gives, the deep and unfiedling satis&ction. — 
A. Martik, Winning the Soul^ p. 99. 

joHjf VI. 35. 

Then I saw from that saying, He that cometh unto 
Me shall never hunger, and he that believeth on 
Me shall never thirst, that believing and coming was 
all one ; and that he that came, that is, ran out in 
bis heart and affections after salvation by Chi ist, he 
indeed believed in Christ — B unyak, PUgrim^s I 'ro^ 
gress, 

CHRIST THE LIFE 

' And Jesus said unto them, 1 am the Bread of Life t he that 
cometh to Me shall never hunger ; and he that believedi 
on Me shall never thirst.’ -John vi. 35. 

The self-revelations of Jesus Christ coma to us with 
comfort and hope ; they come to us perfectly natui'ally 
and easily from His own lips. Having once heard of 
His eternal self-existence, we naturally want to know 
what He has to say to us who are just here to-day 
and gone to-morrow. So it is that with great com- 
fort we listen to these assertions : ‘ I am the Bread of 
Life,* ‘ I am the Light of the world,’ * I am the Resur- 
rection and the Life,* ‘ I am the true Vine,’ ‘ I am the 
Door,’ ‘ I am the good Shepherd ’ — assertions which H 
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would have been absolutely impossible for any mere 
human being to have made. 

I. Christ the Life. — Let us look at the simplest 
assertion of all, ‘ I am the Bread of Life What 
comfort it brings us! Life — why, that is just what 
we all want ; lire even in its poorest form of physical 
existence. We all long to go on living. We dread 
the day when death shall loose the ties of life and 
when we shall be plunged into what seems to some 
men to be the unknown. Christ stands as a wit- 
ness, as a guarantee, to supply the purest form of 
life to all those who ask Him for it. He did not 
fling His assertion ‘ I am the Bread of Life * into the 
air. The men who were listening to Him at that 
time were themselves the recipients of His bounty. 
The larger number of them had stood starving on 
the hill-side but a day or two ago, and He then, by 
His own power, had stopped their famine. They re- 
cognised that at any rate He could do that, and because 
He could do that He was worthy to be their King. 
And so they found afterwards that when men wanted 
life they found it at His hands. He was not like 
a great teacher, like Moses or Jeremiah, who points 
out two paths — the path of life on the one hand, and 
the path of death on the other — and bids men choose 
between them. He pointed to Himself as the Life. 
There was an absolutely new declaration that had 
never been heard before. It was not to some fount 
or source of life somewhere or other to be found to 
which He could give men a direction, but He Himself 
was the source, the spring, the fount of life. In Him 
was life, and men had found it to be so. The hand 
of Jesus (Christ, the word of Jesus Christ, brought 
life. 

II. Intellectual Life. — But, after all, physical ex- 

istence is only the poorest form of living. We do 
not know how to live until we have got beyond that. 
Erasmus was quite right when he said that, after all, 
books were necessaries ; clothes, and he might have 
added food, were only luxuries. We cannot live 
without thought. How pathetic it is to see those 
tired and jaded with the routine of work rushing 
back to their homes in the cars and ’buses, nearly all 
of them engi-ossed in a world of their own which 
comes and springs from some little book they hold 
in their hands. Intellectual life i.s, after all, not the 
perfect life. Yet how wonderfully He Who pro- 
claimed Himself as the Bread of Life supplies this. 
There were plain men like St. John the fisnerman — 
simple, plain men with oidinary common j lace minds 
— but what wonders He did for them ! 11 ow their 

minds expanded I Even Seneca, with all his wisdom 
and education, could not write a book showing such 
political insight as the book which St. John wrote, 
the book of Revelation; or St. Paul, the narrow 
Pharisee as he was to start with, one whose whole 
mind was filled and occupied with the numberless 
little duties that fitted his sect. How was it possible 
for a mind so narrow, so small as that was, to ex- 
pand into that giant intellectual mind, which still 
commands the admiration of the He was able 


to see what no man of his time saw, the unity of the 
human race in Jesus Chnst. 

HI. The Life of Life. — But intellectual life is not 
the highest life. We might well burn all our books, 
give up all our libraries for that fullest life which is 
the life of life. Man is not, aftei* all, so much born 
to think as he is born to love. It was Disraeli who 
enounced the truth, as he enounced many others, 
that love was the primal fount of man’s existence. 
That life, too, He supplies. No one supplies the life 
of love as He did. He, too, is the fount of love, and 
it is to Him we come when we ai’e seeking the highest 
fellowship that earth affords, the fellowship of hu^smd 
and wife. At His hands we seek His crowning bles- 
sing that may make the love we bring Him worthy 
of the love of which He tells in His Word. 

IV. But will these Things Abide? — After all 
there is death. Death shatters the mind; death 
breaks and separates these closest and most intimate 
links and ties. Has He anything to say to that? 
It was one of His most significant actions, proclaiming 
that He was indeed not only the Life, but the 
Resunection and the Life. He is able to assure us 
that, though there is so much against it, yet He 
proclaims Himself in the midst of our sorrows, in the 
very deepest of our miseries, to be the ResuiTection 
and the Life, One Who can bring back all those ties 
which He has formed here on earth, and give them 
a new perfection in His heavenly kingdom. 

Hbf£rsnc£S. — VI. 35. — Spurgeon, Sermom^ rol. xix Now 
1112 . H. Allen, Penny Pidpit^ No. 1630, p. 167* C. 
Bickersteth, The Gospel of Incarnate Love^ p. 149. 

John vi. 37. 

This Scripture also did now most sweetly visit my 
soul, and him that cometh to Me 1 will %n no wise 
cast oat. Oh, the comfort that I had from this word, 
in no wise ! as who should say, by no means, for 
nothing, whatever he hath done, ... I saw that 
to come aright was to come as I was, a vile and un- 
godly sinner, and to cast myself at the feet of mercy, 
condemning myself for sin. — Bunyan, Oraoe Abound- 
ing, p. 214. 

Rbfbrkncbs. — VI. 37 . — E. M. Geldart, Echoes of Truth, 
p. 272 . Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. x. No. 599 ; vol. xxx. No. 
1762 ; vol. xl. No. 2349 ; vol. li. No. 2954 ; and vol. IH. No. 
3000. G. H. Morrison, The Return of the Angele, p. 294. VI. 
37 . 40 . — J, E. Page, Preacher* s Magasnne, vol. xvii. p. 328. 
VI. 38-62. — Expositor (4th Seriea), vol. iii. p. 369. 

IMPERSONAL RESURRECTION 

* And this is the Father’s will which hath sent Me, that of all 
which He hath given Mel should lose nothing, but should 
raise it up again at the last day. ’—John vi. 39. 

‘ Raise up at the last day ’ is a phrase repeated four 
times in this chapter, vv. 39, 40,\44, 64. The neuter 
gender of the pronoun is used. Why ? Everything 
that His Father hfiwl given our Lord is here viewed 
as a whole, a kingdom, although it includes indivi- 
duals mainly. There will be a glorious resurrection 
of things as well as persons. 

I. The Significance of His Providence will he 
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shown in the Resurrection. — This discoui-se was sug- 
gested by the miracle of the loaves and fishes. He 
says, ‘ Gather up the fragments that nothing be lost *. 
Every fragment of His providential dispensations will 
be gathered up in ‘that day,^ and each item His 
providential dealings with men will appear as some- 
thing not to be lost We ai^ in danger of losing these 
fragments now. The varied experiences of life combine 
the apparently trivial with its great issues. Men are 
accustomed to attach vast importance to great events, 
and its lesser incidents are thought little of. But the 
King of glory, although proprietor of all things, is 
a great economist, and the Resurrection will inaude 
a vindication of His dealings with men in all the 
petty details of life. Life is now surrounded with 
mystery. We are like miners working in the dark 
b<‘neath the surface of visible things, yet co-workei*s 
with God, and ever contributing to His gloiy if faith- 
ful, glorifying the Son of God by submitting to His 
Piovidence even when we do not underatand its 
meaning. And when we are brought above ground, 
so to speak, into the light of Resurrection, there will 
be raised with us a clear indication and vindication 
of the Providence of God in our lives. 

II. The Bearing of the Material Miracles upon 
the Spiritual Life will also be shown in the ResuiTec- 
tion. — This most spiritual address of our Lord’s was 
based upon a material miracle. Men do not see the 
spiritual meaning of the miracles which occur in every 
life just now, but although much of what may be 
termed side-light may be thrown upon them in this 
life, yet the full effiilgence of heavenly light will not 
shine upon them until that last day. Eternal light is 
needed for the full exposition of eternal truth. St. 
Paul says that the Rock which followed Israel w€is 
( hrist. In a manner which we now know not of, it 
will be seen in that day how the Christ has followed 
the life of every believer in all its details. And the 
miracles in that life (and who has not experienced 
such ?) will be manifested in ail their spiritual meaning 
and bearing upon eternity. 

III. The Pull Testimony of ChrisPs Work will 
be shown in the ResuiTection. — ^We have referred to 
two classes of these works : His general Providence 
and His miracles. ‘The works that the Father hath 
given Me to accomplish bear witness of Me, that the 
Father hath sent Me.’ ‘ If ye believe not Me, believe 
the works.’ In these days the testimony of these 
works seems to be obscured, but He ‘ will raise it up 
at the last day ‘ When the Son of man cometh, 
shall He find faith on the earth ? ’ Whether or not, 
there will be a glorious revelation of the meaning of 
those works as a testimony to the well-beloved Son. 
‘ I must work the works of Him that sent Me while 
it is day, for the night cometh.’ But the duration 
of that night is limited, and it will be followed by a 
vet more ^orious day. The Day of Resurrection will 
De a Day of Revelation. Then shall His works in 
the whole world bear convincing testimony to the 
power and authority of the Christ — a testimony 
which shall convict every gainsayer. And as the 


Resurrection body will be infinitely more glorious 
than the natural body, so will the Resun-ection testi* 
mony to the works of the Christ be infinitely more 
glorious than anything offered to Him duiing His 
earthly ministry. 

Rkfkrbnoes. — VI. 39. — Expositor (4th Series), voL ii. p. 
61 ; ibid. vol. vi. p. 304. VI. 39, 40. — Spurgeon, Sermons, voL 
xix. No. 1117. VI. 41-66. — Spurgeon, Ser (turns, vol. xlvi. 
No. 2706. 

John vi. 42. 

Familiabitt, if it does not breed contempt, at least 
does away with surprise, and we look for God in the 
startling. If we can account for a thing, we at once 
conclude that God had nothing to do with it. We 
keep Him as a last resort for events otherwise inex- 
plicable. The result is that the wiser we grow and 
the more things we have an explanation for, the less 
we think of God and the further we banish Him from 
His own world. — Da. H. S. Coffin, The Creed of 
JesuSy p. 168. 

References. — VI. 44. — J. Keble, Village Sermons on tKs 
Baptmnal Service, p. 46, Spurgeon, Sermons, voL Iv. No. 182. 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 66. 

DRAWING AND COMING 

* No man can come to Me, except the Father vrhich hath sent 
Me draw him ; and I will raise him up at the last day. It 
is written in the prophets. And they shall be all taught of 
God. Every man therefore that hath heard, ana hath 
learned of the Father, cometh unto Me.’ — John vi. 44, 45. 

Two thoughts are suggested by the text — The Father’s 
part in human salvation. Man’s part in his own 
salvation. 

I. The Father Drawing. — The doctrine of Christ is 
that God draws men by teaching. What then is 
teaching? To bring truth in cont^t with the mind, 
the heart, the conscience. But what h’uth? The 
two great fundamental truths which we are coniinis- 
sionS to teach are — Man’s ruin by sin. Man’s re- 
demption by Christ Jesus. (1) The Father teaches 
these fundamental truths by His book, the Bible. 

(2) The Father teaches by the preaching of His Word. 

(3) The Father draws by teaching in opposition to 

compulsion. (4) The Father draws by teaching in 
opposition to legal enactments. (6) The Fatner 
draws by teaching in ©position to acting simoly on 
the emotional nature, life, the death, tne re- 

surrection, the intercession of Christ Jesus, brought 
home to the heai-t by the teaching of the Holy Spirit 
is that which draws. 

II. Man Coming. — ‘ Every man therefore that hath 
heard, and hath learned of the Father, cometh unto 
Me.’ Whit does this coming mean? (1) If you 
would come aright, you must come as servants, to 
obey Him, to serve Him, to take His yoke upon you, 
to receive His mark, His seal, and so become His 
covenant servants for ever. (2) You must come as 
subjects, to accept His Lordship, to submit to His 
Kingship, and to swear allegiance to Him for ever. 
(8) You must come as learners, (4) Above all, you 
must come to Him as sinners, lost, mined through 
»in, crying in the bitterness of your soul. To Tb^ 
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lost and undone, for aid I flee. I-^rd, save me or I 
perish. 

Before we come to Christ, we must learn of the 
Father about ourselves — who we are, what we are, 
what we need, our lost and undone condition. We 
must then leam of the Father alK)ut Christ, that He 
has been made unto us wisdom, righteousness, sancti- 
fication, and rederapti<m. (a) Seuvation begins with 
(Tod. The Father, who sends Jesus for souls, draws 
each soul to Jesus. (6) Man may resist God*s draw- 
ing. (c) Persistent resistance will issue in Gk)d with- 
drawing Himself, (d) Seeing that this will be the 
result of continued resistance, yield — yield now. — 
llicHAKD Roberts, My Closing Ministry, p. 181. 

Rbferknges. — VI, 44, 46. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xl. 
No. 2380. VM. 46. — C. Bradley, The Christian Life, pp. 103, 
170. Spur^?eon, Sermons, vol. xlv. No. 2006. VI. 47. — TbuL 
vol. xxviii. No. 1642. VI. 47, 48. — Ibid, vol. xlvi. No. 2700. 
VI. 47-64. — Ex}X)sitor {4ith. Series), vol. i. p. 203. VI. 47-67. 
— T. T. Monger, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 49. 

THE BREAD OF LIFE 
* 1 am that Bread of Life,’ — John vi. 48 . 

Bread of Life ! Is th(?re then bread of death ? Cer- 
tainly in this chapter, and in other passages of the 
New Testament, we have got great and striking con- 
trasts that stir up in our minds such a suggestion. 
Here the true bread is spoken of in contrast to the 
meat that perisheth, to the manna which their fathers 
did eat ana are dead. 

I. Now the essential thought of our Lord’s great 
discourse here, is that He Himself is the Bread of Life 
that came down from heaven. He brings to man s 
life, yea ! to man’s death, a life which death cannot 
touch. Did you never think that it is very strange 
that men are always trying to give an account of 
Jesus? They will not, and cannot leave Jesus alone, 
not even those who deny His claims. Every new idea, 
every new theory that lays hold of man’s mind, has to 
be applied to Jesus, to acc'ount for Him if possible, 
as if He could be accounted for on ordinary principles 
of man's thought. Our ordinary principles are not 
applicable ; human nature, environment, education, 
life’s oppoi1:unitias, all put together cannot account 
for Jesus. The New Testament gives the right ac- 
count He came down from heaven. He is the bread 
of God to the souls of men. 

II. A moment’s reflection will show us that nearly 
everything that really lives must live on bread from 
heaven. Without a measure of it all life pines and 
dies. T'he very flowere of the field have to be so fed. 
And so it is with man born of flesh, and rooted in the 
e vrth. He has a certain nourishment to draw from 
tlicnce. And what the sun in the heavens is to the 
flower, so Jesus, the Sun of Righteousness, is to the 
spirits of men. He is the bread of which if they 
eat they shall reach their true destiny and never 
die. 

III. Now, it is clear, from the analogy of common 
food and its use, that all mu.st personally partake if 
they are to live. We are to become paiiakers of the 


Divine natura We must become participants; we 
must assimilate His spirit. His life; we must eat 
Now, what is the great difficulty with us, and perhaps 
with most men, here? The great difficulty is lack of 
appetite — appetite for Christ and spiritual things. — 
D. L. Ritchie, Psaos the Umpirs and other Ser- 
mons, p. 67. 

Rbpbbbncbs. — VI. 48. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxiii. 
No. 1940. VI. 48-60. — Expositor ( 6 th Series), vol. viii. p. 93. 
A. Maclareo, Expositions of Holy Scripture — St, John, p. 288. 
VI. 48-61. — D. Fraser, Metaphors in the Gospels, p. 2 W. VI. 
60 . — Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 61. 

BREAD FOR THE HUNGRY 

{For Christmas) 

* I am the Living Bread which came down from heaven . . . 
and the bread that I will nve is My flesh, which I will 
give for the life of the world.’ — John vi. 51. 

The Bible is a book of promise There are raan^ 
good things for man because God is good. He is 
ready to give, He loves to bless. He cannot indeed 
always do it. He has to deny, He has to chastise ; 
but denial and chastisement may prove to he the 
truest and most needful gift God’s will towards His 
f>eople is to give and to bless, and He has always 
greater and Ix^tter gifts in store. 

I. Man’s Need. — The Bible shows man as he is — 
a creature of need. As an infant he walks into life 
with needs ; and as he grows his needs grow with him. 
Day by day he needs the bread by which flesh and bones 
and blood are kept going. He is hungry and thirsty ; 
he needs food and raiment and other bodily thinga 
There are other needs, the nobler and deeper needs 
of his mind and the needs of his heart, longing for 
enjoyment of love. Contained far within the depths 
of his being, in his conscience, in his spirit, are the 
needs for something more, which food and drink and 
worldly affections do not satisfy ; needs which hardly 
understaiid themselves until the man hears about\God 
and he be*!, ins to feel that he ne^s God Thus is the 
Bible a book of promise from God, Who answers the 
need of every man. 

II. God’s Supply. — The message of Christmas is 
the answer, and we find it written : * I am the Living 
Bread which came down from heaven, that a man 
should eat thereof and not die’. The s[)eaker is Jesus 
Christ, Whose birthday we keep this ilay. It b a 
wonderful answer to the great needs of the world. 
Tlie cry goes up to God, and God answere by sending 
a little Child — ‘ Unto us a Child is bom Man is 
hungry, man has need, and the Child b God’s supply 
— the Bread of God for his need. This is the message 
of Christmas — Christ, the supply of man’s needa 

III. Christ truly Gives Bread to His People; but 
by His example we see that He only fee^ man’s 
bodily needs through what He does in supplying the 
needs which are higher and deeper. To those of us 
who are in bodily need He says, ‘ Come unto Me ; 
come, buy for yourselves wine and milk without money 
and without price’. But we have other needs besides 
bread, and He has other and better gifts for os. 
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Come to Chriat, the Bread of Ufe^ and feed upon 
Him. 

Rbfisbbnois. — ^VI. 61. — R. W, Churoli, Village S&mumi 
(2iid Series), p. 240. VL 61-71 . — Expoeitor (Till Series), toL 
vi. p. iia 

John vi. 5 a. 

In describing her continental tour or mission during 
1856-1857, Eliza Gurney tells of one meeting at 
Annonay with the local dissenters in their chapel. 

‘ One of the Darbyists rose and said he felt bound to 
testify against the ministiy of women, referring the 
peo|)l( to chapter and verse in the Bible to prove they 
were f orbidden to speak. Having borne his testimony, 
which he did in no very Chiistian spirit, he walk^ 
out of the meeting, which remained as quiet as possible, 
being wholly unmoved by what he said. It was 
strange that at that very moment my mind was 
dwelling on the enmity of the canially- minded Jews 
to the spiritual nature of the Gospel dispensation : 
How can this man give ua Hia Hesh to eat t eta, 
and in conned ion with it the conversation of our 
Lord with the woman at Jacob’s Well, her leaving 
her water-pot and going into the city to preach Christ, 
and that many of the Samaritans believed because of 
her word' (see The Ourneys of Earlham, vol. ii. 
p. 315 f). 

Rbkkrengbs. — VI. 63. — T. Arnold, SermoiUf vol. L p. 208. 

H. M. Butler, Harrow School Sermoni (2nd Series), p. 21. H. 
Alford, Sermons on Christian Doctrine^ p. 294. R. Winter- 
botham, Sermons on the Holy Oommwnion^ p. 12. ExfHmtor 
(4th Scries), vol, ix. p. 41. VI. 63-66. — Spur;j:eon, Sermons^ 
vol. xxii. No. 1288. P, L. Watchurst, Preacher's Magazine^ 
vol. xix. p. 206, VI. 64. — J. M. Whiton, Beyond the Shadow, 
p, 233. VI. 65. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxv. No. 1460. 

VI. 66. — H. H. Scullard, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlix. p. 

64. R. Winterlxitham, Sermons on the Holy Communion, p. 

20. II. Bell, Sermons on Holy Communion, p. 22. J, M. 
Neale, Sermons on the Blessed Sacrcmerd, p. 44. Expositor (6tli 
Series), vol vii. p. 368. 

LIVING THE LIFE OP JESUS 

' As the living Father hath sent Me, and I live by the Father, 
so he that eateth Me, even h^ shall live by Me.’ — John 
▼I* 57- 

From the words of our text we may infer that what 
the Father was to Jesus, Jesus is willing to be to you 
and to me. Everything that Jesus said of His rela- 
tionship to the Father, we may say of our relationship 
to Jesus. 

I. The first tiuth to which I wish to call your 
attention is this : Our Saviour might have lived an 
independent life. He was the Holy One before He 
stoojied to us and laid aside the use of the attributes 
of His Godhead. During His human life He might 
at any moment have availed Himself of His Divine 
attributes, and might have lived His human life in the 
power of them. 

II. Our I^rd Jesus might have lived an independent 
life, and Satan was always urging Him to do it 
Straight from the river Jordan Jesus was led im of 
the Spirit into the wilderness to be tempted of the 
devil. The fii* 8 t thing the devil said to Jesus was; 
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'Thou art the Son of God. Thou hast all power. 
Now use that power for Thyself, and make those 
stones bread.’ That was the crucial point in our 
Lord’s life, and He said : ' No ; I am going to be a 
dependent human being. If My Father does not 
fera me, I will die of hunger.’ When our Lord said 
that. He at on(*e definitely refused to live the inde- 
jiendent life which would have been possible, and 
elected to live a life of constant dependence upon the 
Father. 

III. Again, look at our Lord’s life. (1) In His 

birth Goa the Father gave Him life. And Jesus in 
dying said : ‘ Father, receive My life ’. (2) So in the 

plan of our Lord’s life. ( 8 ) Jesus also depended on 
the Father for Hia worda. (4) Then as to Hia 
miracles. (5) So also about Hia will. (jS) We 
know, too, that He sought the Father^a glory, 

IV. If our Lord chose this life of dependence out of 
all possible lives that He might have lived, does it 
not seem wisest, most blessed, most Christlike, for 
you and me to give up living the independent life 
in the flesh and to begin from this moment to depend 
upon Christ as Christ depended upon Gk)d ? 

V. The Saviour’s method may be ours. *rhere aie 
two possible methoda Our Lord might always have 
been crucifying His human nature ; but He chose the 
second method and the better one — that of living a 
life of perfect communion with God by the Holy 
Ghost How can Jesus become to me what the 
Father was to Jesus? (1) We must be quiet; we 
must wait. (2) Be sure to make Jesus the first of 
everything. (3) Make the glory of Jesus your aim. 
(4) Meet God’s will in every circumstance. (5) 
Reckon on God. — F. B. Mkyke, The SovPa Ascent, 
p. 229. 

RBFBBBNOBf. — VI. 57 • — A. T, LytteltoB, OoUags mid Uni- 
versity Sermons, p. 131. Bbhop Moule, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. liv. p. 196. T. Arnold, Christian lAfs : Its Hopes, p. 271. 
Expositor (6th Series), voL i, p. 406. VI. 68. — T. Arnold, 
Sermons, vol. ii. p. 16. VI. 69. — Expositor (4th Series), 
voL ii. p. 26. VI. 62, 63.— T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. iii. p. 45. 

WORDS OP LIFE 

* It is the Spirit that quickeneth ; the flesh profltetb oothing : 
the words that I have spoken unto you are spirit, and are 
life/— John vu 63. 

Whatever may be said about the originality of our 
Lord’s teaching, it is certainly unique in the spiritual 
force that inheres in it and accompanies its proclama- 
tion. 

I. Note the matchless influence of the Gk) 8 pel upon 
Christendom at larga ’The ruling civilisations of 
to-day have their rootage in the faith of Christ. We 
are told that the Greeks furnished ‘ the whole frame- 
work of modem civilisation ’. Prom them we inherit 
our legal code, our theories of government, our artistic 
and literary ideals, our philosophical conceptions, and 
our genius in arms, commerce, and colonisation. But 
if Greece furnished the 'framework,’ Christianity 
brought the spirit, the life, the compelling energy, 
without which the framework of civilisation would 
have been little more than a mockery. The revival 
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of national life is usually associated with the repub- 
lication of the Gospel of God. God^s Word in Cnrist 
is tlie life of the soul, and the life of nations. 

II The quickening influence of Gospel truth on 
the individual. (1) Think of His revealing words. 
Thc‘ words of our Lord are searchlights, revealing 
thr jnan to himself with startling clearness and power. 
(%) Think of His converting words. John Stuart 
Mill relates that at one time he fell into a state of 
deep melancholy, lost all interest in life, and was fast 
sinking into despair, when the loading of Wordsworth 
restored the freshness of His soul, revived his interest 
in things, and made life worth living. But who can 
restore the soul and make all things new like our 
sovereign Master ? (3) Think of His strengthening 

words. (4) Think of His comforting words. 

III. Let us be sure that we receive this Word into 
our heart,' and give it full sway in the regulation of 
our life. 

IV. To students of religious truth, I wish to say. 
Give revelation itself the chief place in your studies. 
When face to face with nature, Constable tried to 
forget that he had ever seen a picture ; in some such 
fashion should we approach revelation, contemplating 
directly the thoughts of God, unprejudiced and un- 
disturbed by the thoughts of men. (1) Take care 
that the study of the literaiy aspects of revelation 
does not obscure for you its spiritual signification. 
When Sir Humphry Davy returned from Paris, he 
was asked wh it he thought of the picture galleries. 
He replied, ‘ The finest collection of frames that I 
ever saw\ Delighted with the gilded margin, he 
missed the masterpiece. It is possible to liecome so 
absorbed with the literary setting of revelation that 
we virtually forget the redeeming God and His 

reat salvation. (2) As teachers and preachers, let us 
eep in close daily touch with Christ and His Word. — 
W. L. Watkinson, The Supreme Conquest, p. 174. 

Rifbrkncbs. — VI. 6*3.— Spur^^eoii, Sertnoiv!, vol. xi. No. 
663, and vol. xlvi. No. 2677. W. F. Shaw, Sermon Sketches 
for ihs Christian Year, p. 74. E. Bay ley. Sermons on the JYork 
and Person of the Holy Spirit, p. 71. J. W. Mouchin, Ihe 
Vision of Ood, p. 49. R. J. VVardell, Preacher s Magazine, 
vol. xix. p. 489. Archbishop Alexander, Church Family 
Newspaper, vol. xiv. p. 500. Expositor (6th Series), vol, vi. 
p. 254. VI. 64. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 1. No. 2898. Ex- 
positor (6th Series), vol. xii. p. 249. 

John vx. 65. 

£vid£kces of Christianity ! I am weary of the word. 
Make a man feel the want of it ; rouse him, if you 
can, to the self-knowledge of his need of it ; and you 
may safely trust it to its own evidence — reraembering 
only the express declaration of Christ Himself: No 
man comdfi unto Me, unless the Father leadeth 
him. Whatever more is desirable — I speak now with 
reference to Christians generally, and not to professed 
students of theology — may in my judgment be far 
more safely and profitably taught, without cankering 
or the supei-stition of infidel antagonists, in the form 
of Ecclesiastical history. — Colkkiuqi^, Aids to Reflec- 
tion. 


Rbferbnoibs.— VI. 66.— H, S. Seekings, Preacher^ s Maga- 
zine, vol. xvii. p. 174 . VI. 66, 67. — W. H. Harwood, Chris- 
tian World Pulpit, vol. Ivi. p. 276. VI. 66-68. — T. Binney, 
Kin^s Weigh-House Chapel Sermons, p. 27. VI. 66-69.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxviii. No. 1646. G. W. Brameld, 
Practical Sermons, p. 209. VI. 67. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 1. 
No. 2914. VI. 67, 68. — L. Davidson, Christian World Pul- 
pit, vol. lii. p. 197 . W. C. Wheeler, Sermons and Addressee 
(2ad Series), p. 210. C. D. Bell, The Name Above Every 
Name, p. 15. VI. 67-70.— T. Arnold, Christian Life: Its 
Hopes, p. 155. 

ALTERNATIVES 

‘ To whom shall we go ? * — John vi. 68. 

‘To whom shall we go?* The discourse is upon 
Alternatives. Who is the other man ? What is the 
other book ? If we turn our backs upon Thee, Thou 
Son of God, where is the life ? Always ask for al- 
ternatives; always ask for a constructive side of 
things. There are many men who can find fault; 
few who can build. Better build a wall than destroy 
a faith. Stick to this one question, and you will come 
out all right. ‘ Lord, to whom shall we go ? * 

I. We might live the animal life : we might be so 
many animals. Do you want me to labour that 
point, or do you instantaneously say you could not 
for a moment' consider the alternative of mere 
animalism? Do not be in a gi’eat huny about this. 
‘Animal’ is really a word which signifies a living 
thing ; there is no baseness or foulness about the 
word animal. We oui-selves are partly animal. But 
by ‘ the animal life ’ is in this connection meant some 
low, base, vicious form of life, the trough life, the 
flesh life. ‘ He that soweth unto the flesh shall of 
the fle.sh reap corruption.’ Will you consent to un- 
man and dehumanise yourselves so far as to be mere 
animals ? 

II. What is your second alternative? ‘Will you 
live,* says the tempter, ‘as I do?’ ‘How do you 
live?* ‘I live the secular life.* Have you ever 
studied secularism? It has its dogmas, its opinions, 
its canons, and its narrow philosophy. Live the 
secular life, take an interest in the newspapers, in the 
news of the day ; just rise in the morning to read 
what was done yesterday, and get through your time 
as well as you can, 

III. Weil, what say you to the next alternative? 
‘ I think that you might live the careless life ; that 
is to say, let other people think about the spiritual 
and superstitious things, but you keep on solid ground, 
and you take a little enjoyment where you can get 
it : go out to supf^ers and dances and come home 
dmnk.* No, my mother forbids it, all my training 
goes against it, all my early impulses vote on the 
other .side. What is the careless life? It is the lift 
that cares ‘ for none of these things *. ‘There is a 
group of men praying — pass them, we do not care for 
their praying; we do not want to join them, we are 
bound for the race and the revel and the feast and 
the devil ; we are happy-go-lucky boys — join us I * 
I think not That might suit some sides of human 
nature. All that I have yet heard provides for little 
sections of manhood, and I want something that fills 
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the whole vacuum, the entire abyss, the infinity of 
my nature. ‘ We go out,* say the careless people, 

* we go out at night, we sleep all day, we make as 
much money as we can by gambling and betting and 
lying, and that is a fine market; we have a large 
balance at the bank, and having got that large bal- 
ance there, we say to our duties. Hands off! you live 
for US, we do not live for you.* Well, I will not join 
you, I cannot. 

IV. I W6uit a religion that takes the best out of all 
alternatives and aods something of its own to them, 
and leads me into higher heights and diviner raptures 
of thought and imagination. 

Christ makes us a great offer to-day. He throws 
upon us the responsibility of declining it. Peter’s 
reason for coming to Christ is sufficient and rational, 

‘ Thou hast the words of eternal life *. The man who 
has the words is the wise man. Things perish ; the 
Word, the Logos, remains. Man shall not live by 
bread alone, but by every word which proceedeth out 
of the mouth of God. — J oseph Pabker, Gity Temple 
Pulpit, vol. VI. p. 280. 

HKPKRBNOBt. — VI. 68. — G. F. Pentecost, Marylebone Pres- 
hyUrian Chttrch Pulpit, p. 3. Archbishop Plunket, Gh/tUtian 
World Pulpit, vol. xlix. p. 357. W. G. Horder, ibid, vol. 
lix. p. 50. J. Ossian Davies, The Dayspring from on High, p. 
77. K. M. Geldart, Faith and Freedom, p. 60. Expositor 
(6th Series), vol. xi. p. 62. VI. 68, 69. — From Andachten, by 
Fried rick Naumann, translated by ('harlotte Ada Rainy, The 
Scottish Rmriew Sunday Supplement, vol. r. p. 198. J. Laid- 
law, Studies in the Parables, p. 329. VI. 69. — C. S. Robinson, 
Svmoi^ Peter, p. 240. Expositor (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 199. 

VI. 71. — IhidL (4th Series), vol. i. p. 18. VII. 1-9. — Expositor 
(6th Series), vol. vi. p. 113 ; ibid, vol. viii. p. 268. VII. 2-8. 
-Ibid, (7th Series), vol. vi. pp. 35, 471. VII. 3, 4, 10.— 
[hid, p. 467. VII. 4. — Ibid, (5th Series), vol. ii. p. 236. 

VII. 5. — C. Bradley, Faithful Teaching, p. 95. VII. 6. — Ex- 
positor (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 106. VII. 11-16. — Ibid, 
(4th Series), vol. v. p, 294. VII. 11-29. — Ibid, voL I. p. 49. 
Vll. 13. — Ibid, voL U. p. 61. VII. 14-16. — Ibid, (6th Series), 
vol. iv. p. 375. VII. 15, 16.— F. Lynch, Ohristiass World 
Pulpit, vol. liv. Ip. 330. VII. 15-24. — ExposUor (6th Series), 
vol. vii. p. 139. VII. 16. — J. Clifford, Ths Chirisibiain OerUsim- 
ties, p. 6. Expositor (6th Series), voL vii. p. 84. 

John vil xy. 

Romanes, Thoughts on Religion, pp. 167-168. 

* He that doeth My will shall know of the doctrine 
whether it be of God.* Were it not for that text I 
think I should sometimes sit down ' astonished,* and 
piay to die and get it all cleared up. — From a letter 
of Kingsley (in 1845). 

RarERSNoiiH. — VII. 17. — Bishop Winnington-lngram, 
Under the Dome, p. 28. Hugh Black, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. 1. p. 38. H. Drummond, Ths Ideal lAfs, p. 297. F. C. 
Spurr, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lx. p. 228. F. Bourdillon, 
Plain Sermons for Family Beading, p. 1. John Watson, The 
Inspiration of Our Faith, p. 133. D. W. Simon, Twice Bom 
and other Sermons, p. 34. J. H. Jowett, The Examiner, 3rd 
May, 1906, p. 420. Expositor {Qt\i Series), vol. iv. p. 219 ; ibid, 
vol. viii. p. 212. VII. 19, — Ibid, (4th Series), vol. i. p. 16. 
VII. 24. — Ibid, (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 278. VII. 26, 40-43. — 
Thid, vol. i. p. W. VII. 27. — Phillips Brooks, The Mystery of 


Iniquity, p. 277. Expositor (Mx Series), vol. x. p. 408. VII. 
30-33. — Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 17. VII. 30-36, 40- 
52. — Ibid, vol. i. p. 391. VII. 31.— A. M. Fairbairn, ChriS’ 
tian World Pulpit, v6l. liii. p. 232. VII. 33, 34. — A. Mao- 
laren, Expodtions of Holy Scripture — St, John, p. 299. VII. 
34. — J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in Sackville College Chapel, 
vol. iv. p. 213. VII. 35. — Expositor (Ql\\ Series), vol. vi. p. 
298. VII. 37. — A. G. Mortimer, The ChurcKs Lesson for the 
Christian Year, pt. iv. p. 204. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxi. 
No. 1875. Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 50 ; ibid, 
(5th Series), vol. vi. p. 226 ; ibid, (6th Series), vol. viii. 
p. 447. VI 1. 37, 39. — A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture 
— 8L John, p. 310. VII. 37-39.— F. Hall, Christim World 
Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 404. D. Fraser, Metaphors in the Gospels, 
p. 278. Expositor (4tb Series), vol. i. p. 122 ; Odd. vol. iv. 
p. 167. 

PROM STRAIN TO REST 

* He that believeth on me, as the scripture saith, out of his belly 
shall flow rivers of living water.’— J ohn vii. 38 

The characteristic of our age is strain ; and it is cer- 
tainly as petceptible in the Church as in the world. 
We live in such publicity, among such a thronging 
crowd of tidings, that there is little repose left in oui* 
lives. Fresh impressions constantly strike the brain 
and the heart, so that we ai*e frettecf, worn, and peace- 
less. Now, while the Gospel makes room for honest 
weariness — weariness in work, not of it — it will not 
tolerate our modem distraction. If Christ promised 
and left any gift, that gift was peace ; and those who 
have not proved His word there may be ignorant of it 
everywheie. There aie deeps in Scripture to supply 
all our need till the probation of the Church militant 
has reached its appointed end. 

The causes of the present religious strain are two- 
fold ; the anxieties growing from within, and those 
pressing from without. 

I. Looking inwai’d, it cannot be said that the Chris- 
tian temper of the times is indolent. Many are work- 
ing up to the limit of their power, and some even be- 
yond it The Churches are constantly assuming fresh 
burdens. New services and societies are being added 
to those in existence, till now the Christian worker 
finds hardly a day — sometimes haitily an hour — un- 
claimed. ("hristians are beset by remonstrances and 
appeals to give more and to do more, and they are not 
unwilling to respond. But too often even obedience 
leaves them harassed and fretful. Thou{jh they have 
wearily abdicated leisure, their toils bring them no 
rest, and they find it hard to see the fruits of their 
self-sacrifice. 

But our Lord said, ‘He that believeth on Me, as 
the Scripture saith, out of his belly shall flow rivers 
of living water *. In other words, there should come 
from the faithful an energy stieaming forth like rivers 
flowing eastward, westward, northward, southwaid. 
Theirs should be a life which fills the world with bless- 
ing as quietly as the sunrise. It should and it might be 
like His own life, for its secret is such an indwelling 
of the Spirit as He Himself possessed None breathed 
so deeply of the Holy Ghost as Christ did, and so His 
life was calm at the heart, for all its outward tumult. 

II. It is by saving oui'selves that we save others, 
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and only so. Work out your own salvation : that 
is our first business. It is indeed the one business of 
life which is ours, our own. Nor could anything be 
sh illower than the notion that this is selfish work. 
It is by wo i king out our own salvation that we are 
able to work out the salvation of others. The Gospel 
is not like a spell or nostrum which produces its 
effects through any one who coin’ nds it. It is not 
a power of miracle which may belong to a man what- 
ever his spiritual condition. He that helieveth on 
me — ovi of him shall flow rivers of living water. 
To be filled with the Holy Spirit is to be filled with 
power. 

III. Life in the Spirit reverses and counteracts the 
forces of disintegiation and decay. How busy these 
iU’e, and how I’eady are we to yield to them ! How 
soon we close the door — give over hoping — confess 
ourselves of the older generation with our best work 
past But in Chinst our youth is renewed like the 
eagle's. Time flows on, bringing his appointed signs. 
But grey hail’s and diminished strength bear false 
witness against us if we are filled with the Holy 
Ghost. Whatever the past has been, the future may 
be better. If it has been barren and faithle^, there 
is time to repair it ; if it has been full of trust and 
lalxnir, Uie time to come may be marked by faith moi-e 
))<3^u!eful and labour more abundant. Age need touch 
our spirits as little as it touched the young angels in 
the holy grave, and life before God may be an ascent 
from height to heiglit till we appear at last in Zion. 
— W. Robertson Nicoix, Ten minute Sermons, p. 
S7. 

Rkkkbbnchb. — VII. ;38. — J. H. Jowett, The Examiner, Slat 
May, 1906, p. 536. Expositor (fith Series), vol. v. p. 64. VII. 
38, 39. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxviii. No. 1662. Expositor 
\5th Series), vol. v. p. 141. VII. 39. — Ibid, (4th Series), voL 
ii. pp. 61, 279; ibid. vol. vi. p. 368. VII. 40. — Ibid, vol, L 
pp. 84, 85. VII. 40-52.— /Wd. vol, v. p. 295. VII. 41.— 
Ibid, (6th Series), vol. iii. p. 17. VII. 42. — Ibid, voL r, p. 
89. VII. 43. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlvii. No. 2710. VII. 
44. — J. Flanagan, Man*8 Qitest, p. 130. Vll. 45-52. — Ex- 
fjoiUer (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 141. 

THE ORIQINALITY OF JESUS 

•Never man so spake.*— J ohn vii. 46. 

1. The style of Christ's teaching. There are at least 
two characteristics which at once suggest themselves 
— the words of Jesus are simple and pictorial. And 
this is as it should be if His Gospel be for the people 
without distinction. To clothe great thoughts and 
revelations of tmnscendental truths — the ‘ heavenly 
things,' as Jesus named them — in simple words is at 
once the pinch and power of the pulpit. You will 
have observed Christ's fondness for pictures, tropes, 
and figures. But the moral benefit of this peculiarity 
of style must not be overlooked. It is grimly hinted 
at in the sibylline words ‘ that seeing they may see 
and not i>evceive ' — words themselves fashioned after 
the manner of the parables in which light and shade 
compete for the mastery. 

II. The spirit of Chnst’s teaching. It is impossible 
to exaggerate the importance of this element, for as 


He claims that His words are the Father's, it is neces- 
sary that the Spirit of God should breathe through 
them. ‘ My teaching is not Mine but His that sent 
Me * (John vil 1 6) . If we start from the doctrine 
that the Word was God, we feel no surprise at such 
sayings as ‘ the Word was full of grace and tioith,' 
and endued with measureless supply of the Spirit of 
God ; we expect that He shall speak of His own in- 
tuitively, out of a conscious fullness of life, love, and 
power. Let us then see how far this expectation is 
warranted and realised by an inquiiy into the various 
modes in which the Spirit of God manifests itself in 
our Lord's words. (1) The first is sympathy. 'Tis 
His sympathy that gives Jesus His unique and marvel- 
lous power over souls. (2) Another characteristic it 
His tenderness, described by Faber in one of his hymns 
‘huge tenderness’. Whethei* He is our Shepherd, 
Saviour, Father, or Friend, this one indispensable 
quality endears Him to us. (8) Consider next His 
earnestness of spirit. The nature and worth of the 
work on hand may and does account for this trait ; 
the work is salvation to be accomplished for man, in 
man, and through man. (4) But to crown all. His 
spirit betrays marvellous hopefulness, amounting even 
to optimism both in work and deed. 

III. The matter of the Saviour’s speech will lead us 
to the verdict of the officers sent to take Him, * Never 
man so spake'. (1) His speech is above all original. 
I think 1 include all that is to be said on this head 
when I say in a word God speaks when Christ speaks. 
(2) There is, too, a tone of authority in all He says. 
Jesus was more than the Reformer of an obsolete 
religioa He was the founder of the eternal religion 
of humanity. (8) I need hardly dwell on its suitable- 
ness for all time. The fact remains to this hour 
there is not a human need for which there is not a 
Divine remedy. (4) Lastly, He speaks direct to the 
conscience — and ‘Never man so spake*. — *1. B. 
Meharby, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lv. p. 187. 

Rbkkbunces. — VII. 46. — Spurgeon, Sermons, yol. xvi. No. 
951. K. C. Anderson, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlviii. p. 
137. F. B. Cowl, Preacher* s Magaaine, vol. xvii. p. 286. 

THE EVIDENCE THAT COUNTS 

• Have anj of the rulers or of the Pharisees believed on Him.* 

— John vii. 48. 

•Gosroor way, and tell John what things ye have seen and 
beard : how that the blind see. the lame walk, the lepers 
are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead are raised, to the 
poor the gospel is preached.* — Luu vn. 22 . 

L Let me say first that our faith demonstratee itself 
as it satisfies our instincts. In other words, the faith 
of Jesus Christ to-day is authenticated by human 
experience. You may talk for a year up in the clouds, 
but come down to earth, and talk to men who know 
something about it, and they declai*e to you that in 
Jesus Christ they have found a satisfaction for their 
conscience they never found before; that in His 
fellowship they have realised that peace which pesseth 
understanding ; that this faith has implanted in theni 
a great conviction that purifies their whole nature^ 
and constrains them to daily obedience to the cook 
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mands of righteousness. They will tell you it has 
satisfied their instinct for futurity ; it has given them 
a great and blessed hope that lifts them above trouble, 
alx)ve despair. It is not a question for disputation 
by idle tneorists; it is a question of experience. 
Natiii’e is a great witness chamber, where everything 
testifies for itself What is the Church? It is 
another great witness chamber where men high and 
low, rich and poor, young and old, l^ar their personal 
testimony to the power and to the gi*ace and to the 
pieciousness of Jesus Christ And their witness is 
true. There can be no perjury here, no illusion here. 
When you get a million men lixim one generation to 
another to bear witness, surely it is worm a cart-load 
of the chatter of criticism and speculation. To-day 
Jesus Christ does not send you to the academic repre- 
sentatives to know what they think. He sends you 
to men with underetanding, consciousness, heart, who 
have proved these things. ‘Ye are My witnesses,' 
says Christ. He is authenticated in the witness of 
the sacramental host 

II. Then there is another great source of demon- 
stration. Jesus Christ not only satisfies human in- 
stinct, but the cross of Jesus Christ transfonns human 
character. There .must be reality in that which 
transforms character. You cannot change a man 
with a myth. ‘ Go and tell John the blind see, and 
the deaf hear, and the lame walk, and the lepers are 
cleansed, and the dead raised.' 

III. ('hristianity not only satisfies the instinct of 
humanity, it not onlj^ transfigures character, but it 
prompts glorious service and .sacrifice. Do not forget 
that. *Go and tell John you see these works of 
amelioration and blessing ; that I sacrifice Myself for 
the degraded and the lost' Dear brethren, is not 
that what the Church of God is doing to-day? If 
you were to take the Church of God out of this 
world, where would the great ministers to humanity 
be found ? What are these critics of the Church of 
God ? What do they do ? They mark time I They 
waste ink and paper ! What is the Church doing ? 
Why, in a thousand ministries of compassion and 
mercy in this land and in all lands it gives its gold, 
its blood, that it may uplift men and bring them to 
a better life and make a better race. That is a thou- 
sand times l>etter than all the chaff of the summer-time 
threshing floor of mere talkers, and ciitics, and 
dreamers. Sacrifice, service — something that is real, 
that is expensive: that is the demonstration. We 
have a whole army of talkers, we have whole regiments 
of critics. We have no need of them ! They are 
wasting time. While the theorist speculates and 
dredms, all the time the Christian Church is instruct- 
ing the ignorant, leading the erring to the Cross, 
pointing the dying to a grander life, breaking the 
cloii, sowing the seed, and reaping the harvest of the 
redeemed and sanctified humanity into the gamer of 
God, — W. L. Watkinson, Christian Worla Pulpity 
▼Ol. LXXVIIL p. 177 . 

KarBRBNOKs. — VII. 89 . — Esepositor {7ih Series), vol. vi. p. 
106. VII. 47. — Ibid» (6th Series), vol. i. p. 94. 


JOHM VII. 48, 49. 

Nothing is more galling to the merely respectable 
than to be brought in contact with religious ardour. 
— 11. L. Stevenson. 

‘ This people who knoweth not the law are cursed. —joaii 

VII. 49. 

It is unworthy a religious man to view an irreligious 
one either with alarm or averaion ; or with any other 
feeling than regret and hope and brotherly com- 
miseration. — C aelyle. 

Rbferences.— Vll. 49. — Expositor ( 6 th Series), voL Iv. p. 
267 ; ihid. ( 6 th Series), vol. vii. p. 91 ; iJbid, (7th Series), voL 
vi. p. 618. Vll. 61. — F. B. Cowl, Preacher^ $ MagsuiinSy voL 
xviii. p. 333. VII. 62. — Expositor ( 6 th Series), voL iv. p. 280 ; 
ibid. vol. viii. p. 219. Vll. 63. —Spurgeon, ^Sfmnons, voL lit 
No. 3003. D. Macl(*od, Christian World Pulpitf voL lx, p. 
126. H. S. Seekings, Prsacher's Magazine^ voL xviii. p. 327. 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. iv. p. 326 ; ibid. ( 6 th Series), voL 
i. p. 10. 

THE HOMING OP THE PEOPLE 

‘And every man went unto his own house. Jesus went onto 

the Mount of Olives.’— John vii. 53 , and viii. i. 

Our text shows the homeless Christ. His disciples 
had their houses to go to, houses perhaps of mud 
and clay, but homes in spite of that But with that 
infinite separateness, as it has been called, which ever 
and anon fell upon all His relations, Jesus went to 
the Mount of Olives. 

But Christ had an earthly home once, and not 
very long before. He had His home in Joseph's 
cottage, and as He was supposed to be the Son of 
Joseph, no doubt He was used to call that home 
‘My father’s house’. It was very humble, but ;dl 
we can read or imagine shows that it must have bi*cn 
very happy. The Holy Child cast the mantle ol His 
own radiance over all His surroundings. He grew 
in wisdom and stature, and in favour with God and 
man. When the time came. He took His share in 
the beauing of the burden, and at last perhaps He 
bore it altogethei*. It seems as if when Joseph died 
He became the Head of the house, and Hi^ own 
hands ministered to His necessities, and the neces- 
sities of those who were with Him. The hands that 
were in after days to touch the little children in their 
innocence and thr harlots in their filth, that were to 
carry the reed of scorn, that were to be nailed on tht 
tree, were hands worn and soiled by laboui*. But I 
say that the home was happy. We have a most re- 
vealing glimpse in the words of Mary when He had 
j ust left her. She said at the marriage, ‘ Whatsot^ver 
He saith unto you, do it He had l>een subject to 
them, but they had been subject to Him, though un- 
consciously ; they were all at the touch of His fingere 
Our Saviour homes HJs people He is their homo- 
maker in the house, in the Church, in heaven. 

I. First comes the home where father, mother, 
children dwell together. Every thoughtful obseiwer 
has perceived that in our times many ^ings threaten 
the nome, and that the home must be defende* i at 
all hazards by the Christian Church. The family k 
to Jesus the indispensable unit Its foundation k 
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laid in His pure, sevei*e, and final law of marriage. 
The home is not to be at the mercy of uncontrollaWe 
temper, or of unbridled and shifting desires. It is 
to be the reft’eshment of all who live in it, their 
blessedness, their peace, their reward, and their dis- 
cipline — their discipline in forbearance and in self- 
respect. 

Now, there cannot he a home without a house, and 
multitudes of our people have to live in houses which 
cannot be turned into homes, dens where self-respect 
and decency and humanity are continually outraged. 
It is well that the Church has been called on to con- 
front the problem. No doubt the Church has taken 
on a look of unreality and misdirected energy. There 
has been for years little observable contact between 
ecclesiastical and theological discussions and the 
human needs of modern life. It has been said too 
truly that to the vast majority of those who were 
most concerned in the social question, the Christ of 
/ the Churches has become an object of complete in- 
difference, if not of positive scorn. Christ is honoured 
as a human, unmysteiious loader of the poor, utterly 
removed from the tradition and the creeds of Chris- 
tian woi-ship. The Church has to retrieve the lost 
ground, ana that in many ways. Already a begin- 
ning has been made, already we perceive that we 
have to take part in legislation and administi*ation. 
Already it is |x?rceived that Christian men are doing 
Christian work when they devote themselves in 
Councils and in Pai*liament to the cause of social 
reform. We have also to break up the huge aggre- 
gations of poverty in our gi’eat cities that ai’e unre- 
lieved by the presence and example of the well-to-do. 
The first duty of many Christians is to make their 
homes among the poor, and until this duty is more 
generally fulfilled, progress will lag. 

But while giving the fullest place to this duty, the 
Church has to go far beyond it. The problem is not 
solved in the least if we have houses and nothing but 
houses. The house must be turned into a home, and 
it may be that the more house the less home. We 
can see it not seldom in human life. The little house 
where the young couple were so happy and so poor is 
exchatiged For the mansion, hut the mansion is not 
half so much home as the cottage was. If we could 
lodge each family in London in a palace, London 
might be further from God than she is now. For a 
home YOU must have a home-maker, and when the 
(Church sends forth home-makers, she is working 
surely for the homing of the people. 

Christians must never forget, as the public mind 
becomes more and more engrossed with economics, 
that reformers have had their day and done their 
work, but Christ Jesus and He alone stiil gives new 
life. He is not primarily the deviser of a social 
system, but the quickener of the individual. Instead 
of regeneration by organisation, He offers regenem- 
tion by inspiration. He sees life changed, shaped, 
and glorified by the life of God, and regards the 
future of society with a splendid and unfaltering 
hope. Without Him no social changes will make 


the burden of loss lighter or the fountain of tears less 
bitter. 

II. The Church is to be also the home of the 
eople. For many, for most, the Church is a second 
ome ; but for a multitude it is all the home they 

can have. Cardinal Newman has written beautifully 
on the Church as a Refuge for the Lonely. ‘ My 
house,’ said Jesus, ‘ shall be called a house of prayer 
for all,* not a house of preaching, nor a house of 
hilanthropy, nor a house of amusements, but a 
ouse of prayer. All men are capable of prayer, 
and growth in grace is a growth in knowl^ge of 
what the life of prayer may come to \ie. ‘ My 
house is a house for all* 

III. One word on the home above. When we 
have homed the people in the earthly home and in 
the Church, our woi k is not done, 'rhey aae to be 
homed at last with Christ. 

Your own Bishop Simpson of America once was 
preaching on heaven, and suddenly electrilicd the 
audience by a cry of his fatherly heart ‘ Oh,’ said 
he, * what would heaven be to me without my 
Willie ? ’ It is not that the bereaved would have 
them back. They will never know earthly cares and 
fears. They are ‘ thrice three times walled in 
emerald from our moital mornings grey ’. But we 
are indeed strangers and pilgrims on the earth, men 
and women for whom life is full of deaths, little 
deaths and great deaths. But what of it if through 
them the summer land calls us to its bosom, and if 
Christ is waiting to receive us to Himself in the land 
where homes are safe. — W. Robertson Nicoll, The 
Lamp of Sacrifice^ p. 205. 

Rbfbrenobs. — VIII. 1. — Spurgeon, Sermont ^ vol. HI. No. 
3003. J. Stevenson, Christia/n World Pulpit^ vol. xliii. p. 
133. H. S. Seekings, Preacher’ t Magazine^ vol. xviii. p. 327. 
C. D. Bell, HilU that Bring Peace, p. 287. Vlll. 1, 1— D. 
Macleod, Christian World Pulpit^ vol. lx, p. 125. VIII, 1-11. 
Expositor (5th Series), vol. i. p. 10 ; ibid. vol. ii. pp. 406, 
409, 421 ; ibid. (6th Series), vol. xi. p. 161. VIII. 2.— Ibid. 
(4th Series), vol. viii. p. 302. VIII. 6. — J. Wills, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. Ixx. p. 403. VIII. 10, 11.— R. Higin- 
botham, Sermons, p. 96, VIII. 11. — Lyman Abbott, Chris- 
tian World Pulpit J vol. xlir. p. 188. C. Bickersteth, The 
Gospel of Incarnate Love, p, 51. ! Bishop Boyd- Carpenter, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. liv. p. 33. F. W. Aveling, 
ibid. vol. liii. p. 211. 

John vm. ii, la. 

See what the Light said of Himself, John viii. 11 
and 12 : * Neither do I condemn thee : go, and sin no 
more. Then spake Jesus again unto tnem, sa^ ng, I 
am the light of the world : he that folio weth Me shall 
not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life.' 
These two verses ought never to have been severed. 
Their meaning consists in their union ; the ‘ neither 
do I condemn thee : go, and sin no more,’ the sancti- 
fying forgiveness of God manifested in Christ is the 
light of life, and he that seetb it hath the life. Pre- 
cisely the same idea of the light is given in the first 
chapter of the first epistle of John, fifth verse, ‘ Grod 
is light, and in Him is no darkness at all, and the 
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blood of Jesus Christ His Son cleanseth from all sin* 
(the intervening matter in the sixth and beginning 
of the seventh verses is merely a commentary on the 
words, God is light). The light consists in the for- 
giving holy love. — E bskine of Linlathen. 

CHRIST THE WORLD’S LIGHT 
* I am the light of the world : he that followeth Me shall not 

walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life.* — John 

VIII. 19, 

Wk can almost imagine the scene which suggested 
these woi-ds, or at least helped to give them their 
significance. He had come to the Temple in the 
eaily morning, just l)efore sunrise. As He waited 
and taught, the sun arose. Quickly the splendour of 
the morning spread over earth and sky. And as the 
Saviour watched this transtormation scene He lifted 
Himself up, and looked in the faces of those who 
were questioning Him, and spoke this memorable 
word, ‘ I am the light of the world ’. 

I. It WAS a magnificent word, a stupendous word. 
There ai*e only two possible conclusions to which we 
can come concerning such words as these. They are 
either the wildest words of audacity and self-deluded 
egotism that human lips ever uttered, or they are 
the language of One who was set far above all human 
criticism and judgment by His real and unmistakable 
Divinity. No wonder that the men who listened to 
Him were either filled with indignation or inspired 
with reverential awe. And no middle coui'se has 
ever been possil)ie (dr long. We have ever to make 
our choice, and mo.st of us have made it to our heart’s 
rest and joy. 

II. He declares here that He Himself is the light. 
And that is the truth or fact which has always im- 
pressed the world and stamped itself on the hearts of 
believers. It is not so much His words. His moral 
teachings. His matchless sayings, that have thrown 
light upon the world’s darkness and illumined the 
obscure path which man treads, but His person and 
all He was and did and suffered. Life is illumined 
throughout in the glory of the Incarnation. 

HI. Is He not now as He always was the light and 
life of men? And what sure hope can the world 
have concerning its future, save in the light of 
promise which shines from Him? We dare not cast 
the horoscope of the future unless we see His shining 
beyond. 

IV. And He is to us indeed the only clear light of 
life. For apart from Him everything that is most 
precious in life, everything that makes up the heart’s 
chief treasures and possessions, is doubtful, uncertain, 
obscure ; nay, as the dusky, baseless fabric of a dream. 
The light which streams from Him is all-pervading 
in our lives. It gives another and higher meaning to 
every labour and duty ; it breaks like sunlight upon 
every dark night of life and makes sudden morning. 
— J. G. Geeenhough, Christ in Modem Life, p. 88. 

Rbfkrbnons. — VI JI. 12. — A. G. Murtinner, Th$ Church'i 
Lmom for the Christian Year, pt. iv. p. 305. F. D. Maurice, 
Sefirurntf vol. iv. p. 203. Archbishop Lang, Christian World 
PuljyUy vol. xlvi. p. 310. T. D. Barlow, Rays from the Sun of 


Righteousness, p. 22. Brooke Herford, Courage and Cheer p. 
138. W, H. Dallinger, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Iv. p. 
62. R. W. Church, Village Sermons (3rd Series), p. 46. C. 
Bickersteth, The Gospel of Incarnate Love, p. 156. E. H, 
Hopkins, The Record, vol. xxvii. p. 767. Hugh Price Hughes, 
GhHsiian World Pulpit, vol. Ivi. p. 161. C. Vinoe, Tke Un- 
changing Saviour, p. 162. J. Vaughan, Fifty Serwume (9th 
Series), p. 242. D. Fraser, Mdapf^e in ihd Ooepeliy p. 16. 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. li. p. 216 ; ibid, (6th Series), voL 
vii. p. 141. A. Machiren, Expositions of Holy Scriptxsre — St, 
John, p. 319. VIH. 12-20.— vol. Ui. p. 64. VIII. 16. 
— Ibid, (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 277. VIII. 18. — L. D. 
Bevan, Christ and the Ags, pp. 113, 136. VIII. 10. — Expositor 
(6fch Series), vol. x p. 180. VIII 20. — T. Sadler, 
Sunday Thoughts, p. 162. Expositor (6th Series), vol viii. p. 
269. VIII. 21. — J. M. Neale, Sermons Preach^ in Saekville 
College Chapel, vol. viii. p. 111. Vlll. 24. — J. Keble, Sermons 
for Lent to Passion-tide, p. 367. VIII. 26. — Expositor (6ih 
Series), vol. v. p. 1 ; ibid. (7th Series), vol. vl. p. 371. VIIL 
28.— H. Melvill, Penny Pulpit, No. 1699, p. 631. VIII. 29. 
— F. A. Noble, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 1. p. 164. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xx. No. 1166. G. Campbell Morgan, 
Christian World Pulpit, yo\, lix. p, 179. VIII. 30. — Expt^or 
(4th Series), vol. 1. p. VIII. 30, 31. — A. Maclaren, Ex- 
positions of Holy Scripture — St, John, p. 330. VIII. 30-32.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxvii. No. 2191. 

THE IDEAL OF TRUE INDIVIDUALITY 
* If je abide in My word, then are ye truly My disciples ; and 

ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.’ 

JOHN vni. 31, 32. 

OuB I^rd Jesus Christ continually appealed to men 
as individuals, one by one He knew what was in 
man ; He met man face to face, and claimed him for 
His own. It is quite true, and it must never be for- 
gotten, or we lose a very gieat deal of what He 
designed for us, that He provided, for those who 
should follow Him, the Divine home and shelter of 
the Church, that He made the perfection of the 
Christian character attainable only in the corporate 
and living union of the Brotherhood which is His 
Body, the union, part by part, with Himself. It is 
quite true that to His Spirit, through the teaching 
of His Apostles and Saints, we owe the perfected 
ideal of citizenship, the gi-andest thing the world can 
ever know, transmuting the idea of world-empire into 
the richer truth of ‘ the whole Body fitl^ framed and 
knit together by that which every joint supplieth, 
according to the working in due measure of each 
several part, making increase of the Body unto the 
edifying of itself in love ’. But there is no contradic- 
tion between this and the ideal of true individuality ; 
and Christ constantly, in all His teaching, through 
all His life on earth, up to the end — even on the 
cross itself — appealed to each man as free and unique 
and inestimably precious in himself. He loved His 
own individuality, and so He loved them unto the 
end. 

I. And as He loved, He appealed to them by, and 
He taught them to value, the imperishable pft of 
individual freedom, and with that the inalienable 
sacred ness of ever^ human souL All things are yours ; 
Christ’s religion is a religion of light; there is noth- 
ing He has which He would keep Wk from yoa 
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He sets it all before us ; He calls us each, one by one, 
to come forward and take it, to see with our own eyes, 
handle with our own hands, the priceless treasures of 
truth. So He urged, again and ag lin, with insistent 
earnestness and unhesitating certainty, that we must 
be bold, and original, and genuine ; that we must 
seek truth with undivided wills, and righteousness 
with a true hunger and thirst. It is only those who 
thus seek that will be rewarded ; it is only they who can 
attain. The divided will, the half hearted search — 
these are doomed to inevitable failure. Man can only 
reach his true freedom if he seeks it with his whole 
heart, if his model is the supreme honesty, even to the 
death, of Christ the Son ot God. ‘ If ye abide in My 
word, then are ye truly My disciples, and ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.* 

II. Some think that to-day the greatest danger lies 
in unchecked individuaJity. If it were so — and it is 
a danger timid ages always fear, and ours is a very 
timid age — ^yet it is a danger Christ would have us 
run. When the world opens before each of us, when 
new thoughts come ana new difficulties aiise, He 
certainly would not have us be afmid. He would 
have us sure in our own souls. That is a point on 
‘ the human outlook * which we must not dare to 
ignore. Let me use the words of one of our scientific 
teachem ; he calls them * a personal caution As to 
our own souls, we are fully responsible. We can at 
least control them. 

III. That is Christ's message to the young. But 
a time comes to most of us when we find that life is 
not what we thought it was — it is infinitely more 
difficult, and there ai-e many things which we once 
thought simple, or never thought about at all, for 
which we can now find no explanation. Yet if you 
are trying to discover your true self you will distrust 
all simple explanations, because you will see the com- 
plexity of truth. You will not be atheist, or what 
people once called agnostic, because you will see that 
these are positions of intellectual and moral darkness. 
You wish to know the truth, and your very wish 
makes you certain it can be known. You are con- 
fident tnat yom’ own self can work out into something 
truer and better, and that the truth you seek will 
give you full freedom for youi'self And you will see 
as your knowledge grews that ‘scepticism narrows the 
real problem ' and avoids facing facts as tliey are. 
There are still many to whom it may be said, ‘ There 
are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamed 
of in your philosophy,' and it is our business, if we 
are truth-seekers, to see those things face to face. 

IV. llie search for truth is, like all those great 
quests the romancers tell of, by a perilous path strewn 
with failures and beset with tragic deatha It is so in 
natural science, inpolitics, in art ; it is so not a whit 
less in religion. Tne man has crippled himself, has 
made success impossible, who forgets that his prayers, 
his communions, his repentances, his deep and won- 
dering thoughts of God were, with all their imperfec- 
tions, by far the finest, and the most serious, and the 
truest things he knew. They, those thoughts, those 


experiences, went down to the foundations of his in- 
dividuality, to the real heart of his life. He must 
take them with him if he is to find truth and be free. 
Religion, as Bishop Creighton said, ‘ is not one out of 
many explanations of life : it is life itself'. No man 
will ever find truth who loses the sense of awe and 
reverence ; no man will ever be free who has not to 
the full a deep feeling of responsibility for all he 
learns and does and is. Inhere are some lessons, if we 
are to go through with this quest, we must never 
forget ; and the chief of them is the lesson of the life 
of Jesus Christ Many things we may have to leave 
behind. Often we may have to stand alone. But the 
deep principle of those great words can never fail 
us: ‘If ye abide in My word, then are ye truly My 
disciples, and ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free*. — W. H. Hutton, The Ghiardian, 
17th March, 1911. 

Rbpbrences. — VIII. 31. — Spur^oon, Sermons, toI. xlv. No. 
2660. Exfpositor (6th Series), vol. ix. p. 39. VIII. 31-86. — 
Ibid. (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 292. VIll. 31-69. — Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xlv. No. 2662. 

* The truth shall moke you free. ‘—John viii. 3a. 

He is the freeman whom the truth makes free, 

And all are slaves beside. Inhere s not a chain 
That hellish foes confederate for his harm 
Can wind around him, but he casts it off 
With as much ease as Samson his green withea 

CowpKR, The Task (The Winter Morning 
Walk : 782 f ; see the whole passage^ 

John viu. 3a. 

One of the properties of this liberty is the ability to 
think about all kinds of things and find God in them. 
Anything but this is bondage of spirit ; and, let alone 
the harm it does to the body, it binds the soul so that 
it cannot grow. — St. Teeesa. 

John vm. 3 s. 

But there is yet a liberty unsung 
By poets, and by senators unpraised, 

Which monarchs cannot grant, nor all the powers 
Of earth and hell confederate take away ; 

A liberty which persecution, fraud, 

Oppi’ession, prisons, have no power to bind ; 

Which whoso tastes can be enslaved no more. 

’Tis liberty of heart, derived from Heaven, 

Bought with II is blood who gave it to mankind. 

And sealed with the same token. It is held 
By charter, and that charter sanctioned surt 
By the unimpeachable and awful oath 
And promise of a God. His other gifts 
All beai' the royal stamp that speaks them Hi% 

And are august, but this titinscends them all . . 

'There is paradise that fcan 
No forfeiture, and of its fruits He sends 
Large prelibation oft to saints below. 

Of these the first in order, and the pledge 
And confident assurance of the rest, 

Is liberty ; a flight into His arms. 
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Ere jet mortality's fine threads give way, 

A dear escape from tyrannising lust, 

And full immunity from penal woe. 

CowpEtt, The Task (v.). 

Rbfbrsnobb. — VIII. 32. — B. J. Snell, Th$ Ne\o Ag€, 6th 
December, 1894. E. M. Gel dart, Echoei of TnUh^ p. 195. 
H. D. Rawnsley, Ghv/rch, Family Newspaper ^ vol. xiv. p. 68. 
John 'rhoinas, Concerning the King, p. 84. J. Caird, La/y 
Sermons j p. 21. Expositor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 183 ; ihid. 
vol. ix. p. 221. VIII. 33.— A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
^ Soriptwre—St. John, p. 341. VIII. 33-39.— /Wi. (5th Series), 
vol. iv. p. 178. VIII. 34. — B. J. Snell, Christicun World Pul- 
pily vol. xliii. p. 54. 

THE FREEDOM OF THE PURE 

‘ Jesus answered them. Verily, verily, I say unto you, Every 
one that committeth sin is the bondservant of sin. And the 
bondservant abideth not in the house for ever: the Son 
abideth for ever. If therefore the Son shall make you free, 
ye shall be free indeed.’— J ohn viii. 34.36 (R. V.). 

The Jews felt acutely their sad political state ; they 
writhed under foreign dominion, and again and again 
broke out into rebellion, seeking an external freedom by 
casting off the hated Uoinan yoke. Y et the essential 
slavery is interior ; political coercion n}ay imprison 
the body or intellectual error degrade the mind, but 
the most abject and fatal bondage by far is that of 
the soul under the dominion of ignorance, passion, 
and wilfulness. Let us attempt to show tne real 
nature of this deeper tyranny, and how the truth 
and giace of Jesus Christ give the captive soul sweet 
relief. 

I. The Bondage of the Mind. — This is one source 
and method of the es.sential slavery, the bondage of 
the mind being the tyranny of materialism. The love 
that never finds an object, the genius that never finds 
a sphere, and the greatness that never finds a mission, 
suggest a pathos beyond that of martyrdom ; but 
life that fails to find God is the most terrible experi- 
ence of all. We must be governed from above or 
from below, and according to the mle to which we 
submit ourselves are we free or enslaved. Christ em- 
ancipates us from the thraldom of matoi ialism by 
opening our eyes to the spiritual universe, harmonis- 
ing us with its law and filling us with its power. 

II. The Bondage of the Will. — All see what an 
awful tyranny sin is when it has once become the habit 
of life. It is this bitter consciousness of an ignoble 
compulsion that spoils human life even when it alx)unds 
most in the elements of happiness. .Christ ensures 
freedom by delivering men from the deceits and pas- 
sions which betray and stultify the will. This is true 
liberty — to will the good ; so to will that we may do 
it, and to do it with such sympathy and mastery that 
we find our heaven in the doing of it ; and with this 
freedom Christ makes His people fi^. 

HI. The Bondage of the Conscience. — The com- 
mission of sin defiles the conscience, and conscience de- 
grades us into convicts and cowards. At the bottom 
of ail our pessimism, abjectness, and hopelessness is 
the consciousness of sin and guilt. By imparting the 
sense of forgiveness and purifying the conscience from 


its stains, does Christ first break the fetters of the 
soul. Instead of looking for the fundamental, final 
freedom in more propitious circumstance, let us expect 
it from within in the deeper regeneration of the soul 
itself. Then all life shall be worked out in love and 
power. — W. L. Watkinsok, The Bane and the Anti- 
dote, p. 227. 

Kbpbrbncbs. — VIII. 34-36. — T. Barker, Plain Sermons^ p. 
12. VIII. 35. — A. Maclaren, EtposUioni of Holy Scriptu/r$-- 
St, John, p. 350. VIII. 36. -Spurgeon, Sermons, voL x. No, 
565. Bishop Gore, Chrutian World PulpU, voL xlix. p. 145. 
J. Keble, Sermons for Lent to Passion-tide, p. 346. Expositor 
(5th Series), vol. ix. p. 92 ; ibid. (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 404. 
VIII. 37. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol; xliv. No. 2584. VIII. 
37-42. — (4th Series), vol. vi. p. 455. VIII. 38. — 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xliv. No. 2560. Expositor (6ih Series), 
vol. iii. p. 125. VIII. 39. — J. O. Dykes, Ghristian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlix. p. 193. VIII. 40. — W. H. Simoox, The (Jeo- 
Motion of Prophecy, p. 295. 

WHAT JESUS SAID ABOUT HIS FIRST COMING 

* I proceeded forth, and came from God. —John viii. 43. 
‘Back to Jesus ’ is the watchword of a growing and 
influential school to-day. There is a great deal in 
the cry, and in the drift of thought which it represents, 
with which every wise Christian must be in sympathy. 
But it covers very different tendencies In some cases 
it means reverent submission to Jesus Christ, and ac- 
ceptance of all His words. In some cases it is associ- 
ated with a very free and arbitrary handling of the 
Gospels, which substantially results in the rejection, 
as not genuine, of all Christ's sayings that point in 
the direction of His supernatural origin or Divine 
power. The underlying motive in such cases is the 
wish to get away from the epistles back to the sup- 
posed simpler teaching of the Sage and Saint of 
Nazareth. 

Now I want to go ‘back to Christ’; and to 
collect what He Himself said about His mission. 
If Jesus said about Himself and His work what the 
Gospels unanimously report Him to have said, or any- 
thing like it, then the doctrines of Paul, and Peter, 
and the Epistle to the Hebrews, and John, are the 
only adequate explanation, and they are hvi the ex- 
planation, of His claims. 

I. These sayings give us Christ's own estimate of 
His heavenly origin and world- wide significance 

We find in these sayings clear indications of the 
world- wide significance which, in Christ's conscious- 
ness, attached to Himself and His work. 

II. I find in these sayings collectively our laird's 
conception of the purposes of His coming. (1 ) Sal- 
vation, or the communication of life, or the flooding 
of the world with light, arc the purposes, as Jesus saw 
them, of His coming. To deal with a humanity so 
full of desperate needs, and so utterly incapable of 
any kind of self-help, was the problem which this 
audacious young Rabbi grapplea, and said He had 
solved. (2) In this declaration of purpose there lies 
the clearest consciousness of non-pcurticipation in that 
universal condition. (8) His tremendous claim to be 
able to save the world in the full sense of delivering 
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from all moral and physical evil, and endowing with 
all moral and physical good, is verified by facts. 

III. Note, from these collective sayings, our Loixl's 
conception of the manner in which the purpose of His 
life was to be discharged. The calling of sinners to 
repentance, and the bearing witness to the truth, fall 
mainly under the ministering which He did upon 
e^irth. Sending fire on earth is, as His own words 
abundantly show, only possible as the result of His 
giving His life a ransom for many. Unless we take 
the ransom as the chief part of the manner by which 
He saves the world, we do not go ‘ back to Christ,* 
nor accept His own estimate of Himself. 

IV. I find in these collective sayings our Lord’s 
prevision of the issue of His work. Purpose is one 
thing, result is altogether another. The mission had 
but one intention, but it has a two-fold consequence ; 
because man’s free will comes in, and even infinite Love 
could not ensure that all men should accept the ran- 
som from captivity, or all should be enkindled by the 
leaping fire of the Divine Spirit. Let me urge on you 
to take Christ’s words, and to take them all — A. 
Maclaren, Triumphant Certainties^ p. 128. 

RBFBRBNcn. — VIII. 42. — Spurj<eon, Sermonty vol. xxi. No. 
1257 . A. Maclareu, Expositions of Holy Scripture — SL John, 
p. 363. VIII. 4S-47.— Expositor (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 440. 
VIII. 44. — T. F. Crosse, Sermons (2nd Series), p. 168. Ex- 
positor Series), vol, viii. p. 140; ibid, (6th Series), vol. 
viii. p. 35. VIII. 46. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. ix. No. 492. 
F. St John Corbett, The Preacher* s Year, p. 64. S. Barlng- 
Gould, Village Preaching for a Year, vol. i. p. 238. R. J. 
Campbell, New Theology Sermons, p. 66. Expositor {6th Series), 
vol. ii. p. 166 ; ibid. (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 282 ; ibid. vol. vii. 
p. 419. VIII. 46, 47. — O. VV. Brameld, Practical Sermons 
(2nd Series), p. 93. VIII. 48. — H. Bushnell, Christ and His 
Salvation, p. 278. Expositor (4th Series), vol. x. p. 362. A. 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — St. John, p. 374. 
VIII. 48-61. — Ibid. (5th Series), vol. viii. p. 381. 

John vui, 49, 

When the Jews accused our Saviour of having a 
devil. He simply answered, ‘ 1 have not a devil \ If 
you are accused of any great or scandalous fault, of 
which you know that you are not guilty, answer 
simply and quietly to that efiect — Sx. Francis dk 
Sales. 

CHRIST OUR LIFE 

* Verily, wily, I say unto you. If a man keep My saying, he 
Miall never see death.’ -“Jdhn vm. 51. 

L Christ’s Antipathy to Death. — What a startling 
statement it is! There is nothing, I think, in all 
our Lord’s utterances more striking than the pei-sist- 
ent aversion to death which breathes through them ; 
so that it has been said with truth that death is the 
one natural fact, the one human experience, to which 
Christ showed antipathy. And why, we may ask, 
did He take up this attitude towards death, which 
is an incident as unfailing and as natural as the re- 
turn of old age ? If He declined to speak of death 
as death, it was because He saw through it, because 
He knew its true nature, and ever looked on beyond 
it to that higher and fuller life of which it is intended 


to be the portal. He is told that the daughtei* of 
Jairus is dead, but He declares that she is only asleep. 
And so again, when the news was brought to Him 
of the death of His friend at Bethany, He put the 
hate d word from Him and declared that Lazarus was 
only sleeping ; and He would not change the phrase 
till the dullness of the disciples compelled Him. It 
is clear enough that He aims at teacning a new mode 
of thought and speech in regard to the close of man’s 
earthly life. The early believers, taught by the Re- 
surrection of the Lord, treasured this new term with 
deepest gratitude and devotion. They always spoke 
of physical death as sleep. Now wei-e this the only 
service which Jesus Christ had rendered, had He done 
no more for us than to give us the light to substitute 
this word * sleep ’ for ‘ death,’ would He not have been 
among the greatest benefactors of mankind ? 

II. He Is the Life. — But now let us go on to st e 
what it is that ensures our right thus to think of 
death. In the words of the text, just as at the grave 
of Lazarus, our Lord sets Himself forth as the giiai- 
antce that death is not what it 8eem.s. How is it 
that union with Christ and obedience to Christ put 
us beyond the reach and power of death ? Through 
Christ life has become a ruling power. He stands in 
the midst of humanity for an eternal reality, and He 
came that man might know it and embrace it. If 
they believe in Him, if they are grafted into Him and 
assimilated to Him, then they acquire His right to 
overlook death, to face it as an unreal experience, a 
transition not a state, a gain not a loss, an expansion 
not an extinction of power. 

III. Life In Christ a Present Thing. — And we need 
to be perpetually reminded that this life in 6Uid 
through Christ is a present thing. Men relegate it 
to the future. They talk about going to heaven or 
to hell as if the whole issue lay outside present ex- 
jierience. But Christ has set forth salvation as a life, 
an eternal thing which begins now and here. And 
does not this thought li^t up our Lord’s words ? 
Already through obedience to Him the outer life 
may be quickened which will pass unscathed through 
the change of death day by day. If we are living 
unto Him, the seed of eternity and tnith and love 
and purity may be sown within us, and bear fruits 
which will sufier no blight in the chill passage of the 
grave. Our Lord reminds us that the one thing that 
differentiates men both here and hereafter is obedience 
to His law. He knows who are His, who are keeping 
His sayings, who are living in His spirit, and who 
therefore have in them the charm of that life which 
shall endure, and over which the grave shall have no 
power. But some, perhaps, will say, Is this all real ? 
Ai-e you not making too light of that great fact of 
death ? Did not Christ die, and do not we die even 
if we have believed in Him ever so truly, and served 
Him ever so faithfully ? Yes. In one sense Christ 
did die. But He carried with Him that which lighted 
up the darkness. He bore into the othe* world a 
Divine principle of being which could not undergo 
dissolution, and He tells us that we shall do the sama 
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On one condition He offers to make death as harmless 
a thing to you and me as it was to Him. He says, 
Come to Mo, believe in Me, follow Me, feed u|)on Me, 
live by Me, and you shall be scatheless, you too shall 
have the secret of immortality, you shall see through 
the ten'ors of death and decay as I have clone and 
shall defy them. In you as in Him spiritual life shall 
triumph gloriously over physical death. 

Rbpbrbnobs. — VIII. 61. — J. J. Blunt, Flaw Sermont, p. 
27. W. Unsworth, Preacher** Magaame, vol. xi. p. 613. J. 
Bunting, Sermons^ vol. ii. p. 290. VIII. 61-63. — Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xxxvi. No. 2169. VIII. 63. — E. A. Stuart, The 
Cheat High Pried wnd Other Sermons, vol. xii. p. 146. Ex- 
poeiUjT (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 178. VIII. 66. — Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xlv. No. 2662. Expositor (4th Series), vol. v. 

p. 28. 

THE BREVITY OF OUR LORD’S LIFE 

*Thou art not yet fifty years oM.’—John viii. 57. 

The story of Jesus is the story of a young man's life, 
and I want to see what lessons of encouragement and 
inspiration there may be for us in the fact that He 
who changed the entire course of history and revolu- 
tionised the world died when He was not yet fifty 
years old. ‘Thou art not yet fifty yeai-s old,’ said 
these scoffing and incredulous Jew.s, and that — .speak- 
ing from the purely human point of view — was the 
tragedy of it 

I. Christ died young. He was only some thirty- 
two or thirty-three years of age when they nailed 
Him to the cruel tree. Now, the death of the young 
always comes upon us with a shock and a jar. Wc 
resent it. We are aggiieved by it It offends our 
sense of the fitness of things. Death in our minds is 
associated with ideas of decay. It is the weak and 
the decr^it and the old i who are the fit subjects for 
death. The days of our years are three score years 
and ten, and if death comes before, we feel in a certain 
way robbed and defrauded of what is our rightful 
due. * Above all,’ says Bacon in his essays, ‘ believe 
it, the sweetest canticle is Nunc Dimittis, when a 
man hath obtained worthy ends €uid expectations.’ 
Yes, when a man has lived his life, and obtained hb 
desires, and filled out his days, he can say with 
Simeon : ‘ Lord, now lettest Thou Thy seiwant de- 
part in peace according to Thy word In such a case 
death loses all its repulsiveness and becomes kindly, 
genial, gracious. But Death is gi-im and terrible 
when he takes the young for his prey. We feel that 
death has no business with youth. ‘Take me not 
away in the midst of my days,’ cries the Psalmist. 
And that from the human point of view was the 
tragedy of our Lord’s end. He was cut off before 
His prime; He was not yet fifty years old! Yes, 
from the purely human standpoint it seemed a terrible 
mistake, tragedy pure and simple, that Jesus should 
die so young. And yet there was no mbtake about 
it He died when He was not yet fifty years old, 
but there was nothing premature or untimely about 
His dying. This brief life, this life that only reached 
the threshold 1 of manhood, was the only full, rounded 
and perfect life the world has ever known. This 


Man who was not yet fifty years old, who died when 
so young, looking back, vvas able to say, ‘It is 
finished ’. 

And this is the truth I would seek to impress 
upon you — there is never anything premature or un- 
timely about the death of a Christian. We allow 
ourselves to think so and sometimes to say so, be- 
cause to our poor mortal intelligence it looks as if they 
were taken away in the midst of their usefulness. 
But the words ‘premature’ and ‘untimely* ought 
really to have no place in the Christian man’s vocabu- 
lary. To use them is to forget that it is in Grod’s 
hands our breath b. He ordei*s our path and our 
lying down, and He doeth all things well. It b also 
to forget that men serve Him yonder as well as here. 

II. ‘ ITiou art not yet fifty yeai-s old,’ said these 
scomful Jews, and that was the wonder of it For 
already He had stirred Palestine as it had never 
been stiiTed before. All J udea and Galilee were in 
a ferment because of Him. Wherever He went the 
multitudes thronged about Him. Not one of the 
prophets — not even the greatest of them, John the 
Baptist — had ever created the excitement Jesua did. 
And He had done all this in £in incredibly short space 
of time. He was not even yet fifty years old. But 
the work Jesus did in Palestine is only a tiny section 
of the work which He has accomplished in the world. 

III. ‘Thou art not yet fifty years old,’ said the 
Jews, and surely that b the inspiration of it A 
young Man, and yet what a work! A young 
Man, but what a record ! A young Man, but what 
an achievement ! The young Chrbt ! How the 
thought of Him ought to appeal to our hearts, and 
especially to those of us who are young ourselves ! 
Blaise Pascal had penned his Thoughts and written 
his Provincial Letters before he was forty. James 
Ren wick had done a stupendous work in the cause 
of the reformed religion in Scotland before he died 
on the scaffold at Edinbui’gh at twenty-six. But the 
young Man who did the mightiest work was He who 
died upon the cross when as yet He was not fifty 
years old ! But what an appeal thei-e is in His life ! 
What an appeal to lofty service, to high endeavour ! 
— J. D. Jones, The Oospel of Grace, p. 73. 

Rbfbrbnobs. — VIII. 68 . — T. Arnold, The Interpretation of 
Scripture, p. 166. Expositor (6th Series), vol. iii. p. 462. 
VIII. 69. — H. J. Wilmot-Biu^n, Holy-tide Teaching, p. 22. 
J. Keble, Sermons for Septuagesima to Ash Wednesday, p. .143. 
J. Keble, Miscellaneous Sermons, p. 476. Expositor 

(6th Series), vol. x. p. 294. 

THE BIRTH-MARK 
* Prom his birth.*— J ohn rx. i« 

The text is ‘from his birth ’ ; that b to say, from the 
very moment of his first breathing ; something he 
biought into the world with him and which is, so to say, 
art of him, b the very signature of Providence upon 
is personality. Let us get to these fundamental real- 
ities and regions, and we may go away from God’s 
altar quiet, calm, confident ; because we I'ecognise 
that the Divine sceptre is over us, the Divine Spirit b 
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in us, the cloud of indication marks the midday, and 
the fire of indication makes the night glow with 
strange gleaming. 

I. ‘ From his birth This applies to all talents. 
It is said, we brought nothing into this world. We 
know the rough outward sense in which these words 
are perfectly true ; and yet we brought eveiything 
with us, we brought the germ, the plasm of every- 
thing we are and have. That would be the deeper 
meaning of the text We repeat the woixls, we 
brought nothing into this world, and it is certain that 
we can cairy nothing out. Only in their external and 
passing sense are tnese words true. We also could 
say, we brought everjrthing we have into this world, 
and we cany out of this world everything we have 
made of them according to the grace and providence 
of God or our own misbehaviour. The reference in 
the fii-st literal sense of the term is to mere clothing. 
Hut really and truly we were clothed, not by the 
clothier, but by God. We accept the I'esurrection 
in the very death. Let me re|)eat, this applies to all 
talents. The painter was bom a painter, the preacher 
was a preacher before he fully looked his mother in 
the face, he began before he slept in the cradle. We 
are all, as to our members, faculties, destinies, written 
in the book of God away ages and centuries before 
arithmetic mumbled her poor figures. In proportion 
as we realise this thought we b^ome strong men, so 
strong as to be tranquil, so strong as to live outside 
the line of panic, if we realised that we are what we 
are from birth, we should begin to pray, we should 
begin to know the joy and the music of thankfulness ; 
we should get rid of all envy and murmuring and dis- 
content If you made yourself, well, you are entitled 
to complain because some man had more skill than 
you had in making himself; you may jostle him, and 
sneer at him, and disparage him ; but if God made 
you, if you are part of a m'eat scheme of things, if 
individuality is to be wrought up into multitudinous- 
ness and harmony, then let us oe quiet and accept 
God's destiny. Repose upon the gi-eat doctrine of 
Divine election and call. God sends no man into the 
world without something to b^in with. The talents 
were distributed in eternity ; we open our eyes to read 
in the blue heavens our destiny. If you were not 
bom to be a gioat merchant, accept the position into 
which you can throw your energies, and be as great as 
you can within your own limitations. 

II. ‘ From his hirth.' Our daily life was fixed before 
we breathed. We say this or that man has gi-eat 
sucress in daily life ; we must inquiie further into the 
ineaniiig of these terma It may be that the man is 
working out some deep scheme of providence. That 
scheme may go in one of two ways, upward or down- 
ward ; it may be a sign of God's approval, or it may 
he a method of Divine testing, that the quality of 
the man may be revealed to himself. I do not treat 
daily success in life from an atheistic point of view. 
Depend upon it, if any man is in a great position in 
any section of life there is something behind him, if 
that position be enduring, which accounts for it 


You see the great Prime Minister of your country^ 
whatever politics his may be, and you instantly think 
that the man put himself intx) that position, and you 
sing out of hymn books and go to churches and make 
them empty by your very presence ; you exclude God 
from the State, from the great fabric of civilisatiouL 
And every man knows that the Prime Minister who 
is not of nis own politics is a fool and a criminal ; of 
coui’se everybody knows that But if the Prime Min- 
ister is of the critic's own politics be is about the 
divinest a'eature the Lord ever created. Poor souls ! 
we have no God, but an image on the open and soiled 
page. We do not recognise that all men, except in 
cases of obvious self-degradation, are under the Divine 
government and ben^ictioa If they would but 
accept what they are from biith I 

What a thing it is, as I have just said, to have such 
a conception of life as to be saved from envy, from 
murmuring, and bitter complaining! The Bible 
addresses itself to that |X)ssibility. Once a sweet 
voice wholly musical said to the ages, * Fret not thy- 
self because of evildoers '. ‘ I have seen the wicked in 

great power, and spreading himself like a green bay 
tree ; yet he passed away, and, lo, he was not, yea, I 
sought him, but he could not be found.' Why mur- 
mur ? What has the man you envy got ? He has 
got strong-rooms paved up to the very roof with gold, 
and every sovereign is set on edge. Is he happy ? To 
that inquiry I cannot return a very definite answer. 
He certainly does not look happy. What about his 
sons ? One of them rotted away before his very eyes ; 
another of them he sent abroad, and he limits the ex- 
patriated prodigal to a few shillings a week. Ah, there 
IS more in that strong-room than gold, there is a worm 
between each of the two sovereigns, a poisonous, un- 
dying, gnawing worm ; and you are happier, though 
you buy your bread by the loaf and hail the travel ling 
man that you may purchase your daily fire from his 
waggon. Until we know all things we know nothing ; 
we must know the whole before we can know the pail. 
Things are variously distributed. I am told by botan- 
ists that some flowers have their fragrance, not in the 
flower but in the root. Until, therefore, I know the 
root I cannot pronounce any sound judgment about 
the blossom or the flower. Some trees have their 
fragrance, the same botanist tells me, not in their 
foliage but in their bark ; there, by that nostril into 
which God breathed the breath of life, you can detect 
the election and purpose of God, He made the hark 
odorous, and He made some flowers almost wh )lly 
fragrant — a fragrance that gives itself away to the 
toiling winds and floats off to make others happy and 
hopeful. 

III. The thought that we are what we are from 
birth, and that God is behind all things, is the true 
secret of fortitude and patience. It is not the secret 
of fatalism. Fatalism is dead, inert, careless ; fortitude 
is alert, alive, sensitive, feeling eveiything, and feeling 
God most of all. ‘ Let not your heart be troubled, 
neither let it be afraid.’ But there are some deep 
graves, there are great gashes across the heart ; there 
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is bitterness in the water, there is a kind of poison 
in the bread: what is your answer to that? The 
answer is^ * Let not your heart be troubled, i^ither 
let it be afiaid If God says that, through his Son, 
to the living suffering human heart, that heart at 
once is mail^, protected, secured from the enemy. 
Lord, increase our faith ! 

works vital changes in ua Here is a man who 
says, ‘ Once I was blind, now I see\ You were blind 
from birth ? Quite true, and I was also dead in tres- 
passes and sins, but 6<^ has interirened, something 
nas happened, the grater law has involved the lesw 
law, ana behold it reigns in grace and is as the chief 
blossom in the garden of Gk)d. By the grace of Christ 
WL* take new views, we share new responsibilities, we 
are new men ; we only do new works oecause we are 
new workers. If this doctrine could be instilled into 
us it would make us new in every relation of life. It 
will be difficult for any preacher, I care not what his 
ai^e or his power, to convince some people that they 
cHiinot do anything for themselves m tnis matter of 
rt generation and the new manhood in Christ Jesua 
'l'hei*e is nothing so difficult to get rid of as a 
prejudice, except it be a superstition, which indeed is 
another form of prejudice. The man thinks that he 
can do something for himself ; then he cannot really 
in God. ‘ J ust as I am without one plea ; ' that 
!nust be my condition if I am to be receiv^ truly into 
the household of God. I was not bom in the house- 
hold of faith, but I can be adopted into that household 
by the miracle of the cross. That is the Gospel we 
have to preach to every creature ; it is adapted to the 
n( cessity of every creature, it appeals to the experi- 
ence of every creature, it receives the confirmation of 
ev«-ry creature who has entered into this mystery of 
tt ansformation, not a mere metamorphosis as to form, 
l)ut a new creation by an inward and spiritual force. 
How the man blind from his birth forgets the dark- 
ness of the past? and revels in the coming summer I 
Let us talk for a moment to the man who was blind 
fi om his birth. What do you remember of the past ? 
we may ask him. His answer is : * I remember no- 
thing ; darkness has no i*ecord, chaos has no history 
What do you remember since you came into the light 
of Christ ? may be our second question. Then with 
what spiritual animation is His face alight ; His 
fiicmory is full of the holiest, sweetest reminiscences ; 
they are His property, His treasure, the bank He keeps 
in heaven. You are not to grieve yourself over what 
you used to be in your old days. Remember, that 
where sin aboundea, grace did much more abound. 
You are not to be always introspecting in relation to 
your own spiritual condition ; you are to be looking 
unto the hills whence your help came, and every now 
and then in the soft light clouds you will see an 
image like unto the Son of man. — Jossra Paekkr. 

RafiBRBNOEs. — IX. 1. — J. Keble, Mitcellcmsotu Sermoni^ p. 
476. Expontor (6th Series), roL L p. 230. IX. 1-3. — A. 
Ainger, Sermom Preached in the Temple Chwchy p. 153. IX. 
2. — R. J. Campbell, Britieh Ccmgregaiumalut^ 5th September, 
1907, p. 195. IX. 2-3. — C. Vince, The Unehcmging Scmour^ 


p. 17R IX. a— Spurgeon, Sermom, voi zjudx. No. 2309. 
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JESUS OUR EXAMPLE— IN WORK 

*1 mnst work the works of Him that sent Me, while it is dap : 

the night cometh when no man can work.*— Jomi ul 4. 

1. Iw studying our Lord’s life we cannot but be struck 
with the lact that it was a life of work ; that He 
Who came into this world, not only to redeem us, 
but to be our example, recoraises both in word and 
deed the duty of labour. (1) The first lesson these 
words teach os is, suiely, the dignity of labour. 
Work beloi^ not only to our fallen state, not only 
to man in his state of innocency, but even to the life 
of God. ‘My Father worketh hitherto, and I work.’ 
(S) Then following close upon this first thought, and 
indeed flowing from it, is another — the difficulties of 
work in our me on earth. This indeed is the i*esult 
of sin. Our Lord teaches us not only that work now 
is difficult, but that the difficulties must be met, the 
cross must be home ; for our Lord knew what it was 
to work and to see no fruit of His labour. (8) To 
take only one more lesson in regard to work from our 
Lord’s life — the importance of prepaiation, or the 
relation between preparation and the result of labour. 

IL And, now to apply some lessons of our Lord’s 
life to our own work. (1) We learn from our last 
point the need of discipline as a preparation for all 
effective work — the instrument ne^s to be prepared, 
the tool to be sharpened ; and when the instrument 
has been rendered |>erfect, the tool keen, every touch 
works wonders. (2) Another lesson, scarcely less im- 
portant — the need of thoroughness in our work. One 
great lesson Ruskin has tried to te€u:h, that good work 
is ‘ work that tells the truth ’. 

IIL There are three principles of work which we 
may especially learn from our Lord's example. (1) 
The motive of work. A man’s work will be judged 
by its motiva What was the motive of our Lord’s 
work ? We have just heard — ‘ to do the will of Him 
that sent Me, and to finish His work’. (2) l"be 
spirit of work. The secret of our Lord’s work, of 
our Lord’s life, humanly speaking, was the life of 
prayer which He led. Do your work in the spirit of 
prayer. (8) And then lastly the end of work. Work 
which is done for an earthly end will pass away with 
the world ; work which is done for God and for eternity 
will follow us into the world beyond, will follow us 
to the Judgment Seat of Christ, where we shall give 
account of how we have used the talents committed 
to our charga 

How short is our work-time in this world I — A. G. 
Mortimkb, Lenten Preaching^ p. 118. 

CHRIST AND THE MAN BORN BLIND 

John ul 4. 

Sharp, clear, and well defined, five characten stand 
out before us in this chapter. 

L In the first place, we have our blessed Lord 
Himself. He stands before us as a worker, as a model 
for all workers. (1) Mark His majesty, (f) His 
devotion to His work. His whole soul yearned to 
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benefit His fellow-men, and therefore ‘I must work*. 
(8) And then, thirdly, see His love. How glorious 
is the King of Israel to-day ! How grandly majestic ! 
How devotedly loyal to Him that sent Him 1 And 
how gently loving to the outcast and to the sad I 

II. Very different is the next character in the 
chapter. His disciples ! Oh, how far short they fall 
of the Master ! As soon as they saw the blind man 
they turned to the Master and said, ‘ Who did sin, 
this man or his parents, that he was bom blind ? ’ 
They thought here was an excellent opportunity^ of 
getting some information on a very difficult subject 
There is such a thing as religious curiosity. The 
devil says : Here is a blind man, let us speculate. 
Jesus Christ said : Here is a blind man, let us work. 

III. In the third character is brought before us 
poor, miserable, shuffling characters, the parents of 
this man. They knew that he now saw, but instead 
of giving the praise of their devotion to Emmanuel 
who had healed him, they tried to shuffle out of all 
resjionsibility, and they said : ‘ We know that this 
is our son, and that he was bom blind ; but by what 
means he now seeth we know not: or who hath 
opened his eyes, we know not ; he is of age, ask him *. 
Ah, do we not sometimes see this ? Instead of boldly 
standing up for what we know is right and true, we 
try to shuffle off the responsibility on others’ shoulders. 

IV. The fouiih character need not detain us long. 
It is one we all scorn and despise. These hypocrites 
who, although a raanilest miracle had been wrought 
in their midst, were so prejudiced that they would 
not enter into faith by this door which had been 
opened for them. 

V. Last of all, there is the blind man himself. 
Here we have a symbolical picture put before us — 
but a picture which we have every nght to treat as 
symbolical — of spiritual blessing, for our Lord takes 
advantage of the healing of this blind man to speak 
about spiritual blindness and alwut spiritual sight. 
''Fhe blind man is symbolical of the unbelief that is 

G luced by sin — he cannot see. The Lord could 
the man bom blind, and He can heal you. But 
He will heal you by very simple means. — K A. 
Stuart, Hia Dea/r Son, and otner Semums, vol. v. 
p. 9. 

* I must work white it it John iz. 4. 

Dr. Ankesley, one of whose daughters was the mother 
of John Wesley, entered his pidpit for the last time, 
saying, * I must work while it is day,* and died with 
ecstatic exclamations on his lips. * 1 have no doubt 
nor shadow of doubt — all is clear between God and 
my soul. He chains up Satan ; he cannot trouble me. 
Come, dear Jesus ! the nearer the more precious and 
the more welcome What manner of love is this to 
a poor worm I I cannot express a thousandth pai-t 
of what praise is due to Thee. We know what we do 
when we aim at praising God for His mercies. It is 
but little 1 can give, but Lord help me to give Thee 
my all. I will die praising Thee, and rejoice that 
there are others that can praise Thee better. I shall 
be satisfied with Thy likeness — satisfied, satisfied. 


Oh, my dearest Jesus, I come.* The old register of 
St Leonard*s, Shoreditch, for December, 1696, has 
this entry : ‘ Samuel Annesley was buried the seventh 
day, from Spittle Yard *. 

John iz. 4. 

Compare the closing words of A Candid Examina- 
tion of Thsiam, written by Mr. G. J. Romanes in 
1876 during Iris agnostic phase : ‘ Forasmuch as I 
am far from being able to agree with those who 
affirm that the twilight doctrine of the “new faith ’* 
is a desirable substitute for the waning splendour or 
the “ old,** I am not ashamed to confess that with this 
virtual negation of God the universe to me has lost 
its soul of loveliness ; and although firom henceforth 
the precept to “ work while it is aay,** will doubtless 
but gain an intensified force from the tenribly in- 
tensified meaning of the words that “ the night 
cometh when no man can work,** yet when at times I 
think, as I must think at times, of the appalling con- 
trast between the hallowed glory of that creed, which 
once was mine, and the lonely mystery of existence as 
now I find it, at such times I shall ever feel it im- 
possible to avoid the sharpest pang of which my 
nature is susceptible.* 

John iz. 4. 

I MUST home to work while it is called diyr ; for the 
night cometh when no man can work. I put that 
text, many a year ago, on my dial-stone, but it often 
preached in vaia — Sir Walter Scott. 

John ix. 4. 

At this time 1 observed upon the dial-plate of his 
watch a short Greek inscription, taken from the New 
Testament, vif^ yAp being the first woids of 

our Saviours solemn admonition to the improvement 
of that time which it allowed us to prejiare for eternity : 

‘ The night cometh when no man can work — 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 

John ix. 4. 

In life we are strangled between two doors, of which 
the one is labelled Too Soon, the other Too Late. — 
Barbky d*Aueevilly. 

Rbfbbbnobs. — IX. 4. — Spurgeon, Sermont, vol. xlii. No 
766, and vol. zvL No. 943. W, S. Perry, OhriiUan Wvrld 
Pulpit, vol. lit p. 214. R. Allen, The Words of Ohrid, p. 
149. J. R. Miller, Preacher* $ Mageudne, voL zviiL p. 369. 
J. T. Bramston, FreUribut, p. 60. J. C. M. Bellew, Ser- 
mom, vol. L pp. 63 atid 73. R. Flint, Sermom and Addresme, 
p. 264. B. B. Pusey, Ckcford Lent Sermom, 1868, p. 69. J. 
Keble, Sermom for Lent to Paesion-tide, p. 367. C. D. Bell, 
The Power of Ood, p. 184. T. Arnold, The Interpretatum ef 
Scripture, p. 164. J. J. Blunt, Plain Sermom (2nd Series), 
p. 142. W. J. E. Bennett, Sermom Preached at the London 
Mission, 1869, p. 167.' D. Fraser, Metaphors in the ihr/jeU, 
p. 306. Expositor (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 442. A. Maciaren, 
Bxpoeitiom of Holy Scripture — St. John, p. 1. IX. S.—lbid. 
(7th Series), vol. v. p. 12. IX. 6-7. — Spurgeon, Sermom, 
vol. xxziii. No. 1977. IX. 6. — A. G. Mortimer, The Church's 
Leesom for the Chridian Year, pt. iv. p. 310. IX. 6 , 7. — VF. 
Friend, Christian World Pul^, vol. 11 v. p. 314. J. R. Miller, 
Preacher's Magazim, vol. xviii. p. 369. A. Maclareit Expeei- 
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turns of Holy 8criptwro--~8t. John, p. 11. IX. 19-24.— 
potitor(4t\k Series), vol. v. p. 295. IX. 21. — Spurgfeon, Ser- 
mons, vol. xxiv. No. 1393. W. Brook, Midsummer Morning 
Sermons, p. 110. IX. 22-41. — BaepoeiUrr (6th Series), ?ol. ri. 
p. 36. 

PERSONAL TESTIMONY 

' He answered and said. Whether he be a Mnner or no, 1 
know not : one I know, that, whereas 1 was blind, 
now I see.’— John ix. 25. 

Such was the answer returned by the man who had 
been blind from his birth to the Pharisees be- 
fore whom the excited neighbours had dragged him 
to give an account of his cure. 

whole of this scene, the cure itself and the 
debate which followed it, ii full of spiritual mean- 
ing. 

I. As to the Cure. — It was avowedly wi*ought with 
a spiritual object, intended to be typical, prophetic, 
for our Lord prefaced it with that great utterance 
which went far beyond the immediate case, ‘ I am 
the Light of the World,* and He followed it up by 
not less significant words, * For judgment I am come 
into this world, that they which see not might see ; 
and that they which see might be made blind *. The 
spiritual, not the physical, was uppennost in His 
mind. The bestowal of sight was indeed to the man 
a priceless boon, but the immediate boon, the gift of 
a faculty hitherto withheld, was, after all, secondary 
and subordinate. It was the token of a deeper bene- 
fit, the sign and token of a greater illumination, to 
proclaim to the world the reality of that virtue which 
can come forth from Christ alone to pour light divine 
on the darkened soul. In that man, the enemies of 
Christ were confronted with a witness whom they 
could indeed insult and excommunicate to their 
hearts’ content, but could not explain away, and we 
behold in him the witness of a far higher influence 
than that which those gainsayers called in question. 

II. The Absolute Certainty of this Man. — Wc 
know that when the eye is sound, when it is properly 
sensitive to light, so that wherever there is light you 
can see, no demonstration is needed to prove that 
light is light Nothing can add to the evidence of 
the senses. Given light and the seeing eye, and in 
the outer world of sense you have at once cei-tainty. 
And in the spiritual world, when the light of Divine 
truth falls upon the single eye there is certainty 
True, there is also mystery. We cannot comprehend 
the very nature of Him from Whom the light comes. 
We may not understand the mechanism of the secret 
process by which we see light and the object on 
which it falls, but the act of vision admits of no 
doubt. We are certain that the light is light, we are 
certain that we see it, and that is all that is needed 
for action. 

III. It has often been said of other Evidences 
that their Value Is Variable. — That which satisfies 
one age, that which appeals to one type of intellect, 
cannot be trusted to satisfy another. There are 
volumes of apologetics which in their day did good 
service but are now quite out of date, theological 


curiosities laid up on un visited shelves, and as useless 
in present controversies as the artillery of the Middle 
Ages would be upon the modem field of battle. 

IV. But there is one Line of Defence which can 
never be Antiquated, and for this reason, that Chris- 
tianity is not a philosophy to be commended and 

f Moved to the intellect, but a life to be lived. There- 
bre it is that the evidence of the healed man is the 
same for all time. So stupendous a spiritual revolu- 
tion as that which the Church of Christ brought 
about is not to be explained like the spread of a 
philosophy. It must have been due to a Power 
which IS not of this world. 

ReFBasNOH. — IX. 25. — C. H. Kelly, Chrietian JVorld 
Pulpit, Fol. lix. p. 176. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. li. N<*. 
2965. IX. 29. — T. Arnold, ^mons, vol. iv. p. 250. IX. 30. 
— J. Clifford, The Christian Certainties, p. 201. C. Perren, 
Sermon Outlines, p. 278. IX. 30-34. — Expositor (4th Serieg), 
vol. ii. p. 449. IX. 31. — J. Keble, Sermons for Sundays after 
Trinity, pt. i. p. 468. £. A. Bray, Sermons, vol. i. p. 341. 

Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. li. No. 2950. IX. 32. — Ihid, voL 
xviii. No. 1065. Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 81. 

A VITAL QUESTION 
• Dost thou believe?’ — J ohn ix. 33. 

What is it to believe on the Son of God ? It just 
consists in hearing God’s testimony, receiving God's 
gift, and living on Him from day to day. 

I. Seeing that God’s Woiti bears testimony to His 
Son Jesus Christ, receive that testimony : for ‘ he 
that hath received His testimony hath set to his seal 
that God is true * (John iii. SS). Now, what is the 
testimony ? See 1 John v. 10, 11 : * He that believeth 
not God hath made him a liar ; because he believeth 
not the record that God gave of His Son. And this is 
the record, that God hath given to us eternal life, and 
this life is in His Son.* 

II. The next matter is to receive Him as the gift 
of God. 

III. Then go on from day to day living on Christ, 
whom you have received, and in whom you have be- 
lieved, confiding to Him all your troubles, leaning on 
Him in all your difficulties, coming to Him in eveiy 
time of need, trusting in Him always. 

IV. Now faith in the Son of God cannot be too 
simple, definite, individual, and childlike. People 
make great mistakes on this subject. (1) To believe 
that you love the Loixl Jesus Chiist very much is not 
to believe on the Son of God. (2) To believe that 
Christ died for you j^i-sonally is not to believe on 
the Son of Gnd. (8) There are those who argue 
thus : ‘ I cannot see clearly in the Bible that I have 
an interest in Christ*. To believe in your interest 
in Christ is one thing, to believe on the Son of 
God on the w'ai rant of God’s testimony is quite an- 
other. It is as you believe on the Son of God you 
will come into the enjtiyment of realising your interest 
ill Him. It is by believing the fact of His interest 
in me I comi' to realise that I have an interest in 
Him. — Marcus Rainsford, The FuUnesa of Ood, p. 
193. 
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DOST THOU BELIEVE? 

* Do«t thou believe cm the Son of God/~JoHM ix. 35 . 

This is a very grave and soleuin question, which it 
would be well for every man to answer for Himself. 
It was asked of the man that was bom blind, whose 
eyes our Lord had opened miraculously. The answer 
of the man was in the form of another question : 
‘ Who is He, I.ord, that I may believe ?’ 

I. It is a Vital Question. — It is a vital question 
because ‘ What think ye of Christ?* is the question 
which Cod asks, and it comes sooner or later to us 
all. When our Lord came into this world, the Jews 
came to Him and said, * What must we do to work 
the works of God ? ’ ancl He said : ‘ This is the work 
of God, that ye believe on Him Whom He hath sent *. 
I'his, then, is the first step ; this is the fii*st retjuii-e- 
ment I can never be a Christian until, coming to 
God, I believe. 

II. It is a Personal Question. — ‘ Dost thou lielieve 
on the Son of God’ ? Religion is altogether a per- 
sonal thing. If he believes he believes in his soul, 
and the soul is the man. Therefore it is his own 
affair. Religion is his own pei*sonal <|ucstion with 
God, and this, as when our Lord asked it, is the 
great personal question with the soul and the con- 
science : ‘ Dost thou believe on the Son of God ? ’ 
Note what George Whitefield wrote once, long ago, 
upon tlie window pane with a diamond ring. He had 
been staying in the house of a rich man over night, 
but he recognised that there was no Saviour acknow- 
ledged in that house of wealth and luxury. In the 
morning he was a very early riser, and before he left 
bis room he wrote in large charactei-s upon the centre 
pane of glass in the bedroom these four words, one 
above the other : ‘ One thing thou lackest I ' And 
when the guest was gone the wife came along the 
corridor off which all the beautiful bedrooms operuid, 
and the door of this bedroom was open. It was a 
beautiful room. The rooms had names : there was 
the white room, for a bride when she came ; there 
was the green room and the red room, and this was 
the blue room in which George Whitefield had s!e|>t 
She went in at the open door and looked around at 
the splendid furniture — everything in keeping, every- 
thing in good tasta She looked at the window. 
She read on the window, ‘One thing thou lackest!’ 
She was transfixed ; she read it again and again. ' She 
was glued to the ground, and at last >be went for her 
husband. He went up to the window and read it, 
Then she called her two daughters — beautiful girls, 
twins — and it was read by both. They ail read it — the 
tather, the mother, and the twin sisters — ‘ One thing 
thou lackest ! ’ And God through that window pane 
In-onght them all to Christ. That window pane was 
the book through which their heai’ts were all touched 
ind changed, and they were brought to believe in 
Tesus Christ. 

Kbpkrkncbs. — IX. 3fi. — 8 purg:eon, iStfrmofw, vol. xxxvi. No. 
il41, and vol. lii. No. 3008. Expositor ( 6 tb Series), vol. xii. 


p, 246. IX. 36, 36.— T. Arnold, Strmom, vol. i. p. 146. 
Spurgeon, SvrmonB, rol. zviii. No. 1088. IX. 36-38. — 
Ibid, vol. xlvi. No. 2667* 

THE SOUL'S VISION AND HEARING OF 
JESUS 

* And Jesos said onto him. Thou hast both teen Him, and it is 
He that talketh with thee.’— John ix. 39 . 

We have, in our Lord’s interview with this sturdy 
blind man, a very remarkable exception to His usual 
methods. Generally, He was Himself reticent about 
His Messiahship, and enjoined silence concerning it 
on those who believed it. Here He devotes Himself 
to bringing this man up to the confession that He is 
the Christ, and makes to him one of the only two 
articulate utterances claiming Messiahship which fell 
from His lips, in addition to those confided to the 
immediate cuclc of His disciples. 

I. We see here the kind of people to whom Christ 
delights to make frank revelations of Hin^self. Take 
this man before us as an illustration. (1) He is stmdy, 
absolutely sincere, not to be cajoled, or brow-beaten, 
or tempted, or coaxed into saying a single word be- 
yond what He knew, but standing firmly, on his own 
two feet, on the solid basis of experienced fact, and 
refusing to be tempted one hair’s-breadth beyond 
tliat (2) Note again, how this man was faithful to 
the growing light as it dawned upon him. He passed 
through three stages in his notions alxiut Jesus Christ, 
‘The man cal leu Jesus* — ‘a prophet* — one ‘from 
God* — on these convictions he stands, and nothing 
will shake him. 

The lesson from these facts is that, if we want 
Christ to be on frank, confidential terms with us, we 
must hold faithfully by whatsoever we already see to 
|je the will and the nu^ssage of God, and we must 
he lovingly prepared to accept whatever Jesus Christ 
says, whether it confirms or contradicts our present 
prejudices or opinions, and to ‘follow the Lamb 
whithersoever He goeth’. 

II. How does Christ show Himself to such people ? 
(1) ‘Thou hast seen Him.* lie gave you the eyes 
to see ; now He has given you the Christ to look at. 
He gives us eyes to see, and He gives us Himself to 
behold. (2) Further, ‘ Thou hast l)oth seen Him, and 
it is He that talketh with thee '. The word that is 
used here in the original conveys not only the idea of 
speech, but of familiar, frank convei’sation, such as 
two friends might have with one another. Christ 
has not fallen dumb, He is still the Incarnate Word, 
and His very life’s energy, so to speak, is to impari 
Himself. 

III. The glad certitude and deepened faith that 
result from Christ’s speech and the sight of Him. 
Get, as we all may if we like, that first-hand famili- 
arity of personal intercourse with Christ, and see 
Him, as we may if we will, and we shall not want 
any more arguments and logical defences of our 
faith. — A. Maclarei^, Triumphant Gertannties, p. 
119. 
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bundnHss and judoment 

^ And Jesus said, For judgment I am come into this world, 
that they which see not might see ; and that they which 
see might be made blind.*— John ix. 39. 

That is the comment which presents itself to Jesus, 
as He thinks over this e[)isode of the healing of the 
blind man. While the blind man had reached Ix'lief, 
the Pharisees had become hardened in unbelief. 
Christ’s words still remain true, and have a meaning 
for us now. 

I. The Pharisees and the man whom they cast out 

may alike be taken as exemplifying at the present 
day the strange paradox of Jesus, which still holds 
good about blindness and sight in things spiritual, 
that those who see not eventually see, while those who 
see are made blind. It still remains true that in re- 
spect of our reception or rejection of His message 
our Lord came into this world for judgment. Christ’s 
object in coming was not to judge but to save. But 
though judgment was not a motive, it was a necessary 
result of Flis coming. Do not let us suppose that 
we can altogether escape res])onsibility for our beliefs 
on the ground of the <lifficulty which we feel about the 
evidence. Christ says, ‘ If thou believe*. He 

does not wish us to force ourselves to believe against 
the protests of our reason. It is with the heaii; that 
man believeth unto righteousness. The contrite 
heart, the purified affections, the spirit of unselfishness, 
the struggle against evil, the consecration of the will, 
the longing for goodness and God — these are the 
gifts which we must have before we can attain true 
spiritual insight, ’fhe judgment, as He describes it, 
turns entirely on the distinction between loving goocl 
and loviiij^ evil. 

II. It IS not difficult nowadays to find examplc>8 
of both these classes of people. (1) There are still 

E eople who in some respc'cts resemble the Pharisees. 

.ike the Pharisees they feel a pride in their intellec- 
tual superiority to the average man. Like the Phari- 
sees, they say, We see. But is it uncharitable to 
suggest that in some respects they are all the while 
really blind ? Blind because the organ of the spiritual 
vision has become impaired in them. (2) What a 
contrast it is to turn to the opposite type of character, 
which begins by not seeing and eventually comes to 
see. Still there are in the world simple, humble- 
minded natures, the little children whom our Saviour 
bids us resemble, the babes to whom the Father re- 
veals those things which He has hidden from the wise 
and prudent — H. G. Woods (Msister of the Temple), 
Church Family Newspaper^ voL xv, p. 492. 

RsFEaBNOBs. — IX. 39 . — Spurgeon, SermonBy vol. xxx. No. 
1798. W. R. Inge, All Saints' Sermons, 1906-1907f p. 1. 
Exjtositor (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 328. 

John ix. 41. 

* Spain sleeps on,^ says Buckle, * untroubled, unheed- 
ing, impassive, receiving no impressions from the rest 
of the world, and making no impressions upon it. 
There she lies. . . . And what is the worst symptom of 
alt ; she is satisfied with her own condition. Though 


she is the most backward country in Europe, she be- 
lieves hei-self to be the forornost' 

References. — IX. 41 . — Expositor (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 
230. X. 1-10. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 33. X. 1 - 
16 . — End. vol. i. p. 466 ; ibid, vol. xi. p. 60 . X. 1 - 18 . — iWi 
vol. iii. p. 471. 

TO HIM THE PORTER OPENETH 

*To Him the porter openeth.’— John x. 3. 

Wk read in the parable of the Good Shepherd that 
‘ to Him the porter openeth ’. We have read before 
that the sheep in the true fold are protected by a 
living gu€u*dian, for ('hrist is the Door as well as the 
Shepherd — that is, Christ and Christ alone of all true 
shepherds is His own authority. The shepherds under 
Him, if they are true, all come in His name, and speak 
by His warrant, and teach what He heus taught them. 
But He stands alone. The porter is the Holy Spirit, 
Who, as Westcott says, acts through His appointed 
ministers in each case. We have then to consider 
the work of the Holy Spirit as opening the door to 
Christ, and that work falls under two great divisions. 

I. ‘ To Him the porter openeth.’ It was God the 
Father through the Holy Spirit who opened always, 
and still opens the door to Christ. (1) Long before 
the Redeemer appeared in this world, the Holy Spirit 
opened for Him the door of prophecy. Wnatever 
criticism may do in elucidating the prophecies, we 
know that the Old Testament throos and tluills 
throughout with the promise of the Redeemer. The 
Old Testament is full of the Christ to be. It is a 
book of yearnings, of expectation, of assurance, and 
when we read it as Christ read it, then and then only 
can we understand what it means. Beginning at 
Moses, and He could not begin earlier, the Risen Lord 
expounded in psalm and prophecy, in vision and in 
parable, the revelation of Himself, till they who heard 
Him found their hearts aflame. 

(2) It was the porter who opened for Him the 
doors of breath. The immaculate body of the child 
Jesus was the creature of the Holy Ghost. The 
angel said to the Virgin, ‘ The Holy Ghost shall come 
upon thee, and the power of the Highest shall over- 
shadow thee : therefore also that holy thing which 
shall be born of thee shall be called the Son of God ’. 
When the royal hour of time, *the clear sapphire 
hour of manifestation,’ at last aiTived, the Holy 
Spirit was fulfilling His promises, and opening the 
door. It was the poi-ter that opened to the young 
child when the angels, the star, the shepherds, the 
wise men gathered round Him. Our Lora was i*eally ^ 
and truly of the substance of His mother, and that 
which was bom of a woman is brother to us. But 
it was by the Holy Ghost that He became Incarnate. 

(8) It was the Holy Ghost Who opened for Him 
the gate of His public ministry. The heavenly voice 
criea, * This is my beloved Son, in Whom I am well 
pleased *. The Holy Ghost descended upon Christ 
when He was baptised in Jordan. 

(4) It was the Holy Ghost Who had opened the 
portals of life to the Lord Jesus, Who also opened 
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for Him the poitals of death. When the time came 
when the good Shepherd was fain to give His life for 
the sheep, the Holy Spirit opened for Him the gate 
of righteousness. 

(6) Even as the Holy Spirit had opened for Jesus 
that gate of righteousness which wets the door of 
death, so He opened for Him the gate of Resur- 
I’ection. 

(6) When our Lord rose from the dead He tarried 
with His disciples forty days in a strange inviolate 
tranquillity, in which no enemy moved to hurt Him. 
Then when He had strengthened, taught, and calmed 
them the porter opened for Him the doors of glory. 
‘Lift up \our heads, O ye gates; and be ye lift up, 
ye everlasting doors ; and the King of glory shall 
come in.’ 

II. At Pentecost, when the dis(!iples were gathered 
together with one accord in one place, suddenly there 
came a sound from heaven as of a rushing mighty 
wind, and it filled all the house wheie they were 
sitting. And there a[)pcared unto them cloven 
tongues like as of fire, and it sat upon each of them. 
And they were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and 
began to speak with other tongues as the Spirit gave 
them utterance They heard th/it God had made that 
same Jesus whom they had crucified both Lord and 
Christ, and when they heard they gladly received the 
Word. And the same day there were added unto 
them about three thousand souls. ^ Thus the Holy 
Spirit again ofxjned the door to Christ by sign and 
wonder and miraculous gift. To Christ the porter 
opened three thousand hearts. 

And it is thus that the history of the supernatural 
Church redeemed by the blood of the Ljimh has con- 
tinued and will continue. — W. Robertson Nicoli., 
Sunday Evening, p. 217. 

THE SHEPHERD AND THE SHEEP 

* He calleth Hie own sheep by name, and leadeth them out' — 

John x. 3. 

These words touch on the profoundest truths con- 
cerning the I'elation of the loving soul to its Lord. 
They emphasise the essentially personal nature of the 
union between Christ and men. 

I. Notice the individualising knowledge of the 
shepherd. He calls us each hy name. 

II. Notice the individual response of the sheep. 
Religion is essentially a jiei-sonal thing. There must 
be (1) Pcreonal faith. (2) Personal love. (3) Per- 
sonal obedience. 

III. Notice the resulting society. ‘There shall be 
one fold,' — A. MACiJiaEN. 

John x. 3. 

The faintest wish to he better, the feeblest troubling 
about our spiritual state, is the first distant echo of 
the Shepherd's voice, ‘ calling us by our name It is 
an earnest that He has begun to seek us, and will 
not rest till He has found us and home us home on 
His shoulder rejoicing. — Father Tyrrell, Nova et 
Vetera, p. 193. 


John 3. 

‘ Both in a celestial and in a terrestrial sense,’ says 
Carlyle in his essay on Boswell’s Johnson, ‘ we are a 
Flock, such as there is no other : nay, looking away 
from the base and ludicrous to the sublime and 
sacred side of the matter (since in every matter there 
are two sides), have we not also a Shepherd, “ if we 
will but heai* His voice ” ? Of those stupid multitudes 
there is not one but has an immortal soul within 
him ; a reflex and living image of God’s whole uni- 
vema* 

RaFBRBNOBL — X. 3. — SpurgeoD, Sermom^ rol. xl. N#. 
2359. John Kalman, Ephemera Etemitatu, pp. 14, 21. X. 
4 . — Expoeitar (0th Series), vol. ri. p. 242. G. Body, TKeQmA 
Shepherd, p. 51. X. 5. — W. F. Shaw, Sermon Skdeket for the 
Chrietian Year, p. 59. X. 6 . — Sxpoeitcr (6th Series), voL L 
p. 235. 

CHRIST THE DOOR 

* I am the door.'— J ohn x. 7 and 9. 

What a veiy homely comparison ! What can 
you think of less picturesque and more commonplace 
than the door into a sheep-fold — a i*ough, uncouth, 
weather-beaten door, which anyone may battei* upon 
and slam. And yet our Lord uses this humble figure 
to explain what He is to those who believe in Him. 

I. The Test of the True Shepherd is that He makes 
use of the door, the right door. No man is a true 
shepherd who does not jxiint men to Jesus I’hnst, 
who does not }x>int men always, for everything, to 
Jesus Christ. 

II. He Is the Door of the Sheep as well as the 
Door of the Shepherd. — The test of being one of 
the Lord’s sheep is that you know your way through 
the door into tne fold. Sheep-folds are an absolute 
necessity in the East The night-fold is needed to 
save the sheep from the ravages of the wild beiists 
and to shelter them from the bitter cold winda T'he 
day-fold is equally nece.ssary to give them shelter 
from the burning heat of the sun, to give them 
a place where they can lie down and take their rest. 
God has a flock — a beautiful flock, the sheep of His 
pasture. Every one is markcnl with His secret mark, 
every one lielongs to Him ; God makes Himself re- 
sjxinsible, a surety and a guarantee for their preserva- 
tion and well-being. He keeps the roll ; He protects 
them ; He supplies all their need. And what is the 
name of that flock? It is the Church of Christ, the 
invisible, the mystical Body of Christ, not the visible 
Church of Christ. 

(a) He is the door of escape. 

(b) He is the door of access, the door through 
which we enter in. Jesus Christ brings us into bless- 
ing. 

III. Two very Simple Questions ; — 

(а) Do you believe honestly that Jesus Christ is 
the door? Are you depending all your hopes of 
present grace and future glory on Jesus Christ? 
There is no other door besides. 

(б) Have you entered in through Christ the door? 
It is not enough to know the door, to rejoice in 
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Gospel preaching, to look through the door and 
see how secure the promises make the children of 
God. Enter in with a cry of faith, enter in by 
the restful ness of faith, enter in by the prepara- 
tion of faith, enter in by just taking Christ as the 
door. 

Rbpbrbnobb. — X. 7. — G. Body, The Good Shepherd^ p. 70. 
H. Macmillan, Christian World Pulpit ^ vol. xlvii. p. 264. C. 
Perren, Sermon Outlines, p. 174. Expositor (4th Series), vol. x. 
p. 129. X. 7-9. — T. F. Crosse, Sermons, p. 238. C. Bicker- 
steth, The Gospel of Incarnate Love, p. 169. 

* All that came before Me are thieves and robbers.'— John x. 8. 

Some fresh light has been recently thrown upon this 
extremely difficult word. The difficulty lies partly in 
the historical reference of the words (to Pharisaic 
teachers? or false messiahsP), and partly in the fact 
that even when any such reference can be established 
it seems to leave a tinge of harshness in the saying. 
Two suggestions may be made. One is that the 
words refer to premature and external efforts made 
by priests and others to realise the function of a 
mediator between God and man. The true shepherd 
comas at the dawn to lead the sheep out to their 
pasture ; at the dawn, not before the dawn. It is a 
note of the Shepherd’s calling that He comes at the 
proper moment — as Paul puts it, when the fullness 
of the time came. Nothing about Him partook of 
the arbitrary, hasty character which attach^ to those 
who worked on their own initiative, without waiting 
for any Divine monition. In this light, the words 
would mean : * As many as have come to the flock, 
from the beginning, not waiting for the Good Shep- 
herd’s time, nor associating themselves with Him, but 
pressing forwards to rule mankind by the short 
methods of constraint.' ^ 

But, while this explains the ^Xdov irph iaov the 
other phrase, KXeTrrai real Xyaral suggests that this 
prematureness was not due to a disinterested miscal* 
culation . One function of Jesus as the true and good 
Shepherd was to lead believers out of the Jewish fold 
into the new and wider relations which assured them 
of His personal care and unselfish love. Thus, 
especially if, with Mr. H. T. Purchas (in Johannine 
Problems and Modern Needs, p. 78 f), we connect 
chap. X. with chap. ix. (where the blind man is ex- 
communicated by the Jewish authorities and then 
received by Jesus), we get a fresh and fit interpreta- 
tion of the words. They mean : ‘ All that came be- 
fore Mo, with the object of drawing people out of 
the Jevnsh fold, are thieves and robbers. This 
would refer to attempts on the pai*t of Grecian re- 
ligion and philosophy.' — James Moffatt. 

* Dr. E. A. Abbott, Johannin^ Grammar, p. 273. An apt 
historical illustration ia to be found in JoRephus's account 
(Antiq. xviii. 1, 1) of the revolutionary Judas (Acts v. 37) 
who started a crusade against tlie taxation under Quirinus. 
The historian, who naturally had no love for these zealots, 
asserts that in the course of the movement * there were very 
great robberies, and murders of our leading men, done under 
the pretext of furthering the public welfare, but really in 
hope of private gain.’ 


THE OPEN DOOR 

* 1 am the door : 1^ Me if any man enter in, he shall be saved, 
and ahall go in and out, and find pasture.’— John x. 

I. He is entrance, or the door open. It is beyond 
Question that the first application of Jesus here is to 
the Chui*ch and the kingdom, and that he looks upon 
Himself as the door of the fold of God, wherein is to 
be gathered all those who have received His Spirit, 
whether they be the sheep of this or other folds ; lor 
other sheep He has, and them He must also bring, 
and they must all enter by one door, and there shall 
be one flock and one Shepherd. But there are othen 
which suggest themselves to our minda A door is 
a means of communication. (1) Christ is the open 
door by which God has come into humanity, by 
whom God holds communication with the spirits of 
men. But it is just as true to say that He is the 
door by which we go to God, and by which we hold 
communication with God. (2) He is the door, the 
door open, by which we hold the best communication 
with one another. It is in Him that man best knows 
what brotherhood means. 

II. He is the door of safety, or the door shut 
We shut and bar the door against the night, the 
cold, the storm, and the robber. Between us and 
the storm, and the night, and the robber there is the 
barred door. That is what Christ is to men. Jesus 
is safety for those who are shut within ; but what of 
those who are shut without ? We know that there 
is a too late. 

III. He is pasture, or the door free and yet guarded. 
Not only are we safe behind Him, the door in the 
night of peril, but we can go in and out The door 
is free to us, and yet guarded against danger. 
Where do all the saints Feed? in Christ Hugh 
Price Hughes, in his last will and testament, wrote : 
‘ Put on my tombstone, ‘ Thou, O Christ, art all I 
want'. A simple Gospel truth this ; but it is these 
simple truths that quicken and gladden. — D. L 
Ritchie, Peace the Umpire and other iiermons, 

p. 8«. 

CHRIST THE DOOR 

John x. 9, 

I. Observe what it is that any man finds on entering 
the fold of Christ in the due and rightful manner. 
To begin with He finds safety. What exactly was 
He thinking of when He said the words ? It is im- 
possible to tell He does not explain Himself at 
all, perhap intending by the very vagueness of His 
language to suggest how manifold is the spiritual 
danger to which we foolish men ai-e exposed in this 
world. At any moment from many a q nailer men 
may be assailea by all soils of evil things ; while with 
regard to all of them it is true that if any man have 
Christ between him and those things he is safe. But 
let us fix on one of these dangeis only. It is ‘ the 
wi’ath of God abiding on ' the impenitent and unbe- 
lieving. The doom of the righteous God pronounced 
on sin is one of the great elements in existence we 
have to reckon with. The Shepherd has been smitten 
for the sheep. Our Saviour long ago drew the doom 
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that lay upon the world into Himself, and exhausted 
it for all who will accept what He did as done for 
them. 

II. The next blessing is indicated in the woitls 
that follow. Once His followers have fairly entered 
the fold and found shelter, they may ‘ go in and go 
out and find pasture Here, then, there is suggested 
very clearly, for one thing, the fi'cedom of the Chris- 
tian life. Believers, as some one writing on the 
pas.sage has said, ‘ are not under lock and key \ The 
sat red sphere and the secular are alike open to them. 
But take this rather in another light. If we ai^e to 
interpret the figure strictly, then the fold of this 
Sheplierd must stand for the Church, and the space 
outside for the world. And while it is right enough 
to say that the believer has perfect freedom to pass 
from the one to the other at will, it may, perhaps, be 
more pro tl table to reflect upon the service he renders 
by doing so. What the world perennially requires 
and craves, whether consciously or not, from the 
Church is the infusing into all its varied life of the 
Spirit of thrist The way in which the Church of 
Cniist fulfils its great service of breathing its own 
life and spirit — or rather the Life and Spirit of the 
Lord — into the world at large is by sending forth 
men strong in that spirit to do the world’s work. 
On the other hand, theie is in the world that which 
the Church lacks and requires always. 

III. Such then is the role assigned here to the 
followers of Christ, they are to play the part of 
mediators between the Church and the world. But 
it is only right to note in closing the benefit they 
reap to themselves. His sheep go in and out, He 
says, ‘and find pasture*. It is true that Christ 
undertakes to provide for all our inwai'd necessities. 
But at the same time we must ourselves take the steps 
that are needful. It is in the fi'ee participation in 
life in all its interests that the souls of men are 
nourished and made strong. — A, Martin, Winning 
4he Soul, p. 281. 

RsFERKNCBa. — X. 9. — Spurj^eon, SermonB, vol. xlvii. No. 
2752. C. Porren, Sermon Outlines, p. 324. J. Keble, Sermons 
joT Ascension Day to Trinity Sunday, p. 323. A Scotch 
Preacher, IVie Strait Gate, p. 61. Walter C. Smith, Sermons, 
p. 18. A. Mad area, Expontions of Holy Scripture — St John, 
p. 24. X. 9, 10. — J. D. Thompson, Chmitan IVorld Pulpit, 
vol. xlvii. p. 404. X. 9-11. — D. Fraser, Metaphors in the 
Gospels, p. 310. 

THE ABUNDANT LIFE 

* 1 am come that they might have life, and that they might 
have it more abundantly.’—JoHN x. lo. 

I. .Iksus came. All other messengers of God and all 
other men are sent. There was a man sent from God 
whose name was John. And that is the explanation 
of the lives of us all, and of our presence here in this 
world. We are here, and there is nothing we are 
more consc ious of than that we had no choice in our 
coming. Jesus came. And it is this voluntariness 
that marked all Ilis life, this conscious freedom of 
l^rsonal choice, that gives to His life such pathos 
and dignity, that makes His humility and love so 


amazing, that invests His vicarious death with such 
awe and grandeur. The only compulsion that was 
upon Him was the compulsion of love. 

II. Jesus came bringing life. His own explanation 
of Himself was that He came firom God, the fountain 
of life, and had life in Himself. It is also the ex- 
planation which those who tarried with Him as His 
close companions give. He had life in Himself, and 
has life to give to men. The gi’eat thief of man’s life 
is sin. Sin is the great destroyer. Jesus is the great 
enricher. 

III. But Jesus came bringing life to a city of death. 
We speak about the struggle for life, whether it be 
our own life or the life of others. Why a struggle? 
With whom or with what do we wrestle, from whom 
do we flee ? Death. The effort of every man’s life 
is to outrun death, to keep as long as he can out of 
reach of its clammy clasp and blighting breath. The 
world is a hungry graveyard, and time the city of 
death to which Jesus came bringing life. 

IV. Jesus came bringing life to a city of death 
where men long for life. Man hates death ; those 
who rush to it by suicide are pitied as insane ; and 
the Bible — in all that it says of it, minors man’s 
thought and feeling. 

V. Here, therefore, there is a message for the two 
classes into which the world can always be divided, 
for those who know Christ and those who do not, for 
those who have tasted of His spirit and want more, 
for those who do not have it and evidently do not 
want it. (1) The message to those who are yet away 
from Him and under condemnation is : Christ came, 
bringing life. (2) Then there is a message for Chi is- 
tians. He wants us to have an opulent life. He 
conies to give abundant life. But this abundant life 
does not come by haphazard. The spiritual world is 
an ordered world, and we have the abundant life in 
measure as we strike the roots of our life deep into 
Christ’s spirit; and as we i-eceive abundantly the 
dews of His grace we shall be fat and flourishing, we 
shall bring Jorlh much fruit, ou;r leaf also shall not 
wither, and whatsoever we do shall prosper. — ^D. U 
Ritchie, Peace the Umpire and other Sermons, p. 
43. 

John x. xa 

God surely did not create us, and cause us to live, 
with the sole end of wishing always to die. I believe 
in my heart, we were intended to priae life and enjo^ 
it, so long as we retain it. Existence never was on- 
ginally meant to be that useless, blank, ^e, slow- 
ti’ailing thing it often becomes to many, and is becom- 
ing to me, among the rest. — Chabloitk Beonti^ 
Shirley, chap. xxii. 

Referknceb. — X. 10. — J. L. ! Brooks, Christian World Put- 
pU, vol. xliii. p. 409. W. F. Shaw, Sermon Sketches for the 
Christian Year, p. 77. R. F. Horton, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xliv. p. 360. Archbishop Magee, The Gospel and the Age, 
p. 166. J. Stalker, Christian W orld Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 347. 
Joseph Parker, The Gospel of Jesus Christ, p. 166, Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xx. No. 1160. Bishop Welldon, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. Iv. pp. 22 and 264. Lyman Abbott, ihid. 
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Tol. lx. p. 98. J. M. Wilson, C<nUribtjH<m$ to Religiout 
Thoiigktgy p. 207. Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 61. X. 
11. -Spiirj^eon, Sermons^ vol. li. No. 2919. H. 8. Holland, 
Vital ValiMiSy p. 141. C. A. Berry, Vision and Dutyt p. 23. 
8. Gregory, How to Steer a Ship, p. 44. F. St. John Corbett, 
The Preacher^ s Year, p. 81. C. Bosanquet, Tender Oraas for the 
Lambs, p. 86. C. Perren, Revival Sermons in Outline, p. 147. 
'i\ F. Crosse, Sermons, p. 198. C. Kingsley, The Good News 
of God, p. 2Y7. li. M. Benson, Redemption, p. 280. C. 
Bickersteth, 'Jhe Gospel of Incarnate Love, p. 163. Expositor 
(4th Series), vol. x. p. 134 ; ibid. (7th Series), vol. v. p. 169. 

John x. ii, i 2 . 

The study of the great Greek and Homan moralists 
of the Empire leaves upon my own mind a strong 
conviction that the fundamental difference between 
heathenism of all shfides and Chinstianity is to be 
discovered in the doctrine of Vicai-ious Sacrifice, 
that is to say, in the Passion of our Lord. . . . The 
old logicians used to say that everything should be 
defined per genus et differentiam. Christianity is a 
religion ; this is its genus, this it has in common with 
all other leliiJons. It is the religion of Vicarious 
Sacrifice, or of the ax)8s, this is its differentia ; in this 
addition lies the peculiar nature which makes it what 
it is, and distinguishes it from every other member of 
the same class. — Dr. Bigg, preface to The Task of 
the Church under the Roman Empire. 

Refbrknge. — X. 11-16, — Expositor (4th Series), vol. vi. p. 
423. 

THE HIRELING SHEPHERD 
‘ He that is an hireling. ’ — John x. 12. 

The picture of the hireling shepherd is introduced 
just when the allegory has reached its highest point 
of thought and uttered its noblest message: ‘The 
GfM)d Shepherd layeth down His life for the sheep ’. 
That is the last heroism of faithfulness, the final seal 
of sacrifice ; the unutterable, convincing tragedy of 
love. Suddenly our gaze is turned to another .scene. 

Still we are among the sheep-folds. Still a shepherd 
is keeping watch. And, lo ! a gaunt and hungry wolf 
leaps into the flock before their shepherd’s eyes. And 
in a moment the shepherd drops his heavy staff, wraps 
his long outer garment about his waist, and flees for 
his life. And the wolf has its cruel will of the de- 
serted sheep. Surely Jesus set this shameful picture 
of the coward shepherd fleeing like the wind with the 
snarl of the wolf in his ears just where He did set 
it — against a fair background of courage, love, and 
sacrifice — to warn us against unfaithfulness in life’s 
high task, and to teach us what manner of men we 
must be if we are to do that task as it should be done. 

I. ‘ The hireling fleeth because he is an hireling.’ 
How those words get brought down through our 
work i n to o ur character ! How they search the hidden 
springs of action in human life I And we do not sub- 
mit willingly to the searching. We ai-e prone to be- 
lieve that there is a good deal of chance work in life, 
and that much that we say and do (chiefly, be it said, 
our least creditable words and deeds) has but a very 
slight and casual relation to what we really ara 
How often men salve theii* consciences for something 


not quite true in speech, or just in action, by assuring 
themselves that alter all they are in the main truth- 
ful and just in character! How they silence the 
judgment of conscience on their evil ways by singing 
the piuises of their good disposition ! And this is a 
perilous and even disastrous way of making life’s 
reckonings. Chameter, be it good or bad, is the de- 
termining force of action. That is the law of service. 
And to acknowledge this is vital to that profound 
moral and spiritual amendment that is the secret of 
all good works. 

Ii. ‘The hireling fleeth because he is an hireling.’ 
But that is too often the last rea>on he gives to him- 
self or to anyone else for his flight, and so he goes on 
beingan hireling. His explanation of his action is that 
he was taken by surprise, or that he was tired (for- 
getting, by-the-by, that he was not too tired to run), 
or that he had not a reliable weapon in his hand, or 
that he went to seek help. ’The only thing he will 
not say is that he ran away because he is a poor, 
mean-spirited fellow, who tries to get as much as he 
can out of life, and to give as little as possible in ex- 
change for it. The hireling is an hireling till the day 
he dares to take into his soul the bitter shame of call- 
ing himself one. And in that very confession he be- 
comes something better than the thing he has confessed 
himself to be. 

III. Perhaps a word or two may be permitted con- 
cerning the suddenness of this man’s temptation. I 
think that Jesus meant us to find some emphatic 
significance in this feature of the story. The spon- 
taneous things in life have the longest history. The 
thing that responds to the spur of the moment is the 
habit of the yeaiu Half the value of character-build- 
ing would be swept away if it were not a fact that a 
man is gloriously or shamefully himself in the moment 
when he must act without deliberation. What he 
does in that moment is the real resultant of his char- 
acter, though it may give the lie to his ideal. A man 
suddenly called upon to act may do the wrong thing, 
and yet do his duty. The saints make mistakes. A 
brave shepherd may make a tactical en*or, but only a 
hireling runs away from a wolf. We talk about a 
man rising to an occasion, but in the last deep truth 
of things that is a shallow and misleading phrase. 
No man ever rose to an occasion. If he meets the 
gi’eat occasion and deals with it as it should be dealt 
with, it is because he is living all the while on the 
level of that occasion. The most that the largest 
occasion can do for us is to give us an opportunity of 
being what we are. It cannot by the magic of its 
swift demands make us in a moment what we ought or 
ought not to be. 

IV. The hireling is contrasted with the Good 
Shepherd in that the bond between the hireling and 
his work was a bond of selfishness and not a bond of 
love. The hireling works simply for wages. He it 
the picture for all time of the utter incompetence of 
selfishness to perform the great task of life. No ideal 
lends one glint of glory to the hireling’s work. No 
enthusiasm makes it throb with sweet strong lifa No 
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hidden springs of sacrifice make the doing of it of some 
lasting worth to the toiler himself, or to the world in 
which his toil lies. And, worst of all, in the thing 
hai-dest to do and most worth doing, amid the precious 
pains and perils when it would so often seem God bids 
us find lifirs most precious opportunities, the hireling 
— the man with the inadequate motive — fails his trust 
and his Master, and flees for his life, not knowing 
that in that flight every step is taking him farther 
away fi’om the tew things worth saving — the price of 
his conscience, the cleanness of his soul, the power to 
look in the face of the Great Shepherd of the sheep. 
— P. C. Ainsworth, The Pilgrim Church, p. 285. 

References. — X. 12. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 
287 ; ibid. (7th Series), vol. v. p. 3. X. 12, IS. -Ibid (6th 
Series), vol. vii. p. 20. X. 14. — A. G. Mortimer, The ChurcEs 
Lessont for the Gfuristum Yea/r^ pt iv. p. 327. R. Hiley, A 
Year's Sermons, vol. i. p. 219. J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached 
in Sackville College Chapel, vol. i. p. 334. 

THE PERSONAL KNOWLEDGE OF JESUS 
M am the Good Shepherd and know My sheep.’— J ohn x. 14 , 15 . 
Let us consider the beautiful ideal which our blessed 
Lord would set befoi-e us as His normal manner of 
leading His sheep on into the knowledge of His 
Person. * He calleth His own sheep by name and 
leadeth them out.* Before the leading there is the 
calling. 

I know no one who has opened out this chapter 
of St. John more beautifully than Dr. Liddon in one 
of his Easter sermons. He tells us that in these 
parables our Lord rives us three pictures of His 
ministry to His people, which are all borrowed from 
the life of the oriental shepherd ; there is the morning 
ministry, the midday ministry, and the ministry of 
eventide. 

I. It is with the first of these that we are now con- 
cerned. All through the night many flocks have been 
resting in one fold. The morning dawns, and the shep- 
herd of one of the flocks comes to the entrance of the 
fold to collect his sheep ; he comes to lead them forth 
to the cool waters and the green pastures, and with 
this purpose he calls each sheep by name, and first 
one and then another answei’s, and comes out of the 
crowd of sheep, until his whole flock is gathered 
round him. Ideally, it is in the early morning that 
the Lord comes. We may take the history of Samuel 
as an illustration, and think of him as a child growing 
up in the tabernacle, only, * as yet, he knew not the 
Lord*; then suddenly there came the call of God, 
which was met by the response, * Speak, Lord, for 
Thy servant heareth*. So, in the normal develop- 
ment of Christian life, it is early in life’s morning 
that the Lord comes to call His sheep with a personal, 
individual call 

II. With conscious power of volition there comes 
self-will. The sheep breaks away and wanders from 
Christ’s flock; but the Shepherd never forsakes it. 
He goes after it into dark valleys and up the steep 
mountains it may be for long years. The realisation 
of this truth is our strength as (Christian workers ; we 
know that when we plead with some wanderer the 


Good Shepherd is pleading more effectually within the 
rebellious heart In dealing with the most hardened 
sinner, we know that we have a Friend on our side work- 
ing within the citadel of the soul ; for Jesus not only 
seeks His sheep by the ministries of His Church in every 
evangelistic agency of the present day. He seeks them 
also by His inner workings within their spirit In 
every case, whether conversion is a remembered crisis 
or not, Christians are brought into the same position 
so far as this — all alike are called into a life of con- 
scious union with Jesus. 

III. * I am known of Mine ! ’ Here is a sure test 

* Am I His ? ’ is the inquiry of some anxious soul. 
The answer must depend upon the response to another 
question, ‘ Do I know Him ? CJan I say, “ I have 
heard of Thee hy the hearing of the ear ; but now 
mine eye seeth ^Aee ” ? * The question is not do I 
know about Jesus, but do I know Himt — Gkoegx 
Body, The Good Shepherd, p. 86. 

References.— X. 14, 16. — Spurgeon, Sernums, vol. zzxii. 
No. 1877. T. K. Cheyne, Christian World PtU^, vol. 1. p. 
202. John Thomas, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixx. p. 227. 
A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — fit Jeikn, p. 34. 
X. 16. — Expositor (4th Series), vol. v. p. 110 . 

THE OTHER SHEEP 

* And other sheep I have, which are not of this fold : them alto 

I most bring, and they shall hear My voice ; and there 

shall be one fold, and one Shepherd.’— John x. 16. 

The Master here suggests that there are certain sheep 
who are safely folded. The cross widened the hoiizoii 
of our Ix)rd’s thoughts, and when He thought of the 
cross, He thought not only of those sheep whom He 
had been shepherding for those three and a half yeai-s, 
but He thought also of those other sheep. * Other 
sheep I have, which are not of this fold.’ They were 
still wandering away upon the mountains, they knew 
nothing about this Good Shepherd. His voice had 
not yet reached them. We do not hear so much of 
the horrors of heathenism in the present day as our 
fathers did, but in the early dajrs it was this that 
called forth the earnestness of the Christian diurch ; 
it was the pity for the heathen world. Now Jesus 
Christ says : ' There are other sheep, and them I must 
bring ’. You remember what that Divine compulsion 
impUed to Jesus Christ. It implied Gethsemane, it 
implied d^alvary, for * I must bring them ; even though 
it cost Me death upon the cross, I must bring them 
And now He says to His church, ‘ As My Father hath 
sent Me, even so send I you \ ‘ Surely if you are Mine, 
you must bring them.’ And how? 

L First of cul, there must be the self-humiliation 
of Bethlehem. Jesus Christ became one with our- 
selves. He took our nature upon Him. He came as 
Man. We must go down to tne very lowest, we must 
go down to the most degraded, because we know not 
out what these de^aded ones are Christ’s sheep. 

II. There must be the patience of Nazareth. Oh, 
those thirty years I how He must have yearned to go 
forth to the world ! But He waited on. And if there 
is one thing which missionary history teaches us more 
than another, it is this : Patience. 
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III. There must be the devotion iind prayerfulness 
of His ministry. How unceasingly did He go about 
His work ! And so if the Church would win these 
other sheep there must be this same union in service 
and devotion towards God. There must be the self- 
surrender of Gethsemane. Ready to go anywhere, 
ready to do anything. There must be tne self-sacri- 
fice of Calvary. And now here is the promise, * They 
shall hear My voice *. There shall be success. — E. A. 
Stuart, The True Citizen and other Sermons, vol. 
IX. p. 201. 

John x. x6. 

‘ One fold and one Shepherd * was the note of early 
Christendom. The Shepherd is still one and knows 
His sheep; but the folds are many; and, without 
condemning any others, I am of opinion that it is best 
for us all that we should all of us be jealous for the 
honour of whatever we have and hold as positive truth, 
appertaining to the Divine Word and the foundation 
and history of the Christian community. — W. E. 
Gladstone. 

Rbfvrbnobb.— X. 16. — G. Body, The Good Shepherd, p. 26. 
H. H. Henson, Godly Union and Concord, p. 126. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xxix. No. 1713. Bishop VVinnington-Ingram, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. liii. p. 317- S. Parkes Cadman, 
London Signal, No. 36 , p. 1. A. P. Stanley, Sermons on 
Special Occasions, p. 169. J. Keble, Sermons for Easter to As- 
cension Day, p. 314. H. M. Butler, Harrow School Sermons 
(2n<l Series), p. 1. Expositor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 404. A. 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — St* John, p, 40. 

THE LAW OP HARVEST 
* 1 lay down Mj life that I might take it again.’ — John x. 17. 
Is these words Christ enunciated a principle which in 
His own life and by His death He expanded and 
illustrated. The one saying of His which is unre- 
corded in the Gospels but quoted elsewhere, is to 
the effect that * it is more blessed to give than to 
rereive,’ and this states the law of His own life and 
that also of His folio were. The worthiest ideal of 
life is not to get but to give, and in this Christ has 
for ever left us an example in the following of which 
we may recover God’s original purpose for us, and 
find truest and deepest joy. 

L There is something in His simple statement, 
' I lay down My life,’ which for ever makes it impossible 
to doubt the voluntariness with which He undertook 
and carried out the task of the world’s redemption. 
His death was not, as is often affirmed, a mere object- 
lesson of the love of God without propitiatory signi- 
ficance. Still less was it merely the inevitable end 
of a life lived out of touch with the current ideas of 
the day, and hence but an example of moral heroism. 
The cross is gruesome as a pulpit, but glorious as an 
altar. And it was as to an alto that He willingly 
went, sustained by the consciousness that He laid 
down His life * for the sheep *. Calvai’y was not a 
costly mistake, but the glorious consummation of a 
plan embraced in its entirety from the beginning. 

II. But, beyond His delight in the Father’s will, 
there was a further compensation to Christ for all the 
pain of His redeeming saciifice — *the joy that was 


set before Him ’. This was the joy which He here 
expresses as taking His life again. There is delight 
inherent in the doing of all noble deeds, which is 
as a sustaining power to the one who stands alone. 
There is deep joy, too, in the very act of alleviating 
misery and pain. But such was not the joy which 
took the Saviour * as a lamb to the slaughter’. His 
was the anticipated delight of calling forth by His 
very sacrifice such responsive love as should secure 
for Him undisjjuted sway over the lives of His loveil 
ones. He laid His life down that He might take it 
^ain in other souls — souls gratefully yielded to Him 
in such completeness as that He should dwell in them 
and continue through them His work of blessing the 
world. Wherever a sinful heait recognises Him as 
Saviour and gladly receives Him as Sovereign, there 
He realises ‘ the joy that was set before Him *. 

III. And all that may be said in this respect with 
regard to Him may be said with equal force with 
regard to His followers. He has left them an example 
that they should follow His steps, and in some sense 
every Christian is a re-incarnation of His Spirit 
‘ Till Christ be formed in you ’ is the objective toward 
which all the ministries of His grace unite, and as this 
the possible increasingly becomes the eictual in our 
experience, so the law of His life shall be the law of 
ours. — J. Stuart Holden, The Pre-Eminent Lord, 

p. 18. 

GOD’S LOVE FOR JESUS 

* Therefore doth My Father love Me, because 1 lay down My 
life, that I might take it again.’— John x. 17. 

I. ‘The Father loveth Me,’ Jesus sa^s Why? 
‘ Because I to down My life.’ So note, hi*8t, that in 
His dying Jesus Christ is free. 

That is the thought filling His whole mind just 
now. He asserts it clearly enough, although without 
dwelling on it, in this verse ; He returns to and am- 
lifies it in the next. When His hour came, the 
our of lonely pain and sorrow, He met its coming 
willingly. The flock was in danger ; for its deliver- 
ance the Good Shepherd had appeared ; so, duly, the 
ransom-life was paid. It was His own act and deed. 
It was the fruit of personal choice. When it was 
open to Him to choose otherwise, He chose thus, 
going to Calvary in sacrifice that kept back nothing. 

It is in the choice of a redeeming death that the 
mighty passion of His love is seen. Remember, it 
was not obvious that He should love us. Nothing in 
the Christian religion is obvious in that poor sense. 
If when we stand before the dying Lord at Calvary, 
our instinct is to say, ‘ Of course I ’ we betray ourselves 
as blind and cold as to its central, holiest meaning. 
Redemption is not to be lightly assunied, as the 
blessings of health or commerce or civilisation may 
be ; it is a wondrous miracle, which nothing but 
Jesus’ love and power will make credible. 

II. Note, secondly, how Jesus dwng to Ood*s love 
in the darkness. His calm assured sense of the 
Father’s love, one feels, is almost startling outward 
appemances were so utterly against it The shame 
and suffering yet to come, the agony and death, the 
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dim foreboding of desolation which was crueller 
torment than them all — this was in Christs mind as 
lie spoke, and He shrank from it. No doubt mo- 
ments came when He all but longed for the cross to 
arrive more quickly, and a triumphant vision of its 
completed harvest gladdened Him ; but alongside of 
that went a shrinking and a haunting fear. * Like 
the pellucid waters of the Rhine and the turbid 
stream of the Moselle, that flow side by side over a 
long space, neither of them blending discemibly with 
the other, so the shrinking and the desire were con- 
temporaneous in Christ’s mind.* Sometimes the pain 
and reluctance grew nearly unendurable, and then, 
as in the sweat of blood, soul and body were wrung 
with anguish. And yet, as here and in other scenes, 
Jesus was able to look up, out of the very midnight 
of feeling, and grasp the faithful, unchanging love of 
God. 

III. Again we see here how God values self- 
sacrifice. It was as if the Father perceived a new 
reason for loving Christ in His acceptance of the 
cross. Strange things have been said by theologians 
as to Christ in His Passion having drunk the cup of 
God’s wrath, wrath directed against Him personany ; 
but this text scattei*s all such fancies like mists of 
dawn before the sun. Never did God love Jesus 
more than just then. He had loved Him before, ‘ere 
the worlds began to be * ; but that ineffable love was 
magnified ana enriched now, as Christ prejiared to 
die, and the great full heart of God overflowed at 
the sight of His wondrous sacrifice for a world of sin. 

IV. Note, lastly, that the surrendered life is re- 
stored. ‘I lay down My life, that I may take it 
again.* For the sacrifice made by Jesus was not the 
ca.sting away of a precious thing for ever ; it was a 
stage, rather, in its perfect realisation. He died to 
rise to a completer life, and to raise the world along 
with Him. Free in parting with life, He was free 
also in resuming it. So in due time, He took it out 
of death’s grasp, and as the great conqueror of the 
tomb flung bacK its seeming victory. And just as a 
diver sinks beneath the waves, to rise again to the 
upper air bearing the gems he went to seek, so Jesus 
Christ came back from death, not empty-handed, not 
alone, but bringing many .son.s unto glory. — H. R. 
Mackintosh, Life on Ooas Plan, p. 171. 

RErBRBNoEi. — X. 17. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xzzv. No. 
2117. Expositor (4th Series), vol. x. p. 62. 

THE SHEPHERD’S POWER OVER HIS LIFE 
‘Therefore doth My Father love Me, because I lay down My 
life, that I mi^ht take it a^ain. No man taketh it from 
Me, but I lay it down of Myself. 1 have power to lay it 
down, and I have power to take it again.’— John x. 17, 18. 

Thk Good Shepherd said, ‘Therefore doth My Father 
love Me, because I lay down My life, that I might 
take it again. No man taketh it away from Me, but 
I lay it down of My.self. I have power to lay it down, 
and I have power to take it again.’ 

This tremendous claim is more forcible in the 
original than it is even in the translation. I — the 
pronoun is emphatic — in the exercise of My personal 


will, I lay down My life with a cleai* end in view that 
I may — not ‘might’ — take it up again. No mm 
taketh it away. No man could. I nave authority, 
right, power to take it again. The Good Shephem 
was raised from the dead by the God of Peew^. That 
is one side of the truth. But it is also true that He 
rose by His own power, through the exercise of Hi» 
own will in His own right So He laid down His life. 
He was not murdered against His will. He did not 
pass away through the exhaustion of the powers of 
nature. It is not enough to say that He was willing 
to die. The full truth is that in His freedom He 
Mailed to die — and to die for the sheep. 

This power rested on His sinlessness. The Victim 
was immaculat& Our lives are forfeited, but this life 
had passed stainless through every trial, and so He 
had a right to lay it down, and a right to take it 
again. 

I. Consider what is involved in the claim of Jesue 
to take up His life. Doubtless the primary reference 
is to His Resurrection. He took up His life very 
early in the moniing of the third day. But the 
words cover a vrider field than that of the Resurrection. 
He was able at every moment of His earthly days to 
lift His life and hold it against the smiting shafte 
of light, and have no fear. ‘ Which of you convictetb 
Me of sin ? ’ He was in the fullest sense 

That awful independent of to-morrow, 

Whose yesterdays look backward with a smile. 

Perhaps the hardest thing in a preacher’s experience 
is that he cannot take up his life. He can ask his 
hearei-s to follow him as tar as he follows Christ, and 
that is but a little way. We fully believe that many 
are kept from the ministry because they think that 
they cannot translate into daily life that ideal of 
thought and care and purity revealed in the New 
Testament. They shrink unaer the thought of their 
far-reaching and radical shortcomings. They might 
be content to be ignorant of much that their hearers 
know, so long as they were sure of the one Gospel 
that is needful. But it is another thing when they 
reflect on their inconsistencies. Sometimes we might 
even say that all that is best in any unregenerate or 
regenerate nature bids them keep in the background 
and hold their peace. And yet it has pleased God 
that the treasure should be in earthen vessels. It has 
pleased God to lay necessity on frail and tempted 
natures to enter the ministry of reconciliation. Better 
to have this heart-ache than a conscience that has 
been drugged with anodynes, or burnt out with 
caustics. "Fhese fears, these yearnings, these agonies 
are laid to rest by the cross. 

IL Again and again the preachers of redemption 
have desired to lay down their lives for the brethren. 
Moses sought this boon, David sought it, Paul sought 
it, and others of less degree in multitudes have thrilled 
with the same desire. Th^ have longed if it might 
so be to be accursed from Christ for tneir brethren. 
But One alone among the sons of men could lay down 
His life. The Good Shepherd had power to lay it 
doMoi, because He was in all points tempted like as 
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we are, yet without sin. The sheep have died for the 
Shephera many and many a time. From St. Stephen 
to the last martyr in China the sheep have given their 
lives for the Shepherd. But it was in quite another 
manner that the Shepherd gave His life for the sheep. 
His life availed. He died instead of them ; they 
could not die instead of Him. Great even in human 
life is the power, the majesty, the wealth of sacrifice. 
But no sacrifice avails to take sin away save the sacri- 
fice of the Undefiled. 

III. It will be seen that Christ and His Apostles 
looked at sin from the point of view of the spiritual 
world, and the law obtaining therein. To them and 
to all Christians sin is the greatest of all evils, even 
irrespective of its injurious effect upon man. The 
primary mischief in it is the insult done to God. It 
is this view that explains the Atonement, and the 
heart of Christianity is taken out when the Atone- 
ment is obscured. 

It is to the novelists rather than to the preachers 
that we have to go nowadays for that note of warning 
which rings through all tne Bible. By what right 
does anyone assure the sinner of comparative immunity 
in time and in eternity ? We can understand thought- 
ful men who have rejected Christianity saying : 

‘ There may be heaven ; there must be hell ’. It is 
better to take heed, and ble.ssed is he who is not 
ashamed of Christ’s sternest words. Perhaps the 
most striking close of any novel is the last sentence in 
Dumas’ amazing story. The Vicomte de Bragelonne. 
D’i\rtagnan, the brave musketeer, is called to die. 
He takes leave of his comrades, including the traitor 
Aramis, with whom he had not quanelled, in woixls 
which represented many things. ‘Atho.s, Porthos, 
farewell till we meet again ! Aiamis, sulieu for ever I ’ 
— W. Robertson Nicoll, Sunday Evening^ p. 171. 

Khfbrknces. — X. 17, 18. — H. Alford, Semwm on Christian 
Doctrine, p. 223. X. 18. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 
423 ; ibid. vol. v. p. Ill ; ibid, vol. vii, p. 222 ; ihid, (0th 
Series), vol, iii. p. 471. X. 20. — IhidL vol. iv. p. 286. X. 

22. — S. Gregory, How to Steer a Ship, p. 12. Expositor (4th 
Stories), vol. i. p. 200. X. 22, 23. — A. P. Stanley, Sermons on 
Special Occasions, p. 10. H. J. Bevis, Sermons, p, 98. X. 

23. — H. Bonar, Short Sermons for Family Reading, pp. 48, 66. 

John x. 22-24. 

The evangelist perhaps implies that it was an aggra- 
vation of these oitter controversies that they should 
have been foi*ced on the great Teacher under such 
conditions, and that the keenness of the winter gave 
edge to the malignity which beset Jesus Christ on 
every side. — T. G. Selby, Ministry of the Lord 
Jesus, pp. 304, 805. 

TELL US PLAINLY 
* If Thou art the Christ, tell us plainly.’— John x. 24. 

I. Ai.l speech has its limitations, and the plainer the 
speech tne narrower are those limitations. A plain 
truth is necessarily a small truth. If you are deter- 
mined to say a plain thing you must be content to 
say a very little thing. If plainness is your one ob- 
ject you are committed to a fragmentary conception 


of truth. Of course, 1 am speaking of the world of 
abiding spiritual realities. You can summarise all 
the outward facts of life. You can put exact account 
of the weather into a sentence. And wherevei* it is 
possible to be terse and concise and sharply definite, 
it is our duty to try to be so. In our concrete life, 
amid all outward things, most of us would be better 
understood if we said less. The things of the hour 
demand a plainness of sj^eech that befits the definition 
and brevity of the hour. It is our duty to put a thing 
into a nutshell — if it is no bigger than a nut But 
when we try to put illiraital)le truth into a nutehell, 
we leave a good deal of it out And that which we 
may think we have stated we have probably misstated. 
Limitation is own brother to perversion. History 
tells us that it has never been more than a few steps 
from the shrine of the partly true to the shrine of the 
wholly false. 

II. But if you leave the last word of the Jews’ plea 
out of your reckoning, the plea itself is still a pitiably 
blind and vain one. ‘ If Thou art the Christ, tell us.^ 
That appeal, as it stands, reveals an utter ignorance 
of the way the truth advances in the earth and makes 
its conquests in the souls of men. That advance and 
conquest are not made essentially by means of words. 
The truth depends stmngely little upon verba) state- 
ment The two gi-eat bonds of social life are justice 
and love. Look at these things. Consider the very 
terms of their existence. Honour, one of the loveliest 
blooms of justice, dwells in silenca It is an unutter- 
able thing. To try to state it is to make it something 
less than it is. To explain it is to make it impossible. 
To fling it about in gusts of words, as men have flung 
it, is to reduce it, as men have reduced it, to a mere 
fiction, void of all that is vital and binding. Without 
honour life at its best is impossible. But honour is 
the last thing that is mentioned among honourable 
men. The knowledge of a thing comes not by the 
telling thereof. No man was ever told anything finally 
worth knowing. No hearsay ever broke the silence 
of life’s inner room. It is not by means of the utter- 
ances, the assertions, the dictations and definitions 
and reasonings of them that teach that ever any man 
gained one truth for the everlasting succour of hb 
soul. The hours that bring the truth into a man’s 
soul are hours when the truth stands before him, in 
all its radiant beauty too fair to need adorning, in all 
its splendid strength too strong to need support, in 
all its final and irresistible simplicity too simple to 
be interpreted. And the question of how many and 
how luminous these houm shall be we each decide for 
ourselves. Jesus Christ came to kindle that light of 
truth for us in every hour and place of Kfe. He has 
made all the hours luminous for the humble and 
obedient heart In Him the eternal truth is always 
with us. 

III. Jesus stood in the world open-armed. He 
called to men amid their burdens, toils, and sorrows, 
amid the very things that confuse the mind, and 
crush hope and entei-prise, and make for indifference 
and despair. And it follows that He must be life's 
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simplest and most easily found fact for us all. There 
must be some perfectly simple point of ^ntact be- 
tween every human life and tne Divine Saviour. And 
there is. We need but to accept the verdict of our 
conscience, the ultimatum of our human weakness, the 
sorrow that waits for every sinful soul in the dreadful 
quietness of life, and, lo ! our trembling hands have 
touched the Christ, and if we will let Him He will 
hold us fast for evermore and lift us surely up to all 
the light and love of God. — Percy Ainsworth, The 
Pilgrim Church, p. 40. 

Rbfbrbnorb.— X. 24.—Exp(mtar (4tb Series), vol. i. p. 83 ; 
Qnd. voL V. p. 23 ; ibid, (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 269 ; ibid, 
▼ol. z. p. 300. 

THE VOICE OP THE TRUE SHEPHERD 

‘ My sheep hear My voice.*— John z. ay. 

‘ My sheep hear My voice.’ This was true in the days 
of His flesh, and it is still and for ever true. It is 
the cardinal fact of mysticism. The Great Shepherd 
of the sheep does not say, ‘ My sheep hear My words,’ 
or ‘ My sheep read My words ’. True, we Imve His 
utterances in the Holy Scriptures, and not one jot or 
tittle of these can {lass. But the words would be 
little if we had not beside the words the voice of the 
Living Teacher. Says Fenelon : * Without the actual 
inspiration of the Spirit of grace, the inward teacher 
ana soul of our souls, we could neither do, will, nor 
believe good. We must silence every creature, we 
must silence oui*8elve8 also to hear in a profound 
stillness of the soul these inexpressible thoughts of 
Christ. The outward word of the Gospel itself 
without this living efficacious word within would be 
but an empty sound.’ 

The vital truth of Christianity is that Christ still 
speaks in the soul that will heed and hear Him. 

I. To have heard that voice on earih — how great 
the wonder would have been I To have heard that 
dear ‘ Verily, verily,’ in a world distracted and con- 
fused — how unspeakably blessed would have been the 
rest that followed I For when He said, * Verily, 
verily,’ doubts and reasonings and questions and 
sonows fell down at His feet as dead. That ‘ Verily, 
verily/ opened the secrets of heaven and the mysteries 
of the lather. They who heard it built upon the 
rock, and their house could not be shaken. ‘ Verily, 
verily’ — these words coming from Him Who is faith- 
ful and true stood like great pillars at the porch of 
love’s holy temple. 

II. The voice of the True Shepherd is heard in 
warning, and calling, and entreaty, and pleading, as 
He goes forth to seek the sheep. By great and 
teixible things the Shepherd often accomplishes the 
work of salvation. Wind and fire and eaii;hquake 
have their place in the Shepherd’s labour, but it is 
not the final place. In the end it is the still small 
voice that sj^aks, and woos, and wina In the Recon- 
ciliation, says one, there are no blows, nor beats of 
drum, nor bolts of tempest ; love is the captain of this 
bloodless war. The manner of Living Love is gentle- 
ness. Our eyes have seen our teachere, but they have 


sought in vain to bring us back. We have seen them, 
father, teacher, friend, minister. They have shown 
us the right way, but we would not take it But the 
unseen Teacher speaks, and we hear the word behind 
us. As we try to flee away from it it pursues. The 
word is Return, Retui-n, Return. 

III. The voice of the True Shepherd speaks for the 
comfort, the consolation, the assurance ci the sheep 
still making their way through the earthly wildeinesa 
The Shepherd calls us to disregard the clashing and 
clamant voices of the world. He says of the souls 
that are entangled in the here and now, ' My sheep 
hear My voice. I say unto you ’ — and if we hear 
that, our troubles are ended. 

How shall we hear the voice of the True Shepherd ? 
We must be fain to hear it. We must hush the soul 
into a deep stillness, the stillness of expectation and 
rayer. In John Woolman’s Journal, one of the most 
eautiful books in the world, we read how he received 
the Divine communication. ‘I went to meetings in 
an aweful frame of mind, and endeavoui*ed to be 
inwardly acquainted with the language of the True 
Shepheid.’ * There was a care on my mind so to pass 
my time that nothing would hinder me from the most 
steady attention to the voice of the Tme Shepherd.’ 
Speaking of a journey to Newport, he writes : ‘ We 
went through much labour in this town, and now, in 
taking leave of it, though I felt close inward exercise 
to the last, I found inward peace, and was in some 
degi*ee comforted in the belief that a good number 
remained in that place who retain a sense of truth, 
and that there are some young people attentive to the 
voice of the heavenly Shepherd ’. When he was on 
his journey to London, ne wrote : ‘ My mind was 
turned towards Christ the heavenly Counsellor, and 
feeling at this time my own soul suojected, my heart 
was contrite before Him’. Thus John Woolman 
lived and died in a deep inward peace, of which he 
said, ‘ When our minds entirely yield to Christ, that 
silence is known which followeth the opening of the 
last of the seals ’. In this silence nought is heard but 
the voice of the True Shepherd. — W. Robertbom 
Nicoll, Sunday Evening, p. 226. 

Rbferkkobs. — X. 27. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. zvii. Na 
993. X. 27, 28. — H. Alford, Easter-tide Sermons, p. 62. X. 
27-30. — Spurgeon, Sermons, rol. xzxv. No. 2120. 

THE PERSEVERANCE OF BELIEVERS 

give unto them eternal life, and they thall never perish^ 
neither shall any man pluck them out of My hand. — Jorb 

X. 28. 

* The gifts and calling of God are without repentance/— 
Romans xi. 29. 

I BEUEVE in Perseverance because I believe in the 
Sovereignty of God, and I believe in the Sovereignty 
of God because I see it in history and experience. 
And thus I am persuaded that it is impossible for a 
true believer, since he is in the grip of God’s puipose 
of grace, ever to fall away and at last be lost, ft k 
Sovereign Grace that first moves us to repent and 
believe, and it will carry us invincibly through all 
weakness and disloyalty to the final consummation. 
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This faith is a splendid encouragement, yet it is 
open to serious criticism, and I wish now to consider 
the main objections which have been urged against 
it, and to show that, as it seems to me, they spring 
from misunderetanding of the doctrine. 

I. The doctrine, it is alleged, is contradicted by 
experience. Have we not all known men who lost 
their early faith and relapsed into irreligion ? 

Yes, and it would be a poor evasion to suggest 
that there never was any reality in their faith, and 
that they did not fall from grace inasmuch as they 
had never been in it. My answer is that we must 
distinguish between falling from grace and back- 
sliding. A believer, by reason of indwelling sin, is 
liable to the latter — witness David and Peter and all 
the saints in every generation ; but, by i*eason of the 
faithfulness of God, he is ensured against the former. 

When Cromwell was dying, he was troubled. 
‘Tell me,' he said to a minister who stood by his 
bed, ‘is it possible to fall from grace?' ‘No,* was 
the reply, ‘it is not possible* ‘Then,* said the 
dying man, ‘ I am safe, for I know that I was once in 
grace.* 

Yes, ‘once in Him, in Him for ever — thus the 
eternal covenant stands*. This is theology, but it is 
poetry too, as all true theology is, since, as Poccaccio 
says, ‘theology is nothing else than the poetry of 
God *. 

I cannot, I will not believe that any soul that has 
been pursued with importunate prayers and carried 
in faith's loving arms to the feet of Jesus, will at the 
last be an outcast from the Father’s House. ‘ Go thy 
way,* said the man of God to Monica as she wept for 
her ening Augustine ; ‘ it cannot be that the son of 
those tears should perish.* 

II. It is objected that it is a perilous doctrine, 
fostering a spirit of security. What need to watch 
and strive if our salvation be assured ? 

This is a perversion of the doctrine, and it is 
nothing new. When St. Paul preached Justification 
by Faith apart from Works, there were some who 
said : ‘ I^t us continue in sin that grace may abound ; 
let us do evil that good may come.* ‘ What does it 
matter,’ says the monk in Pascars Provincial Letters^ 
‘by what way we enter Paradise? As our famous 
Father Hinet remarks : “ Be it by hook or by crook, 
what need we care if we reach at last the Celestial 
City ? ** * And there is a sort of logic in this argu- 
ment, but it docs not stand the test of experience. 

In the home of my childhood I used to watch the 
ships passing up the beautiful Firth, laden with the 
merchandise of far-oflP lands ; and it was a brave sight 
as they came proudly into port with their white wings 
spread and their flags flying in the breeze. But once 
I witne ssed a spectacle which touched my imagination 
and is still vivid in my remembrance. It had blown 
a heavy gale, and a hapless barque had been caught 
by the tempest outside the Firth. She was loaded 
with timber, and when the hold was full, they had 
piled more on the deck, making her top-heavy. The 
gale smote her, and she capsized She did not sink. 


for the timber kept her afloat ; she simply ‘ turned 
turtle,* and swam keel uppermost A flotilla of tugs 
went to the rescue and towed her in this poor plight 
up the Firth. When she got into shoal water, her 
masts touched the bottom, and the divers went down 
and cut them adrift. Then she was righted, an<l lay 
a dismasted, water-logged hulk. She got into har- 
bour, but it was a pitiable home-coming. Would 
the crew have been content had they foreseen it. 
Would they have said : ‘ Be it by hook or by 
crook, what need we care if we reach at last thi 
harbour?’ 

And who would be content to reach heaven after 
this fashion— just saved and no more ? For my part 
I would rather perish outright. I want ‘ an abunuant 
entrance*. I want to sail into the harbour with my 
sails spread and my flag flying. And I am sure that 
it is thus that Christ would have it. — David Smith, 
Man's Need of Ood, p. 69. 

* Neither shall any man pluck them out of My hand. J ou n x. aA. 
This text is frequently quoted in the letters of 
Melanchthon, and in his later years it was pioliably 
his favourite verse of Scripture. On 4th March, 
1646, soon after Luther’s death, he wrote to Frederick 
Myconius, pastor of the church at Gotha, who was 
very ill and neanng his end : ‘ Dearest Frederick, 
'Fhose most sweet words of the Son of God have often 
comforted me in great sorrows : “ None shall pluck 
My sheep out of My hand ’*. Do not let us search for 
any other definition of the sheep, but let us b<^ con- 
tent with that inteipretation wnich Christ gives us 
when He calls “sheep ” those who hear and love the 
Gospt l. Such we surely are. Let us therefore have 
a sure hope amidst all the dangeis of this life and in 
death that our Shepherd the Son of God is present 
with us as our Guardian and Defender. Now that 
Luther has been called away from this mortal life, 
heavier cares and toils come upon me besides my 
sorrow. May the Son of God, the true Sh<‘pherd, 
not leave us orphans.* — 0. R, vol vi. No. 8406. 

Luke Cranach the Younger drew a very strikiM 
portrait of Melanchthon on his death-bed (1660). 
The inscription includes these words: Postrerna 
verba ejus fuemnt: Nemo rapiet ^oves meas e» 
manu mea (John x.). 

If this verae was not actually the last utterance of 
Melanchthon, it was repeated by him often, and on 
the day of his death it was one of the passages 
recited at his bedside by his friends. 

Referbncbb. — X. 28. — Spurgeon, Sermoiu^ vol, jdL No. 
720, and vol. xviii. No. 1060. Expositor (4th Series), vol. li. p. 
61. X. 29.:— A. D. Wilberforce, Christian World Pulpit^ 
vol. xlviii. p. 88. X. 30.— C. S. Macfarland, Christinn 
World Pulpity vol. lx. p. 133. R. J. Campbell, Sermons 
Addressed to Indvvidtuilsy p. 297. Expositor (4th Serien), veL 
ii. p. 99. X. S4.—Ihid. (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 272. X. Si. 
C. D. Bell, The Name Above Every Nsm/e, p. 30. J. SmRk, 
The Integiity sf Scripturey p. 34. X. 36. — W, G. Horder^ 
Christian World Pulpily vol. Iv. p. 88. Expositor (6th Series)^ 
vol. iv. p. 6. X. 37, 38. — F. D. Maurice, Sermonsy vol. v. p. 
129. X. 38. J. Hammond, Harvest and Flower SemumSy 
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p. 1 . Expositor ( 6 th Serifis), yol. tI. p. 356. X. 39. — Ibid, 

Tol. i. p. 195. X. 39-42.— Spurgeon, Sermons, vol, xxxii. 

No. 1924, and vol. xllx. No. 2818. X. Al.— Expositor ( 6 th 
Series), vol. vi. p. 33. 

BETHANY 

John xi. z. 

On* of Robert McCheyne's sayings is still remembered 
in Collace (the scene of the early ministry of Dr. 
Andrew Bonar) : * Bethany was known in Scripture 
not so much as Bethany, but as the town of Mary and 
her sister Martha I wonder who in this place gives 
the name by which it is known in heaven ? It will 
not be known there as Collace, but as the town of — 
mrhaps some bedridden believer up in the hills. — 
neminiscenoes of Db, Andrew Bonar, p. 8. 

Rbfbrbnom. — XI. 1. — Expositor (4ih Series), vol. i. p. 182. 

XI, 1 - 4 . — C. Bosanquet, The Consoler and the Sufferer, p. 1 . 

XI. 3. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxvi. No. 1518. T. F. 
Crosse, Sermons, p. 100. S. H. Fleming, Fifteen Minute Ser- 
mons for the People, p. 85. XI. A,— Ibid, p. 89. 

THE LOVED FAMILY 

* Jesus loved Bdartha and her sister and Lazarus.’— J ohn xi. 5 . 

St. John never would have made this statement un- 
less the love of Jesus had been most marked and well 
known. And there may be families upon the earth 
at this present moment of whom the same statement 
may be made. We all of us feel what an honour it 
would be if our own family were such an one. And 
it is to be noticed that into that family circle Jesus 
entered, during the last few days of His earthly career, 
night after night It was His one place of rest. It 
was the only place where He received one iota of 
consolation. 

L Lazarus. — In Bethany, Simon the leper lived, 
and he gave a feast — a feast during such a week of 
sorrow. What made Simon’s feast memorable was 
that Lazarus was present, and ‘ Mary anointed the 
feet of Jesus’. The guests must have looked at the 
man who had been dead and buried for four days, 
and they must have wondered. They must have 
gazed at him in awe. You will note how reticent the 
narrative is. A fabrication would have told us some- 
thing of the unseen world into which for a time 
Lazarus had been ushered. Let me here say with 
emphasis that the very clearest evidence that can be 
given does not necessarily create faith. The resurrec- 
tion of Lazarus was not denied — it could not be denied 
— there were too many witnesses to this astounding 
fact ; yet, when the Pharisees heard of it they hated 
Jesus the more, and they planned Ilis death. 

II. Mary. — From Lazarus let us tum to Mary. 
Mary seems to have been the only person upon the 
face of the earth with the least knowledge of the 
approac‘hing death of Jesus. She, who loved to sit 
at His feet, learned more than Peter and John and 
James of the Apostles. And Mary’s action was 
singular. She came beforehand to anoint His body 
for the burying. And so she poui'ed the precious 
ointment over His feet and, stooping over, wiped them 
with her hair, as evidence, not only of service and 
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love, but of faith. But Judas cared nothing for 
Mary’s faith. Wicked men are i*ebuked for attempt- 
ing to hinder in the slightest degi ee the zeal of those 
who love and serve our blessed Saviour. They can 
use their arguments against the followei's of Jesus 
going to church, they can sneer at district visitors 
trying to afford some little consolation in the midst 
of sorrow, they can laugh at self-denial as shown on 
behalf of our missionary enterprise. It seems to me 
that there should come to them, if only they are 
students of that blessed book which is free and open 
to all, the peremptory words of our Master: ‘Let 
her alone 

III. Martha. — Now let us turn to the personality 
of Martha. It was her habit to think of and to help 
others; it was her home characteristic, and the char- 
acteristic 18 here to be noted in the house of her 
neighbour, Simon the leper. She would do all in her 
power to give Jesus full honour at the feast. And 
Jesus loved her, iust as He loved Mary and I^zarus. 
Her responsive love was service, while Mary’s was 
contemplation and meditation at the feet of Jesus. 
Martha was like St Paul: Mary resembled St. John. 

Rkfbrenoes. — XI. 5. — W. H. Parsons, Christian IVorld 
Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 294. C. S. Horne, Relationships of Life, 
p. 31. J. Keble, Sermons for the Sundays After Trinity, p. 
299. Preacher's Magazine, vol. x. p. 302. Expositor (0th 
Series), vol. viii. p. 125. XI. 5, 6. — A. Maclaren, Expositions 
of Holy Scripture — St, John, p. 74. XI. 5-7. — C. Bosanquet, 
The Consoler and the Sufferer, p. 17. 

THEREFORE 

John xi. 6. 

Therefore — surely there is no more amazing illative 
conjunction in literature than this Therefore. He 
loved the two sisters, and therefore .stayed away 
from them. They were in deep trouble and His 
presence might prevent the stroke from falling, ‘ If 
Thou hadst been here, my brother had not died,’ was 
the spontaneous cry of each of them (v. 21, S2), 
therefore He did not go ! He had the intelligence. 
He knew their grief. He foresaw what was coming. 
He loved them, and therefore He withheld HLs help, 
remained away till the blow had come, and only went 
to find them bereaved and to mingle His tears with 
theirs. 

Can it be a misprint — this Therefore — a mistrans- 
lation, a defect in the MS. ? No ; we tum to the 
Greek 'Pestament, we examine the variants. Tliere 
is no room for this explanation. Was the original 
writer careless or inexact ? Ought he to have said : 
‘ Now Jesus did not love Martha and Mary, and 
therefore He abode two days ’ ? Or ought he to have 
used an advci-sative, instead of an illative conjunc- 
tion ? Might it not have been : ‘Jesus loved Martlia 
and Mary, and yet he abode two days ' ? Or, per- 
haps, better still, should it not read : ‘ He loved them, 
but wsw unable to come for two days ’ ? Are we not 
to think that He was anxious to come at the earliest 
moment— that He did come at the earliest moment, 
but obstacles and liindrances occuned ? He was de- 
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lajed and only arrived breathless at the last moment, 
to find He was too late ? No, the calm narrative is be- 
foi’e our eyes ; the Therefore is imperturbable. We 
cannot, we may nbt, alter it ; we must accept it. 

But if it is there and is to be taken as the con- 
sidered thought of the evangelist, who is laving bare 
for us the movement of Christ's mind, this unex- 
pected and improbable Therefore may become the 
clue to our troubled life. I see a gleam of light, I 
begin to interpret things which have puzzled me by 
it. Because He loved Martha and Mary He stayed 
away and let their brother die. Because He loved 
them He led them through that sorrow, the sharp 
anguish of the.death, the dull misery of the burial, 
the thought of the body decomposing in the tomb. 
This permission of sorrow and death and bereavement 
came from His love for them ! 

This may explain much — Jesus is not only as 
a man to us, He is also as God. Here we light on 
the mystery which has almost daily puzzled us. He 
loved inc, and therefore He let me stumble down the 
dark and broken way, not holding out to me a hand. 
He loved me, and therefore He let my powers decay, 
my light be quenched, my success halt, my life sink 
down broken and contemned. He loved me, and 
therefore He took from me the desire of my eyes, 
the one who was more than life to me. He loved 
me, and therefore He gave me long years of sickness 
and suffering, hopes which had no realisation, pur- 
poses which could never be fulfilled. 

What, then, is the explanation of the Therefoi’e ? 
The ills we dread are good for us, the pi’climinaries 
and the occasions of the greater blessing. We had 
not known the Resurrection but for death, nor 
imdei-stood the rapture of restoration but for loss. 
This Therefore carries us to the explanation even of 
the ultimate and tormenting difficulty, the existence 
of evil, man's first disobedience, the struggle and the 
travail of human life. Why do we not admit that of 
this, and of all, we have the solution, if we read this 
paradoxical conjunction aright ? He loved us, there- 
fore He permitted all this to be. — Robert F. Horton, 
Christian World, 24th November, 1910. 

Referencbs. — XI. 6. — J. G. James, British Congregation- 
alist, 23rd Aug^ust, 1906, p. 81. XI. 8-10. — C. Bosaaquet, 
The Consoler and the Sufferer, p. 33. 

THE NUMBER OF THE HOURS 
‘ Are there not twelve hours in the day ? ’—John xi, 9, 

I WAKr to use these words as a lamp to illumine some 
of the characteristics of the Lord. For they seem to 
me to irradiate first, the earnestness ; second, the 
fearlessness ; and third, the fretlessness of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ. 

I. First, then, their light on the earnestness of 
Christ. What first an-ests us, reading the life of 
Jesus, is not His strong intensity of purpose. It is 
only gradually, and as our study deei^ns, that we 
feel the push of that unswerving will. We slowly 
discern the pressure of a mighty purpose moving 
without a swerve towards its goal. For that whole- 


hearted zeal wei'e many reasons which it does not 
fall to me to touch on here. But one was the certain 
knowledge of the Lord that there were only twelve 
houi*s in His day. It is always very wonderful to me 
that Christ thus felt the shortness of the time. This 
child of eternity heard with quickened ear the 
muffled summons of the fleeting hours. Most men, 
as Professor Lecky says, are afraid to look time in 
the face. 

II. In the next place, our text illuminates Christ's 
fearlessness, and that indeed is the textual meaning 
of it, for it was when the disciples were tiying to 
alarm Him that Jesus silenced their suggestions so. 
It is always a source of buoyant strength when a 
man comes to see that his way is oixlered. But re- 
member, according to the Master's doctrine, our 
times are fixed as surely as our ways ; and if we are 
here with a certain work to do, which in the pur- 
poses of God must be fulfilled, no harm can touch U8, 
nor is there power in death, till it draws to sunset 
and to evening star. And just here we ought to 
bear in mind that the true measurement of life is not 
duration. We live in deeds, not breaths — it is 
not time, it is intensity that is life's measurement 

III. Then lastly, our text illuminates Christ's fret- 
lessness. For never was there a life of such untiring 
labour that breathed such a spirit of unruffled calm. 
Every day was thronged with incident or danger. 
Yet through it all, with all its stir and movement, 
there is a brooding calm upon the heart of Christ 
that is only comparable to a waveless sea asleep in 
the stillness of a summer evening. All that God 
calls us to, and all that love demands is fitted with 
perfect wisdom to the twelve houia Therefore be 
restful ; do not be nervous and fussy ; leave a little 
leisure for smiling and for sleep. — G. H. Morrison, 
The Wings of the Morning, p. 2S6. 

WALKING IN THE LIGHT 

* If any man walk in the day, he stumbleth not, became he 
■eeth the lifi^ht of this world.’— John xi. 9 . 

In order to get the fiill force of these words the first 
great principle in them is this : — 

I. He who walks with God walks in the day. 

II. He who walks in the light of God walks with 
unerring certainty of step. 

Ill He who walks in the light of God shall stand 
firm before all temptation. 

IV. He who walks in the light of God shall be up- 
held in the midst of sorrows and dangers. — A. Mac- 

IJ^REN. 

Riapbrbngb.— XI. 10. — Bishop Welldon, ChrMam WesrUi 
Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 109. 

‘ Our friend Lazarus slecpeth.’— John xi. ii. 

‘ I HAVE seen in more than one Chi'istian he6u:t,’ says 
Pere Gratry, ‘that gloomy and obstinate courage 
which accepts death. But it seems to me that this k 
not heroism in its highest beauty. It is the some- 
what peevish heroism of the Apostle Thomas who 
cried out, when he heard that Lazai*u.s was dead: 
” Let us also go, that we may die with Him ". I pre- 
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fer that radiant and Divine cheerfulness which says : 
** Our friend Lazarus sleepeth ; but I go that I may 
awake him out of sleep/' 

RaFSRBNoas. — XI. 11. — S. Cox, ExposMmi, p. 428. T. 
Arnold, Sermom, vol. ii. p. 198, J. C. M. Bellew, Chrtti in 
Life, Lif% in ChrUt, p. 180. XI. 11-15.— C. Bosanquet, Th$ 
(hmoler and the Sufferer, p. 49. XI. 12. — Expotilor (6th Series), 
yol. X, p. 136. XI. 14, 15.— Spurgeon, Sermoni, voL x. No. 
585. iapoeUar (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 297. 

ST. THOMAS 

* Let us also go, that we maj die with him.'— J ohn xi. i6. 

I. The first thing which stands out high and clear as 
a beacon of hope for all time is this, that one of 
( ’hrist's friends was a doubter. If it had not been for 
this, we might have been earned away by the popular 
idea that doubt in itself is wicked, and that instead 
of bravely facing doubts, and laying the spectres of 
the mind, we were meant to stifle the free play of our 
reason, and, as people say, ‘just believe*. 

II. But to safeguard this, we must notice that 
Thomas, to use a phrase of Plato’s, * doubted well *. 
(1) He realised what was involved in his doubts : 
there was not a grain of aiFectation about him. 
Doubt does not lose Christ’s friendship, but flippancy, 
conceit, and levity undoubtedly do. (2) Thomas 
doubted well bec*ause he was loyal, not only to Christ 
but to the Chuich. (8) He wants light. There is a 
way of seeking for truth which does not want to find 
it. ‘ What can be better than seeking for truth ? * 
asked a Seculaiist lecturer, ‘ Why, finding it,' was 
the obvious retort ; and we may all take whether we 
think so as the true test of good or bad doubt 

III. If the doubter doubts well, Christ is prepared 
to oflfer proofs, (1) There is nothing wrong with the 
documents which He puts into our hands — they have 
been tested again and again, and subjected to the 
fiercest light, but they have come out more clearly to- 
day than ever. (2) But we are not dependent solely 
on the documents What originated this extraordi- 
nary fact in history called the Christian Church? 
You may be certain that if the last that was seen of 
Christ was on the cross of Calvary, then it would 
have been the last that would have been seen of the 
Christian Church. (3) And so again with Sunday. 
How did a body of Jews, conservative beyond all 
thin^, change their holy day from Saturday to 
Sunday ? There is no explanation, and there never 
has been any explanation, except that something 
happened on the Sunday, so extraordinary and so 
transcendent, as to throw every other day entirely into 
th(^ shade. (4) And so again, what became of the 
Ixird’s body? Only two sets of people could have 
had it — the disciples or the Jews. If the disciples 
had it, then they must have hidden it and piwlaimed 
a lie, which every critic in the world declares to be 
impossible. If the Jews had it, why did they not 
produce it and confound the story of the disciples ? 
If neither had it, what else can we think but that it 
was the same body, glorified and transfigured, which 
convinced even Thomas of its reality, and was seen 


by five hundred people in broad daylight on a 
mountain ? 

IV. But what has Thomas still to say, and what 
does he say to-day? (1) Pirst — and let religious 
people take note of it — he says that ‘ Christians are 
so mconsistent; that this belief ought to mean so 
much and does mean so little; that Christians are 
just as uncharitable, just as apt to use sharp practice, 
just as hard at a bai'gain as other people ' ; and there 
Is no doubt about it, that the greatest argument 
against Christianity is a bad Christian. (2) ‘ He can’t 
be wrong whose life is in the right' Yes! but is his 
life in the right ? and if it is, does he imagine he owes 
nothing to the great ideals and lofty standards pro- 
duced in Europe by eighteen centuries of Christianity ? 
(8) I^tly, ‘a man is not responsible for his belief 
But do you think that likely? Do you think it 
likely that the Great Sun should arise in the heavens, 
and man no^ have the power to see it. The soul 
has an eye like the body, only even more delicate and 
sensitive, and we are as responsible for seeing with the 
one as with the other. — B ishop Winkinoton-Inoeam, 
Christ and His Friends, p. 60. 

ST. THOMAS THE APOSTLE 

* Then said Thomas, which is called Oidymus. unto his fellow- 

disciples, Let us also go, that we may die with Him.’— 

John xi. i6. 

This was the devoted resolution of St Thomas directly 
our Lord had given the word to His little company 
to return into Judea, quite well knowing that the 
position in that district had become so bitter, that 
not only had His enemies threatened His life, but 
had even attempted to take it. But now His friend 
Lazarus had fallen sick and died, and there was 
something in that which showed Christ that it was 
His duty to retum to Judea whatever the result. 
He knew He was doing nothing rash in returning to 
Judea amongst His enemiea The work presented 
itself for Him to do, it was a work of God, and it had 
to be done. He knew that the issue of this would 
be, in some most emphatic way, to the gloiy of God, 
but He was unable to communicate this to His 
disciples. To them it appeared impossible that it 
could end in anything but despair. These level- 
headed men were beginning to count the cost of 
following Jesus Christ — they had been realising how 
much it meant There comes a cost greater than 
they expected — they see failure and death i*each fn-st 
their Master, and then themselves. Their m‘st 
thought seems to have been for their Master. But 
piesently, perhaps when they saw Christ's resolve 
was made, their bearing showed signs of fear for 
themselves, and this makes Thomas revive their 
courage by saying, ‘ Let us also go, that we may die 
with Him'. 

I. A Lost Faith. — It is not easy to mistake the 
meaning of these words. It meant that the faith of 
this disciple in Christ was dead at that moment 
Something remained to him, something which he 
*Quld not break away from, something umich, for its 
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own sake, was worth quietly and ingloriously going 
to meet death for — it was the person of Jesus Christ, 
and in the wreck of His fondest hopes, in the over- 
whelming disap|)oiDtrnent and shame at the failure 
of what had been full of the promise of success, this 
disciple of Jesus remained true. He was ready, 
therefore, to offer to Christ devotion and loyalty to 
their farihest limits — even- to the sacrifice of life, 
a sacrifice of life with no glory or grandeur attaching 
to it save an unseen and unknown glory. 

II. Deliverance by Self-sacrifice. — This hardly 
seems to be a counsel of despair. We have here 
a real example for all Christ's followei*s in days of 
darkness and difficulty. We are confused ana dis- 
appointed, and a darkness looms around and ahead. 
It becomes more difficult to engage in prayer and 
uoiship, and the people who were so sure of God’s 
Word, once such a world of comfort, once such a rich 
source of inspiration, find its voice sounds uncertiin. 
Once so Divine in tone and teaching, it now becomes 
more and more obscui-e. At such times there is only 
one thought that can lead to the li^ht again out 
of darkness. The real help is self-sacrifice. ‘Let us 
also go, that we may die with Him.’ Only when we 
are ready with set faces to go right into the heart of 
the struggle, only when we are ready to go on sacri- 
fu ing more and more — only then can we hope that 
to us will come the light, the power. With the 
spirit of self-sacrifice — only let it ne real — the dark- 
ness will pass away. 

Refurbnges. — XI. 16. — W, E. Barton, Christian IVorld 
Puljrit^ vol. Hi. p. 307. C. Bosan(|uet, The Comoler and the 
Sufferer^ p. 33. Expositor (4th Series), vol. x. p. 135. Ibid, 
(6th Series), vol. vi. p. 174. XI, 17. — Ibid, voU ix. p. 316. 
Xf. 17-27. — C. Bosanquet, The Consoler and the Sufferer ^ p. 64. 
XI. 20. — J. M. Neale, Sermons on some Feast Days in the 
Christian Year, p. 30. XI. 21-39. — Expositor (6th Series), 
vol. iv. p. 236. XI. 22. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxviii. 
No. 2249. XL 24-26. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxx. No, 1799. 

A STORY OP THE CATACOMBS 
* I am the resurrection and the life.' — J ohn xi« 35. 

Hknri Pkrekyve, in a letter wintten from Rome in 
1856, tells of his visit to the Catacombs. M. de 
Rossi, superintendent of the excavations then being 
made in the subterranean vaults, called the attention 
of the party to a threefold inscription placed on the 
walls by some pilgrim of the fourth or fifth century, 
who had loved a woman named Sophronia, ‘ What 
was her relation to the poor pilgrim ? His mother ? 
his sister? his wife? his betrothed? . . . However it 
may have been, that unknown Christian went for the 
purpose of soothing his grief, or of praying for her 
whom he had lost, to visit the Catacombs of St. 
( alixtus. On reaching the first winding paths of 
the undergiound region, he stopped and wrote on 
the wall these words: Sophronia, vivas in pace 
[Sophronia, raayest thou live in peace], then he con- 
tinued his pilgrimage. He reached further on the 
subterranean room where rest the bodies of twelve 
Popes for which search had long been made, and 
which M. de Rossi recently discovered. Here he was 


constrained to pause once more, to kneel down and 
pray. T hen, recalling the memory of that dear soul 
amidst the sacred names of the Popes of the third 
century ... he wrote a second time with trembling 
hand the beloved name : Sophronia, vivas in 
Domino [Sophronia mayest thou live in the Lord]. 
He then resumed his walk and turned towards a 
neighbouring room in which archaeology and piety 
have had the good fortune to discover the tomb of 
St. Cecilia. For the last time, the memory of his 
angel l etumed to him ; but now, emboldened by hope, 
doubting no longer the efficacy of his prayer, a|id 
piercing with eye of faith and love into the secret 
place of heaven, he wrote firmly : Sophronia dulcis, 
semper vivia in Domino — Sophronia semper tn 
Domino [Dear Sophronia, thou livest for ever in the 
Loi*d — for ever in the Lord].’ 

References, — XI. 25. — A. T. Pierson, Christiam Wsrld 
Pulpit, vol. xliii. p. 72. F. B. Cowl, Preaches Magamm, vol. 
xvii. p. 189. J. W. Boulding, Sermons, p. 251. B. J 
Stiell, Sermons on Immortality, p. 66. J. M. WTiiton, Beyond 
the Shadow, p. 31. C. Bickersteth, The Gospel of Incamsde 
Love, p. 172 . D. L. Moody, The Fulness of the Gospel, p. 98. 
W, H. Brookfield, Sermons, p. 117. Expositor (4th Series), 
vol. ix. p. 135. 

SAVING FAITH 

* Jesus saith unto her, He that believeth on Me, though he die, 
yet shall he live : and whosoever liveth and believeth on 
Me shall never die.'— John xi. 25, a6. 

Salvation by faith is the greatest of all Christian 
ethics ; it is also the most novel and original. There 
can be no doubt that Christ put it in the forefront of 
all His teaching. Manifestly, the first question to be 
asked is : What is Belief, in the Christian sense of the 
term ? 

I. Belief, in the Christian sense of the term, i« re- 
liance upon the intuitions rather than upon the reaaon. 
With the heart man believes unto right^usnesa Put 
to the test, we refuse to be governed wholly by our 
reason, and we refuse every day. A man who never 
thought or acted, save upon the full consent of his 
reason, would be a sorry creature, and his life a dismal 
spectacle. Tliere is a logic of the heart which is 
stronger than the logic of the reason. No logic of 
the reason could justify George Eliot, who had re- 
pudiated Christianity as vigorously as Harriet Mar- 
tineau, in reading Thomas k Kempis all her life, and 
having the immortal meditations of the old monk 
beside her bedside as she died ; but the logic of the 
heart justified her, and we love her for submitting to 
it. It is not argument but intuition that makes the 
Christian believer. Faith is a venture, the venture 
of the soul, in opposition to the reason. 

II. All belief in the Christian sense narrows itself 
down to belief in the spiritual nature of man, and of 
the universe. To Marth^ Christ puts one Question 
and submits but one article of faith : ‘ He that be- 
lieveth in Me, though he die, yet shall he live : be- 
lievest thou this?’ Believeth thou what? That 
Lazarus even now is something more than decaying 
dust in the charnel-house. It all hinges there — is 
Lazarus, is man, only so much m tt(T liable to dis- 
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niption and dispei*sion, or is he spirit ? There is but 
one real issue to be fought : it is between faith and 
unfaith, the material or the spiritual nature of man. 
Decide that, and all is decided. It is because Christ 
thus nan ows belief to this single issue that He sim- 
plifies it too. The thing that saves a man is belief 
in his own soul. How far that belief may go, or what 
it may include, will vary ; but the abiding and in- 
variable factor of belief is this belief in man as a 
creature with a soul. But it will follow as a matter 
of course, that in believing large things we shall also 
he enabl^ to believe lesser things. Christ continu- 
ally taught that knowledge comes through faith ; we 
do not know in order to believe, but we believe 
in order that we may know. — W. J. Dawson, The 
Evangelistic Note, p. 278. 

THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE 

John xi. 25, 26. 

These words were spoken by Jesus in the presence of 
death. Before we consider the practical lessons of 
our text„ let us notice two general truths it clearly 
conveys. They are expressed in the first two words 
of the sublime declaration. T am,’ said Jesus, ‘the 
Resurrection and the Life.* ‘ I ’ — .lesus emphatically 
gathered up into His own Person the blessing He was 
about to bestow. It was this investing by Jesus of 
His words with a pei’sonal chaiacter which gave to 
them a new meaning and force. In the declaration 
of Jesus there is no vaguene.ss, no uncei^fainty. With 
all its simplicity, it is still the most comprehensive 
and far-reaching sbitement which man h^ yet re- 
ceived. For — and this is the second truth to which 
I wish to refer — Jesus does not hold out this risen 
life as a far-away promise of what is to come to men 
after death. Three very practical lessons we may 
learn from the truths we have been considering. 

I. We are bid no longer to fear death. Left to 
himself, man ( annot but dread the hour of dying. 
We cannot, indeed, ex|)ect — it would be unnatural 
to do so — that belief in Chri.st will at once take away 
all fear of death ; but who does not feel that it casts 
over its tenors a new and soothing light ? The dark 
valley still lies before us, but there is light upon the 
path. 

II. We learn not to sorrow too much for departed 
frienda ITiey are not dead, but gone before. The 
great truth of the Resurrection, (Christ’s living testi- 
mony to His words, tells us of the new life in which 
our loved ones already share. It is little, indeed, 
that we know of that life — impossible for us to picture 
to ourselves the state or the occupations of those who 
have already entered upon it. Over the future God 
has cast a veil, which it is not for us in our curiosity 
to try to raise. Of this only we may be sure, that 
those who sought communion with Jesus upon earth 
are enjoying still higher communion now. 

III. We hav(‘ a solemn warning to prepare even 
now for the future that awaits us. There is no fact 

• more certain than the fact of death: no law which 
moie surely embraces all men within its scope than — 
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‘It is appointed unto men once to die ’ (Heb. ix. 27). 
And how we shall meet death when it comes, and 
what shall be in store for us hereafter, depend upon 
our lives and conduct now. — G. Milligan, The Divine 
Artist, p, 217. 

Rbfsrbnobs. — XI. 25, 26. — H. Alford, Quebec Chapel Ser- 
mons, vol. i. p. 286. XI. 26. —Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxvi. 
No. 1668. Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 61 ; Und. (6th 
Series), vol. vii. p. 284. XI. 26, 27. — A. Maclareti, Exposi- 
tions of Holy Scripture — St John, p. 81. XI. 28. — C. Perren, 
Revival Sermons in Outline, p. 137. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
XX. No. 1198. XI. 28-38. — C. Bosanquet, The Consoler and the 
Sufferer, p. 80. XI. 29. — S. Baring-Gould, Village Preaching 
fora Year, vol. ii. p. 29. XI. 30-45. — A. Madareii, Exposi- 
tions of Holy Scripture — St John, p. 91. XI. 33. — Expositor 
(6th Series), vol. iii. p. 217. XI. 33-38. — Ibid, (6th Series), 
vol. i. p. 200. 

WHY JESUS WEPT AT THE GRAVE OP 
LAZARUS 

‘Jesus wept’— John xi. 35. 

This is the shortest vei-se in the Bible, at all events 
in our English Vei*sion, and it is one of the most 
familiar and most affecting ; but have you ever 
noticed what a problem it presents ? 

Why did Jesus weep ? It is no wonder that 
Martha and Mary and the friends who had come to 
comfort them concerning their brother should weep 
as they stood beside his grave ; but why should Jesus 
share their sorrow and mingle His tears with theirs ? 
He knew what He had come thither to do. He had 
come to dry the teai’s of the mournef s and fill their 
hearts with gladness by bringing their dear dead 
back to life. Why then should He weep, knowing 
what would presently come to pass ? 

I. Why did Jesus weep at the grave of I^zarus ? 
Was it simply because His compassion was so quick 
and tender that He was touched even by unreasonable 
sorrow ? 

It may be so, but there is a deeper reason for those 
team of Jesus. 

He knew what the eternal world is and what glory 
lies behind the veil ; and He did not weep because 
Lazarus was done with life and its gladness and sun- 
shine ; no, but because His friend had passed ‘ to 
where, beyond these voices there is peace,’ and 
must summon him back, must fetch the wandcTcr 
who had got home out once more into the weary 
wilderness. And His tears say to us: ‘Oh, if you 
only knew the gloiy which lies behind the veil and 
which I know so well since I dwelt there from ever- 
lasting ; if you only knew that radiant world of rest 
and peace and joy, you would never wish your dead 
back in this dark world of toil and tumult and 
soiTow ; you would rejoice that they are at home 
with Grod.* 

II. Our lA)rd asks us to make a double venture 
of faith in view of the dai'k and solemn mystery of 
Death and the Hereafter. 

(1) He asks us, on the one hand, to trust in the 
Providence of God. You, poor mother, sitting here 
with your desolate heart and thinking of the fresh 
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grave out in the cemetery and the empty crib at home, 
consider what might have been had your child re- 
mained with you. There are worse sorrows than 
death, and pernios he has been taken away from the 
evil to come. It is all so dark to us, but God knows, 
and Jesus asks us to trust God and believe in the 
wisdom and goodness of His appointments. 

(2) He asks us to accept His assurance that, if we 
be PI is, there awaits us, in the undiscovered country 
whither we are hastening, an undreamed-of glory, 

‘ things which eye saw not, and ear heard not, and 
whic h entered not into the heart of man — whatsoevei* 
things God prepared for them that love Him'. — 
David Smith, Man's Need of Ood, p. 81. 

JESUS AT THE QRAVB 
* Jesus wept.*— J ohn xi. 35. 

A STRONG man’s tears are always sacred. They are 
symbolical of much, and the Tountains from which 
they spring are hardly to be unearthed without pro- 
fanity. Yet since this is recorded of the Son of man, 
we are surely at liberty to let our thoughts play 
around it and to gather from it what we may. 

I. To begin with, then, shall we not say that Jesus 
wept here for pity of the frailty of man. Of course 
He does not stand alone in this feeling ; all serious 
men share it with Him more or less, and the pro- 
foundest souls feel it deeply. The great literatures 
of the world are all shallowed by the sense of the 
shortness of man's life on earth, and the most moving 
poetry in particular vibrates to this deep undertone. 
And naturally, for the fact goes deep into human 
existence, and shapes and colours it all through. 

II. Again, let us say that Jesus wept here for 
sympathy with the sorrow of man. For His was not 
the only heart that grieved for Lazarus's loss, nor 
even, in some respects, the heart that grieved most, 
'rhe gift of teal’s is a greater one than we are apt to 
think. It is a merciful provision of the Maker 
whereby man may gain relief for a bursting heart. 
Sometimes by reason of joy, more commonly for grief, 
the man is l)eside himself, and does not regain his 
self-composure till his surcharged feeling has found 
vent in the grateful relief of tears. It is a human 
necessity this, a gentle accommodation to man's 
frailty, and the Saviour — so human was He — was not 
ashamed to yield to it. 

III. Once more we can, I think, detect another 
source from which sprang the Saviouris teal’s. Tears 
start to the eyes of man for pity and for sorrow. 
True, and for anger also. And as He beheld the 
doh^rous evidences of Death’s grim power, we shall 
hardly go wrong if we say that Christ wept teal’s of 
indignation for the grievous wrong that hfid been 
done to man. We are not to suppose that death, 
as we know it, formed originally any natural and 
necessary stage in man's career. How it would have 
gone with him in this matter had he maintained his 
innocence, we, of course, do not know ; yet that he 
would have been spared the kind of experience he 
now is subject to seems inevitable. Death entered 


into the world by sin. Jesus felt the deep wrongous- 
ness of the usurper’s rule. The anarchy that had 
invaded human life stii’red His soul to its lowest 
depths : the wrong under which man bled, and earth 
became a charnel-house, wrought Him to a Divine 
fury, the more deep because so calm ; and the scald- 
ing tears that fell fixim Him measured the intensity 
of the internal protest He had lodged 6ind the resolve 
He had taken that He would yet abolish death, and 
set His brethren free. Christ's is no impotent pity, 
it is a pledge of deliverance. — A. Martin, Winning 
the Sovi, p. 265. 

THE TEARS OP JESUS 

John xi. 35. 

The Scriptures speak much on the subject of tears, 
and often emphasise the sacredness of weeping. It 
would be worth while to go through the Bible and 
notice all those who are brought in weeping ; and 
one thing that you would learn very distinctly by 
such a study would be this : that weeping belongs to 
true manliness not less than to true womanliness. 
There are at least three occasions on which our Lord 
is said to have wept, and I think we may say that 
His tears were different on these different occasions. 

I. The Tears of a Friend. — Our text tells us that 
at the grave of I^azarus, Jesus wept It shows how 
human He was, perhaps more than any incident of 
His career; at least more directly and instantly 
it brings this out than almost any incident of His 
career. Though He was the Son of God He never 
wrapped Himself up in a garment of stoical indif- 
ference; and still He is the same, yesterday, and 
to-day, and for ever. But we may draw from it 
another inference, I think, and that is that He does 
not expect us to put on the garment of stoicism which 
He never wore Himself, when our Lazarus is dead 
and is carried out to the cold and lonely grave. 
There ai'e many things that will never be seen by 
eyes that have not been salved with tears. 

II. The Tears of the Sufferer. — The second occa- 
sion on which our Lord shed tears was the scene in 
Gethsemane. I do not think it is said in any of tha 
Gospels that mention that scene that our Lord shed 
tears, but there can be no doubt, I think, that it is 
to this scene the Epistle to the Hebrews refers when 
it says : ‘ In the days of His flesh, when He had 
offers up prayers and supplications with strong c^- 
ing and tears'. The tears in Bethany were for 
otners ; but those in Gethsemane were for Himself. 
His pain was due to the collision of His will with the 
Divine will. Or shall we rather say His tears were 
the sign of the I’econciliation of His will to that of 
His Father. If there had been nothing but collision 
— hard, unbending collision — He would not have 
wept ; He would have hardened Himself against His 
Fathers will. ^ But His tears were the indication of 
reconciliation, they were the sign and the sacrament 
of peace. We, too, have our tears of pain. 

III. The Tears of a Redeemer. — The thii*d occa- 
sion on which Jesus is said to have wept was the most 
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tiiumphant hour of His life, outwardly at least. As 
He was entering Jerusalem for the last time, a great 
crowd of sympathisers met Him at Bethany, and 
brought Him in triumph into the city. But when 
He reached the brow of Olivet, from which Jerusalem 
could be seen down below, He halted, and when He 
beheld the city He wept over it. You might call 
them the tears of a p driot. Or you might call them 
the tears of a philanthropist. But I think the best 
name for these tears are the Uedeemei**8 tears. It was 
His estimate of the soul ; it was His clear vision of the 
eternal doom to which these people were going for- 
ward ; it was the sorrow of the Saviour’s heart for 
people that would not be saved, that made Him weep, 
'riiere is one kind of tears that Jesus never wept. 
These are the tears of penitence. — J. Stalker, Chris- 
tian World Pulpit^ vol. xny. p. 154. 

John xi. 35. 

Thkiik is a melancholy which enervates, but there is 
also one that tempers fine souls to ke<nness and 
action. It is easy to discriminate the weak senti- 
mentality of Sterne from true, noble pathos, that does 
not nurse its tears, but wipes them away that it may 
see to help. Jesus wept, but what succour followed ! 
— Dr. John Ker, Thoughts for Heart and Life, p. 
125 , 

Kbkkhkncks.- ’X:. Mo, (J. R. Thomas, Christian World 
Pulpttf vol. I, p. 199. C. Ilosanquet, Blossoms from the King's 
Garden^ p. 200. W. J. Hills, Sermons, and Addresses, p. 21. 
FI. A. Bray, Sermons, vol. i. p. 1. J. J. Blunt, Plain Sermons 
(2nd Series), p, 67 • Spurgeon, Semnons, vol. xxxv. No. 2091. 
Expositor (0th Series), vol. i. p. 199. XJ. 36. F. Lynch, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. lix. p. 205. XI, 37. -Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xxxiii. No. 1944. 

CAVfiS 

' It was a cave, and a stone lay upon it.’ — John xi, 38. 

The Bible is full of caves, and we have taken too 
little notice of them either in our imagery or in our 
doctrine. The caves are a rich field tor pro ichei*8 if 
preachers were awake; the caves are a species of 
moral harvest-field and fine sentiment with many a 
seam of true poetry running through their dark,some 
folds. 

I Let us read Gi nesis xxiii. 19 : ‘ And after this, 
Abraham buried Sarah his wife in the cave. . , . And 
the field, and the cave that is therein, were made 
sure unto Abraham for ... a burying-place.’ Are 
more people going to die ? Why not let the era of 
death close with the wife of Abraham ? The cave 
now is turned into a casket, and in that casket is a 
stone most precious ; the cave is no longer a cave, it 
is in very deed a jewel-caae, a casket, a place wherein 
is hidden a life that loves and a life that seemed to 
begin another life thousands and millions thick in its 
numbe rs, too big for any cage, yet that cage .should 
be the beginning of nations. In a sense we may all 
be landholders. No foot of land do I possess, nor 
want to possess, except in one melancholy instance. 
How little land we want at the last ! The grave to 


the Christian is a key ; he never goes to the grave 
without taking the key with him, * I have the keys 
of the invisible, the grave, and the dead ; I am the 
Resurrection and the Life.^ 

II. We shall hear more about this cave if we turn 
to Genesis xlix. 29. Old Israel charged his boys, as 
we should call them, and said unto them : ‘ I am to 
be gathered unto my people ; bury me with my 
fathers in the cave that is in the field of Ephron the 
Hittite This is the definition clause of the will, 
and all definition clauses in deeds and wills and legal 
documents of all sorts should be very explicit ; so the 
dying old man continues : I mean 'the cave that is 
in the field of Machpelah’ — you remember Mach- 
pelah — ' which is before Manire, in the land of 
Canaan' — the cave ‘which Abraham bought with 
the field of Ephron the Hittite for a possessipn of a 
burying-place \ There is law, before your legal in- 
struments were thought of. You owe everything to 
Moses, but you are too mean in soul to confess it. 
You are willing to go back to certain Roman bandits, 
and to say that law is built largely upon Roman 
conceptions. And where did Roman conceptions 
come from ? Largely from the Pentateuch. Moses 
is the father of all lawyem ; he builds on the rock, 
he shows examples that cannot fade with yellowing 
time. And there they buried Abraham, quoth Israel, 
and they buried Sarah his wife ; in the same cave I 
buried Isaac and Rebekah ; and there I buried Leah. 
The purchase of the field and of the cave that is 
therein was from the children of Heth. Caves are 
beginning to be historical, yet poetical ; we shall find 
flowers in caves. 

III. There is a very historical cave mentioned in 
1 Samuel xxri. 1 : ‘ David therefore departed thence, 
and escaped to the cave Adullam ’. That cave may 
be partly known to those unbiblical souls who are 
only politicians. What is this cave of Adullam, 
historically and symbolically interpreted ? It is the 
assembly, I had almost said the Church, of the di.s- 
affc^cted. Every one has something to be thankful 
for ; every one has a reason for not going into the 
cave of Adullam. 

IV. There is a cave mentioned in 1 Kings xviii. 4 : 
‘ It was so, when Jezebel cut off the prophets of the 
Lord, that Obadiah’ — a man who fear^ the rA)rd 

reatly — ‘took an hundred prophets, and hid them 

y fifty in a cave, and fea them with ’ — all the 
luxuries he had, fed them with ‘bread and water*. 
No m^^n knows how sweet and good bread and water 
may be until he is driven before the fury of a terrific 
j^rsecution and is made to feel that the necessaries of 
life are its real luxuries. Do something for those 
who are persecuted by the Jezebels of the day. 

V. There are other caves, wonderful caves. ‘ They 
wandered about in dens and caves of the earth.' 
These are our supposed ancestors ; we who have every 
comfort are supposed to be in the line of heredity 
which connects us with men of what I cannot but 
regard as another bi’eed, a holier, diviner quality, and 
we ought to interrogate oureelves as to whether we 
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have any right to be in this pulpit or that pulpit, or 
under this roof or under that roof, cuid whether we 
are in the succession of men who hazarded their lives 
for the Lord Jesus. — Joseph Paekkr, City Temple 
Pulpit, vol. viL p 232. 

RsFioRifiNoiiB. — ^XI. 38, 39. — H. Melvill, Pmwvy Pulpit, No. 
1.550, p. 33. Archbishop Magee, Sermom at Bath, p. 48. 
XI. 39. — Bishop Winnington-lugram, Under the Dome, p. 
158. XI. 39-44. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xviii. No. 1052. 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 297* XI. 39-46. — C. Bosan- 
quet. The Consoler and the Sufferer, p. 96. 


THE VISION OF THE QLORY 

* Jesus said unto her, Said I not unto thee, that, if thou wouldest 
believe, thou shouldest see the glory of God ? ’ — John xi. 40 . 

L The glory of God can be seen by men. 

II. The glory of God is seen by Faith. Faith is 
the ^e of the soul. 

III. Christ’s gentle pei^suasives to Faith. Notice 
Martha s wavering which shows how confidence may 
fluctuate. Christ puts His own word before her. 
The object of Faith is Himself. — A. Maclaren. 


THE PRAYER AT THE RESURRECTION 
OF LAZARUS 


‘Then they took away the stone from the place where the 
dead was laid. And Jesus lifted up His eyes, and said, 
Father, 1 thank Thee that Thou hast heard Me. And I 
know that Thou hearest Me always ; but because of tiie 
people which stand by 1 said it, that they may believe that 
i hou hast sent Me.* — John xx, 41 , 42 . 


I. The Prayer Gesture. — First coihes a gesture — the 
upliited ej^es to heaven; and then He prayed the 
prayer which we have for our text When the prayer 
IS finished He faces Lazai’us in the tomb and cries in 
ii loud voice, ‘ Lazarus, come forth ’. Watch this 
sheeted form bound so tight that if he would he 
could not bend, .stands straight upon his feet, sway- 
ing, doubtless, to and fro. Then Jesus tuimed to 
those who stood around and said, * Loose him and 
let him go ’ ; as if to say, ‘ I have done my part ; I 
have raised him from the dead ; you can unloose him ; 
vou can get these bands off, and take this sheet off. 
This is your work.* 

I do not believe in all the ministry of Jesus there 
is a more striking incident than this great miracle. 
It is more than a miracle : it is a parable and a pro- 
phecy ; it is a prophecy in that it nolds up to us the 
nope of the future resurrection of our bodies. It is 
a parable in that it sets forth the magnitude of the 
scheme of redemption. It teaches that all mankind 
everywhere is dead in trespasses and sin ; there is 
absolutely no power by which man can save himself ; 
by which he can lift himself from the grave of his 
sin ; Jesus, and Jeuis alone, is the resurrection power 
for the dead soul. With one word spoken a soul is 
i*edeemed and a grave is robbed of its victim. Then 
comes the development of the soul ; after the soul 
has been saved, there is the afterwork of making it 
free, which is the work in which man himself must 
co-operate with God. 

11. The Prayer Itself, — ^This prayer is one of the 
pray emu of thanksgiving, and it serves to set forth 


thi-ee gieat essential truths. (1) The first is this; 
that Jesus had already been praying over this matter. 
‘I thank Thee, Father, that Thou heardst Me.* 
Jesus unquestionably is I’eferring to a prayer experi- 
ence in the past. Perhaps it was at the time when 
He first received news of Lazarus*s sickness. He 
prayed and God gave Him the assurance of the 
answer to His prayer. When He started ‘over across 
the Jordan back to Judea to the home of Mary and 
Martha and Lazaiiis, He had the full assurance that 
I.azarus was to be raised from the dead. 

(2) And then it is also suggestive of His unwaveiing 
confidence in His unity with His Father. ‘ I know 
that ^rhou hearest Me always.* The life of Jesus as 
we find it revealed in the four Gospels is one constant 
submission to the will of His Father. He says : ‘ I 
do always the things that please Him If we go back 
to the twelfth year of His life we find Him in the 
Temple setting forth the fact that the will of His 
Father is His first consideration, and if we go to the 
last day of His life, yonder in the Garden of Gethse- 
mane, we find Him setting forth the same truth: 

‘ Nevertlieless, not My will, but Thine be done * ; 
there is a constant co-operation between His will 
and the will of His Fatlier, and He knew the final 
issue at the grave of l^zarus because He knew that 
His will and the Fathers were one. 

(3) He prayed also that those about Him might 
know, as He said, ‘ That the Father had sent Him ’. 
It is for tliis reason that in this prayer we see Him 
in the outset lifting His eyes towards heaven as much 
as to say, ‘Yonder is My source of strength and 
power \ I believe in psychological law. I believe 
that it is a great science. I believe that we are now 
just upon the verge of comprehending it I believe 
that in the days to come it is to be recognised as one 
of the great laws of nature. But I do not believe 
that the power of Jesus was obtained in any sense by 

f )sychological law. He was the author of psycho- 
ogical law, and there is a vast difference between 
one being the slave of a law and the subject of it 
He wjis the author of the law, and therefore its 
master. Jesus Himself was the power. With His 
will He could change the couise of planets, conserv- 
ing all the laws that govern them. With one stroke 
of His hand He could turn the earth and change day 
into night. And so, with respect to the miracles of 
Jesus. Jesus Himself is the great miracle-working 
power, and He need not subject Himself to any law 
save the law of Himself. He was a perpetual walking 
miracle wherever He went. 

And so Jesus pi’ays this prayer in order that those 
who stand round about Him may see that He is de- 
pending not upon any law of science, not upon any 
peculiar manipulation of spirits, not upon the opera- 
tion of any psychological principle : He is praying 
this prayer that He may show them that it is oecause 
of the fact that He is one with His Father and His 
Father is one with Him ; that He has the power to 
raise the dead. — L kn G. Broughtok, The Prayers of 
Jesus, pp. 71-80. 
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Rbprrenobs. — XI. 41, 42. — A. E. Belch, Preacher' § Magor 
zinCf vol. xix. p. 348. XL 42. — W. J. Danson, 7%e Evan- 
gelistic Note, p. 79. XI. 43, 44.— Archbishop Magee^ Sermons 
at Bath^ p. 87. C. Bickersteth, The Gospel of Incarnate Love^ 
p. 60. Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. xxx. No. 1776, and vol. xliv. 
No. 2564. A. Maclaren, Exjjositions of Holy Scripture — St, 
John^ p. 98. XL 47. — Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. xlvii. No. 
2736. Expositor (4tl» Series), vol, v, p. 119. XL 47, 48. — 

H. Melvill, Pmny Pulpit, No. 1503, p. 161. XL 47-50.— 
IV. H. Simcox, The Cexmiion of Prophecy, p. 278. 

UNWARRANTABLE INTERFERENCES 

* If we let Him thus alone, all men will believe on Him.*— 
John xi. 48. 

I. Thekk are times when we must leave God alone. 
(1) There is a sphere where God is sovereign. It is 
the sphere of action. It is the realm of life. And 
there it is wisdom, it is peace, just to let God alone 
to have His way with you. It is one secret of a 
strenuous life. I have known young men curse when 
they fell ill I have known fathers whose hearts 
turned hard as adamant when the angel of death 
stooped down and kissed their children. O follower 
of Christ, let God alone. Perhaps it is kinder to 
bnng the rod upon thy back than to put the 
jewelled ring upon thy finger. (2) I believe, too, that 
there is a wider sense in which we are called to let 
(iod alone. For I am conscious in the religious life 
of our time of a certain fretful anxiety and unrest, and 
the absence of a quiet and solemn cfignity that gave 
a grandeur to our father's piety. There is on me- 
ligious anxiety for God. 

II. There are times when we must let men alone. 
Where does it come in in human life ? We shall take 
a Gospel incident and see. I find Christ sitting at 
Simon the leper's table, and the woman who was a 
sinner is kneeling there, and she has broken the ala- 
baster box, and is pouring the precious ointment on 
the feet of Jesus. And the di.sciples murmur and are 
indignant. ‘ Might not thi.s ointment have been sold 
f V>r three hundred pence and given to the poor ? ’ ‘ Let 
her alone,' says Jesus, * Why trouble ye the woman? 
She is serving with a service other own, moved by the 
passion of an all-pardoning love ; there is one work, 
there is one character for her, there is another service 
and another life for you.’ And that is one glory of 
the Gospel. It does not ci ush men into one common 
mould, hut it gives the freest play to individuality, 
and perfects and crowns each struggling soul apart. 
It is not because I want to be original, it is because I 
want to be a Christian, that I say to all murmuring 
disciples, Let me alone, I have my box to break, it is 
not yours. I just want to say this in closing. The 
hour may come when God lets us alone. It is not by 
a desperate career, and it is not by one black and 
awful deed that a man .shall sin away the grace of 
God. It is by the silent hardening of our common 
days, the almost unnoticed tamperings with con- 
science ; it is by that the spiritual dies, it is by that 
men become cast-away. Better the harshest disci- 
pline than that. — G, H, Mokrison, Flood-Tide, p. 
136. 


Rbferbncbs. — XL 48. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. v. p. 
121. XL 49.— W. R. Inge, AllSaint^s Sermons^ 1905-1907, 
p. 30. Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 87. XL 49, 50.— 
A. M. Fairbairn, Christiem World Pulpit, voL xlvi. p. 113. A. 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — St, John, p. 107. XI. 
49-51. — Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 88. XL 50. — Bishop 
Winnington-Ingram, The Menwho Crucify Christ, p. 38. JffflD* 
positor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 61 ; ibid. (6th Series), vol. v. p. 
27. XL 51, 62.— (4th Series), vol. vi. p. 299 ; ibid. (7tb 
Series), vol. v. p. 110. XL 54-57. — Ibid. voL v. p. 296. XL 
55. — Ibid. vol. V. p. 387 ; ibid. (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 113. 

WILL HE NOT COME TO THE FEAST? 

^ What think ye, that He will not come to the feast ? *— 

John xi. 56. 

‘ What think ye, that He will not come to the feast ? * 
Of courae He will. Y ou are bidden to-day to His table 
to commemorate that great deliveiance that Jesus 
Christ wrought out for you upon the cross, and 
through the rended tomb, you are bidden to the table 
to re-consecrate yourselves to the service of your risen 
Lord. ‘ What tnink ye then, that He will not come 
to the feast ? ' Far, far hence be that unworthy 
thought. 

I. He will come, in the first place, because of His 
own most true promise that ‘ Where two or three are 
gathered together in My name, there am I in the midst 
of you We are drawing near to His table, but He 
is the Host He would not act so discoui-teously to 
His guests as to be absent when He bids us to come 
to His table. Besides, He is not only the Host, but 
He is the meat and the drink of our spiritual life. 

II. Our feast would have no meaning if He did not 
come. If He were not here, there would be no bless- 
ing in our gathering together. There would be no 
joy if He were not here. Why, if He be absent we 
may indeed hold a Good Friday service all the year 
round. We may hang our churches in black ; nay, 
there would be no use our entering into the House 
of God at all unless we knew that He would be 
amongst us. 

III. When, then, He comes to the feast, what are 

we to do ? (1) We must admit Him. * If any man 

will open the door, I will come in to him, and will sup 
with him, and He with Me.* Oh, why keep we Him 
waiting outside ? (2) And when we admit Him, we 

must serve Him. In the very next chapter you will 
see that He came to the feast, and there they made a 
great supper for Him, and Martha served. And we, 
too, woula wish to serve Him, we, too, would put 
ourselves at His disposal, we, too, would willingly 
stand as seiwants of the Ix)rd — ready to do His bid- 
ding. And not we will serve Him, but He will serve 
us. 

IV. And if He comes to the feast we must give Him 
to eat. * Let my beloved come into his gaitlen, and 
eat his pleasant fruits.* Have you anytning to set 
before Him if He comes to the feast? He will feed 
upon the fruits of the Spirit, produced in your life — 
the fruits of the Spirit, whicJi are love, joy, peace. 
If He comes to your feast, then lean upon His breast : 
pillow your aching head upon His heart of love ; tell 
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Him all your secrets ; ask Him those things which 
you do not understand. And, then, constrain Him to 
abide. — E. A. Stuart, The New Creation^ and other 
Sermonsy vol. in. p. 177. 

Kkfkrbnces. — XII. 1. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 
130. XII. 1-3.— H. Bonar, Sh&rt Sermons for Family Read- 
ing, p. 368. XII. 1-8. — Marcus Dods, Christian World 
Pvipitj vol. Ivi. p, 341. J. Laid law, Studies in the Parables, 
p. 161. XII. 1-11. — A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture — St. John, p. 119. Xlf. 3. — John Watson, The 
Inspiration of our Faith, p. 11. Expositor (6th Series), vol. 
vii. p. 117. XII. 4, — Ibid. (4th Series) vol. i. p. 18. XII. 
6. — Ibid. vol. ill. p. 221 ; ibid. (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 426 ; 
ibid. vol. xii. p. 469. 

MIXED MOTIVES 

* Not for Jesus’ sake only.* — J oh^i xn. 9. 

These words may be read with marked and suggestive 
diflei*ence8 of emphasis. ‘ Not for Jesus' sake only ’ 
would seem to 1^ the natural emphasis; ‘Not for 
Jesus’ sake only' would seem to convey another 
suggestion and meaning. 

I. Take the words thus: ‘Not for Jesus' sake 
only,’ though that might be the principal reason, but 
also for another i*eason, namely, that they might see 
the man whom Jesus Christ had raised from the dead. 
They did not want to exclude Jesus, but they wanted 
to see some one else. So they went for a double 
motive. How difficult it is in life to come squarely 
down on one simple direct motive or purpose ! The 
subject, therefore, may well be Mixed Motives — 
coming not for one reason, but for another reason, 
and for a third i-eason that may not take upon itself 
the form of words — that other reason that always 
lies back of everything, that will not come to the 
front, that influences the whole intellectual and 
spiritual movement, and is yet an unconfessed or 
unavowed reason. Then what wonder that we should 
be the subjects of mixed motives in relation to the 
Christian religion when we act under mixed motives 
in our own household economy, in the whole circle of 
friendship, in the whole position and activity of com- 
mercial life, in political life, and in all the spheres and 
as|:)ect8 of human development. 

Now let us apply this test to everything in life, and 
we shall And how merciful God is in taking us at our 
best For example, in making a Christian profession 
we do not always make it ‘for Jesus’ sake only’. 
There ai’e many reasons why some men attach them- 
selves to the Church. A man may be in the Church 
and out of it at the same time ; the soul may be far 
away from the very altar at which the knees are 
bent. We are here to-day, as on every other ^ay, 
under the influence of divers feelings, mixed feelings, 
and God knows where the manhood is weakest and 
where it is strongest. Throw yourselves into the 
hands of God, and even your imperfect prayers and 
professions may be completed according to the scale 
of God’s benevolence. 

So it is in the matter of general Christian service. 
Who dare analyse his motives for preaching ? Who 


dare analyse his motives for opening the doors, light- 
ing the lamps, and helping in the general economy of 
the Church? None. We are in this respect as in 
others, wounds and bruises and putrefying soi’es. We 
dare not analyse our own motives ; we sometimes, so 
to s|>eak, slur them ovei*, encouraging, it may be, the 
best of them, but still being profoundly conscious of 
the worst of them. My dear orother, engaged in any 
department of Christian servifce, preaching, or music, 
or visiting, or writing books, or doing anything 
whatsoever, take heart of grace in this thought, that 
God knows all about it. It is better to fall into the 
hands of God than into the hands of men. When 
you hear the voices of hostile criticism do not be too 
much cast down by it ; there is another voice — God 
grant that we may hear it! — saying, well done 
so far, tiy again, you have not yet attained, but 
keep on pressing toward the mark for the prize 
of the high calling of God in Christ ; though 
you are faint, yet be pursuing, and though there 
may steal in upon your most spintual moments 
some secular anxieties and degradations, leave all 
to God, and He will be just, gi^acious, and tender 
exceedingly. 

II. The people went ‘Not for Jesus* sake only*. 
Observe that ‘only ’ ; there is a saving point even in 
that solitary word. They went to see Jesus and to 
see Lazarus also ; we mignt read the text thus, and 
escape the whole idea of mixed motive as in any sense 
weakening or degrading spiritual life ; but the text 
is not read in that easy way, it has in it a hesitation, 
a point of doubt, a curious and inexplicable uncer- 
tainty as to the motive, so that if you had detained 
some of these people and said to them, ‘ Now, answer 
distinctly and directly, for what puiposes have you 
come ? — from a single and unmixed motive?’ no man 
could tell. The question ought not, indeed, to be 
put by man ; there are some questions that should be 
spoken only by the lips of God. It is God that 
searches the heart, it is God that knows the weight 
of the prayer, it is God that knows how many tears 
there are in the psalm, how many sighings and groan- 
ings in the poor sobbing prayer; it is thei-efore not 
for man, whatever his dignity, his name, his profes- 
sion, or hb function, to ask certain great penetrating 
spiritual questions. We answer to God : that we are 
in the house of God itself b a good sign, to be any- 
where near the temple of God is a hopeful indication 
of anxious religious progressive life. Why did yon 
open the Bible? You cannot give a simple crystal 
reason that has in it no speck or flaw, but the very 
fact that you did open the Bible b itself a hopeful 
sign. Why go to that book whei’e all b about God 
and truth and life, and duty and responsibility, and 
sin and redemption and immortality ? Perhaps you 
did not go to it very lovingly, you went to it under 
some measure of constraint : do not vex yourself with 
such a question as that, you did go to the Book, the 
book-form of the Jesus, the Bible-form of the cross, 
and mayhap in the opening of its pages, though you 
had no intent of it, you may have come upon the very 
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Christ who is the jewel of the Book, the Sun of that 
grey sky. 

Rhpbrkngbs. — XII. 9, — Expositor (6th Series), voL z. p. 
173. XII. 10.-~/W<i. (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 87. XII, 12, 
J. Hills, Sermons and AddresseSy p. 29. W. J. 
Brock, SermonSy p. 273. XII. 12-26. — A. Maclaren, Exposi- 
lions of Holy Scripture — St. John p. 126. XII. 13. — Bishop 
Wiiinington-Ingram, The Men who Orucify Ohristy p, 48. 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. vi. p. 13(X XIL 15. — W. R. 
Hutchin^rs, Sermon Sketches (2nd Series), p. 1. XII, 16. — J. 
Keble, Miscellaneous Sermonsy p. 417. XII. 19. — John 
riiomas, Mijrtle Street Pulpit^ vol. iii. p. 317. XII. 20.— Ex- 
ptmlor (6th Series), vol. ix. p. 127. XII. 20, 21. — G. A. 
Sow ter. From Heart to Hearty p, 159. XII. 20>22. — Expositor 
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SEEING JESUS 
'Sir, we would lee Jesoe. —J ohn xtl ti. 

THii is, in the first place, the cry of the scholars and 
the students of the world. We sometimes feel in- 
clined to be annoyed, angry, with scholars or students 
who put before us some different rending or account 
than we are accustomed to. But do let us do them 
justice. Although often they make a mistake, for 
the last fifty years what the scholars ami the students 
of Europe have been trying to do is to see Jesus : it 
is to get back behind what they think later traditions, 
what they think accretions on the old faith, what 
they think disfigurements in art; back to the real 
.Tesus, the real Jesus who walked the streets of Jeni- 
salem and climbed the hills of Galilee. *Sir, we 
would see Jesus,* is the cry of the modern student 
to-day. 

So it is the cry of this great multitude in our city. 
I have lived for nine years in the poor parts of Lon- 
don ; and I stand here, to bear witness that among 
the people themselves I have never heard a word 
against Jesus Himself, except in the lips or through 
the lips of some professional Secularist lecturer; I 
have never heard a word uttered among the poor 
people against Jesus Himself, though in their minds 
they are constantly contrasting church or chapel with 
Jesus Himself, and they seem to say to us : ‘ Stand 
aside ; sometimes you misrepresent Him. Hush your 
quarrels about do^rine, hush your quairels and dis- 
putes about Church government. We would see 
Jesus. Stand out of our way ; we want to see Him 
with our own eyes.* 

I. To see J^sus and to be Jesus to the world is the 
aljsolute vocation for which every one of us was bom, 
I mean, when you look into the trouble which God 
has taken with the world ; when you think over what 
was the object of the Incarnation — the astounding 
Incarnation which we take so lightly, we who have 
been taught it since childhood ; when you ask why it 
was that God revealed the first great mystery, what 
there was behind the veil, and showed Himself in the 
Person, in the faith of Jesus Christ ; why it was that 
He had to lie upon the cross and pour out His 
prec ious blood ; why He rose again and broke the 
powers of death ; why the great windows of heaven 


opened again, and down came the falling of the Holy 
Ghost ; why to barbai’ous Britain was sent in the 
power of tne Spirit the Christian Church ; why in 
fullness of time you were bom upon this planet and 
in this generation, and were baptised into that 
Christian Church, and many of you oonfirmed in it 
and received Communion in it ? — there k only one 
answer : that the object of being alive at all, the 
whole point of bein^ a breathing, living person on 
this globe, is that yoii may see and be Jesus in the 
world. 

II. But, you say, How am I to see Jesus? It k 
true what you say. He k far off I come to church ; 
I have not given up religion ; but He k far off from 
me ; how am I to see Jesus ? And we look to see 
what those, for there are thousands upon thousands 
of such, who clearly see Him eveiy day, to whom He 
is clearly the greatest reality in life, you look to see 
how they manage it I know two young men both 
brilliant, one a brilliant scholar, both University men, 
and both still young, who are quite certain in their 
own minds that they have had a vision quite inde- 
pendently of Jesus Christ, and in consequence of 
which they are both ordained, and are probably two 
of the most powerful preachers in the Church of 
England. But apart fiom any question of a vision, 
what is it that those whom we know, among the poor, 
quite as much as among the educated, who cleailj 
see Jesus, what is it which has enabled them to see? 
I notice, as I study them, three things. First, an im- 
mense belief in the Holy Ghost Iney really believe 
that the Holy Spirit takes of Christ and shows Him 
to us. I notice next a touching study of the photo- 
graphs of Jesus Christ in the Bible I have, as one 
of my dearest relics, the well-thumbed, well-used 
Bible ot Bi^hop Wilkinson himself, and the very 
marks in it, the very appearance of it shows how he 
was down with these pnotographs on his knees when- 
ever ho could, looking at the five photographs, the 
four Gospels, and the Epistles of St Paul, the five 
photographs of his Master. And then, next, I notice 
about them a desire to put every thought into capacity 
with Christ These ar(‘ the secrets of seeing Jesus ; 
and not one of these things is inijiossible with ui. 
The Holy Ghost has no favourites. Every layman, 
every woman can kneel down ; the Holy Ghost, 
hovering over them, longing to sanctify them, will 
show them Jesus if they ask. In other words, piayer- 
fiil dependence upon the Holy Ghost is possible fbr 
every one. — Bishop Winningtok-Ihoeam, Ohrieiiam 
World Pulpily vol. ijcxvil p. 97. , 

WE WOULD SEE JESUS ' 

* Sir, w« would set Jesus.'— John xii. si. 


H.Lk 

JW 


I WAHT to ask you why it is that we should desin 

to see Jesus. 

I. He Wishes Us to See Hiai. — In the first plaeo 
because the whole tenor of Scripture makes it plafai 
that He wishes us to do so. Surely He who said 
* Look unto Me and be saved, all ye ends of the earth,’ 
and blamed His ancient people because they looked 
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not to the Holy One of Israel — surely we cannot 
expect Him to have changed in this respect Who 
can doubt that He will welcome everybody who strives 
to see Him as He is ? 

II. He is Now on the Throne of Grace. — And the 

second reason why we should desire to see Jesus is 
that He is now seated on the throne of grace, whereas 
one day we must see Him seated on a throne of 
judgment. You may depend upon it that, if ever 
you and I are to die in peace, it can only be on the 
ground of having seen Jesus as our sanctification, 
righteousness, and redemption. As we pass through 
life we see many people and things, and these all im- 
press our characters ; but what if, when we come to 
the dark valley at last, we have never seen Him 
Who alone can safely guide us through the dark 
valley ? 

III. A View of the Saviour Transforms the Soul. 

— A third reason why we should desire to see Jesus 
can be stafed thus : Because a view of the Saviour 
ti'ansforms our souls and moulds them into His like- 
ness. * Beholding as in a glass * — which means, 
strictly speaking, one of the bluiTed mirrors of the 
ancients — ‘the image of the Lord, we are changed 
into the same image from glory to glory even as by 
the Spirit of the Lord xVs I read my Bible I find a 
hundred instances of the operation of this law. I 
find in the Old Testament when Moses had been forty 
days and nights in communication with Almighty 
God he had to veil his face before the people. If 
you turn to the New Testament you will find that a 
view of the Saviour produces moral and spiritual, as 
well as physical, results. How else can you account 
for the fact that when the rulers of the Jews beheld 
St. John and St. Peter, and took note of their bold- 
ne.s.s, they immediately said, ‘These men have been 
with Jesns and they have learnt of Him *. Or again, 
we read how Stephen cried, ‘ Behold, I see the heavens 
opened and Jesus standing at the right hand of God 
What was the result on the dying martyr ? .Uncon- 
sciously he at once framed himself to the example 
of the Saviour, and prayed for the forgiveness of nis 
murderers. If you want to live the Christ life strive 
to see Jesus and study His character. 

IV. Is the Desire Capable of Fulfilment ? — Is this 
desire to see Jesus capable of fulfilment in our pi-esent 
state, and, if so, how ? The promise I want particu- 
larly to speak of is, ‘ He that loveth Me shall be 
loved of My Father . . . and I will manifest Myself 
to him*. ‘If a man love Me,* said our Lord, ‘He 
will keep My words, My Father will love him, and 
We will come to him and make our abode with him.* 
This shows that the vision is made to the heart and 
soul, and it is made to the man who walks steadily 
in the path (sf obedience. Do not lose sight of the 
condition. We must cultivate that holiness without 
which, we are told, no man shall see the Lord. E€u*h 
one of us has an enemy whose ceaseless object it is to 
hinder us from seeing Jesus. ‘ The God of this world 
bath blinded the eyes of them that believe not, lest 
the light of the glorious Gospel of Christ should shine 


into their hearts.* What light that throws on the 
fact that too often our desire to see Jesus is not grati- 
fied. Do not put this matter off till a more convenient 
season. Seek Him earnestly — ve^ eamestljr — in the 
pages of His Holy Wofd, where He does reveal Him- 
self, and if only you do this persistently and believingly 
you must succeed. 

‘ We would see Jesus.'— John xn. si. 

‘ You take a journey to Olympia to see the famous 
statue by Phidias,* says Epictetus, *and you all think 
it a misfoi-tune to die without having seen things like 
that. But when you need take no journev, when a 
man has God’s works before him wherever ne is, wiH 
you not desire to see and understand them 7 Will 
ou not perceive either what you are, or what you 
ave been bom for, or why you have received the 
faculty of sight ? But, you may say, there are dis- 
agreeable and troublesome things in life. And are 
there none at Olympia? Are you not scorched^ 
crushed by the crowds, wet by the rains, dinned with 
noise and clamour and the rest of it ? Yet, I imagine^ 
you set off these against the splendour of the speckle, 
and so put up with them. Well then, and have you 
not got faculties to make you to bear life’s chances ? 
Have you not been endowed with greatness of soul, 
with manliness, with endurance?* 

Referrncbs. — XII. 21. — R. J. Campbell, Chruiian Wofid 
PtdpUy vol. Ivi. p. 385. G. Matheson, T %0 Scottish Revi^y 
vol. ii. p. 162. H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Holy4ide Tsachingy p. 
48. R. J. Campbell, A Faith for To-dayy p. 167. Expositor 
(6th Series), vol. vi. p. 235. Xll. 22. — Ibid. (4th Seriee), roL 
V. p. 120 . XII. 23. — H. Alford, Quebec Chapel Sormonsy p. 
216. XII. 23, 24. — Spurgeon, SormonSy voL liii. No. 3024. 

UNDEVELOPED LIVES 

* Except a corn of wheat fall into tbs ground and die, H 
abideth alone'— J ohn xii. 34. 

Ik every com of wheat that finds no congenial soil 
there are undeveloped possibilities of harvest ; and 
that suggests to me the question that often vexes 
us, the question of undeveloped lives. Perhaps it is 
in the presence of early death that the thought reaches 
us with its full pressure. For the tragedy of early 
death is not its suffering : it is the blighted promise 
and the hope that is never crowned. I scarcely 
wonder that in wellnigh every cemetery you shall tee 
a broken column as a monument It is hardlv 
Christian, but it is very human, and I do not think 
God will be hard on what is human. Wherever 
death is there you have mystery. But in the death 
of the young the mystery is doubled. The great 
mystery of me early grave is the sorrow of unde- 
velcmed livea One of the first thin^ to arrest me 
in Christ Jesus is His influence in developing the 
lives He touched. Jesus touched nothing whim He 
did not adorn. What, then, were the great forces 
Jesus used in developing undeveloped life? 

I. The first was His central trutn that God is love. 
We all know how love develops chancter. That 
was the fii'st power that Jesus used. He said to 
a repressed and fearful world, ‘ God loves you *. 
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II. But there was another power that Jesus used. 
It was the human instinct of self-surrender. It is 
the glory of Jesus that He called self-surrender into 
the service of our self-development. 

III. l^astly, and this is tne crowning inspiration, 
our I^rd expanded life into eternity. Our life shall 
go on developing for ever, under the sunshine and in 
the love of God. I know no thought more depress- 
ing, as life advances, than the thought that all effort 
is to be crushed at death. But if death is an in- 
cident and not an end, if every baffled striving shall 
be crowned, if ‘ All, I could never be, All, man 
ignored in me/ is to expand into actuality when 
r awake, I can renew my struggle after every failure. 
It is that knowledge, given us by JesQs, that has 
inspired the development of Christendom. — G. H. 
Morrison, Sv/nriae : Addresses from a City Pul- 
pit, p. 84. 

LIFE OUT OP DEATH 

John xii. 24* 

I. W* must die to oui-selves in order to receive life 
from Christ 

II. The life of the Christian is a daily dying. 

III. The death of the Christian is the road to 
a nobler life. — A. Maclarkn. 

* If it die, it bfingeth forth much fruit* — J ohn xii. 24. 

The missionary Eu'apf, after the death of his beloved 
wife on the coast of East Africa, wrote home to the 
Committee of the Church Missionary Society : * Tell 
our friends at home that there is now on the East 
African coast a lonely missionary grave. This is 
a sign that you have commenced the struggle with 
this pait of the world, and as the victories of the 
C.'hurch are gained by stepping over the graves of 
her members, you may be the more convinced that 
the hour is at hand when you are summoned to the 
convei^sion of Africa from its eastern shore.’ 

Rhfbrbnobb. — -XII. 24. — H. Boiiar, Short Sermom for 
Famtiy Beading, pp. 168 and 175. T. G. Bouney, Death and 
Life i/n Natiom and Men, p. 20. H. Jeffs, Christian IVorld 
Pulpit, voL Ixii. p. 44 . Expositor ( 4 th Series), vol. i. p. 105. 

THE sacrificial SYMBOLISM OF NATURE 

John xii. 24, 25. 

In the first of these verses the great Teacher indicates 
the need there is for His own vicarious death ; and 
in the second, He asserts a practical principle which 
must have its place in the lives of His fullowens, 
a principle which borrows its crowning sanction and 
its energising motive from His own death. 

I. Jesus affirms a necessary connection between 
H is own death and the triumph of His cause: ‘ Ex- 
cept a com of wheat fall into the ground and die, 
it abitleth alone ’. ^ Much fruit’ The metaphor 

points to the vast discipleship which shall yet gather 
round His person, and respond to the spirit of His 
matchless life. Jesus did not desire a nominal 
discipleship, however influential and widely extended. 
There must be moral oneness, the sense of a common 
life, paiticipation in the same great experience. (1) 


This saying does not directly raise the abstract 
question of the nature or necessity of a redemptive 
sacrifice, but it implies the human mind is so con- 
stituted that some such doctrine is a primary demand 
in any system which aims at deep and wo rid -wide 
success. (2) The need that Jesus should die to 
vivify othei’s with the principles of His own life does 
not rest only upon the constitution of the human 
mind, but has its Divine side also. God could not 
bless, accept, and sanctify a sinful world, bringing it 
into mystic union with Himself, apai*t from the pro- 
cesses of an atoning death. 

, II. Jesus lays aside the symbolism of the seed- 
corn, and states a plain principle of sacrifice through 
which the lives of the disciples mustl)e conformed to 
His own. Whilst affirming a common law of sur- 
render for Himself and His disciples, Jesus in no 
sense obliterates the stupendous dividing line between 
His sacrifice and the self-abnegation of those whom 
He fills with His spirit. Redemption was a solitai'y 
act to which one holy and unspotted Being alone was 
equal, and we are neither called upon nor competent 
to lay down our lives to redeem men. Vivified by 
Christ’s death and made to share His spirit, we our- 
selves must become a seed-corn, and go into the 
darkness and humiliation of the earth, to continue 
for others the life we ourselves have received. We 
must sacrifice the lower allurements to taste the 
higher joy and blessedness of our Lord. 

Rbpbrrnobs. — Xll. 24, 25. — D. Fraser, Metaphore in the 
Gospels, p. 828. Xll. 24-26. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. iv. 
p, 226. XII. 25. — H. Bonner, Sermons and Lectures, p. 133, 
Expositor (5th Series), vol. iv. p. 460. 

FOLLOWING CHRIST 

* If any man serve Me, let him follow Me : and where 1 am, 
there shall also My servant be : if any man serve Me, him 
will My Father honour.'— John xii. 26. 

I WANT to deal with the missionary life from this point 
of view ; that the missionary life gives an opportun- 
ity for the exactest imitation of the life of our Lord 
Jesus Christ I want then to put before younger 
men the nobility of the missionary call. Now, you 
have in this verse these three things : the missionary 
call, the missionary promise, and the missionaiy re- 
ward. 

I. You have the missionary call. ‘If any man 
serve Me/ If you want to follow Christ exactly, the 
missionary life gives you opportunities for so doing 
which you cannot have elsewhere. (1) Notice, first 
of all, the call to follow Christ implied in some cases 
the giving up of every other calling. As Jesus Christ 
called the disciples from all their secular calling, so 
the missionary is called from all his secular calling 
to go forth and to follow Christ. (2) Or again. In 
another instance the call to follow Christ was a call 
to leave all earthly wealth. (3) The call to follow 
Christ implies, in some cases, the leaving of friends 
and family, and those whom you hold most dear. (4) 
The call to follow Christ is sometimes a call to self- 
denial. 
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11. And what are the promises ? The promises are 
many. (1) In the first place, you read in the fourth 
chapter of St Matthew, and in the nineteenth verse, 
that if we follow Him He will make us to become 
fishers of mea There will be result to our labours. 
(2) Then our Lord promises that if we follow Him, 
and give up all earthly wealth, we shall have trciisure 
in heaven. (8) And then we are told that if we give 
up friends to follow Christ we shall have in this world 
brothers and sistei-s and friends, even an hundred-fold, 
as well as life in the world to come, (4) But the 
greatest promise is that which you have here in this 
verse, that * Where I am, there shall also My servant 
be\ 

HI. The missionary reward. *If any man serve 
Me, him will My Father honour.’ You will not ex- 
pect to find much honour here. We have not yet 
teamed to honour our missionary brethren as we 
ought But the honour will be hereafter. — E. A. 
Stuart, Elisha^ $ Call, and other Sermons, vol. viii. 
p. 129. 

Repbrsmobs. — XII. 26. — Spurgeon, Sermoru, vol. viii. No. 
463 ; vol. xlii. No. 2449 ; vol. xlv. No. 2651 ; and vol. 1. No. 
2874. Bishop Gore, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlix. p. 
209. J. H. Holford, Memorial Sermons, p. 204. Expositor 
(6th Series), vol. x. p. 186. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture — <si. John, p. 131. XII. 27. — H. Bonar, Short Ser~ 
mans for Family Reading, p. 108. Expositor (6th Series), vol. 
X. p. 3S3. 

THE PRAYER FOR STRENGTH 

* Now is Mj soul troubled ; and what shall I say ? Father, 
save Me from this hour ; but for this cause came I unto 
this hour. Father, glorify Thy name. Then came there 
a voice from heaven, saying, 1 have both glorified it, and 
will glorify it again.’ — John xn. 27 , 28 . 

There are three great fundamental suggestions in 
this prayer: First, the suggestion of the humanity of 
Jesus. Second, the mission of Jesus. Third, the 
identification of Jesus with His Father. 

I. The Humanity o! Jesus. — Fii*st, the humanity of 
Jesu 5 ; and we will get it in part by coupling the 
introductory statement, ‘My soul is troubled' with 
‘ Save Me from this hour ’. In the use of this word 
‘ trouble ’ we get a glimpse of the humanity of Jesus. 
There are people who say that trouble is sin, but 
that is because they confuse trouble with worry. It 
is one thing to be troubled. It is another thing to 
worry. Jesus wtis both God and man. He was a per- 
fect man, and He was all God. There were times in 
His life when He divested Himself of His Godship in 
Older that He might show the world the life of per- 
fect man, and there were times in His life when He 
divested Himself of His humanity, that He might 
show the world all of God. And in order that 
we may properly interpret the life of Jesus we 
have to keep carefully in mind this very delicate 
line of separation between His huinanitv and His 
Deity. 

In this connection Jesus is speaking as a perfect 
man. We need not expect to get to a place in our 
life as Chiistians where we will be free from trouble, i 
If we are not troubled when we look upon the sin 


that Jesus faced, then there is something radically 
wrong with our heart and life. 

Why was Jesus troubled ? He was troubled be- 
cause of what He saw. He saw a picture of* the 
world’s sin. He saw blighted humanity, and it 
ti’oubled Him. He was ti’oubled because He saw 
what we cannot see. He saw through the eye of 
Deity what was ahead. He saw the cross. 

II. Trouble v. Worry. — A woman came to me and 
said : ‘ Pastor, my son is unsaved, and is as wicked a 
boy as ever lived. I have been praying in great 
agony over him, but, thank God, I nave come to the 
place now where I am not troubled one whit about him 
or anything that he does.' I said : ‘ If you speak the 
truth you reveal the saddest condition of the human 
heart that can possibly he revealed. You reveal two 
things : that you have lost the mother- heart — and 
God pity a boy who has a mother without a mother- 
heart ; and you reveal the fact besides that you do 
not know the passion of Jesus.' 

Jesus looked out into the future and saw Geth- 
semane ; and I think the thing that He saw in Geth- 
semane that weighed heaviest upon His heart, that 
troubled Him most, was the non-concern of His dis- 
ciples. 

Then, too. He saw the cross ; and Jesus was a man 
even though He was God ; and the cross with all its 
hideousness cut to the core of His heart. He felt 
all the disgi*ace, the humiliation, the shame, the jeers, 
the sneers and the mocking of the mob, and it treubled 
Him. 

Now in that troubled moment Jesus prays, ‘ Father 
save Me from this hour*. What hour? Why, the 
hour that is ahead ; the hour of His lonesomeness in 
Gethsemane, the hour when He shall sweat drops of 
blood, the hour when He is to coiujuer His will to 
the will of God, the hour of the cross where He is to 
pay the price of the world’s sin. ‘ Father, save Me 
from this hour of suffering.’ 

III. Christ's Mission.-^esus came to this earth 
for what? To teach men how to live a perfect life? 
Yes, in part; but that is not the main mission upon 
which He came. Just the mission upon which Jesus 
came is set forth in this second declaration of His 
prayer, ‘For this cause came I unto this hour*. 
What hour? The hour of the cross; the hour in 
which the penalty of the sins of the earth are to be 
met by the atoning work of the cross of Calvary. 
That is the hour, and that is the mission that brought 
Christ to this earth, not to live, but to die. When 
He came from heaven to this earth, He was occupied 
with one thought — the cross ; and all through His life 
from the first day until the day when He was nailed 
upon it, the cross stood out before Him as the one 

ing for which He had come to this earth. If we 
have left out the cross, on which the penalty of the 
sins of the world was nailed with Jesus, we have left 
out the one supreme purpose that Jesus had in His 
earthly ministry. 

IV. The Father was resigned to the cross, but 
more than that, He was identified with it He agreed 
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with the Son, and in it He and His Father were one. 
It was not a mere submission ; it was the voluntary 
going of Father and Son to the cross, paying the 
pencdty for the world’s sin. Jesus and the Father 
were one. It must be so in order that their glory 
may be equal. If it were not so the Father is seen 
and the Son is lost, or the Son is seen and the Father 
is lost Hence Jesus prayed, ‘Father, glorify Thy 
name ‘ Blend Thy name with the glorification of 
the Son, that the g^ory of the Son and the Father 
may be one.* — Lkn G. Beouohton, The Prayers of 
Jesua, p. 91. 

Rekbrencbs. — XII. 27, 28. — J. M. Neale, iSermons Preached 
in SarJevilU College Chapel^ vol. i. p. 274. XII. 28. — G. A. 
Johnston Ross, The Baptist^ vol. Ixxi. p. 650. Spurgeon, 
SermonSy vol. xvi. No. 909, aijd vol. xxiv. No. 1391. W. 
Robertson Nicoll, Sunday Evening^ p. 137. 

SPIRITUAL ANALYSIS 

* The people therefore, that stood by, and heard it, said that it 
thundered: others said, An angel spake to Him.’— John 
XII. 29. 

1. 'Lhees are many things to which we can give 
lower or higher meanings, and we see how clearly 
this is illustrated in the scene from which I have 
taken our text. There came a voice from heaven : 
it was the voice of God. And to some it was no- 
thing but the roll of thunder, there was nothing 
miraculous or supernatural about it ; but to othem, 
gifted with finer sense, and among them it may be 
the shepherds who had been on the hills at Bethlehem, 
there was something in the sound that was inexplic- 
able unless it had fallen from the lips of angels. It 
was the same note that struck on every ear. It was 
not the same note that struck on every heai t At ' 
the back of all we see and hear there is our character, l 
and our character reacts on everything that reaches 
it. Now I might illustrate this truth in many 
spheres. (1) Let me ask you to think of the world 
of Nature. It is the same world to every one of us, 
yet to every one of us how different it is. To a poet 
there is a voice in every breeze, sermons in stones, 
books in the running brooks ; but to Eugene Aram, 
cui-sed with a sense of guilt, every branch in the 
forest seemed to point a finger, and every zephyi* 
whispered of detection. One world — yet some will 
call it a machine, and othei-s will find it instinct with 
Divinity. (2) Or turning from Nature we might 
think of human life, the common life we are all lead- 
ing. It is very surprising, when you get deep enough, 
to discover the oneness of all human hearts. But 
then the strange thing is that men should take that 
life, that common stock and haiwest of experience, and 
should view it so differently and give it such different 
colourings as it passes through the alembic of their 
charactei s, that for one man life becomes a gloi^ and 
for another man life becomes a curse. (3) Then I 
often think of our text and of its bearings when I 
read the Gospel-story of the life of Jesus. What a 
moral test and touchstone was that life — take some 
of His great miracles and see what happened. ‘ He 
casteth out devils by Beelzebub,* the scribes said ; 


and His friends and relatives said, *He is beside 
Himself’. But the common people when they saw 
the miracles, immediately glorified the God of Israel. 

II. It is when we give such things their higher 
meaning that we are nearer to the truth. Now I 
ask you to observe in the passage of our text that 
none of the bystanders gauged the voice correctly. 
Whose was the voice that spake ? It was the voice 
of God. The chances ai*e that in nine-tenths of our 
judgments, you and I like these Jews are quite astray. 
But whatever you are judging, lean to the nobler side. 
If it is thunder or angels, vote you for the angels. — 
G. H. Morrison, The Unlightea Lustre, p. 198. 

RsFERSNCEg. — XII. 29. — R. Collyer, Okridiem florid 
Pulpit, vol. liv. p. 104. C. F. Aked, The Ooeerage of the 
Cknoard, p. 187. XII. 31. — C. F. Aked, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlviL p. 197. J. M. Whiton, Beyond the Shadow, 
p. 165. Expositor (5th Series), vol. x, p. 224. XII. 31, 31 
— G, Campbell Morgan, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lx. p. 69. 
XII. 31-33. — Spurgeon, Sermons, voL xxxix. No. 2338. 

THE MAGNETISM OP THE UPLIFTED LORD 

* I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto Me. ’ 
— John xii. 32. 

I. OuB Lord declares that it is in the energy of His 
transcendent sacrifice that His pereonal magnetism is 
to be found. ’Fhe energy of His love as displayed in 
His life, compared with the energy of His lore as 
displayed in His death, is as disper^ sunshine com- 
pared with focussed sunshine, sunshine concentrated 
in a burning heat. And it is this focussed sacrificial 
energy of His death, ‘ The lost pregnant syllable of 
God’s great utterance of lore,* which our Lord de- 
clares is to be the ministry of attraction, by which 
all men are to be drawn to Him. There is nothing 
like that magnet (1) Test it by the individuid 
testimony. Nothing so overcomes the deathly and 
the deadly in men as ' the preaching of Jesus Christ 
and Him crucified*. (2) Test the energies of this 
magnet by the testimony of history as to what is the 
power which has most conspicuously swayed great 
masses of mankind. No one has ever moved the 
multitudes except the men with the magnet of the 
uplifted Lord. 

II. In the energies of this sacrificial Christ we are 
not only to find the dynamic of redemption, but the 
secret of human brotherhood. If men are drawn to 
Him they will be drawn nearer to one another. The 
secret of brotherhood is found in common neamem to 
the Lord. — J. H. Jowett, T?14 Briiuh Chmgrdgm- 
tionalist, 9th May, 1907, p. 438. 

THE ATTRACTION OP THE CROSS 

John xil 32. 

We shall do well to consider the appeal which the 
cross has made to the world ; to see why it is that 
in all ages when Christ has called to His disciples 
to follow Him, they have joyfully responded to the 
summons which has drawn them to snare His cross 
and to be partakers of His sufferings. Tbe Christ 
of Thorwaldsen, beautiful as it is, the tender Christ 
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of Leonardo’s ai% do not make the same appeal as 
the outstretched arms of the Crucified. No royal 
diadem of gold and precious stones is so venerable as 
the Crown of Thorns. No imperial throne is so 
magnificent as the rugged wood of the cross. The 
power of the Crucified is still living. May we 
reverently inciuire, as far as we may, what is the 
secret of this power, why it is that Christ has only to 
ask for disciples, and disciples come to Him ? What 
is the seci*et of His attraction ? What is the magnetic 
power of His appeal ? 

I. It is surely, firat of all, the appeal of sympathy. 

It is in the face of a suffering woi ld I hat the cross is 
raised. It has been said that our Blessed Lord never 
experienced human sickness. It may well be that 
the Lamb without spot and blemish might not ex- 
perience this sign of human imperfection. But He 
did feel and did bear the extremity of physical, 
mental — yes, even spiritual — pain, so that His 
sympathy is literally the suffering with those towards 
whom He exercises His tender love : and this is wide 
and far-reaching. ‘ The infinite goodness has arms 
so wide,’ says the great poet, ^ that it receives 
all who turn to it.* Did we but know it, there 
is many a soul sick with anguish, even amidst the 
ioyou.s brightness of this world’s fairest scene. If it 
Ik' hid away it is no less there, on which that suffering 
face looks down, and which that tender appeal alone 
can reach. ‘ Come unto Me, all ye that labour and 
ai-e heavy laden, and I will give you rest’ 

II. But the appeal of the Crucified is also the ap- 
peal of power. The supreme appeal of the cross 
18 the Divine atonement for sin. Christ draws all 
sinners unto Him by an exhibition of power which 
triumphs over the malice of sin, and by a system of 
grace which abounds in fuller volume where sin did 
much more abound. 

III. But it is only right to say, of course, with the 
Apostle, th^t the appeal of Christ crucified is to 
certain men only a stumbling-block and foolishness. 
The figure which demands our adoration is the figure 
of a homeless man, stripped and naked, utterly poor. 

No wonder it was an offence, the Jews wanted an 
earthly king, and the Greeks wanted some one who at 
least would start a Republic or write an Utopia, and 
they were not pi'epared for a beggar or a propounder 
of paradoxes. And yet this is the lesson which 
dominates the religion of the Crucified. ‘To gain 
one’s life is to lose it : to lose our life is to find it* 
The gi*eat appeal is made in sympathy and in power, 
and men fina that behind the paradox there is peace, 
that poverty is the true riches, shame the abiding 
glory, and sorrow the truest joy. — W. C. E. Nkw. 
lOLT, The Church Times, 10th April, 1908, p. 494. 

THB WORLD’S MAGNET 

John xii. 31. 

Chbut upon the cross is the pledge of the fellow- 
wip of all mankind^-of men as men. We say com- 
monly that all men are brethren as descended from a 
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common father -brethren as heirs of a common nature 
— brethren as condemned to a common death. Much 
more are they brethren for whom Christ died. 

II. Not only is Christ crucified the point of union 
of mankind. In a more peculiar sense He is the 
centre of Christendom. For this let us thank God 
heartily. And exactly as our faith is liyely and our 
hope steadfast, when we are brought face to face with 
error, sorrow will take the place of an^r, loye will 
take the place of bitterness, zeal will take the place 
of strife. We shall not cherish the truth which we 
hold less fervently, we shall not hate the falsehood 
which Christ hates less sincerely, but withal we shall 
rejoice to know that beyond and below all our differ- 
ences there lies this foundation which none can shake, 
even Christ crucified. We shall hail this beginning 
as the sign of a glorious future when His promise 
shall have a full accomplishment. 

III. Christ crucified. Who is the bond of mankind, 
the bond of Christendom, is in a yet closer sense for 
us the bond of this His family here assembled to seek 
His presence and to commemorate His death. — Bishop 
Wkstcott, Village Sermom, p. 128. 

RarBRENOBS. — XII. 32. — J. Fleming, Christian JVorld Pul- 
pit, vol. xlix. p. 261. J. Keble, Sermons for the Holy Week, 
p. 173 . J. B. Brown, The Divine Mystery of Peace, p. 42. 
A. C. Laidlaw, Chrisiian World Pulpit, vol. xlviii. p. 136. 
C. Bickersteth, The Gospel of Incarnate Love, p. 107. A. M. 
Fairbaim, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlix. p. 223. G. T. 
Newton, Preacher's Magazine, vol. xii. p. 340. A. Stewart, 
Eden and Oethsemcme, p. 11. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. iiL No. 
139, and vol. xiii. No. 775. G. H. Morrison, ScotU^ Review, 
vol. i p. 589. J. M. Neale, Sermone Preached in SaekvUle 
College Chapel, vol. i. p. 214. C. S. Horne, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. IxviL p. 4. W”. Robertson Niooll, Sunday Svenr^ 

ing, p. 263. Expoeitar (4th Series), vol. il. pp. 62, 65 ; ihuL 
vol. X. pp. 117 , 134. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Serip- 
twre — St, John, p. 140. XII. 32, 33. — C. Perren, Revival Ser- 
mons in Outline, p. 338. J. J, Blunt, Plain Serinoni, p. 203. 
A. Ainger, Sermone Preached *a ihe Temple Charth, p. 61 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxix, No. 1717. XII. 33. J. Bow- 
stead, Practical Sermons, vol. li. p. 58. XII. 84. — R. J. Camp- 
bell, Christian World Pulpit, voL Ivl. p. 385. Ibid, A FaM 
for To-day, p. 167. Expositor (5th Series), voL vi. p. 375; 
iJbid, (6tb Series), vol. v. p. 74. A. Maclaren, Expositione ef 
Holy Scripture — John, p. 150. XII. 35.— W. H. £vaii% 
Sermons for the Church* e Year, p. 1. Expositor (5th Soriee), 
vol. viii. p. 372 ; ibid. (6th Series), vol. ix. p. 233. XII. 
35, 36. — A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — St. J6he\ 
p. 162. XII. 36. — Spurgeon, Sermons, voL xii. No. 2411 
XII. 211.— Expositor (5th Series), vol. x. p. 64 ; iWl (6tli 
Series), vol. vii. p. 71. XII. 37-41. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vwL 
xxxi. No. 1844. XII. QS.^Sxpositor (6tb Series), voL v. fb 
369. XII. 39-41.— H. MelviU, Penny Pulpit, No. 1619, p. U 
XII. 40.— Expositor (4th Series), vol. L p. 20 ; ibid. voL U. p 
372 ; ibid. (6th Series), voL x. p. 361 

*Tlit praise of men.’ — J ohn zxt. 43. 

• I HAVE been tired with the appluiM of the world,’ 
said Miu Fry towards the end of ner career, ‘ and none 
knows how great a tidal that has been, and the deep 
humiliation of it ; and yet 7 ^idly belieire it it not 
ntarly to dangerovs at being made mttch of in 
religiovs society. I have sometimes felt it was not 
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80 dangerous to be made much of in^ the world 
as by those whom we think highly of in our own 
society.’ 

John xi|. 43 . 

Unduk solicitude about popular estimation is a weak- 
ness against which all real Christians must guard with 
the most jealous watchfulness. The more you can 
retain the impression of your being suiTOunded by a 
cloud of witnesses of the invisible world, to use the 
Scripture phrase, the moie you will be aimed against 
this besetting sin — for such it is — though styled the 
last infirmity of noble minds (Wilberforce to his 
son Samuel). 

HtsFERKNcics. — Xll. 44-50.— -Eicponior (6th Series), vol. vii. 
p. 141. XU. 45.— J. Johns, Preacher* $ Magaaine^ vol. xix. p. 
366. XII. 47 . —T. Arnold, Sermons^ vol. i. p. 121. W. R. 
Inge, All Saints Sermons^ 1905-1907, p. 1. XII. 47» 48. — 

H. P. Liddon, Sermons PrecuJud on Special Occasions^ p. 138. 

CHRIST AND HIS MISSION 
‘The Father which sent Me. —John xii. 49 . 

I. There was no uncertainty in the mind of Jesus 
Christ. The Evangelist John tells us distinctly that 
He knew that He had come from God and went to 
God. He Himself said, when nigh death, that He 
was going to Him that sent Him. 

II. He had come from God, and had come from 
God with a great purpose attached to His life. If 
we may say it reverently, He was God’s great Mis- 
sionary, the one ‘ sent ' of God, the one commissioned 
of God to enter the dark places of the earth. One 
of the chief and prominent traits in John’s portrait 
of the Mjuster is of One with a great mission attached 
to His life. God had .sent Him into the world ; not 
by force — that would be to rob Him of His glory. 
Christ was not forcibly compelled to enter tliis world ; 
1 1 is was a voluntary sjurifice. The Father sent Him, 
but it was also love which drew Him — love for 
men. 

III. And what was this mission ? There ai*e various 
ways in which we can express it, but there is one 
broad expression which we may give to this mission, 
and it is to save the world, to redeem humanity. All 
He was, all He spoke, all He did, all lie suffered, 
contributed to give to His life the great character 
of Saviour. 

IV. Is there this mission attached to our lives? 
Yes. He was greater and holier than we; but, 
nevertheless, His mission is oure. He saves men 
through men. — J. Alford Davies, Saven Words of 
Love, p. 108. 

THE SELF-SACRIFICE OF LOVE 

•Jesus, having loved His own which were in the world, He 
loved them unto the end.’ — John xiii. 1 . 


revelations of the self-sacrifice of love. We see tlie 
Lord there at the last meal, fortified no doubt befoi*e- 
hand by prayer during those quiet hours of prepara- 
tion, forgetting now His own suffering that was to 
come in the knowledge of His disciples’ need, thinking 
and acting now, not for Himself, but for them. Our 
lA)rd did the menial act, and then explained to His 
disciples what it was that He had aone Amonj^ 
men the slave washes the feet of the guest ; but it is 
not so with God. 

I. The Highest Love Is that which Stoops most 
Lowly. — It was because of, not in spite of, His God- 
head that Jesus Christ made Himself a servant His 
doing so is not Divine condescension. Men mi^ht 
call it condescension, but it is the Divine expression 
of itself. The Son of man came not to be ministered 
to, but to minister, and in ministering He showed 
He was Divine. I wonder whether we fully grasp 
the significance of this as applied to ourselves, that 
the truly Divine thing in us, the truly Divine in man, 
does not lie in our power and authority and greatness, 
as men count greatness, but in the stooping to act at 
servants, the washing of one another’s feet serviot 
not power, responsibility not privilega That is it 
The one movement which lifts a man to true nobility, 
to true divinity, is the movement which brings him 
down to the needs and suflbrings of his fellow-men. 
God in Jesus Christ measures the value of the gift, 
not by the amount of its size, but by the amount 
that is left when it is given. 

II. It was at this Last Meal that Jesus instituted 
the Sacrament of His Love ; that, wishing to leave 
behind Him some token whereby those that knew 
Him might be constantly kept in remembrance of 
His love, He gave to them as a gift the bread and 
wine, telling them to take it from Him, to eat and 
drink His Bod^and His Blood, and whensoever they 
so did to do it in remembrance, in loving remem- 
brance, of Him. As He gave it, so it stands to-day, 
the Holy Communion, the Saviour’s legacy of love, 
the thing of which Ho commanded and I'equested, 
‘ Do this Many things He asked us to do tor our- 
selves and for one another, but this one thing He 
asks us to do for Him. ‘ Do this in remembrance of 
Me.’ We cannot turn away from that request, so 
touching, so appealing in itself, uttered at the very 
moment when all other human ties were about to be 
severed between Him and those He loved. This 
new link He gave to bind the disciples at all timet 
to Him. Is there any one outward act of love 
which we can do more telling in its evidence of 
accepted love than this when, in response to that 
downward coming of the Eternal Son of God to 
strengthen and sustain us, we lift our hearts unto 
the Lord ? 


It would seem that the wa.shing of the disciples’ feet 
and the institution of the Holy Communion were 
c losely connected. Both of these actions belong to the 
region, as we should say, of unsupematural actions ; 
but they are symbolic, they are parables in action, 
pregnant with deep spiritual meaning, for both are 


Rspbrsnous. — X lll. 1 . — J. Keble, Sermons for the Sundays 
after Trinity^ p. 451. Spurg: 60 Q, Sermons, vol. xiv. No, 810, 
and vol. xl. No. 2377* R* J* Campbell/ The Emminer, 14tb 
June, 1906, p. 677. Expositor (4th Series), vol. v. p. 188 ; 
ibid. voL vi. p. 129. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy hfsry 
lure — St, John, p. 170. 
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THE MOTIVES OP CHRIST 

* Now before the feast of the PassoTer, Jesus knowine that His 
hour was come that He should depart out of this world 
unto the Father, havins^ loved His own which were in the 
world, He loved them unto the end.*— John xiii. 1-3. 

The principle of motives as the test by which a 
character is to be judged is in full view of the 
Evangelist when he writes these three verses. His 
pui'pose is to describe Jesus Christ in His motives, 
to represent to us the springs of His action, and the 
fountains of His speech during the last days of His 
earthly pilgrimage. Six of these motives he depicts 
for us in these verses, and so brings us into fellowship 
with Jesus Christ as to help us to know Him : in 
His habit as He lived, in the soul of Him, in the 
aims by which He was governed, and in the forces 
which made Him what He was, and enabled Him to 
do what He did, and say what He said. These six 
motives then — what are the y ? 

I. The first clearly is this — That Jesus Christ 
is conscious that the hour towards which His 
thought has been directed again and again is now 
about to strike. This is really His last hour, and all 
the possibilities of His earthly life, of His life on this 
side of death, must be crowded into it. Men con- 
dense when they know they are going to die : men 
concentrate when the y hear the ticking of the clock 
for their last hour. So there comes a concentration, 
an election of the very l)est, as the soul judges the 
l)est, of that which is leally dearest to the heart It 
is this pressure that Jesus Christ is now feeling. 

II. 'Fhis motive is made wonderfully more operative 
by the recognition that, in this last hpur of Hi.s, He 
is to fight Ilis final and decisive battle. 

III. There is also in Christ as a working idea and 
conviction, the consciousness of a commission, Jesus 
('hrist is sustained as He faces the tragedy of Geth- 
semane and Calvary by the consciousness that He 
came forth from God, that He is God’s witness, has 
a Divine mandate, and therefore is bound to carry it 
out 

IV. Jesus is also conscious that God never sends 
a soldier to fight without equipping him : that the 
resources of those who labour in God’s name and for 
rood’s glory are godlike : they are exhaustless. 

V. It is love that is the strongest and most potent 
motive of all in the action and speech of Jesus Christ. 
And here it is central to .lohifs statement, ‘for Jesus 
having loved His own which were in the world, He 
loved them unto the end 

VI. There is yet one other motive suggested by 
J< hn. It is the inqjerilled position of these men, 

‘ Having loved His own which were in the world \ 
He was going out of it: soon He would ascend to 
His Father. They are in the world. Does not John 
indicate to us there the way in which the coming 
perils of the disciples inflamed the affection of the 
Christ, and become a fresh force in Him for His self- 
sacriflee, and a fresh controlling influence as to His 
acts and as to His words ? 


Referbnom. — XIII. 1-5. — F. L. Wiseman, ChrUtian 
World Pulpit, vol. Ivii. p. 349. XIII. 1-17. — ExpotUor (4th 
Series), vol. vii. p. 300. XIII. 2.— TWd. vol. i. p. 18. XIII. 
3. — W. H. Evans, Sermom for the Church* $ Year, p. 309. 
J. H. Jowett, British Congregationalist, September 6, 1906, 
p. 133. XIII. 3-5. — W. £. Barton, Chrietian World Pulpit, 
vol. Hi. p. 403. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xfv. No. 1499. 
A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — St John, p. 180. 
XIII. 4. — G. Hill, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 230. 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. iii. p. 396. XIII. 4, 5. — H. S. 
Holland, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 11. p. 345. A. Mao- 
laren, After the Resurrection, p. 182. XIII. 4-6. — W. P. 
Balfem, Glimpses of Jesus, p. 210. XIII. 5. — C. Stanford, 
J%e Evening of our Lord's Ministry, p. 21. XIII. 6. — J. 8. 
Bartlett, Sermons, p. 247. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xi. No. 
612 . 

* What I do thon knoweat not now, but thou ahalt know here- 
after.’ — John xiii. 7. 

The words suggest the consideration of the place of 
authority in teaching. They convey the lesson con- 
tained in the saying ‘ oportet discentem credere In 
different ways and degrees it is true of us all We 
are all beholden for what we know to assistance ex- 
ternal to oui-selves. The principle is clearly stated, 
and rightly balanced in the words of the inhabitants 
of Sychar to the Samaritan woman, ‘ Now, we believe, 
not because of thy speaking, for we have heaid for 
ourselves The words of these simple people express 
for us the necessary correction which the saying 
‘ oportet discentem credere ' reejuires, by adding the 
saying that should accompany it, ‘oportet edoctum 
judicare ’. The men of Sychar were oeholden to the 
woman in the fii'st instance for telling them, but 
afterwards they could judge for themselves. The 
truth is not merely true because we have been told 
it, but our own faculties know it to be so. — Bishop 
Edward King, The Love and Wisdom of Ood, p. 
170 . 

THE INTERPRETING INFLUENCE OP TIME 

* Jesus answered and said unto him, What I do thou knoweat 
not now, but thou shalt understand hereafter. —John 

XIII. 7. 

The words of the text have special and primary 
reference to the meaning of the washing of Hu 
disciples’ feet by our Lord. The ‘ hereafter ’ of the 
text, therefore, is the ‘hereafter’ of a few minutes. 
There was in it, as it was originally used by the Lord 
Jesus, no direct allusion to the future life, though the 
principle applies, with even greater force, to the 
hereafter that is beyond the grave ; and my purpose 
is to set before you the meaning of the principle 
itself, the area which it covers, and the influence 
which it should exert upon us in our daily lives. 

I. First let us look at the principle itself. Briefly 
expressed, it is that the difficulties of the pi^esent are 
often explained by the lapse of time, so that what 
may be hard to unravel to-day may easily disen- 
tangled after a few months, or it may be years, have 
gone. (1) There is something in the very fact that 
an event is past which enables us to unaerstand it 
better than we did when it was hap{)ening. When 
we are in the midst of any movement, we are too close 
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upon it to judge of it aright, and so we either over- 
estimate its impoi-tance, or fail to recognise its full 
significance. (2) But while this interpreting result 
may be produced by the lapse of time taken merely 
by itself, it is intensified by what that passing of the 
present into the past may bring, (a) Thus, for one 
thing, it brings a growth in the individual’s own 
intelligence, which helps him to an explanation of 
what lx?fore was difficult, (h) Still again time carries 
in it the educating influence of experience, and that 
contributes to the better understanding of what was 
obscure in the past (3) Finally, here we must remem- 
ber that the lapse of time gives opportunity to the 
individual for the enjoyment of the teachings of God 
the Holy Spirit. 

II. Now let us look at the area which this principle 
covers, (1) It applies first to the mysteries that are 
found in Scripture. As the years revolve, the mys- 
tery may dimmish, and may finally disappear ; or at 
le5ist cease to tix)ul3le us. (2) Rut the principle in the 
text applies also to the dispcn.sations of God’s provi- 
dence. There are few of us past middle age who cannot 
attest the truth of my declaration when I say that in 
the ‘afterward’ of our trials we have had their inter- 
|)retation. 

III. What may we learn from this subject in our 
daily life? (1) It may well teach us patience. (2) It 
(mcourages us to combine hope with our patience. 
TTiere is an explanaHon coming, therefore we may be 
the Ijetter upheld as we wait for it. I have dealt 
with the text as relating to the hereafter of time. 
But true as it is in that, its original application, it 
is even more so of the hereafter of eteniity. The 
dark things which time has left unillumined will be 
brightened in eternity. 

RKri 2 RENCEt). — XIII. 7. — A. S. Geden, Preacher' t Magazine, 
vol, V. p. 385. H. J. Wilmot-buxtoD, Holy- tide Teaching, 
p. 130. J. A. Alexander, The Gospel of Jems Christ, p. 34. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxii. No. 1293. J. M. Neale, Sermons 
Preached in a ReligiotLS Hou,se, vol. i. p. 100. John Kelman, 
Ephemera Eternitalis, pp. 254, 260. XIII. 8. — Spur^^eoii, 
Sermons, vol. xvi. No. 926. J. Vaughan, Fifty Sermons (9th 
Series), p. 318. XIII. 10. — T. Arnold, 5m7k)rw, vol. ii. p. 127. 

H. Bonar, Short Sermons for Famil/y Reading, p. 87. D, 
Fraser, Metaphors in the Gospels, p. 341. XIII. 12. — ExjHmtor 
(7th Series), vol. vi. p. 57. XIIJ. 12-15. — Expository Sermons 
on the Neva Testament, p. 120. XJII. 12-20.— -Expositor (6th 
Series), vol. vii. p. 142. 

JESUS CHRIST AS MASTER 

' Te call Me Master and Lord .* and je say well ; for so 1 am. ' 

— ^JoHN xiii. 13. 

I. Jesus Cheist has proved to be the Master in this 
world, because He can produce the greatest effects by 
the simplest means ana out of the most unpromising 
material. When Christ came to the world, if I may 
80 say, there was a philosopher who was in possession, 
the great Greek philosopher — Plato. What did he 
say? He said: ‘Bring me your best minds, your 
most intellectual souls, all the first-class material in 
the world, and 1 will show you what I can do with 


it ’. But what is the use of that to the avei'age man 
— who is not fii-st-rate, intellectually speaking ? Jesus 
Christ was distinct from eveiy other philosopher and 
teacher, from the fact that He said : ‘ Bring me your 
worst, and I will show you what I can do with it*. 
Jesus Christ stands acknowledged as the Master 
because of what He can make out of other people’s 
leavings. Why, till Jesus came no one ever thought 
of seeking in the gutters to make saints ; it is not the 
sort of place you expect to look for them in. But 
that is where Jesus found them. 

II. All power lies in being mastered by Christ Do 
you remember what Paul said ? He said : ‘ I was 
apprehended that I might apprehend’. Do you 
know what the word ‘ apprehend ’ means ? To lay 
hold of, to grip. No minister ever grips a congrega- 
tion who is not first of all gripped by God. And 
that is what we want — for all power does lie in being 
mastered by Jesus Christ — C. S. Hobne, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. lxx. p. 268. 

John xm. 13, 

All that I have wrote for near thirty years has been 
only to shew that we have no master but ('hrist — 
William Law. 

Rbfkrenob. — XIII. 13. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. vii. 
p. 83. 

CHARACTER AND CREED 

John xiii. 13, 14. 

‘ Masi’Kr and Lord * — that is what the disciples called 
Jesus ; that is what men call Him still. This is the 
great fact of history. Take Christ for what you will, 
define His pei’son as you please, there is nothing to 
parallel the univei-sal homage paid to Him. To one 
paying his first visit to the Continent there is noth- 
ing, perhaps, more impressive than this, that every- 
where men cull this Jesus ‘ Master and Lord ’. And 
if we look at our own land, amid whatever conflicting 
signs, the same fact of the sovereignty of Christ 
grows more and more unmistakable to all clear- 
sighted observers. Look outside the Churches, and 
the facts are even more significant But I need not 
go outside our own lives. In all our days there is 
a difference because, if not we ourselves, at least, the 
family, the community of which we are members, 
has learned to call Christ ‘ Master and Lord ’. 
What does Christ say to them that so name Him ? 

I. He accepts the title ; ‘ Ye call Me Master and 
I>ord : and ye say well ; for so 1 am *. Mark that 
calm, unhesitating acceptance of these gi*eat names, 
and consider what it means. There are two strands 
interwoven all through the life of Christ ; humility 
the most perfect and beautiful, such as the world 
had never known before, and side by side with it the 
most tremendous self-assertion. No man, however 

reat or good, ever spoke concerning himself as Jesus 
id. 

II. But Christ further declared — and this is what 
I want specially to emphasise — that they that con- 
fessed Him as ‘ Master and Lord ' thereby placed them- 
selves under manifold moral obligations ; ‘ Ye call me 
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Lord and Master . . . and ye ou^ht — \ We may dis- 
regard for the moment the particular duty mentioned 
by Chiist ; the point to catch is this, that while it is 
right to call Christ ‘ Master and Lord,' it is not 
enough so to name Him ; we cannot stop there. If 
we call Him ‘ Master and Lord,' then * we ought — ' ; 
you may fill in the blank a hundred ways, out re- 
member, the confession carries the obligation along 
with it. We Christians cannot too often or too 
shaiply I'emind ourselves of the moral obligation 
which is the other half of faith. We call Christ 
‘ Master and Lord * ; is His great ‘ ye ought ’ sound- 
ing through our souls ? No man's theology is safe 
that is not brought into constant contact with actual 
life. Is there anything the Church so urgently needs 
to-day as the filling-up of this gap between what we 
profess and what we are? Oh, the mock homage 
that is paid to Christ! — G. Jackson, Table Talk of 
Jesus, p. 67. 

Referknci^s. — XI ll. 13, 14. — T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. ii. 
p. 111. XIII. 14. — J. Martineau, Endeavours after the Chris- 
iicm Life, p. 16. Expositor (4th Serien), vol. x. p. 133. 

THE IMITATION OF JESUS 

* I have given you an example, that ye also should do as 1 
have done to you.' — John xm. 15. 

‘ Imitation * is not the first nor the last, nor the deep- 
est word of the Christian Gospel. Indeed, the 
imitation of Jesus Is itself possible only as a result of 
some more vital process. Nevertheless, imitation 
has its place among the Christian duties. ‘Be ye 
imitators of God, as beloved children,* says St Paul. 

‘ imitators of me, even as I also am of Christ.* 

I. The great I’act to be kept steadily in mind is 
this, that the standard of life set before us in the 
New Testament is to be found not in a code of laws, 
but in a character, ‘We are called,* says Dean 
Church, ‘ to the study of a living Person, and the 
following of a living Mind.! It is not the letter, but 
the spirit of Christ’s life which is binding upon us. 
Do I need to spend one moment in proving, or rather 
in affirming, Chiist to be the Perfect Example? 
Alone of all the sons of men He was without sin. 
His was a j^cifection full-orbed and complete, lack- 
ing nothing. 

II. How, then, can we imitate Christ ? How can 
we become like Him. (1) If we would grow like 
Christ we must know what Christ was like. To your 
Gospels ! ye Churchmen and Churchwomen, to your 
Gospels ! One meeting a week less and one chapter 
a week morc may not be a rule for everybody, but 
theic; are multitudes of Christian people in whose 
spiritual health that simple change of diet, honestly 
followed out, would soon work wonders. (2) If we 
would grow like Chiist we must keep Him steadily 
before us. We grow like those we live with, those 
we love ; every day beholding we are transformed ; 
and the same law holds here. 

We must be with Christ, we must learn what He 
is like — is that all ? is there no more to be said ? 
Then can I never be like Him. I follow that life 


through all ‘ the sinless years that breathed beneath 
the Syrian blue,' till my whole soul throbs with the 
wonder of it But imitate it — how can I, 1 with 
my weakened will, my besetting sins ? There is the 
great problem, not the ideal, but its realisation. 
He Who is our* Example w also our New Life. It is 
the indwelling Christ Who alone can make possible 
the Imitatio Chriati. — G. Jackson, Table Talk of 
Jesus, p. 141. 

SERVICE TO MAN 

JOHM xin. 15. 

The Perfect Elder Brother, who taught us that love 
to God was the true impulse of service to man, laid 
down a standard by which all efforts to remove the 
burdens that weigh down humanity should be tested. 
Once only, in the course of His ministry, did He say, 

‘ I have given you an example * ; it was when He 
knelt down on the floor of tne upper chamber and 
washed His disciples' feet. No artion of His was 
trivial or without an educative purpose, and in the 
features of this incident He suggests that the Chris- 
tian worker who would ameliorate the condition of his 
fellow-men, must be humble, helpful, without respect 
of persons, and thorough. 

I. The first Divine requirement is humility. The 
trail of self — self-gratification, self-commendation, self- 
assertion — lies potent over much antateur remedial 
work, but ‘ He took upon Himself the form of a 
servant '. 

II. The second necessary characteristic of the 
would-be reformer is real helpfulness, not fussy, use- 
less activity ; a real need was met by the action in 
the upper chamber. 

III. His amazing revelation of grace and patience 
in washing the feet of the traitor, Judas rebukes the 
common tendency of Church workers to select 
amongst the poor and the unfortunate such as are 
grateful and attractive, and to withhold their minis- 
trations fiom the coarse and the ungrateful. 

IV. His action in the upper chamber was marked 
by thoroughness. The true discerning worker for 
God and humanity will be thorough. — Basil 
WiLBRBFOECK, Feeling after Hvm (2nd Series), pi 
184. 

THE PERFECT EXAMPLE 

‘ For I have given you an example, that ye dioaM di M I 
have done to you.’ — John xni. 15. 

'Phere are moments in our existence which we aie 
bound to call our better moments. Our thoughts 
are centres in better things, and we are less wrapped 
up in the commonplace things of life. If we ^-ant 
this, what is our need at such times ? I suppose it 
is a need of becoming better. No doubt tnere are 
some people who never feel this need, but surely ^hey 
are very mw. Surely in nearly every life theiw comai 
the time when this need of moral improvement is 
felt 

1. It is Necessary for us to have some Ideal. — 

Many of us have felt the influence of some strong and 
jrood character, of some one into whose life we could 
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look in times of doubt to see what our hero would 
have done if he had been placed in like circumstances. 

It may be that in the character there were many 
faults which were apparent to the eyes of the all- 
seeing God, but in those early days we could not de- 
tect them. To us everything seemed good and true 
and had left upon us a lasting influence. 

II. A Man Needs a Perfect Ideal, a character in 
which no fault can be detected to show him what 
real, ti’ue human goodness can do. If we had asked 
the cjuestion, ‘ Where is such idc‘al perfection to be 
found before the birth of Christ ? ^ what would the 
inswer be? If we look to Noah or Moses, or to such 
i;ieat men as Socrates or Cicero, though their char- 
acters may often seem to come very near to perfec- 
tion, still all of them had some fault, and some of 
them very great faults, hut in Jesus Cluist no fault 
is found, and the beauties of Ilis character take their 
place in due proportion. He alone can satisfy our 
longing for a perfect ideal. 

III. If Jesus Christ is the Perfect Man, then the 
tour Gospels are the Most Sacred and Precious 
Books that we have. — Each Evangelist has set forth 
the character of our Saviour in a different light ; 
different but all in porfwt hannony. They show so 
clearly our Lord as they knew Him personally, or as 
they knew of Him from the lips of others. No cir- 
cumstance of our Lord’s life is dwelt upon to illus- 
trate His greatness ; no effoii is made to draw 
attention to the beauties of His character; it is as 
though they felt it was needless or even wrong to 
draw attention by word of theirs to that which shows 
out so clearly and so palpably. The narrative of the 
Holy (iospels gives us the example and the model 
by which we Christians should model our lives. As 
a great man lias said, these (rospels bring back to 
you the living image oi that Holy Man so entirely 
that you would see less of Him if you saw Him with 
your own eyes. Let us then study these Gospels 
with zeal and patience ! 

RsFBRis^cifiS. — Xlll. 16. —H. D. M. Spence, Voices and 
p. 209. W. H. Evans, Si'rmons for the Churches 
Year, p. 263. A. R. Henderson, The Examiner, 31st May, 
1906, p. 633. Expositor (5th Series), vol, vi. p. 380. XIII. 

(7th Series), vol. vi. p. 28(5. 

John xiii. 17. 

IlArPiNESS is a great love and much serving. — O live 
SCHRKINICR. 

Risfkrences. — XIII. 17. — H. AU'ord, Sermons on Christian 
J)octrine, p. 331. XIII. 18. — R. J. Cainpbvll, New Theology 
Sermons, p. 151. Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 21. Xlli. 

20. —J. M. Whiton, Smnmer Sermons, p. 71. XIII. 23. — 

A. M. Fairbairn, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 97. C. 

P rren, Sermon Ouilines, p. 316, E. A. Stuart, The New 
Crmiion and other Sermons, vol. iii. p. 137* XIII. 23-26. — 
Spiiim?on, Sermons, vol. xxxiv. .No. 2052, XIJI. 26. — Ex^ 
;xj.nior (4th Serie>j), vol. i. p. 18 ; ibid. (6th Series), vol. vii. 
p. 121. XIII. 27.— A. Maclaren, The Weaned Christ, p. 286. 

A. Maclaren, Exjmitions of Holy Scripture — St, John, p. 190. 
XIII. 27-29.— W. C. Wheeler, Sermom and Addresses, p. 92. 
XIII. 30.— G. H. Morrison, Flood-Tide, p. 200. XIII. 31.— 

J, E. Page, PreacheVa Magazine, vol. xvii. p. 420. XIII. 31, 
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32. — A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — St, John, p. 
199. XIII. 32. — A. Barry, The Doctrine of the Oroee, p. 67. 
XIII. 33. — R. W. Church, Village Sermons (3rd Series), p. 
363. J. Keble, Sermons for the Holy Week, p. 91. Expositor 
(6th Series), vol. viii. p. 442. A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy Scripture — St. John, p. 210 ; ibidL p. 217. 

A NEW COMMANDMENT 

*A new commandment I give unto you, that je love one 
another as I have loved you.’ — J ohn xiii. 34. 

Christ revealed a new idea of man and a new idea of 
God. His love offered a new measure of greatness — 
' Love one another as I have loved you What is 
the love demanded of us in this generation ? 

I. Our love must be thinking love. Thought and 
love must go hand in hand, 

II. Love is sharing. Whatever good thing we 
have found to be the best for ourselves is that which 
our neighbours must also have. Our advantages con- 
fer on us no privilege ; they give us no right to c om- 
mand ; they are simply ours to share. — S. A. BARNKxr, 
Ghv/rch Family Newspaper, voL xv. p. 890. 

* A new commandment* — J ohn xiii. 34. 

"^ro restore a commonplace truth to its first uncom- 
mon lustre, you need only translate it into actioa 
But to do this, you must have reflected on its truth. 

COLKRIDOE. 

References. — XIII. 34. — Christian World Pulpit, voL 
xlvii. p. 166. W. M. Sinclair, Words from St, Paul's (2nd 
Series), p. 196. H. H. Henson, Godly Union and Concord, 
p. 153. E. A. Stuart, The New CommaridTnent and othm 
Sermons, vol. vii. p. 121. Expositor (4th Series), vol. x. 
p. 60. XIII. 34, 35. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol, li. No. 2936. 
H. H. Henson, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lx, p. 305. A 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — St, John, p. 226. 
XIII. 36. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlr. No. 2650. ExporUm 
(6th Series), vol. x. p. 32. 

John xiil 35, 

If it be asked whether any person is a good man, it 
is not a.sked what he believes or what he hopes but 
what he loves. — A ugustine. 

John xiii, 35. 

Love he sent to bind 
The disunited tendrils of that vine 
Which bears the wine of life, the human heart. 

— Shelley 

Rbferbnob. — XIII. 36. — F. St, John Corbett, 'IX 
Preacher's Year, p. 99. 

John xiii. 36, 37. 

His dream was still of an individual discipleship anc 
an individual martyrdom, in the pride of which he 
was too willing to draw himself away from his fellow- 
disciples, and to forget altogether the world which 
he had to help to save, — Hoet, The Way, The Truth 
and The Life, p. 8. 

‘ Lord, why cannot I follow Thee now.’— J ohn xiii. 37. 

It was the habit of Savonarola’s mind to conceivi 

5 ;reat things, and to feel he was the man to do them 
niquity should be brought low ; the cause of justice 
purity, and love should triumph ; and it shouW 
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triumph by his voice, by his work, by his blood. In 
moments of ecstatic contemplation, doubtless the 
sense of self melted in the sense of the unspeakable, 
and in that part of his experience lay the elements 
of genuine self-abasement ; out in the presence of his 
fellow-men for whom he was to act, pre-eminence 
seemed a necessary condition of his life. — G tcoeok 
Eliot. 

RxFBRaNOfls. — XIII. 37. — J. Keble, Sermom for the EoPy 
fVeeky p. 36. XIII. 37, 38. — A. Maolaren, ExpotUioru of Holy 
Scripture — 8t, John, p. 236. XIII. 38. — F. E. Paget, Heipt 
and Hindrancee to the Chrietian Life^ vol. L p. 142. A. Mae> 
lareii, Expontiom of Holy Seriptwre — 8t. Joh^ p. 243. 

John xiy. 

In the nan^ative of Sir Walter Scott's last days at 
Abbotsford, Lockhart tells how one moiming he had 
his chair wheeled *into the library, and placed by 
the central window, that he might look down on the 
Tweed. Here he expressed the wish that I should 
read to him, and when I asked from what book, he 
said : Need you ask ? There is but one ? ” I chose 
the fourteenth chapter of St John's Gospel ; he 
listened with mild devotion.' 

Rbferbnob. — XIV. Expoeitor (4th Series), toL v. p. 290. 

THE SUM AND SUBSTANCE OP THE CHRIS- 
TIAN FAITH 

* Let not your heart be troubled : ye believe in God, believe also 
. in Me* — John xiv. i. 

1 WOULD ask you to regard those words ‘Ye believe 
in God, lielieve also in Me' as containing in their 
short and simple phrase the whole sum and substance 
of the Christian faith. There are many religious 
controversies going on at the present day, but those 
pui-e words from our Lord to His disciples at the 
most solemn and critical moment of His life concen- 
trate the whole of His Gospel in that short sentence. 

I. The Force of this Saying of Our Lord’s lay in 
the introductory words, ‘ Let not your heart be 
troubled Every Jew was familiar with the sayings, 

' We will not fear though the earth be moved. God 
a our refuge and strength, a very present help in 
trouble.’ Whatever trust of whatever kind men put 
in God they are called upon by our Lprd to put 
in Him. You will observe the extraordinaiy and 
peculiar personal character which is given to our 
faith by this appeal. The essence of our Christian 
faith consists in our being in Jesus Christ. We 
realise that the essence of our faith should consist in 
putting in that Pei-sonal Human Being, Jesus Christ, 
exactly the same kind of faith as the Jew put in God, 
as we ourselves put in God the Father. 

II. By Means of a Personal Belief In Jesus Christ 
we are brought into immediate communication and 
contact with Him. We are called upon to believe 
not in a past, not in a distant, but in a present 
Christ Our Lord Jesus Chi*ist came into the world 
to claim every human being as His follower and as 
H is believer. The one supreme issue in life is — Do 
you believe in Jesus Chiist as you believe in God, do 
you submit to Him and. trust Him? 


III. When a Man Realises that He Is the Living 
Qod, then the Love of Jesus Christ becomes the 
strongest and most active force in a man's life. How 
many a man has been saved from sin by the remem- 
brance that Christ loves him! The great trouble 
of life is that we have not realised our Lord Jesus 
Christ as a living pei'son always near us. 

IV. His Appeal is surely the Most Beautiful and 
Sincere in all the World. — He makes it not merely 
because of His Christian personality, not merely in 
consequence of that love which His words and His 
acts must needs arouse in us ; it is because it is the 
appeal of one who shed His blood in substantiation 
of the statements and the claim He made. It is 
a claim written in blood. And that is the foundation 
of His appeal, ‘ If ye believe in God believe also in 
Me'. 

V. Christ Asks us to Believe in Him as our 
Saviour. ‘ If any man sin,' said St John, ‘ we have an 
advocate with the Father, Jesus Chi-ist the Righteous.* 
Is that not the most wonderful thing that can be 
said to any congregation ? 

THE CONSOLATION OP CHRIST 

* Let not yonr heart be troubled : ye believe In God, believe 
also in Me.*— John xiv. i. 

I. It is marvellous indeed that the Lord Jesus should 
think of any other than Himself at such a time as 
this. His own awful burden of sorrows is pressing 
upon Him as never before. Over Him hung the 
black shadow of that dreadful death. Here in the 
upper room He sits at the last supper. And now it 
is that the face, so sad, so troubled, looks around on 
the little company. There is a great silence. We 
wait expecting the sorrowing Saviour to appeal to 
them for constancy and sympathy. But instead of 
that He forgets Himself. His thought is only of 
them. Towards them His heart goes out in eager 
tenderness, and yearning over them with an infinite 
pity He saith : ‘ Let not your heart be troubled 
Of one thing now let us be perfectly sure — nothing 
can ever make our Lord forget us. 

IL If we turn from the Master to the disciples 
the words seem equally strange. For them trouble 
seemed to be the only fitting thing. Let not your 
heart be troubled. Believe in Goo, believe also in 
Me. What did it mean? It meant this: ‘ Yes, all 
is black and dreadful, but do not let it drive you 
from Ma Come near to Me — tiiist in Me. In spite 
of all, find in Me your strength and refuge.’ ^There 
never is, there never can be, any dark and awful 
revelation which is to drive us away from Him. 

III. Once again turn the words and see in them the 
two sides of this great trouble. The dis^les saw 
one side only, and were troubled indeed. The Lord 
Jesus saw the other, and said : * Let not your heart 
be troubled: believe in God: believe also in Me’. 
They saw only one side of the mystery — the grief, 
the loneliness, the shame, the agony. But the blessed 
Lord stood and saw the other side — the gloiy that 
should follow. Well might He whisper: ‘Let not 
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your heart be troubled ; neither let it be afraid — 
M. G. Pearse, Naaman the Syrian, and other 
Sermons, p. 197. 

THE QOD OP CHRISTIAN FAITH 

John xiv. i. 

The word used here by our Saviour and translated 
' be troubled * does not signify any kind of sadness 
and sorrow, nor are we to understand that it is 
either desirable or possible to banish all sadness and 
sonow from the mind of any son of man under the 
conditions that prevail upon this earth. The word 
used by Jesus signifies to be agitated, perplexed 
and thrown into confusion. Let us examine inoi'e 
closely the truth that faith in God will save us from 
a troubled oi* distracted heart ; and then it will be 
important to note that faith in God involves faith in 
Jesus Christ. 

I. ITiat faith in God will save us from a troubled or 
distracted heart. ‘Belief in God ’ is a ‘living belief* 
that rules the life. The God in whom Jesus requires 
belief is not any shadowy kind of God, but definitely 
the God of the Hebrews — an ethical (iod, possessing 

(a) Righteousness, the central idea among the Jews. 

(b) Wisdom, the necessary accompaniment of perfect 
righteousness, (c) Love, a characteristic that was 
only germinal in the Old Dispensation, yet sufficiently 
revealed to necessitate its further unfolding. Living 
belief in such a (iod retjuires living sympathy with 
His ethical Life. It is the God within us, having 
become the life of our Life, that becomes the motive- 
power of our life s course, and the assurance of eternal 
gloiy. 

II. But our consideration of this sul)ject is very 
incomplete until we examine the further suggestion 
made by our text that belief in God involves belief in 
Jesus Chri.st ‘Believe in God and believe in Me.’ 
The juxaposition of the dau.ses is awe-inspiring. 
There is a clear claim put forward by Christ that His 
disciples shall repose in Him the same absolute, un- 
questioning, unlimited faith that they repose in 
God. We are not asked to believe in God and in 
some one that is not God. The latter would l>e 
ridiculously unnecessary after the toriiu r. Nor are 
we asked to believe in two gods, as some su[)er(icial 
theologians sarcastically aver. God is one. He i.s 
one ethically and therefore nieta|)hysically, for the 
ethical is the heart of the metaphysical. It is only in 
the God revealed in C'hrist that man can find final 
stability and rest It is far less a matter of the 
intellect than of the heart. You may plead that you 
cannot help your intellectual bias, but you can help 
your inoial condition. For this, at any rate, you are 
responsible ; and to reject God in Christ is to reject 
the true moral ideal for human life. — John Thomas, 
Myrtle Street Pulpit^ vol. ii. p. 61. 

References. — XIV. 1. — S. H. Fleming, Fifteen Minute 
Sermons for the People^ p. 12(5. T. Sadler, Sunday Thoughts, 
p. 126. H. S. Seekings, Preacher's Magassine, vol. xix. p. 22G. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xiii. No. 730. Expositor (6th Series), 
vol. iii. p. 219; Ibid. vol. vi. p. 472. A. Maclaren, Ex- 


positions of Holy Scripiures^St, John, p. 263. XIV. 1,2. — 
E. M. Geldart, Edhoes of Truth, p. 260. XIV. 1-3.— R. 8. 
Simpson, The Scottish Review, vol. vii. p. 887. XIV. 1-4. — 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxix. No. 1741. C. Stanford, The 
Evening of our LortTs Ministry, p. 72. 

MANY MANSIONS 

* In Mj Father's house are many mansiona ; • • • 1 fo to pro- 

pare a place for you.*— John xiv, a. 

I. Chri8T in these words is clearly speaking of the 
intermediate state. ‘My Fathers house* was the 
name which He gave to the Temple. He draws an 
analogy between the earthly and the heavenly sanctu- 
ary. The Temple had ‘ many mansions/ which were 
us^ for a three told purpose, (a) I need not aay that 
the Temple was a place of woi*ship. (6) Just as the 
Mosejue of St Sophia, in Constantinople, is not only 
a place of worship, but also a Mohammedan college, 
80 the 'temple was a great school of instruction, (c) 
The Temple, like the Vatican, which with its many 
chambei*s is the dwelling of the Pontifical householo^ 
was the home of a priesthood. 

II. I now call your attention to a simple argument 
from Nature lounded on the woi*ds : ‘ I go to prepare 
a place for you*. Everywhere in the natural world 
we see a wonderful adaptation, even in the lowest 
forms of organic life, to their suiToundings. When 
we consider this universal law of adaptation in the 
world of Nature, we see that the higher the state of 
organic life the more careful is the provision for the 
wants, the comfort, the happiness of the creature. 
If, then, the ‘intermediate state* be a higher and 
nobler stage of existence than this, the ‘ God of pre- 
parations* will provide for the saints in heaven 
‘ mansions * perfectly ad^ted to theii’ pi-esent condi- 
tion. — J. W. Bardslky, Church Family Newspaper, 
vol. XV, p. 960. 

MANY RESTING-PLACES 

*ln My Father's house are many mansions.* — John xiv. s. 
What is a mansion? What is the meaning of the 
word mansion as it fell from those gracious lips ? Is 
the word translated mansion a familiar word in the 
New Testament? Does it occur frequently, and 
introduce its subtle music into the common language 
of the day? Or is it a peculiar word, sparsely occur- 
ring on the radiant pages of the new I’evelation? 
What is a mansion ? It would be difficult, you would 
reply, to say in one word what it is, but it indicates, 
greatness, fineness, a suiTounding estate, an environ- 
ment of forest or of sea it may be ; certainly a man- 
sion is something great, noble, hospitable, having 
Welcome written in capitals of gold over every portal. 
Is that your notion of mansion ? It is not the notion 
of the text How often does the word occur in the 
New Testament ? Only twice. Where is the other 
place of occurrence? In this chapter: ‘Jesus an- 
swered and said unto him. If a man love Me, he will 
keep My words : and My Father will love him, and 
we will come unto him, and make our mansion with 
him, our abode with him.* The same word, but so 
domestic, so accessible, so homelike, so utterly unlike 
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the definition which has just been tendered to us and 
which in the name of Christ we I’eject Our abode, 
our manse, mansion, dwelling-place, resting-place, our 
hotel, our guest-chamber. That brings the text very 
near us, so near us that our nostril can inhale its 
fragrance, and our eyes though dim with age may 
catch at least an outline of its charming beauty. 
Manse is defirieil as a clergyman’s dwelling-place ; it 
is the beginning of mansion. In My Father’s house 
are many manses. Manse, mansa — in low Latin, a 
farm, a farm with a field or two, an agricultural place 
of corn and orchards and gardens. In My Father’s 
house are many stopping-places, resting-places, re- 
freshment-rooms, places where the soul can eat and 
drink and go many days in the strength of this Divine 
recuperation. In My Father’s house are many abodes, 
many places where you can stop for a night or two, 
many hostelries on the sweltering road and the 
uphill journey ; places above whose front doors is, 
Halt, and rt'st, and receive the welcome of the Divine 
love. 

I. We have, first of all, the home idea — ^abodes. 
Where abidest thou ? Lord, abide with me : abide 
with us, for the day is far spent ; and He went in to 
abide with them, to make them for a moment, as it 
were. His abode ; and He turned their simple home 
into one of God’s mansions, manses, farms by the way ; 
and they were glad of it ; the house was never the same 
again to them as it was that quiet evening ; it burned 
into a new identity, it glowed into a moi’e infinite 
and tender significance. The Gospel is full of domes- 
ticity. Jesus liked to go into people’s houses. What 
if this Man of. the home life, wno had no home of His 
own, turned in His inmost heart tenderly and appre- 
ciatively to the idea of people living in roofed houses, 
each with a fire of its own, each with a pillow built 
against the inroads of weariness? Lifting up the 
whole idea of our domestic life. He .said, In My 
Father's hou.se are many refreshment- 1’00 ms, many 
resting-places, many abodes ; you need not walk too 
far at a time, bectau.se if you know the road, under the 
direction of the Holy Spirit, the moment you are 
weary thei-e is the hostelry, immediately there , on 
your right hand, in front of you ; and lo ! you knew 
it not. This is God’s way ; He prepares the hostelry. 
He gets things ready for the travellers, He builds 
homes as well as the heavens. 

II. Then we have the pilgrim idea. The pictui’e is 
that of a man on a journey ; the road may be uphill, 
it may be hot, dusty, difficult; Jesus says. In My 
Father’s house there ai’e many stopping-places, why 
not stop at one now ? And how welcome is the idea 
of resting when we are consciously and helplessly 
weary! In My Father’s house are many man8e.s, 
calling-houses, resting-places ; tarry for the night ; 
the earlier you rise to-morrow the more certainly shall 
I know that your rest has been refreshing, and, being 
refreshed with God’s rest, you want to be going, and 
to declare plainly that you seek a country; you say, 
My rest is not here, but yonder, over the river. 

III. There are many suitable hotels on the journey 


of life, every one of which has been appointed by 
Christ and provided by Christ, furnish^, enriched, 
and made suitable, comfoitable by Christ. Do not 
build any hotel of your own. 

In My Father’s house are many resting-places, 
places where you can sit down and refresh yourselves. 

(1) There is one very commodious hotel wnere I live 
most of my time ; I have never seen anything like it 
before ; it is called the Bible hotel. 

(2) There is another manse on the road which is 
less and less fi’cquented. It is a fine old buildinj^ 
though. We used to call it the Sabbath-house. It is 
in a sad state of dilapidation now. 

(3) Here is a very excellent refreshment-room on 
the road you are travelling, and it is not so well fre- 
quented as it used to be. It is called the Prayer- 
manse; that is the manse, mansion, mansa, farm, 
where people talk to God. Is not that an extra- 
ordinary idea? They do not see Him with the eyes 
of the body, but I watched the people in that hotel 
many a time, and they are so quiet, so serene ; their 
eyes bum with a strange light, they clasp their hands, 
they turn heads upward to the heavens, and they 
speak into it what seems to be an infinite vacuity ; 
but, having done so, they rise and ask for the enemy 
and dare him to his face. They are more than con- 
ciuerors through Him who loved them. — J ossph 
Parker, City Temple Pulpit, voL i. p. #59. 

LIFE AFTER DEATH 

* In My Father’s house are many mansions ; if it were not to 
I would have told you.*— -John xiv. a. 

A CANDLE does not go out when you blow it out, it 
does not really go out, it passes into another sphere, 
scientists tell us ; and if tne candle does not go out, 
is the personality likely to go out? Why, there was 
the Bishop of Lincoln, writing two days before he 
died lettere of farewell quite himself, without much 
pain at the end, sending me a beautiful message which 
I shall treasure all my life, dictating it, quite himself, 
in mind, brain, loving heart, eveiything; do you 
mean to suppose that he has gone out, that he has 
ceased to exist? If the candle does not go out, 
personality cannot go out 

Now, as I think over with you what the good news 
amounts to — I mean when you have got it — it almost 
paralyses you by its glory. But when you quietly 
think it over, and think what the secret amounts to 
I think you will find it amounts to five things. 

I. rhe first, of course, is that there is the Happy 
Land, this place of peace beyond the veil. 

II. Secondly, we shall be the same in the other 
world. Five minutes after death you will be exactly 
the same person as five minutes before As a matter 
of fact, aeath makes no difference whatever to a 
person. The real terror of deahh is that it is no 
change at all. If five minute's after death you are the 
same as five minutes before, you are living in a fool’s 

! >aradise if you think death is going to change you 
rom sinner into saint. You have to be changed 
before death. * He that is holy, let him be holy still ; ’ 
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‘ and he that is filthy, let him be filthy still/ There- 
fore, we make a mistake about death if we think it is 
going to change us from sinncT into saint. 

But, on the other hand, what a comfort to know 
that that dear friend is the same on the other side, 
still loving us, still caring for us, still praying for us, 
still the same to us ! Why, it is everything. 

III. Then, thirdly, as we turn over the secret, we 
become certain that in that world beyond the grave 
there will be a growth in character, I. mean, people 
often say, and it is a real difficulty, ‘ My friend, So- 
and-So, he was not very good and was not very bad ; 
cerbiinly not at all fit at once to go and join with the 
saints and the angels in Paradise*. Your conscience 
says: ‘ Well, I do not think so yet’. I do not feel 
myself ready, you say. ‘ If I was to die to-night I 
should feel 1 might be redeemcMl, rcstoied, forgiven, 
but I should feel tliat I wanted a grtat deal of pre- 
paration to go and live for ever in the presence of the 
h(^y angels among the holy saints.* And that is the 
truth undei lying what is called purgatory. When 
you have all the teaching abogt the cleansing fires 
f)rought in, it is, of coui’se, to meet the obvious diffi- 
culty that our friends do not seem ready, and we do 
not seem ready. But there is another fire which 
makes people grow, better than the fire sp)ken of, 
of purgatory, and that is the glorious sunshine of 
Paradise. I fully believe that your little child and 
your friend are growing; we do not stop growing. 
If we stop growing, we stop living. But what we 
believe is — what I believe is — that in the sunlight of 
Paradise we go on at the feet of Je.sus growing in 
grace, glowing in character, and getting more and 
more fit to spend eternity in heaven. And we be- 
lieve that there will be glorious growth in grace, 
knowledge, purity, holiness, in the life beyond the 
grave. 

IV. Then, ibuithly, ‘ It is better/ said St. Paul, 
'to depart and be with Christ, far better*. He did 
not seem to mind dying at all. And it certainly is a 
fact, as far as I can understand the secret, that the 
first person we shall see in the other woild is Jesus 
Christ Himself. Do remember that — Jesu.s Christ 
Himself with the marks of the cross in His hands and 
His feet. 

V. Then, fifthly, I believe it is revealed to us that in 
that Happy Land not far, far away (I do not believe it 
is far, far away, I believe that Happy I^nd is much 
nearer than we think ; we cannot see it because it is 
behind the veil), but in that Land, that Happy Land, 
there will he no more trial, and no more pain, and no 
moi’e sorrow, and no more temptation at all; and 
there you have the secret. * In My Father’s house are 
many abitling places, and if it were not so I would 
have told you.* Now the question is, how is this 
secret affecting us ? What effect has it on you, my 
brother, or on you, my sister? There is no good 
coming here singing pretty hymns about the other 
world, no good connng to the service and just going 
away again. The (piestion is : Here is this revealed 
secret of God brought to us through the ranks of the 


enemy by our Rescuer ; what effect has it upon your 
life and mine? — B i.shop Winnington-Inobam, Oaris^ 
tian World Pulpit, vol. lxvil p. 885. 

THE FRANKNESS OF JESUS CHRIST 

* If it were not so, I would have told you.’— John xiv. a. 

I HAVE wonderetl most of my life why Christ spoke 
these words at the time He did. They seem unsatis- 
factorily explained, whether connected with the fii-st 
clause of the phrase or the last clause. Dr. Marcus 
Dods comments : ‘ Had there been no such place and 
no possibility of preparing it, He necessarily would 
have told them, because the very purpose of His 
leaving w£is to prepai-e a place for them *. Somehow 
this does not find me. Neither is Dr. John Ker, also 
a wiiter of genuine insight, much more satisfactory. 
He says: ‘There might be some misgivings in their 
minds, and these words are thrown in to quiet tlicm. 
Hod you been deceiving yourself with falsehood, I 
should have felt bound to undeceive you.* It is along 
these tracks that most of the explanations run. 

But should we not rather say that Christ .spoke 
these words with a smile ? ‘ If it were not so, I would 

hiive told you. You know My way by this time. It 
has been My wont to check and thwart and diish 
your hopes. Things you desired, things you believed, 
things you dreamt of mightily — I have told you over 
and over again that they were not so. Now you are 
right at last. You thought that there wei*e many 
mansions in the Fathers house. You clung to that 
faith when the rest went. I knew it all the time, 
and I never said a word to contradict you, because 
it was a true and sure hope, truer and surer and 
sweeter than you knew. If it had not been so, I 
would have told you ; but it is so. This time you 
may let your hearts go free ; beyond death there are 
no disappointments.’ 

If I am right, the passage expresses the perfect and 
lifelong frankness of Christ 

I. Let me recall a few of Christ’s words, words 
which reveal that frankness of truth wherein we put 
our trust. At the very budding and beginning of 
His career He said ; ‘ Blessed are yc, when men shall 
revile you, and persecute you, and shall say all 
manner of evil against you falsely, for My sake*. 
He warned one who would follow Him of the hazards 
he was running. ‘ Foxes have holes, and the birds 
of the air have nests ; but the Son of man hath not 
where to lay His head' He told the children of the 
bride-chamDcr that the days of mourning would come 
when the bridegroom wa6 taken away from them. 
He said that He came to send a swora through the 
closest and dearest earthly ties. His disciples saw 
Him pass that sword through His own relationships. 
‘ Who is My mother or My brethren ? Whosoever 
shall do the will of God, the same is My brother, 
and My sister, and mother.' He declared that His 
disciples would be hated of all men for His name’s 
sake. He reje( ted, to the marvel of His disciples, 
those who sc'emed to promise best, those who 
might have brought to the little company worldly 
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influence and wealth. When He sent the rich young 
ruler away, the disciples asked, and no wonder, ‘ Who 
then can be saved ? * He told them, when the time 
came, that He would soon perish in Jerusalem. He 
was to suffer many things of the elders and chief 
priests and scribes, and be killed. They thought that 
His kingdom was to come in Jewry, come in a crash 
of splendid triumph ; but it was not so. They dreamed 
that when that kingdom came they would sit near 
Him on His throne ; but He warned them that the 
exaltation could not be, unless they drank of His cup 
and were baptised with His baptism of fire. His 
destiny was tne cross, and they also had to be cross- 
bearers in His train. One by one down went tower 
and temple, all the earthly city of their thoughts and 
hopes. But the heavenly hrae which was in their 
minds also, that survivecl. The new Jerusalem was 
no dream. If it had been, He would have told them, 
as He had told them in unwelcome and darkening 
words many a time, that their hopes were vain, that 
their realisation could never be. Now at least and 
at last they were right. ‘ In My Father’s house are 
many mansions : I go to prepare a place for you.' 

II. Christ thus throws forward their hopes on 
heavea He warns them that on earth for the few 
years they lingered their lot was to be hai-d and bitter 
enough. And yet, speaking always with the ngidity 
and the exactness as well as the frankness of truth. 
He tells them that even here and in this world there 
are to be great alleviations, rich compensations. 
When Peter said, ‘Lo, we have left all and have 
followed Thee,' Jesus answered and said : ‘ Verily, I 
say unto you, there is no man that hath left house, 
or brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, 
or c hildren, or lands for My sake and the Gospel's, 
but he shall receive an hundred-fold now in this time, 
houses, and brethren, and sistei-s, and mothers, and 
children, and lands, with pei'secutions ; and in the 
world to come eternal life.' This is the compression 
of Christ's teaching on reward, and it is well that we 
should understand it 

None of the saints, it has been said, has found 
starvation instead of love, and the saying is true and 
faithful. However rich we may once have been in 
earthly love, and however poor we may be to-day, 
we may be a hundred times richer if only the heart 
is o[)en for the entrance of the Infinite and Living 
Love. 

And a hundred times more land ? How can that 
be ? What is it to possess land or to possess any- 
thing material ? We can only possess what we can 
appropriate. A possession is good only as it ministers 
to our good. A millionaire buys a huge library, and 
hires a librarian at a small salary. To the millionaire 
the books are pieces of fumitm*e. The librarian has 
a secret thii’st lor knowledge, and every book is in its 
measure a helper and friend. He takes down Milton, 
and feels the morning freshness and the summer heat 
of Cornua. He puts Shakespeare to the question. 
The great poets and prophets and consolers of the 
race bring him their message. Who possesses the 


library ? Does not the librarian possess it a thousand 
times more than the millionaire ? So when we are 
related to God as dear children we possess everything. 

One point has to be specially emphasised. The 
reward of fidelity is here defined by Christ as immedi- 
ate and not deferred. The peraecution and the jx)sses- 
sion go together. Sometimes there are visible crowns 
laid on heads that have gi’own ^ey in the service 
of great causes. Much more often crowns do not 
come. There is but little glory in oidinary triumphs. 
There is much ignominy in public honour. There is 
much apathy in the world’s fidelity and much fickle- 
ness in its love, and on these we are never to set our 
hearts. The persecutions and the peace go together. 
Without the one we shall never know the full depth 
of the other. 

But here, as elsewhere, Christ throws the stress on 
the other life. The best paraphrase of this verse is 
Luther's, ‘If the devil with his tyrants hunt you out 
of the world, you shall still have room enough ’. As 
Bunyan put it, ‘Children, the milk and honey are 
beyond this wilderness '. 

III. We see, then, that what Christ cared for 
supremely was not quantity, but quality. He did 
not seek to gather a multitude who followed Him 
for the loaves and fishes, mercenaries who would flinch 
at the critical hour. He knew that these would in 
the long-run weaken His Church, chill its life and 
ardour and courage, put it to shame before the world. 
He left very few believei’s behind Him, but they were 
the small transfigured band whom the world could 
not tame. Even if but one man is faithful to a cause, 
that cause is not lost However dark the skies may 
be, there is a rift in the darkness, and that rift 
will widen and conquer. Men of one mind and one 
purpose, single-hearted and faithful, and visibly with- 
out care or fear, will in due time bring others round 
them. A glowing centre of fire will subdue the black 
mass to itself. 

IV. We learn fi’om these words to trust Christ 
more than ever, to trust His silences as well as His 
promises. Golden is the speech of Christ: golden 
also is His silence. 

Let us go forth, therefore, unto Him without the 
camp bearing His reproach. Let us esteem the re- 

i )roach of Christ greater riches than the treasures of 
^gypt. Let us give all for love, and count the world 
well lost Let us count the cost and pay it, pa^ it 
in obedience to an impulse which in its turn is obedient 
to reason, to the exalted, the transfigured, the un- 
worldly reason. In the great words of Lessing, ‘ He 
who does not lose his reason in certain things has 
none to lose'. — W. Robertson Nicoll, The La'm/p 
of Sacrifice^ p. 165. 

John xiv. a. 

FAira must be allowed its place in facing the problems 
of the future life. For the time being the disciples 
are required to depend, not so much on what the^ 
can see and feel and apprehend, as upon what thoir 
Master knows. With numble, pathetic, painstaking 
persuasion. He solicits their tiwt in His personal 
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truth and fidelity. ‘ If it were not so, I would have 
told you.* The fact that Jesus never repudiates the 
hopes which rise within the heart of Peter and James 
and John, and in our heart no less, is a proof that 
should content us, for Jesus is one who never misled 
a follower, even by silence. 

Rkkkrknc£ 8. — XIV. 2. — R. J. Campbell, Christian World 
Pulpit^ vol. Ivii. p. 68. J. Keble, Sermons for Ascension Bay 
to Trinity Sunday, p. 72. J. S. Bartlett, Sermons, p. 80. E. W. 
Shepheard-Welwyn, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lx. p. 317. 
W. H. Hulchings, Sermon Sketches, p 168. H. J. Wil- 
mot-Buxton, Sunday Sermonettes for a Year, p. 97. T. F. 
Crosse, Sermons (2nd Series), p. 163. H. Alford, Quebec 
Chanel Sermons, vol. i. p. 366. S. H. Fleming, Fifteen Minute 
Sermons for the People, p. 129. R. W. Church, Village Sermons 
(2nd Series), p. 176. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlvii. No. 2751. 
Phillips Brooks, The Mystery of Iniquity, p. 171. R. J* 
Campbell, A Faith for To-day, p. <331. Expositor (4th 
Series), vol. vi. p. 209 ; ibid, (5th Series), vob iv. p. 156. 
A. Maclareu, Expositions pf Holy Scripture — St, John, p. 263. 
XIV. 2, 3. — C. Bosanquet, Blossoms from the King*s Garden, 
p. 185. J. Bateman, Sermons Preached in Guernsey, p. 172. 
C. F. Aked, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Iviii. p. 21. A. 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — St, John, p. 272. 
XIV. 3. — F. K. Paget, Helps and Hindrances to the Christian 
Life, p. 216. XIV. 4-7. — A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
S^pture — St, John, p. 281. 

CHRIST THE WAY, THE TRUTH, AND THE 
LIFE 

* I am the Wav, the Truth, and the Life : no man cometh 
unto the Father but by Me,’— John xiv. 6. 

I. Christ is the way, for He recovers man from his 
godless wandering. The metaphor views man in the 
light of his practical obliquities. A few false and 
fatal steps have served to separate him from the 
fountain of eternal good. Sin hides the Father's 
face. It sweeps us on its mighty and insidious current 
l>eyond reach of the Father’s house. A way is that 
which makes movement in some specific direction 
possible. Movement towards God is impossible with- 
out the work of .Jesns Christ the Mediator. Jesus 
Christ brings together in His own person the two 
most distant objects the whole circle of the univei*se 
can contain. God dwelling in unapproachable light, 
and man wallowing in guilt, worldliness, transgiession. 

II. C^hrist is the truth, for He recovers man from 
his godless error. The metaphor looks upon man 
from his intellectual side. Men are estranged from 
God in their thinkings, ‘alienated from the life of 
God by reason of the ignorance that is in them *. 
Christ answera our intellectual need. ‘ He that hath 
seen Me hath seen the Father.* Scientific truth puts 
us into intelligent relation with the world of estab- 
lished scientific fact Historic trutli put us into 
intelligent relation with the facts that have deter- 
mined the growth of particular types of government 
and civilisation. Sociological truth puts us into 
intelligent relation with the facts that have moulded 
the social life of mankind. Jesus Christ puts us into 
intelligent relation with all the vital facts of God’s 
being and nature and government 


III. Christ is the life, inasmuch as He raises men 
from their godless insensibility and death. He is the 
great life-centre. He stands forth in the midst of 
the universe to counterwork the disintegration and 
decay that set in when the tie binding all life to its 
first centre was ruptured by transgression. Our 
shrinking at death will be best cured by the Divine 
love ana friendship of which Jesus the Mediator is 
the minister in our hearts. 

IV. Christ's words present a corrective to all dis- 
tracted faith. He asks from His followers concen- 
trated thought and attachment and expectation. All 
saving prerogative, all teaching wisdom, all ennobling 
inspiration, ar e gathered into His own person. The 
text also suggest a warning against all low and dis- 
honouring views of the Saviour's work and person. 
In these words Christ expressly puts Himself between 
God and the souls of all mankind. 

THAT I MAY KNOW HIM 
* I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life.*— John xnr. 6. 

The fullness of the precious words of our text can 
probably never be taken in by man. He that at- 
tempts to unfold them does little moi'e than scratch 
the surface of a rich soil. 

1. The Way. — Christ is ‘ the Way ' — the way to 
heaven and peace with God. He is not only the 
guide, and teacher, and lawgiver, like Moses; He is 
Himself the door, the ladder, and the road, through 
Whom we must draw near to God. He has opened 
the way to the tree of life, which was closed when 
Adam and Eve fell, by the satisfaction He made for 
ns on the cross. Through His blood we may draw 
near with boldness, and nave access with confidence 
into God's presence (Eph. in. 12). 

if. The Truth. — Christ is ‘the Truth ' — the whole 
substance of true religion which the mind of man re- 
quires. Without Him the wisest heathen groped in 
gross darkness, and knew nothing rightly about God. 
Before He came even the Jews saw ‘ through a glass 
darkly,' and discerned nothing distinctly under the 
types, figures, and ceremonies of the Mosaic law. 
Christ is the whole truth, and meets and satisfies every 
desire of the human mind 

III. The Life, — Christ is ‘the Life' — the sinner's 
title to eternal life and pardon, the believer's root of 
spiritual life and holiness, the surety of the Chris- 
tian’s resurrection life. He that believeth on Christ 
hath everlasting life. He that abideth in Him, as the 
branch abides in the vine, shall bring forth much 
fruit. He that believeth on Him, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live. The root of all life, for soul 
and for body, is Christ. 

For ever let us grcisp and hold fast these truths. 

* 1 am the Way.’— John Hiv. 6. 

The way which He left trodden in the earth, the 
way which is Him.s(*lf, wa.snot a means of flight from 
a strange and hostile waste, but the token and the 
instrument of universal Divine care and use. It was 
the high-way, the way which bore witness to the 
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King's authority, and gave free movement as well as 
guidance to the King’s servants, when they went forth 
to do His work or came home to His presence. The 
disciples who followed Him in such a way, or walked 
in Him as such a way, wci*e by it brougnt into rela- 
tions of intercourse and aifecnon with ail that sur- 
round them, while they were at the same time led 
to see it stretching forth into all ages and all worlds. 
— Hobt. 

John xiv. 6. 

That the Son should say, * I Am the way , no man 
cometh unto the Father but by Me,* teaches us that 
eonship alone deals with fatherliness as fatherlineae ; 
that we must come to Ood aa eone^ or not come at 
all. — McLeod Campbell, The Nature of the Atone- 
menty p. 299 f. 

Rbpbrbnobb. — XIV, 6. — Spurgeon, Sermont, voL r. No. 
246 ; vol. xvL No. 942, and vol. li. No. 2938. W. M. Sinclair, 
ChrtH a/nd owr Tvmeiy pp. 137, 163. J. T. Stannard, The 
Divine Hwnanity, pp. 23, 36, 61. N. D. Hillia, ChHetia/n 
World Pulpit, vol. Iv. p. 260. F. B. Cowl, Preacher* e Maga~ 
wine, vol. xvii. p. 286. E. M. Geldart, Echoes of Truth, p. 
118. Bishop Gore, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lix. pp. 249, 
271. C. Bickers teth. The Oospel of Incarnate Love, p. 177. 
E. W. Attwood, Sermons for Clergy and Ladty, p. 164. E. J. 
Lyndon, Preacher^s Magassine, vol. x. p. 132. J. Binney, 
King's Weigh-House Chapel Sermons, p. 1. H. J. Wilmot- 
Buxton, Holy-tide Teaching, p. 106. J. Aldis, Penny Pulpit, 
No. 1710, p. 719. J. R. Illingworth, University and Caihed/ral 
Sermons, p. 21. J. W. Boulding, Sermons, pp. 191, 207, 231. 
E. A. Bray, Sermons, vol, i. p. 66. C. J. Ridgeway, The 
King and His Kingdom, pp. 112, 123, 137. Expositor (4th 
Series), vol. x. p. 129. XIV. 6, 7. — J. B. Brown, The Divine 
Mystery of Peace, p. 21, XIV. 7. — Bishop Westcott, The In^ 
carnation and Common Life, p. 376. Expositor (6th Series), 
vol. X. p. 181. XIV. 8. — R. C. Cowell, Preacher's Magazine, 
vol. xviii. p. 226. G. H. Morrison, The Scottish Review, vol. 
i. p. 561. D. W. Simon, Twice Bom and other Sermons, p. 60. 
D. W. Simon, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 269. 
XIV. 8, 9. — H. S. Holland, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ivi. 
p. 72. Bishop Creighton, The Heritage of the spirit, p. 129. 
H. P. Liddon, Sermons on Some Words of Christ, p. 311. 
Bishop Lightfoot, Cambridge Sermons, p. 129, Expositor 
(6th Series), vol. vi. pp. 161, 260. XIV. 8-11. — A. 
Maclareii, Expositions of Holy Scripture — St. John, p. 291. 

THE UNRBCOQNISED CHRIST 

* Jesus saith unto him. Have I been so long time with you, and 
dost thou not know Me, Philip ? ’ — John xiv. 9. 

Wk do not consider enough the wonderful patience 
of Christ in His training of the Twelve, as He pre- 
pared the little patch of soil for the seed. How 
often it could be said even of His teaching, ‘ They 
understood not His saying *. It was not unbelief so 
much as Spiritual obtusenesa Our Lord was seeking to 
comfoit them at His approaching departure. Thomas 
asked for fuller information when the Master spoke 
about going somewhere which He calls the Fatner s 
house. Pi^ of Christ’s reply was that to know 
Himself was to know the Father also. * And from 
henceforth,’ He aded, ^ye know Him and have seen 
Him.* Philip’s request shows that he did not under- 
stand the inference of these words ; for he interrupted 


with the pi-ayer, * Lord, shew us the Father, and it 
^ufiiceth us *. It was a spiritual density and obtuse- 
ness on Philip’s part, a want of insight ; but when 
we charge this on PUlip are we not made to pause 
by the bought of our own obtuseness ? History is 
full of instances of the ultimate importance of the 
little, unregarded, unrecognised events, €Uid of the 
ultimate triviality of some of the things that bulked 
large in men’s eyes. 

I. If this is true of events in our personal and 
national life, how much more true and more common 
ai'e mistakes in the far subtler r^ion of spiritual 
judgment. 'Thus it is far harder to know persons 
from this point of view than to estimate events. 
The finer a man is in temperament and the more 
exceptional he is in nature and character and en- 
dowments, the more readily is he misunderstood or 
neglected. 

il. And what shall we say of the same charge of 
obtuseness made against us with regard to Cl^t ? 
It is a charge that can be made against His Church 
as well as against His word. He is the unrecognised 
Christ still. Can His heart feel no pang that He 
should have been so long time with us, so long exer- 
cising His redemptive ministry and men do not know 
Him? 

III. Yet it is not all an unhappy thought, however 
much self-reproach we may have for our obtuseness. 
There is comfort and sweet content in the thought 
that the love of Christ is not dependent on our com- 
plete recognition of Him. ’There is comfort in the 
thought Uiat though we are blind to Him, though 
we are intermittent in our thought of Him and fickle 
in our love, He is the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever. — Hugh Black, Edinbv/rgh Sermana, p. 164. 

THE PATIENT MASTER AND THE SLOW 
SCHOLARS 
John xiv. 9. 

I. This question of our Lord carries m it a great 
lesson as to what ignorance of Christ ia Not to 
know Christ as the manifest Grod is practically to be 
ignorant of Him altogether. 

II. *111686 words give us a glimpse into the pained 
and loving heart of our Lo^. (1) I think we shall 
not misunderstand the tone of this question if we see 
in it wonder, pained love, and tender remonstianca 
(2) But there is more than that, there is complaint 
and pain in the question — the pain of vainly endeav* 
ouiing to teach and vainly endeavouring to help, 
vainly endeavouring to lova (3) But this Question 
reveals not only the pain caused by slow apprehension 
and uni^uited love, but also the depth and patieice 
of a clinging love that was not turned away by the 
pain. 

III. This is a piercing question addressed to each 

of us. — ^A. Maclaben. 

' Rave 1 baea so long tune with you, and yet— Jom xtv. f, 

Wx think there is a touch of impatience m the, ^ Have 
I been ao long tvma with you ? * Our conscience puts 
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the impatience tht^re, but that does not make it really 
there. There is weariness, keen regret, pathetic long- 
ing, heart-sickening hope deferred in it — ‘So long 
time, and yet ? ’ But the love of Christ has a length 
quite as marvellous as its breadth and depth and 
height. So long time ! And yet He went on and 
explained all over again the matter which had puzzled 
l^hilip. ... So long time with you and me, and yet ! 
and yet! We look at oui-selves and repeat, ‘Yes, 
Ix>rd, and y^t!' And He answers, ‘And yet I will 
not leave thee, I am here still. End the long, long, 
long time of wearisome waiting, and let us have no 
‘Wet” l>etween us more.*~HKNRY Sloank Coffin, 
The Creed of Jesus, pp. 279, 280. 

John xiv. g. 

A SON may reveal a father in two ways ; either by 
being like him — so entirely in his image as to be 
justified in saying, He that hath seen me hath seen 
my father — or by manifesting a constant reverential, 
loving trust, and thus testifying that the father is 
worthy of such trust. Jesus revealed the Father in 
both these ways. — J. Erskine, The Spiritual Order, 

p. 260. 

Rbfbrbnces. — XIV. 9. — James Orr, Christian World Pul- 
pit, vol. xiv. p. ‘245. Bishop West cot t, Village Sermons, p. 
238. H. D. llawTisley, Church Family Newspaper, vol. xiv. p. 
287. XIV. 10. — H. Jones, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ivii. 
p. 188. XIV. 11. — C. S. Macfarland, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. Ivi. p. 115. A. G. MacKinnon, The Scottish Retiew, vol. 
iv. p. 132. Fjxpositor (4th Series), vol. ix. p. 390. 

QOINQ TO THE FATHER 

M go to My Father.’-* John xiv. la. 

You can unlock a man’s whole life if you watch what 
words he uses most. Did you ever notice Christ s fa- 
vourite words ? They are such words as these : world, 
life, trust, love. But none of these was the greatest 
word of Christ. His great word was new to religion. 
That word was Father. The world’s obligation to 
the Lord Jesus is that He gave us that word. Not 
one man in a hundred, probably, has a central word 
in his Christian life ; and the conseijuence is this, 
that there is probably nothing in the world so dis- 
oidei’ly and slipshod as j)ersonal spiritual experience. 
Now the thing which steadied Christ’s life was the 
thought that He was going to the Father. If we 
take this principle into our own lives, we shall find 
its influence tell upon us in three ways: — 

I. It explains life. What is my life? Whither 
do I go ? Whence do I come ? the.se oi-e the ques- 
tions which are not woni down yet, although the 
whole world has handled them. To these questions 
there are but three answers, (a) The poet tells us, 
and philosophy says the same, only less intelligibly, 
that life is a sleep, a dream, a shadow. Whither 
am I going? Virtually the poet answers, ‘I am go- 
ing to the Unknown’. (6) Tlie atheisVs answer is 
just the opposite. Whither am I going? ‘I go to 
dust,’ he says ; ‘death ends all.* And this explains 
nothing. (c) Hut the Christian’s answer explains 
something. Where is he going? ‘ I go to my 
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Father.* This is not a definition of his death — there 
is no death in Christianity ; it is a definition of the 
Christian life. Now this explains life. It explains 
the two things in life which are most inexplicable. 
(1) For one thing, it explains why there is more pain 
in the world than pleasure. (2) And why there is so 
much that is unexplained. 

II. It sustiiins Life. Take even an extreme case 
and you will see how. Take the darkest, saddest, 
most pathetic life of the world s history. That was 
Jesus CJhrist's. See what this truth practically was 
to Him. It gave Him a life of absolute composure 
in a career of most tragic trials. This is the Christian's 
only stay in life. It provides rest for his soul, work 
for his character, an oojoct, an inconceivably sublime 
object, for its ambition. 

III. It completes Life. It is quite clear that there 
must come a time in the history of all those who live 
this life when they reach the Father, When they 
are yet a great way off, the Father runs and falls on 
their neck and kisses them. (Jn this side, we call 
that Death. It means reaching the Father. ‘ ft’ay 
moderately,* says an old saint, ‘ for the lives of Christ's 
people.’ Pray moderately. We may want them 
on our side, he means, but Christ may need them on 
His. There are three classes to whom these words 
come home with a peculiar emphasis : (1) They speak 
to those who ai-e staying away from God. ‘ I do not 
wonder at what men suffer,' says Ruskin, * I wonder 
often at what they losa* (2) They speak, next, to 
all God*s people. (3) And this voice whispere yet 
one more message to the mourning. Did death end 
all ? Is it well with the child ? It is well. The last 
inn by the roadside has been passed — that is all, and 
a voice called to us, ‘Good-bye ! I go to inv Father.* 
— Henry Drummond, The Ideal Life, p. 7*?. 

GREATER WORKS 

{For Hospital Sunday) 

* Verily, Verily, I say unto you, He that believeth on Me, the 

works that I do shall he do also ; and greater works than 

these shall he do.’-— J ohn xiv, 12. 

Did the Saviour really mean it? That His followers 
in tht; centuries to come were to do increasingly greater 
works than He, the Son of God, was then doing ? 

This, then, is our theme — Christ's prophecy of the 
greater works of His followers and the conditions of 
its fulfilment. One of the great motives of our I^cird, 
and one groat feature of His work, was the alleviation 
of the physical ills and pains of life. He did great 
and wondrous works. How stands the fulfilment of 
His prophecy ? Is it true that greater works than 
these are done to-day ? 

I. The Witness of the Hospital. — Watch the lino 
of children as they are carried crippled and helpless 
into the surgical ward of a great Hospital, then see 
them a few weeks later pass out straight in limb, re- 
joicing. Diseases most dreaded and horrible are^ 
through the marvels of inoculation, losing half their 
terror. Is it not a fact, 'then, a fact in which the 
Saviour Himself must most of all rejoice, that in the 
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hospitals of our land are performed in one week more 
cures, many times more, tlian are recorded as done by 
our dear Lord during His whole life ? At the back 
of all the hospitals, and medical science, and sui’gery, 
stands the Christ From Him came and still comes 
the ffreat efficient motive. His birth, His teaching, 
His life, stand in vital relation to the great modem 
movement of nursing and healing. A really ffreat 
physician must be a really great man, with the doors 
of his mind and heart open Godwluxl as well as 
man ward. 

II. The Witness of Accumulated Knowledge. — 

The other condition of progress in beneficent works 
is the appreciation of the value of accumulated know- 
ledge. The opening of blind eyes and the unstopping 
of deaf ears were but the parables of His greater work 
— the giving of spiritual light and truth to men. 
His death upon the cross typified the uplift with 
which the sacrifice of His life would draw all men to 
Him. He left a body of followers devoted, pure, and 
ti*ue, and best of all with a conviction that whatever 
Christ may have done or they might do in the con- 
version of men, the purification of society, and the 
renewal of spiritual life, the world was bound to see 
far greater works than theirs. Think for a moment 
what century after century, generation after genera- 
tion of Christian teaching, nurture, and experiences 
have done. The little baby born this morning has 
already within him the precious inheritance of genera- 
tions of Christian civilisation, Christian homes, and 
Christian standards. As he develops his whole con- 
ception of life and chai acter is higher than that of a 
few generations back. 

III. The Witness of Character. — And finally char- 
acter, though it be partly inherited, partly the 
accumulation of spiritual experience, is sustained only 
by personal faith in Christ. No husband can be 
saved by his wife's religion. No woman can be saved 
by her religious ancestiy. Each one must turn to the 
Master and with simple life follow Him. And to him 
who believeth who can tell the increase of hope, char- 
acter, and noble works that will come to us and our 
children as the generations pass on ? 

THOUGHTS ON QOD'S GREATNESS 

' Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that believeth on Me, the 
works that 1 do shall he do also ; and greater works than 
these shall he do, because I go unto the Father.’->JoHN 

XIV. 12. 

The great weakness of our religious life is that we so 
inadequately apprehend the greatness of God ; and 
the consequence is that we are feeble in our religious 
life all round. We are feeble in our prayers, feeble 
in our hopes, feeble in our expectations, feeble in our 
faith, and therefore feeble in our efforts. It is pitiable 
how the children of God will be so unlike their Father, 
•o ungenerous, so petty, so jealous, so careless about 
the reputation of others. 

L Yes, it would make all the difference; for those 
who walk with God become themselves great, and it 
is impossible to walk with God and keep petty insin- 


cerities, petty jealousies, and petty untruths. There- 
fore theie will be a change, a complete change, in 
many a life, if we really rise and live in the greatness 
of God. 

II. And secondly, the miracles in the Bible will 
become natural. We many of us remember how hard 
it was to believe in the miracles at first. But the 
difficulty and the mistake was that we did not rise 
high enough into the right atmosphere of the great- 
ness of God. You will find in a book to. which I 
have written a pi*eface for Lenten reading, by Canon 
Holmes, Prayer and Action^ you will find a simple 
illustration which will ap|)eal to schoolboys. He pic- 
tures a cricket match, and jthe ball, by the law of 
gravitation, driven towards the boundary and certain 
at last to fall ; but at full speed a man, rushing with 
outstretched hand, catches the ball just in time and, 
without breaking the law of gitivitation, changes tiie 
issue of the match. He asks this simple but fai- 
reaching question : Is it conceivable that a man, God's 
viceroy, by his very will can modify without breaking 
one of God’s laws, and God not be able to do the 
same? You have only to make the statement to see 
the absurdity and the pettiness of the position. No, 
when once one believes in the greatness of God, then, 
while one thanks Gk)d deeply for working by fixed 
laws — because what science calls the uniformity of 
nature faith calls the fidelity of God — working for 
His childi'en’s good by laws that we have learnt to 
call the laws of nature ; while we acknowledge that, 
we hold it absurd not to believe that when it comes 
to the great Incaitiation to which the attention of the 
whole world has Ix en called, that God Himself, by a 
higher law than the one we know (not against that 
law at all, but by a higher law which cuts our observed 
uniformity in nature at an unexpected ipigle), by that 
higher law, that God should do an act, do a deed 
which we can only partially understand. I believe 
because I believe in the greatness of God, in the 
wonderful signs and miracles of the New Testament. 

III. Then, thirdly, we shall expect miracles to 
take place to-day in the chui'ch where we worship. 

I was speaking in the Midlands lately, and a middle- 
aged lady who was staying in the house where I 
was, said kindly in the evening, ‘You did help 
me, Bishop, by your sermon to-day ’. I said, ‘ I am 
very glad ; it is very encouraging to be told when one 
helps anyone. But,’ I added, * would you mind tell- 
ing me in what way I helped you? ‘Why/ she 
said, ‘ I am in middle life, and I tuid got accustomed 
to think that my character and habits were set ; there 
I was, good or bad. I could not be altered. But 
your sermon convinced me that I could be altered, 
that I could be altered for the better.’ Now that 
simple remark just shows where one is wrong. We 
expect nothing and we get nothing. Accoraing to 
your faith be it unto you. But we have no faith. 
We think we have arrived at the position of the 
average man or woman, and we remain so. Yet if we 
believe this glorious truth, if we believe in the great- 
ness of God ; if we believe that He is a being of 
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spiritual power and moral greatness, then the tre- 
mendous truth comes home that you can be made into 
a saint of God ; that you can he changed, changed 
from a selfish person into an unselfish one. 

IV, Fourthly, we must expect to do miracles. I 
know that seems to some here almost blasphemous 
presumption. But it is not blasphemous to claim the 
promise of Gk>d. It is not blasphemous to rise to what 
God expects us to be and to do. * He that believeth 
on Me, the works that I do shall he do also ; And 
greater works than these shall he do, because I go 
unto the Father.* 

V. Lastly, if we believe in the gi^eatness of God we 
shall not fear death. Is it not true that many of us, 
even those who call themselves Christians, are all our 
lifetime subject to bondage, bondage of the fear of 
death ? We are born into the other world as quietly 
and peacefully as we were bom into this. Lazarus 
was carried by the angels into Abraham’s bosom. 
‘ Make to yourselves friends by means of the mammon 
of unright^usness, that when it shall fail they may 
receive you into everlasting habitations.* It is a pic- 
ture of outstretched hands to receive you as you pass 
into the other world. — Bishop Winningtou-Ingeam, 
Christian World Pulpit^ 16th Maix:h, 1911. 

Rbfbrbnobs. — XJV. 12. — Caleb Scott, Christian World 
PidpU, vol. 1. p. 117. R. J. Campbell, British Oongrsgatiot^ 
aUHf 22nd August, 1907, p. 165. 

THE ECLIPSE OP MIRACLE 

* He that believeth on Me. the works that 1 do shall he do also ; 
and greater works tnan these shall he do, because I go 
onto My Father. And whatsoever je shall ask in My 
name, that will I do. ’—John xiv. is, 13. 

We have here three things: a parallel, a contrast, 
and the secret of the contrast 

I. The text presents us with a parallel. Christ 
teaches that there shall be a relation of likeness or 
identity between His own personal works and the 
works carried on by believing disciples after His de- 
partura ‘ He that believeth on Me, the works that I 
do shall he do also.* The first living relation in 
Christ's works was with the Father, ^They were a 
continuous testimony of the Father to the Son before 
the world. ‘The Father that dwelleth in Me, He 
doeth the works.’ The second living relation em- 
bodied in Christ’s works was with the Holy Spirit 
The third living relation in Christ’s works was with 
man He promises that if we will only make our faith 
all that He wants, He will bring our struggling 
life up to the level of His own majestic life m its 
faith-creating influence and efficiency. 

II. The text contains a contrast There is to be 
a splendid advance in the character of the believer’s 
achievements, an advance that vrill make them trans- 
cend even the Lord’s own personal works amongst 
men. ‘ Greater works than these shall he do.’ Christ 
had alwavs thought more of the moral elements and 
relations in His works and those of His disciples, than 
of the merely miraculous. Let us try to get a little 
further insight into Christ’s estimate of the two dif- 
ferent types of work. (1) The physical conditions 


that constituted Christ’s works miraculous are often 
realised in connection with spiritual work upon a 
much more commanding scale (2) The spiritual 
works effected by believers in Jesus Christ bring about 
that conviction which is the great end of miiacle by 
more effective methods. (8) Our work transcencfs 
miracle because the spirit, which is the special sphere 
touched by it, is more delicately sensitive than the 
body, which is the sphere in which miracle was 
wrought. (4) The spiritual works it is the believer’s 
high privilege to dooutshine Christ’s personal miracles, 
because spiritual work is the key to the final destruc- 
tion of all physical evil and disability at the last 
day. 

III. The text points out the secret of this contrast 
between Christ’s works and those of His favoured fol- 
lowers. The secret has a Divine and a human ^ide. 
(a) Christ’s presence at the right hand of the Fatlier 
is the pledge and sign that sin has been dealt with, 
man’s unfitness to receive these high and holy gilts 
has been taken away, the burden which crushed human 
nature into impotence removed, and the Fatht r’s 
hand opened to His reconciled people in more than 
its ancient wealth of blessing. (6) This secret of 
transcendent power has an earthly as well asaheav( nly 
side. ‘And whatsoever ye shall ask in My name, 
that will I do.’ The manifestation of all the enei gies 
of the Divine can only come through the belic^ iiig 
request of the disciples. (1) I^t us never forget the 
dignity and beneficence of all spiritual work. It a 
nobler manifestation of power than miracle, and will 
exalt those who are its instruments in a yet higher 
degree. (2) This promise suggests the plenary char- 
acter of the Pentecostal endowment. Christ makes 
Hb own miracles the patterns of our spiritual works. 
(3) These words suggest the obligation resting upon 
us to maintain unbroken communion of spirit and 
life with Jesus Christ Christ’s wonder-working power 
arose within Him, as the ey)ression of His complete 
union with the Father. ‘ Tne Son can do nothing of 
Himself, but what He seeth the Father do.’ Thb 
lofty power pledged to us must come in precisely the 
same way. 

RBrBRBfOBX — XIV. 12-14. — A. Maclaren, Eoepodtions of 
Holy Scripture — St, JoJm, p. 301. XIV. 13. — 8. Baring-Gould, 
Village PreaMng for sdinte* Days, p. 109. XIV. 14. — H. 8, 
Holland, OhrieUan World Pulpit, vol. liii. p. 113. H. M. 
Butler, Harrow School Sermons, p. 276. XIV. 15. — Spuri^eou, 
Sermons, vol. zxxii. No. 1932. Expositor (Otli Series), \ ol. ix. 
p. 37 ; ibid, vol. x. p. 175. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture — St, John, p. 312. XIV. 16. — W, G. Border, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. lil. p. 330. J, Johns, Prewher^s 
Magazine, vol. xviii. p. 418, 8. H. Fleming, Fifteen Minute 

Sermons for the People, p. 186. R. W. Church, Villafr' 
mone (2nd Series), p. 201. Bishop Wilberforce, Sermom, p. 
1. G. W, Brameld, Practical Sermons, p. 131. J. B. Brown, 
The Divine Mystery of Peace, p. 65. Spurgeon, Sermons, voL 
xviii. No. 1074. Bishop Winnington-Ingraro, A Mission ef 
the Spirit, p. 190. J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in Sackville 
Collie Ch^l, vol. i. p. 389. J. Vaughan, Fifty Sermons 
(9th Series), p. 107. J. M. Neale, Readings for the Aged (4th 
Series), p. 131. C. Stanford, The Evening of our Lord's 
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Ministry, p. 93. British Congregationaluiy Slat May, 1006, p. 
545. xjv. 16, 17. — R. J. Campbell, Ch/Hstian World Pulpit^ 
vol. Ivii. p. 36. T. Arnold, SermonSf vol. iii. p. 62. Spur- 
geon, ibid, vol. i. No. 4. R. J. Campbell, A Faith for To-day^ 
p. 283. A. Maclaren, Expositioru of Holy Scripture — St Johrhy 
p. 320. XIV. 16-18. — R. J. Campbell, Christian World Pulr 
j/ity vol. Ixi. p. 294. XIV. 17. — J. J. Blunt, Plain Sermons 
(2nd Series), p. 122. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xiii. No. 754, 
and vol. xxxv. No. 2074. 

•1 will not leave you comfortless [margin, orphans].*— J ohn 

XIV. i8. 

This was one of the favourite texts of Melanchthon. 
He quoted it with deep feeling after the death of 
Luther. See especially his letters of 19th February 
atid of Ist Marcn, 1546. On the latter date he wi’ote 
to Justus Jonas : ‘ On this journey, when I was alone 
and my grief broke forth anew, I thought of our 
miseries, of the guidance of the Church and the Uni- 
vei’sity, and of our orphaned state. Amid these 
thoughts I siip])ort myself with the words of the Son 
of God, ovfc a(f>/)a(o r/fid^ 6p(f>avov^.* 

RsKnaKNcKfl. — XIV. 18. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. lit No. 
2990. J. M. No lle, Sermons Preached in Sackville College Chapel, 
vol. i. p. 360. Ibid. Readings for the Aged (3rd Series), 
p. 85. XIV. 18, 19. — A. MiLclsLren, Expositions of Holy Scrip- 
ture — St John, p. 330. XIV. 19. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
xvii. No. 968, and vol. li. No. 2953. B. J. Snell, Sermons on 
hnmortality, p. 40. J. Baines, Tireniy Sermons, p. 193. H. 
Alford, Quebec Chapel Sermons, vol. i. p. 251. R. J. Campbell, 
City Temple Sermons, p. 161. Expositor (7th Series), vol. vi. 
p. 426. XIV. 19, 20. — T. Arnold, Christian Life : Its Hopes, 
p. 321. 

THE BRIGHTNESS OP THE DAY OP CHRIST 

* At that day.’ — John xiv. 20. 

* In that day.’— John xvi, 23. 

SoMK thoughts are suggested by the phrase ‘that 
day,’ used by our Lord to describe the ‘period between 
Pentecost and the Retuni. It seemed to the disciples, 
as He spoke, that it was to be ushered in by a harsh 
ind lowering dawn and a bitter east wind. But He 
assured them that it was to be a day of growing 
brightness. We who live in it are often blind to 
this : ignorant of its work and its reward. The work 
of this day is, in brief, study and prayer: the result 
is to be unity and peace. 

I. ‘ In that day ye shall ask Me no questions.’ He 
would no more be at their side to solve their problems. 
But instead of His visible presence they were to have 
the illumination of the Holy Ghost. Their life would 
be lighted by His teaching. This meant advance in 
privilege. There are better things than external 
infallibilities and authorities. These are withdrawn. 
Nor are we left with puzzles that yield to ingenuity, 
or prizes to be attained by a few giant steps. The 
wealth of revelation in word and deS is not increased. 
No new word remains to be spoken ; and as we can- 
not add, it is at our peril if we take away. But the 
further the mine is worked, the richer is the lode 
Under the Divine teaching we begin to understand 
what it is truly to possess the unsearchable riches of 
Christ We ieani what the real proportions of truth 


are, as the Spirit takes of the things that are Christ’s 
and glorifies them, Christ shall give thee light, is 
the promise for all that day. 

II. The conditions of this schooling are not easy. 

Our teacher exacts patient study, complete docility, 
and the earnest effort to bring life up to the level of 
knowledge. That will be impossible unless we pray» 
and unless prayer is answered. And so the day is to 
be a day of prayer fulfilled. Prayer is properly and 
representatively the action of religion. Is it true 
that the faith and practice of prayer are growing in 
the Church ? If so, all is well But if prayer in any 
of its elements is dying, nothing will make up for its 
loss. No knowledge of the letter of Scripture, no 
keenness of speculative thought, no enlarged bene- 
volence will take its place. Prayer is not merely 
petition, but petition and impoAimity are of its 
essence. Prayer is an exacting and difficult work 
to nature. It is easy only in full view of the great 
redemptive sacrifice. # 

III. Disciples thus loyal and prayerful would be 
one. As believers advance in knowledge of the Son 
and the Father they will come nearer to unity, and 
the unity of believers means the conviction of the 
world. The prayer of the High Priest for all be- 
lieverc in all the day is still lifted : ‘ That they all 
may he one ; as Thou, Father, art vn me, and I 
in Thee, that they also may he one ik us : that the 
world may believe that Thou hast sent me This 
is far more than a mere moral unity ; it is, as West- 
cott says, in some mysterious mode which we cannot 
distinctly apprehend a vital unity. 

IV. To the Church of the future will also come 
the manifestation beyond question of Christ’s super- 
natural peace. 

‘ Day, it has hardly come, it will surely come by 
and by.’ We may feel that its brightness is far off, 
q^id that our own life is waning. Be it so. This 
day of Christ leads on to a brighter day of direct 
manifestation. We are near a fuller knowledge than 
will ever be given to the Church Militant ‘At 
present there is a covering upon the face of all 
people, as there is a covering on the fflory of the 
Lora. He is folded and withheld, ana so are we 
The bodjr, while conveying and betraying, operates 
also to hinder and hide. It hangs a curtain between 
us and ourcelves no less than between ourselves and 
others. We ore restrained and concealed behind it 
Some day, at the touch of death, it will drop from 
us, and then we shall flow out and be displayed. May 
it be said of us then, “ Naked, and not ashamed — 
W. Robebtsoh Nicoix, Ten Minute Sermons, p. #75. 

Rbvbrbnobs.—- XIV. 20,— H. S, Holland, Ohridia/n World 
Pulpit, rot 1. p. 24. * Expositor Series), vol. vi. p. 338. 
XIV. 20, 21. — A. Maclaren, EvposUions of Holy Serijitsre, p. 
340. XIV. 21. — Lyman Abbott, Christian World P^pU, vol. 
Iv. p. 343. J. Reid, Preacher's Magaxine, voL xviii. p. 455. 
Joseph Parker, The Oospd of Jesus Ohrid, p. 103. Bishop 
Wilberforce, Sermons, p. 68. XIV. 22.;^. Keblo, Sor m o m 
for the Saints' Days, p. 406. Spurgeon, *S 0 mioni, vol. i. No. 
29. Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 18. XIV. 22, 23.— 
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James Black, Christian World Pulpit^ vol. li. p. 244. XIV. 
22-24.— A. Maclaren, Expositions of IToly Scripture — SL John, 
p. 360. 

John xiv. 23. 

It sceras to me that there is a treasure hid in such 
sayings as these, ‘ I will manifest Myself unto him,* 

* we will make our abode with him/ which few among 
us even guess at We read the words as we mi^ht 
walk over the turf under which there is hidden gold. 
JosKPHiNK E. Birn.Ett. 

References. — XIV. 23. — John Watson, The Inspiration of 
our Faith, p. 170. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 1. No. 2896. J. Mar- 
tineau, Endeavours After the ChriMian Life, p. 79. Expositor, 
(4th Series), vol. x. p. 62; ibid. (6th S«*riea), vol. iii. p. 341. 
XIV. 24-26. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxi. No. 1842. XIV. 
26, 26. — J. J. Blunt, Plain Sermons (2u(l Series), p. 301. A. 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — John, p. 361. 
XIV. 26. — J. C. Hill, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lii. p. 12. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. i. No. 6, and vol. vi. No. 316. J. Keble, 
Sermons for Ascension Day to Trinity Sunday, p. 187. S. B;ir- 
ing-Gould, Village Preaching for a Year (2nd Series), vol i. 
p. 269. F. Bourdillon, Plain Sermons for Family Reading, 
p. 133. J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in SachnUe College 
Chapel, vol. i. p. 363. D. L. Moody, The Fulness of the Oospel, 
p. 107 . Bishop Westcott, The Incarnation and Common Life, 
p. 109. J. M. Neale, Readings for the Aged {Zvd Series), p. 76. 
Expositor (6tli Series), vol. ii. p. 345 ; ibid. vol. vi. p. 244 ; 
ibid. (6th Series), voi. vii. p. 94. 

THE aiFT OF PEACE 

* Peace 1 leave with you ; Mj peace I give unto you ; not as the 

world giveth, give I unto you/— John xiv. 27. 

What the world cannot give, the worldly cannot take. 
Even Christ can only give His gifts to His own. The 
world pays the world work with the world’s wages ; 
Christ pays His own .servants in a different coinage. 

Our Loi'd tells us that He has a peace of His own 
to give, and that He gives it not as the world giveth. 
He does not say whether the world also has a peace 
of its own to give, or not ; He only says that His way 
of giving it is not like the way in which the world 
gives whatever it has to give. 

1. Is there a peace of the world ? In point of fact, 
if by peace is meant inward satisfaction, freedom from 
any sense of inward disharmony and disappointment, 

I think that the world very seldom gives peace to its 
devoted servants. The earthly-minded has a better 
chance of peace than the worldly-minded, though it 
is a shame to use the word peace of that bovine con- 
tentment and dull insensibility which is the reward 
or punishment of consistently * minding earthly 
things I know that there have been some succe.ssful 
men, not spiritually-minded, who have Ixien able to 
look back with satisfaction upoij their careers. But 
these men have not been typical worldlings. They 
have loved their work for its own sake, which is more 
than half-way to loving it for Christ's sake. We are 
right to love our work, and be keenly interested in 
it People who run away from life, who shrink from 
dipping thi?ir feet in the flowing river of time, are 
condemning the Cn ator for making the world and 
sending them into it. We are sent into the world to 

* serve our own generation * by the will of God. 'There 


is a work in the world which we were meant to do, and 
which will remain undone if we shirk it This work 
must be done heartily and eagerly, as unto the Lord, 
even though it is apparently concerned only with per- 
ishable things. Perishable things for the sake of the 
imperishable, and imperishable things for their own 
sake — that is the rule for an immortal spirit sent by 
G(x! into a world of change and chance. 

tl. But what does our Liird mean when He says, 
‘ Not as the world giveth, give I unto you * ? What 
is the difference in method between His way of giving 
and the world's ? We have seen that the natuie of 
the gift is probably very ilifferent But there is evi- 
dently a great difference also in the way in which the 
gift is bestowed. 

The world says : ‘ If you want to win my prizes you 
must claim them and take them. You must know 
exf\ctly what you want to get, and keep your mind 
steadily fixed on that goal, and that only. You must 
allow nothing to divert your attention, and must never 
forget that you have one end in life and only one/ 
There are some terrible people who really serve the 
prince of this world in this whole-hearted manner. 

But Christ does not say to us, ' Claim My gift of 
peace and take it'. He does not say to us, * You are 
sent into the world to win peace for yourselves ; win 
it at all costs He does not bid us forget everything 
else, and be ready to sunender everything elst*, in 
order to be at peace with ourselves. No, the peace 
of Christ is the free gift of Christ It is given, not 
as the world giveth, which gives nothing for nothing ; 
it is given as God giveth, who gives all for love. If 
peace were merely negative freedom from toil and dis- 
traction, it might be directly aimed at It is quite 
possible to lay our plans for reducing spiritual friction 
to a minimum. But against this sort of peace Carlyle 
cries out from the depths of his strong Puritan con- 
science : ‘ Peace ! a brutal lethargy is peaceable ! ' Tlie 
noisome grave is peaceable ! We nope for a living 
peace, not a dead one.' 

Peace must not be sought directly. ‘ In God's will,* 
says Dante, ‘is our peace.' And ‘this,' said another 
great man, ‘ is the way of salvation — to look thor- 
oughly into every thing and see what it really is ; with 
your whole heart to do what is just and say what is 
true, and one thing more, to find life's fruition in 
heaping good on good so close that not a chink is 
left between.' ^ 

III. 'There are times when the eternal world seen * 
very real and the changing phantasmagoria of the 
visible world very unsubstantial At other times it 
is just the opposite with us. But we must not wait 
till we can see the invisible. The vision of God is not 
to be won in that way. The faith which is the human 
condition of Christ's gift of peace demands a brave 
ventura We have, as it were, to plunge into the 
torrent, not seeing but trusting that the everlasting 
arms are readjr to support us. Faith is strengthened 
by every exercise of it, and this is why the paradox is 
true, that the most energetic and enterprising service 
^ Marcos Aurelius. 
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jroes together with the deepest and most untroubled 
inward peace. Faith is strengthened by every act of 
faith ; there is no doubt about this fact And love, 
says St Paul, is the proper energy or activity of faith 
— this is one of the profoundest sayings of the great 
Apostle. — W. R. Inuk, Church Family Newspaper, 
24th June, 1910. 

THE aiFT OP PEACE 

‘ My peace 1 give unto you.’— J ohm xiv. 27 , 

‘ My peace I give.* Now if we would rightly interpret 
this woi*d we must get quite away from its ordinaiy 
eveiyday significance. It is usually associated with 
(juietness, motionlessness, inactivity. We do not find 
the symbol of peace in some little quiet sheet of im- 
prisoned water, whose surface is never rippled by a 
passing breeze. Peace is not stagnancjr ; it is rather 
superlative motion. Peace is a certain perfect rela- 
tionship when ever 3 rthing is moving in its appointed 
place. 

1/ It is the peace of union with God. We are pur- 
osed for union with our Lord. Every call in the 
cnptures is a call to a rectified communion with our 
Maker. That union has been broken, and broken by 
nothing but sin. And if peace is to be regained the 
union must be restored. This is peace I man's life 
moving in God’s life in frictior dess communion, 

II. It is the union of peace with self. This union 
is conseipient upon the gi’eater union of self with God. 
Hamiony is established among ray powers when I 
come into union with my God. I do not mean to 
say that every rebellious power will be immediately 
brought into tune with the will of the Highest, but 
that is now the commanding tendency of the life. 

III. It will be the peace of union with brother. Let 
me say at once that this will not be occasioned b^ the 
afiabiiity of weakness. There will be in his life a 
delicate considerateness, and he will be willing to fit 
in wilh other people with courtesy and grace — 
J. H. .JowiyiT, The British CongregationaTist, 6th 
August, 1908, p. 122. 

CHRIST’S LEGACIES 

* I give John xiv. 27. 

Wk are in spirit gathered around the Son of man 
almost at the very moment of His exit from this 
scene of earth and time. He is, so to sa^, making 
His will ; in modem phrase. He is disposing of His 
|>ossessions. He is devising and bequeathing legacies. 
We may easily and happily imagine oui'selves to be 
present at the distribution of His property. In a 
sense we can readily understand the Saviour is His 
own executor; again and again He says, *I give*. 
We want to know what it is that He gives, and to 
whom He gives it, and for what purpose He be- 
queaths it. Surely this is an interesting spectacle 
and a thrilling engagement The Son of Goa is just 
about /to leave the t'arth, and He calls His friends 
together, and through them He calls the Church of 
all coming ages, and He devises and beq^ueaths and 
endows and enriches with both hands ana with His 



iVhole heait. We should delight to be pi*esent when 
such a testatoi devises His property. 

The words now quoted from the Gospel of John 
may be regarded as a motto rather than a text It 
is a motto pointing towards detailed statements ; the 
particular of the devising in which Jesus Christ ii 
now at this historical moment engaged. Every word 
of His was always more precious than jewels; if 
possible the closing words are more precious than any 
that went before them. There is a softness, a light, 
a starry gleam about them which almost compels us 
to mix our metaphors and devise new ones, tnat we 
may represent the feebleness of our impoverished ex- 
pression. Let us be as near Him as we can that we 
may hear the will. It is not the wUl of some dying 
plutocrat or pauper. It has nothing to do with gold 
and silver and houses ; it has to do with blessings, 
comforts, inspirations, and assurances that exhaust 
all lan^age and turn the soul into one fervent dream^, 
and brilliant but speechless imagination. His voice 
will be low and tender, but well heard if well 
listened to. We could hear much if we listened 
much. 

I. Hear these beautiful words spoken by the Son 
of man : ' I have given you an example *. He took a 
towel and girt Himself, and took a basin filled with 
water, and He began to wash the feet of the disciples, 
and He wiped them with the towel with which He 
was girt, and then He said, ‘ Ye call me Master and 
Lord: and ye say well ; for so I am. If I then, your 
Lord £uid Master, have washed your feet ; ye also 
ought to wash one another*s feet For I have given 
you an example.* We have nothing to do with 
the literal illustration. We deprive ourselves of the 
greatest spiritual blessings by insisting upon the literal 
w ord and the literal instance. The example was not I 
one of feet- washing, it was one of humility, condescen- 1 
sion, brotherly service, willingness to help, accounting j 
everything dimified and beautiful that was inspired \ 
and illustrate by the Lord. 

That is one clause of the will which we arc now 
reading. 

II. Another clause reads thus : * My peace I give 
unto you ; not as the world giveth give 1 unto you ; 
peace, My jpeace. Divine peace, I leave with you He 
does not aistribute His clothes, He distributes His 
soul. That is the will I Blessed ai*e they who are 
included in this devising and bequeathing. I know 
of no man who is excluded from this will, if he be of 
a broken heart and a penitent spirit Peace knows 
nothing of panic. Where the peace of God is there 
is no fear, tnere is no night, there is no more sea, there 
is no more death. 

III. The third clause of the will is a very tender 
one : * I will not leave you comfortless ; I mil send 
you another Paraclete, Advocate, or Comforter: if I 
go not away the Comforter will not come unto you, 
but if I go away I will send Him unto you ; He shall 
not speak of Himself, He shall take of tiie thinn 
that are Mine and show them unto you, and He^wul 
lead you into all truth ; He will show you things that 
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are coming, He will bring all things to your remem- 
brance whatsoever that I have said unto you/ These 
will be the festive times, the consciously realised Holy 
Spirit The resurrection penetrates all thirds and 
gives all things true and beautiful their Divine em- 
b(xliment and expressiveness. We are in the age of 
the Spirit ; we are now realising this special covenant 
in the will of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

1 V. Still there seems to be something more in the 
will if the reader would but continue his recitation 
of its terms. There is another clause : is it not the 
sweetest clause of all ? ‘I will come again, and re- 
ceive you unto Myself.* The will would now seem to 
be complete. We can live upon a promise spoken 
by such lips; but we shall have to live a long time 
before we can undei'stand these little words, * I will 
come again *. You think you undcretand them because 
their meaning is on their face. It is not The mean- 
ing of God is never on the face of things. A lily 
requires an interpreter ; a blade of grass requii-es an 
angel to unfold its meaning to the observing eve. ‘ I 
will come again* — in a thousand ways, in My own 
way ; not at all of necessity in your way, or through 
the channel of your imagination; I will come in My 
own way and be there if you will look for Me. I am 
always there ; My coming is from the beginning and 
is eternal ; it is in your consciousness that the miracle 
must txke plac^ The light has never left us — ‘ Lo, I 
am with you alway unto the end of the age * ; He is 
a God nigh at hand, and not afar off*. He is acces- 
sible and approachable every moment of the day, but 
wo are not always equally sensitive to His presence. 
Whfit we theremre have to pray for is that we may 
Ixj made sensitive so that we njay feel the air, and 
feel the air within the air, and learn little by little 
this gi-oat word, ‘God is a Spirit*. — Joseph Parker, 
City Temple Pulpit, vol. iii. p. 2 . 

Hefurengus. — XIV. 27. — Spurg-oon, Sermons, vol. vi. No. 
300, and vol. V. No. 247. J. Cameron Lees, Chxistian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlvii, p. 94. J. J. Blunt, Plain Sermons, p. 236. 
F. de W. Lusliington, Sermons to Young Boys, p. 86. E. M. 
Geldnrt, Echoes of Truth, p. 165. F. D. Maurice, Sermons, 
vol. vi. p. 277* J. Miirtinoau, Endeavours After the Ohristian 
Life, p. 30. J. Parker, OUy Temple Pulpit, vol. iii. p. 2. J. 
VVordawortli, The One Religion, Bompton Lectures, 1881, p. 
296. C. Stanford, The Evening of our Lord^s Ministry, p. 112. 
\V. Robertson Nicol), Sunday Eve7iing, p. 249. A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scripture — St. John, p. 372. XIV. 28. — 
C. S. Macfarlaiid, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lx. p. 133. H. 
Bonner, Sermons and Lectures, p. 126. J. Bannerman, 
Sermons, p. 196. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxl. No. 1871. 
H. Bushnell, Christ and his Salvation, p. 296. XIV. 28, 29. 
— A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — St. John, p. 
382. 

THE DANGER AND THE PAIN OP THE 
PURE 

Hereafter 1 will not talk much with yom for the prince of this 

world cometh, and hath nothing in Me.’ — John xiv. 30, 

There is something of paiadox in this woixl which 
arrests attention. He speaks as if He could not talk 
because He liad to fight. The fight was manifestly 
to Him the gravest of all struggles — it was with the 


prince of the world — and yet He declared that the 
prince of this world had nothing in Him. What 
makes a conflict with the prince of evil so terrible to 
us is that be has so much in us. Yet to Christ the 
terror of the battle was that Satan had nothing in 
Him, and so great was this terror that He could 
hai-d ly spare strength to speak. 

I. Our Lord*s words cost Him something: ‘ Here- 
after I will not talk much with you *. ‘ What,’ says 

a famous writer, ‘ is anything worth until it is uttered ? 
Is not the universe one great utterance ? Utterance 
there must be in woid or deed to make life of any 
worth. Every true pentecost is a gift of utterance.* 
But for the most paii: our words are idle ; they come 
with no sweat of brain or heaii:. Yet never can we 
say anything fruitful, or sweet, or strong, without 
cost — without labour, feeling, effort, soul oehind it. 
Every word of Jesus will outlive earth and heaven. 

II. 'Hereafter I will not talk much with you.* 
Solemn are the silencings of life, the stiange hush 
that drops on lips once gay, free, lilting. He means 
it — this stilling of pulse and voice — whether it comes 
after the battle or before, and His purpose is that 
our life, if more silent to man, should be fuller of ut- 
terance to Him. 

III. See our Lord’s estimate of Satan. To Him 
the enemy of souls was terrible ; how much more to 
us. Our war is still with elements which 110 progress 
of civilisation can rob of a single weapon. We wrestle 
not with flesh and blood, but with principalities and 
powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this 
world. No possible social progress can ever change 
materially the conditions of the spiritual waifare, 
where our first foe is Satan. 

IV. But whence the terror of the struggle to One 
in whose pure heart the enemy had no place ? We 
can only compare remotely our own case with His, 
for Christ was never at any point peccable, and the 
obedience which He learned through suff*ering was 
simply the concrete experience of what He had to 
pass through that He might fulfil His calling as the 
author of eternal salvation. But when we descend 
to the brothers and sisters, humanly frail, whom we 
nevertheless not untruly call pure, we can understand 
how the danger and the pain of the temptation may 
be greatest in their case. 

The secrets of the grim, silent battle fought by 
our Head, we cannot tell. Thereafter He aid not 
talk much. But we know that He sweated great 
drops of blood ; that He pmyed that if it were 
possible the cup might pass mm Him ; that He 
turned round in His agony to see beside Him the 
mild and holy face of an angel who had brought 
Him strength from heaven. In that strength He 
prevailed for Himself, and in Him we may * triumph 
so,* and find at last — 

Under our feet for ever 

The enemies of our souls. 

— W. lioBERTBOK NicoLL, Ttu MinuU Sermons, 
p.76. 
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John xiv. 30. 

OuE Lord hath said, ‘Satan cometh and findeth 
nothing in Me Alas I how otherwise with us ! 
The Holy Spirit cometh and findeth nothing in us ! 
— From Edwaed Irving's Jottmai. 

THE CALL TO ‘00 HENCE • 

* Arise, let us go hence.’— J ohn xiv. 31. 

OuE Lord was leaving familiar scenes and tasks for 
new and strange circumstances and experiences. He 
was quitting the peaceful fellowship of that upper 
room for Gethsemane and the judgment hall and the 
cix)ss ; quitting in order to make the final and su- 
preme sacrifice of His life. 

I. The necessity indicated by the words ‘ Arise, let 
us go hence,' was beneficent in its influence. When 
the Master said to His bewildered disciples, ‘ It is 
expedient for you that I go away,' His declaration 
could only have seemed to them inci’edible. Yet 
how true it was ! That going away placed the 
disciples of .Jesus in a new position which was in itself 
both a revelation and an inspiration. It was with 
them as it often is with us. Too often our teachers 
and leaders must pass away fi*om eai'th before their 
spirit can come in all its purity and power and take 
possession of us. His going away made Jesus more 
to His disciples than His continued staying would 
have done ; out instead of an outward reliance He 
became an invisible inspiration; an invisible and 
quickening spirit, suggesting, as it were, to their own 
m’nds what to say ana to do. 

II. But, secondly, the words of Jesus, ‘Arise, let us 
go hence,' are also full of the mysteiy and the pathos 
of our human life. For the story or the world from 
the beginning until now is a story of human fellow- 
ship always crossed and broken after a few years 
more or less by inevitable departures. If we are to 
live, and not merely exist, movement there must be 
onward, and not merely circular movement. The 
true growth of every truly living soul is made through 
a succession of goings hence out of circumstances, 
relations, positions, habits, into new scenes, sun'ound- 
ings, associations, duties, and experiences. What an 
echo there is of the whole world's grief in the passion- 
ate and bitter wail of Lear, ‘ Cordelia, Cordelia, stay, 
a little longer stay'. It is the helpless cry of our 
poor pleading hearts in the presence of inevitable 
< Imnge and loss. Things, pulsations and passions 
must remain, but human lives pass away. But there 
may be no serious disturbances and changes in our 
outward existence, no call out of city or neighbour- 
hood, or from one field of labour to another, and vet 
there is a constant call to leave old and familiar 
lKi))itations and resting-places, mental, moral, spiritual, 
jiiid to arise and go hence into regions of new life, a 
life of new aspiration, new thought, new purpose, new 
endeavour. The same ^*eat necessity is often felt 
in the sphere of ecclesiasucal relation. It is by fi’esh 
light fi'om heaven the churches truly grow. 

III. Lastly, ‘Arise, let us hence'. How often 
do we wish, like the first disciples, to remain in the 


bright and peaceful moods of religious feeling and 
communion — those moods which put far from us the 
care and strife of the world. Aiid so in our seasons 
of holiest traru)uillity and delight the inexorable call 
is heard. It is not enough that we are ready to sit 
down with the Master at His feasts of love, to be up- 
lifted and sonthed and swept away by His words, 
which are spirit and life. We must rise and go out 
with Him, to be His companions along hot and dusty 
roads, in rough and hidden places, where there are no 
eyes to see and no hands to applaud, amid scenes of 
danger and suffering, and in the valley of the shadow 
of death. And following Him, we shall always be in 
the right place ; we shall always take the right step ; 
we shall not lose, but find the true blessing of life. — 
John Hunter, Christian World Pulpit^ voL lxvi. p. 
49. 

Rbfbrbnoss. — XIV. 30, 31. — A. Maclaren, Expontiom nf 
Holy Scriptufo — St John, p. 392. XIV. 81. — T. L Cuyler, 
Ghriaticm World Pulpit, vol. xiv. p. 376. E. M. Gteldart, 
Echoe$ of Truth, p. 296. Expositor (6th Series), rol. It. p. 61. 
XIV. 38. — £. M. Geldart, Echooi of Truth, p. 182. 

CHRISPS APPROPRIATIONS 

John xv. 

We shall find some jewel sentences in the fifteenth 
chapter of the Gospel according to John. The ex- 
pressions shortly to be quoted may be designated 
the Appropriations of Christ He seemed to c aim 
certain things, ideas, principles, emotions, as pecu- 
liarly His own. Christ may be said to be before us 
now as a great proprietor, l^lkin^ so clearly, though 
not too loudly, of the things which belong to Him- 
self. The governing word is ‘ My '. He goes as it 
were around the whole circle and places His claiming 
finger upon all the riches and all the greatnesses, in- 
cluding the comfoii:s, of the whole heaven. 

I. ‘ My Father ' (ver. 8). What a personal appro- 
priation, what a claim to the whole fatherhood of 
God I Has this any natural similitude ? Each little 
playing child on the roadside mi^ht say, ‘ My sun,' 
because the sun is so big and so impariial. I have 
.seen the sun kissing a weed. Jesus said that God 
poured out His rain upon the just and the unjust, 
and His sunshine upon those who were far from 
Him. So He is Christ's Father, that He may be 
our Father. 

II. ‘ My commandments ' (ver. 10). That is a 
different tone. We never thought of commandments 
in connection with Jesus Christ But when we really 
look into the whole matter we find that Jesus Christ 
spake more commandments than ten. We misinter- 

E ret the Christ; we think that He dealt only in 
enedictions and comforting assurances ; we do not 
sufficiently realise that Jesus Christ really delivered 
the ten commandments with additions. This Man 
is not other than a King. He says^ My kingdom, 
'The kingdom of God, The kingdom of heaven ; and 
* kingdom ' means order, law, unity, resjponsibility. 
Who ever thinks of the Church as a kingdom, a 
government, having a King, a throne, a law ? Yet 
that is the right conception of the Christian idea. 
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III. * My joy’ (ver. 11). Why, He looks so sad ! 
It is only ihe sad man that can be really happy ; the 
lightsome, frivolous creature, all froth, never knew 
what hay)piness was — cannot know. Effervescence 
grows nothing. He looks so sad. That is l)ecause He 
is so loving, because He has such a quick and com- 
pl«>te appr^ensioii of all the conditions under which 
man lives. Look how He looks. He pities plenteous- 
ness more than He pities poverty ; He loves humility, 
He hates pride. To enter into Christ’s joy is the great 
purpose of the minist^ of the Holy Ghost in the 
Heart. There is nothing superficial in the joy of 
( Ihrist ; it is as a spring that comes up out of the rocks, 
a tonic handed to us from the fountain of blessedness. 

IV. ‘My name* (ver. 16). ‘ Whatsoever ye shall 

ask the Father in My name.’ That is the way to 
open the Father s heart ; there is no other way. Not 
to bathe our prayer in the name of Jesus is to forget 
the true nature of prayer ; it is to come with wild 
cries and ungovemed and undisciplined desii*es of our 
own. The Priest’s name makes the prayer ; we have 
an High Priest. Priest is a great word in human 
language ; priest is a term filled with noble ideas ; 
we may have perverted and degraded the name, but 
that is our doing. Man degrruled Eden ; sin degrades 
everything. But the word priest, taken out of its 
history in which it has bewme impaired and debased, 
is a great word, and Jesus Christ is not ashamed to 
wear the title ; it becomes Him as a diadem. 

V. ‘ My name’s sake ’ (ver. 21). J'he disciples were 
to be persecuted for Christ’s name’s sake, be cause the 
persecutors knew not Him that sent the Son of God. 
But there is another use of the word which is most 
edifying and mo.st pathetic. ‘ My name’s sake ; * in 
another case He says, ‘ For My sake ’. Here we come 
upon the supreme motive of spiritual action. If we 
were doing things for Christ’s sake, all things would 
be under our feet, and we would have to stoop to 
touch the dignities of earth. We do not realise our 
privileges, we forget that we are sons of G(xl ; it has 
escaped our memory that we are a royal generation 
and a nation of priests unto God. — Joseph Parker, 
City Temple Pulpit, vol. v. p. 127. 

Kbferbncbb. — XV. 1. — C. Stanford, The Evening of our 
LotcCb Ministry, p. 133. XV. 1, 2. — G. Body, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. Iv. p. 171. S. H. Fleinin^^r, Fifteen Minute Servians 
for the People, p. 40. XV. 1-4. — C. Bickersteth, The Gospel 
of Incarnate Love, p. 181. A. Maclareu, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture — SU John, p. 1. XV. 1-fS. — D. Fraser, Metaphors in 
the Gospels, p. 347. XV. 1-7. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. r. 
p. 369. XV. 1-8.— /Wd. vol. vi. p. 405. XV. 2.— G. Bellett, 
Parochial Sermons, p. 110. S. H. Fleming, Fifteen Minute 
Sermons for the People, p. 44. S. Baring-Gould, Village 
Preaching for Saints' Days, p. 100. H. Alford, Quebec Chapel 
Sermons, vol. ii. p. 247. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xiii. No. 
774. Expositor (7th Series), vol. v. p. 4. XV. 3. — Ibid. (5th 
Series), vol. ii. p. 24. XV. 3, 4. — J. Keble, Village Sermons 
on the Bapiivmal Service, p. 272. XV. 4. — Archbishop Temple, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. lii. p. 88. F. D. Maurice, 
Sermons, vol. v. p. 249. H. Arnold Thomas, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. Iv. p. 328. XV. 4, 5.~-G. Body, ibid. vol. Iv. p. 
134. XV. 4-7.— vol. Iv. p. 179. 


NOTHING OR EVERYTHING 

‘ Apart from Me je can do nothing.*— John xv. 5. 

* 1 can do all things through Christ which atrengthenath me.’ 

—Phil. IV. 13. 

Both these passages deal with the same theme. The 
one gives us the pregnant words of the Master to 
His disciples, the othe r the words of a great and 
abundantly useful disciple and apostle concerning hit 
Master. The one in a negative form, the other in 
a positive, gives ii.s the secret of the Christian’s 
power. The one tells us that, apart from a certain 
experience, nothing is possible to us. The other, 
that in that experience there has been discovered and 
proved the fact that all things can be done. 

I. We can do a great many things apeul from 
Christ and that vital union with Him of which this 
chapter treats; indeed we could do some things, 
perhaps, better and more easily apait from this con- 
dition than if we fulfilled it. But if we are to keep 
strictly to the word of the Lord, we are compelled to 
say of all the things that we could do thus, ‘ they are 
nothing’. For example, I suppose it is possible for 
us to achieve what is generally recognised as success 
in life apart from Christ. A man might even make 
a large fortune, and, in certain circumstances, it would 
be easier to make a fortune severed from Christ 
than united to Him. And in the same way, men 
might make a great reputation apart from Christ ; 
all the honour which the world has to give it might 
bring and lay at their feet And yet we must say, 
if we are to stick to the text, that under those circum- 
stances foitune and honour and reputation are nothing, 
and the man who holds them holds nothing. A man 
might also acquire a vast amount of knowledge apait 
from Christ. But having in view God’s conception 
of human life and the Divine puipose respecting it, 
we are led irresistibly to the conclusion that that 
which he has acquired through years of study, all his 
store of learning, is nothing. Life has failed of its 
puipose, it has been lived in vain. That is to say, 
the purpose of our being here is that we shall be 
fittecl for living with Goa for ever ; and none of the 
things that I have mentioned can give any of us that 
fitness. They all fade into nothingness compared 
with holiness. That is the supreme end of life, and 
‘ without holiness no man shall see the Lord 

II. Coming a little nearer to the heaii; of things, 
we shall recognise the truth of these words. Take 
two of the things on which, perhaps, our hearts are 
set (1) Fii-st the conquest of sin and selfishness 
ITie secret of failure in many cases, where people 
sincerely strive against selfish and sinful habits, is 
that they strive by themselves, and as a matter of 
self-in tei-est. 

When men can think of Jesus Christ as being 
a perfectly real person, looking with holy mercy on 
sinful men, stretching out His hands to help them, 
taking some of those who were reputed to be the 
worst to His heart ; when they can think of Him as 
the Friend of sinners, and strive against selfishness 
for His sake and in the assurance of His knowledge 
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and sympathy, the striving becomes a different thing, 
more thorough, more hearty, and far more effectual. 

(2) Take a second Christian ambition — to do good. 
We are here to do good. To exei’cise a holy in- 
fluence over those ai'ound us, to lead some of them 
into the new life. It is difficult to see how any one 
can possess spiritual life in the smallest de«*ee with- 
out cherishing this ambition. There is hardly so 
great a joy on earth, even if there is anything half so 
precious, as the consciousness that you have helped 
men to a better life ; just as there is no greater re- 
moi*se, when the conscience is awakened, than the 
conviction that you have led others astray. But that 
gi*eat happiness, the happiness of leading people fiom 
the darkness into the lignt, from carelessness and un- 
belief into a living and earnest faith, is impossible 
apart from Christ. It is not the clever people, nor 
people in high station, as such, that exert tne greatest 
influence for good over their fellows, it is the good 

S ople, and the good people are those who live in 
lowship with Christ, 

To sum up : there are things which we think we 
can do apart from Christ, According to His teaching, 
they amount to nothing. There are other things 
which we know cannot be done apart from Him. 
There is nothing that ought to be done, that is worth 
doing, that cannot by fellowship with Him be ac- 
complished. — Charles Brown, Light and Life^ p. 
47. 

THE UNION OP CHRIST AND THE BELIEVER 
* I am the vine, ye are the branches.' — John xv. 5. 

The vine was a national emblem, like our rose, thistle, 
or shamrock, or like the lily of France. One of 
Isaiah’s most striking parables was the Parable of the 
Vineyard. He compared Israel to a vineyard planted 
by the Lord, protected and cultivated, but which 
brought forth only wild grapes, and was condemned 
and destroyed. Now Jesus takes up the old parable 
to make it a paiable of the new covenant with heaven. 
It was just His way of teaching, and must have re- 
minded the disciples of the days when they walked 
with Him in Galilee and heard Him endow with 
spiritual meanings the corn and the mustard seed. 
And then from the window of that upper room, made 
sacred for ever by the institution of the Sacrament 
of the new Church, Jesus shows them this vine pla-nted 
in the city, and assures them that although Israel 
has failed, and as a nation must fail, yet the sympathy 
of God^s protecting love for His people holds good. 

I. The Union of Christ and the Believer. — The 
great thought here is perhaps the deepest thought of 
all the Christian religion : the most essential truth 
of the reali^ of the union of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, with His believers, called Christians. 
He is the vine — and the vine is no good without the 
branches — and we ai-e the branches. The anxious 
disci f)les may say, ‘We cannot live without Thee'; 
and He answers, ‘ But ye shall not live without Me. 
As the branches of that climbing tree live by the life 
that springs from its root, so shall you live by My 


life in you. Ye cannot see the sap that flows from 
the stem into the branches, neither shall ye see Me 
with your eyes, but yet shall feel the power of My 
life. Your union shall be closer than ever ; a vital 
unioa But oh, beware ! lest you be separated from 
Me in spirit like that dead oranch. Let not the 
world tear you from Me, for then you would be as 
that branch that dies.’ 

II. The Branches bear Fruit. — ^Tlie full beauty of 
this paragraph appears when we realise that the 
branches are as necessary to the stem as the stem is to 
the branches. ^Phe branches bear fruit, so that from 
Chi-ist grew the Church. Your faith and life spring 
from His life, your Divine power to do good comes 
from Him, and God proves His confidence in us by 
entrusting to us, wholly and entirely without any 
reservation, the fulfilment of His purpose on earth. 
He bids us do the work that Jesus did in the world, 
aye ! and greater work, because Jesus could only do 
them one at a time in one country. We can do 
them always, ever\ where. Fach of us is then the 
appointed minister of Christ. 

Thus the parable is complete, for it shows us God 

{ )lanting Christ in the world, and brinring forth 
rom Christ His Church and giving to His Church 
the Divine life of His Son, and training the Church 
to do His work ; and it shows us ourselves having 
the Divine life abiding in Christ, enabled to work 
out God's purposes and to attain, at last. His ends. 
There cannot be any fruit unless He sends it 
John xv. 5. 

During a recent visit to the Benedictine Monastery 
of Beuron, the German Emperor told the abbot how 
he had answered Prof. Delitzsch of Berlin, who had 
endeavoured for an hour to demonstrate that Christ 
was not Divine. After he had finished, the Emperor 
said ; ‘ Professor, have you ever said to your students, 
“ I am the vine, you are the branches ” ? ' ‘ No, your 

majesty.’ ‘Do you think that before your time a 
professor ever said it?' ‘No, your majesty.' ‘In 
future, will professors ever address their students in 
such a way.' ‘Assuredly not' ‘Well, professor, 
because no teacher can or will speak as Christ spoke, 
I believe that Christ was not merely a man, but 
the true God.’ 

John xv. 5. 

If He is sought, not as a residuary solace because 
life has fkiled, or only as holding the keys of a dim 
and distant future, but as Himself the Life and eterbal 
life, He will open hidden springs of life in the desert 
within and the deserts around, that what remains of 
the three-score years and ten miy be moulded into 
a living form, fair in His eyes and fit for His service. 
— Hort. 

John xv. 5. 

Christ never regarded Himself as a representative 
exhibition of human triumph. He never said or 
implied : ‘ See what I have done ; you can do it too ’. 
That is foreign to His whole uttoance. What He 
did say was, ‘without Me ye can do nothing'. — 
T. J. Hardy, The Ooapel of Pavn, p. 188. 
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* Without Me. —John xv. 5. 

A Christ not in us is the same thing as a Christ not 
ours. — William Law. 

Rkkrbenobs. — XV. 6. — Spurgeon, Sermon$f vol. vi. No. 
346, and vol. xxvli. No. 1626. D. G. Davies, Sermons by WeUih^ 
fiwn, p. 236. F. A. Noble, Christian World Pulpit^ vol. 1. p. 
162, and vol. Iv. p. 121. W. L. Alexander, Sermons^ p. 26* G. 
Jackson, Christian World Pidpity vol. lix. p. 69. Expositor, 
(4th Series), vol. ix. p. 42. 

ABIDING IN CHRIST 

* 1 am the vine, ye are the branches. He that abideth in Me, 

and I in him, the same bringeth forth much fruit : for with- 
out Me ye can do nothing. If a man abide not in Me, he 
is cast forth as a branch, and is withered ; and men gather 
them, and ckst them into the fire, and they are burn^. If 
ye abide in Me, and My words abide in you, ye shall ask 
what ye will, and it shall be done unto you,’— John xv. 

5’7* 

* Abidk in Me.’ ’The words proclaim a warning 
against spiritual vagrancy, against intermittent con- 
secration, against a spasmodic religious life. There 
are some people who visit Christ. There are others 
who abide in Him, To the one class religion is a 
tenijioiary expedient : to the other it is a permanent 
principle. ‘Abide in Me.’ What is meant by 
abiding in Chiist ? 

1. 'Fo abide in Christ is to maintain our belief in 
Him. I am to take the claims of Christ : His state- 
ments concerning His prerogatives and rights ; His 
teachings concerning God and nian, and life and duty ; 
His Gospel concerning sin and forgiveness, and tne 
dynamics of holiness ; His warning concerning the 
direful issues of unrepented wrong ; — I am to take 
them and exalt them into the dignity of beliefs, im- 
mediate and operative factors in my daily life. It 
is belief that creates ‘abiding’; mere opinion con- 
soi*ts with vagrancy. Opinion is a mental judgment ; 
belief is mental judgment applied. To believe in 
Christ is the secret of abiding. 

II. To abide in Christ we must preserve the 
means of our attachment. There are certain min- 
istiies which have been appointed as channels of 
grace, through which man’s iellowship with God may 
be strengthened and enriched. (1) The ministry of 
prayer. (2) The minis trv of public worship. 

III. What would be the fruits of ‘abiding’ ? (1) 

Fullness of living. ‘The same beareth much fruit.’ 
When the Divine and the human interpenetrate, the 
fructifving powers are enormously increased, and the 
tix*e of the individual bears all manner of fruits. (2) 

‘ Ask whatsoever ye will, and it shall be done unto 
\ ou.' ‘ Whatsoever ye will.’ A thonghtle.ss inter- 
|)retation of that great word has plunged manv souls 
into profound bewilderijrient and pain. Things have 
been asked, and they have not been given. What is 
the explanation ? The offer has been seized, but the 
conditions ignored. What are the conditions? ‘If 
ye abide in Me, and My words abide in you.’ What 
shall be the practical outcome of this meditation ? 
I^t us begin the ‘abiding’. In his Novum Or- 
ganwm Bacon gives utterance to a conviction which 
shall express the pur|>ose of this concluding appeal : 
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‘The question whether anything can be known is 
to be settled not by arguing but by tr^ng’. ‘ Abide 
in Me.’ Try it ; try it ; and you shall find the issue 
in fruitful and abundant life. — J. H. Jowett, Apos- 
tolic Optimism, p. 226. 

RspBRENGias. — XV. 6-8. — A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture — SL John, p. 10. XV. 6. — Expositor (6th Series), 
vol. X. p. 446. XV. 7 . — E. H. Eland, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. lii. p. 357 . J. Keble, Sermons for Easter to Ascension Day, 
p. 474 . Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxlv. No. 2002. R, J. 
Campbell, City Temple Sermons, p. 186. Phillips Brooks, 
The Mystery of Iniquity, p. 296. Alfred Rowland, The Ex- 
changed Crowns, p. 166. Expositor (4tb Series), vol. i. p. 41. 
XV. 8. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlv. No. 2660. XV. 9. — 
Ibid. vol. xxxiii.iNo. 1982, and vol. xli. No. 2444. XV. 9-11. 
— A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — St, John, p. 20. 
XV. 10. — F. C. Spurr, Christian World Pulpit, voL xlviL p. 
203. Expositor (6tb Series), vol. ix. p. 37* 

CHRISTIAN JOY 

‘ These things have I spoken unto you, that My joy might 

remain m you, and that your joy might be fulL’ — John 

XV. II. 

There is something touching in the words ‘ My joy,* 
as in the mrallel woixls of the same addi ess ‘ My 
peace Tney shed a light upon His Divine life. 
That joy of which the Saviour spoke was like the 
echo of the joy of heaven, and He wished it to re- 
main with His disciples. 

I. Christian Joy Is Grateful. — Let me indicate 
two or three elements of this joy which the Savioui 
willed, /IS His last boon, to give to His disciples. 
The firet of them shall be that Christian joy is ever 
grateful. Nothing is more striking, I had almost 
said more saddening, than to see how the children of 
the world enjoy themselves in their dissipations, and 
never once^tay to inquire by Whom it is, or for what 
purpose, that so much happiness is vouchsafed to 
them ; but in the Bible it is ever gratitude which 
appears as a mark of the Christian character. ‘ Be 
ye thankful,’ ‘ In everything give thanks.’ ‘ Would 
you know,’ says William Law, the author of The 
Serious Call, ‘ who is the greatest saint ? It is not he 
who prays most or fasts most ; not he who gives 
most alms or is most eminent for temperance, chastity, 
or justice. He it is who is always thankful to God, 
who wills everything that God willeth, who receives 
everything as an instance of GexI’s goodness, and has 
a heart always to praise God for it’ 

II. Christian Joy is Diffusive. — Again, Christian 
joy — sanctified joy — is and must ever be diffusive. 
The Saviour Himself would not keep His joy to Him- 
self. ‘ That My joy,’ He says, ‘ might remain in you.’ 
The Christian character is like the candle that sheds 
light around it even though it be wasted in the 
shedding. 

III. Christian Joy is Solemnising. — Once again, 
Christian sanctified joy is a solemnising thing. We 
awe apt to think of joy as if it were something to be 
used in mere wanton merriment, but in truth as there 
is nothing to the devout soul more humbling than 
success, so thei*e is nothin*'- more solemnising than 
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joy. ‘ Take my word/ says St Augustine, ‘ true joy 
IS a serious matter/ It is serious tecause of its con- 
trast with the distress of the many thousands of 
people who are God's children as surely as we are. 
And jo^, Christian joy, is serious too, because the 
root of it is submission to the holy will of God. We 
receive at His hands what we call good ; shall we not 
also receive what we call evil ? After all. He who 
knows best will give the best And the joy is serious, 
I think, because of its proximity to tnat sorrow 
which, like joy itself, perhaps even more than joy it- 
self, is an abiding feature of human life. But in the 
son ows and bereavements of life we are not as those 
who have no hope. And ever for the Chiistian soul 
there springs up light in the darkness. His jov 
is eternal, as Christ Himself is eternaL It transcends 
even the sorrow of the grave. 

THE JOY OP CHRIST 

* These things have I spoken unto you, that My joy might 

remain in you, and that your joy might be full.*~~joHN 

XV. II. 

I. Abiding in Christ gives us His joy for ours. 

II. His joy in us aoides. 

III. His abiding joy grows in us. — A. Maclarkn. 

IlEFEUENrR.s.— XV. 11 . —Jf Clifford, The Secret of Jeeue^ 

p. Newman Smyth, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvi. 

p. i;i4. Spurtrt'on, Sermons, vol. li. No. 2935. H. Alford, 
Quebec Chapel Sermons, vol. ii. p. 280. J. T. Stannard, The 
Divine Humanity, p. 72 . G. Body, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. Iv. p. 200 . Expositor (Gtb Series), vol. i. p. 193; Md, 
vol. iv. p. 8 . 

THE GREAT LOVE OF CHRIST 

* This is My commandment, that ye love one another, as I have 

loved you. ’—J ohn xv. 12. 

Lk'i* us coiisidcM* Jesus Christ as the perfeert example 
of fill man love. 

I. T’he love of Christ is shown in His j>eifect Self- 
fmgclfulncss. (1) Love to men made Him forget 
His own bodily necessities. (2) Love made Him 
forget His own soirows. (8) Love made Him forget 
His own ngonies. 

II. The love of Christ is shown in His perfect 
lowlines.s. 

Ill 'rhe love of Christ 'is shown in His long- 
suffering bearing of men's offences against His love. 

IV. Christ’s love is shown in His pei'sistent efforts 
to raise and save the worst. — A. Maclaren. 

Reperbncbb. — XV. 12 . — Bishop King, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlvii. p. 69. Expositor (4th Series), vol. x. p. 48; 
ibid. ( 6 th Series), vol. ix. p. 227- XV. 12 , 13. — A. Maolarea^ 
Expositions of Holy Scripturs — St» John, p. 28. XV. 12-14.*- 
R. W. Church, Village Sermons, p. 85. 

John xv. 13. 

Compare Landor's remarks on Byron. *He could 
comDrehend nothing hereic, nothing disinterested. 
Shelley, at the gates of Pisa, threw himself b^ween 
him and the dragoon, whose swoixl in his indignation 
was lifted and arout to strike Byron told a common, 
some time afterwards, that he could not conceive how 
any man living should act so. “ Do you know, he might 


have been killed! and there was every appearance 
that he would be ! The answer was, ** Between you 
and Shelley there is but little similarity, and perhaps 
but little sympathy ; yet what Shelley did then, he 
would do again, and always. There is not a human 
creature, not even the most hostile, that he would 
hesitate to protect from injury at the imminent 
hazard of life.^' “ I cannot understand it,” cried Byron. 
** A man to run on a naked sword for another I ” * 


John xv« 13. 

Thbrb are a hundred thousand Malays in Perak, and 
some more in other parts of the Peninsula ; and the 
white man whose interest in the race is strong enough, 
may not only win confidence but the devotion that 
is ready to give life itself in the cause of friendship. 
The Scripture says, ‘ There is no greater thing thsm 
this ’ ; and in the end of the nineteenth century that 
is a form of friendship all too rare. Fortunately this 
is a thing you cannot buy, but to gain it is worth 
some effort — ^P. A. Swettknham, mala/y Sketches, 
chap. L 

Rbfbiubnobi. — XV. 13. — W. B. Barton, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lii. p. 307. Spurgeon, S&mcns, vol. xix. No. 
1128, and vol. lii. No. 2986. Expositor ( 4 th Series), vol x. 
p. 134. 

FRIENDSHIP WITH QOD 
* Greater loyeha^ no than this, a 1 ^ Uty doyim his 


have called you friends ; for all things that I heard from 
My Father I have made known unto you.*— John xv. 13 - 15 . 

I. Let us think of the significance of this word 
friendship as describing the central feet of the re- 
ligious life. We are more accustomed to use the 
woi-d fatherhood as describing the relation between 
God and man, and the ideas connoted by that word 
are large and precious. Yet fatherhood carries with 
it some ideas which gradually fade out as the spiritual 
relation becomes more perfect The idea of authority 
and submission are suggested by it The father 
naturally and rightfully commands, and the child 
obeys. The relation may not be servile, but it is one 
of recognised inequality. It is this to which Jesus 
refers when He says: ‘No longer do I call you 
servants ; for the servant knoweth not what his 
master doeth : but I have called you friends How 
•often is it necessary for the wisest parents to adopt 
courses of conduct which their children cannot fiilly 
understand ! But the right relation between parents 
and children always steadily and rapidly progresses 
toward the mutuality of friendship, and is c mpleted 
and perfected in friendship. The crown of love is a 
genuine fiiendship. The essence of the Christian 
revelation is the mendship of Gk>d for men and the 
infinite desire on the pai't of God for the fine idship of 

IL If this is the whole of the religious life — to 
know Gk>d as our friend and the friend of all men — 
and to enter into that mutual friendship with whidi 
He evermore seeks to bless us — then other things will 
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surely follow. We cannot be friends with Him who 
is the friend of all, unless we are friends with all. 

* To come into friendship with God/ says Prof. 
King, ‘is really to share His life: but the very life 
of God is love, self-giving, jwuring Himself out into 
like loving relations to all men. The Second Com- 
mandment thus inevitably grows out of the first. A 
deepening friendship with God, therefore, includes 
) ight relations with men : the religious life is ethical 
ill its very nature and from the start And thus, 
once more, it is seen to be impossible to come into 
right pei’sonal relation to God, and not at the same 
time to come into right relation to all moral beings.’ 
No friendship can be of any gi*eat value to us unless 
it is a mutual friendship. — W ashington Gij^dden, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. lxi. p. 278. 

JESUS OUR EXAMPLE: IN FRIENDSHIP 
John xv, 13-15. 

What sacred thoughts are bound up in that word 
‘ friendship * ! Friendship is one of the great powei*s 
which God has given us to meet the storm.s of life, to 
stimulate us to effort in the fiath of duty. And yet, 
friendship often has its dangers. 

I. I.iet us look at some of the ways in which friend- 
ship is helpful, see how they are illustrated in our 
blessed Lord’s life, and then examine how far they 
may be found in our own friendships. (1) And first 
the sympathy of friendship : how sweet it is ! what 
a marvellous power, enabling men to face the diffi- 
culties and to endure the trials of life. (2) And then 
there is not only sympathy, but the encouragement 
of friendship. (8) Then the stimulating power of 
f riendship, of fellowship in thought and work ’ 

II. Then there is another side of life — the sorrows 

and difficulties of life — in which fricnd.ship helps 
to comfort and to console us. (1) In the hour of 
bereavement, when all life seems dark, when our 
affections are bleeding from the wounds they have 
received, how great is the comfort of the friend, who 
says but little, but shows by the pressure of the hand, 
by the tone of the voice, by the look of the eye, that 
he realises our sorrow and suffers with us. We find 
something like this in our Lord’s life when they came 
and told Him and His Apostles of the death of John 
the Baptist, then our Lord shows His sympathy with 
their soriow and says, ‘ Come ye apart into a desert 
place and rest awhile’. (2) Again, in matters of 
difficulty, how often we need advice ! and whose 
advice are we so likely to seek as the advice of a good 
friend ? (8) Again there are times in friendship when 

we not only have to give advice which is unpalatable, 
but when we have even to rebuke. When our Lord 
helped Peter as he was sinking beneath the waves, 
when He calmed the storm at His Apostle’s prayer 
— ^He rebuked them. 

III. But what is the power on which all friendship 
is based ? — love ! that Divine power which is the 
salvation of society, of the worla ; that power which 
holds society together in its lawful relationships ; and 
one of these relationships is friendship — unselfish 


love, self-sacrificing love ; as our Lord said, * Greater 
love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friend’. — A. G. Mortimkb, Lenten 
Preaching, p. 180. 

Rbpbrbnobs. — XV. 14. — W, J. Hills, Seirmons and Ad- 
dresses, p, 66. R. W, Church, Village i^ermone (2nd 
Series), p. 110. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxvi. No. 1662. 

THE FRIENDS OF CHRIST 

John xv. 14, 15. 

Can Christ have friends? Is he not lifted so ab» 
solutely above us as to make all talk of fiiendship 
impossible ? And the (question brings us face to face 
with the whole difficulty of the conditions of our 
lA>rd s life on earth. 

I. Was He a real man, as well as God ? Had He 

a man’s heart — not only a man’s sympathy, but a 
man’s need of sympathy ; did He have friendship 
and value it, and return it as we do ? Look at thi^a 
points only. (1) His real growth in wisdom. How 
keen we have often been to explain away all the 
Bible language which speaks of Him as acquiring 
knowledge by His use or human faculties — ‘ coming 
to know this,’ ‘asking this,’ Hooking round in the 
press ’ — how unreal it all is if it was only a kind of 
drama he was acting ! (2) And so again with the 

Temptation. Make Him a real man and you have a 
fight going on before your eyes which should heaiten 
the most depressed man or woman in their most 
besetting temptation. (3) Consider His need of 
sympathy. Surely there is only one possible answer 
to our fiist (juestion. Christ was a real man as well 
as God ; it is a really human life we are watching : 
He was a real boy, a real young working man, a real 
son to His mother, a real friend to His friends. 

II. Then is He the same to-day ? And in answer 
we hear the dear saying which has cheei’ed thousands 
down the ages through weeks of suffering and yean 
of temptation, ‘Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to- 
day, and for ever ’. (1) Take first His work in our own 
souls. He wants us to enter into what He is doing. 
(2) He would like to make us friends in His plans for 
the advance of His kingdom. (8) Christ has to-day 
as profound a pity for suffering as He ever had. 

III. What difference does it make to our religious 
life to-day ? What has all this to say to ui ? We art 
to aim at growing more into sympathy with Jesus 
Christ. We are to try and enter into the mind of 
Christ on different points. (1) What does He think 
of sin ? He hates it, He loathes it as something 
horrible, unnatural, offimsive to God ; and yet how 
familiar we get with it, by what soft names we call 
it ; let us try to gain our Friend’s point of view of 
sin. (2) We must try to gain our Friend’s passion 
for holiness. (3) Let us aim at true sympathy with 
Jesus Christ by sharing His cross. (4) Let us show 
that we are not ashamed to follow a crucified Saviour. 
— Bishop Winn^oton-Ingram, Ghriit mnd Hie 
Friends, p. 1. 

Rbfbrbnobb. — XV. 14, 16. — O. W. Brameld, iVsMiM 
Sermons, p. 196. XV. 14-17* — A. Maclaren, Expositions sf 
Holy Scripture-Si, John, p. 38. 
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THE FRIENDS OP CHRIST 

* Henceforth 1 call you not aenrants ; for the servant knoweth 

not what his lord doe^ : but I have called you friends/— 

John xv. 15, 

I. Without Christ men are slaves. 

II. Christ makes us friends instead of slaves. 

III. Christ's friends are also His slaves.^ Love 
makes us belong to Him. Love yields a more implicit 
obedience than aught besides. 

IV. Christs slaves hre free from all other bondage. 
— A. Maclaken. 

References. — XV. 16. — Lyman Abbotti (Aritiitm World 
Pulpit^ vol. Ivi. p. 126. W. L. Alexander, Sormam^ p. 102. 
C. Bradley, The Chrutian Life, p. 220. 

THE PURPOSE OF FRIENDSHIP WITH 
CHRIST 

* Ye have not chosen Me, but I have chosen you, and ordained 

you, that ye should go and bring forth fruit, and that your 

fruit should remain : that whatsoever ye shall ask of the 

Father in My name, He may give it you.* — ^J ohn xv. 16. 

1. We have here the foundation of the friendship 
between Christ and His people. He begins the 
Friendship. ‘ We love Him because He fii*st loved us.' 

IL The purpose of this friendship, llie gi-eat 
end of Christianity is to make us frmtfuL 

III. The great gift by which the purpose of the 
Friendship is secured. The friends of Christ are 
fitted to bring forth fruit because they have the 
privilege of prayer. — A Maclaken. 

‘ Ye have not chosen Me, but 1 have chosen you.*— J ohn xv. 16. 
In the mystery of that eternal marriage by which 
Jesus and we bec ome as one soul, who made the first 
advances? Who took the first steps? Who was 
always constant in His longing, I might almost say 
in His wooing? Who never grew weary of loving 
with an infinite delicacy and also with an infinite 
patience? Who, but Jesus Christ, our Master and 
f x>rd ? It was not we who chose Him, but He Him- 
self chose us. He preserved us, followed us on the 
paths whei-e our hearts often strayed ; His hand was 
ever ready where there was a precipice, or where 
death was lurking. To what can we compare this 
exces-s of love? What possible image can we form 
of this generosity. Would the King who sought a 
wife among the daughters of the poor, attain to the 
summit-height of this truth ? — Lettres de VAhb6 
Perreyve (edition of 1903), pp. 246, 246. 

John xv. 16. 

The Christian prays ‘in the name of Jesus*. The 
authority of Jesus moves him to pmyer. . . . Three 
things are comprised in this. In the first place, the 
object of prayer is determined. I pray for what 
communion with Jesus brings me It brings me 
faith and love. '^Fhat is really the chief object of 
prayer. . . . Prayer in the name of Jesus renders 
intelligible to us, secondly, that we should pray 
together and work together for each other. C^st 
worked for His Church; so he who lives in com- 
munion with Him prays for the Church of Jesus 
Christ, for all the individuals who belong or should 


belong to it Here, too, faith and love are the real 
object of His prayer. Thirdly, prayer in Jesus' name 
assures us that our prayer is hernxl. Christ wills 
that faith and love exist, and Christ is almighty. — 
R Seebebo, Funda/fMmial Truths of ths Ohristian 
Religion, pp. 296-298. 

References.— XV. 16.— J. EL Page, Ptea/cKm^n Magaaine, 
voi. xvii. p. 466. W. H. F>sn8, iyermone for ike Ckureke Year, 
p. 166. J. Martineau, Endeavours After the Christian Life, p. 
34. Bishop E. King, The Lo^>e and Wisdom of Ood, p. 230. 
XV. 18-20.— A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Soripture — Si, 
John^ p. 49. 

John xv. xg. 

CoMrARS the closing words of Dante's fourth epistle 
to Cino da Pistoia : ‘ I entreat thee, dearest brother, 
to exercise patience against the darts of Nemesia 
Read, I pray thee, the remedies for fortuitous circum- 
stances that are provided us as by a father to his sons 
by that most famous of philosophers, Seneca; and 
of a truth, let not that slip from vour memory, “ It 
ye were of the world, the world would love his 
own . 

Refbrbnobs. — XV. 20. — Expositor {7th Series), voL vi. p. 
286. XV. 21-26.— A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Sorip- 
turs — St. John, p. 68. 

John xv. ea. 

In the eighth circle of the Inferno, Danteseea Caiaphas 
and the rest of the Sanhedrim being trampled on by 
hypocrites (xxiiL 109 f.). ‘In every age since the 
crucifixion the hypocrites of the Christian religion 
have trampled in contempt on Caiaphas and his com* 
panions in this crime, not knowing that they them- 
selves are pai’takers of the self-same spirit ... That 
those arch-hypocrites have no mantles may mean that 
as they crucified Christ naked, in like nakedness they 
are themselves crucified ; and perhaps also it has some 
reference to our Lord's own words on the eve of His 
death : “ If I had not come and spoken unto them, 
they had not had sin ; but now they have no cloak 
for their sia" Probably it is this which constitutes 
the special heinousness of the hypocrisy of Caiaphas 
and his accomplices — it was hypocrisy naked and un- 
disguised. Christ seems to indicate in more places 
than one that His enemies knew the justice of His 
claims, and their special guilt was that they had 
deliberately sinned gainst this knowledge.'—^. S. 
Cabboll, axiles of Eternity, pp. 887, 838. 

Rbpbrbncbs. — XV. 22. — Spurgeon, Sermons, voL iv. No. 
194. J. Keble, Sermons for tiu Sundays After Trimt/y, p. 886. 
XV. 26. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. H. No. 89. 

THE TESTIMONY OP HIS ENEMIES 

• They hated Me without a cauee.*— J ohn xv. 25. 

I WANT to look at Jesus Christ, not through Hia 
friends' eyes, but through the eyes of enemies and ill- 
wisheiu I want to ask what qualities arrested them, 
no matter how they were travestied or tom, as they 
saw the deeds, or listened to the woi'da, of this per- 
plexing personage from Galilee. 

I. Well, the fiirt thing the enemies bear witnesses 
to is the reality and courage of His comradeship 
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They looked on Jesus as an enemy, and they have 
taught the world He was a brother, ‘ He is the friend 
of publicans and sinners * — that was the charge which 
they were always hurling. 

II. i'hen once again we gather from His enemies 
that He impressed them as a genial man. For you 
remember another charge they hurled at Him, * Be- 
hold a gluttonous man, and a wine-bibber*. Any 
charge more villainously false it would be impossible 
for malice to conceive. Probably they only nalf-be- 
lieved it, although they used it in their campaign ot 
calumny. Yet am I thankful it has been preserved, 
iind preserved, too, by the lips of Christ Himself, for 
tlirough the vileness of it we discern a truth that is 
far too precious to let die. It is this that the enemies 
have borne their witness to — that Jesus was not ascetic 
and austere. He was no Baptist in his rol)e of hair 
shunning the pleasant intercourse of men. lie was 
genial. He loved a kindly company. He sat and 
was happy at the social board. He moved among 
them not with a face of gloom. He moved among 
them with a face of gladness. The bitterest foe 
would never have said that about Isaiah or about 
Jeremiah. Tlie vilest slanderer would have been 
laughed at had he ventured so to speak of John the 
Baptist. And the very fact that men so spake of 
.fesus, and found an audience who would listen to 
them, is a witness of unequalled value to His gladness 
and His geniality. 

III. Once more, we have the testimony of His 
enemies to the reality of His power in working 
miracles. To me there is nothing more sigmficant 
than that in the whole record of the Gospel. There 
is a deal of talk on the miracles to-day. Thei'e are 
many to whotn the miracle.s are stumbling-blocks. 
There is something lawless in these displays of power 
to many who have been trained as we have been. 
Now I am not going to-night into that subject. It 
is too great to be treated by the way ; but I want to 
suggest to you two considerations which seem to me 
of singular importance. 

(1) The fii-st is that those who knew Christ best 
never express amazement at a miracle. It is always 
the people who are amazed at miracles, never any of 
the twelve disciples. 

(2) C hrist’s enemies did not deny His miracks. 
They never said, * He does not cast out devils '. They 
said, ‘ He casteth out devils by Beelzebub *. Now, 
would not they have denied them if they could? 
Were not the miracles a mighty trumpet-blast? 
Cannot you imaige how the news would spread, and 
be the talk beside a hundred hearths ? And yet these 
miracles that drew the crowd, and awed the 7 cckle.ss, 
and thrilled a thousand heai*ts, these never once in 
the whole Gospel-story were denied by the bitterest 
enemy of Christ. He casteth out devils by Beelze- 
bub. They had to admit, you see, the casting out 
It would have been their triumph to dispute it 
There is not a trace they ever tried to do so. And 
what I say is, that that bitter taunt, which blights 
the motive yet cannot touch the fact, is one of the 


strongest of all the lesser arguments that the miracles 
of Jesus Christ were real. 

IV. Then once again I gather from His enemies 
something of the intensity of Christ They went to 
see Him, and they went to listen to Him, and they 
said, * He hath a devil, and is mad ’. There are two 
charges the enthusiast has to bear. Sometimes he 
is drunk, and sometimes mad. On the day of Pente- 
cost it was the one. With Paul as he stood before 
Festus it was the other. And so when the enemies 
of Christ stood by, and smiled and shru^ed, and said, 

* The man is maa,* it only tells us what a fire was 
burning, and what an intensity was glowing there. 

V. His enemies witness to His trust in God, That 
was the last taunt they flung at Him. It was the 
bitterest, and it was the truest 'He trusted in 
God,* they ciied when He was crucified. — G. H. 
Mobrison, The Return of the Angels, p. 246. 

Rbfbbbnobs. — XV. 26. — Bishop Winninj^n- Ingram, 
Under the Dome, p. 172. E. W, Attwood, Sermone for Clergy 
and La/Uy, p. 192. R. Allen, The Words of Christ, p. 12. £. 

Bay ley, Sermons on the Work <md Person of the Holy Spirit, ppw 
139, 201, 241. S. Baring-Gould, Village Preaching for m 
Year (2nd Series), vol. i. p. 261. XV. 26, 27. — J. J. Blunt, 
Plain Sermons (2nd Series), p. 290. A. Maclaren, Expositions 
of Holy Scripture — SU John, p. 67. J. Stuart Holden, The 
Pre-Eminent Lord, p. 206. Expositor (6th Series), vol. Iv. p. 
20 . 

THE HEAD CORNER-STONE 

* But when the Comforter is com^ Whom I will send unto job 

from the Father, even the spirit of Truth, which pro* 
ceedeth from the Father ; He shall testify of Me : and y« 
also shall bear witness, because ye have b^n with Me from 
the beginning;,’ -John xv. 26, 27, 

The significance of the choice of this passage from 
St. John as the Gospel for this d^ can hardly be 
mistaken. The Collect speaks of God having built 
His Church upon the foundation of the Apostles and 
Prophets, ‘Jesus Christ Himself being the head 
corner-stone * ; and in our text our Lord distinctly 
assures us that it is the work of the Spirit of Trutn 
to testify of Him. Christianity centres in a Person 
— Jesus Christ Himself We need on this day to 
think of these great doctrinal questions. 

1. Our Lord’s Testimony to the Holy Qhost. — He 
speaks of Him as a Pei’son. He is ‘the Comforter' 
Who is to come ; He is One ‘ sent ’ and ' proceeding * ; 
He is One Whose office it is to ‘ testify . These are 
not words that can be used of a mere influence or in- 
ward feeling. So to interpret them is to contradict 
common sense, and to strain the meaning of plain 
language. Reason and fairness require us to under- 
stand that it is a personal Bein^ Who is here 
mentioned, even He Whom we are lustly taught to 
adore as the Third Person in the olessed Trinity. 
Again, our Lord speaks of the Holy Ghost as One 
Whom He ‘ will send from the Father,* and One 
' Who proceedeth from the Father *. These are deep 
sayings, no doubt, so deep that we have no line to 
fathom them. The mere fact that for centuries the 
Eastern and Western Churches of Christendom have 
been divided about their meaning should teach os to 
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Randle them with modesty and reverence. One thing, 
at all events, is very clear and plain. There is a 
close and intimate connection between the Spirit, the 
Father, and the Son. Why the Holy Ghost should 
be said to be sent by the Son, and to proceed from 
the Father, in this verse, we cannot tell. But we 
may ouietly repose our minds in the thought ex- 
pressea in the Athanasian Ci*eed that ‘ in this Trinity 
none is afore or after other : none is greater or less 
than another *. * Such as the Father is, such is the Son, 
and such is the Holy Ghost’ Above all, we may 
rest in the comfortable truth that in the salvation 
of our souls all three Persons in the Trinity equally 
co-operate. It was God in Trinity Who said, * Let 
Us create,’ and it is God in Trinity Who says, * I^et 
Us save *. 

II. The Witness ol the Apostles. — Just as the 
Holy Ghost was to testify of Christ, so also the 
Apostles were to ‘ bear witness,’ and as we think of 
the lives of St Simon and St Jude we see how 
thoroughly they fulfilled their work. It is St. Jude 
who, in his impressive Epistle, bids us contend 
earnestly for the faith once delivered to the saints, 
and let us remember that the position of the Apostles 
is that which, in a certain sense, every true Christian 
must fill as long as the world stands. We must all 
be witnesses for Christ. We must not be ashamed 
to stand up for Christ’s cause, to speak out for Christ, 
and to ‘ contend earnestly ’ for the truth of Christ’s 
Gospel. We must boldly confess our Master on 
every opportunity. So doin^, we shall walk in the 
steps of the Apostles; so doing we shall be ‘joined 
together in unity of spirit by their doctrine,’ and 
become, by God’s good grace, ‘an holy temple, ac- 
ceptable unto ’ Him. 

Rbferbncics. — XV. 27 . — Spurgeon, Sermont^ rol. xlvii. 
No. 2709. Bishop Weatcott, Disciplined lAfe^ No. 9 ; ibid. 
The Incarnation and Common Li/a, p. 209. Expoeitor (4th 
Series), vol. ii. p. Ill ; ibid, (6th Series), vol. i, p. 391. 
XVI. 1. — E. M. Geldart, Faith and Freedom^ p. 71. XVI. 
1-6. — A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — St, John^ 
p. 78. XVI, 2. — E. J. Boyce, Pa/rochial Sermons^ p, 157. 
XVI. 5. — S. Baring-Gould, Village Preaching for a Year 
(2nd Series), vol. i. p. 233. R. J. Campbell, Sermons 
Addressed to Individuals^ p. 5. XVI. 6. — Expositor (4tb 
Series), vol. iz. p. 136. 

WHY CHRIST MUST DEPART 

* It is expedient for you that I go awa 7 .**~JoRii xvl y. 

I. Thk first thing to strike one is the way Jesus 
took to break the news. It was characteristic. His 
sayings and doings always came about in the most 
natural way. Even His profoundest statements of 
doctrine were invariably apropos of some often 
trivial circumstance happening in the day’s round. 
So now He did not suddenly deliver Himself of the^ 
doctrine of the Ascension. It leaked out| as it were, 
in the ordinary course of things. 

II. Notice His reasons for going awa^. Why did 
Jesus go away. (1) The first reason is one of His 
own stating. ‘ I go away to prepare a place for you.’ 


And the veiy naming of this is a proof of Christ’s 
considerateness. The burning question with every 
man who thought about his life in those days was 
Whither is this life leading ? The present, alas ! was 
dim and inscrutable enough, but the future was 
a fearful and unsolved myst^. So Christ put that 
right before He went away. But that aoes not 
exhaust the matter. Consider the alternative. If 
Christ had not gone away, what then ? We should 
not either. (2) Another reason why He went away 
was to be very n^r. It seems a paradox, but He 
went away really in order to be near. The visible 
Incarnation must of necessity be brief. Only a small 
circle could enjoy His actual presence, but a Kingdom 
like Christiani^ needed a risen Lord. (8) Another 
reason why He went away — although this is also 
a paradox — was that we might see Him better. 
Wnen a friend is with us we do not really see him so 
well as when he is away. We only see points, details. 
Christ is the most gigantic figure of history. To 
take in His full proportions one must be both near 
and far away, llie same is true of all greatness. (4) 
He went away that we might walk by faith. The 
strongest temptation to every man is to guide himself 
by what he can see, and feel, and handle. (6) But 
the great reason has yet to be mentioned. He went 
away that the Comforter might come. And yet 
Chnst did not ^o away that the Spirit might take 
His place. Christ is with us Himself, He is with 
us and yet He is not with us, that is. He is with 
us by His Spirit. The Spirit does not reveal the 
Spirit. He speaks not of Himself, He reveals 
Christ. 

III. Finally, if all this was expedient for us, this 
strange relation of Jesus to His people ought to have 
a startling influence hpon our life. These throe 
great practical effects at least are obvious. 0) 
Christ ought to be as near to us as if He were still 
here. (2) Then consider what an incentive to honest 
faithfulness this is. Christ was sure of us : He felt 
the world was safe in our hands. He was away, but 
we would be Christs to it ; the Light of the world 
was gone, but He would light a thousand lights, and 
leave each of us as one to illuminate one comer of its 
gloom. (8) lastly, He has only gone for a little 
while. So we wait till He come again — we wait till 
it is expedient for Him to come back. — H enry 
Drummond, The Ideal Life, p. 61. 

THE EXPEDIENCY OP CHRIST’S DEPARTURE 

John zvi. 7. 

The Master was gone ; a cloud had received Him out 
of their sight We might quite have expected that 
the disciples would have returned with hearts over- 
whelmed with sorrow. But no. In tweiity- 
fourth chapter of the Gospel of St Luke, and in the 
fifty -secona verse, we read that ‘They returned to 
Jerusalem with great ioy, and were continually in the 
Temple, praising and olessing God ’. This was a 
magnificent triumph of faith. They had just seen 
the Master enter the cloud, but they believed that, 
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beyond that cloud, that ascending body was greeted 
by ten thousand times ten thousand angels, and con- 
ducted up to the very central Throne of the Universe. 
And further, they had this assurance, that this same 
Jesus was soon to come l)ack again. I think you will 
be able to admire this triumph of faith on the part 
of the disciples all the more when you realise how 
difficult it is for ourselves to believe tnat it is expedi- 
ent for us that Jesus Christ should have gone away. 
We sometimes imagine what a glorious thing it would 
have been to have had the continued bodily presence of 
our Lord here on earth! We can imagine, if we 
would allow imagination to run riot, not only what 
a joy, but also what a power in our work the continued 
presence of Christ would be I And yet we can see that 
it would never have done. 

I. We can see, that Jesus Christ being truly man, 
as far as His humanity was concerned, could only 
inhabit one certain place ; and therefore it would 
have been necessary, it we wanted to have communion 
with Him, to travel to His residence ; if He had been 
in Jerusalem or upon the Mount of Olives, to have 
flocked thither. By His ascension into heaven Jesus 
Christ has terminated the cainal and visible, and he 
has established the spiritual and the true. 

I I. It is expedient for us because it lifts our 
thoughts up aoove earth and earthly things. If 
Ciirist is risen, then we, too, must rise and set our 
attf ctions upon the things above, where Christ sitteth 
at the right hand of God. Lay hold of this great 
truth, that whereas the Incarnation shows you that 
Jesus Christ cares 'for all earthly things, yet at the 
same time the Ascension lifts you up into a higher 
and purer life. You must see that Christ comes by 
His Incarnation to bless and sanctify our earthly life, 
but He wants to unite us to His Father above that 
we may be living in communion with our God in 
heaven. — hi. A. Stuart, The Communion of the Holy 
Ohoat and other Sermons, vol. x. p. 33. 

Rbfkrbncbs. — XVI. 7. — H. Alford, Easter~tide Sermons, 
p. 92. J. Keble, Sermons for Easter to Ascension Day, p. 406. 
Sp« rgeon, Sennons, vol. x. No. 574, and vol. xxviii. No. 16(52. 
H. M. Butler, Harrow School Sermons, p. 50. W. F. Shaw, 
Sermon Sketches for the Christian Year, p.' 63. R. W, Hiley, 
A Year's Sermons, vol. i. p. 242. T. Whitelaw, Preacher's 
Magaaine, vol. v. p. 228. R. W. Chundi, Village Sermons 
(2ad Series), p. 162. H. P. Liddon, Sermons on Some Words 
of Christ, p. 325. Bishop Boyd -Carpenter, Christian World 
Pvlpit, vol. lix. p. 345. H. P. Liddon, University Serjnom, 
p. 288. Archbishop Pluiiket, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
xlvi. p. 24. W. H. Evans, Sermons for the Church's Year, 
p. 130. J. C. Hare, The Mission of the Comforter, p. 1. C. O. 
Eldri(ii»c, Preacher s Magaaine, vol. iv. p. 223. T. F. (’ro^ise. 
Sermons (2nd Series), p. 82. H. E. Manning, Sin and its 
Consequences, p. 3. J. M. Neale, Sertnons Preached in a 
Religious House, vol, i. p. 94. A. M. Fairhairn, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. Ixi. p. 330. John Kelman, Ephemera 
Etemitatis, p. 138. Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 348; 
MiL (7th Series), vol. v. p. 500. XVI. 7, 8.— W. H. Green, 
The Record, vol. xxvii. p, 564. J. J. Blunt, Plain Sermons 
(2nd Series), p. 266. a 1 Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scrip- 
iwe — St, John, p, 89. XVI. 7-9. — F. W, Farrar, Christum 
World Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 392. 


THE HOLY SPIRIT REPROVINO THE WORLD 

* When He is come, He will reprove the world.'-— John xvi. 8, 

‘When He is come, He will reprove’ When He, 
that is, who is the Spirit of Truth is come. He will 
repitive or convict. That He who is to reprove is the 
Spirit of Truth, and that He is to reprove by ci>nvic- 
tion, suggests at once that it is ot no mere aibitraiy 
exercise of authority of which I desire to speak, and 
of no mere blind obedience, but rather of attention 
to reasonable reproof, and of the need of corre^live 
discipline. 

I. If I am right in my inleience, there is at the 
pi’esent time in the world both a too gfeat unwilling- 
ness to be collected, and also a too gi*eat unwilling- 
ness to conect. This is perhaps pai-tly due to the 
impatience which is a natural result of the hunying 
age in which we live. The rise of the great commer- 
cial world in the present century has spread a spirit 
of competition over us all. It is indeed a new and 
marvellous manifestation of the secret forces which 
an Almighty Father has prepared to promote the 
brotherhood of man, but, like all other forces in the 
hand of man, it pfiay be used injuriously. A desire 
for quick results, ana rapid exchange, leads us natur- 
ally to impatience under conation, and tempts us to 
give up too quickly some of those higher treasui’es, 
the excellence of which time and experience would 
show. We cut down the vine and plant another 
instead of pruning it Another and wider-reaching 
cause of our dislike of re|>roof or coirective discipline 
will be found* in the prominence of pleasure. 

II. God in Christ, by the power of the Divine 
nature, wrought out in His manhood all that was 
necessary to reconcile God to man ; and God in 
Christ, through the life-giving Humanity, is working 
out in man’s nature all that is necessary to reconcile 
man to God. Thus the satisfaction and the justice 
and holiness of God is a reality ; but in both we pass 
beyond the limits of mere human reasoning, and 
must be content to acknowledge with the Apostle, 
‘ O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God ! how unsearchable are His judg- 
ments, and His ways })ast finding out! * 

In part our difficulties in recent >ears have ainsen 
from the attempt to retain the old words of the 
Christian faith, but to explain them by a rationalistic 
meaning. We must remember that the Christian 
faith implies not only an object of belief but an act 
of believing ; and both are a gift from God. In part 
also we have brought difficulties upon ourselves 1^ 
not considering the whole counsel of God as He 
has made it known to us, but by choosing what 
appeal's to be a simple and easier way. Tlius the 
doctrine of the Atonement has been considered apaii 
from the mysteries of Incaniation and the Church, 
and so the effect of God’s redeeming love upon man, 
and of man’s share in his reconciliation with God, 
have been unduly forgotten, till at last that one 
mysterious act which made man’s reconciliation poe- 
siole is regarded as derogatory of man’s greatness and 
possible jxjrfection. 
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III. ‘ Though He were vet a Son, learned He obedi- 
ence by the things which He suffered.^ Nay more, 
‘ I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto Me 

If we are to be conformed to His likeness, there 
must be self-mastery, self-denial, and the spirit of 
self-sacrificing love. Of the nine fioiits of the Spirit, 
the first and the last are aydirff and iyKpdreuL The 
world has become entangled by the abundance of the 
good things which it possesses. The work that we 
ask of you in your day is to go forth to show men by 
\ our words and by your example wherein man’s truer 
happiness lies — to show men, as well as teach men 
that it is more blessed to give than to possess — that 
selfishness is the ruin of self ; that the full happi- 
ness of each is to be found in the happiness of all ; 
that * if one member is suffering, all in their measure 
must suffer with it ' ; that mankind is a brotherhood : 
nay more, that mankind is intended to be one body, 
even the Body of Christ, and eve^ one of us members 
in particular. — Bishop Edwaed King, The Love and 
Wisdom of Ood, p. 88. 

THE MORAL WITNESS OP THE CHURCH 

* When He is come, He will reprove the world of sin, and of 
righteousness, and of judgment.’ — John xvi. 8. 

Concerning righteousness — it is to that great word 
that we pass on to-day. The office of the Holy Spirit 
was to convict the world concerning righteousness. 
No doubt some historical significance attaches to the 

hrase. Jesus Christ had come to a nation which 

•id h^id distinct thoughts about righteousness, which 
had aimed at righteousness, which had found it in the 
sphere of law and ceremonial ; and He had told the 
Jew that his righteousness was a dead thing because 
it lacked heart and impulse and motive and sincerity. 
The Pharisees, we must constantly remind ourselves, 
were the religious and respectable element in the 
nation, its orthodox teachers, its chosen representa- 
tives of piety and devotion. And Jesus called them 
‘whited sepulchres’; ‘God knoweth your hearts,’ He 
ci-ied in that flame of indignation which the sight of 
the Pharisees seemed always to quicken in Him ; and 
solemnly He warned His own disciples that unless 
their righteousness exceeded the righteousness which 
they saw about them they would never enter the 
Kingdom of God. The Pharisee had failed, had 
drawn upon himst lf the fiery rebuke of Christ, because 
he had a false ideal of righteousness from the first. 
Why was he righteous ? Why did he aim at righteous- 
ness ? Partly, it may be, from blind obedience to a 
law about which he had never thought in a large, 
human way, but still more out of regard for appear- 
ances. Like many church-people and church-goers 
to-day, he cared for a certain reputation. He fasted, 
he prayed, he gave alms that he might be seen of m^en. 
He was contented with the shows and shams and un- 
realities of things. He lived for the world’s opinion, 
and apart from the world’s opinion righteousness 
would have had no charm, no meaning, no fascination 
for him. 

I. And Jesus stands there, first in the shadow of 


the cross and then in the glory of the Risen and 
Ascended Life, to tell us that righteousness is wholly 
independent of the opinion of tne world, that it ha.s 
a Divine beauty and etenial vitality of its own, that 
righteousness, in a word, is life. 

II. When we lift our eyes and watch Him go to 
the Father and see Him no more, and yet know in 
our hearts that He is still here — when we think of 
what once a human life has been in power and loveli- 
ness, set like a star for our feet to follow, though we 
a'oss the world to reach it — can we wonder if He 
calls us to something more than compromise and 
mediocrity? Like the world, we shall oe convicted 
conceding righteousness if we have nothing better 
than the world’s thoughts and desires. Righteous- 
ness in the Gospel is compared with salt and fire ; 
and salt stings and fire bums — ^you cannot hope to be 
always pleasant and popular if you mean to be a 
follower of Christ The gi'eat prophets of Israel, who 
dreamed of Christ but knew Him not, were, I should 
imagine, the most unpopular men who ever lived. 
They had no smooth and easy path in their antagon- 
ism to the world ; and yet it was they who kept 
alive and handed on to us the torch of faith. And 
it is such to-day that we greatly need among us — 
men and women who can be strong and independent ; 
who can show moral vitality and enthusiasm and 
imagination ; who can bring to the service of Church 
and State principle and high-mindedness ; who will 
not let their life, their one chance of living, be lost in 
‘eddies of pui^poseless dust,’ or drift, aimless and 
meaningless, along the stream of time. 

III. And this righteousness, whether we think of 
it or not, is here in our midst, once and for all, a great 
and shining ideal, since He passed our way with His 
pitiful eyes and radiant face. We cannot escape it ; 
we cannot deny it It is here, for our undying in- 
spiration or our perennial rebuke. It is here, ‘ a glory 
like one pearl ; No laiger, though the goal of all the 
Saints ’. This is what a Man has been ; this is how 
a Man has lived and died. And when we set it in 
contrast with the standards of the world we see the 

g reatness of the moral claim it makes upon us. 

lighteousness, we shall do well to remember, is in 
the Greek only another word for justice. Who can 
o^uestion in our social life the need of justice — justice, 
tWt rare, that half-forgotten virtue ? Are we j^t to 
those from whom we aiffer in matters of politics or 
religion ? are we just, above all, to the poor by whom 
we live emd to whom we owe so great an obligation ? 
The clothes you wear — they were woven and made 
by the hands of the poor, ^e chuidi in which yoa 
worship — it was the poor that laid its deep founda- 
tions and reared it.s pinnacles. Hie bread you eat 
was sown and gathered and harvested and kneaded 
by the poor, ^e books and newspapers that you 
read were printed by the poor. When ^ou go your 
journeys, it is the nerve and skill and patience of the 
poor that speed you to your work— that drive the 
express train against the north wind all night, or 
keep the ship’s helm steady in the darkness md the 
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storm. We owe them, therefoi-e, in simple justice, a 
great debt And I do not see how we can hope to 
arrive at a really happy and stable social order until 
justice bikes the place of so-called charity in our 
normal attitude to those who do so much for our 
happiness and our life. 

IV, Hut more, righteousness means also truth — 
truthfulness, honour, integrity, sincerity in speech 
and action. It means that reality of life emd thought 
which enables a man to win the confidence of others, 
which enables him to pierce through the shows of the 
world and see things as th^ are. 

V. And in the claim of righteousness I hear also 
at the present day the call to a greater simplicity of 
life. In an age of pleasure and luxury, when the 
gi-owing demands for ease and comfort leave but too 
little room for the high adventuies of faith and 
heroism, the Church is set as a witness to something 
divinely simple, austre, disciplined, unworldly — the 
Church, and especially its clergy, and above all its 
Bishops. ‘ Be ye not conform^ to this world,* was 
the challenge or St Paul ; are we not conformed to 
the world if our daily life — our dress, and food, and 
occupations, and habits of living — show no traces of 
the cross, are in practically no respect different from 
those of men and women who never make our tre- 
mendous profession ; if the self-discipline and self- 
devotion which distinguished the old Puritans of our 
history on the one side and the Tractarians on the 
other pass like a cloud, and leave no mark in us, their 
degenerate successoi*s ? 

The Church is the lamp of righteousness that is to 
shine in the dimness of the world. It is the forge of 
heroism, the home of Saints, the storehouse of high 
aspiration and of serious resolve. It is something 
remote, consecrated, set apart. It bears the oriflamme 
of a Christ Whose watch woixls are those of simplicity 
and truth, of lil^erty and justice. He has gone to the 
leather, and we see Him no more ; yet He lives still, 
and it is in the grace and power of His victorious life 
that we find, each one of us, the seci'et of our own 
righteousness. — S. A. Alexander, The Ouardiav, 
18th March, 1910. 

CONVICTION OF SIN 

John xvi. 8. 

God, when He made man, made man a spirit, but He 
gave to man a body, a glorious body, to be the obedient 
seriant of his spirit, so that he might work out the 
Divine will in this material world. But man, pre- 
ferring the lower to the higher nature, allowed the 
servant to become the master, and the animal sensi- 
bilities to lord it over and to stamp down the Divine 
in his nature. Alas ! again and again we meet with 
men who say, ‘Wherein have we offended?* and 
therefore the first thing which God has to do is to 
convince man of sin. Now He seems to me to try 
and do this by three forces. 

I. There is, fiirt of all, the force of conscience. 
But, alas ! powerful as is the force of conscience, it was 
not enough to convict men of sin. (1) Because con- 


science speaks in a still, ^mall voice. Amid the din 
€Uid glitter of the world, with all the multitudinous 
voices of our fellow- men constantly dinning in our 
eai-s, the voice of conscience is sometimes unheard. 
(2) And then, conscience, unless it is regarded, grows 
weaker and weaker. You want another power than 
the power of conscience, you want a power that you 
cannot play with, a power that you cannot change^ 
that vou cannot alter, that vou cannot drug, you 
want some power outside yourselt. 

II. Therefore God makes use of a second power to 
convict men — the power of His law. In the third 
chapter of the Epistle to the Homans, and in the 
twentieth verse, the Apostle says, ‘ By the law is the 
knowledge of sin*. But the law is not sufficient, 
powerful as is this force, to convict men of sin. (1) 
Because the law appeals to fear. The law would 
make men avoid sin not because of its hatefulness in 
itself, but because of the pains and penalties which 
this sin will bring. (2) And then, also, by its very 
nature the law deals with outward acts ; it does not 
deal with the heai*! 

III. We need a third force. ‘ When He ’ — the 
Spirit of truth — ‘ is come. He will convince the world 
of Sin *. How does the Holy Spirit convict of sin ? 
(1) It lifts up Christ. But that is not all. Not even 
the perfect life of Jesus shown you by the Holy 
Spirit will convict you of sia (2) The Holy Spirit 
goes further ; the Holy Spirit shows you the Father*s 
love, shows you Christ upon the cross ; it bids you 
remember that God is not willing that any should 
perish, but that all should come to repentance. There 
18 no other power which will convince a man of sin. — 
E. A. Stuart, The One Mediator and other Sermone^ 
Vol. XL p. 187. 

Refbrbncbs. — XVI, 8. — F. W, Macdonald, Chrittian 
World Pulpitf vol. Ivi. p, 120. H. P. Liddon, Sermons on 
Some Words of Okriet, p. 342. E. Bayley, Sermons on the 
Work <md Person of the Holy Spirit^ p. 25. Bishop Winning- 
ton-Ingram, A Mission of the Spirity p. 37. XVI. 8, 9. — 
J. C. Hare, The Mission of the ComfortsTy p. 31. E. &yley. 
Sermons on the Work and Person of the Holy SpirUy p. 273. 
W. Robertson Nicoll, Sunday Evmingy pp. 13, 21. XVI. 8- 
10. — Ibid. p. 207. J. C. Hare, The Mission of the Comforter y 
p. 73. J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in SaekviUe College 
Chapely vol, i, p. 414, XVI. 8-11, — F. Harper, Preacher's 
MagaainSy vol. iv. p. 225. Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. xxix. No. 
1708. J. C. Hare, The Mission of the Comforter y pp. 110, 138. 
W. Robertson Nicoll, Sunday Eveningy p. 197. Expositor 
(4th Series), vol. vi. p. 319. 

John xvl 9. 

All the words, institutions, and judgments of GbxJ 
are levelled against sin, either that it may not be 
committed, or that it may be abolished. — Wesley. 

References. —XVI. 9-11. — H. Bushnell, Christ and Hit 
Salvationy p. 98. A. M&clareuy Eapositioru of Holy Scripture-^ 
St. JohUy p. 99. 

THE DIVINE TEACHER AND HIS MBSSAQB 
* 1 have yet many things to say unto you, bat je cannot bear 
them now.*— John xvi. la. 

There seems from one point of view something almost 
infinitely sad about these words of our Lord. You 
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know that they are among His last words, spoken 
either in the upper room, or, more probably, on the 
way to the Garden of Gethsemane. His ministi^ 
in the world was over. He had withdrawn from it 
to the inner circle of His own. And He had not 
been talking long to them before it became perfectly 
clear that they were bewildered by His words. Pained 
and puzzled, partly inci’edulous, partly uncomprehend- 
ing. And He had to stop, to keep the buiden of 
His message on His own heart He could not com- 
municate Himself to them as He had desired to do. 
When He spoke they did not listen, or they listened 
without taking in. And the Master had to keep 
back what He had intended to impart — ‘ I have yet 
many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bl^r 
them now 

I. Consider what led up to this saying of our Lord ? 
Significantly enough, the verse comes between the 
two sections of the chapter which deal with the Holy 
Spirit. And that had pailly puzzled them. What 
did they want, if I may put thefr feelings in this 
way, what did they want with the Comforter ? 

Who could ever be to them what their Master had 
been? Why should He go away, when they had 
learned to love Him, and had left all for His sake, 
and had learned to lean upon Him? He had been 
their sun and shield, and what should they do when 
He was gone? How can you or I in our stricken 
hours understand the necessity of any good being 
taken away from us ? 

We can see to-day, of course, that the Christ in 
spiritual presence with His disciples was far more and 
more precious than the Christ in bodily presence, but 
they could not see it then, and probably we should 
not have seen it if we had been in their place. 

II. Note the principle contained in these words of 
our Lord. 

(а) And first of all there is the sympathetic gaug- 
ing of the mental and spiritual condition of His pupilk 
Every true teacher will have that characteristic, and 
the Divine Teacher has it pre-eminently. 

(б) We can limit and frustrate the purposes of 
Christ by our attitude and our condition. The pro- 
gress of a learner, or one who professes to be a learner, 
in school or business depends not only on the teacher, 
it really depends much more on himself. And this 
is entirely true in the spiritual realm. No teacher, 
not even the Divine Teacher Himself, can give you 
moi*e than you are able or willing to receive, 

III. Observe our Lord’s patience with those incap- 
able of receiving His teacning. He can never tell 
them face to face now the things that He intended 
to say. He is going away with them unsaid. But 
He is not going to shut the door of opportunity. The 
text is followed by ‘ Howbeit '. In days to come there 
may be the desire which does not now exist Then 
though He is absent, the Spirit will be at hand to 
bring to memory the things of Christ — to take of the 
things of Christ which they were now unable to re- 
ceive and show them to them. So our Master is 
exceedingly gracious and patient. He stands at the 


door and knocks. ' Has waited long, is waiting still,' 
as our hymn saya Tarrying for His slow and re- 
luctant disciples, and in inmite grace waiting for 
their mood of willingness, that Ho may retuni and 
impart His blessing. — Charles Brown, Ghd and 
Man, p. 186. 

THE PERSISTENT INFLUENCE OP FIRST 
IDEAS 

* I have jet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear 
them now.’— J ohn xvi. xa. 

Cafacity must determine revelation. That is the 
vital principle enshrined in my text. The food is to 
be adopted to the system, the doctrine to the years. 
We neglect that principle at our peril 

I. If this is to be the principle of instruction, if 
we are to recognise the law of reserve in our declara- 
tion of truth, if the harder teachings must be kept 
for the maturer years, it is of infinite importance that 
the simpler teachings be scrupulously true. Along- 
side the principle of reserve this second princifue 
must be given an equal place, that nothing must be 
taught in childhood which will need to be unlearnt 
in manhood. We cannot exaggeiate the intensity 
of first impressions ; they bite deep into the mind and 
are almost inelTaceable. The first impressions persist 
through the life. Our teaching must assume the 
need of subsequent expansion ; it must never assume 
the need of subsequent expulsion. 

II. Now, of these simple, germinal teachings, the 
most vitally impoiiant are the conceptions of the 
bein^ and character of God. Where do our children 
obtain their first ideas of God ? Sometimes from a 
pictui'e. Sometimes from a hymn. 

III. What, then, shall be our first and elementary 
teachings about God ? What shall be the character 
of the earliest revelations ? (1) They should be brim- 
ming with soft and inviting sunshine. (2) When we 
have taught the little lives what Grod is, I know of 
nothing more exceedingly precious than to teach them 
how to recognise God's touch. We may tell them 
that in the innei* and unseen life of each there is 
something called thought, and something called feel- 
ing, and something called will, and that when the 
great and unseen God comes near to us He dwells 
especially round about these three, and that in these 
three we may recognise His pi^ence and feel His 
touch. How may we know the touch of God in our 
thought t Cannot we tell our children that when 
they engage in the worship of the sanctuary, or when 
they pray in the privacy of their own home, or when 
they are^walking in the common way, in school or at 
play, and find a little thought giving place to a larger 
thought, a self-seeking thought rielding to a brother- 
seeking thought, it is the touen of the Lord God. 
How may we Know the touch of God in our feeling 1 
When malice changes into goodwill, when envy is 
transfoimed into unselfish rejoicing, when irritable- 
ness becomes a cordial patience, when the waters 
sweeten, and vulgar passion of any kind is refined 
into exquisite love, we may know that the great God 
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is at work in the wells of our being, and by all these 
evidences may we recognise His touch. How may 
we know the touch of God in our wills t Let this 
be our beginning. When the sense of weakness yields 
to the sense of power, and when in the presence of 
duty “ I can’t** gives place to can,** and can** 
ripens into “ I will,” we may be assured it is the touch 
of the Lord. — J. H. Jowett, Apostolic OptvmiBm^ 

p. 126. 

References. —X VI. 12. — Chrigtian World Pulpit^ vol. 
xliii. p. 10. W. C. Wheeler, Sermom and Addresies, p. 172. 
J. C. Houchin, The Vision of God, p, 49. C. Brown, ^ God 
and Man, p. 136. S. A. Brooke, Sermme (2nd Series), 
p. 294. Expositor (4th Series), vol. x. p. 121 ; ibid, (6th 
Scries), vol. 1. n. 467 ; ibid. vol. vii. p. 03 ; ibid. vol. viii. {p. 
24. XVI. 12, 13. — Bishop Welldon, Christian World Pul^, 
vol. lx. p. 232. I’. Arnold, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 64. XVI. 

12-14. — Bishop Wordsworth, Christian World Pxdpii, vol. 
xlviii. p. 214. XVI. 1^16. — A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy S(^pture~St. John, p. 110. 

THE EARTHLY LIFE OF THE HOLY GHOST 

John xvi. 13. 

I. The coming of the Holy Ghost was no mere iso- 
lated event in the hi.story of the kingdom of God ; 
it was a great epoch, the opening of a new era in the 
life of man, the ushering in of a new dispensation. 
No operation of the Divine power can ever be de- 
terminable in itself It has in it of necessity the 
element of continuous duration. (1) Even the primal 
work of Ci-eation, although pictured for us in poetic 
language which suggests the idea ^of comple- 
tion and conclusion, was not so much a finisned 
work as an initial impulse, of which the creative 
energy should extend and operate through all the 
coining ages, ever lenewing the face of earth, and 
perpetuating the life of the creatures which 'find on 
it their dwelling-place from generation to generation. 
(2) So it was also in the Incarnation of the Son of 
God. The union of the two natures in His Divine 
Pei’son was not a mere fact in history. It was the 
initiation of a new purpose of love, by which not 
only humanity itselr, but its individual members, 
should be brought into closer union with the living 
God. (3) And so it is with the coming of the Holy 
Cdiost. He did not come as one that would come 
and go. He came to stay, to abide with us for ever. 
Although never within sight, He is never out of call. 
He came not to die for us, but to live with us. He 
was to be the intei*preter of the Divine truth. 

II. The history of the Church of Christ has fur- 
nished a continuous illustration of the fulHlment of 
Christ’s promise. We see it in the gradual growth 
and development of Christian doctrines and of Chris- 
tian worship. From age to age we can hardly fail 
to trace in the development of Christian faith and 
Christian life the overruling guidance of the Holy 
(ihost, directing the minds of men to some particular 
aspect of the truth, according as His infinite wisdom 
and love discerned a convenient season or foresaw 
some coming need. 


III. It may be well for us to cpnsider one or two 
directions ia which the Church of Christ at the 
pi*esent time, and we its makers, need more especially 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit (1) Take, for in- 
stance, the question stin*ing in so many hearts, and 
more and more from year to year, the question of the 
unity of the Church of Christ and the reunion of its 
divided branches. (2) There are other questions. 
To take but one instance : who is not conscious of 
the ever widening and deepening desire among all 
sorts and conditions of men and women to gain some 
knowledge of the condition and the experience of 
those who are hidden from us by the drapeiy of death, 
who have passed into some inner mansion of the 
Father’s house ? Everywhere our people are asking 
what are their relations to the departed ; what com- 
munity of spiritual fellowship is possiblebetweentheni ; 
what intei-coui-se of thought or of feeling ; what per- 
sonal affection; what mutual knowledge, above all 
what i*eciprocity of prayer? On all these questions 
the Word of God is vei-y remarkably silent, and we can 
hope for no further revelation to enlighten our minds 
and comfort our hearts ; but in the words of our L )rd 
and His Apostles, and in the instincts of the en- 
lightened consciences, and in the aspirations of sancti- 
fied hearts, there are suggestions and intimations 
which need only to be fully and readily understood 
to shed light upon the dimness, or even the darkness 
of that hidden world, and to guide both our thoughts 
and our prayers into the way of peace. And the 
Holy Spirit will not fail us. — Archbishop M aclaoan, 
Christxan World Pulpit, vol. lxvhl p. 6. 

References. — XVI. 13. — Spurgeon, Srniums , voL L No 
60. J. Keble, Sermons for Easter to Ascension Day, p. 396. 
Archbishop Macl'igan, Christian World Pulpit, voL IR. p. 1. 
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p. 182. E. H. Hopkins, The Record, vol. xxvii. p. 797. 
C. E. Becby, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Iv. pp. 97, 132. 
John, Kelman, Ephemera Etemitatis, p, 150, Expositor (6ih 
Series), vol. i. p. 189. XVI. 13, 14. — H. Emmerson, A Book 
of Lay Sermons, p. 109. W. Robertson Nicoll, Sunday Bvm^ 
ing, p. 59. XVI. 14. — E. Griffith -Jones, Christian World 
J*ulpit, vol. Ivii. p. 120. C. Perren, Revival Sermons in Out- 
line, p. 266. E. Bayley, Sermons on the Work and Person of 
the Holy Spirit, pp. 139, 201. A. R. Ash well, God in His 
Work and Nature, p. 94. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. viii. No. 
465, and vol. 1. No. 2907. W. Alexander, Primary Convic- 
tions, p. 302. Expositor (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 94. XVI. 
14, 15.— Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxvii. No, 2213, and vol. xL 
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A LITTLE WHILE 

* A little while, and ye shall not see Me: and again, a little 

while, and ye shall see Me, bcx:ause I go to the Father.* 

— John xvi. 16. 

The disciples did not know what our Lord meant 
Our Lord heard their reasoning, and He came and 
explained to them that * little ^ile *. 

1. The • Little While ’ — Yet it is not so easy for 
us to understand it perfectly, and we must reason 
with oui*selves even as the disciples did. Some people 
have thought that oOr Lord merely meant that there 
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should be a spiritual seeing of Him» and that in that 
spiritual seeing they should have perfect rest and 

P erfect joy ; that Christ should be all in all to them. 

iut can we limit it in that wfnr ? Our Lord was 
speaking of the time when the Jews should rejoice 
because He, the great Destroyer of the peace of Jeru- 
salem, the One Who attacked all the corruptions of 
the Jewish Church, was hanged upon the cross. Did 
the disciples see Him ? Was not that a little time ? 
Did He not rise again on the third day, did He not 
at once appear to them ? So that we have an ex- 
planation of the first little while peifectly clear to our 
minds and thoughts. It was simply this, the world 
rejoiced because the Christ was dead ; the disciples 
wept because the Christ was dead. They loolced 
upon Him now, they saw Him with them, they heard 
His words, and He had told them that a little while 
hence He would he passing away, and they should see 
Him no more. Is not that the explanation of the 
first little while ? 

II. Qod*s ‘ Little While*. — But when we come to 
the second ‘little while,' there is a difficult as to 
what our Lord meant. He was to go to the Father, 
y(‘t do we not see Christ now ? The disciples saw 
Him as He rose from the dead. We, too, see Him 
upon that cixiss which is our glory, and He is to us 
the living One, liecause He was the dead. When He 
r(^ e from the grave He only proved to us that the 
Father accepted His sacrifice, and Iiecause He had 
borne the sins of many and made intercession for the 
transgressors, therefore He had come out victorious 
with a victory that would last for ever and ever. 
Christ is to us a source of constant blessing, the source 
of all our consolation. He lives in our faith, and, if 
we have any hearts, He lives in our love, He lives in 
our life. So when the disciples saw Him again their 
joy was full, l>ecausc they knew that Christ had risen. 
Aud their joy was to remain that which no one could 
take from them ; it was to leuit for ever. So it has 
ever been ; and all the greatest and most devout 
thinkers upon this verse have been of opinion that 
the ‘little while* in which Christ promised to be 
seen again is the ‘little while* of God which lasti 
on in the Christian Church until Christ shall come 
again. There was a little while, and He was hid- 
den ; there is this little while, and he lives with us, 
in us. 

III. The Sight of Christ. — So, too, do we not see 
Clirist? What do we mean by saying at the end of 
our prayers, ‘Through Jesus Christ,’ unless we see 
Him ? It is, indeed, a sight of faith, but it is the 
sight the Spirit gives us of all the love, power, beauty, 
and work of Christ. Let us ask God the Holy Spirit 
to paint for us the living Christ more perfectly, to 
show us the praise of that endless love, and to cast 
His bright beams upon our own reading concerning 
the blessed Loitl. It is just so that we must pass 
the little while here until there comes, in the soft 
shades of night, the Voice which says ‘Come up 
hither,* and we go and meet our Lord in the bright 
beams of His own light / 


THE ASCENDED LORD 
^ A little while, and ye aball not see Me : and again, a little 
while, and ye shall see Me, because I go to the Father.’— 
John xvi. i6. 

I. Thk Ascension of the Lord is a help to the true 
vision of Him. 

II. The Christian life on earth is one of joy in the 
risen Loid. 

III. The Christian life » a course of instruction 
from an inward Teacher. 

IV. The Christian life is a course of fulfilled desires 
and abundant gladness. — A. Maclabsn. 

RsraiiHNOBS. — XVI. 16. — F. St John Corbett, The 
Preacher*^ Year, p. 86. W, P. S. Bingham, Srnmom upon 
Easter p. 76. Bishop Westcott, Village Sermone, p. 

166. J. M. Neale, Sermom Preached in SaeJevilU Oolite 
Chapel, vol. iii. p. 366. XVI. 16-18. — H. S. Holland, Okn»* 
iian World PtUpit, vol. liv. p. 17# XVI. 16-19. — A, Mao> 
laren, Expositiom of Holy Scripture — 8t, John, p. 120. 

THE POINT OP PERPLEXITY 
* We cannot tell what He eaith.’— John xvi. xS. 

That is a point in the history of the soul which often 
passes without recognition. We are great on infidels, 
we deliver coui^ses of lectures upon blatant and vulgar 
infidelity ; some men have made their reputation 
along those lines. And others are gi^t on triumph- 
ant faith ; some ready skilful wiitcrs have written 
hymns of victory for the use of the Church in 
ite highest mood. We thank God for such poets and 
prophets. . But the we-cannot-tell period — has that 
period any lyrist, any poet of high and worthy aim ? 
We are all now and then in the we-cannot-tell period, 
and has any man arisen to turn our cannot-tell into 
some kind of joyous and hopeful psalm ? Will you 
kindly suspend your lectures to absentee infidels, and 
come to these poor souls who are fumbling and grop- 
ing and crying, We cannot tell whether this should 
be, or that should be, or whether we are now going 
exactly to the right or somewhere to the left What 
a field there is unoccupied for the souls in the cannot- 
tell period I We dare not mention it even in prayer ; 
and yet here we are with all these problems round 
about, all these great unsolved enigmas ; yet we 
would like to know what the answer ia 

I. ‘ We cannot tell what He saith ; * we come to 
the point of perplexity. It may be thus, or it may 
be so ; what thinkest thou, John, James, Peter ? are 
you all silent ? So am I. * A little while, and ye 
shall see Me : a little while, and ye shall not see Me, 
because I go unto the Father.’ What is this that 
He saith ? we cannot tell what He saith. We afe at 
the cannot-tell period. No infidels are we and no 
doubters; it is still He — that wondrous pronoun 
that gathers into its ample meaning and its glowing 
love all the nouns that have ever represented Him 
in the grammar of history. What is this that He 
saith ? we cannot tell what He saith. It is still He, 
the living, bt*autiful One, the brother-sister, the man- 
woman of the race, who carries the crown and a 
cross ; for He is the Lord that saved the world. 

Many of us are at this point, we cannot explain the 
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words of Jesus ; we are glad that many of them are 
yet without explanation : we have no confidence in 
those people who know all about it, as they would 
vulgarly say. We want to have knowledge enough 
to make ns silent ; we want to know enough that we 
may pray in a humble tone, 

II. There are Scriptures we can hardly read, let 
them alone for the time Joeing ; there are other Scrip- 
tures that we can only partially explain, and we go 
to them now and then to see if the buds be opening 
and if we can inhale fresh fragrance in the King's 
garden ; there are other passages that mothers can 
speak to children, and children can undei'stand by 
their hearts, and in these passages we revel and 
triumph and hold sweet sacrament Why do you 
not confine yoiu^elves to those things that you can 
really take hold of and apply and profit by? Why 
will you be endeavouring to read books you cannot 
read ? Let them alone ; not for ever, mayhap, but 
for the time being, and keep to your psalm, your 
sweet Jesus words, to the smile of the Master, to the 
encouragement of the Apostles. I hope some day 
some strong man, who is rea<ly to be slain by the 
Church, will arise, and read us the Bible by the dis- 
tribution of progressive steps, so that W(? shall end 
with Moses, and thus unde rstand what Moses meant, 
go back to roots and origins and plasms, and thus 
intei-pret the Old Testarneiit by the New and the 
New by the Old, and find that they are the same 
sacrament, and the same Testament, and the same 
covenant with the souls of men. 

III. Now how did Jesus Christ treat this point of 
perplexity ? First of all. He did not rebuke it ; He 
saici, What ye know not now ye shall know hereafter ; 
I keep a great school known by the name Hereafter, 
and you will be promoted to that higher school in 
due time ; do not expec^t to do everything in twelve 
hours, do not expect to do everything within the 
little span of your life; hereafter ye shall see, here- 
after ye shall know ; I have many things to say unto 
you, but you could not bear them now ; why, you 
could not even hear them now, you would not under- 
.sbihd them now ; for My revelation is gradual and 
progressive, it is like the path of the just man, 
shining more and more unto the perfect day, — and 
we forget that we ever saw the grey, cold time of 
winter. He does not do away with the point of per- 
plexity ; He says, it is good for you to have this 
puzzle, work away at that in the meantime ; do not 
DC impatient, do not tear the organ to pieces in 
order to see where the music comes from, and do 
not bo taking up the roots of the flowers to see how 
the roots are getting on. Simply wait ; O, wait upon 
the lx)rd, wait patiently for Him, and He will come 
with the morning star. Yes, Jesus Christ satisfies per- 
plexity with a promise ; Not now, but in another time. 
— .Joseph Parker, City Temple Pulpit^ vol. ui. p. 194. 

WHAT IS THIS 

* What is this that He saith ? ’—John xvi. i8. 

There is a discipline in bewilderment You have 
not lost religion oocause you cannot explain it, and 


you are profited by many a sermon you do not under- 
stand. What wild men they are who suppose that 
everything goes through the channel of the under- 
standing, and that no man is scholarly or learned 
who does not know five-and-twenty alphabets and all 
their lore. 

There is a discipline of bewilderment The dis- 
ciples said, We cannot understand this talk : to-day 
He says something that appears to be very clear, and 
yet there is a gi-eat cloud upon it before we have 
time to consider what it is. ‘ What is this that He 
saith unto us, A little while, and ye shall not see Me ; 
and again a little while, and ye shall see Me : and, 
Because I go to the Father ? . . . What is this that 
He saith, A little while? We cannot tell what He 
saith.' To-day we ai*e lost, but in an infinite ocean 
of truth and love and suggestion. 

I. We should pause here and there in the great 
teaching of the sweet One, and ask, What does this 
really mean? We should apply this inquiry to 
many of the scenes in Christ’s life and to not a few 
of His worda He spake in riddles, He talked in 
parables, He dreamed in metaphors. Unless we are 
of the same mental breed we cannot follow Him, we 
do not belong to His kith. He does not speak our 
mother-tongue. Hence it is that some are wise and 
some are foolish in the things of the kingdom of 
heaven ; that which is poetry to one man is prose to 
another, and that which is pilose in some instances 
may be burning, throbbing poetiy in others. All 
things are not the same things to two people ; each 
takes his own view, each has his own God. Perhaps 
wo have lost a great deal of the true theology by 
supposing that there is only one God, in the sense 
that all men must take the same view of Him or be 
lost. There is only one God — that is the gloi y of 
the Christian religion — but in how many phases does 
He reveal Himself, to how many ministries in the 
heart does He appeal, at what various Mints He 
knocks if haply the door may be opened and entrance 
effected. 

II. There is discipline in bewilderment Many 
people find heterodoxy in it Many persons think 
that religion consists of clear views. What is a view ? 
and what are clear views ? and what are the chances 
of clear views in grey days and cloudy times, and 
times of unrest to the soul, and sadness because of 
sin, and hopelessness because the last door we bat- 
tered at did not open ? We measure ourselves by 
false standards, and we especially measure others by 
standards of our own creation. We m^ be singing 
the same great truth in a thousand different tunes. 
It is not tne tune but the truth, not the rhyme but 
the hymn that we should be careful and anxious 
about 

III. It is marvellous at how many places we may 
stop and say, ‘ We know ' not what He means, what 
He saith'. We have been with Him, the disciples 
might have said, now a year, two years, and three 
years, and He has given us hints that He is "oing 
away, and yet in all those days He never aske^l i man 
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amongst us to pray for Him. Two or three of us 
have gone up mountain-paths step for step with the 
Son of God ; we have seen the wrinkles of sorrow 
deepen His cheeks, we have seen His eyes melt in 
tears, but He never called Peter or James or John, 
and said unto one of them, ‘ Ask all the others to 
join you in praying for Me * — never. Who was this 
Son of man ? who is this Majesty who asks no prayer 
on His own account, yet who prays for His enemies, 
and dries the tears of others* soitows ? 

Jesus Christ never rebuked anybody for merely in- 
tellectual eiTors. He expected them ; intellectual 
errors must attach themselves to finite thinking. 
Jesus Christ did not pay any attention whatever to 
mere opinions as simple products of an undisciplined 
and unchastened intellect. He did not say, ^ Be good 
enough to show me your theological statement, and I 
will see whethei’ you are right or wrong’. As if any 
man could be either right or wi-ong by a written 
certificate of anything whatsoever. He cared for the 
heart. He looked into the soul, He offered the soul 
cleanness, and I will follow Him. It is good to be 
where Jesus is. — Joseph Parker, City Temple Pvl- 
pity vol. VI. p. 2. 

Rbfbrbnob. — XVI. 18-26. — Bxponlor (5th Series), voL ix. 
^ 297. 

UNSPOKEN INQUIRIES 

* Jesus knew that they were desirous to ask Hini.’~JoHif 

XVI. ig. 

He saw their lips shape into a question. But they 
dare not go any further. I'his presents Christ to us 
in a most interesting and pathetic aspect He knows 
the unspoken prayer —blessed be God! There are 
prayers we dare not put into words ; there are 
wonders and problems to which we dare not give 
expression. We do not know one another sufficiently, 
or we would know that behind many an utterance of 
faith there is a deep moan of unbelief. We put our 
best selves forward on many occasions, and we do so 
without pretence or conceit ; we try to think ourselves 
into better selves, and in advance we speak the great 
words we shall one day speak as part of the cun-ent 
experience and reality. Sometimes we store our 
prayera ; they are the prayers that ai'e going to be 
answered in a month, perhaps next year; we have 
many entries into the execution of which we have 
not yet come. We have pledged to meet the Lord 
under a hawthorn bush, in a wide, green field, in some 
little bay by the sea that nobody knows of but our- 
selves. We must not be taken just at the moment 
as always realising the high triumphs which we ven- 
ture to express in words ; they are the triumphs that 
\re going to be, the victories of the long-coming to- 
morrow. We can only enter into these mysteries 
and eternities by prolonged, deep long-suffering and 
long-torturing experience. 

The happiness is that Jesus Christ knows all about 
this ; He knows the questions we would like to ask, 
how many they are, how urgent. This is the com- 
fort, that Jesus knows every one of them. Let us 
watch Him coming along ; He may interpret our 


attitude and give it words. The Lion of the tribe of 
Judah hath the power to open all seals; He may 
rend the seal of our ignorance and our agonising 
desire. Let us tarry awhile here and tliere Jesus 
will find us out, and we can so look that He will 
understand the expi'ession, and so kind is He that 
He may find woixls for our silence and our distress. 

I. Jesus finds us sitting by the grave, and He 
knows that we are desirous to ask Him, and we dare 
not So we can only look ; but what a look it is I 
how it tears the heavens in twain, how it pleads with 
the eloquence of miserable silence ! He pauses, He 
draws near ; He also looks as well as we do ; there is 
a masonry of facial expression ; He knows the mean- 
ing of the dumbness, and knows that it is the biggest 
eloquence we ever poured out of our lips, and yet we 
dare not but restrain the growing flood lest we should 
grieve Him by unintentional impiety. Dare you ask 
Him? You are on terms of great familiai-ity with 
this Jesus who is now almost bending over us — dare 
you tell Him our desire ? The grave is so little, and 
it is the first grave we ever dug in our house; it is 
the burial-place of a little flower. I am desirous to 
ask Him why the flower ever budded ; I am desirous 
to ask Him how He thinks we can partake oi the 
sacrament of silent misery when we go back this 
summer afternoon to our lonely home. Can Jesus 
reach a case like mine? you say. Yes, He can; 
there is nothing we ever suffered that He has not 
suffered, only a thousand times more intensely in all 
that strains the very nerves of the souL If any one 
else has suffered this, I have already divided my 
misery ; find me my companion-sufferer ; Jesus knows 
that I am desirous to ask Him, and perhaps through 
this companion He may send me an answer : O come 
thou, sent by the Son of God. You do not know 
how much of real comfort and strength you would 
part with if you asked all your questions in plain 
woixis. There is a comfort in reservation ; reticence 
has its own sanctuary into which it retires as into 
a deeper self-preservation. Sometimes misery is the 
veiT jewel of joy. 

II. If we review the whole scheme and economy of 
life, there are many things we would like to ask Jesus. 
How is it that this man prospers, and he never prays ? 
How is it that I have to make all my life a hard 
study so as to keep out of debt and misery, and I 
try to pray ? Jesus knows that I am desirous to ask 
Him; I want to know about the mystery of the 
Divine ^ing, I want to know why tiie garden of 
the atheist brings foi*th flowers abundantly, and the 
^rden of the suppliant has not a single flower with- 
in its four borders. I should like to ask my Lord 
that question, but I do not know how to put it ; I 
might imjperil my own faith by imapiiring into the 
metaphysics of other people’s unbelief. Oh, if He 
would start the subject I would tell Him about twenty 
whose lives are complete mysteries as viewed from 
a Christian standpoint; they bet and gamble mid 
swear, and riot and revel and dance, and cannot get 
through their money. I would tell Him then of the 
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poor woman who cannot make money enough to pay 
ner rent. If He would begin the subject ! He may 
do some day ; then I will venture upon it, and em- 
brace the opportunity of having all ray doubts cleared 
up, and I will be glad to have some Divine illumina- 
tion upon the plan of Providence. Meanwhile I am 
an Asaph with a song he dare not sing, a harp he 
dare not use, a question he may not ask. 

III. The very desirousness to ask is a proof of the 
existence of some faith in the soul. That is a de- 
lightful and most vital point. Our very perplexities 
may be evidences of our faith. If we had no faith, 
who would care to ask any questions about this 
chaotic, tumultous world. 

IV. Unasked questions need not mar believing 
prayers. After all, the unasked questions may not be 
necessary to the edification of the soul. God may 
educate us by not allowing us to tell everything we 
want to tell. Self-control is the last result of true 
|>ower. Not to ask may be to ask. Sometimes not 
to pray may be the l^est prayer. This is a great 
mystery, but I speak concerning Christ and the 
(Church Oh, if lie would begin ! lie will some day, 
and it will be a long day, a day without an evening 
star. 

IIkkkrencks. — XVI. 20. — J. Keble, Sermons for Easter to 
Asrr.n8i]on Daijy p. 335. Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. iii. No. 2983. 
R. J. Campbell, City Temple Sermons^ p. 74. XVI. 20-22. — 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxiv. No. 1442. A, Maclaren, Ex- 
pnyitions of Holy Scripture — St, John, p. 131. XVI, 21. — 
./. M. Neale, Sermons^/or the Church Year, vol. ii. p. 29. 
XVI. 21, 22. — D. Fr;)ser, Metajthors in the Gospels, p. 360. 

COMFORT IN SORROW 

• I will see you again.’ — John xvi. 22. 

I. In this text and in tin' surrounding verses and 
chapters indeed, Jesus (^lirist is a minister to human 
.sorrow. How gentle He is in all these verses! We 
ought to have them in the memory of the heart ; they 
would strew summer flowers on the way from the 
house to the grave, ay, and back again. Hut we are 
men, poor, broken-hearted men, so cold is the bereaved 
air, so lonely the solitary footfall on the house stair, 
and all things breathe, if they breathe, a sigh of con- 
seious orphanage. What word can help us in that 
<ln*ad moment? No word so lovely as the word of 
Clirist spoken in view of the heartache of men, ‘I 
will see you again*. Oh, write that on every tomb- 
stone, ‘ I will see you again * ; write it in the chamber 
where the separation took place, that awful unwed- 
dini4 that was murder, H will see you again’ ; write 
it on the pillow where the poor head sank in its 
‘ xli lustion, final and complete as to the body. Oh, 
Hiou angel, who hast a pen and dost write things for 
men to read, write upon that tomb, ‘I will see you 
again There is no finality in the sorrow which is 
experienced by those who love the Lord of Immor- 
tality ; then every moment is immortal in its ideal- 
ity, its suggestion, and its ineffable solace. Who will 
write this upon the little child’s tombstone? Oh, 


those little tombstones ! I always go to the children’s 
section of Gods acre, the stones that are almost 
flowers, that will be flowers presently in the wanner 
summer that is promised to the soul. Write on your 
dear little child’s tombstone, if with invisible ink, 
write it so that your own heart can see it, ‘ I will see 
you again*. How long? That is the question of 
unbelief; it is the question which we all ask, but 
really it is not the question of living, loving faith. 
* Again : * how long ? and I hear amid the aisles of 
the eternal infinite Church, where the saints gather 
for their matins, * For there is no night there . . . 
for ever with the Lord ’. 

II. Who is it that talks about coming again ? 
Who i.s it that says, ‘ Let not your heart be troubled ’ ? 
Who is it that says, ’Sorrow shall be turned into 
joy ’ ? What was His (jualification for touching upon 
the subject at all ? Sometimes we feed that a speech 
is being well handled by the speaker; he knows it, 
he has passed through all that it means so far as that 
is pos.sible within the compass of time. At other 
moments we feel that the speaker does not know his 
theme; it is not in him a well of water; he can only 
speak about it, his language never breaks into music. 
What was Christ’s qualification for addressing the 
sorrow of the world? It was complete. Taking the 
Scriptures prophetically and experimentally, and treat- 
ing them with the idealism which is justified of 
history and experience, we know that Jesus is the 
suflerer wlio holds the only answer to the enigma of 
sorrow. What do I hear respecting Him ? He is 
‘a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief’. Oh, 
let me see Him ! This is the man I long for and 
have been seeking for ; I have prayed my heai*t out 
to the heavens that I might catch some sight of His 
figure. This is He ; He is a man of sorrows and ac- 
(]uainted with grief. Then His voice would l)e soft 
with tears. It is. He will not look hardly at me 
as if lie were a severe judge, looking at the crimes 
and sins which my poor soul npresents. No; He 
will look with eyes of light and love and pity; why, 
hear me: ‘Jesus wept*. That is His qualification. 
(,\)me, see if there is any sorrow like unto My soitow. 
Sorrow only can speak to sorrow. You know by the 
voice whether the sympathiser has suffered. The 
want of suffering cannot l)e concealed ; the presence 
of suffering turns the occasion of sympathy into a 
sacrament, where there is bread and blood- wine and 
all the solace of the infinite heart. 

III. Ye shall be sorrowful, said the dear man- 
woman Christ, the brother-sister Jesus; ye shall be 
sorrowful, but your sorrow shall be tumeef into joy, I 
will see you again, — in many a way, in many a dnam, 
in many an event degraded into an accident, in many 
a junction of circumstances which you thought was 
manipulated and consummated by the skill of man, 
but which was originated and determined in heaven ; 

I will see you again. The spring helps the blood ; 
the May-blossom does not lay its finger on the pulses 
of the world but quickens them ; then we are con- 
scious that even yet in these graveyard hearts there 
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<n/iy be primroses typifying resurrection. Here is 
the promise; do not abate it, do not modify it, do 
not allow a frivolous disposition or any austere iemp- 
tation to rob you of your Divine estate ; ye are 
sorrowful, b :t your sorrow shall be turned into joy. 
What does Paul say ^lbout soitow ? He follows his 
M'ister always and most steadily, and he may liave 
fif I ast some ec ho if not an original tone. He said, 
lilting up himself for a moment’s relaxation and with 
a smile on his face, ‘ As sorrowful, yet always rejoic- 
ing ’ (2 Cor. VI. 10). What a mixture! what a 
reality ! It is the very reality of our own experience. 
W'liat is the sub-tone ? ‘ Soi rowful.* What is the 

other tone. ‘Rejoicing.’ .Are you in the night? 
^ f s, but the night is full of stars, talking 8tai*s, 
(lashing, descending, sf)iritiial stars. How ofttm we 
can only see the darkness, not the jewels that glitter 
on its robe ! 

Kkfkrkncks. XVI. 22. — R. J. ('anipbell, Christian World 
vol. liii. p. 40,3. S. Baring-GouM, Village Preaching 
lor a Year (2nd Series), vol. i. p. 225. R. W. Churcli, 
Village Sermons (,3rd Series), p. ,324. J. Keble, Sermons for 
Easter to Ascension Day^ pp. 345, 355. Spuri<eon, Sermons^ 
^’ui. xliii. No. 2525, 

John xvi. 23. 

l,AS'r night, after seeking out this Saint and that, me- 
thought, Why not applie unto the Fountain Head ? 
Maybe these holie Spirittsmav have Limitations sett 
to the Power of theire Intercessions — at any Rate, the 
har'^ of Mary-mother are open to alle. 

Soe I beganrie, Eia mater, fona amoris. . . . 

'Then inethonghte : Rut I am only asking her toin- 
tcM'cede -Pll mount a Step higher still. . , . 

Then I turrjed to the greate Intercessor of alle. Rut 
inethoughte. Still he ifitercedes witlr>nothe»’, although 
the same. And his owne saying was, In that Day ye 
ah all ask me nothing. Whatsoever ye shall ask in 
my Name, he will give it you. Soe I did. — Miss 
IManniko’s Household of Sir Thomas More. 

Rfkkrk.vckr, -XVI. 23. — W, P. S. Biiigliam, Serrrwos 
on Easter Svhjects, p. 189. The Record, vol. xxvii. p. 503. 
W. H. I .Vans, ^hort Sermons for the Seasons, p. 1,38. ,1 

Keble, Seimons for Easter to Ascension Day, pp. 445. 482. 
S. Barin^f-C^oiild, Vilhxge Preaching for a Year (2nd Seiies), 
v(d. i, p. 243. J. N. Bennie, The Eternal Life, p. 84 
2,3, 24. — 1'. F. Crosse, Sermons, p. 39. R. C. Trencb, 
Sermons New and Old, p. 184. A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy Scripture— St. John, p. 140. XVI. 24. — \V. H Evans, 
Short Sermons for the Seasmis, p. 134. C. G. Finney, Penny 
Pulpit, No. 1562, p. 129. J. Keble, Sermons for Easter to 
Arcension Day, pp. 43(), 456, 466. X\'I. 25. — J. J. Blunt, 

Plain Sermons (2nd Series), p. 277. Bi diop Westcott, Village 
Sfomom, p. 186. ,1. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in a Religious 

Honse^ vol. i. p. 65. Expositor (6tij Series), vol. i. p. 2,35. 
XVI. 25-27. — A. Ma(!laren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — 
St. Johny p. 150. XVI. 26, 27. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlviii. 
No. 2800. W. M. Sinclair, Difficulties of our Day, p. 136. 
XVI. 27 . — R. tJ, Campbell, City Temple Sermons, p. 173. XVI. 
28. — A. P. Stanley, Canterbury Sermons, p. 350. F. T, Bassett, 
Christ in Eternity and Time, p. 67. A. Maclaren, Exporiiions 
of Holy Scripture — St, John, p. 159. XVJ. 28-33. — S. Hall, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 5. XVI. 29-32. — A, Mac- 
laren, Expositums of Holy Scripture — St.John, ip. 168. XVI, 
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30. — A. G. Brown, Christian World Pulpit, vol. li. p. 26L 
XVI. 31, 32.— T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. i. p. 246. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xxxviii. No. 2271, and vol. liii. No. 3052. 

LONELINESS 

* Behold, the hour cometh, yea, is now come, that re shall be 
scattered, every man to his own, and shall leave Me 
alone : and yet I am not alone, because the Father is with 
Me.’ — John xvi, 32. 

A uKKp sense of loneliness was one of the sorrows which 
the Son of man endured for us throughout His ekrtlily 
lile. Such loneliness is the lot of every one who is in 
advance of his generation, and therefore it pi*e.ssed 
most heavily upon our Lord. Therefore we find 
Him seeking so often communiun with the Father 
in piayer. 

I. The Loneliness of the Cross. — Rul as the end 
drew near, we gather from the text that His affection- 
ate human nature shrank from that hour of intense 
and utter loneliness, and He iinds unfailing coinlort 
in the abiding pi esencc of the Fathei. It is true that 
in one awful sense He could not be alone, even when 
His friends fled and forsook Him, foi at His trial when 
He stood beibie Pilate He would hear a ttiousaiul 
voices crying harshly for His blood, and see a thou- 
smd faces turned to Him; but when there is no sym- 

lathy between the individual and the multitude the 
oneline.ss of a large crowd is menv painful and more 
absolute than that of a desolate mountain range, or 
( ven of the Great Sahaia. Now each life that is 
l)r*)Ught into hai mony with that of the Divine Ma.ster 
will reproduce, more or less, His sorrows, and geneiall v 
the more faithfully that life is followed the more wifi 
the sorrows be intensified. We .see in the life of St. 
Paul the working out of this princij)le. His person- 
ality was stiongly marked, and his isolation propor- 
tionately great. He led and maintained a ceaseless 
struggle for the liberty of the Gospel. His missionary 
labours brought the same consequence. Ye I, from 
his own testimony we know* that he was not alone, for 
the Lord stood by him. 

II. The Loneliness of Human Life. — So far we have 
considered the loneiinc.ss which results from taking 
up the cross ; but we must not 1 01 get that there is the 
loneline.ss which is a condition ol huiiian life, apart 
from religion. We ha\e all experienced this in our 
own lives, or witnessed it in others. Wc? must have 
felt it when we have visited hon.ses where death has 
lately entered. Wc have realised thai between oui'- 
selves and the mourners theie was a great {*ulf which 
we could not cross ! They were cut off iroin us in 
their grief! We could speak heartfelt words of sym- 
pathy, yet we knew that in their anguish they were 
alone that all we did or said left them still alone. 

III. The Loneliness of Old Age. — Old a^e brings 
inevitably a deep .sense of loneliness. The friends and 
companions ot early days one by one cross into the 
Beyond, and each year grows more lonely. We enter 
into a new generation — a new age in whicli we have 
no part or interest It is as if we stood on a hill 
ovenooking a familiar landscape, in the calm evening 
hour, and as twilight deepened into night we .saw the 
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well-known objects disappear in the darkness till we 
stood alone. 

iV. The Loneliness of Death. — ITiereis the lone- 
liness of death. It is this which gives it the impress 
of solemnity — which keeps it ever from the toucn of 
the vulgar and commonplace In that last journey 
none may go with the travt llcr. None can bear him 
corn})any in the valley of the shadow of death. We 
may hold the hand of the departing one, but when 
the head droops and the heart ceases to throb, the 
soul must go out alonc^ None can follow, none can 
comfort except the Father. Truly in the awfulness 
of that moment the feeling of an utter loneliness will 
fall on that soul, unless in life Christ has been the 
guide and teacher, the hope and Saviour — then, if so, 
that soul will be comforted with the comfort with 
which the Saviour comforted Himself — the ‘ Father is 
with Me*. 

Kbfkrisncbs. — XVI. 32. — Walter C. Smith, Serrnons^ p. 312. 
Bishop Gore, Christian IVorld Pulpit^ vol. lii. p. 07. B. W. 
Hiley, A Year*$ Sermons^ vol. i. p. 2.54. R. J. Campbell, 
(%ristian JVorld Pulpily vol. Ivi. p. 300. G. T. Newton, 
Preachsr*8 Magazinty vol. vi. p. 356. J. Martineau, Endeavours 
after the Christian TAfey p. 75. R. J. Campbell, A Faith for 
To-Day f p. 137. XVI. 32, 33. — J. C. M. Bellew, Five Occasional 
SermanSf p. 64. 

SECRETS OF PEACE 

* These things I have spoken unto you, that in Me ye might 
have peace. In the world ye shall have tribulation, but be 
of good cheer ; I have overcome the world.’— John xvi. 33. 

These words have very special force for us in the 
fact that they were some of the last words of teaching 
on the part of our Lord. We appreciate them, then, 
as the summing up of His teaching, and He tells us 
that their very purpose is a practical one. * These 
things I have .s}X)ken unto you, that in Me ye might 
have peac’e.* What is peace? We associate it in 
our minds with what we call calm or (juietness, but 
it is the peace which Jesus had which He offers to 
give to us, and we must learn from Him how He 
obtained it. Go back then to His words, the last 
spoken just before H(‘ w \s taken from tficm, just 
hlefore Gethsemnne 

1. To Learn Qod’s Will. — First of all He reminded • 
them that although He is going away in person, He 
will be with them in thought. His whole idea was 
to be preparing for them. Jesu.s was lull of the con- 
sciousness that His Father was preparing for Him 
He lived with God. We all fly to God in the time 
of trouble and distress, but we do not live with Him 
as Jesus did. So often people in times of trouble 
say, ‘ If only I knew what to do*. They hurry here 
and they hurry there, they cannot remain .still to 
leani (iod’s will. How different with Jesus ! When 
His brethren came to Him and asked Him if He 
were not going up to the feast, He answered them 
that He was not, because He had not yet received 
His ordeix ujd must wait. His time had not yet 
come. He wished to do God*s will ; He lived with 
Gk)d in the perfect consciousness that God was pre- 
paring every stej) that He should take. And so in 
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the midst of tribulation there wei'e no anxieties with 
Christ ; He had cast them all upon His Father and 
in Him He found His peace. 

IL To Realise the Power of Prayer. — And then 
as you follow His words there is more. Not only 
was the Spirit promised them, but if ever they 
thought that God had foi*saken them, or if there were 
anything they felt they lacked, they had the power 
of prayer : everything they asked in His name God 
would be prepared to do for them. Whatever they 
asked they should receive. If you look back in the 
life of Jesus it was the same. It was that power of 
prayer which kept Him full of peace. If He had 
work to do. He went in prayer upon the mountain, 
before He took in hand the great work ; if He had 
Apostles to choose. He went to Grod first. If He had 
a long day of care and anxiety and work. He went to 
God to find refi*e8hment in the power of prayer. 
He speaks to us from the heart of His own experience, 
and bids us know that in prayer we may find the 
ba.sis of our j)eace. 

III. To Rest in Qod’s Love. — Christ knew that 
His Father loved Him, and in that knowledge He 
found His peace amid the coldness and calumny of 
the world of men. Jesus has gone behind a veil, but 
He is not forgetful of those He has left behind. He 
is thinking of us every moment. He is thinking of 
us as we go into the world, so that our difficulties are 
in the mind of Jesus already. There will be times 
when it will be hard to see His hand and to under- 
stand His purpose, yet it will be behind it all tliat 
we shall find our peace. 

‘ I have overcome the world.’— J ohn xvi. 33. 

Dr. a. C. Bradley writes in his Oxford Lectures on 
Poetry (p. 47): ‘The words “I have overcome the 
world are among the most sublime on record, and 
they are also the expression of the ab^lute power of 
of the Spirit 

Luther quoted these words in one of his letters 
from ( oburg in 1530, while the Diet of Augsburg 
was sitting. In the letter to Melanchthon of June 
30, he said, in hi.s favourite mixture of Latin and 
German: ‘Confidite, ego vici mundum. Ea wird ja 
nicht falsch aeiny das weias ich filrwahTy quod 
Chnstus sit victor mundi. Quid ergo victum mundum 
sic formidamus quasi victorem?’ [Why should we 
then fear a conquered world as if it were the con- 
queror ?] He added in German : ‘ A man might fetch 
such a saying on his knees from Rome and Jerusalem *, 
— EnderSy Luther's Briefwechsel, vol. vin. p. 52. 

Hefehkncbs. — XVI. 33. — Archdeacon Colley, Christian 
IVorld Pulpiiy vol. xlv. p. 154. A. G. Mortimer, TheChurcEe 
Lessons for the Christian Yeary pt. iv, p, 339. E. J. Boyce, 
Parochial Sermonsy p. 93. A. Maclaren, Chrutia/n IVorld 
Pulpily xliv. p. 104 ; vo . Iviii. p. 2^0. Brooke Herford, 
Courage and Cheery p. 114. H. W. (’hurcb, Village S^erynjons 
(3rd Series), p. 214. E. M. Geldart, Echoes of Truth, p. 132. 
J. J. ifiiint, Plain Sermons (2ii»i Series), p. 105. Bishop 
(Veit’hton, Christian World Pulpily vol. liii. p. 345. J. B. 
Brown, 21u Divine Mystery of PeacOy pp. 1, 21, 42, 65, 99. 
Spur^feon, SermonSy vol. xxii. No. 1327 ; vol. xxxiii. Na 
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1994, F. E. Paget, Helpi and Hindranca to the Christum 
lAfe, p. 203. R. J. Campbell, City Temple Sermons, p. 134. 
W, G. Rutherford, The Key of Knowledge, p. 161. N. H. 
Marshall, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixx. p. 313. A. 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — St, John, p. 179. 
Expudtor (7 til Series), vol. v. p. 416. XVI. 38. — Ihtd, (6th 
Series), vol. viii. p. 212. 

John xvii. 

During his last illness John Knox was accustomed to 
hear each day the seventeenth chanter of St. John's 
(Tospel, a chapter of the K[)istle to the Ephesians, and 
thi‘ fifty- third of Isaiah. On the last day of his life 
(Monday^ November 24, 1572) a little after noon, ^ he 
caused his wife to read the fifteenth chapter of the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians, of the UesuiTection, 

I o whom he said, “ Is not that a comfortable chapter ? ” 
A little after, “ Now, for the last, I commend my soul, 
spirit, and body (pointing upon his three fingers) into 
Thy hands, O I^ird ! Thereafter, aljout five houi-s, 
to his wife, “ Go, read where I C€ist my fimt anchor I ” 
And so she read the seventeenth of St. John's Evangel.' 

‘‘GLORIFY THY SON.” 

' These words spake Jesus, and lifted up His eyes to heaven, 
and said, Father, the hour is come ; glorify Thy Son, that 
Thy Son also may glorify Thee.* — John xvii. i. 

J. M. Neale writes on this passage: “‘Glorify Th^ 
Son*. But, you will say, how wonderful a prayer is 
this ! If it had been. Deliver Thy Son — Deliver mv 
soul from the sword — Save me from the lion's moutn 
— that would have been what we should have ex- 
pected. But now our dear Lord, going down into 
the depth of shame, about to be scourged and mocked 
and do hang naked on the cross between heaven and 
earth, to pray “ Giori/y Thy Son ! " Yes, and St. 
John tells us the same thing in another place. He 
leminds us how Isaiah said, “ lie was despised and 
rejetdcd of men: a man of sorrows, and accjuainted 
with grief ; and we hid as it were our faces from Him ; 
He teas despised, and we esteemed Him not" — and it 
then goes on, “These things said Esaias, when he 
saw His glory". We should have said, when he saw 
His shame. But just as we think an earthly general 
more glorious wlien he is in the heat of the battle, 
covered with blood and sweat and dust, than when 
he is clothed in purple and in fine linen, and in the 
midst of his triiimpn, so our Lord in one sense was 
more glorious when He was lifted on the cross than 
ever — I say it with all reverence — when He rose from 
the dead. 

‘ “Glorify Thy Son." This prayer, no doubt, also 
looked on to Easter. The Lord, like Abraham, lift 
up H is eves, and saw the place of His glory afar off ; 
He, on that Thursday evening, saw the day of suffer- 
ing, Friday : and the day of rest, Saturday, and the 
day of glory, Sunday. “ Glorify Thy Son,” when He 
shall hang on the cross ; when even then. His enemies 
shall confess Him a king, by putting on Him a 
urpl<* rol)e, and bowing tne knee before Him, and 
y setting a writing over the cross — “Jesus of 
Nazareth, the King of the Jews " ; and when the 
thief shall acknowledge Him to be God, ** Lord, re- 


member me when Thou comest into Thy Kingdom". 
“Glorify Thy Son," when He shall rest in the grave, 
according to that saying, “ His rest shall be glorious " ; 
when He shall descend into hell ; when He shall tell 
glad tidings to the spirits in prisoa “ Glorify Thy 
Son," when He shall burst the bars of death, because 
it is not possible that He should be holden of them ; 
when He shall be the death of death, and the de- 
struction of hell; when He shall arise again and 
become the first fruits of them that sleep. “ Glorify 
Thy Son," when He shall 6wcend back to Thee, and 
having spoiled principalities and power’s shall make 
a show of them openly, triumphing over them ; 
when He shall open the way for millions to go up 
to that place, whence He came alone .' — Sermons in 
Sackville College Chapel, vol. i. p. 176. 
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LIFE AND LIGHT 

* And this is life eternal, that they might know Thee the only 

true God, and Jesus Christ, whom Thou hast sent.*— J ohn 

XVII. 3. 

These gi'e^.t words ai'e among the profoundest sayings 
of our Lord. They were spoken by the Son of God, 
not to Jews or Gentiles, not to human friends or foes, 
not to thedisciplesprivately or the multitude openly, 
but directly to Goa the Father. Let us inquire : — 

I. What is this eternal life? (1) In its nature. 
It is not simply endless existence, or everlasting dura- 
tion. It is something nobler, diviner far. We may 
form some idea of what eternal life is by looking at 
its opposite — spiritual death. When Christ comes 
to men He finas them in a state of death- moral, 
spiritual death — and this consists in enmity against 
God. The first mission of Christ is to destroy this 
carnality, to put to death thi.s enmity, to uproot 
this principle of evil and cast it out. Then, when 
the power of sin is broken and its rule overthrown, 
gmee enters and reigns. When this great moral 
change takes place, man is brought under the dominion 
of a new principle of life. He is renewed in the spirit 
of his mind. This is what the Bible calls eternal life. 
(2) Eternal life in its source. How does man become 
ossessed of this life? It is not in man inhei'ently ; 
e is not bom with it. The Father hath given the 
Son authority to bestow this life on all who believe. 
(8) Eternal life in its practical development When 
love to God be<x)mes the ruling passion, the control-^ 
ling principle in the soul, it will reveal itself in the 
life, touch its possessor at all points, mould his char- 
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acter, and inspire him at every step and in every 
action. A father sometimes so impresses his character 
on his child that you cannot fail to see the father re- 
produced in tlir .hild. So when Christ becomes our 
life by the iiulwi liing spirit, His character is repro- 
duced in us. 

II. What is the relation between the p(»ssession of 
eternal life and knowing Clod and Je us Clirist Some 
understand the words to mean, that to know God 
and Jesus Christ is eternal life, or that eternal life 
consists in knowing the true God and Jesus Christ, 
'i'his is undoubtedly ti ne in a very ini[)ortant sense, 
hut it is not the truth taught by the text. The 
meaning is not that we become possessed of the life 
by kno\Ning God and Christ, but that we gain the* 
liighest knowledge of God in Christ hy po^>es.sing 
eternal life. 'I'lie knowledge spoken of dot's not refer 
to the intellect or understanding. It is heart know- 
ledge, not head knowledge; spiiitiial, not irdellectiial. 
In onler to know CJod in this higher sense , yon must 
realise the energies of the Holy Spirit renewing your 
nature and making you like God. This knowledge 
of Ciod in (vhrist is progressive, because the eternal 
life within us is progressive. — Richard Rohcrts, My 
Closing jl/i/r s'/n/, p. 140. 

Hekkrkmiks. — XVII. 3. — W. M. Sinclair, ChrUt and our 
Times, 91. J. A. .ilexjiuder, 7%e iJospel of Jesus Christ, p. 
529. R. IIik*\-, A Year's Sermom, vol. iii. p. 33-1. J. 
Sadlor, Sundoy Thoiftjhf^, p. 203. R. \V. (’Iiurcli, Village 
SermoTus, p. 140. J. S. Bartlct', Sermons, p, 110. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xli. No. 2^100. Expositor (5th Serios\ vol. vii, 
p. 30 ; ibuL (Oth Seric*?), vol. x. p. 358. 

OUR WORK 

* 1 have glorified Thee on the earth : I have finished the work 
which Thou gavest Me to do. —John xvn. 4. 

Wk are each of us .sent here hy (lod for a j)urj;ose in His 
good piovidence, some purpose tending to His glory. 
What, then, is this work from God in general terms? 

I. Our Work here is the Formation of our Char- 
acter.- — That is true of all of us. The many sayings 
of the wi>e, which so soon l)ecome commonplaces, 
about this life of ours on earth being a |)lace of pro- 
bation, a state of trial, mean just tliis, that onr 
natural instincts and natural de^iies and dispositions 
are given to us by God as so much nuiteiial out of 
which wo, for Him, have to fashion onr character. 
This rough material, you may say, is just the waip 
and woof by means of which w^ are to make a texture 
for the great house of God. 

II. But that does not Fxisaust it. — We all have 
work for others, all of us. Some of us have been 
eiitriisted with the most noble and most exacting task, 
that of bringing up a family in the discipline of Christ, 
aiul il is always well for parents to remind themselves 
that this commission from God is a duty that will 
not peiTonu itself; but whether we have children or 
not, every (jne here has somebody of whose conscience 
(hev are the keepers, peoj)Ie who depend on them 
for guidance, [)e()])le with whom their word, their 
pattern w'eighs, people whom we are day by day 
moulding into our own likeness — our pupils, oui’ ap- 


prentices, our clerks, our employes, our j unioi-s. Tliere 
they are depending upon us, and I say, that should 
be recognised as part of onr life-work for God. 

III. There is that Work by which we take our 
place in the Commonwealth here ; this, too, is work 
for God, because the powers that be are ordained by 
God, and this should be work for Gods glory. Most 
of you remember, I expect, that wonderful poem of 
'Feimyson, ‘ The Northern Farmer,’ and how the 
northern farmer consoles himself on his death-bed 
witli the thought that while the parson, year in year 
out, had done nothing, had read nothing but oiu 
sciinon a Sunday, he, for his part, had ‘stubbed 
Thnrnaby waastc’. Well, it was a righteous boast so 
f.ir as he was concerned. There was somi'thing he 
had done — ‘something attempted, something done’ 
— before the night came and he could work no longtM* 
The world was better that he had been born into it. 
lie had left his mark ; some wash' place had been re 
claimed hy him, and that satisfaction in work rightly 
undertaken and successfully carried through, that is 
H hnppin -ss that gives very great good. 

IV. What arc the Helps and what are the 
Hindrances to our Work in Life? — Just two. 

(ct) Time is a help, hnt time is also a hindrance. 
When we are young especially, time stretches away 
before us so emilessly long that there seems nothing 
that we could not do in such brngih of days, and yet 
because time seems so endless it slij)s away without 
being used, like water that iiinnelh apace. 4V) 
morrow and to-morrow, and to- morrow. W'ell then, 
if our time is in onr owm control and some time is 
in the control of every one of us — the way to mak(‘ 
time minister to our life’s work is to take more exacl 
account of it. Time then is a help God has given us 
to do His work. / 

(6/ The second is our circutnsfances — health if 
it is health, sickness if* it is sickness, riches or poverty, 
our position in society, our chances ; these things may 
hinder us as nuieh as tliey may help us. The whole 
power of adverse cireumstanees to hinder a man has 
been compies.sed into that sentence in the book of 
Froverbs, ‘T'h fool saith, there is a lion in the path ’. 
That means that circumstances only hinder us as long 
as we are afraid of them If you go up to your lion 
you find, lik(* Runyan’s Pilgrim that it is chained. 
Consider this : If all our circumstances w'cre as easy 
as we should like them, what would become of the 
virtue of the world ? If there were no more danger 
left in life, what would become of courage? Ex- 
perience teaches us that what we call adverse circum- 
stance's ail* only God’s medicines to fashion in us a 
strong heart. 
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WHAT IS A SAINT? 

(For All Saints* Day) 

•They are not of the world.’— John xvii. 14. 

Fmis is All Srtints’ Day, and these words are spoken 
of the saint^ by the LorJ : ‘They are not of the 
world *. What a condemnation of the world ! 

I. What is a Saint? — To this question two 
answers may be given, each of them a true answer. 
And the first answer is the answer of the New Testa- 
ment. 

(a) Every baptised person is a saint. Il‘ you 
read St. Paul's Epistles you will find that this is his 
constant use of the word. Even where he writes in 
stern re|)roof of those who by open sin, or by selfish 
jealousies, or by careless conduct are marring the 
unity of the Chinch, injuring the cause of Christ, he 

et insists on addressing them all as saints. Every 

|)tised person who is not practically denying his 
baptism by oixai sin or caiele.ss indifference, is in a 
i-eal sense a saint of God. That is his ideal, that is 
his po^sibility, that, to use the Scripture phrase, is 
his calling. 

(b) We must go on to speak of a change which 
has passed over language. This is not what we 
mean when we commonly speak of a saint, when we 
think of the Church calendar of saints, when we com- 
memorate solemnly, as on this day, all the saints. 
In the infancy of the Church, when persecution fi*om 
without was the strongest safeguard against luke- 
warmness and hypocrisy within, then it was far more 
easy and natural to speak as if every Christian who 
dared to bear the dangerous and hated name of Chris- 
tian were really responding to his vocation, recognis- 
ing his privilege and living up to his ideal But 
when the world became so inextricably mingled with 
the Chui*ch, as our Lord in His parable of the wheat 


and the tares taught ui that it would shortly become, 
and as, in fact, we see to-day, then it seemra a kind 
of outrage, an outrage upon truth itself, to call every 
baptised man a saint, and the use of the word became 
narrowed and reserved, quite rightly, to those to 
whom the Church was prepared to point, as fulfilling 
the ideal which was set before all her children, those 
who were in some striking wav types and patterns of 
the saintly life. 

II. What is this Saintly Character? — What is 

the distinguishing and essential characteristic of a 
saint? I answer in the words of the text, in the 
words of Chri.st Himself, twice repeated in this chapter, 
‘^niey are not of the world ’. 

(а) They come from the world. Fii'st of all in 
the sixth verse we read, ‘ I have manifested ITiy name 
unto the men which Thou gave.st Me out of the 
world'. Here is a description of the origin of the 
saints. T'hey come from the world. 'Fhey are men 
and women like ourselves, not superior beings with 
superior powei's to our own. 

(б) They are in the world. — And then again, in 
the eleventh verse, ‘ I am no more in the wond, but 
these are in the worhl, and I come to Thee. Holy 
Father, keep through Thine own Name those whom 
Thou hast given Me. ... I pray not that Thou 
shouldest take them out of the world, but that Thou 
shouldest keep them.' Here we learn the sphere and 
the environment of the saintly life. It is in the world, 
moving up and down with other men, as our Lord 
went about among them; fulfilling the various re- 
sponsibilities of daily life as for thirty years our 
Lord fulfilled them simply in the home of Nazareth, 
in the world, ti’ained by its joys as well as by its 
suffering. 

(c) They are for the world. And once again we 
learn not only the region and the sphere of the saints 
from our Ix)r(rs Word, but we lecum also their mission. 
‘ As Thou hast sent Me into the world, that the world 
may believe, that the world may know.' That is 
to say, they not only have a nature in common 
with the world and a place in the world, but they 
have both of these for a groat pur[)ose. They are 
from the world and in the world because they are for 
the world. Here* again is a connective to false ideals 
of saintliness. T'hat is not Christian saintliness which 
merely shuns the world and hides itself lest it should 
soil its robes with the touch of common men and 
common things. Mere asceticism is not a qualifica- 
tion for a place among the saints. Christ was not 
ascetic, and it is in the light of His own life that we 
must interpret the words, ‘ Y 0 ure not of the world 
even as I am not of the work! '. That is Christian 
saintliness which moves among men as the sei*vant of 
all, living for others, believing that all are called to 
be saints, and helping on their lives towards their 
great ideal. 

^ Rbferencbs. — XVII. 14. — J. M. Gibbon, Christian World 
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tions of Holy Scripture — St. John, p. 197. 
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THE SPLENDID ISOLATION 

* 1 praj not that Thou shouldest take them out of the world, 
but that Thou shouldest keep them from the evil.*—JoHN 
XVII. 15. 

Thk eviJ that is in the world. It is everywhere — 
narrowing, blinding, defiling, destroying. How are 
we to be Kept in a world like this? (4od saves His 
jx?ople from within rather than from without; and it 
18 to this interior Divine action that we nuist look for 
our sal vation. He mak es us invincible through the soul. 

L (iod protects His people from the evil that is 
in the world by giving to them an instinct of peril. 
Voliniies have been written upon the marvellously keen 
sense of danger with which many of the inferior 
animals are endowed. But even liefore we come to 
animals — vegetable life sometimes displays a curious 
appreciation of peiil and a manifest shrinking from it. 
It seems as though God had given evtn to inferior 
life a prophetic sense ; it is not delivered to sudden 
destruction. In this exquisite admonitory instinct 
lies the salvation of the irrational world, for to be 
forewarned is to be forearmed. Now God gives to all 
sincere men a similar instinct for moral peril — ‘a 
sensibility of sin, a pain to feel in near Men are not 
saved by their cleverness ; that usually brings them 
into trouble : they are safeguarded by their sensibil- 
ity. The bloom on a peach, the naturalist tells us, 
is of the very firat consequence to its life and perpetu- 
ation ; and the best thing about any of us men and 
women is the fine bloom on our mind, our conscience, 
our feeling — it is more effectual for our salvation 
than walls of granite or gates of brass. 

IL God protects His people through the energy of 
health. Sound organic health is the prime anti- 
septic. We are not kept free trom deadly infections 
by disinfectants, fumigations, and quarantines, but by 
the force of the heart, the richness of the blood, the 
lustre of the eye, and the rose upon the cheek. Now 
all this is particularly true in relation to the children 
of God : they are safe from within. A wise Christian 
will not unnecessarily expose himself to peril ; there is 
no justification for unwatchfulness and presumption ; 
yet let us not think too much about sunoundings, 
neighbourhoods, and atmospheres, A robust soul is 
safe anywhere. Spring flowers spring in pestilential 
marshes. 

III. Finally, Grod saves His people thixiugh the 
power of faith. The apparent environment of a 
believer is not always his real environment. To the 
carnal eye h(? is girded about with worldliness, unbelief, 
immorality ; but in fact his faith creates his real 
environment. Faith secures the right conditions, 
reveals the n^ht ideals, pours ai’ound the soul the 
h 'Rvenly influences in which alone it can live and 
thrive. The saint wdks by faith, not by sight — 
W. L. W ATKINSON, The Blind Spot, p. 161. 

WHAT IS WORLDLINBSS? 

John xvii. 15, 

Not abstraction from the world, but protection from 
the evil. Our redemption is to be accomplished, not 


by changing our locality, but by changing the condi- 
tions of the heart 

I. What is this world, this ever-present worldli- 
ness? We shall never appi’chend its significance by 
dwelling merely in the realm of external conduct, and 
classifying acts in the two categories of white and 
black. Conduct will never be safely emd faithfully 
guided by mere attention to labels. Our Puritan 
forefathei^ regarded the eating of a mince-pie as an 
act of abject profanity. It is possible to avoid all 
the things labelled ‘ worldly,’ and yet to remain 
incorrigibly woiddly, to be steeped through and 
through with the spirit of this present evil world. 

II. Is it possible for men to be in the world and to 
remain undefiled ? Jesus of Nazareth did it *Oh, 
yes,’ you say, ‘but Jesus was a simple peasant, living 
among the sweet simplicities of village life.’ I am not 
so sure of the accuracy of our common description of 
village life, of its sweet and undefiled simplicities. 
No more teiiible and appalling concentration of 
nastiness is to be found anywhere than in many an 
English village. Jesus remained undefiled in a world 
abounding in subtle infection and seduction. What is 
the spiritual content of that great promise but this — 
that they who ‘ dwell in the secret place of the Most 
High’ shall be proof against all things noisome and 
noxious and venomous. 

III. Purity even in the defiling ways of the world 
is a grand possibility ; how can we make it a glorious 
achievement ? If we are to be protected against the 

(‘stilence that walketh in darkness, we shall have to 

e possessed by a plenitude of spiritual life. How is 
that defensive life to be gained ? ‘ This is life . . . 

to know Jesus.’ If life is to rise within us like a well 
it must be because of our intimate fellowship with 
the Christ — J. H. Jowett, Apostolic Optimism, p. 47. 
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John xvii. 16. 

‘ It seems little to be perceived,’ says De Quincey in 
his essay on Charles Lamb, ‘ how much the great 
Scriptural idea of the worldly and the unworldly is 
found to emerge in literature as well as in life. In 
reality, the very same combinations of moral qualities, 
infinitely varied, which compose the harsh physiog- 
nomy of what we call worldliness in the living groups 
of life, must unavoidably present themselves inlx)oks. 
A library divides into sections of worldly and un- 
worldly, even as a crowd of men divides into that 
same majority and minority. The world has an 
instinct for recognising its own; and recoils from 
certain qualities when exemplified in books, with the 
same disgust or defective sympathy as would have 
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governed it in real life. From qualities, for example, 
of childlike simplicity, of shy profundity, or of in- 
spired self-communion, the world does and must turn 
away its face towai'ds m'osser, bolder, more deter- 
mined, or more intelligible expressions of character 
and intellect ; and not otherwise in literature, nor at 
all less in literature, than it does in the realities of 
life.^ 

Referbnobs. — XVII. 16. — H. H. Soullard, Ckrittian World 
Pidpity vol. xlvii. p. 233. Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. ii. No. 
78. J. H. Jowett, The Examifier^ 5th July, 1906, p. 662. 
XVII. 16, 17.— H. C. G, Moule, The High Priestly Prayer, 
p. 143. XVII. 17. — E. Bersier, Sermons in PariSy p. 41. 
C. D. Bell, The Saintly Calling, p. 101. Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xxxii. No. 1890. Bishop Weatcott, The Incamaiion and 
Common Life, p. 175. XVll. 17-19. — Expositor (6th Series), 
vol. iv. p. 1. XVII. 18. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxvl. 
No. 2144. XVII. 18, 19.— H, C. G. Moule, The High Priestly 
Prayer, p. 150. 

THE SANCTIFYING OP THE TEACHER 
* For their sakea I sanctify Myself.* — John xviz. ig. 

I. The deeds and words of Christ are universal, and 
every order or profession of men can find itself in 
them. The men and women of learning, the order 
whose task it is to know and make known, oo find them- 
selves in the words ‘For their sakes I sanctify 8elf^ 
Our task is self-culture in things of the mind ; but it 
is self-cultui*e not for the sake of self, but for their 
sake, those others whom our knowledge shall enable 
to know, our own immediate scholars it may be, or 
our own country and race. ' Here is the basis of our 
life as the people of learning, those who know, a uni- 
versity : our i*eason for being is the intellectual good 
of othei*8, those who will have light upon the ways of 
life through us. For their sakes we ai-e to sanctify, 
that is, to consecrate, hallow, offer up to the Divine 
ourselves. 

The Incarnate Son of God, as priest who would 
offer sacrifice, makes in these woras the offering of 
His life to the Father. In this act, as in all, the 
disciple must be as His Mastei*, and by imitation of 
the Christ allow the Christ to be incarnate in him. 
We disciples, who are the men and women of know- 
ledge, ai’e to let the Christ be incarnate in our pro- 
fession and way of life even thus : we are to offer up 
for their sake, those others, our student labour, our 
teacher skill. 

We must be victor, if God grant it, in the en- 
counter in which knowledge is won, and our scholars 
must watch us and see our way. We must alike in 
the act of learning and teaching be men of self-saai- 
fice, of self-dedication ; giving ourselves to the truth 
in God, that by the touch of our self-giving these, 
our youngers, may have power to sacrifice themselves 
and know what^we have known. 

II. It is the vision of the Learned Life lived as a 
Christ-life, of the Incarnation enacted in the profes- 
sion of those who know. It is a true and sober 
certainty that in the profession of the Tradition of 
Knowledm we may each work out a little part of the 
work of Christ : our profession may be a mode of that 


activity by which man fills up what is behind, not, it 
may be, of the afflictions, but of the travail of Christ 
Jesus. It, too, is a redemption of the world through 
sacrifice : the world is by us to be won back from that 
evil of which the names are ignorance, error, blind- 
ness, incompetence, by the self-giving of those who 
hold the good thing committed to us, the light .of 
science, art, experience, of sacred and of secular know- 
ledge. But the redemption will only be through 
sacrifice. For their sakes we must sanctify ourselves. 
— J. Huntley Skrink, Sermons to Pastors and 
Masters, p. 58. 

THE CONSECRATION OP JESUS 
*For their sakes I sanctify Myself.’— John xvii. ig. 

In his instructive and profound book on the Religion 
of the Semites, Dr. Robertson Smith quotes, as con- 
taining the deepest conception of the Atonement, 
these words of our Lord, uttered as He knelt in 
prayer by the altar of the supieme sacrifice : ‘ For 
their sakes I consecrate Myself, that they also may 
be consecrated in truth Besson writes in his spirit- 
ual letters : ‘ It is in His Passion that the Saviour 
shows Himself, like the sun at midday, in all the 
ardour of His love *. And in the shadow of the cross. 
He who had schooled Himself daily to the repression 
of feeling spoke the secret of His life and death. He 
interpreted His whole work as a consecration in the 
power of love. On the cross He consecrated Himself 
as the atoning sacrifice — the absolute oblation for the 
sins of the whole world. Here is the firet aspect of 
the cross ; its witness to the deep necessity of expia- 
tion, to the completeness of Christ’s offering for sin. 
Before the death of Christ came His life, and that 
was a long self-sacrifice. It was willingly surrendered 
hour by hour till all the years wer*e full. Then it 
was completed — consummated in death. The con- 
secration was for love of His friends, and it meant 
not merely self-sunander, but also self-purification. 
As Bishop Lightfoot has said, it implied the sancti- 
fication as well as the chivalry of friendship. For a 
sacrifice on God’s altar must be without blemish. 

‘ The Divine MiofioaKonro^ (I am employing the image 
of two apostolic fathers) scrutinises the victim with 
His piercing eye, lays bare the most secret thoughts 
and intents of the heart, detects the hidden faults 
which unfit him for a sacrificial victim.' So Christ’s 
pastoral care and religious fellowship began and con- 
tinued till He was laid at last a pure sacrificial offei - 
ing on the altar of friendship. 

I. The great need of our time is a real consecra- 
tion, and tSis must be a consecration after the same 
manner. 

II. In the first instance our duty is to those round 
us, and among the most favoured children of the 
world we may find many who, in respect of spiritual 
care, are as destitute as a man in a lighthouse. A 
generous friendship may only injure them ; it is a 
consecrated friendship that may save them. A loving 

arent will not merely save money for his children ; * 
e sanctify himself for their sakea He will re- 
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member that he sbxnds to them as the ideal of good- 
ness and truth, he will i-ealise the awful obligation 
implied in their pure belief about him, he will re- 
member that he cannot take his own life without 
taking theirs. What unutterable loss if Christ had 
even for one moment failed to sanctify Himself! 
ITistorv tells us how wealth, in its hour of danger, 
has enlisted and exalted the priest, has made haste 
to shuffle on the cloak of hyfX)crisy. But no man 
can in nny degi*ee contribute to the salvation of society 
who does not purify himself. The gift is nothing 
without the giver. Consevration without sanctifica- 
tion is impossible. — W. Robertson Nicoll, Ten 
Minute Sermons , p. 235. 

THE MINISTRY OF HOLY ORDERS 

{An Ordination Sermon) 

‘For their sakes I sanctify Myself.’ — John xvii. ig. 

There are many thoughts which must present them- 
selves to a Christian mind in a ceremony so special 
and so sacred as an oitlination, but I shall limit 
myst lf wholly or mainly this morning to one. 

Before the Bishop lays his hands upon you, suffer 
me to remind you that, as is your privilege, so, too, 
is your responsibility; as you are called to the most 
sacred office among men, so must you set yourselves 
with unfaltenng purpose to elevate and consecrate 
your personal lives. ‘For their sakes,’ says the 
Saviour in the text, ‘ for their sakes I sanctih’ My- 
self.’ 

Such was His holiness. His prerogative of sanctity, 
yet even this He would not claim or use for Himself ; 
it was His, that He might in a mea.sure transmit it 
as a sacred influence to others, even to those disciples 
whom He had trained to be the evangelists of the 
Avorld. ‘ For their sakes,’ He says, ‘ I sanctify Myself, 
that they also may be sanctified through the truth 

I. All Christian ministry is a reflection of the one 
perfect Divine ministry which once illuminated the 
world. He, who then came upon the earth, ‘ not to 
Ixj ministered unto, but to mini.ster,’ was — and des- 
cT'ibed Flimself as being — ^‘the Truth’. He came to 
hear witness to the truth ; every one that wa.s of the 
truth heard His voice. Between the absolute truth 
impersonate in Jesus Christ and all individual truth- 
ful souls tliere was, and is, a communion of spiritual 
sympathy. But the paramount credential of Ilis 
h utn was His sanctity. To the Christian conscience 
in.’jny things may .seem possible, but one is impos.sil)Ie 

it is iin}K)ssible that Jesus Christ should lie. All 
that He says about Himself is, and must be, true. 

You and I have been called to a ministry not un- 
like His. In our ears, as in the Apo.stles’ of old time, 
echoes the sacred declaration, ‘As My Father hath 
vent Me, even so send I you ’. We are witnesses and 
commissioners of the truth. 

II. A cleigyman, in the very nature of his office, 
is one who should aspire to raise his life above the 
level of ordinary men. He is set apart by a special 
act of consecration. He accepts — nay, he voluntarily 
seeks — cxrdei's w hich are called holy ; he professes that 
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he is moved to seek them by the Spirit of God. He 
takes u[K)n himself the solemn responsibility of teach- 
ing his fel low-men from year to year and from week 
to week what lives they ought to live. TTie very 
dress he wears should remind him that he more than 
other men needs clean hands and a pure heart, nor 
should he ever, I think, so far put off that dress as in 
appearance to di.scard or disown his clerical character. 
The very title of ‘ reverend ’ which men give him, 
however conventionally, in addressing him should 
stamp upon his hcai t the conviction that to be rever- 
end is properly to be worthy of reverence. 

HI. It will be an incalculable help to you in holy 
orders that you should lift youi*selve.s nearer to heaven 
for the sake of so lifting your congregation. ‘ Foi 
their sakes I sanctify Myself,’ said the Saviour. Try 
to sanctify youi*selves, tlien, for your [x ople’s sake ; 
do something that it is hard to do, and do it con- 
stantly, that you may walk in His footsteps You 
can scircely estimate as yet what a. strength you will 
gain in the cause of tenij^erance if you are a teitotaler, 
or in the cause of purity if you are a celibate, or in 
the cause of philanthropy if you are known to be 
r(‘gardless of personal gain. 

The motto, as it were, which I would leave with 
you for your future ministry .shall be tliat moving 
Scriptural plirase, ‘ the beauty of holiness Not to 
be holy alone, although that is an arduous and 
almost an awful task, but by the lx‘auty of a pei-sonal 
life to make a sinful world enamoured of the holiness 
which is in Jesus Christ and flows from Him ; that is 
the supreme ideal of the Christian ministry. — Bishop 
Weli.don, The Gospel in a Great Gity^ p. 114. 

CHRIST SANCTIFYING HIMSELF 

‘ For their sakes I sanctify Myself, that they also might be 
sanctified through the truth.’— John xvii. ig. 

I. Let us think of Je.sus Christ sanctifying Himself 
for our .sakes. The word ‘sanctify’ here does not 
mean what we understand by making holy — Jesus 
( Jirist was ever holy. Just as in the Old Testament 
sundry things were set apart for God’s u.se and sei'vice, 
consecTated by being separated for God, thus Jesus 
Christ speaks of Himself here as sanctified. There 
are three asfxjcts in which we may look at this life of 
surrender to the will of God. (1) Think of Christ 
accepting the condition of utter dependence upon the 
Father. (2) See, again, how for our sakes He sets 
Himself apaii, concealing His gieatness and glory 
that He may become perfectly one with us. (3) 
This sanctification, this setting apart, is through the 
truth. He is set apart by the truth, girt and held 
by it 

II. Consider His desire for our sanctification. Du 
you see that life finds its very meaning and worth in 
this surrender of ourselves for the sake of others ? It 
is the devoted life that is the expanded and enlarged 
life. W e must go out of ourselves to possess oui*selve8. 
The fullest life of all and the richest is owrs when we 
set ourselves apart for the service of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 
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III. How then may this sanctification be ours ? 
This surrender is not to be vague and indefinite. 
As the train gli( ilong so easily because its wheels 
are on the fixed and rigid iron rails, so in this setting 
apai t of ourselves for the service of the Lord Jesus 
Cluist we must ever get on the lines which He has 
laid down. (1) First, a life of sinijile dependence 
upoj) the will of God. (2) Then, too, we are to sqr- 
ivndcr ourselves to Him for the welfare of others, even 
as lie set Himself apart for us. 

l\. This life is to be kept sanctified, separate, .set 
apart by the truth. It means a stern, rigid, unfalter- 
ing loyalty to Jesus C hrist Sanctifieil by the truth 
means this one thing — to be true to Jesus Christ. — 
M. (t Pearsk, The Oentleneaa of Jesus, p. 89. 

Rkferknorh. — XV ll. 19. — Archbishop Lang, A Lent in 
London, p. 186. W. Robertson Nicoll, Sunday Evening, p. 
347. X\'ll. 19-21. — C. S. Macfarland, The Spirit ChHstlike, 
p. 71. XVII. 20.— W. M. Sinclair, in Ohrid, p. 

3, J. Baiinorman, Serirums, p. 177* A. Duff, Chridian World 
vol. xlv. p. 40. C’. J. Vaughan, The Prayere of Jeeus 

<^hrist, p. 105. XVII. 20, 21. — Spur^feon, Sermone, vol. xii. 
No. f>()8 . H. C\ G. MouIp, The High Prieetly Prayer, p. 157. 
.1. N Bennie, The Eternal Life, p. 29. F. de W. Lushin^ton, 
Sermons to Young Boye, p, 114. R. Flint, Sermons and Ad- 
dresses, p. 11. XV II. 20-22. — E. H. Bickersteth, in 

Past Years p. 229. XV’II. 20-26. — A. Maclaren, Exjxmtiona 
of Holy Srnpture — St. John, p. 203. XVII. 21. — T. Binney, 
King* 8 Weigh- House Chapel Sermons (2iid Series), p. 294. 
H. C^ G. Moule, The High Priestly Prayer, p. 164. Expositor 
(6th Series), vol, v, p. 300. XVII. 21, 22. — C. The 

Spirit of Christ in Commou Life. p. 222. XVII. 21-23. — H. S. 
Holland, Christian World Puii>it, vol. xlv. p. 406. H. C. G. 

The High Priestly Prayer, p. 171. XVII. 22.— 
.1. R. M. Mitchell, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 11. 
XVII. 22, 23. — W. (’. Smith, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
xliv. p. 241. Spnr^;con, Sermons, vol. xxv. No, 1472. J. A. 
Robiijsou, ihrutian World Pulpit, vol. Iv. p. 173, R, VV. 

Fellowship unth Christ, p. 304. XVII. 23. — O. Bronson, 
Sermons, p. 97. Expositor’ (5th Series), vol. v. p. 33. XVII. 
23, 2^.—llnd. (6th Series), vol. x. p. 33. XVII. 24. — Spur- 
geon, Sermons, vol, iv. No. 188; vol. xxxii. No. 1892, and vol. 
xl. No. 2376. H. C. G. Moule, The High Priestly Prayer, pp. 
175 , 185, 192 . J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in a Re- 
ligious Hmise, vol. i. p. 123. Expositor (5th Series), vol. ix. 
I>. 300. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — St. John, 
p. 206. XVII. 25. — H. C. G. Moule, TJu High Priestly 
Prayer, p. 206. Expositor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 358. 

THE RIGHTEOUS FATHER REVEALED BY 
CHRIST 

* O righteous Father, the world hath not known Thee ; but I 
have known Thee, and these have known that Thou hast 
sent Me. And I have declared unto them Thy name, and 
will declare it ; that the love wherewith Thou hast loved 
Me may be in them, and I in them.' — John xvii. 25, 26. 

These great words fonn a part of the High Priestly 
prayer of our Divine Lord offered immediately before 
ids Gethsemane agony. 'The fact that they are the 
closing words of that wonderful prayer invests them 
with profound and solemn meaning. 

I. Our Lord announces Himself as the revealer of 
the Divine name. ‘I have declared, or made known 
unto them Thy name, and will make it known.' 

II. I'he purpose for which Christ Jesus revealed 


the Divine name. ‘ That the love wherewith Tliou 
hast loved Me may be in them, and I in them.' (1) 
The Father's love is confiding. ‘ The Father loveth 
the Son, and hath given all things into His hand ' 
(John m. 35). (2) The Father's love was communi- 

cative. ‘The Father loveth the Son and sheweth 
Him all things that Himself doeth ' (John v. 20). 
(3) The Father's love was distinguished for its con- 
stancy. (4) The Father's love to the Son was a love 
of complacency, of holy delight, of unqualified ap- 
proval Strive to obtain a worthy conception of the 
Father's love to the Son in its height, depth, intensity 
and constancy, and then judge yourself by this lofty 
standard. — Richard Roberts, iiy Jewels, p. 207. 

Rkferences. — XVII. 25, 26.— F. J. A. Hurt, VilUye Ser- 
mons in Outline, p. 42. Spuixcon, Sermons, vol. xxiii. No. 
1378. H. C. G. Moule, The High Piitstly Prayer, p. 190, 
XVII. 26. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxviii. No. 1667. H. C. G. 
Moule, The High Priestly Prayer, p. 213. E. A. Stu.irt, 
Church Family Newspaper, vol. xiv. p. 752. A. Maclaren, Ex- 
positions of Holy Scripture-— St. John, p. 210. XVI II. 1, 2. — 
Spurgeon, StfrmoTM, vol. xlviii. No. 2767. XVIII. 1-8. — G. 
Body, (Jhriatian World Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 193. XVI 11. 4. — 
Expositor (5th Series), vol. i. p. 193 ; ihid. (6th Series), vol. 
iii. p. 472 . XVIII. 6-9. — A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture — SL John, p. 219. XVIII. 8. — C. Bosanquet, The 
Consoler and the Sufferer, p. 161. Spur^^eon, Sermons, vol. xlv. 
No. 2616. XVIII. 8, 0. — Tbid. vol. xii. No. 722, and vol. xl. 
No. 2368. XVIII. 10. — J. VV. Burgou, Servants of Scripture, 
p. 79. Expositor (5th Series), vol. ix. p. 118. XVIII. 11. — 
II. F. Horton, The Hidden God, p. 99. J. Stalker, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 264. C. Bosanquet, The Consoler 
and the Sufferer, p. 177. 8. McPhail, Christian World Pulpit, 

vol. lix. p. 404. XVI IJ. 12, 13. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
xlix. No. 2820. XVIII. 13. — Ex})ositor {4th Series), vol. i. p. 
88. XVIII. 15.— /6id. vol. iv. p. 330. XVIII. 15-27.— G. 
Jackson, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Iviii. p. 284. A. Mac- 
lareii, Expositions of Holy Scripture — St, John, p. 230. XVIII. 
16,17. — (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 82 . XVIII. 18.— 
IM, (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 226 ; ibid, (5th Series), vol. i. 
p. 461. XVIII. 19-23. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlix. No. 
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THE CANDOUR OF CHRIST 

* Jesua answered him, I spake openly to the world . . . and in 
secret have I said nothing.^ — J ohn xviii. 20. 

Among the attributes of our Redeemer’s speech one 
which arrests attention is its candour. In our text 
our Lord lays claim to a great o|)enness, and it is a 
claim which cannot be disputed. Of course this can- 
dour of our Lord and Master was always at the ser- 
vice of His love. It was the instrument of a pure and 
perfect sympathy which knew that there were seasons 
to be silent. We may tra(*e this candour of our Lord 
in many spheres. 

L In His treatment of those who came to Him. 
He scorned to disguise the truth about the future 
from those who sought an entrance to His kingdom. 
He never hides, from those who wish to serve Him, 
that right in the path of the future is a cross. And 
this is the candour not of indifference but of love, 
which shrinks from the least appearance of deception, 
and will have no man say, in bitter moments, that he 
was tricked into discipleship by guile. 
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IL Again we note the candour of our Lord in the 
charges which He hurled against the Pharisees. In 
the whole range of human utterance there are no 
more deadly or awful accusations. There is a deep 
sense in which it was Christ’s candour that brought 
Him at last to His death upon the cross. There are 
times in every life when it takes a certain courage to 
be quiet. To every man and woman there comes 
seasons when the path of duty is the path of silence. 
Put remember if it takes courage to be quiet, it also 
may call for courage to be frank. And when the 
heai’t is sensitive and tender, and shrinks instinctively 
from causing pain, the duty of candour becomes 
doubly difficult All that ought to be borne in mind 
when we consider the candour of our Lord. 

III. Again we note the candour of our I^rd in say- 
ing that there were things He did not know. Think, 
for example, of the account He gives of the final coming 
of the Son of man. Having described that hour, our 
Saviour adds that He does not know that hour — ‘ Of 
that day and hour knoweth no man, no, not the Son, 
hut the Father'. It seems to me that such a splendid 
candour, with all the inevitable risks it brought, is a 
mightier argument for trusting Chnst than many 
which the theologians adduce. Those who know 
most are always the most ready to tell you frankly 
what they do not know. 

IV. Then the last sphere in which I note this 

frankness is in His intercourse with His disciples. 
There is no friendship worthy of the name for the 
man who wraps his nature in reserve. What is the 
i^sponse this should evoke from us ? Charles Dickens 
in Nicholas Nickleby says : * Among men who have 

any sound and sterling qualities, there is nothing so 
i ontagious as pure openness of heart ’. Christ, then, 
opens His heart to you ; will you not respond by 
opening yours to Him ? — G. H. Morrison, Tae Wings 
of the Morning, p. 55. 

Kkferknoes. — XVIII. 20, 21. — C, Bosanquet, 7'he Consoler 
and the Sufferer, p. 192, XVII I. 24. — Spurgeon, Senaons, vol. 
itlix. No. 2822. XVIII. 26. — J. R. Miller, Preacher's Magazine, 
vol. xix. p. 83. XVIII. 26. — Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. xxxv. 
No. 2106. XVJII. 28-40. — A. Maclareii, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture — St, John, p. 236. XVIII. SS-SS.—Expositor (6th 
Series), vol. vii. p. 218. 

REALITY IN RELIGIOUS INQUIRY 

* Jesus answered him, Sayest thou this thing of thyself, or did 
others tell it thee of Me ? ’—John xviii. 34. 

'Fhat makes all the difference in the world. How do 
we come to ask questions? what is the occasion or the 
motive of our inquiry ? Are we mere gabblers and 
gossipeis, or are we thinkei’s and students? Do we 
ask questions which other people have prompted, or 
do we ask only the questions of our own heart? 
Here, as ever, Jesus Christ is the teacher and the 
example. l^Iate entered into the judgment hall 
again, and called Jesus and said unto Him, Art Thou 
the king of the Jews ? Jesus answered him, How did 
you come to ask this question? have you any real 
deep interest in the inquiry ? or have you only picked 
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up the rumour of the day? does the question come 
from your tongue or from your heart? tell me that, 
and I will answer. Thus He sits in His heavens, and 
every day talks in the same grand frank manner. 
Jesus does not answer the gossip of the ages, the new 
attacks that are made upon His name and upon His 
kingdom, the clever sallies and the bitter sneers He 
heeds not ; but if any soul will come to Him sunk 
right down in penitence and brokenheartedness, and 
say. Lord, I want to know what this means ; wilt 
Thou tell me ? oh, let me lay my weary head for one 
moment on Thy lap and sob out all that is in my 
troubled heai*t! then Jesus will stay the sun, and the 
moon shall hang over Ajalon till tne gi’eat colloquy 
is complete in the man’s redemption. 

I. When coming to church only bring your own 
questions with you ; do not trouble with other people’s 
business until your own is settled, and when you have 
found an answer to your own doubt and fear, then 
go out and find some other man, and tell him that if 
he wants the same balm he must go to the same 
Gilead. This would abbreviate conversation, this 
would stop many theological reviews ; this would do 
a world of good by first doing a world of mischief 
amongst the poor petty things that are set up against 
the incoming of the kingdom of God. llewaie of 
those people who have reduced life to an illegiti- 
mate science of explanations. It will be a poor 
religion that can be explained, a poor little withered, 
shrivelled sky that you can get under your plaster 
ceiling. 

H. We want pei*sonal ex|>erience, pei'sonal testi- 
mony, personal affirmation. That was the great 
power of apostolic preaching. When the Apostle 
Paul stood up anywhere he always said, Men, brethren, 

and fathers, I It was a right royal egotism, a 

magnificent audacity in personality ; the man told 
what he was, what he is, how he came from the was 
to the is, and it was a great turnpike of facts, personal 
and well-atteted incidents ; and so clear, ample, 
definite was the testimony that before you could dis- 
believe the argument you must destroy the character 
of the man. That was preaching, and under it men 
used to rise from their seats, which they never do 
now ; under such apostolic preaching men were 
ricked to the heart, and they cried out — that would 
e indecorous now. We have run theology into a 
.science, and piety into a decorum. When men want 
to know the truth because there is a pain in their 
heails they will surely get that truth, God will not 
deny such dumb prayers. He looks down upon all 
who come to His house, and He says in effect, Here 
is a man whose very muteness is eloquence ; here is 
a soul whose look is consecration ; here is a broken- 
hearted inquiry, the tears shall be turned into a 
chrism, the tears shall be turned into waters of 
baptism and shall fall again in great blessing on the 
troubled and bleeding heart. 

III. When men went to Jesus He always put to 
thorn this question, or He always operated as if He 
presupposed the individuality and consequent reality 
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of the appeal. Once a man crept into his house by 
night, and he was detained there until the morning. 
You may depend upon it Jesus saw in him something 
worthy of attention. The man was deferential, moi*e 
than deferential, he was truly reverent, and he said, 
Master, we know that Thou art a teacher sent from 
God, for no man can do these miracles — miracles with 
this peculiar quality and accent, these miracles — that 
Thou doest except God be with him. Miracles that 
require testimonials are poor miracles, but when men 
recognise in the miracles theii* own testimonials, the 
quality being so rich, and the purpose of their being 
wrought so beneficent, then there will be a great 
incoming to see and to testify the wonders and the 
ivalities of the kingdom of God. Nicodemus was 
kept all night; he heard such a sermon as no other 
man ever heard ; the sermon has, blessed be God, been 
published for the instruction and edification of the 
wo: 1(1. I wonder how many of us could repeat that 
sermon by heart ? There is no way over that sermon 
into the blank desert land of infidelity ; it is so rich, 
so utterly comely, so spiritual, so comforting and sus- 
taining ; it brings with it such a great light and such 
a glorious redemption that when it has ceased we 
wonder that such music should ever come to an end. 
He who has read the interview of Christ with Nico- 
demus c.annot be an infidel, does not want to be one ; 
he finds in it enough for intellect, heart, imagination, 
and the immediate claim and responsibility of life. 

Rskkusncks. .Will. 34. — Spurgeon, S&nnons^ vol. xlv. 
No. 2r»24. Joseph Parker, City Temple Pulpit, vol. ii. p. 140. 
Expodtof (0th Series), vol. x. p. 277. 

THE KINGDOM OF CHRIST 
‘ My kingdom is not of this world.’— J ohn xviii. 36 . 

Thesk words are not merely the rejection of one 
alternative, they are the affirmation of another. 
There is a kingdom of which Jesus Christ claims to 
be the Ruler, hut it is not an earthly one. He refuses 
to leave II is Judge under a mistaken impression. It 
is remarkable that all four ifvangelists give us in 
almost the same language the question of Pilate and 
the answer of Christ as to the Kingship of our Lord. 
Art Thou a king? or Art Thou the kin^ of the 
Jews? gets the reply, ‘Thou sayest it* — in other 
words, ‘Thou sayest right I am a king.* What 
seemingly strange contrasts in mental attitude may 
be noticed in Jesus Christ ! In His daring declara- 
tion of His official position we catch a very different 
note from that struck when He is acknowledging the 
loneliness or difficulty of His everyday life. Is it the 
same Peraon Who says at one time, ‘ The Son of man 
hath not where to lay His head,* and at another 
makes the great dcclaratit n, ‘To-day shalt thou be 
with Me in Paradise,* in i*esponse to the cry of ‘ Lord, 
remember me when Thou comest into Thy kingdom * ? 
TTie boldness of Jesus Christ in His official capacity 
is remarkable. He is labouring to win the world, yet 
He adopts means calculated to repel the worldling. 
What attraction could there be to any self-seeking 
listener in the words ‘My kingdom is not of this 
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world * ? The immediate result must surely be to 
make all to whom the things of earth are precious 
turn away from One Who in effect says that there is 
no temporal glory to be gained by enlisting under 
His banner. ‘ He that will come after Me, let him 
deny himself, take up his cross, and follow Me.* The 
only thing that seems to be assured to the subject of 
the kingdom of Christ is that if he is loyal he shall 
suffer at the world’s hands. Jesus Christ showed, 
indeed, in the whole of His scheme for this world’s 
betterment what one writer calls a ‘ prodigious 
originality 

I. How unlike are His methods to those used by 
ordinary people who desire influence, and, indeed, to 
those recommet)ded by some of the shrewd ones of the 
earth I Jesus Christ makes no attempt to win popu- 
lar favour. Time and again He has opportunities 
which He seems almost of set determination to reject. 
He receives worldly advice from those who have 
thrown in their lot with Him ; He repels it with in- 
dignation, going so far in one case as to tell St. Peter 
that Me regaids his counsel as proceeding from Satan 
himself. Again, He will not ask for national patron- 
age or protection for His teaching, or for its exponents. 
His attitude in the judgment-hall is that which He 
imposes upon His followers. Instead of allowing an 
appeal to the then mistress of the world, the Roman 
Empire, He ostracises His disciples. The days are 
to come when ‘ Whosoever killeth * a Christian ‘ shall 
think that He doeth God a service *. None of those 
ties which bind men together are to be used for the 
advancement of C'hristianity. Nay, the faith of our 
Lord is to l)e the innocent cause of disunion between 
members of the same household ; the crucified Saviour 
has a sword in His hand. Nor shall the Faith be 
propagated by the great ones of the earth. The 
army of Christ is captained by a few fisherfolk, and 
the weak are chosen lo confound the strong. Still, 
there is absolute confidence as to victory. No deep- 
laid plans, no long debates, no council of war distin 
guish the ushering in of the new kingdom. The 
demand of Jesus Christ for recognition as the example 
and the King of humanity is decisive and unqualified. 
It is, indeecl, Pilate himself who, all unknowingly, 
acts as herald of the new Monarch when He brings 
Jesus before the people and cries : — 

B<3hold tho man, 

Behold your King. 

Had it been a worldly Empire that was desired, the 
means used no doubt would have been different. It 
was to be a kingdom truly — a kingdom in the world 
assuredly — but not a kingdom of the world. The 
new Sovereign was to Ic^ His subjects to regard 
what to the worldly was precious as unworthy of 
the citizens of the heavenly kingdom. All the poor 
motives actuating humanity were to be enriched by 
a willing subjection to a new set of ideals, the laws of 
the new Monarch. 

II. We find, however, that there is no forcing of 
the world into obedience. The sword of the King is 
not to be used in order to coerce into subjection, out 
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in order to cut down the ob'^tacles imped ii»g the pro- 
gress of humanity on its way to the kingdom of 
heaven. Jesus ( nrist has no room in His Empire 
for slaves. Those who accept His sovereignty must 
do so of their own free will. They are to be inspired 
to do so by the realisation, thiough knowledge of the 
K ng, that he supjilies in His pei*sonality the demands 
of our loyalty. ‘ My kingdom is not of this world.* 
It does not ori_^inate in this world, it is not inspired 
by worldly ideals. Would you be subjects of it you 
must get above the world. With this feeling in the 
soul, humanity can soon realise that C.’hrist is its 
King. But until there is this longing for the un- 
worldly there cannot be the readii'.ess to subjection 
to ( hrist. It is too much the habit of (Christian 
teachei*s to-day to assume that by earthly means you 
can change hearts. Our Ix)nl wins not by cviieful 
instruction, not by the world’s means, but by the 
persuasion of His pci^sonality. 

Assuredly the kingdom of Christ is not of this 
world. Earth has neither the power nor the love to 
accomplish such results as He attained. But in order 
to win men to loyalty, to nerve to heroism, to stimu- 
late in effort, to raise above the world, the methods 
of Chi ist are true ones. Man only lives when he has 
learned the beauty of losing his life for what is noble. 
Man is then only useful to the world when he is not 
of the world. Man is only man when he has got 
ideals which lift him up beyond his worldly self : — 

Unless above himself he can 

Exalt himself, how poor a thing is man. 

To do the right in an unworldly way is, after all, the 
('hrist-like attitude. Does not this help us to see the 
usefiihiess of all faithful and unselfish labom*? How 
sti’unge,,. for instance, it is to think ot antagonism 
between the Christian and tbe man of science ! The 
searcher after truth in any field is a partner with, and 
at the same time a subject of, Jesus Christ Thei'e 
is no one w^ho with unworldly motive is giving himself 
to .such study as may make clearer to men the mind 
of the Almighty who is not doing Christ-like work. 
To Jesus was confided the grandest of all tasks — the 
suhje tion of mankind to a life of high ideals, the 
j/ijsing of human nature to a heavenly atmosphere, 
to the act e[)tance of the sovereignty of the Crucified. 
So long as work, of whatever kind, is being done on 
such lines the worker is one who has indeed a king- 
dom, but whose realm is above and beyond this world. 

- TI Russell Wakefield, The Ouardian, 18th 
November, 1910. 

John xviri. 36. 

As Christianity appeared amid the imperial civilisa- 
tion of Home, 80 now, amid the chaos of modem 
civilisation, music starts forth on a similar mission. 
Each exclaims, ‘ My kingdom is not of this world *. — 
Wagner. 

John xviil 36. 

Christ* s kingdom was not of this world. Not only 
did the manner of His death annihilate the aspii'a- 
tions of all who had hoped for a temporal Messiah, 


but it is clear from the silence or brevity of pagan 
writers that the whole series of events which cul- 
minated in the Crucifixion passed unnoticed by the 
Roman world, and were for the public of the clay ot 
no political importanca Christianity could never 
have attained its spirituality, its adaptability to all 
climes and races, had it been connected with any 
particular form of government or society. But in the 
history of Mohammedanism all these conditions were 
revei-sed. The temporal success of the founder has 
proved ultimately the failure of his system as a 
world-wide religion. He was not crucified. On the 
contrary, it is eminently characteristic of him that he 
dec-lined to believe that Christ .suffered this punish- 
ment, evidently considering that Cod could not have 
allowed so great a Prophet to perish so ignoininiou.sly. 
— Sir Charles Eliot, Turkey in Europe, p. 164. 

Rekkrenoes. — XVI 11. — K. I'aget, Christum World 
Pulpit, vol. Ivi. p. 245. R. J. Wardell, Preacher s Mayaavue, 
vol. xix. p. 28. J. Clidord, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
xliii. p. 280. J. B. Mozley, University Sermons, p. 1. J. M. 
Gibbon, Christum World Pulpit, vol. li. p. 298. T. Arnold, 
Sermons, vol. iv. p. 810. XVI II. 36-39. — C. Bosanquet, T%$ 
Consoler and the Sufferer, p. 224. 

THE DIVINE POWER OF THE CROSS 

‘Pilate therefore said unto Him, Art Thou a king then? 
Jesus answered, Thou sayest that I am a king.*— John 
xviir. 37 . 

The question was put in scornful incredulity, perhaps 
in jest: the answer was a solemn and emphatic 
affirmative. In the days of His popularity He had 
refused to be made a king. He had never called 
Himself a king. In the hour of His deepest humilia- 
tion, when everything seemed lo>t except His gootl- 
ness, He was most of all the King. He knew then, 
what we know now, that His real kingship would 
come from His cross, that His true crown would be 
woven out of these thorns and nails and spears, and 
that in the hours of utter weakness and shame would 
be laid the foundations of His world- wide throne of 
powder. 

I. To take any sort of general survey of Christendom 
is to see that it is the ci-oss power of Jesus which 
has given Him dominance and supremacy in the 
thoughts of men, that His .sufferings have lifted Him 
into kingship. Pass thiough any of those lands 
where the Romish Church holds sway, and you meet 
at every turn with symbols and figures of the CruciHed. 
I do not say that all this cruel realism is beautiful, 
or that these often vulgar representations of His 
physical agony appeal to our highest sense of rever- 
ence. I only emphasise this fact, that in all these 
lands it is the cross which holds men’s minds and 
a sacrificial love which constrains their worship. Nor 
is it greatly otherwise in Protestant lands, though we 
use few or no pictures and images to stimulate faith’s 
sluggish imagination. Ever on the horizon of our 
devotions — nay, in the very centre of our worship — 
there is a cross. 

IL Again, when we try to estimate the SaviouPs 
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])()wor over the thoughts, emotions, and action.^ of 
men, we fix our eyes once more upon the cross, and 
there begin, continue, and end. The charm of His 
human personality has swayed and enraptured a few 
mind.s, hut the mass of men have been melted and 
overpowered by the mystery of His sacrifice, and the 
pathos of His teans. Truly, it is Calvary that has 
nnide Him king. 

HI. And now when we ask the secret of this power 
we are bafHcd. It is for the most part inscrutable. 
\Ve can but see this much — that it craws the human 
h(‘art to it with irresistible force, because there (1) 
the heavy-laden conscience of the world finds deliver- 
ence. (2) .Again, the cross has drawn the human 
heart because continually have men felt that it 
brought (iod Jown into tlu 'sphere of human sorrows 
and made Him an insejiarablc part of the jiangs and 
gi'iefs of 1 1 is alllicted children. (3) And, lastly, the 
cm-s slow I V drawing the whole world to it because 
I he world in its deepc'st and truest thoughts is more 
.md more discerning and feeling that only in the 
spirit of the cross, in the thon^its and ideals and 
motives of the cross and the spread of these things 
through the mass of human life, can there he any 
hope of I he regeneration of hiininnity and the re- 
newal <)f the world.- J. (r. Grkknhouoh, The Gross 
in Moihrn [>. 14 . 

IIkkkmkn( Ks. — XVI II. JT. — HishopStubhs, (Jhristian World 
l*ulpit, V tl. xlv. p. 121). II. H. Almonil, SermoTis by a Lay 
Head .\lafifer^ p. l^JO. S. A. I'ipple, 2'fte Admiring Quests p. 
15. W. K. Chadwick, The Record^ vol. xxvii. p. 1012. VV. 
Mail*, Christian World Pulpit^ vol. lii. p. 20. Spurgeon, 
i^ermons, vol. xviii. No. 108G ; vol. xlix. No. 2820. J. Koble, 
i^trm^ons for the fL>hj p. 57. Walter C, Smith, Sermoiu, 
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‘ Pilate saith to Him, what is truth ? ’—John xviii. 38. 

llui what is truth ? ’ Fwas Pilate’s question put 

'Po 'rruth itself, that deigned him no reply. 

And wherefore? will not God impart His light 
'To them that ask it? — Freely — His His joy. 

His glory and His nature, to impart. 

Hut to the proud, uncandid, insincere. 

Or negligent enquirer, not a spark. — Cowher, 

Rkkerences. — XVIII. 88 . — A. G. Mortimer, The Church* i 
Lessons for the Christian pt. ii. p. 880. Bishop Winning- 

toii-ingrain, The Men who Crucify Christ, p. 20. J. Gas- 
quoino, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 132, Spurgeon, 
Sermo7iSy vol. x xviii. No. 1044. S. A. Brooke, <8[«mon« (2ud 
Sc'ries), p. 294. Expositor (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 359. 
.W ill. 40. G. W. Brameld, Practical Sermons, p. 117, 
Spurceon, Sermofis, vol. x. No. 595. C. Stanford, The Even- 
ing of our Lord*s Ministry, p. 273. XIX. 1. — J. M. Neale, 
Seimons Preached in Sarhrille College Chapel, vol. ill. p. 328. 
XIX. 1-5. — (\ Stanford, The Evening of our Lord! s Ministry, 
p. 289. XIX. 1-10.- A. Maclaren, Exposifiam of Holy 
Scripture — St. John, p. 244. XIX. 4-0. — H. S. Holland, 
Christicm Woild Pulpit, vol. Ivii. p. 321. XIX. 5. — Arch- 
bishop Magee, Sermons cd Bath, p. 149, C. S. Mactarland, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. lx. p. 119. R. J. Campbell, 
Ody Temple Sermons, p. 50, XIX. C, — T. P. Crosse, Selrmone 
(2nd Series) p. 58. 


THE SILENCE OF JESUS 

‘ When Pilate therefore heard that saying, he was the more 

afraid : and went again into the judg^ent^hall, and saith 

unto Jesus, Whence art Thou ? But Jesus gave him no 

answer.'- John xix. 8, 9. 

The Ijord riesus did not deal with every man in pre- 
cisely the same way. If you would not misundeistand 
iny meaning, I would say that He was not equally 
frank with every man, but treated each according to 
tlie spirit uhich He found in each. As I have been 
meditating on the deportment of the Living and In- 
carnate Word in this recorded instance, I think 
I have seen in Him a close analogy to the Written 
Word. The Scriptures, which ai’e so responsive to 
some, are silent to others. The extent to which 
the Bible is a revelation to any man is conditioned 
very largely by the moral character and distinctive 
principles of the man himself. 

I. Among the influences in men which make the 
Bible a silent book to them, we find prejudice. If 
you bring a full pitcher to the spring, you can take 
no water away from it. If the mind be already made 
up to reject the Bible, it can get no answers from 
it to any of its questions. We must not, therefore, 
allow ourselves to be overawed by the mental great- 
ness of many who have affirmed that Jesus in the 
Scriptures has given no answer to them. For more 
than intellect is needed here — even the docile, 
candid, guileless spirit, together with the religious 
sense ; and in the absence of these, the mightiest mind 
will go astiay. Here is the law ; ‘ If any man be 
willing to do His will, he shall know of the doctrine 
whether it be of God, or whether I speak of myself’. 
Nor ought it to be forgotten here that the same pre- 
judice that makes the Scriptures as a whole a sealed 
book to so many operates also in the embittering of 
religious controversy, and the keeping of Chj istians 
from coming to agreement regarding the teachings of 
the Bible. 

II. Habitual indulgence in sin will prevent us from 
receiving any answer^ to our inquiries from the 
Scriptm’es, The man who is constantly hammering 
boiler plates soon liecomes deaf from the very noise 
which he and his fellow-workmen make by theii* 
hammering. The hand becomes horny and callous 
by tlu? constant doing of that very thin^ which at 
first blistered it and made it bleed. And in the same 
way the conscience becomes hardened, and the spiritual 
peivejition becomes blinded by habitual sin. When 
the life is immoral the Scriptmes are silent to the man. 

III. The influence of scej)tical philosophy makes 
the Bible silent to those who are under its power. 
For this again is a case of prejudice. A man comes 
to the Scriptures with convictions already formed 
which are at variance with their principles, and so it 
is not strange that they have nothing for him ; and 
before he gets any help out of them, or any revelation 
that will benefit him, he must get rid of the false 
philosophy which he has accepted. The sum ol the 
matter, then, is that what we get from Christ or from 
the Scriptures will depend entirely on the di.sposition 
which we bring to Him or them. 
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Kbkeiixnobs. — XIX. 10. — A. M. Fairbairn, Chf^tian World 
Pul) it, vol. xlvi. p. 113. XIX. 10, 11. — H. I*. Liddon, Uni- 
v^rtity Sermon* (2nd Series), p. 300. C. Bosanquet, Ths 
Oonsoler and the Sufferer, p. 241. R. J. Campbell, Sermon* 
Addreised to Individual*, p. 51. XIX. 11. — R. W, Dale, 
Christum World Pulpit, vol. xlviii. p. 203. J. M, Neale, 
Sermons Preached in SackvilU College Chapel, vol. iil. p. 349. 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. xii. p. 33. XIX. 12-16. — H. S. 
Seekings, Preacher'* Magazine, vol. xviii. p. 124. XIX, 13. 

J. M. Neale, Sermons Preachd in Sackville College Chapel, 

vol. iii. p. 363. Expositor (4th Series), vol. viii. pp. 221, 296 ; 
ibid. vol. ix. p. 123. XIX. 14. — Spurgeon, Sermon*, vol. 
xxiii. No. 1353. Expositor (4th Series), vol. v. p. 10. XIX. 
16. — J. J. Blunt, Plain Sermon*, p. 186. Spurgeon, Sermon*, 
vol. ix. No, 497. Expositor {QtYi Series), vol. ii. p. 69. XIX. 
16, 17. — J. M. Neale, Sermon* Preaxhed in Sackville College 
Chapel, vol. i. p. 231. XIX. 17. — VV. P. Balfern, Lesson* 
from Jesus, p. 217. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxviii. No. 1683. 
J. M. Neale, Sermon* Preached in Sackville College Chapel, 
vol. iii. p. 380. XIX. 17, IB. — A. M. Fairbairu, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. li. p. 328. XIX. 17-30.— A. Maclaren, 
Exposition* of Holy Scripture — St. John, p. 252. XIX. 18. 
— J. M. Neale, Sermon* Preached in SackvilU College Chapel, 
vol. hi. p. 399. 

THE INSCRIPTION ON THE CROSS 

* And Pilate wrote a title and put it on the cross. And the 
writing was, Jesus of Nazareth, the king of the Jews.* — 
John xix. 19. 

Let us read this inscription in the light of its .setting. 
I take three points. Fii'st, the consuimnating claim 
of (.’hrist. Secondly, the [woofs of that claim. And 
thirdly, the unalterable verdict which each man must 
pass upon it. 

I. First, the consummating claim of Christ. 
FiVery reader of the New Testament is familiar with 
the claims made by Jesus. (1) He claimed, to begin 
with, to be the final moral authority of the race. 
When He stood up in the synagogues, when He 
gathered His disciples around Him, when He spoke 
at men's tables or to the multitudes by the seashore 
or in the Temple, He claimed to make the final and 
absolute revelation of the things of God. 

(2) A second claim Jesus made was to a perfect holi- 
ness. This claim very naturally was seldom openly 
on His lips. Only once, when slander was busy with 
His life and depreciation was quick with its scom, did 
He put the question, ‘ Which man of you convicteth 
Me of sin ? * 

(3) A third claim of Jesus is to be the judge of all 
men. It is one of the slightly noticed marvels of 
Christ’s life that all who stand in His presence find 
themselves judged. What He claimea in parable 
and in prophecy, what men felt in.stinctively when 
He was on earth, as we all feel it now, was what Paul 
declared in his solemn words, *We must all appear 
before the judgment seat of Christ 

(4) But Christ’s consummating claim is to be a 
king. Jesus might have been the last and greatest 
piophet of God, the supreme authority of the con- 
science, the wearer of a stainless momi beauty, and 
even the instant and finsl judge of humanity, and 


yet He would not have been enthroned as a king. As 
a matter of simple fact, Christ did not achieve His 
kinghood until He hung where Pilate nailed Him 
and set His title over His head on the cross. It is the 
cross of Christ which is His throne. It was because 
He hung upon the cross that His followei-s went out 
into all the lands where Caesar’s name was known 
speaking of * Another king, one Jesus 

II. In the second place, the proof of this claim. 
The fii'st line of proof must lie within the Gospels. 

This first line of proof broadens out to a second 
which may have a more convincing appeal for some 
minds. That proof is the history of Christeudom and 
the increa.sing dominion of its Christ. Who is king 
to-day ? Enter any picture gallery and ^ou will find 
that the face which hangs on every wall is the face of 
Him in whom the excellency of the knowledge of the 
glory of God has been revealed. Charles Lamb set 
the truth in his own quaint and tender way, when he 
said that if Sliakes[)eare entered the room we should 
all ri.sc and bow, but if Jesus came in we should all 
kneel. 

There is a third line of proof which I do no mor * 
than mention. I'hat is the personal devotion of His 
subjects. The imagination falters when it attempts 
in a backward glance to call up the millions who have 
lived and died lor Jesus. The unquestioned heroes of 
humanity are the saints and martyrs of Christ Their 
names shine like the stai's of the firmament. Their 
sainthood at its best and highest has the wisdom and 
sanity and joy and the splendour of sacrifice which 
only the devotion to their king can give. 

HI. In the third place, there is the ^inalterable 
verdict on this claim. Towards this claim of Jesus 
there were three attitudes taken up on the day of the 
cross. These three attitudes are taken up to-day. 
Some, like the chief priests, fiercely deny it. You 
can hear their cries repeated in much of our popular 
literature. It is keen with confident |)ix)test in the 
pages of the subtle criticism of unbelieving scholarship. 
It is hoai'se with passion in the secular journals of the 
mob. Again, some, like Pilate, disregard it. Much 
that Jesus said and did evokes their sympathy and 
wins their commendation. But His claim to be the 
king, with absolute authority over the lives and 
destinies of men, they think to be an unreality, and 
a demand to l^ ignored. ’Fhe third attitude is that 
of those who, like Mary the mother of Jesus and 
Mary Magdalene and John the disciple, read the 
inscription and bow down in consent. But mark 
this truth, that whether a man deny it, or disregard 
it, or consent to it in devotion, he comes to a day 
and an hour when he finds his verdict unalterable, and 
he uses the words of Pilate either in pride or in petu- 
lance or in adoring gladness, ‘ What I have written I 
have written — W. M. Clow, The Day of the Cross, 
p. 199. 

RBFaRBNOBS. — XIX. 19. — J. Trevor, Type* and the Antitype^ 
p. 232. A. Maclaron, Exposition* of Holy Scripture— St. John, 
p. 268. XIX. 19, 20. — J. Macdonald, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. Iv. p. 326. Bishop Alexander, Verhum Cruris, p. 111. 
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THE THREEFOLD INSCRIPTION ON THE 
CROSS 

And it wu written in Hebrew, end Greek, end Letin.’ — John 

XIX. 20 . 

W HAT were these three lan^ua^es used in the inscrip- 
tion that hung above the head of the dying Jesus? 
liach had its own note, its own significance and 
cliaracter, summing up in itself the character of a 
nation. The Hebrew was the language of religion ; 
the Greek was the language of culture ; the Latin was 
the language of power. 

I. And Pilate wrote a title and put it on the 
cro-'S, and it was written in Hebrew — and Hebrew is 
til ‘ language of religion. The Hebrew did not argue 
the existence of God : he presupjX)sed it. He is ^e 
crowning achievement of a race whose special mission 
it was to reveal God, and that writing on the cross is 
iiulelible, and amid all the changes of the ages has 
only grown clearer and more indubitable in signifi- 
cance — Jesus, the king of the Jews. For us, on whom 
the (‘uds of the work! have come, the lesson is, then, 
unmistakable. In the language sacred to l eligion Jesus 
is proclaimed the King of all religion. In no other 
religion, in no other scheme of morality or social ser- 
vice, can we find security ; we are driven to the refuge 
of Christ. 

II. And Pilate wrote a title and put it on the cross, 
and it was written in Greek, the language of culture 
— Mcsus the King*. How may we best sum up the 
essenc!e and spirit of Greek teaching and philosophy? 
Broadly generalising, we may say that the Greek had 
taught the world two things, the first of which was 
the dcjification of the present. The Greek had also 
done another thing for the world : he had boldly 
created his gods out of the materials of human nature. 
Fo.- us, again, the lesson is clear. The spirit of the 
Greek has not left, and will never leave, the world. 
Wherever there is youth, there is the love of life, 
and joy in the beauty of the earth, and the deifica- 
tion of the present. No man can ever reach the 
full stature of his intellectual life who is ignorant of 
Christ. 

III. And Pilate wrote a title, and put it on the 
cross, and it was wi-itten in Latin, the language of 
power — 'Jesus the King*. Three great ideals governed 
the Roman civilisation, and they also, but in a nobler 
form, were the ideals of Jesus. (1) Rome sought to 
fashion unity in religion, and so did Jesus, when He 
i( duced religion to its simplest elements. (2) Rome 
aimed at universidity in empire, and so did Jesus — 
only He sought to gain it by spiritual and not carnal 
weapons. (3) Rome taught worship of the State as 
the basis of all teligion, and fidelity to the State as 
the highest expression of religion ; Jesus also taught 
tliat loyalty to the invisible kingdom of God and His 
righteousness was the only real lorm of religion. The 
title of king is written on the cross : do we discern 
therein mockery or truth ? Can it be truly said that 
Christ has proved Himself a king ? I think it can, 
and eighteen centuries are its witness. — W. J. Dawson, 
The Comrade Christ, p. 113. 


THE INSCRIPTION ON THE CROSS 

John xix, 20. 

Bishop Pearson, speaking of languages as part of the 
requiiemcnts for a theologian, says, 'Tres in titulo 
crucis coiisecratae sunt *. His words were quoted by 
Bishoi) King of Lincoln in his paper on Clerical Study. 
The Love and Wisdom of Ood, p. 344. 

Kepbrbnoks. — XIX. 22. — G. T. Newton, Preacher’s Maga- 
zine, vol. xii. p. 108. J. M. Neiile, Sermons Preached in Sack- 
vilU College Chapel, vol. iv. p. 103. Expositor (6th Series), vol. 
V. p. 119. A. Mad are II, Expositions of Holy Scripture — St 
John, p. 266. XIX. 23. — Expositor (4th Series), vol. ix. 
p. 468. 

MARY THE MOTHER OF JESUS 

‘Now there stood by the cross of Jesus His mother.^ — J ohn 
XIX. 25. 

Mary standing by the cross, patient and resigned, 
in the unspeakable anguish of her motherhood, is 
doing the typical deed of her life. No other could so 
fully have told the story or interpreted the mind of 
Jesus, yet no syllable, either of appeal or of protest or 
of sorrow, come from her. And as we think upon 
her character, it seems to express itself in three dom- 
inating traits. 

I. Of these three outstanding features the first is 
her inwardness. It is difficult to express in a single 
word that quality which penetrates her whole thought 
and action, but there is no better word for it than 
inwardness. Her spotless purity to the utmost depths 
of thought and motive ; her lowly, simple ways ; her 
few, soft appealing words ; her gracious considerate- 
ness ; her marvellous silences ; her tenderness of feel- 
ing — ' a thought ungentle couldna be the thought * of 
Mary of Nazareth — all indicate the inwaixlness of her 
character. When we think of the vanity which might 
have been bred in her by such a Son, the presumption 
which might have marked her words and deeds, when 
we realise how impossible to her is any flaunting for- 
wcu-dness, wc understand that deep inwardness which 
kept silent when other women wailed around her, 
which had no cry even to the cross, which could 
nourish the sure persuasion that He who reads the 
hearts of all would discern her sorrow and supply her 
need. 

II. The second notable trait of Mary*s character is 
her snbmtssiveness. Art, with its keen eye for a 
pathetic and typical situation, htis often drawn Mary 
at the foot of the cross, and always in the attitude of 
perfect submission, not even lifting her eyes. Her 
sorrow can be matched by that of no other, yet she 
stands uncomplaining, fulfilling her last ob^ience, 
steadList in her faith. That act of submission was 
but the summing up of her life, the closing and final 
expression of that grace which bore the rebuke at the 
marriage feast without rejoinder, accepted His per- 
plexing words, ‘ Wist ye not that I must be about My 
Fathers business,* without further chiding, and fii-st 
of all, when the secret of the Lord was with her, and 
He showed her His covenant, bowed low before the will 
of God with her meek answer, * Behold the handmaid 
of the Lord : be it unto me according to Thy word *. 
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III. Tho third notable trait in Mary’s character 
is her self-sacrifice. The sacrifice of the cross is the 
sacrifice* of Jesus. But it was the sacrifice of the 
Father likewise * who spared not His own Son, but 
deli vei ed Him up for us all \ And it was also the 
sacrifice of Mary, who stood in meek acquiescence 
to SCO her Son die. J"his sacrifice of Mary has been 
finely conceived by Holman Hunt He has drawn 
t!u carpenter s shop at Nazareth. Jesus stands at His 
l)c‘i)ch with uplifted arms, as though in a moment of 
i.s|)iration, and Mary, stooping l)ehind Him, sees the 
sliadow of His arms cast on a wall before Him. To 
her forelwwiing heart, it is the shadow of a cross. It 
is a fine suggestion of the chilling fear which early 
possessed her heart, and bet*ame a heavier sorrow a.s 
He |)as.sed onward in His ministry, and now was 
realised in this dying hour. ‘ A sword shall pierce 
their own heart also,’ Simeon had prophesied. Now 
standing by the cross .she felt its sharp thrust, and 
she bowed her head as she made the mother’s last 
sacrifice. ‘ The Lord gave, ai]d the Lord hath taken 
away ; bl-.ssed be the name of the Lord,’ w/is the 
psalm that she chanted in spirit — \V. M. (’i.ow, The 
Day of the Cross ^ p. 255. 

THE TWO SAINT MARIES AT THE CROSS 

* There stood by the cross of Jes is His mother and Mary 
Magdalene.’ — J ohn xix. 25. 

TauLY the ( aptain of our salvation, who knew what 
was in man, chose for Himselt most valiant soldiers to 
assist at His death. His Blessed Mother who.se trust 
never waven‘d ; the thief who, next to her, showed 
gi*eat(jr faith than aiiy other Saint ; St, Mary Mag- 
dalene who so resolutely followed His example in de- 
spising the shame. We read of a t aptain in the Old 
I'estament who chose out a place where he knew that 
the valiant men were. Ot all such placi‘8 that the 
wt rid has ever seen, the greatest was th(‘ foot of fhe 
i-ross. — J. M. Nkai.k ^ermom in Sachnlle College 
Chapel^ vol. iv. p. 69 

IIkfrhknoks. — XIX. (». A. lierrv, Vision and Ihitij, p. 

157. J- Keble, Sermons f(rr thf. Ilnhj IVrrky p. 192. H. Mel- 
vill, Pe7L/iy Puljdt^ No. KJMJ, p. 495. ( . K. Aked, 77i« Oo7ir- 

age of the Cawnrd^ p. 117. J. (k M. Bellow, Christ in Life: 
Life in Christy p. i302. John Hunter, Chrutian World Pulpit^ 
vol. xlvi. p. 29B. R. C. IVeiich, Srnnons Mew and Oldy p. 241. 
J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in Sackviile Collf'ije thapef vol. 
iv. p. 07. W. M. Clow, The Day of the CVo-^ju, p. 2B3. Ex- 
pontoT (Otli Series), vol. viii. p. 055 ; ibid. (7th Series), vol. 
V. p. 30 ; ibid. vol. vi. p. 408. XIX. 25, 20. — J. M. Neale, 
Sennons Precuhed in Sackviile College Chapel, vol. i. p. 244. 
MX. 25 27.- Bishop Welldon, The Gospel in a Great City, 
p. IBl. XIX. 20. — A. (I. Mortimer, The Chief Virtues of 
Man, p. 47. Expositor (Ctti Senes), vol. vi. p. 100. 

THE CONSIDERATENESS OF JESUS 

‘When Jesus therefore saw His mother and the disciple stand- 
ing by whom He loved, He saith unto His mother, Woman, 
behold thy Son 1 Then saith He to the disciple, Son, be- 
hold thy mother. ’“John xix. 26, 27. 

I. It is neither wise nor true to the spirit of the Evan- 
gelists to make too much of the physical suffering of 
the cross. Jesus Himself despised it. But here it 


adds to the grace and greatness of His deed. He 
came to Calvary after a night of sleeplessness, follow- 
ing on the agony in the garden, when the sweat stood 
like drops of blood on His brow. During tho long 
anguish of the morning, He stood for hours with no 
one to bid Him rest, and He was scourged and crowned 
with thorns, and smitten by the soldier’s rough palms. 
His limbs refused the weight of the cross on the way. 
He came to His dying act, with every nerve quivering 
with exhaustion, and every muscle crying out with 
[)ain He hung upon His cross, with the nails piercing 
His hands and leet, and He felt the agony of an unap- 
pea.sahle thii*st, and that slow chill which told Him 
that the shadow of death was upon Him. And al- 
though it may not so stir our human imagination, ,-till 
more awful w’lis tin* travail of His soul. The burden 
of human sin which He must bear alone, and the felt 
approacli of that tide of foi*sakenness which swept for 
a moment between Him and the Father, were agonies 
which even David’s c onscience could not have fath- 
omed. Who would have aught but words of praise 
had He con(!entrat('d every thought and word on the 
great redemption deed? Yet He lifts His eyes to 
look ufxin His mother. A flood of recollection, we can 
boldly say of Him who took upon Him our nature, 

t )assed over 1 1 im. The home in Naziireth, in His vision, 
lid the walls of Jerusalem. The crooning of His 
mother’s voice as she sung her lullaby to Him ; the 
feel and pressure* of His mother’s arms ; the tending 
of her care as His boyhood grew to strength ; the 
revcTent wondering of her mind as He bore more 
plainly the marks of His divinity, and the piercing of 
her ht*Hrt as H(* strained forward to the cro.ss — all came 
hack to Him. .Now also clear before* Him rises the 
picture of her futtire. The widow’s loneIine.ss made 
more desolate, the whitened hair given another sorrow 
«as it goes down to the grave, age feeling its failing 
strength, poverty and homelessness stinting her of the 
sw<*et comforts of life ! He masters His agony, He 
refuses His groan, and in brief words, never forgotten 
by two of those who heard them. He said : ‘ Woman, 
behold thy Son ‘Son, behold thy mother.’ The 
disciple, who understood Jesus be.st, fulfilled His charge 
by taking her to his own home. Love needs only a 
hint. 

II. Every one must feel the charm and power of 
this grace of coiisideratene.s.s. Every one realises the 
wideness or its sphere. Of deeds like this our human 
hearts and lives are in sore and constant need. 

The spheres in which this grace Is most needed ai e 
always those in which it seems to be mo.«t difficult of 
exercise. It is easiest in the greater experiences of 
life, in times of trial and .sorrow, in days of sickness, 
and in the manifest calamities of life. There are many 
who bestow abounding gifts of mercy then, who let 
whole days of common life pass without a kindly word. 
The searching t^ts of a deep considerateness, a con- 
siderateness that costs, art* to he found in the rough 
business, the daily conmioiiplace intercours'*, ihe 
worries, the vexations, and the petty mortific.itiou* 
of life. 
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III. How shall we win this lovely and most potent 

grace ? 

When Jesus looked on His mother He thought 
with His heart. And this grace can be learned, not 
even in the least measure of it, nowhere except at the 
cross. The man who has onlv passed by the cross, 
and in some hour of tender /ecting understood arul 
sympathised with this deed of Jesus, cannot fail to 
acquire a desire after it, which will be operative in his 
character. Hut that will not suffice. We must accept 
the truth as it is in Jesus. We must look up at the 
cross for our forgiveness and our healing. We must 
accept that mastership of Him in whom God was 
reconciled unto us, who loves us in spite of all the evil 
of our nature, and now reconciles us to (iod, and as 
wc kneel at the cross in self-surrender, we shall hear 
and feel the compelling power of the call : ‘ Be ye 
kind one to anotht r, tender-hearted, forgiving one 
anothcT, e ven as God, for ('hrist’s sake, hath forgiven 
you — W. M. Clow, The Day of the Gross, p. 271. 

JESUS PROVIDING FOR HIS OWN 

* Woman, behold Thy son . , . Behold thy mother. ’—John 
XIX. 26, 27. 

Herr we see Jesus forgetful of Himself providing 
for His own. In this word Jesus is the hel|:)er of 
those who have home duties, and we draw near to the 
cross because Jesus here hallows, blesses, and sanctifies 
home life. 

I. Notice the tenderness of the Saviour for the 
lonely. 'Tlu* lonely are very close to the heart of 
Jesus Christ. He understands their loneliness, He 
shares it, He ministers to it It would be well if 
we Church people could, by our freedom fi*om foolish 
reserve and pride, by our freedom from the spirit 
of controversy, make the Church what it ought 
to be — the true home of the lonely. And yet 
there is no doubt that Jesus is here trying to 
helj) those whose life of discipline, and trial, and 
of [ireparation, is chiefly carried on in their own 
home. 

II. He teaches the blessedness of ho!ne life. Home 
is for most of us the training place for heaven. In 
the humble and unnoticed duties of husband to wife, 
of wife to husband, of children to parents, of servant 
to master, however humble be that round of duties, 
those (jualities are being developed, those graces of 
character are growing to perfection which are, after 
all, the mainstay of cities and of nations. There is^ 
something unspeakably sacred in the life of home, 
and I love totnink that my blessed Saviour gathered 
those whose lot is cast in families by His cross, and, 
though His heart is open to the lonely that have not 
the ble.ssings of home, yet He lets Ilis benediction 
rest on those to whom He has given the blessedness 
of home life. 

III. And then consider the things that threaten 
home life in its security and peacefulness. There is 
the great army of the homeless. By whose fault are 
they homeless, and what is to be done to cope with 
this ever-increasing and most unnatural evil that is 
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eating away the very life of our nation, the homeless 
condition of so many of the poor? And then there 
are other evils which threaten home life. There is a 
dreadful short-sighted selfishness and love of pleasure 
that is unwilling to submit to the restraints of home. 
There is a great selfishness in every class of society 
on this matter. And then there are Godless homes, 
homes where the children are brought up without 
discipline, and without love, and without care. I^t 
us remember in passing the iniquities, the enormities 
revi^aled in our shameful divorce couits. And re- 
membering these things, let us pray to our God that 
a new spirit of devotion, nay, of patriotism, may be 
aroused among us, and that again our nation may be 
built up bv this pure, beautiful, family life which 
Jesus has blessed at the cross. 

THE WORD OF TENDER CARE 

* Woman, behold thy Son . . . Behold thy mother.' — ^J ohn 
XIX. 26, 27. 

The beloved mother is given into the charge of the 
beloved disciple. Love only can take charge of 
loved ones, and John was the disciple whom Jesus 
loved, and, although he docs not say it, thc' disciple 
who loved Jesus. 

I. After the Incarnation was given to man the 
blessed mother seems to retire behind the scenes ; we 
do not hear much about her — very little. Her work 
ill the world was to be the mother of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, her beginning and her end, her Alpha and hei* 
Omega, her first and her lost. Being His mother, 
she is here at His death-bed, under the cross. She 
does not appear during the Passion : she is not re- 
ported to have said anything or done anything. 
Each of the Evangelists gives us four chapters about 
the Passion, and all that was said and done, but the 
blessed mother is left out until we come to Calvary. 
Why do you think this was ? What aie we to gather 
from it? Surely, first of all, that His mother knew 
all these things — it was no news to her. The dear 
Loi*d and Mas.ter must have told her what was going 
to happen. 

II. And another point is this : she willed it. 
She made no complaint, no remonstrance against the 
cruelty of wicked men. She who said, ‘ Behold thc 
handmaid of the Lord : be it unto me according to 
Thy word,* knew that the word of God had gone out 
from everlasting that thus it must be. She uttered 
no word ; hci* will was the will of her Son. He laid 
down His life right willingly, and in His will was 
hers. She will not go on tester morning to bring 
spices to the tomb — not she. She will not show any 
faithless love She will not go to Him at all. Why ? 
She knows He is nt t there. * The secret of the Lord 
is with tho.se that fear Him.’ She knows, 

III. Wliat was it that distressed her so much 
then ? Wh V was it that the sword passed into her 
soul? What was the piercing of the soul, if she 
willed it ? (1) First, because she was His own mother. 
As our own Prayer Book says, He was ‘ of the sub- 
stance of the Virgin Mary His mother’. He was not 
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of the substance of any father ; He was twice as much 
of His mother as ever you or I are of ours, and that 
‘ twice His mother* was hers. He is all the world's, 
but still He is hers. Though He have the world's 
woi-ship, still her heart avers, ‘ The Child Divine be- 
longeth unto me '. And now you can understand 
the first reason why the sword was piercing her soul. 
(2) And the second. If she was the dear mother 
of Christ, she was still the dear daughter of God. 
Who was it that put her Son to death ? Who was 
it that was slaying Him ? The Church. Pilate 
would not have killed Him. It was Mary's Church. 
Brought up amid all the associations of the old 
service and the old ritual, as dear a daughter of Israel 
as ever lived, she saw that the Chief Priests and 
scribes had delivered Him np to be crucified. The 
thing was done by those she had loved * most. 
Heathens cannot crucify Jesus. I tell you who can 
erucity Him. The Church — only the Church. If 
the Lord Jesus Christ is to be put to death in these 
days it is by the Church of God — no one else can 
crucify Him. — A. H. Stanton. 

Rrfkrencks. — XIX. 2G, 27. — Robertson Nicoll, Ths 
J^rven IVonhfrom the CrosSj p. 37. IJisbop Alexander, Verhum 
Crucis^ p. 61. G. S. Barrett, The Seven Words from the Cross ^ 
p. 40. J. C. M. Bel lew, Christ in Life : Life in Christ, p. 
149. T. V. Tymms, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixx. p. 282. 

A. G. Mortimer, In the Light of the Cross, p. 28. XIX. 26- 
30. — Expositor (5th Series), vol. iii. p. 223. XIX. 27. — 

H. Grundy, Luncfieon Lectures at St. Paul's Cathedral^ p. 
d. Expositor (6th Series), vol. i. p. 372. 

I THIRST 

John xix. 28. 

(. If our Lord had only been a mere man, determined 
to brave it out and show a perfectly unflinching con- 
quest over His tormentors, He could have endured 
the nails to he driven through His bauds and feet 
without a word. He could have kept back this word, 
Init He said, 'I thirst,' and I thank Him from my 
heart, for it is a word of sympathy with me in my 
frequent bodily weariness, when I am trying to do 
the will of God. For we do get tired, phy.sicallv 
tired, even in prayer. Let us be real and true, and 
let us be on our guard. Th(* flesh and the Ix dy 
always say soft and tender things ol tin msclves. He 
on your guard : the body is sure to say soft and pitv- 
ing thitigs about itself and its own capabilities, but 
still, there is over and above that the fact that we 
are of different degrees of strength, and we cannot do 
what some peoj)le do ; and we should he much more 
cheerful, much better tempered, much happier, and 
get on much better with our spiritual duties, if some- 
times we had the humble amrage to say, ‘ I cannot 
do so much as you do, but I try, and I hope God will 
lead me on \ 

II. ‘I thirst' expressed a weakne.ss of body; but 
does it mean only tnat? I cannot think so. 

Surely it was from these very lips that we have 
heard the words before, ‘ Blessed are they that hunger 
and thirst after righU ousness, for they shall be filled 
One cannot but imagine that the Psalms which were 
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so frequently in our Lord's heart must have brought 
to His lips more than once, ‘ Like as the hart panteth 
for the waterbrooks, so longeth my soul after Thee, 
O God ; ye.i, my soul, my heart is athirat for Gcxl, 
even the living God'. There was a longing for some- 
thing to slake His natural thirst, ana there was a 
thirst, I venture to say, for the souls of men. It was 
a thirst for the satisfaction of His Father’s will, and 
therefore of His own will, that humanity might be 
restored, and made one in Them, as They were One. 
That, I believe, was the origin of this thh*st — athirst 
which WHS a longing for the souls of men, a hunger 
and thirst for righteousness, and for the accomplish- 
ment of the perfect will of God. 

III. In considering this word ‘I thirst,' I would 
beg YOU to ask yourselves, are you in any sense con- 
.scious of being able to make it your own ? Do you 
hunger and thirst for more knowledge of God ? If 
you know that at the pre.seiit moment but one-third 
of the people in the world are Christians, and hundreds 
only Cnristians in name, are you anxiou.s to make the 
conquests of Christ more perfect in England and out 
of England ? Or is the want of this spiritual ap- 
petite l^eeause you are still sick in sin, because you 
are not growing in grace, because you are not work- 
ing hard as Christ would have you work, as one real I v 
employed in His vineyard ? 

Do ask yourselves such questions, and resolve to 
have a more real relation to missionary work in 
lour ways: (1) by reading more about it, and the 
hundreds of millions who know nothing about Christ ; 
(2) by giving more of your means to help on their 
convei’sion ; (3) by praying for them; and lastly, 
by setting an example of the power of Chri.st in 
your own life so that the heathen may set.* that it is 
worth while becoming a Christ inn, because it is an 
advance towards the perfection of humanity, and the 
higher happines.s, the higher knowledge of the will of 
G^. — Bishop Edward King, Meditations on the 
Seven Last Words. 

THE PAINS OF THIRST 

John xix, 28. 

Ukrk we see that our Lord had a body, which, like 
our own, could feel the pains of thirst Like some 
fever-tossed [latient, after a night of suffering, as the 
darkness rolls away our Lord says, * I thirst ‘ Blessed 
are they which do hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ne.ss: for they .shall be filled.' 

I. How wonderfully do the Beatitudes correspond 
to the words from the cross. The various appetites 
of our nature were implanted in us by God in order 
to impel us to seek, and to do, that which is. for our 
good. (1) The appetites of the body, hunger and 
thirst, for instance, impel us to eat and drink, becau.se 
the body needs food to supply its waste. (2) But 
there are also appetites of the mind, or, rather, an 
appetite — that strange passion of curiosity, the desire 
to know, which is so deeply implanted in every child 
of man. God made the mind of man for truth, and 
in endowing it with the passion of curiosity He gave 
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bini that which would impel him to seek truth. Surely that word ‘ I thirst ' is not uttered to man. 
(8) But, affain, there is an appetite of the soui, the It must be taken as His plaint to Grod on hiffh. And, 

t )assion of love, the desire to possess the object of our if so, what is the lesson from it? We go about com- 
ove. Its true purpose is to impel us to seek God for plaining of our sufferings to each other. Each of us 
His own sake, to love God. has his own tale of discomfort, or of woe, or of an- 

il. Now, not only has each part of our nature its noyance ; but the real end of all suffering is to draw 
own appetite, whose office it is to impel us to supply us neai’er to God. We must cast ourselves boldly 
the needs of that part, but in order tnat the appetite upon God. We utter to Him the deep desires, the 
may be satisfied, that the need may be rightly sup- intensified longings of our hearts. That is surely the 
plied, we must take into account the character of the lesson of this cry of pain. 

food we eat; for all food is not alike — some nourishes, III. And then, thirdly, Jesus accepts pain, and 

other docs not, or only to a slight extent, while some especially the pain of His Psu^sion, as tne due reward 
food is actually poisonous. (1) We know that a of sin. He suffers, the Just for the unjust, that He 
very large proportion of the diseases of the body may may bring us to God. God*s will was that sin 
be traced to the food we eat As the health of the should suffer, and Jesus accepts suffering. He hates 
body depends upon its food being the right food, sin with the Divine hatred. He judges it with the 
both in character and quantity, so is it with the Divine judgment He sorrows for it with the Divine 
health both of the mind and of the soul. (^2) We soitow, and therefore there is Atonement (at-one-ment) 
have already observed that the appetite of the in- between God and man. 

tellect is curiosity, that its true food is truth — the IV. And then, lastly, Jesus sanctifies suffering, 

knowledge of good ; but in the world in which we whatever it be, as the means of cleansing us from sin. 
live, as well as in the Garden of Eden, we find trees He calls us to go nowhere where He has not Himself 
laden with fruit which promises a knowledge of good led the way. He lays upon us no burden which He 
and evil. The mind s thirst to know needs to be has not borne Himself. 

THE FIFTH WORD FROM THE CROSS 

‘ I thirst’— J ohn xix. 28. 

to assuage our thirst, to satisfy our curiosity, with a ‘ I thirst/ It is the shortest of the seven words 

knowledge of evil I'he noblest appetites are capable from the cross, and the only one that refers to our 

(jf the greatest perversion, and tne danger to the Saviour's bodily sufferings at all. There is a pathos 
appetite of curiosity is that we may feed it with about it, a touch of human weakness so ap[>ealing to 
poison. (3) There is yet another part of our nature us, especially if we have failed to follow the spiritual 
to be thought of — the soul. What is the food of the pathos of tne preceding word : *My God, My God, 
soul ? The Body and Blood of Jesus Christ — A. G. why hast Thou forsaken Me ? ' But for that * I thirst ’ 
Mortimer, Lenten Preaching^ p. 206. we might have thought of our Lord hardly human. 

But Jesus felt it all. For Him there was no Divine 
THE FIFTH WORD FROM THE CROSS assuaging of bodily pain. His lips were parched with 

‘ I thirst.’— John xix. 28. fever, the thirst of the dying was upon Him, thirst. 

Here we have Jesus crucified helping the suffering, a keen expression of utter bodily exhaustion, and He 
and we feel we are drawn, with the great army of is not ashamed to give it voice, for in His utmost 
those who suffer, closer to His side. need He craves for human sympathy, and asks for 

'rhe Passion is from first to last a mystery, filled bodily relief, 
with purpose. St John tells us expressly, ‘Jesus, I. What are we to learn from this? I think the 
thei efore, knowing that all things were now fulfilled, true humanity of our Lord. His Divinity has often 
saith, I thirat'. Everything was orderly, deliberate, been denied ; but I think there is truth in what has 
and self-controlled in our Saviours sufferings. He been said — that, on the whole, men are in greater 
died, not because His life was taken away from Him, danger of denying His humanity. That is a commoner 
but because He chose to lay it down of Himself. error, even if it does not find its way into print. One 

How does the Blessed Jesus help the suff*erer? meaning, surely, of the cry ‘I thirst,' is to remind us 

I. First, of course. He helps us by sharing our that the Christ Whom we worship as Lord is a human 
sufferings. He has earned with Him to the throne Christ. It helps us to bear pain, and to suffer, and 
of heaven a human heart that has passed through a to be tempted when we know that He was tempted 
true human experience, and there is no sorrow that and suffered too. There is a so-called Christian 
He does not know by experience, no grief which science which would have us regard pain as the pro- 
racks the heart of man which has not found its place duct of a diseased imagination. It pain were only an 
in Him. Thirst is a t^me of gll suffering, bodily suf- imaginary thing, our Saviour would not have found 
fering and spiritual sufiering, and especially perhaps it so stern a reality, nor made it the means of the 
of that restless suffering, the discomfort of a spiritual world's redemption. And, surely, there is also a 

need which is not, but which might be, penitence. meaning in our pain, if by the cross it w changed 

H. And then, secondly, He helps us by His ex- into a fellowship with the sufferings of Christ, 
ample. See how He takes His sufferings to God. II. Once more, if the Lord Himself both needed 
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discijilined, to he satisfied with the knowledge of 
uood, of ti’uth, of the food which God provides for 
the mind ; but there is a teirible temptation to try 
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find rtcce|)ted human sympathy, let us not be too 
proud to accept it also. There is a pride in us that 
shuts itself up in its own sorrow and insists on bear- 
ing its huiden alone. It is part of our discipline 
that we shoukl (|uell onr proud wills and learn to 
how the head as J(‘.siis did. 1^‘t us not say: * I do 
not choose to be under obligation to this man or that. 

I will hear in V own sorrow alone.' Make it not im- 
possible for willing friends to fulfil in you the Jx)rd’s 
I'ehcst : ‘ I was thirsty, and ye gave Me drink ' . 

III. And let us not hold back our sympathy from 
those who siitter. Theic must be some who could 
do so much and gain so much by giving, by a simple 
transference from the account of self, its pleasures, 
its comforts, its recreations, to the account of the 
needs of tlie needy. Do we not know, have not the 
(b»spels taught us, that wc make our burden lighter 
and not heavier when we add to it the burden of 
another's sorrow' ? Therefon* let no shynes.s, no 
shrinking, chei k the spirit that pronipts the kindly 
visit, the tender and sympathetic letter, the gift of 
Howers or fruit to the sick : above all, let us I ' lnernber 
in our jiiayers those who need to he prayed for. 

* I thirst.' Some have heaid in tliat cry the 
Divine love thirsting for us. Let there be in us a 
responsive thirst. 

I.,et us consider, tln'u, our Lord as truly human, 
one of oui'selves under the discipline of pain ; let us 
consider that pain as the great message of fellowship, 
of sympathy elicited and going back, that fellowship 
which we aie uK'ant to have one witli another. 

DIVINE THIRST 

*I thirst’- John xix. 28. 

"JVo words — *I thiist' — but how full of meaning I 
'^^riicy came from One Who had cried out in the streets 
of .lerusalem — * If any man thirst let him come to Me 
and drink It was the same Jesus Who a little time 
before sat with that woman in Samaria by the well 
and told her that the water w'ould only (juench her 
natural thirst for a while, but He would give her 
water which, if she drank, would not only quench for 
ever that thirst, hut would enahlr her to go out and 
(juench the thirst of others. .\nd yet He said, ‘I 
thirst'. 

I. Bodily Thirst. — After the agonies of the Garden, 
after the mockery of thcrlews and the Uoman soldiers, 
after those three long dark hours, after all that He 
had endured, He felt a bodily need — ‘I thirst'. If 
we could only think of all it means for you and me — 

‘1 \hirst'. That awful agony was borne for vou and 
for me. 

IL Soul Thirst. — ‘ He thii'stcd,' says a modern 
wiitcr, ‘to he thirsted after. He* thii*st(’d long for 
the souls of nun and women. He came down from 
heaven to dnw all the world to Himself.’ Read 
once Mgain the story of His Passion, the story of the 
cross, the story of His death, and you will understand 
if you read aright something of the awful soul thii*st 
througli which C hrist passed. Christ thirsted for 
human souls ' He thirsted for yours and mine. He 
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thirsts. Is not that pathetic ? Still He thirsts, thirsts 
for the .souls of men and women all over the globe. 
Whenever a man or woman is brought to Him, when- 
ever a man or woman comes to Him, it is as though 
some one had taken a drop of water and touched the 
dry lips. 

III. Fellowship with His Suffering. — ‘I thirst' 
If you and I had been on C'alvary we should have 
lov(‘d to do something to minister to the wants of 
our Saviour. And when little souls cry on Ixals of 
sickness, when a man finds the struggle for dailv 
existence more than he can stand, Christ through 
them is crying ‘ I thiist' to you and me, and their 
thirsty souls can be satisfied and Christ will be satis- 
fied through you. Christ believes in man. Christ 
on the cross might have l)eeu silent, but He chose to 
speak — ‘ I thii-st,' and He showed the world what His 
suffeiings were. He says again, speaking tlu'ough 
suffering humanity, ‘ I thii*st, and He asks you to do 
sonn thing to quench that thirst, because He knows 
that det p down in the bottom of the heart there is 
some hope after all for the very worst man. The 
wav of the world is to make the woi'st of everybody, 
to paint every one as black jis possible. Rut Christ 
l)elieved in man. He thought there was some good 
even in th6 heart of a Roman soldier, and He was 
not disappointed. Show your love for Christ by 
thirsting for souls that He came to save. Any good 
that we can do, let us do it now. Do not let us 
neglect it, for we shall never pass through this world 
again. 

Rkfkuknch^s. — XIX. 28. — VV. Robertson Nicoll, Tke Seven 
Wonh fr(y7n, the Cross, p. 79. A, G. Mortimer, In the Light 
of the Cross, p. 45. J. S. Bartlett, Sermons, p. 79. H. 
Bonar, Short Sermons for Family Reading, pp. 119, 125, 
182. A. (r. Mortimer, The Chief Virtues of Man, p. 79. J. 
Keble, Sermons for the Holy Week, p. 271. Bishop Alexander, 
Verlnim Crucis, p. 77. Cx. 8. Barrett, The Seven Words from the 
Cross, p. 78. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxiv. No. 1409. XIX. 
28, 29.--Bi'.hop Alexander, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Iv. 
p. 385. XIX. 28-30. — A. Bradley, Sermons chiefly on Char- 
acter, p. 254. 

CHRIST’S FINISHED WORK 

‘ When Jesus therefore had received the vinegar. He said, It 
is finished.’ — John xix. 30. 

I. This cry is a sigh of relief VVe should not make 
too much of our Lord's physical sufferings. .Nor 
should we overdraw the pain and sorrow of His 
earthly life. We should not read ‘the Son of man 
hath not where to lay His head ’ as though that W(‘re 
an appefd of Christ to our pity. He was merely em- 
phasising, to a man who was lu^t counting the cost, 
His homelessness, and declaring th it homelessness 
.should be the lot of all. Yet life was a serious and 
bui-dening thing to Him, as it is to all high and rare 
spirits. In spite of that constant joy He harl in 
things beautiful, and His deep delight in men He 
loved, and in little children who loved Him, and de- 
spite the radiant calm that was ever on His brow 
life had its own strain, its many sorrows, its frequent 
wearinesses. 
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In the year 401 b.c. an army of ten thousand Greeks 
was marching westw^ud to their homeland. Some 
months before they had gone out eastwards into Asia, 
in the service of an ambitious ruler. They had fought 
and won a fruitless victory. Leaderle.ss, half-starved, 
harass d by foes, yet unbroken in spirit, they marclud 
theii way i)ack again across desolate mountain ridges, 
beside loul and undrained mai-shes, fording unbridged 
livei-s, they tramped on. At last they reached ihe 
chain of liills which Asia Minor lifts around the 
iiinck Sea. They climlK‘d tin ii’ long flank, and 
rt a bed the summit, and tlicie lay the cool, dark, 
vvi re coloured water ‘ The sea ! the se.i 1 ’ they cried, 
it wa'^asigh ol relief. Tears welled up in theii eyes. 
L'heir long and weary trudge was over. The journey 
was done. 'J’hc hunger and thii'st and exhaustion 
were things o^ the past. Thoughts ol honn^ made 
their hearts leap up. 'I'hey sighed with iclief So 
Jesus, renicmlK i ing ail the way He had come, about 
to slip off* the mortal coil which had l>een His prison, 
looking forward to the Father’s face, uttera His sigh 
of relief, * It is linished 

II. In the second place, this cry is a word of 
victory. Life with Jesus, although it had its joy, 
and had also, as we have seen, its underlying strain 
and sense of alienation and exile, had a deeper trial. 

It wiis a long and difficult and perilous pathway. It 
was a time of temptation such as no human soul has 
ever known. We find it diflicult to understand the 
reality of our Lord’s temptations. We cannot imagine 
the awfulness of the < ()nfl!ct. Yet we know that 
the hours of His temptations were the keenest and 
i) tUfiest of His life. The sweat came out like great 
drops of blood in one crisis. ‘ Ye are they which 
liave continued with Me in My temptations,’ He gi ate 
fiilly says to men who helped Him more wondroiisly 
than they w( re aware. Only at the end could He 
say, ' rhe prince of this world cometh, and hath 
nothing in Me 

'These gr^ at hours of strain and conflict are marked 
as they recur in the Gospels. The reason why the 
temptation in the wilderness has been revealed is that 
we might understand how stern was the battle He 
Ibught. Every temptation was a temptation in a 
wilderness. 

We may enter, although only feebly, into the mean- 
ing of such a .signilicance. \Ve all know the joy of 
overcoming timiptation. W(* know that hour ol the 
day in which we have resisted some seduction to 
sloth, turned a deal ear to some call to self-indulgence, 
kept some promise at cost ol pain to mind and heai*t, 
and reached the close of the day, or finished the bit 
of work we had l)cgun, without faltering. When 
James Stewai't, the engineer of the African I..Jikes 
Company, had almost completed the Stevenson Hoad 
along which the Gospel and its civilisation were to 
pass up into the heai‘t of the continent, he was smitten 
oy his last fever. He lay down to die in a hut near 
the northern terminus of the road. His body was 
racked with pain, but his spirit had a singular elation. 
He looked out in imagination along the road, and he 
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heard the cliariots of God pass along the highway. 
As he fell asleep in Christ he had also that word on 
his lips which was an echo of his Master’s cry, ‘It i> 
finished Time and time again he had been tempted 
to desist because of the difficulties of the survey and 
the obstacles placed in his path by fever and by piti- 
less foes, but he had kept on his way in the strength 
of God, and the victory was his. So Jesus rejoiced 
in His dying hour. No blot had marred the stainles.s 
past. No word that needed to be forgiven could be 
recallLcl. No deed left undone now vexed His spirit. 
As He remembered thi* fierce battle, His cry was a 
word of victory, * It is finished 

III. In the third place, this cry is a message to 
ike Father. It was a sigh of relief and a word ol 
victo.y, but it wfis moie. We are taken back to 
another word spoken in the upper room, as He prayed, 
‘I have glorified Thee on the earth ; I have tints In d 
the work which Thou gavest Me to do ’. 

IV. In the fourth place, 41i« cry is a prodainatioii 
to men. This may be called the full gospel of Jesu>. 
It is the note which should never he absent from eveiy 
Gospel preacher’s nu'^sage. It is Christ’s declaration 
that the final revelation of God has been given, that 
all alienation between God ami man has ended, that 
all other religious rites and oixli nances, even those ot 
the priests in the Temple, and the sacrifice of the Jew, 
are abrogated, and that henceforth there is only one 
mediator be tween God and man, the man Chi is f 
Jesus. — W. M. Clow, The Gross in Christian Ex- 
perience^ p. L:i7. 

IT IS FINISHED 

* It is finished.*-— John xix. 30. 

‘Finished!’ What a cry of rclief from the long 
strain which had been upon Him! And what may 
we say the words specially refer to? 

I. Finished Sufferings. — V think, first of all, to 
His own sufferings. Christ must suffer. That was, 
if we may say it reverently, a forcg. ne conclusion. 
Think of all the world, with all its accumulated 
wiv kedness and sin. The sin which animates their 
hostility to Christ, do you not think that that sin 
would put Christ to de*ith again if He came to the 
world ? Do you not think that if Jesus c^ame to the 
world to-day IIo would not be wanteii? Would He 
be wanted in our homes, our social life ? If He came 
to our churches would He be wanted there? He 
must suffer in order to enter into His glory. How 
is it with us ? Need we wonder if when we try to 
do right we must also suffer ? It has been so from 
the very beginning, but because Christ has said in 
His moment of ap}>arcnt deftat, when the world 
thought that they had done with Him, ‘ It is accom- 
plished,’ tliereforc you and I may be assured tliat we 
shall have victory.^ The glory will be oiii-s through 
suffering. 

IL Finished Temptations. — Not only were His 
sufferings accomplished, but also His temptations. 
He had wrestled with the tempter and had overcome. 
All His life He had temptations to overcome. Theiv 
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is a note of quiet rest struck in these words, just as 
much as there is a note of triumph. And the same 
way with our sin, and griefs, and pains. Do not let 
us despair because they take so much overcoming, 
because we have always to fight and wrestle with 
them, and there seems no finality with them. Jesus 
has said : * It is accomplished. Thy temptation is at 
an end. It is finished.* The most powerful thing 
in the world, Christ has vanquished it, and if you 
will but go on fighting in His strength, the time will 
come when you will be able to say, ‘ It is finished \ 

111. Rnlshed Work. — And then something else, 
too, Jesus accomplished — His triumphant work. The 
battle of His corporeeJ life was over, but not before 
redemption, full and free, had been secured. In our 
Communion Service we say that Jesus made upon 
the cross ‘a fiill, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, 
oblation, and satisfaction for the sins of the whole 
world * ; but that sacrifice is of no effect if we do not 
believe it and accept it as God’s way of salvation. 
Let us look at the cross now, and pray that God will 
give us the faith we need, that we may see in Jesus 
our Saviour and our Redeemer, our Prophet, our 
Priest, and our King, One Who ever Jiveth to make 
intercession for us. 

IT IS FINISHED 

John xix. 30. 

When we come to this ^eat word, ‘It is finished,* 
we feel at once, I think, how great a distance there 
is between our Lord’s life and our own. The best of 
us are in such a constant muddle, in such confusion 
and hurry ; this life goes at such a pace, it is such 
a race, such a confusion — duty upon duty presses one 
upon another, we can only, as it were, just brush the 
things away to see where the mark is ; still there 
always seems a quantity of undone things round 
about us. 

I. Well, when we think how our blessed Lord 
quietly ended His life with the words, ‘It is finished,* 

I thinlc one practical reflection ought to be, are there 
not many important duties which we could and ought 
to finish ? It would be a great thing, a very great 
thing, if part of our Good Friday’s resolutions turned 
upon this word in that way. The best way to make 
it quite simple and practical. There arc so many 
things probably which we have left unfinished that 
the difficulty is to select some few, four or five, two 
or three, or even one which we will really try and 
finish up. Some people, for instance, are very ir- 
regular in their accounts, not that they are dishonest 
at all, or have no money to pay, but they do not 
attend to them, and, thereforc, don’t know exactly 
how they stand, and very often thus cause incon- 
venience, without intending it, to their friends or 
their neighbours. Now it would be a most real, yet 
simple and plain way, to apply this word ‘ It is finished,* 
if a person wen^ to resolve to say, ‘Thank God, I 
have enough, without being dishonest; but if I were 
to be more punctual in my payments, more punctual 
with my worldly affairs, I should be more m order, 
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more in hand, and I should have more leisure, more 
peace of mind, more time for I'eading my Bible, I 
should enjoy my Sundays more, and I should have 
more time for prayer and meditation.* 

II. Let us try then and bring this word, ‘It is 
finished,* across our homely life, across our daily busi- 
ness, and see what we can do to finish up our work 
lietter. To our Lord this word was far-reaching, 
when He said, ‘ It is finished,* for He could look bac^ 
upon all the means which He, with the Father and 
the Holy Spirit, had been devising for the redemption 
of the world. Perfect patience, perfect unwearied 
patience, perfect unbroken love; having loved His 
own. He loved them to the very end ; nothing had 
l^een left undone. He had done all things well — 
just at the right time, just in the right place, just in 
the right way ; not too much, nor yet too little ‘ It 
is finished it was done, and He could rest. 

We never, of course, could say that And yet it 
was not merely, so to speak, the satisfaction that 
He had done all this ; but the real satisfaction was 
rather this : That now the great sacrifice was over, 
the Lamb of God was slain, and the debt of the 
world was paid. 

III. This is included in the ‘It is finished*; the 
one perfect sufficient sacrifice which was made for the 
sins of the whole world. We are saved ; we are 
saved by the Blood of Jesus. He has been bearing 
our sins, and has been offering up Himself to tka 
Father for us : and we are delivered. We, though 
we may have been sinneis, yet may be saved. We, 
though we may have broken God’s law and command- 
ments again and again, yet now in the death of Christ 
have a new and living way made open by His Blood. 

The veil is rent in twain, the wall of partition is 
thrown down, and there is free access now to the 
Throne of Christ ; all have been sinners, yet may be 
saved. That is the Father’s wish, that is what the 
Son came to accomplish, that was what enabled Him 
to say with joy ‘It is finished*. The bridge, as it 
were, between earth and heaven is completed ; Jacob’s 
ladder is set up, and there is now a way from earth 
to heaven, and the poorest, and the most unlearned, 
and the younge.st, the wayfaring man, may go on this 
way if they will and need not err, This was the joy 
of ‘It is finished’. — Bishop Edward King, Medita ^ 
tions on the Last Seven Words, 

Hepeuencbs. — XIX. 30. — W. Robertson Nicoll, The Seven 
Words from the Cross, p. 101. J. Keble, Serrtwns for the Holy 
Week, p. 273. W. L. Alexander, Sermons, p. 33. J. Budgen, 
Parochial Sermons, vol. i. p. 83. G. S. Barrett, The Seven 
Words from the Cross, p. 93. P. Brown, Penny Pulpit, No. 
1576, p. 239. A. G. Mortimer, The Chief Virtues of Man, p. 
93. C. Perren, Revival Sermons in Outline, p. 232. Bishop 
Alexander, Verhum Crucis, p. 91. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 

vii. No. 378 ; vol. vii. No. 421, and vol. xl. No. 2344. A. B. 
Davidson, Waiting Upon God, p. 256. A. G. Mortimer 
In the Light of the Cross, p. 50..- Expositor (0th Series), vdL. 

viii. p. 123. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — St, 
John, p. 268. XIX. 31. — J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached 
in Sadcville College Chapel, vol. iii. p. 408. XIX. 31-37.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxziii. No. 1966. XIX. 32-37. — G. 
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Body, Christian World Pulpit^ vol. lix. p. 201. XIX, 33, 34. 
— Bishop C. Bickersteth, The Gospel of Incarnate Love^ p. 70. 
XIX. 34.— C. G. Clark-Hunt, The Ref uge of the Sacred Wowids, 
p, 47. XIX. 34, 35. — J. Keble, Sermons on the Baptismal 
Service, p. 197. Expositor ( 4 th Series), vol. iii. p. 244. XIX. 
35.— J. Keble, Sermons for the Saints' Days, p. 48. Expositor 
(4ih Series), vol. iv. p. 331. XiX. 35 - 37 .— H. S. Holland, 
Church Times, vol. lix. p. 690. XIX. 36. — J. G. Rogers, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. liii. p. 289. Expositor (4th Series), 
vol. ii. p. 79 ; ibid. vol. iii. p. 117. A. Maclareii, Expositions 
of Holy Scripture — St. John, p. 277. 

COMPLHTING PASSAGES 
* Another scripture saith.’— John xix. 37 . 

The * other scripture ’ may not contradict the one 
that has been already quoted ; the other scripture 
may expand it, complete it, may be the hemisphere 
needed to complete the globe. This is a lesson in 
Bible reading. We are not to stop just where w^e 
please ; it is no business of ours to pick out favourite 
texts and found fantastic theories or mutable deno- 
minations upon them. The Scripture is a whole ; 
every verse belongs to every other verse. Sometimes 
a text may be singular ; that is to say, may be the 
only text of the kind in the whole Scripture. Yet, 
though brief, it may he pregnant, it may be a con- 
densed revelation ; it mav be Biblical, that is to say, 
charged with the very spirit of the Bible, though it 
has no solitary parallel passage, bhese considera- 
tions show us how careful, and even critical, and 
sometimes even suspicious we should be in reading 
detached portions of Scripture. Always attend to 
the ‘again’; never forget the ‘another’; collate, 
bring into vital lelation all the passages bearing upon 
any given subject. 

I. You could take the text, ‘Let not thy left hand 
know what thy right hand docth,’ and you could by 
that one text destroy a great portion of the Scrip- 
tural revelation and testimony. Charity is to be a 
thing absolutely speechless, no hint is to be given 
that we have done anything beneficial, gentle, help- 
ful ; here is the passage which distinctly says so ; that 
you may have no difficulty about it I will quote it 
again : ‘ Let not thy left hand know what thy right 
hand is doing ’ ; however multitudinous the charities 
of the right hand, the left hand must he kept behind, 
out of sight. Why dispute this ? here is the text ; 
here is our plain authority ; we have nothing to do 
but obey. All this would seem to be reasonable and 
Scriptural : whereas it is neither the one nor the 
other, because another scripture saith, ‘ Let your light 
so shine before men that they, seeing your good works, 
may- glorify your Father which is in heaven \ The 
one passage does not destroy the other ; there is no 
mutual cancelling, but there is expansion, explana- 
tion, a diffei’ent standard and a fuller suggestion. 
Bring the passages together; let them be mutually 
explanatory ; neither overlook the one nor the other : 
in this way we come into possession of the mind of 
the Spirit, and in this way, and in this way only, do 
we become profoundly ana beneficently Biblical. 

II. So then we come to the collation and parsing 


of Scripture, the mutual interpretation of divers texts, 
some of them apparently contradictory ; and yet that 
which may not subject itself to easy interpretation 
of grammar and lexicon may be reconciled and built 
into a great solemn meaning by the magical worker 
Exjierience. We know some things simply by living 
them. The teacher can never make the scholar a 
gentleman ; he must be born of God to be gentle. 
The schoolmaster can inform him, correct his errors, 
extend his knowledge, but that peculiar magical thing, 
gentlemanliness, the highest life, the most perfect and 
gracious refinement, why, this is a gi*ace taught but 
in one school, the school of the Holy Ghost If not 
so taught, it is simulation, veneer, a calculated atti- 
tude, not the outbreathing and the outgoing of a 
truly regenerated and divinely inspired character. 

III. The ever-recurrent lesson is. Do not build 
upon one text, upon a solitary instance ; build upon 
the whole testimony. The devil had his text ; he 
said once to Jesus, Cast Thyself down from this great 
height, have no fear, for it is written, He shall give ' 
His angels charge concerning Thee ; they will delight 
to catch Thee in their outspread arms and bind Thee 
to their heaving, loving bosoms ; the air is full of 
them: why not put this text to the test? it is 
written — ^you are fond of quoting the Bible, let me 
quote it also — it is written, He shall give His angels 
charge concerning Thee lest at any time Thou dash 
Thy foot against a stone ; Thou ai t the darling of 
God, Thou art the radiant life of the angels ; without 
Thee they would be solitary, swallowed up of sorrow ; 
their great wings would be under Thee m less than 
the twinkling of an eye ; then all the world would 
say that Thou art in very deed the Son of God. 
Jesus answered and said unto him, in effect, Yet again 
another scripture saith, Thou shalt not tempt the 
Lord thy God ; thou shalt not seduce the Almighty ; 
thou shalt not create difficulties in order that God 
may extricate thee from them ; thou shalt be wise, 
prudent, thou shalt exercise the i*eason and the fore- 
thought with which God has endowed thee ; they are 
not thine, they are God’s gieat gifts ; act in the light 
of those gifts and in their exereise, and do not create 

a fantastic God or represent a fantastic piety. 

IV. The whole of this idea is beautifully set forth 
in the very text And context. The appointed officers 
went alxiut and brake the legs of the malefactors, and 
when they came to Jesus and saw that He was dead 
already, tney brake not His legs ; and they said. There 
is no need to break the legs of this malefactor. He is 
quite dead. That was their account of the matter. 

A poor superficial and unsatisfactoiy account, but 
the right reading of the whole was as is given in the 
S6th verse — ‘that the Scripture should be fulfilled'. 
The accident you had not long ago was that the 
Scripture might be fulfilled. God is having His way ; 
His way is right and is best. The Scripture vindi- 
cates itself by manifold human experience. Whilst 
we are looking at the Bible aa a book taken out of 
a library, God says, Go now and read the Bible as a 
record of life, and read the record of life as a Bible. 
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Not a translation, but a transmigration, an outgoing 
of this great book -spirit into the rugged literature of 
strilc and tears and misery, of wedding bells, and 
knells that tell that the dead are going to their 
home. You have read the Ibble as a revelation of 
life. Now read life as a eonfirination of the Bible. — 
Josiini *^ARKKR, City Temple Pulpit, vol. vn. p. 
If36. 

Kkkkkkncbs. — XIX. 37. — K. Bourdillon, Plain Sermons far 
Puviihj Readiny, p. 90, W. M. Clow, The Day of the p. 

326. Expositor (4th Scries), vol. i. p. 20 ; ibid, vol. v. p. 
178 ; ibid. (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 136. 

HIDDEN DISClPLESHiP 

‘Joseph of Arimathaea, beings a disciple of Jesus, but secretly. ’ 
— John xix. 38. 

I. The Reality of Hidden Discipleship. — Many 
names are written in the Book of I.ifc that are not 
recorded upon C'hurch registers. 

II. The Unsatisfactoriness of Hidden Discipleship. 

-(1) It violates the finest instinct of the Christian 
heart. (2) It is contrary to the genius of Christian- 
itv. (3) It is contrary to the development of Chris- 
tian character. — W. L. Watkixsov. 

Rkferen^ks. — XIX. 38,39. — A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy Scripture — St.John, p. 286. XIX. 38-42. — Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xl. No. 2390. XIX. 39. — W. .M. Clow, The 
J)ay of the Gross, p. 363. XIX. 41. — J. M. Neale, Sermons 
Preached in a Religious House, vol. i. p. 221. .W. J. Dawson, 
The Comrade Vhinsl, p. 279. Expositor (7th Series), vol. v. p. 
324. A. Maclareu, Expositions of Holy Scripture — St. John, 
p. 297 . XIX. 42. — VV. 8. Swanson, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xliii. p. 67. 

EASTER DAY 

‘The first day of the week cometh Mary Maifdalene early, 
when it was yet dark, unto the sepulchre, and seeth the 
stone taken away from the sepulchre ,, ' h.n a \. i . 

Wjc can hardly visit a ecnictery without being lilled 
with solemn and impressive thoughts. As you stand 
there with multitudes at your feet, all wrapped in 
slumber, your thoughts carry you back to tlie past, 
and on to the future. You look at the cold maible 
or the gieen giass which waves over that precious 
dust, but there is no one able to bid the sluinl)erers 
arise. 

I. The Empty Tomb. — There ai-e many such .spots 
where different groups of mourners meet, but there 
is one tomb above all the rest in which every Chris- 
tian heart has a common interest, around which all 
may meet. It contain.s more sorrows and more hopes 
than all the grave.s on earth. It contains no ashes, 
for it is empty. It is the place where the ri.sen He- 
deeiuer once lay. We arc met at a strange place, it 
is trnc— the one place on earth where we know quite 
well that Jesus is not. Why, then, you ask, should 
we spend our time ajouiid a spot so cheerless and .so 
Christless? Simply hecause He once was there, and 
every spot that ( hrist has touched is sacred and in- 
structive. He once was there as lifeless as the dead 
of centuries, not merely in appearance but in reality. 
Many a liead was bowed in woe, and many a heai*t 
was wcllnigh breaking with sorrow, for their last 


hope had sunk in the grave with their Lord. And 
the night passed — the blackest night that ever closed 
over human grief ; but with the early dawn of the 
third day — the hrlghti'st day that ever dawned for 
you — love made ^lary Magdalene draw near, and to 
her surprise she found the stone rolled away and the 
keepers fled. Fast and far the news travelled. Tlie 
glorious fact of a comjueior more mighty than death 
was that morning proclaimed to the world, and no 
.sophistry has as yet been able to explain it away. It 
was the greatest transaction in hisUuy ; it was ac- 
complished in silence. It was the mightiest coiujuest 
tlu‘ world had ever known ; it was achieved in the 
dead of night, while the world slept. The Hedeemer 
overcame the world’s nio.st dreaded l oe, and broke the 
bonds of death. He came forth fiom the tomb a 
living man. Yes, it is a fact. The grave of Jesus 
Christ is empty ; I suppose it is the only empty tomb 
on earth ; and history records no mightier fact for 
the instruction and comfort of mankind. And what 
is the sigiiiiicancc of this great fact ? 

II. The Atonement Completed. — It means that 
the Atonement is complete; it means that (lod the 
Father Iuls accepted Christ’s work as a satisfaction 
for tlie sins of the whole world. It means that the 
problem of a future life has been solved, and a verit- 
able hereafter revealed. Oura is not the Gospel of a 
dead Saviour, but of a living, reigning, lile-givingOne 
Who lives for evermore. Though a grave, it is the 
place of life. Since Jesus rose the power ofc the grave 
has been broken. It is no longer adar!x prison-house, 
but the gate of life. Now we die to live again. But 
there is not only life for the body beyond the grave ; 
there is spiritual life in the risen Saviour. As the 
Ixjrd Jesus lay dead, not in appeai*ance only, but in 
reality, so do all men by nature lie spiritually dead. 
.Are there not men and women known to von in this 
world who are dead to every noble aim in life, buiied 
ill the woild’s follies and sins? So they will remain 
until they permit the risen and life-giving One to 
roll all their burden of sin back into the empty 
grave. 

III. A Place of Comfort. — It is a place of comfoii;. 

We do not usually associate the grave with ideas of 
a comforting nature. We think of it rather as a 
place of parting and bitter grief. But the first note 
ill the Gospel of the Resurrection was a note of com- 
fort. ‘ Fear not ye,’ said the angel to the weeping 
women. ‘ Fear not,’ said the angels to the lowly 
'>hepherds when the Chiist was born. The Gosfxd 
of ( Jirist throughout is a Gospel of comfort. What 
but it has piivver to cheer the shrinking soul standing 
on the brink of the grave ? ‘ Fear not.’ The past 

need not trouble you, for Christ has made atonement 
for sin. The present you need not dread, for you are 
supported by the everlasting aims. The future is all 
safe in the power and love of Jesus Chiist. 

IV. A Place of Hope. — The empty grave is a place 
of hope. How often our hopes are blighted here, 
our expectations dashed down. The Resunection of 
Jesus Christ proclaims the reviving of lost hopes. 
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ITie brightest hopes were blighted when Jesus dic'd, 
but when He rose thev all revived. How many 
hopes have been buriedi in graves. But graves are 
not dug in the ground alone, or hewn from rocks. 
Human heaii:s are sepulchi-es, and how many hopes 
are buried there ! I do not suppose thei-e is a single 
heaii; beating in which there does not lie some un- 
realised hope, some' unfulfilled expectation, but if 
your hearts are true to C'lirist, then be sure there 
IS a resuirection day coming. The hope you thought 
you lost has only gone on before. It awaits you in 
the glorious hereafter. With Him it rose, with Him 
i ascended, and with Him it is kept as a sacred 
ti iist till you go home to claim it. 'I'hcre is nothing 
you really value that ('hrist will not give you bacK 
8g;(in. Theixi is not a joy, not a hope, that has 
gone down here in the night of disappointment, but 
will rise in a faircr world where the sun will never 
set. Every lost affection will return to every loving 
heart, c'very hope to th(‘ des|)airing soul, and jov 
unspeakable to every mounu'r. All that on earth 
ou have lovixl and lost will be given back to you in 
eaven. 

But do not linger hc»re. Do not rest by tb«at 
empty grave*, (io in search of the living Lord. You 
will find H im at God’s right hand, atid if you listen 
you will lu'H!* Him say, ‘ I am the Resurrection and 
the life. He that believeth in Me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live. Whosoever liveth and be- 
lieveth in Me shall never die,’ 

John xx. i f. 

It is a man who tries to ajiprehend God through 
his logic and psychology ; a woman uiKkrstaiids Him 
better tlnongh emotions and deeds. It is the men 
who are concerned about the cubits, the cedar wood, 
ttie Uritn and Thummim of the Taliemacle : women 
walk straight into the Holy of Holies. Meji con- 
structed the cross; women wept for the (’rucified. 
It was .1 man — a Jc'w defending his faith in his own 
su|)ernatnral levelatioii — who tried to ram a sponge 
of vinegar into the mouth of ( hrist, dying ; it was 
women who gathered at the sepulchre of the Resurrec- 
tion. If Christ could have had a few women among 
His .\postles, tiu re might have been more of His 
religion in the world, and fewer creeds barnacled on 
the World’s Ship of Souls. — James Lane Allen, The 
Reitf7i of LaWy pp. 288. 

Refkkkncks. — XX. 1. — F. St. .John C orbott, The Preacher’s 
Yecufy |>. 74. Expositor (71)] Series), vol. v. pp. .S22, 438. XX. 
1-18. — A. Machireii, Expositions of Holy Scripture — St.John^ 
p. 3()(). XX. '6. --Expositor (7Lh Series), p. 612. 

John xx. 6, 7. 

Finding that one of His children had been greatly 
shocked and overcome by the first sight of death, he 
tenderly endeavoured to remove the feeling which had 
been awakened, and opening a Bible pointed to the 
words : ‘ Thencometh Simon Peter following him, and 
went into the sepulchre and seeth the linen clothes 
lie, and the napkin that was about His head not lying 
with the linen clothes, but wrapped together in a 


place by itself’. Nothing, he said, to his mind, afforoed 
us such comfort, when shrinking from the outward 
accompaniments of death — the grave, the grave- 
clothes, the loneliness — as the thought that all these 
had been around our Lord Himself ; round Him who 
died and is now alive for evermore. — Stanley’s Zi/e of 
Dr. Arnold (chap. iv.). 

Refkklncls. — XX. 9.— H. Bonar, Short Sermons for Family 
Rendfnyy p. 202. Bishop VVestcott, Village SermonSy p. 138. 
XX. 10. — T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. iv. p. 190. XX. 10-lG. — 
Spurj^con, Sermons, vol. xxxv. No. 2119. XX. 11. — W. H. 
IIutchinffB, Sermon Sketches (find Series), p. 127. J. Batein.in, 
Sermons Preached in G'oernseyy p. 68. ( \ Bickeruteth, The Gospel 
of Incarnate Love, p. 79. XX. 11-24. — F. J. A. Hort, Village 
Sermons in Outlme, p. 231. 

LOVE AND QRIEP 

John xx. n-18. 

Ik this beautiful and ever-memorable incident thei’e 
are three things upon which I wish to dwell. The 
first is Mary’s grief ; the second is Mary’s love ; and 
the third is the revelation of the Lord to Mary. 

I. Let me speak, then, upon the grief of Mary, 
trying to make plain to you the greatness of that 
grief. (1) The first glimpse we get into its deeps is 
that Mary shows no wonder at the angels. There is 
nothing more absorbing than great giief. It banishes 
fear, surprise, dismay, astonishment. And from the 
ulter absence of all such feelings here, we learn how 
terrible? was Mary’s grief. (2) The same intensity is 
manifestagain when we notice how her grief embraced 
her world. It is when we see Mary so absorbed 
that every one she meets must know her sorrow, that 
we realise her womanly despair at the loss of her 
Saviour and her Lord. (3) Then, too, her grief had 
made her blind. That also reveals the depth of her 
dismay. Neither love nor hate nor jealousy nor 
anger is more efft ctual in sealing up the eyes than 
is the pressure of overwhelming grief. (4) The 
strange thing is that had she only known it, the 
cause of her grief was to be the joy of ages. And so 
I learn that in our deepest griefs may He the secret 
of our richest joys, and that there may be ‘ a budding 
morrow in midnight'. 

II. Now let us turn to the depth of Mary’s love. 
(1) And how intensely she loved may be most surely 
gathered from her refusal to believe that He was lost. 
There is a kind of love that faces facts, and it is a 
noble and courageous love. It opens its eyes wide to 
dark realities, and bowing the head it says, ‘ I must 
accept them ’. But there is an agony of love that 
does not act so: it hopes against hope and beats 
against all evidence. It is only women who can love 
like that, and it was a love like that which inspired 
Mary. (2) The depth of Mary’s love is also seen in 
her instant and glad obedience to her Lord. The 
one thing she wanted was to be with Chiist, yet that 
was the one thing which He denied her. 

HI. The revelation of the Lord to Mary. (1) The 
unceasing wonder of it all is this, that to her firBt\ 
He should have showed Himself. The strange thing 
is that what Christ did that morning, He has been 
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constantly doing ever since. The first to see Him in 
all His power and love have been the very last the 
world expected. (2) And then Christ made Himself 
known by a single word. We are drawn to ( -hrist 
by the deep and restful sense that we are known. — 
G. H. Morrison, The Wings of the Morning^ p. 97. 

THE RISING OF CHRIST 

{Easter Day) 

* They have taken away my Lord, and I know not where they 
have laid Him.’— John xx. 13, 

iiF.su RE Et-TioN is the method of the kingdom of God. 
Not by steady and unbroken progress docs it advance, 
but by death and rising again in new form from the 
dead. So it has been in the history of the Church. 
Again and again the familiar forms in which faith 
had apprehended Him die and are lost to sight, only 
to be superseded by some new aspect of Him, at fii'st 
unfamiliar and distrusted, at last recognised as Christ 
risen again. So it has been also in the faith of in- 
dividuals. Having known Him in some particular 
fashion, we try to retain the vision just as it was. 
Like Haliburton, like Peter before him, we ‘spake 
ravingly of tabern6U!le8 *. But God is inexorable, and 
we have to leam for ourselves ‘ what this rising from 
the dead should mean 

I. History. — The Church began in a primitive 
simplicity which was content to tell the story of the 
Gospels. And, told by hearts hot with love to Jesus, 
that story conquered tlie world. But as the faith 
spread tlirough tlie Roman Empire, and came in con- 
tact with the Gi*eek thought of the day, lawless think- 
ing and loose organisation demanded new forms both 
of creed and of ecclesiasticism, and the ancient Catholic 
Church arose. Doubtless there were many simple 
souls who felt themselves lost and bewildered among 
all those new institutions, and whose cry was : ‘ They 
have taken away my Lord, and I know not where 
they have laid Him *. Yet He was not taken awav, 
but risen, in a new form suited to the new situation. 

Phase after |ihase of Christian faith rises, lives, and 
grows obsolete: and always there are some who cry 
that the Chidst of the fathera has been taken away. 
But really it is only a phase that has been taken. 
That phase is dead. It has served its time and has 
now become ineffective, no longer influencing conduct, 
stirring the heart, or convincing the intellect. 

The claim of the new phases is as sound as that of 
the old was. ‘ There is no real resting-place,' says the 
late Dr. Jowett, ‘ but in the entire faitn that all true 
knowledge is a revelation of the will of God '. In the 
new forms Christ is not taken away, but risen that 
lie may reveal the Father to anew generation. 

II. Individual Experience. — Here, too, Christ 
ottiui disappeare, and those who have lost Him come 
to old means of grace — doctrines, sacraments, devo- 
tions — and find them but cold and empty cerements. 
In one way or another, the world nas been too 
much for you. Yet none of all these things have 
taken away your I^rd. He is risen, and He waits to 
meet you, when you wander bewildered, disheartened. 


or ashamed. His appearance will not indeed be ex- 
actly what it was before. The search for truth, the 
cruelty of suffering, and the shame of apostacy — each 
works in the soul changes which require some new 
aspect of the Christ. But the wonderful thing about 
Christ is that He is sufficient for life in all its aspects ; 
and that whatever be your experience, and however 
impossible it be now to regain the exact iispect 
of faith which once was yours, there is in Him all that 
man can ever need. He sbinds not where you were 
but beside you wheie you are, and if you will but 
turn and look you will find that He is risen and not 
taken away. — John Kfj.man, Ephemera Eternitatis, 
p. 90. 

Rbferbncks. — XX. 14. — H. Bonar, Short Sermont for 
Fmiily Reading , p. 224. Expo&itor (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 
115. 

SUPPOSING HIM TO BE THE GARDENER 

* She, supposing Him to be the gardener.' — John xx. 15. 

I TAKE my text from the supposition of Mary : ‘ She, 
supposing Him to be the gardener’. You know the 
events of the Easter morning: How she came to the 
tomb with spices prepared for the embalming of the 
dead Body, and how she did not seem frightened by 
the presence of the angels whicLfrightened the men — 
very often women ai*e more brave than men. And 
when the angels asked, ‘ Woman, why weepest thou ? ’ 
she .said : ‘Because they have taken away my Lord, 
and I know not where they have laid Him*. And a.s 
she said this, Jesus stood by her, and she, supposing 
Him to be the gardener, said : ‘ Sir, if Thou have borne 
Him hence, tell me where Thou hast laid Him, and 
I will take Him away *. As though the poor woman 
could have taken away that burden ! And He said 
to her ‘Mary* — then she knew Him. 

I. ‘ She, supposing Him to be the gardener.* It 
was such a l^autiful supposition, because the first 
Adam was placed in the Garden of Eden and the 
second Adam in the Gaixlen of His Church. Eden 
was watered by the four rivers — Pison, Gihon, Hid- 
dekel, and Euphrates. The Church of God is watered 
by the five rivei*s which flowed from the sacred wounds. 
He is the Gardener of His Church. This is why 
then, ‘Supposing He is the gardener,* there is a 
Church at all. He can cause the fir-tree to grow 
instead of the thorn, and the myrtle-tree to spring 
up instead of the briar. He it is that has arranged 
the garden, its terraces, its walks, its parterres, its 
bordei's, everything. ‘ Supposing He is gardener,* we 
see how the Church of God has been airanged by the 
wounded hands. 

II. ‘ Supposing He is the gardener,’ then that is 
why such beautiful flowers grow in His garden. Of 
course first comes our Blessed Lady ; — 

An angel -watered lily, that near God 
Grows and is quiet. Till, one dawn at home, 

She woke in her white bed, and had no fear 
At all, yet wept till sunshine, and felt awed : 

Because the fullness of the time was come. 

There are the saints of God all down the ages 
— those of whom the world ^vas not worthy. You 
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are not surprised at the list of saints belonging to 
the Church of God who have given up all lor the 
sake of the Master, ‘ Supposing He is the gardener \ 

III. And then, of coui-se, that is the reason why 
ou and I are still in the garden. What have we 
rought forth ? Have you ever asked yourself this 

question, ‘ Would it have been better for this man if 
he had never been born ? ’ What good have 1 ever 
done in the Church of God? Why has He not 
plucked me up as the weed and thrown me on the 
lire and burned me up? Why has He borne with 
me ? Why am I still in the Church of God ? Why 
do I still believe in my Saviour and have faith in 
Him, while so many others who have done better 
works than I have fallen away ? * Supposing He is 

the gardener,’ I think you will understand. My 
Saviour is the Gardener, that is the reason. Some 
have said that with the contmversies and contradic- 
tions there are in the Church and the failures of 
Christians thenjselves, the greatest miracle is that 
there is a Church at all. So it is. The East winds 
are so cold and the frosts are so severe and the storms 
go terrible, how can anything grow ? And yet the 
whole solution is plain and beautiful, * Supposing Him 
to be the gardener *. He who tempei*8 the wind to the 
shorn lamb takes cai e of the dowel's in His garden. 

IV. ^ Supposing He is the gardener,’ our duty is to 
be happy in His garden. Some flowei*8 are tall and 
great and beautiful like the lily and the rose. Then 
there are the little flowers like the sassafras, the little 
tiny i-Qck plants, which men will hardly notice, but 
the Lord Jesus knows them. He loves them, and 
they are perfect. It takes the whole circle of the 
seasons running through the soring and autumn to 
produce the little daisy. And tnough we may be but 
very little in the Church of God, He made us and He 
died for us. It takes the whole circle of the revela- 
tion of the Holy Trinity ‘for us men and for our 
salvation *. 

V. If He is the gardener we ought to love to have 
Him in the garden, that is why I love you to come to 
the altai' — that is His trysting-place. We believe He 
comes here in His garden to meet His people. Bring 
all your troubles and hopes and fears and joys, and 
lay them down at the foot of the altar. Oh Thou 
that ‘ feedeth among the lilies,’ abide with us until 
the morning breaks and the shadows flee away. 

VI. We ought to be quite contented with where 
we are. If fife put us here it is right. Let Him 
plant where He will, and if He prunes, let Him 
prune. And if He digs deep, let Him dig deep round 
about us. You will not mind what is the providence 
of God concerning you, * Supposing He is the gar- 
dener * Lord, do to us whatsoever seemeth best in 
Thy sight.’ 

VII. Our duty is to try and brin^ forth much 
fruit. Let us try to bring Him fruit and flowei-s, 
love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, kindness. 
Those are the ^its He likes, and if we have brought 
ferth a cluster, let us bring forth a thousand clusters. 
Let the love of God be in your heart, the joy of your 


God in your soul ; the peace of God in your mind, 
and long-sufl'ering and gentleness with everybody 
and anybody that you may meet, * Supposing that 
He is the gardener’. 

VIII. ‘Supposing He is the gardener,’ there shall 
not be the slime of the serpent upon the garden path, 
the wild boar shall not root up the hedges, and the 
evil beast tear down the fences. We shall be safe. 
The Good Shepherd will take care of His sheej), and 
the Good Gardener will look after His gaitlen. It 
is Ruskin who says, Flowers always grow best in the 
gardens of those that love them most. They tell us 
all kinds of things are coming to destroy the Church 
— this modernism, new ^ ideas, whatever it means ! 
Never believe it, ‘Supposing He is the gardener,’ we 
shall l)e safe — the fences shall not be rooted up or the 
hedges destroyed. 

IX. ‘ Supposing He is the Gardener,’ He may have 
what flowei*s He likes. When He comes to pick Hi> 
own flowers in the garden you must not complain. 
Supposing He takes from you the one flower you 
most love, well, it belonged to Him before it belonged 
to you, and ^our love is but a reflection of His. Sup- 
posing He IS the gardener then He can transplant 
the plant He has rcared into the garden that is 
above where the other plants arc : ‘ I go to prepare 
a place for you, that where I am there ye may be 
also *. ‘ Supposing He is the gardener,’ both the time 
and the manner of the transplanting we leave to Him. 
My time is in His hands. He who held me up ever 
since I was born, He Who made me and died for 
me will do the best for me in the end, * Supposing He 
is the gardener’. — A. H. Stanton. 

MISTAKEN SUPPOSITIONS 

* Supposing Him to be the gardener.* — John xx. 15, 

* They supposed that they had seen a spirit* — L ukb xxiv. 37. 

1. PurriNG these two incidents side by side, I can see 
a picture of the twofold difficulty of that new life 
that Christ came to reveal. I can see, as in a parable, 
the two ways in which we fail to gather and us^ the 
great revelation that Jesus makes to us. We make 
the mistake that the Magdalene made. We love an 
easy, earthly explanation of life. We live too often 
under the dominion of this world’s narrow proba- 
bilities. We are content, nay, even resolved, that our 
thought shall move within tne cramped limits of ( ur 
experience. We pass unmoved, unenlightened through 
some hour that might have been a great hour of tlie 
soul, because, for us, life is prejudged. An explana- 
tion may be perfectly reasonable and quite wrung. 
What more reasonable than to suppose that that 
figure in the gai’den was the gardener ? Who el^e 
was likely to be there at that eaily hour? Who else 
was likely to have any right or business there? The 
sanity, the likeliness of Mary’s conclusion were beyond 
criticism. But she was wrong. She was tremendously 
and profoundly wrong. And her mistake teaches us 
that the truth as it is in Jesus may give the lie to all 
time-born probabilities. It may contradict earth’s 
narrow, hour-long likelihood. The empty sepulchre 
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is not an isolated marvel. It is not just a splendid, 
lonely mystery, eh.illenging for evermore the mind 
that mu^t still live on in a world wholly governed by 
laws that are traceable and wholly made up of situa- 
tions that admit of being reasoned out. 

II. Let u.s look at what happened on the evening 
of the first day of the week. The nu.stake that the 
(lisriples made in the evening was just the opposite 
of the mistake that the Magdalene had made in the 
dawn. She had stumbled over the likely and the 
familiar: they stumbled over the unlikely and the 
strange. She had found an explanation that was 
simple and rea.sonable and by no means disconcerting. 
d1iey found an explanation that was irrational, dis- 
(piieting, and remote from the facts and laws of life. 

o her, Christ was the gardener about to begin his 
day's work : to tl^em He was an inexplicable and 
dreadful apparition, a ghostly pre.sence from the 
|)lace of silence and shadows, flinging about their 
souls the garment of nameless fear, \fary did not 
go far enough in her explanation of the figure in the 
gaiden. She stopped shoii: at the bidding of her 
habit of thought. She accepted too easily the 
vcidict of sense and judgment Tlie disciples in 
their explanation of the figure that appeared among 
th< in wont too far. d'hey passed beyond the range 
of nil that to them had ever been real and intelligible, 
'riiev saw only a ghostly vi.sit.ant, an abstraction, a 
terrifying mystery. Can we find n that stupefied and 
fear-stricken company a lesson we ru'od to learn ? Is 
it not th(? realitv of the unseen world, the real exist- 
ence, the immediate and practical signific^ance of the 
things of the spirit? We lock the door, we bar the 
windows of the house of life. We shelter ourselves 
amid the securities and fellowships of earth. But in 
spite of every bolt and bar He comes. 

III. It was the .same figure that Mary mistook for 
the gardener and that the disciples mistook for a dread 
apparition. It was the same living, loving Saviour of 
human souls. In Jesus the two worlds meet. In 
Him the earthly and the heavenly are reconciled. 

On the Magcialene Jesus laid a new law of rever- 
ence, on the disciples a new law of familiarity. — 
I'krcy Ainsworth, The Pilgrim Churchy p. 87. 

JoH.N XX. 15. 

'i'l/K g.irdener, iis St. Fi aiicis sweetly says, lerninded 
h( r only of flower.s, while her head was full of nails, 
and thorns, and cros.ses. — F aber. 

Rkfkuencks. — XX. 15. — R. F. Horton, Chrutian World 
vol. xlvi. p. 33. Spurgeon, Serrmini, vol. xx'ix. No. 
IHijV), :in(J vol. li. No. 295C. J. M. Neale, Sermoits Preuclud in a 
lUiiijiom Ilome^ vol. i. p. 68. XX. 16. — H. S. Holland, Old 
<rn<l \nv, p. 201. A. Bradley, Sermons chiefly on Character, 
1>. -73. XX. lG-18. — H. S. Sanders, Christian World Palpit, 
vol. Ivii. p. 409. 

TOUCH ME NOT 

Touch Me not ; for I am not yet ascended to My Father ; but 
g:o to My brethren^ and say unto then^ I ascend unto My 
Father, and your Father ; and to My God, and your God.’ 

— John xx. 17. 

I. Observe, fii st, how the risen Lord withdraws Him- 
self here fi’om His disciple, and why. It is not enough 


merely to say, that in the nature of the case nothing 
else was to be looked for. It is true He had been on 
a far journey since He had met them last. In a 
word, Me belonged to another order now, the order 
of the spiritual, the unseen, the eternal. And there- 
fore it might be thought there must be a certain 
aloofness about Him so long as He should still remain 
on earth. They must ‘ touch Him not '. Neverthe- 
less this is hardly our Lord’s inLaning here. Or if it 
be part of it, then it is the smaller and least im- 
poibint part As is evident from what follows : 
‘Touch Me not; for I am not yet ascended to My 
Father* — implying surely, that when that consumma- 
tion shall have been reached, a contact and com- 
panionship with Himself shall be open to which there 
shall attach no hindrance or limitation whatsoever. 
He closes one chapter in the history of His relations 
with the world that He may open another and even 
more desirable. 'The outward fellowship is to ^ive 
place to an inward ; the ordinary human companion- 
ship to a mystic or spiritual communion. 

II. Observe the nature of the new bond which our 
lA)rd speaks of here as existing between His followers 
and Himself. It comes out in His calling of them 
‘ brethren *. It was a term which He had never 
aj)plied to them before. We may say that the re 
were three stages in the process by which the Son of 
God drew near to us, and identified Himself with our 
life and destiny as to be able to call us brethren. 
(1) In the first place there w'as His birth into this 
lowly world. (2) Then, further, there is His identi- 
fication of Himself with His sinful brethren’s lot as in 
God's sight — which is the inner meaning of His whole 
public life. (3) And yet, it was not in the course of 
His lifetime He called men brethnai, but after it 
was all behind Him. Why? may it not have been 
that to all this it was needful to add something ( Ise, 
before th d most intiinate relationship should be per- 
fected a? id assured ? 'The most expressly human of 
all <nir ( xperieiices, perhaps, is death. In that supreme 
hour of His death, He gained the full and final 
right to His own title, Son of man, apd to claim us 
as His brethren. 

III. Once more observe how Jesus shares with His 
brethien here His own relavion to the Father. ‘Tell 
My brethren,’ He says, ‘ that I ascend to My God and 
your God, and to My Father and your Father.’ So 
that the God that is offered to our faith, you observe, 
is the God of living men. His grand desiie for His 
brethren is, that what the Father wa.s to Him, He 
may make Him to be to them. — A. Martin, Winning 
the Soul, p. 133. 

THE FIRST WORDS OF THE RISEN LORD 

‘Touch me not ; for I am not yet ascended to My Father.' - 
John xx. 17. 

The first woi’ds of the I’isen Lord were spoken to 
M try : ‘ Touch Me not ; for I am not yet ascendrd 
to My Father\ Takenothold of Me, Hesaid. And 
et m ither in the old days nor in the new had it 
een His manner to repel or check the outgoings 
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of love. Mary Magdalene washed His feet with tears 
— the feet not yet nailed — and wiped them with the 
hairs of her head. Sinco Mary and the Lord had 
parted, much had passed. The death, the sleep, the 
experiences of the other world, the return, the rising 
again, on His side ; and on hers, a whole lifetime 
of questioning, misgiving, and agony. I'ven in the 
gieat forty days He suflered other women to t lasp 
Ilis feet. He was patient with the Apostle who 
<lernand(‘d to Uau Ii and see, and yet it was His will 
of love to beat Mary back and say the words, Touch 
Me not. 

I. Touch Me not ; for lam not yet ascended. 
So she may touch Him one day in another way. 
^ibuch Me not, for she was holding to the earthly, 
and imagining that His presence vvas bound up with 
the external form, and that she could oidy make 
sure of Him when she claspi d Him with clinging 
hands. She had despaired when the bodily form of 
her Lord had vanislied, and when she saw Him again 
it was with the bodily Ibrm that she associated all 
possibilities of communion, likeness, and love. If 
it had been as she fancied, then, indeed, she would 
have believed in vain, for He was to linger but a 
little on these darkened shores of time, but His 
depai t ire and herein is the sweetness and tlie 
pov\'er of His saying — was to give Him back to her 
in a nearer, deaa?r, and closer manner than she had 
dreamed of wlien ho|)e was highest. Touch Me not ; 
for I am not yet ascended. There is to be a bet Ur 
fashion of touching Me, holding Me, detaining Me 
when I liave gone away. 1 pa^s into the heavens, 
hut I do not leave the earth. 

II. between our Ixnd and the faithful dead theie 
cannot he a perfect parallel. He coiupiered death 
as they did not. 'IVue, He l)uist the l)ars of iron 
asunder and made way for His own. True, He rose 
as the first-fruits of His sleeping people. True, 
they are with Him in banitlise on the day they die, 
hut their bodies remain and see eoiTupti<m, and the 
trumpet has not yet sounded. Their souls are in 
His sacred cure, on the bosom of His love, but we 
cannot have comm nion with them as we can with 
Him. With Him there is possible the utmost 
intimacy of convei-se, the 8|)eaking and the hearing 
that go on from day to day between us and the 
living. He wakens us, if we wiil, every morning to 
fresh messages, and we may pour out our hearts 
before Him, and be assured of His heed. Not in 
the same full and satisfying sense can we communicate 
with our dead, and yet we slowly learn, under the 
S})irit8 teaching, to think of them as we think of 
H im, and our love is changed, purified, and exalted 
in proportion as we realise the spiritual world and 
Christ as its King and Head. 

HI. This may be illustrated by a study of ‘In 
Memoriam *. That great poem is a unity, and it 
'describes the way of the faithful soul in bereave- 
ment It begins with the firat experience of stuoor 
and confusion and grief. The heart desires at nrst 
simply what Mary desired, the touch of a vanished 


hand, and the sound of a voice that is .still. It is 
bound to the past, and unable to rise to higher things 
than the lips and the eyes and the meeting of the 
mor;*ow. It goes back with f)assionate yearning to 
what once was, and longs that it may be again — the 

[ presence and companionship which meant sight and 
learing and touch. It was through these that what 
it pines for was known and loved, and it cannot 
tlnnk of the soul existing apart from them. Even if 
it does < xist it is not the human heart that was so 
dear, that is so missed. It is a phantom or a ghost. 
It is thought of witli awe, perhaps even with recoil. 
While this phase of 1( eling lasts the dead body is 
dearer than the jewel it held. There is no consola- 
tion and no uplifting until we mndei’stand the 
spiritual touch, until the soul is delivered from the 
bondage to sense, until the desire fixed on what is 
dead turns to that which is not dead. The spiritual 
enfianchisement comes when we undei*stand that love 
may survive the sensible presence of its object — 
and that on lx)th shores. When we on this side 
understand that, then the soul withdrawn becomes 
bi^loved and loving, not shadowy and awful, then 
the days that are no more become rather sweit than 
sad, a life in death and not a death in life. It may 
be very long ere the desire for the tangible, the 
visible, themateiial weakens. Through much tribu- 
lation the enlightennnmt must come. Indeed, it can 
hardly come except to those whose spirits the risen 
Lord h IS touched. This is the victory that over- 
comes grief, even our faith. — W, RoBEa'x*soK Nicoll, 
Sunday Eveninjj, p. 181. 

ASCENSION TIDE 

John xx, 17. 

I. Our first thought is of our Master’s glory,- of that 
final attestation of His mission and work of which 
the voices from heaven at His Baptism and His 
Transfiguration were the prelude : of the opening 
and beginning of that new kingdom in which the 
Son of man has all power given to Him in heaven 
and on earth ; in which He has the Name given Him 
which is above every name ; in which He reigns ‘ far 
above all principality, and power, and might,, and 
dominion, and every name that is named, not only 
in this world, but also in that which is to come, 
King of kings, and Lord of lords 

li. And our next thought is, how deeply, how 
mysteriously we men are anected by this mystery of 
Christ ; by what awful bonds we are bound to that 
nature which once was mortal like our own, and 
which is now in Divine Majesty on the eternal 
throne ; by what near and intimate, an undecaying 
relations He has united and incorporated with Him- 
self our whole race, even its outcasts ; how, amid the 
darkness and the overthrows of time, we are able to 
believe in One who is beyond them and unchanged 
through them all, who once shared, as we share thoni, 
the conditions of life and time, and who now has all 
things, all life and death, all time, all being, beneath 
His feet ; how we are able to think of Him as One who 
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has not ceased to be man, and how we can stretch 
roi*th our hands to Him, through the veil, sure of His 
regard, sure that He knows us, sure of His sympathy. 

III. There is yet a third thought. This amazing 
relation of our race to its Eternal I <.ord must, if, we 
believe in it, influence deeply our feelings of our 
relations to one another. Our distinctions disappear, 
our inequalities are lost, all that keeps us apart or 
uninterested in one another sinks, and all that attracts 
and unites us revives in fresh power, before the 
amazing message : ‘ Go to My bi*ethren, and say unto 
them, I ascend unto My Father, and your Father : 
and to My God, and your God \ — R. W. Church, 
Pascal and other Sermons, p. 205. 

TOUCH ME NOT 

(For Easter Day) 

'Jesus saith unto her, Touch Me not; for I am not yet 
ascended to My Father.’ — John xx. 17. 

'I'll IS is the second word spoken by our Lord after 
His Resurrection ; and it was spoken to the simple 
womanly penitent. His fii-st word touched her heart. 
His second informed her spirit, 

I. The Action of the Masfdalene. — The action of 
the Magdalene in stretching out her hand to touch 
our Ixird proved that she never supposed that He 
would be further removed from her than He was in 
His natural body. There was the Christian woman’s 
faithful, loving, pious act. Is it your first impulse to 
get the precious possession of your risen Lord ? 

II. The Rebuke. — Let us go a step further. The 
word was instant — * Touch Me not Now, do you 
think that by that word He meant in any way that 
He was separate from her ? Was it a warning, do 
you think, to His redeemed, that He was no more to 
be approached as near, that He was retiring into the 
nature which He had from all eternity, pure Godhead, 
and had loft behind Him in the grave His manhood, 
emptied Himself of His human fellowship and kin- 
ship with us? Not at all. When He bade Mary 
touch Him not. He only negatived her impulsive 
love, and conected it by a higher knowledge of a 
more perfect ble.ssing which should after a brief inter- 
val of patience be hers. He needed that body as an 
instrument for our atonement and sacrifice in death 
uj)on the cross ; He needs that body now to be an 
instrument of uniting man with God. Mary should 
touch Him, Mary snould receive, embrace, possess 
Him, but notin tne only way in which she had kissed 
His feet and washed them with her tears and wiped 
them with the natural drapery of her hair, but she 
should touch Him and possess Him in a better way. 

III. ‘ Not yet Ascended.’ — It is clear from these 
words that the union of any individual man with 
Christ is the result of the A.scension. The period of 
forty days between the Resun*ection and the Ascen- 
sion was a transitional state, not intended to last, 
an intermediate condition of life, an interval that is 
too subtle to be defined. The natural body of Christ 
— that is, the body that was so liable to suffering and 
death — was extinct when He said these words. It 


had no place, and has no place on earth, or in Hades, 
or in Heaven. The natural body was and is extinct. 
The glorified body was not perfect when He spoke 
with Mary. He waited till the Ascension for the en- 
dowment of power, sent forth by the Holy Spirit, 
charged with all the virfues of His manhood, the life, 
sacrifice, and atoning death of the Redeemer. And 
this authority given to the ascended and glorified 
Lord to send forth the Holy Ghost seemed to have 
been ordered in the eternal counsels of God to be the 
Son’s reward, to be the glory to ensue after Christ 
had perfectly fulfilled His mission. It is the Holy 
Ghost Who is intrusted with the inward spiritual 
power of uniting man, ‘in whom He indwells, with 
Christ. He conveys to the whole man, body, soul, 
and spirit, every gift and greLce which Jesus has 
authority to give. 

MARY’S COMMISSION 
*Goto My brethren.’— John xx. 17. 

I. To whom Sent. — Christ’s brethren — Peter, John, 
James, Andrew, and the rest. 

(a) The condescension in it. God’s Son calls 
them brethren. 

(b) The honour in it. He calls brethren them 
who are Adam’s children, creatures of a day, wonns 
of the dust, ignorant, polluted, and condemned. 

(c) The love in it. He does this though they all 
had deserted Him, and Peter had denied Him. 

II. With what Charged. — A message — 

(а) Concerning Himself. ‘ Say to them L’ That 
will let them know I am risen. 

(б) Concerning His Ascension. ‘ Say, I am 
a.scending.’ That will help them to understand that 
when I spoke of going to the Father (xiv. 28 ; xvi. 
10), I did not simply mean departing from the world 
by death, or passing into a super-ten-estrial life — I 
have done both, and yet I am not ascended — but 
ascending to where I was before (vi. 62), to the 
Father’s house (xiv. 2), the Father’s bosom (l 18), 
the Father’s glory (xvii. 5). 

(c) Concerning the Father. ‘ Say, I am ascending 
to My Father and your Father, and My God and 
your God.’ That will teach them that while there 
must ever remain a distinction between My relation- 
ship to God and yours, yours will resemble Mine in 
that (through grace) God will be to you a Father 
and all you will be brethren. 

Re KEREN — XX. 17 . — Newman Smyth, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xliii, p. 312. R. W. Church, Villaye Ssrvunu 
(2ud Series), p. IIK). J. Baines, Twenty Sermons, p. 173. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xliv. No. 2661, and vol. xlvii. No. 
2733 . A. Maclaren, After the Resurrection, p. 1. Expositor 
(6th Series), vol. i. p. 377 ; tWd. (7th Seriee), vol. vi. p. 113. 
XX. 18. — H. S. Holland, Christian World J^lpit, vol. xlvii. 
p. 337 . XX. 19. — C. Gutch, Sermons, p. 184. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xxi. No. 1264. J. M. NeaJe, Sermons Preached 
in a Religious House, vol. i. p. 41. G. H. Morrison, The Un- 
lighted Lustre, p. 112. XX. 19, 20. — G. Body, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. liii. p. 170. W. G. Bryan, Seven Sermons 
on the Sacraments, p. 89. XX. 19-23. — Expositor (7th Series), 
vol. vi. p. 100. 
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BENEFICENT INTRUSIONS 

’Then Jesus came, the doors beings shut.' — John xx. ig r6. 

I. The circumstances thus briefly described are in 
themselves a significant illustration of a constantly 
re-appearing experience of life. For as the disciples 
unwittingly shut out the Lord, so in many a life the 
dooi-s are shut upon Him. And as on that day, so in 
this, it k the joy of the Saviour to reveal Himself 
to those who all unintentionally have excluded Him 
from their lives, and all unconscious to thenrselves 
ai*e poor without Him. Itideed, it is the tragedy of 
many a life that its doors are shut Sometimes it is 
engrossment in pleasure, in business, in friendship, 
which bars the door against the ingress of the Saviour. 
All these things, lawful in themselves, and having 
indeed a right and necessary place in any life, may 
gain such an ascendancy as to become its masters, 
demanding ah thought, all energy, all strength of 
life, until the man over whom they have gained con- 
jtrol is himself behind closed doore. Sometimes it is 
by selfishness of joy or sorrow that the doors are 
closed. There is a joy which is regarded as iinshare- 
al)le, or a soitow which is regaided as unpardon- 
able, and He who is the Author of each is excluded 
from life by His own providences misreceived and 
misinterpreted. Often, too, it is with us as with 
these His earliest disciples, that fear of the conse 
quences of identification with Him causes the door to 
be tightly barred. We are afraid of the disfavour of 
man, and in shutting out the Jews we really shut out 
Jesus. But chiefly it is sin which excludes the Son of 
God from the life in which He seeks to be known and 
served. 

II. And yet, despite these things, it is I’eally im- 
possible to avoid Christ, for Ho forces Himself again 
and again upon our attention. He comes despite 
closed dooi-s, and reveals Himself in any or all of His 
guise s, as Friend, Succourer, Redeemer, King. Hx)ve 
laughs at locksmiths,* it is .said, and never was aphor- 
i>m truer than when applied to the insistence with 
which He seeks to get at men*s hearts. By the 
written Word or the spoken message, by unconti*olled 
memory or inexplicable impulse, in the glory of 
noontide or in the quiet watches of the night, He is 
for ever coming to us through our shut doors, offering 
Himself and all that He is and has for our salvation 
and life. 

III. And His coming, however He may be disguised 
and under whatever cii’cumstances He appears, is 
always with the same object as His appearance in the 
upjier room on the first Easter Day. To the willing 
and listening heart His first word is one of benedic- 
tion, ‘ Peace be unto you *. He comes not to increase 
the storm, but to quell it; not to complicate the 
problem of life but to solve it ; not to alarm but to 
allay our fears. To the overwhelmed hearts in the 
upper room, and to us also, to whom the immensity 
of the task seems altogether beyond our powers, His 
last word proclaims the sufficient q^ualification for its 
fulfilment — ‘ Receive ye ttie Hol^ Ghost \ TTie same 
enduement as that in which He lived is conferred upon 


those who go for Him, for in this life of wonderful 
paradox they are thus united with Him as they go. 
and share His own life and strength. — J. Stuaet 
Holden, The Pre-Eminent Lordy p. lOS. 

Repbrrncbs. — XX. 19. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. vttt 
p. 368 ; ibid. vol. xi. p. 462. 

WOUNDPRINTS 

‘ He showed unto them His hands and His side.’— John xx. so. 

I. These wounds were silent arguments. Christs 
hands and His side had an eloquence unapproachable 
They were arguments cut in form and figure. Some 
men have been able to cut stone into poetry and 
words into music. There has been no speech, no 
appeal to the ear ; the whole appeal seems to have 
been difeet d to the vision of man, to vision at its 
best, to the vision that has a vision within, a keener 
vision than can be revealed by the eyes of the body. 
Silence will always have a place in the great ministry 
of the universe. There should be more silence in 
public worship. 

II. This was not only a silent argument, it was a 
visible answer and argument. He showed them His 
hands and His side.. Then doubt was set at rest ; 
He could not have made those wound.s Himself; 
those wounds had a history, a meaning which it will 
take all the centuries of duration to explain ; they 
were the devifs signature ; but, gathered up by God’s 
love, that which was intended as mischief was turned 
into a redemption ; He maketh the wrath of devils 
to praise Him, and the remainder thereof He shuts 
up in a hell of His own making. We want visible 
arguments. We should be able to say concerning 
this man and that all over the Christian Church, that 
man represents Christ. 

III. What Christ did to the disciples on the occa- 
sion referred to in the text the Church should always 
be doing all the world over. How is the Church to 
be known ? By its wounds. I have heard of respect- 
able churches: never trust them, never believe them, 
I have heard of those who have made a decoration of 
Christianity ; it is all bejewelled and bedizened and 
tricked out in various finery and in divera ways known 
only to the cunning of a perverted imagination. 
That is not the Church. O thou decorated pre- 
tender, show us thy hands and thy feet ; out with 
your hands, and bare your side, this is a decency that 
sanctifies all other conduct ; show the woundprints 
and thus give final and emphatic and gracious proof 
of the identity of Christ. Christ is re-incamated, I 
repeat, in His ])eqple. 

IV. And what Christ expects of us He Himself has 
first shown in grand and majestic example. God ha.s 
suffered for His Church ; the history of God is a 
histoiy of suffering, and thei*efore a history of sorrow, 
and finally a history of sympathy. God suffers for us 
every day. God takes the right view of our falls and 
wounds ; God is, through Jesus Christ His only be- 
gotten Son, going to turn our apostacies, if we have 
to fall, into great realisations of character ; we should 
be the better, under the mercy of God, for our very 
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fall. Th:it is what is meant by falling upwards. 
That word Mall ’ is not to be interpreted in the usual 
cant phrasj of tlie l.ist five-and-twenty years, that 
the tall of Adam was a fall upwards ; it is true of the 
fall of every soul that (jocI has made that it may be 
tiif rted into an upwaid movement. This is a great 
ti:\Mery and hanllv to be explained in words, but 
it is a great e\[)eriencc and can l>e livid out to the 
last throb of the liist letter. Joskfh Paukkr, City 
Temple Pulpit, vol. vii. p. 261 . 

THE REALITY OF THE RISEN LORD 

* And when He had so said, He showed unto them His hands 

and His side.’— John .\x. 20. 

'i'nis scene is suggestive of so many considerations 
that the difficulty is which to choose. There are 
Ihrei* which claim especial attention just at present. 

I. Our Lord’s Indulgent Treatment of Mistakes 
and Imperfections in Religious Heliefs. — Touch is, 
indeed, the least intellectual — it is tlic hluntest, it is 
the most material — of all the five senses. In Ihe 
order of their spintual precedenci*, touch is below 
taste and smell, just as sight and still more hearing 
ar(‘ far above thcs(‘. Touch may Iji* deceived at least 
as easily as sight, but in certain depressed mental 
conditions touch does aflord a sense of confidence 
which sight cannot command. It supplies a kind of 
evi.^enco which, united to other and higher testimony, 
removes the last obstacle to faith. 

The first condilion of successful teaching is patient 
sMTipathy with the dilliculties ot the leanr r — to be 
able to remember ihat othei’s may have to encounter 
obstacles all their own which the teacher has never 
had to encounter — that othei's may have been denied 
opportunities which have been freely granted to him — 
that othens are possibly weighed down by encum- 
brances of which he has known nothing — that they 
need a kind of assistance which for him may have 
been unnecessary. ‘ What is the first condition of 
successful teaching?’ — ‘ Latience.’ * Wliat is the 
second?’ — ‘Patience.’ ‘What is the third?’ — 

‘ Patience.* 

II. We see our Lord’s Sanction of the Principle 
of hiciuiry, upon occasion, into the very Foundations 
of our Religious Belief. — -The life and death and 
lesimection of Jesus Christ is not a work of the 
sanitified imagination of a later age. H 11 lie it; 
handle it searchingly but reverently; and you will 
discover this for ^^oui*self. You will see that thoie is 
an intrinsic consistency, that tliere is a solidity, that 
thei e is a power of i*esistance to critical solvents, about 
it, which you little suspect. But do not siipp<)so 
that, because it condescen s to be thus tested by y(|ur 
undersbinding, as regards its leality, it is therefore, 
within the compass of your understanding as to its 
scope. It ends in that which is beyond you. While 
^'ou are finite and bounded in your range of vision, 
it, being an unveiling of the Divine Being, is Divine. 
Yes, ( liristianity plants its feet firmly on the soil of 
earth in the life of our Lord. Its hands are seen, 

ain and again, working in the stimng agencies of 


later history, but it rears its head upwards to the 
sky. It loses itself as a creed in tlie clouds of heaven. 
We see the very feet, the very hands, the reality of 
the one incomparable life ; but we only see enough 
to know assuiedly that there is much more which is 
neces.sarily and utterly beyond us, lost, as the Apostle 
puts it — lost in ‘ the depths of the riches both of the 
wisdom and of the knowledge of God 

111. See here the Direction which our Lord gives 
to the Thoughts of His Perplexed Disciples. -He 
does not turn them in upon themselves. Whatevi r 
thev may think and feel, He is there, utterly in- 
dependent of their doubt, independent, too, of their 
enthusiasm — there, in His own calm, assured, un- 
assailable life. ‘Behold Mv hands and My feet, 
that it is I Myself. Hautile Me and see, for a 
spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye see Me have.’ 
— H. P. Li DDOX. 

CHRISTIAN GLADNESS 

‘Then were the disciples glad, when they saw the Lord.’— 

John XX. 20, 

Thk time of weariiu^ss, .suspense, and doubt was over , 
the disciples knew that tlie Lord was risen from the 
dead. They saw Him, they heard Him speak, and 
He showed them His hands and His side. Here we 
come into contact with one of the abiding soui'ces of 
('hristian gladness. It is the presence of the Lord 
that makes Hi'* people glad, as it is the absence from 
Him which makes tliem sad. It is one of the axioms 
of the Christian faith that the Lv)rd is ever with His 
people; it is one of their riiaices that He kee[)s 
tryst, and Ilis presence makes His people glad. Wliy 
did the sight of Jesus make His disciples ghul ? 

I. They were glad for His sake. 'riie\ were glad 
when they saw the Lord, liecause the Ue>ui'i eet ion 
told them that He Imd won the victory, and hud 
finished His work. They were glad because they 
knew that He had overcome all that w^as lio.stile to 
Him and His work Tliat work was finished. But 
that source of gladness remains for all His people. 
Whenever we sec the Lord, whenever manifestations 
of His pi'v’scMiee come within our t‘xperience, we arc 
glad fur His sake, because He endured the cross and 
i.s set on the right hand of (iod. 

II. The disciples were glad for their own sake. 
Me was still the same patient, loving, compassionate, 
hclj)l’ul Friend and Saviour He had been during Ihe 
ycai*s in which they had known Him. So when He 
had ascend(‘d up on high, and returned to the Father, 
they were peisiiadcd that He felt in heaven as He had 
felt on earth, continued to be touclied with a feeling 
of their infirmities, and was still afflicted in all their 
afHictions. A love that did not depc nd on the worthi- 
ness of the people loved, that death could not touch, 
that many waters could not quench, suiely such a 
love was unexampled. We can only explain it or 
understand it b^ coming to understand Him. We 
Can only say it is like Jesus to love after this fashion. 
But this source of ^ hristian gladness is also |:ermanent 
How may He come, and how may we recognise Him 
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when He conies? To the first question no answer 
can be given. But there are times, places, seasons, 
where the seeking heart is sure to find Him. (1) It 
was when he was in the spirit on the lord’s Day that 
.lohn saw the vision of the Lord, and received from 
Him the new mission he had to accomplish. (2) More 
definitely we may always expect to find Jesus in His 
Word. (3) But even more particularly. ‘Where 
two or three are gathered together in My name, there 
on I in the midst of them.’ Never have His people 
met together and found that He was absent. — .1. 
IvEiiACH, The Other Side of Oreatness^ p. 85. 

Rkferenobs. — XX. 20. — W. F. Shaw, Sennon Sketches for 
the Christian Year, p. 5C. W. P. S. Bingham, Sermons on 
Easier Subjects, p. 00. 1'. St. (’orbett, The PreacheYs 

Year, p. 77. W. H. Siincox, The Cessation of Prophecy, p. 314. 
S. Baring-(»ould, Village Preaching for a Year (2iid Series), 
voJ. i. p, 209. J, Vaughan, Fifty Sermons {\)\\\ Series), p. 312. 
E. H. Bickersteth, Thoughts in Past Years, p. 1. C. Bi^g, 
The S^nrit of ( hrist in Common Life, p. 282. 

THE MISSIONARY COMMISSION OF THE 
CHURCH 

•As the Father hath sent me, even so send I you.*— -John 
XX. 21. (R.V.). 

These are amazing words. If they do not amaze us 
I feiir Newman’s exjilanation is the true one: ‘You 
do not meditate arul therefore you are not impre.s.sed ^ 
What an astonishing avowment it is ! Christ makes 
} I i nisei t co-ordinate with the Father. Not only does 
th(* Lord Hs.sociate Himself uniquely with God, but 
in a wonderful wav He associates Christians with 
Himself. 

I. (dirist commissions us to evangelise men. God 
sent Christ to save the woild; in a lesser but very 
real sense Christ sends His disciples to save the 
world. My text has been well aescribed as ‘the 
charter of the Church ’. Such it is. The point to be 
specially noted is that all Christians are sent. How 
can we all go ? We can all go eithei* personally or 
representatively. We are not responsible for the 
convci-sion of the world, but we are responsible for 
the evangelisation of the world. 

II. (Iirist sends His servants with a wonderful ex- 
perience of Divine things. ‘ As the Father hath sent 
Me.* How did God send Jesus? I answer that He 
sent Him with a matchless exj^rience Divine. ‘ So 
send I you.* What an experience He gave His first 
commissioned evangelists ! ‘ He showed unto them His 
hands and His side.’ They are made sure of the 
Saviour whom they are to proclaim. ITiis is ever 
and infallibly the missionary secret. All who have 
seen the Lord are sent. And this rich experience is 
the inspii ation of missionary work. 

III. The commissioned disciples are enriched with 
.peace. What was the risen Master’s gi'eeting when 
1 Ic» appeared among His disciples to commission them 
tint firet Easter evening ? * Peace be unto you.’ And 
a- He states the great delegation, what is His prefa- 
to»v word? ‘Jesus therefore said to them again, 
Peace be unto you.’ There is a grand distinction be- 
tween the two benedictions. As Bishop Westcott 


expresses it: ‘The fii-st “Peace” was the restoration 
of f)ersonal confidence ; the second “ Peace ” was the 
preparation for wprk ’. 

IV. The servants of the lA)rd are supremely em- 
powered. In the Holy Spirit all empowei inent for 
woild-evangelisation rests. He is the 'Holy Spirit,’ 
and im}>arts holiness to those who receive Him. 

V. With solemn authoi ity Christ s commissioneil 
servants go forth. ‘ All authority hath been given 
unto Me in he iven and on eai’th ’ is Christ’s own de- 
claration. Does He impart authority to His sent 
ones? Assuredly. This is His word,: ‘Whoseso- 
ever sins ye forgive they are forgiven unto them ; 
whosesoever sins ye retain they are retained ’. What 
is this authority ? I believe it relates, in Wesley’s 
phrase, to ‘ecclesiastical censures’ and to, them only. 
It is entrusted with the power to keep its membership 
pure. — D insdaleT. Young, The Enthusiasm of Goa, 

p. 62. 
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THE DOUBT OP THOMAS 

John xx. 24-29. 

Thomas the doubter — how shall we think of him? 
We can classify the doubters. There is the in- 
different doubter with whom all matters of religion 
are of so little importance that it is absurd to claim 
a miracle in support of them, especially such a miracle 
as the Resurrection of Jesus Christ. There is the 
conceited doubter. Then there is the doubter that 
only talks. And last of all there is the honest 
doubter, to whom all that is spiritual is unknowable. 
But surely Thomas is not represented by either of 
these classes. 

I. The very character of Thomas teaches us that 
faith is a much harder thing for some people than it 
is for others. Thomas was a slow, diffident man, a 
week behind the rest in seeing everything. Three 
times only Thomas speaks in the Gfospels and^ each 
time it is with a sigh. There is a dolefulness in the 
tone, a shake of the head, you feel the despondency 
of the man. There are no people in the world who 
need to be more tenderly dealt with than those slow 
and diffident ones, who have always been at a disad- 
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vantage. We are tender and pitiful to the defects 
of the body. But, alas ! natural defects of charar:ter 
have neither patience nor pity, and they need both. 
Our most gracious I^rd will never let any one of us 
be at a disadvantage because of the peculiarity of our 
character. He will ever do most for those who have 
ino^t to hinder them. 

II. See another aspect of this doubt as we turn 
from the character of the man to the story. Thomas 
so slow, so diflident, so apt to despond, has found the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and with all the power of devotion 
that such people are capable of when once their con- 
fidence is won, he clings to the Saviour. And now 
( ‘hrist was dead. Do you wonder that Thomas was 
abserit at the gathering of the disciples on that first 
Sunday after Kaster? I do not It is told of one 
of our poets that at the death of hi.s child he cried 
fiercely, ‘ Never will I risk such anguish again, I will 
n^veivjove anything any more’. Thus it is that 
many have gone into the glo()m and power of doubt 

I^t us turn to seethe Lord Jesus dealing with this 
doubt First, He calls him by his name, ‘Thomas*. 
So is it that He comes to each of us by ourselves, 
separately, calling us by our name and teaching us 
to say : * My Ix)rd and my God ’. Then He meets 
Thomas away in the innermost thought of His heart. 

‘ Thomas, reach hither thy finger, put forth thy hand * 
So must His word often meet us in the innermost 
heart And so must we see Him ; and to commune 
with Him and gaze upon those wonndprints is our 
deliverance. — M. G. Pkarsk, The Gentleness of Jesus ^ 
p. 77. 

ST. THOMAS THE APOSTLE 

* But Thomas, one of the twelve, called Didymus, was not with 
them when Jesus came.' — John xx. 24-'29. 

It is said that the fii'st institution of the I Vstival of 
St Thomas was established at a period between the 
eighth and the eleventh eentury. In the Greek 
Church it is commemorated on 6th October, but in 
the English Church on 21. st December. The name 
Thomas, whether in its Hebrew form or in that of its 
Greek equivalent — Didymus — signifies ‘ a twin,’ or 
‘a twin-brother* ; and because he is always mentioned 
in the 8aci*ed lists with St, Matthew, he is regarded 
as Matthew’s brother. By birth, he was a native of 
Galilee ; by trade, a fisherman. 

He was c alled by Christ to be one of His di.sciples ; 
but He differed from his fellows in several character- 
istics, which are brought prominently l)efore us in St. 
John’s Gos|:)eI. 

I. The Doubt of Thomas.— On the first day after 
His Resurrection Christ showed Himself five times. 
But Thomas was not favoured as yet with a sight of 
his Ijord, and when the other disciples told him what 
they had seen, he said unto them, ‘ I will not Udieve 
Thus he took an attitude of stubborn resistance. 
Thomas held his ground for eight days. Yet Ixdiind 
him thei*e was nothing but the silent tomb of Christ, 
and before him there was nothing but blank despair. 
So much for doubt It robs the souJ of evei’y thing, 
and gives nothing in its stead. 


II. The Confession of Thomas. — On the second 
Sunday after His Resun’cction, Jesus stood again in 
that dim-lighted chamber, and, after His salutation 
of peace, He singled Thomas out from the other 
disciples. What a proof this of Divine omniscience ! 
And what proof, too, of gracious condescension ! To 
the craving of ’Thomas tor tangible evidence of His 
Resurrection Christ now gives the opportunity of 
testing His real substantiality and bodily identity. 
Thomas sank instantly from the lofty altitude of a 
stubborn intellect into the profound docility of a little 
child, and, embracing the feet of Jesus, he exclaimed, 
‘ My I^rd atid my God ! ’ This was the birth-cry of 
a. new faith and a new heart ; and Christ accepted 
him, but gently rebuked him for his preceding doubt, 
and pronounced an emphatic blessing on all who 
believe in Him though they have neither seen nor 
handled Him. Absolutely, there is no blessedness 
for any man apart from the Christ 

III. The After-life of Thomas. — When different 
provinces wei‘e assigned to different Apostles after 
the ascension of their Master, Thomas took Parthia, 
and, according to Jerome, preached the Gospel not 
only to the Parthian.s, but to the Medes, Carmanians, 
Pei-sians, and the Magi. ( hrysostom further states 
that he baptised the very men who, guided by a star, 
found the young Child at Bethlehem, and that he 
ordained them as colleagues in the ministry. A well- 
established tradition has it that he extended his 
mission to India, where it is believed he fell a inartyi 
to his zeal for Christ and His cause. 

ST. THOMAS’S DOUBT 

* Except 1 shall see in His hands the print of the nails, and put 
my fing^er into the print of the nails, and thrust my hand 
into His side, I will not believe.’ — John xx. 25. 

Of all the Apostles, St Thomas affords the most 
striking parallel to the prevailing tendencievS of our 
agQ. 'these words of his might have been spoken by 
a disciple of the modern school of sensational philo- 
sophy. But he is not a mere type of a school of 
thought. He is a Christian man with mingled graces 
and fruits. 

I. St. Thomas’s Doubt viewed In Relation to his 
own Spiritual Condition. 

(а) It was a decided doubt. We look upon doubt 
as something that wavers, falters, hesitates. But St. 
Thomas showed the opposite spirit. He was very 
positive. The dogmatism of unbelief is often ob- 
served ; but here we may see the dogmatism of doubt 
Though the exprc'ssion appeal's paradoxical, it is 
verified by common ol>servation. If a man lays down 
certain conditions on which he will believe, and i*e- 

ards these conditions as absolute and final, he is as 
ogmatic in his decision not to decide the question 
before him till those conditions are fulfilled. 

(б) This doubt must be distinguished from dis- 
trust. The Apostle did not waver in his allegi- 
ance to Christ ; he merely questioned the astounding 
rumour of the Resurrection. He would still die foi 
his Master, though he could not believe that his 
Master had risen from the grave The really impor- 
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tant matter for all of us is an active lo^al trust in 
Christ An orthodox Judas is no Christian, while 
a sceptical Thomas remains within the fold of Christ 

II. St. Thomas’s Doubt as Illustrative of a Com- 
mon Phase of Thous:ht. — There was a method in 
his doubt He had a very clear idea ol what he 
required to satisfy his mind. He wanted personal 
experience, and he wanted the evidence of his sensea 

(а) The first requisite was personal experience. 
He must see for himself. A similar disposition is 
apparent in the claims for individual conviction ad- 
vocated so strenuously in the present day. This is 
tlie great Ihotestant principle of private judgment 
run wild. People refuse to accept a doctrine because 
the Chuich authorises it It must be proved to them 
on its own merits. Wholesome and sensible as this 
demand is when kept within reasonable limits, it lands 
us in al)8urdity when it is pushed to extremes. We 
cannot obtain direct evidence of every truth. Life 
is too short for the task, and our facilities are too 
limited. Wc* accept facts of history on testimony. 
Is it not reasonable that we should accept the histori- 
cal foundation of religion in the same way ? 

(б) The other requisite was the evidence of the 
senses, ’rhis evidence of the senses is set in the fimt 
place among our modern grounds of conviction. Yet 
the senses are lieing proved to be liable to great 
illusions, and at least they can show only objects of 
sense. The spiritual world is wholly dark to them. 
Important as tlie historical evidence tor the Hesurrec- 
tion of Christ is, if it stood alone there would be 
some foice in the objection that it is more probable 
that the disciples were suffering from some hallucina- 
tion than that a dead man came out of His grave 
i-estored to life. It is the .spiritual considerations 
accompanying the oveiit that prepaid; us to au^cept 
the extenial testimony. The Divine nature of (31ii*ist, 
wliich could not be holden of death, the fit comple- 
tion of His I'edemptive work in triumphing over sin 
and d(?ath, and other essential truths of the Gospel, 
predispose the Christian to believe in the Resuri-ection. 
But no evidence of the senses will reveal these great 
truths. He who confines himself to that one avenue 
of knowledge shuts the door against the light of the 
highest revelation. 

‘ Except I shall see ... I will not believe.*— J ohn xx. 15, 

That was the saying of an Apostle, I confess ; but it 
was not said like an Apostle. See how foolish this is 
in worldly matters. An English traveller was once 
talking to the Emperor of BurmaL (which is a very 
hot country) and telling him of different things in 
England. He spoke about our railroads and our 
newspapers, and our shops, and our manufactories ; 
and the Emperor, though he was very much surprised, 
believed everything. At last the traveller happened 
to say something about skating, and the Emperor 
would listen no longer. He said : * You have told me 
many wonderful things, but I was willing to believe 
them, because you said them. But I never will nor 
can believe that water becomes hard enough to be { 


I walked on. If the whole world told me so, I would 
i not believe it, I see that you are trying to deceive 
me, and I will listen to you no more.’ We are ready 
to smile at the Emperor, but we do exactly the same 
thing ourrelves. — J. M. Njeale, Sermons Preached 
in SackvUle College Chapel^ vol. iv. p. 8^. 

RBFBRBNOBi. — ^XX. 25. — C. Perren, OutUns Sermom, p. 
206. H. S. Seekings, Preacher's Magasine^ vol. zviii. p. 17^ 
H. J. Wilmot- Buxton, Holy-tide Teachingy p. 8. J. Keble, 
Sermens for the Sa/ints* DaySy p. 20. Bishop Winningtun- 
Ingram, A Mistion of the SpirUy p. 149. F. E. Paget, Helps 
\ and Hindrances to the Ghrietian LifOy vol. 1. p. 194. Expositor 
(6th Series), vol. vi. p. 174. 

John xx. 25-27, 

I supposB the life of every century has more or less 
special resemblance to that of some particular Apostle. 
I cannot help thinking this centui'y has Thomas for 
its model. How do you suppose the other Apostles 
felt when that experimental philosopher explored the 
wounds of the Being Who to them was Divine, with 
that inquisitive forefinger ? In our time that finger 
has multiplied itself into ten thousand thousand im- 
plements of research, challenging all masteries, weigh- 
ing the world as in a bailee, and sifting through 
its prisms and spectroscopes^ the light that came from 
the throne of the Eternal. — O. W. Holmes, The Poet 
at the Breakfast TablSy vn. 

ST. THOMAS 

'And Thomas with them.’— J ohn xx. s6. 

'Phbick in the pages of St John’s Gospel Thomas 
comes before us, and on all occasions we note the same 
characteristics — the same tendency to look at the 
darker side of things, to fear too much and hope too 
little. Let us glance, for a moment, at the attitude 
of Christ, of the other disciples, and of St. lliotnas 
himself. 

I, First, then, we would notice that our Lord does 
not reject the poor disciple who was ‘doubtful in 
His Resurrection *. He does not refuse the very test 
which he demands. There is a tone of tender pity 
rather than of condemnation in the words : ‘ Thomas, 
because thou hast seen M e thou hast believed : blessed 
are they that have not seen, and yet have believed 
But this blessing is not given to all ; and certainly 
when Christ bade St. Thomas ‘ reai^h hither his finger 
and behold His hands, and reach hither his hand and 
thrust it into His side,’ He was allowing that such 
a demand was Tibt in itself to be condemned. But 
notice that He treats Thomas as a disciple before he 
believes — and why? Because He knows that, per- 
plexed and doubting though he be, he has the root 
of the matter in him — personal love, devotion, and 
loydty to Himself. This is the first and great thing, 
the attitude of the heart to Christ ; this in itself %8 
faith; and intellectual conviction must come not 
before, but afterwards. 

II. Let us notice the attitude of the other disdplea. 

‘ And Thomas with them.' They also did not * cast 
him out *. Alas ! how different might not the history 
of the Church have been, if intellectual error, where 
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the heart was tiue, had not beeii ever i*eoarded os 
disloyalty to Christ ! I do not, of course, mean for 
a moment that we can afford to be indifferent to doc- 
trinal error. But who can read ecclesiastical history 
without feeling that the temper in which intellectual 
error has been treated has been, generally speaking, 
very alien to the spirit of Christ? It is surely for 
iLs to try to cultivate more of the spirit of Christ and 
of those Apostles who suffered the doubting Thomas 
‘ to be with them \ 

III. And finally, we may see in the story of St. 
'Thomas a warning to doubters. The doubting dis- 
ciple did not cut himself off from communion with 
liis brethren; when they met for prayer and fellow- 
ship he was there with them. Do not, if you have 
any love of Christ, let your doubts and dilficulties be 
a reason for cutting yourselves oft* from the Christian 
society, or from public worship. Be true to Christ - 
if it only be with the loving doubt of a Thomas be 
true to Him, and it may be that you shall have his 
reward, and that on your wondering eyes shall break 
the vision of the King in His beauty I — H. U. Gamblk, 
The Ten Virgins, p. 177. 

Repbrencbs. — XX. 26. — J. Kebie, Sermons jot luinter to A 
ceimion Day, p. 230. A. Maclareu, After the liesurreciion, p. 52 ; 
ibid. Expositions of Holy Scriytnre — St. John, p. 317. XX. 27. 

-J. Kcble, M Lsctllaneons Stnnons, p. 177. T. Arnold, Chru~ 
tian Life ; Its Hopes, p. 223. C. Bosaiiquet, Blossoms from the 
King's Garden, p. 16. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxiv. No. 
2061. XX, 27, 28. W. If. Hutchings, Sermon Sh trhes (2u<\ 
Series), p. 134. 

John xx. iS. 

I .SHOULD throw up revelation altogether if I ceased 
to recognise Christ as Divine. — Mas. Hrowncng, 
Letters, ri. p. 156. 

REFBaKNcr>i. — XX. 28. — Bishop Gore, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol, Ivii. p. 257. G. Bellett, Parochial Sermons, p. 
253. T. Arnold, The Interpretation of Scripture, p, 172. E. \V. 
Attwood, Sermons for Clergy and Laity, p. 42. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xxx. No. 1775. 

THE BEATITUDi: OP FAITH 

* Blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have believed.* — 

John xx. 2g. 

The benediction of faith; it is one of the last 
messages of the risen I^^rd to Hi.s Chuich, and it 
bi’ings fresh consolation and .stn ngth from age to age 
in cori-espondence with the varying needs and per- 
plexities of mankind. Let us ask ourselves wherein 
the blessedness of faith, and what are the claims 
that it makes upon us, if we are to .share in the pro- 
mised benediction. 

1 . And first we notice at once that there is one 
marked difference between this blessing and those 
othei*s which form the preface to the Sermon on the 
Mount There in each case reasons are given ; and 
specific reward is spoken of as bestowed upon each 
grace. Rut no special reward of f dth is spoKen of in 
the text. Faith is its own reward ; and the law of 
faith is this : Whosoever hath, to him shall be given. 
Faith lil-e love: it does not ask for anything be- 
yond itself. It rests in itself 


II. What, then, after all, is this belief. As it may 
be in its beginnings a different thing fiom full 
assurance and joyful confidence, so it is always a 
different thing from a mere passive assent to dogma, 
a mere repetition with our lips of a phrase in which 
truth is supposed to be expressed. A mere speculative 
conviction as to the truth of this or that pnnciple 
affects conduct but littla There is such a thing as 
faith without works, but it is dead. Faith in God, 
in our blessed Lord Himself, means more than belief 
such as this ; it means trust in a Person. If we 
believe anything tmly, it must occupy a share in our 
<laily thoughts, it must influence our conduct, it must 
display itself in life. And so it is with the faith in 
Jesus Chiist, Incarnate, Crucified, Risen, which the 
text descrilHis as blessed. 

III. Here we have come upon the true tests of our 
faith. (I) Obedience. It is not only a test, it is a 
source of faith. It is in trying to do (lod’s will that 
we learn to hear His voice. * Ble.ssed are they that 
have not seen, and yet have believed.^ Does that 
mean that we may not verify by experience the 
wisdom and the depth of our Lord’s teaching ? Nay ; 
but we must not wait until we have satisfied our 
intellect as to its j:)erf( ction before we be^in to act t)n 
it (2) And a second test of our faith is the reality 
of our prayers It is in prayer that faith is exercised 
and disciplined, even as it is in prayer that it finds 
its fullest and free.st expression. — J. H. Bebxaed, 
Via Domini, p. 165. 

THE BLESSING OF FAITH 

* Blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have believed.’— 
John xx. 29. 

It was on the evening of the Sunday after the first 
Easter Day that our Lord inanifestecf Himself to the 
unbelieving disciple. 

Thomas’s declaration, ‘ Except I shall see ... I 
will not believe,’ is the cry of many to-day. And 
even among some professing Christians there is a 
desire to ‘ spiritualise ’ the Resurrection, rather than 
to regard it as a fact of historic truth. The Church 
of England has no place for men who thus take away 
our Lord, so that we ‘ know not where they have laid 
Him ^ 

There is no need for us to discuss the evidences 
of the Resurrection. It has been well said that 
there is no fact of history mure clearly attested 
than that our Lord rose again from the dead. 

We are among those who have not seen and yet 
have believed, and to us is the promise of the text 
given. 

In what does that blessedness consist ? 

1. It Ensures the Presence of the Risen Christ In 
the Heart. — It is ours to be able to say with St. Paul, 

‘ I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me '. And w^ 
who have believed seek to know more and more of 
‘ Him and the power of His Resurrection The pres- 
ence of Christ in the heart of the believer ! What 
does it mean ? It means that our life will become — 
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(а) Christ controlled. 

(б) Christ-centred. 

{c) Christ-guarded. 

We becojiie one with Christ and He with us. 

II. It Enables us to Share Christ's Victory over 
Sin — especially that sin which doth so easily beset 
us. How can we crucify sin ? His Resun’ection life 
imjiai'ted to us means that * we reckon ourselves dead 
indeed unto sin, but alive unto God *. It is by the 
j)()wor of the risen Christ that we may smite Satan and 
all his hosts. 

III. It Qives to Each One of us the Sure and 
Certain Hope of the Resurrection of the body and the 
life everlasting. This is the faith which not only 
overcometh the world, but gives hope to the mourner, 
and illumines even the daiK valley of the shadow of 
death. 

We have not seen, but vet have believed. ‘ Lord, 
increase our faith, and make our life one with Thine.* 

FAITH WITHOUT SIGHT 
'Thomas, because thou hast seen Me, thou hast believed: 

blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have believed.* 

— John xx. 29. 

St. Thomas loved his Master, as became an Apostle, 
and was devoted to Ilis service ; but when He saw 
Him crucified, his faith failed for a season with that 
of the rest. At the same time we need not deny 
that his especial doubts of Christ’s Resurrection 
were not altogether owing to circumstances, but in a 
measure arose from some iaulty state of mind. St. 
John’s narrative itself, and our Saviour’s speech to 
him, convey an impression that he was more to blame 
than the rest His standing out alone, not against 
one witness only, but against his ten fellow disciples, 
besides Mary Magdalene and the other women, is 
evidence of this ; and his very strong words : ‘ Ex- 
cept I shall see in His hands the print of the nails, 
and put my finger into the print of the nails, and 
thrust my hand into His side, I will not Ixjlieve’. 
And it is observable that, little as we know of St. 
Thomas, yet the one remaining recorded speech of his 
(beibre Christ’s Crucifixion), intimates something of 
the same doubting perplexed state of mind. When 
C’hrist said He was going to His Father, and by a 
way which they all knew, ITiomas interposed with an 
ai'gument : ‘ Lord, we know not whither Tliou goest, 
and how can we know the way ? ’ that is, we do not 
see heaven, or the God of heaven, how can we know 
the way thither? He seems to have required some 
sensible insight into the unseen state, some infallible 
sign fronj heaven, a ladder of angels like Jacob’s, 
which would remove; anxiety by showing him the end 
of the journey at the time he set out. Some such 
secret craving after ceii:ainty beset him. And a like 
desii’e arose within him on the news of Christ’s Re- 
surrection. Being weak in faith he suspended his 
judgment, and seemed resolved not to believe any- 
thing till he was told everything. Accordingly, 
when our Saviour appeared to him, eight days after 
His appearance to the rest, while He allowed Thomas 
his wisn, and satisfied his senses that He was really 


alive. He accompanied the permission with a rebuke, 
and intimated that by yielding to his weakness. He 
was withdrawing from him what was a real blessed- 
ness. ‘Reach hither thy finger, and behold My 
hands ; and reach hither thy hand, and thrust it into 
My side ; and be not faithless, but believing. And 
Thomas answered and said unto Him, My Lord and 
my God. Jesus saith unto him, Thomas, bi^use thou 
hast seen Me, thou hast believed : blessed are they 
that have not seen, and yet have believed.’ — J. H. 
Newman. 

' Blessed are they which have not seen, and have believed.'— 

John xx. 29. 

I BLESS myself and am thankful that I lived not in 
the days of miracles; that I never saw Christ nor His 
disciples. I would not have been one of those Israel- 
ites that passed the Red Sea ; nor one of Christ’s 
patients, on whom He wrought His wonders : then 
nad my faith been thrust upon me ; nor should I 
enjoy that greater blessing pronounced to all that 
believe and saw not. ’Tis an easy and necessary 
belief, to credit what our eye and sense hath exam- 
ined. I believe He was dead, and buried, and rose 
again: and desire to see Him in His glory, rather 
than to contemplate Him in His cenotaph or sepul- 
chre.’ — From Sia Thomas Browne’s Rehgio Medici. 

Rbfbrbnobs. — XX. 29. — H. D. M, Spence, VoicM <md 
Silences, p. 303. H. S. Holland, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
lix. p. 243. J. T. Bramgton, Frairibus, p. 104. Bishop Gore, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. lii. p. 52. Spurgeon, ^mons, 
vol. xlvii. No. 2721. VV. E. Barton, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. lii. p. 307, and vol. Iv. p, 230. T. T. Lynch, Sermons for 
My Curates, p. 33. XX. 30. — J. Clifford, The Christian Cer- 
tainties, p. 169. Expositor (6th Series), vol, vii. p. 66. XX. 
30, 31. — A. Adamson, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 1. p. 312. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxvii. No. 1631. Expositor (5th 
Series), vol. v. p. 223. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture — St. John, p. 327. XX. 31. — H. D. M. Spence, 
Voices and Silences, p. 113, F. W. Farrar, Truths to Live by, 
p. 3. Expositor (4th Series), vol. iv. p. 177 ; ibid. vol. v. 
p. 49. 

John xxi. 

Mb. a. C. Benson says : ‘ I have often thought that 
the leist chapter of St. John’s Gospel is one of the 
most bewildering and enchanting pieces of literature 
I know. I suppose Robert Browning must have 
thought so, because he makes the reading of it, in 
that odd rich poem ‘ Bishop Blougrain’s Apology,* 
the sign, together with testing a plough, of a man’s 
conversion, from the unreal life of talk and words, to 
the realities of life.* 

RBrBiiENCBs.— XXI. 1.— J. S. Maver, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. Ixviii. p. 11. Expositor (6th Series), vol. vili. p, 
349. XXI. 2. — Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 184. A. 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — St. John, p. 338. 

THE PRACTICAL TYPE 
'And Simon Peter saith imto them, 1 go a fishing.'— John 

XXI. 3. 

Tms is the utterance of the man of action, the 
practical man, who cannot bear suspense and delay, 
and must be up and doing. 
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I. Let us be thankful for the man of action. We 
can no more do without this type of character, than 
the head can do without the fingers, or the fingers 
without the tool which they wield. The man of 
thought is the brain of the community ; the man of 
feeling is its heart ; the man of deeds is its hami. 
Wliile we want Plato and Kant to do our thitiking 
for us, and poets to sing to us, and prophets to inspire 
us, we want our Alexanders and Caesars, and Crom- 
wells and Wellingtons, to show how dreams may be 
turned into cono^uests : we want our Watts, and 
Stephensons, and Brunels, and Edisons, to prove that 
the thing thought of may become the thing done. 
And in our religious life we must have the man of 
affiirs — the organiser — the man of exec utive energy 
and skill ; the (|uiet, earnest, plodding worker, who 
will do what others of or dream over. 

II. But let us look a little closer at the piactical 
man. With all his sterling worth, he, too, has his 
faults, and they are largely exemplified in the char- 
acter of Simon Peter. (1) The practical man is often 
lacking in breadth of outlook. He is strong because 
he sees clearly and vividly the thing to lx* done, and 
sets about doing it without delay. But many men 
of this kind arc unable to see more than the one 
thing. Their little scheme is not only the one thing 
needful, but there is no other scheme worth thinking 
or talking about. In this way they often ruin their 
cause by claiming too much for it. We need breadth 
of outlook as well as intensity of action. (2) Another 
fault of Peter, the practical man, was his restlessness, 
his lock of repose, and his passion for immediate 
jiesults. There is haidly any mature more character- 
istic of our very practical age than this restlessness of 
spirit, and it largely comes of a feverish impatience 
of results. (3) Again, the practical man is apt to 
gauge everything too much by outward standards, 
"('here are some realities — and ^ey are the sublimest 
—that will not lend themselves to arithmetical com- 
putation. (4) And now, finally, we must note that 
the practical man is often, like Simon Peter, apt to 
l)e easily discouraged if not fickle. The men that 
last, whose enthusiasm fails not, whose work, though 
seemingly defeated, abides, are the men who look not 
at the things that aie seen, and can be weighed, 
measured, estimated, but at the things that are unseen. 
— E. Gbiffith-Jones, Types of Christian Life^ p. 70. 

DESERTION AND DRUDGERY 
* Simon Peter saith unto them, I go a fishing.* — J ohn xxl 3. 

I. Tiikre ai*e seasons when Christ seems to be lost 

There are times when Christ seems absent from the 
worlds and evil triumphs without let or hindrance, 
lliere are times when Christ seems absent from the 
Churchy and its worship is only fashion or routine. 
And there are times when Christ seems absent from 
the soul, and faith is dead, and comforts are departed, 
and one is ready to cry again with Mary, ‘ They have 
taken away my Lord, and I know not where they have 
laid Him \ It is then that one prays, and prayer seems 
a mockery. It is then that the Bible Wes all its 


dew. It is in such hours a man is prone to fall, and 
to clutch again at what he had forswoni. It is in 
such hours that, for a word of sympathy, a woman 
will bow down her head and weep. 

II. In such seasons duty still remains. 

When Simon Peter said ‘I go a fishing,’ you are 
not to regard it as a sinful impulse. It has been 
taken so, and by some eminent scholars, but I am 
quite convinced that they are wrong. It was not a 
counsel of despair. It did not mean that Peter was 
now hopeless. It was not a return to the old life in 
(ialilee, as if the discipleship had been a dream. It 
was the action of a man of energy, to whom it was 
torture to lie sitting idle, and who would fill in the 
hours till his I^rd a[)pearLd, by doing the plain duty 
at his hand. But Simon Peter said ‘ I go a fishing* 
— there was work to do and I am going to do it. 
There was no joy for him — his Lord was absent — but 
the doing of his duty still i*emained. 

Through duty lies the road to restoied fellowship. 
It was when they had toiled, and toiled heroically, 
that they discovered Jesus on the shore. There is 
something magnificent in their persistence all through 
the weaiy hours of that night. Time after time their 
nets were shot, and time after time th^dr nets were 
empty. And yet they held to it till every light was 
qut nched that had been twinkling seaward from the 
village, and the only sound that broke upon the 
silence was the calling of the night-bird on the loch. 
The wonder is they did not give it up. They roust 
have been intensely disappointed. The fish were 
there, for other boats were taking them, and they 
were quite as skilful as the best. And yet they held 
to it all through the night, and till the dawn was 
crimsoning the east, and it was then that Jesus Christ 
came back. They did not find Him because of their 
success. They found Him because of their fidelity. 
He did not come after a day of triumph. He came 
after a night of toil. Not in despair, but from a 
sense of duty had Simon Peter cried * I go a fishing ’ ; 
and he discovered when the morning broke that duty 
was the road to restored fellowship. — G. H. Mobbison, 
The Return of the Angels, p. 224. 

Refkrbnobs. — XXI. 3. — J. Marshall Lang, (Jkridian 
World Pulpit, vol. Iviii. p. 118. J. H. Jowett, British Cbn- 
gregationalist, 27th June, IW, p. 636. XXI. 3-6. — W. P. 
Balferu, Lessons from Jesus, p. 13. XXI. 4. — VY. P. S. 
Bingham, Sermons on Easter Subjects, p. 53. A. Maclareu, 
Expositions of Holy Scripture — St, John, p. 347. XXL 4-6.— 
H. S. Holland, Ghndian World Pulpit, vol. lix. p. 305. XXL 
5 . — J. Reid, Preacher^s Magatme, vol. xvii. p. 205. XXI. 6. 
— Archbishop Magee, Sermons <U Bath, p. 116. H. S. Holland, 
Chridian World Pulpit, vol. lix. p. 3ld Spurgeon, Sermons, 
voL viii. No. 443. G. H. Morrison, Ths UrUightsd Lustre, p. 
234. 

ST. JOHN 

* That diadple whom Jesus loved. xxi. 7. 

We must guard against a common error. It is often 
supposed ^at John was a soft and rather womanish 
character — I say womanish, because, although all 
would agi*ee that a womanly woman is one of ths 
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most pre -ions things on earth, yet they would also 
agree that a womanish man is one of the most con- 
temptible, and we slip into the idea that John’s was 
a rather soft and clinging character, and we argue 
half-unconsciously from tliis, that the chaiacters 
Christ loves best now are the soft and the gentle 
ones. It is quite true that He does take delict in 
them ; but we must not forget that His fiiend was a 
Son of Thunder — the disciple whom Jesus loved was 
as brave as a lion and as true as steel. 

I. Strength of character — that comes out, then, as 
the first necessity in Christ’s friends — not strength of 
body. Are we strong — we who aspire to he the 
friends of Christ ? Is it not true to say that the 
weakness of Ctmstians is the greatest obstacle to the 
advance of Christ’s Church to-day? (1) Think of 
thf* weakne.ss of will in resisting temptation. (2) Or, 
again, think of the weakness in society in standing up 
for the colours of the l egiment under which we pre- 
tend to fight. (3) Or think of the weakness of going 
bv the fashion in everything, the drifting with the 
tide, being sceptical when it is the thing to l>e scepti- 
cal, taking up Buddhism when it is the clever thing 
to do; not letting our conscience rule our habits in 
society, but the customs of society rule our conscience. 

II. But then, secondly, there is something which 
must go by the side of this, and that is, the most tender, 
the most gracious charity. * Little children, love one 
another ’ — it was the secret of St, John’s life long before 
he ‘^.lid it. How should we stand this test of consider- 
ateucss? (1) How about our servants? (2) Or 
thr)s(* who serve in shops, (3) Or impatience at l)eing 
kept waiting. 

III. And St. John’s third attribute was surely 

p'l-sonal love of Jesus Himself. We may think it so 
much easier for St. John than for ourselves to have 
a personal love for Christ, but we must renjember 
that (1) we have the enormous evidence derived from 
siibsequent history — we know by sight what they 
had to know by faith ; (2) we have the Gospels : for 
what object were these Gospels preserved except that 
Jesus might live and move before our eyes ? (3) We 

have prayer and the Sacraments; for what object 
were prayer and the Sacraments instituted, except 
that we might hold real communion with the same 
living Lord? The true disciple will still be aiming 
at a personal love of Christ. — Bishop Winnington- 
Ingram, Christ and His Friends^ p. 13. 

* It is the Lord.’ — ^J ohn xxi. 7. 

Mk. a. C. Benson says of this passage: ‘They (the 
disciples) go back, like men wearied of inaction, tired 
of agitated thought, to their homely trade. All 
night the boat sways in the quiet tide, but they catch 
nothing. Then as the morning begins to come in 
about the promontories and shores of the lake, they 
see the figure of one moving on the bank, who hails 
them with a familiar heartiness, as a man might do 
who had to provide for unexpected guests, and had 
nothing to give them to eat. I fancy, I know not 
whether rightly, that they see in Him a purchaser, 


and answer sullenly that they have nothing to sell 
Then follows a direction, which they obey, to cast the 
net on the right side of the boat. Perhaps they 
thought the stranger — for it is clear that as yet they 
had no suspicion of His identity — had seen some sign 
of a moving shoal which had escaped them. They 
secure a great haul of fish. Then John has an inkling 
of the ti*uth ; and I know no words which thrill me 
more strangely than the simple expression that bursts 
from his lips : “ It is the Loi^ ”. With characteristic 
impetuosity Peter leaps into the water, and wades or 
swims ashore.’ 

On the general passage Mr. Benson says : ‘ I can 
only say that for me a deep mystery broods over the 
record. The glimpses of Him, and even moi-e His 
absences, seem to me to transcend the powers of 
human invention. That these men lived, that they 
believed they saw the Lord, seems to me the only 
ssible explanation, though I admit to the full the 
filing mystery of it all.* 

RfiPEKKNoas. — XXI. 7 . — F. Gooch, Christian World Pulpit , 
vol, xliii. p. 348. S. A. Tipple, The Admiring Quest ^ p. 212. 
J. Keble, Sermons for the Saints* DaySy p. 68. W. C. E. 
Newbolt, Church Times ^ vol. Ixi. p. 23. Ihid, Church Family 
Newspaper, vol. xvi. p. 11. Expositor (4th Series), vol. 
iii. p. 228 ; iM. (5th Series), vol. x. p. 324. A. Maclaren, 
Expositioru of Holy Scripture — St. John, p. 358. XXI. 10, 
11. — P. J. A. Hort, Village Sermons in Outline, p.251. 

A CALL TO COMMUNION 

* Jesus smith unto them, Come and break yonr fast’— John 
XXI. 12. 

I. The fii’st thing and the great thing in this chapter 
is the revelation of Jesus Christ ‘ After those things 
Jesus showed Himself again to His disciples at the 
Sea of Tiberias.’ ITiere must be the real Presence or 
there is nothing. Not a real presence in any awful 
mystery of bread and wine — that surely is unlike all 
that we know of the blessed Saviour. But we must 
know Him as our very Friend and Brother, as they 
knew Him of old. ‘ Where Christ is, there is the 
Church,’ said the great divine of old. Where Christ 
is, there, and thei*e only, is the Sacrament 

II. The second thought is the renewal of love. 

‘ Simon, son of Jonas, dost thou care for Me ? * In- 
stantly Peter with heart on fire cries, ‘ Lord, Thou 
knowest all things. Thou knowest that I love Thee 
Again Jesus asks him, ‘Simon, son of Jonas, dost 
thou care for Me ? * Again he cries, more passion- 
ately, ‘ Lord, Thou knowest all things, ITiou knowest 
that I love Thee ’. The third time Jesus yields to 
Peter and uses his own word. ‘ Dost thou love Me ?* 

‘ Love Thee ? my Lord, Thou knowest that I loveThee.* 
Why think you, is the question asked three times ? 
The answer is not far to seek. Because by that fire of 
coals in the judgment hall three times did Peter de- 
clare ‘ I never knew Him ’ ; and now three times should 
Peter look into that face and declare, ‘ Thou knowest 
that I love Thee ’. For every one of us this is the 
next thing. There comes the question, ‘ Dost thou 
love Me ?” He waits for the separate and personal 
reply. 
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TIT The third thought is the commission for ser- 
vice. ‘ Jesus saith unto him, Simon, tend My sheep, 
feeil My lumUs, shepherd My sheep.’ I..ove can only 
satisfy itself in service. It cannot live in words only, 
it must clothe itself in deeds. — M. G. Pearsk, The 
Gentlenesa of Jeswa, p. 161. 

Rkfkrbncbs. — XXI. 12. — Spurg^eon, Sermont ^ vol. xi. No. 
rwW, and vol. xxxv. No, 2072. XXL 14. — A. Maclareii, 
A fUr the Kemrrectum, p. 66. XXL 16. — C. A. Berry, Chris- 
tum World Pulpit^ vol. xlv. p. 296. J. J. Blunt, Plain Ser- 
mons, p. 47. C. Bickorsteth, The Oospel of Incarnate Love, p. 
97- F. W. Farrar, Christian World Pulpit^ vol. xlvii. p. 
289. Spurg:eon, Sermorut^ vol. xxviii. No. 1684. A. Mac- 
lareri, After the Resurrection, p. 77. Ibid. Expositions of 
Holy Siripture — St. John, p. 372. XXL 16-17. — Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. iii. No. 117. 'V. C. Smith, Sermons, p. 296. 

Exjsmtor (4th Seriea), vol. i. p. 18 ; ibid. vol. vii. p. 312. 
XXI. 16-19. — H. Smith, Preacher's M<u]azine, vol. xviii. p. 
420. XXL 16-23. — F. J. A. Hort, Viilage Sermons in OrU- 
line, p. 267. XXL 16. — W. H. Evans, Short Sermons for the 
Seasons, p. 16. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxii. No. 1281. 

LOVE FOR JESUS 

* Loveat thou Me ? -John xxi. 17 . 

'There were special reasons why this question was put 
thrice to St. Peter, but I think I can show that it is 
put thrice to us. The real reason why, after getting 
an affirmative answer to this question, Jesus put it a 
second time, was because the first answer was too super- 
ficial. Christ wanted an answer from a deeper place. 
And the reason why, after receiving an affirmative 
answer a second time, he put the question a tHird 
time, was that the second answer was still too super- 
ficial. He wanted an answer from a still deeper place. 
Now there are three places in us from which Christ 
wishes an answer to this question. In us you may 
see there are three strata — the most superficial strata 
is Feeling, lower than that is Intellect, and lowest of 
all is Will, the very foundation of our whole nature 
— and Christ wishes to have an answer fi'om each of 
these places. But let me put it in this way. In the 
house of Life of each of us there are three storeys — 
the basement storey, the middle storey, and the top 
storey — and Christ comes to the door of each storey 
and puts his question. 

I Let us begin first with Feeling. Jesus enters the 
hou.se of our Life and comes to the door of the base- 
ment storey where Feeling dwells. He knocks at the 
door, and when Feeling opens the door He says 
‘ lx>vest thou Me?* There are in us many feelings 
of very different kinds that all pass by the general 
name of Love. Now, among all the kindis of love that 
your heart has known, has love to Christ been one ? 
’^That is a possible kind of love in every life, and I 
suppose I may say without any fear of contradiction 
that it is the most sacred, the most sweet, the most 
infiuential of all the species of love. 

II. And now, second. Intellect Christ has got 
His answer at the basement storey of the house of 
Life, and now He ascends the stair to the middle 
storey, where Intellect dwells. He stands there at 
the door and knocks, and when Intellect opens the 


door. He says, ‘ Lovest thou Me ? * The bond which 
unites us to Christ is far stronger when to Feeling is 
added Intelligence. He likes our choice of Him to 
spring not only from emotion, but from judgment as 
well. There are two ways in which knowledge may 
deepen and strengthen our love of Christ. It may 
increase our gratitude to Him, or it may increase our 
admiration of Him. 

III. The Will. Christ has received His answer on 
the basement storey at the door of Feeling, and on the 
middle storey at the door of the Intellect, and now 
He ascends to the topmost storey where the Will 
dwells, and there He stands and knocks at the door, 
and when the Will opens the door, He says, ‘ Lowest 
thou Me ? * There are two totally distinct kinds of 
love in this world, the love that receives and the love 
that gives. The love that receives absorbs its object 
and enjoys it ’The love that gives, on the contrary, 
i'i absorbed in its object, and forgets itself : its one 
thought is to do good to another, and it does not 
change. Now our love to Christ has to be submitted 
to this test Love to Christ means disadvantage and 
self-denial. He asks every one who says he loves Him 
to take up hi.s cross and follow Him, to confess Him 
before men, to take on His shoulders His cause, 
planning for it, praying for it, working for it, giving 
to it : and this is the test, not emotion. We love 
Christ just as much as we are able to do for Him, 
ust as m uch as we are able to endure for Him, just 
as much as we are willing to give to Him, just as 
much as we are willing to he nothing, that He may 
be All-in-all. This is the pathway to perfect love. — 
James Stalker, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xi.in. 
p. 113. 

John xxi. 17. 

Peter made those humble protestations of love and 
reparation for his three denials, and our I^^rd did not 
say * You have formerly denied Me thrice, and are not 
worthy to feed My sheep,* but ‘ Feed My sheep * ; for 
he loved much, having been pardoned much ; for love 
is the prophet’s secret ; and those who have best fed 
God's sheep are those who have learned much love 
through much pardon. — Coventry Patmore. 

John xxi. 17, 

Lord, within a little time I have heard the same pre- 
cept in sundry places and by several preachers passed 
upon me. The doctrine seemeth to haunt my soul ; 
whithersoever I tuni it meets me. Surely this is from 
Thy providence, and should be for my profit. It is be- 
cause I am an ill proficient in this point, that I must 
not turn over a new leaf, but am still kept to my old 
lesson ? Peter was grieved because our Saviour .said 
unto him the third time, * Lovest thou Me ? ' But I 
will not be offended at Thy often inculcating the same 
precept, hut rather conclude that I am much con- 
cerned therein, and that it is Thy pleasure that the 
nail should be soundly fastened in me, which 'Thou 
hast knocked in with so many hammers. — Thomas 
Fuller. 

Heferknces. — XXL 17. — R. J. Campbell, Christian ll’orld 
Pulpit, vol. Iv. p. 306. H. Alford, Quebec Chapel Sermons, voL 
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1. p. 317. J. Watson, Tlie I’MpiToiion of owr Faith, p. 167. 
Spurgeon* Sormom, vol. xlvi. No. 2669. 

THE TWO aiRDINQS 

* Jesus saith unto him, Feed My Sheep. Veriljr, ▼erily, I say 
unto thee, When thou wast young, thou girdedst thyself, 
and walkcdst whither thou wouldest * but when thou shalt 
be old, thou shalt stretch forth thy hands, and another 
shall gird thee, and carry thee whither thou wouldest not’ 
— John xxi. 17, ift. 

I. Under Divine Providence we have each a work 
to do for God, each a station and duties in the 
Divine society: 8(yme sheep to feed, some lambs to 
tend. 

II. The way in which we can best do this work, 
while it must task our own utmost capacity in wisdom 
and power, is yet (because it is under Divine power 
and wisdom) subject to changes beyond our calcula- 
tion, which confound the wisdom of the wisest and 
lay the greatest power in the dust. Every one is 
familiar with Holbein’s drawings, in which kings and 
knights and wealthy burghers, when their minds ai'e 
freest from care, are touched on the sleeve by a mes- 
senger whose business brooks no delay. — H. C. Bekch- 
iNo, The Grace of Episcopacy^ p. 163. 

* Another shall gird thee.’ — John xxi. 18. 

Dr. Marcus Dous wrote at the age of twenty-four : 

‘ It is indeed a life of self-tienial this, and I feel as if 
now for the first time I had even a dim view of what 
it is not to be one’s own, to me a heart-rending 
lesson, a long and bitter lesson, one I would gladly 
exchange for fasting, or scourging, or what asceticism 
you will. I^t me keep my own will, let me be my 
own, aim at my own idea of holiness, aid myself 
with my own props, and I would do most things. 
But this is the hai*d thing to learn, that in every 
thing, fi-om this moment for ever, I am not only not 
to get my own will, but I am to de.sire not to get my 
own will, to will to be controlled by another wholly 
and unceasingly. This has to me at times all the 
pain of dissolution. It is indeed a dying to this 
world.’ — Early Letter 8, p. 103. 

John xxi. 18. 

Hrnr] Pkrrevve wrote on this text to Charles 
Perraud : ‘ Let me repeat to you once more, even 
at the risk of saying the same thing always over 
again, that adorable verse of the Gospel in which 
Jesus speaks to the soul of every apostle in the person 
of St. Peter : When thou wast young, thou girdedst 
thyself, thou didst choose thine own paths, thou 
hadst thy desires, thy wishes, thy choice. These de- 
sires wero turned towards Me, and therefore I 
welcomed and blessed them ; . . . but still they were 
thine own desires and not Mine, and thou walkedst 
whither thou wouldest, ei ambulabaa lubi volebaa. 
But now thou art grown older; thou knowest My love 
better. My purposes for thee, and what I ask as thy 
friend. I count upon thee ; thou shalt close thine 
eyes, thou shalt forget thy hopes, thou shalt hush 
thy desires for good, thou shalt stretch out thine arms 
like a blind man, like a little child, extendea manna 


tnaa ; thou shalt let thyself be girded by tlie gentle 
and irresistible hand of Him to whom thou hast 
surrendered thy.self. Whether the girdle be of cord, 
of iron, or of fire, thou shalt let thyself be girded, 
alina eat qni te cinget, and thou shalt let thyself l)e 
carried whither thou wouldest not, quS tu non via, 
to suffering, to death, to uselessness, to inaction, 
which is the la.st of deaths.'” — Lettrea de Henri 
Perreyve d un ami d'enfance, pp. 244, 245. 

11kkkrknce8.— XXI. 18. — II. Honner, SerTtioiu and Lectures, 
p. 180. Expositor (4th iSeries), vol. vii. p. 188 ; ibid, (6th 
Series), vol. xii. p. 247. XXI. 18, 19. — C. Bosauquet, 
Bloaaoms for the King's Qiirden, p. 47. Expositor (4th Series), 
vok iv. p. b. A. Maclaren, Expositiom of Holy Scripture — 
St. John, p. 382. XXI. 19. — R. J. Campbell, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lx. p. 362. VV. H. Kvaiis, Sermons for the Church* s 
Year, p. 23. VV. P. S. Bitif^ham, Sermons on Easter Subjects, 
p. 40. 

THE DISCIPLE WHOM JESUS LOVES 

*Theii Peter, turning about, seeth the disciple whom Jesus 
loved foilowinjg: which also leaned on His breast at 
supper, and said, Lord, which is he that betrayeth Thee ? ’ 

— JOHN XXI. JO, 

I. St. John is here called, first of all, ‘the disciple’. 
And John was emphatically the disciple. He seems 
almost to have usurped Mary’s place, and to have sat 
at the feet of Jesus to hear His word. Other 
Evangelists tell us of the deeds of Christ, but St. John 
tells us of His words. He learnt of Jesus, he studied' 
those words, he turned them over in his heart. And 
so you and I must be the disciples of Christ. VVe 
must be willing to sit at His feet, to hear of Him 
and to learn the revelation which He would give to 
us of the Father. 

II. Then, secondly, John is called 'the disciple 
whom Jesus loved He was the first to yield him- 
self to Jesus Christ But yet our Saviour was in 
no way guilty of favouritism. He loved the world 
Nevertheless, there are some Christians who ex- 
perience more of His love than other Christians. 
Why is this ? Because they are nearer to the Source 
of Love. If you think of the planets above our 
heads, Mercury and Venus have more of the sun’s 
light and warmth than do Jupiter and Saturn. 
Why ? Because they are nearer to the Sun. And 
so it is with man. 

III. Then the third line in this character of St. 
John is ‘following’. Ah, it is no use sitting down 
at the feet of Jesus and learning His Woid unless 
you follow. Here is the practical side of the Chris- 
tian’s character. 

IV. And in the fourth place he is thus described, 

‘ who also leaned upon His breast at supper I 
suppose the reason wny St. John lay upon His breast 
at supper was this : that he was in great trouble. 
Our Lord had taken them up into that upper chamber, 
and had there told them plainly, that He was about to 
be taken from them. And John leaned upon his 
Master’s breast It was the only place on which he 
could pillow his aching head, it was the only place 
where ne could find comfort when these sorrows were 
surging round about him. And Chi'istian, you may 
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have sorrow too. Lean upon His unchanging love, 
lean upon that ever-faithful heart. 

V. Then one thing more. ‘ And he asked Him, 
Which is he that betrayeth Thee ? * He wanted to 
find out the worst. — K. A. Stuart, His Dear Son 
and other Sermons^ vol. v. p. 57. 

ST. JOHN THE EVANGELIST’S DAY 

‘The disciple whom Jesus loved.’— John xxi. 20 . 


survivor of those who had been with Jesus. He 
calls his converts in Ephesus * my little children’; 
and thence, as a centre, he exercised all the holy 
influence he possessed. His Gospel and Epistles — 
‘ the last and richest treasures of sacred literature 
show the ripeness of his experience and the depth of 
his wisdom. At the age of one hundred and twenty 
he prepared his soul for the New Jerusalem, and died 
peacefully at Ephesus, surrounded by his ‘ children 


It is somewhat strange that no reference is made in 
the early registers of the Festival of St. John. ' The 
Venenible Bede is said to be the first writer in whose 
works it is mentioned ; and the probability is that its 
fii-st observance was merely local ; in the thirteenth 
century, however, it became univei’sal, and ever since 
has bt en celebrated, year after year, on the twenty- 
seventh day of December, with sei-vices of a high and 
holy character. 

I. The man. His form will stand out more dis- 
tinctly if we but glance at some leading circumstances 
in his history. He was young, perhaps in his teens, 
when he entered into public life ; and was a Galilssan, 
sou of Zebedee and Salome, and junior brother of 
James the Great, with whom he pursued the vocation 
of a fisherman. IJke all young men of true and 
|K)werful temperament, he was capable* of vehement 
anger, which would ocacsionally burst forth (St. 
Luhe IX. 51-56). Hence he was surnamed *& Son of 
Thunder When the hour of danger came he never 
turned his back in the day of battle. Such was 
John : lowly, yet noble ; calm, yet passionate ; gentle, 
yet brave ; simple, yet real ; in the main, a man to 
be greatly admired and safely followed. 

U. 'I'he disciple. He is now generally spoken of 
as * the disciple whom Jesus loved ’ ; and this appella- 
tion he gave himself on the evening of the betrayal ; 
for neither did Jesus nor the other di.sciples use it 
But it was a true and proper title nevertheless : Jesus 
loved him unutterably. His heart went out specially 
to him ; and Johns heart was won completely by the 
heart of Jesus. So closely were they bound together 
that John companioned with Jesus wherever He 
went, and when He sat down John * leaned upon His 
breast*. Thus John was absorbed with his Lord, 
and thus he rested in the calm assurance of His 
Divine favour. This was John’s heaven on earth. 

III. The Apostle, After the Ascension of Christ, 
John associated intimately with Peter, and this 
brotherly fellowship continued until they returned 
to Jerusalem from an evangelising tour in Samaria. 
From this time John seems to have taken little part 
in any outward movement ; but he finally quitted 
the Holy City, and transfeired his home to Ephesus. 
After residing here for a while, he was banished to 
Patmos — a dreary islet in the ifCgean Sea ; yet albeit 
a wretched place, he was favoured here with the 
glorious visions so eloquently described in the 
Apocalypse. \Vhat he did in his exile, and how long 
he remained in it, we know not ; but toward the end 
of the first Christian century he returned to his 
adopted city. He was now an old man — the last 


Rbpbrbngbs. — XXI. 20. — W. M. Sinclair, Words from AJt. 
Paul's^ p. 151. Spur^reon, Sermom, vol. xxvi. No. 150!#. 
XXI. 20-22. — J. M. Neale, Sermons for Some Fsoit Days in tks 
Christian Year^ p. 10. XXI. 21, 22. — T. Allen, Ghristiass 
World Pulpit ^ vol. Iviii. p. 88. C. Bickereteth, The Gospel of 
Incarnate Love, p. 106. A. H. Walker, Preacher's Magasim^ 
vol. V. p. 461. A. Maolaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — 
8L John, p. 891. XXI. 21-25. — J. D. Jones, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. Ivii. p. 404. XXI. 22. — Newman Smyth, Chris- 
tian World Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 38. S. Baring-Gould, VUlnqe 
Preaching for Saints* Days, p. 36. A. Maolaren, After fhe 
Resurrection, p. 89. J. G. James, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. Ixx. p. 236. Expositor (4th Series), voL x. p. 392. IbuL 
(6th Series), vol. x. p. 155. XXI. 23. — Ibid. p. 359. XXi. 
24. — J. Baiiiea, Twenty Sertnotis, p. 315. 

THE OMISSIONS OF THE GOSPEL 

‘ And there are also many other things which Jfesus did. the 
which, if they should be written every one, 1 suppose that 
even the world itself could not contain the books that should 
be written.’ — John xxi. 25. 

I. The first thing that the woitls of St. John suggest 
to us is the unlikeness of their spirit to the spiiit of 
modern biography. In our day, a biography is not 
considered final or satisfactory, unless it gives us 
every known fact in the life of its hero, large or 
trivial, significant or unmeaning. That w^is a wise 
proverb of the Greeks which said that ‘ the half is 
more than the whole *. An outline sketch often con- 
veys a truer idea than a finished picture. The aitist 
selects those characteristics which seem to him to be 
typical of the man, and he portrays these alone. For 
the rest, his picture may not reproduce this or that 
feiiture, this or that trick of gesture, with exact pre- 
cision; but it does reproduce what we wish to re- 
member, what we desire to know. This is what St. 
John has done in his Gospel. 

II. A vivid picture ! And yet we can hardly fail to 
be conscious at times of a desire for more knowledge 
of this Master of men of whom St J ohn wrote. Quite 
true is it that this brief story has affected human life 
as no other story has affected it And yet how mudi 
is there which has been left untold ! 

III. This craving is natural ; but it is deliberately 
disappointed by the Evangelista ; it was always 
checked by the Church. There is a grave danger of 
missing the greatest messeige of the Gospels by a too 
exclusive attention to that earthly ministry, to which 
the title The Life of Christ is sometimes too exclus- 
ively appropriated. There may be a warning of this 
danger in the reserves of St. John. The Church does 
not profess complete knowledge. Many problems 
still torment ana vex the curious soul. Still is the 
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question asked by many an ardent spirit, anxious to 
reduce the world to its own narrow rules, ‘Lord, 
are there few that be saved?’ But the answer is 
still the same, stem in its refusal to supply theory, 
unfailing in power and wisdom as a guide to life : 
‘ Strive to enter in at the strait gate *. 

IV. This is not, to be sure, the thought prominent 
in St. John’s words at the close of the Gospel. He 
does not speak of impassable barriers to knowledge, 
of mysteries not yet disclosed because of the im apa- 
dty of our minds to receive them. For what St. John 


seems to say is that he knew of much which he did 
not think it fitting to record. It may be part of our 
discipline that we are kept in intellectual unrest; 
part of our discipline, lest in unruly pride we come to 
think that God is a mere creature of our imagination, 
a conception of which we have entire mastery. But 
it is also part of our inheritance ; for thus is there 
ever more and more which we may learn. — J. H. 
Bernard, Via Domini : Sermons for Christian 
Seasons, p. 273. 

RspBaiNOB — -XXI. 26 .— J. D. Jouea, Elims qf Ltf$, p. ft. 
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THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 

Acts i. i. 

Thk keynote to the book of the Acts of the Apostles 
lies i t the word ^p^aro of the firat verse. That 
yjp^aro is not pleonastic. It is the ac'ts ‘ which 
Jesus began/ but has not finished. — Da. John 
Duncan, Golloquia Peripatetica, p. 138. 

Hbpkrknos. — Expositor (4th Sei ies), vol. vi. p. 162. 

WITNESSES OF THE RESURRECTION— THE 
MESSAGE TO A FEW 

Acts i. 

It would seem that our Lord gave His attention to 
a few, because, if the few be gained, the many will 
follow. To these few He showed Himself again and 
ligain. These He restored, comforted, wanied, in- 
spired. He foiined them unto Himself, that they 
might show forth His praise. This His gracious pro- 
cedure is opened to us in the first woi ds of the book 
of the Acts. ‘ To the Apostles whom He had chosen 
He showed Himself alive after His Passion by many 
infallible proofs ; being seen of them forty days, and 
!!^aking of the things pertaining to the kingaom of 
God.’ Consider, then, if we may state the alternative 
reverently, which of the two seems the more likely 
way, even according to a human wisdom, of forming 
preachers of the Gospel to all nations — the exhibi- 
tion of the Resurrection to the Jewish people gener- 
ally, or this intimate private certifying of it to a few ? 
And remember that, as far as we can understand, the 
two procedures were inconsistent with each other ; 
for that period of preparatory prayer, meditation, and 
instruction, which the Apostles passed under our 
Lord’s visible presence for forty days, was to them 
what it could not have been, had they been following 
Him from place to place in public, supposing there 
had been an object in this, and mixing in the busy 
crowds of the world. — J. H. Newman. 

Refkrkncbs. — I. 1. — Newman Smyth, Christian World 
PuJpity vol. xliv. p. 387. Expositor (0th Series), vol. iv. p. 
238. I. 1, 2. — A. Maclaren, The Wearied Christ, p. 9. 

EASTER COMMANDS 

The former treatise have 1 made, O Theophilus, of all that 
Jesus began, both to do and teach, Until the day in which 
Me was taken up, after that He through the Holy Ghost 
had given commandments unto the apostles whom He had 
chosen : To whom also He shewed Himself alive after 
His passion by many infallible proofs, being seen of them 
forty days, and speaking of the things p^taining to the 
kingdom of God.’ — Acts i. i, a, 3. 

It is these Easter commands of our Lord Jesus Christ 
that I want to bring liefore you. They have all to 
do with service and with active work. They are very 
different to the Gethsemane commands. The Gethse- 


mane commands had to do with resignation, with 
submission, with warfare. * Watch and pray.’ * Pray 
that ve enter not into temptation.’ ' Put up thy 
sword into the sheath.’ 

I. The first Easter command, the great Easter 
cr)niman(l, we had almost said the only Easter com- 
mand, because it stands out pit -eminently above all 
the rest, is simply this : Oo and tell. It is repeated 
again and again, hut, alas ! not once too often, as 
the lethargy of the Christian C'hurch for nineteen 
hundred years doth signify. It is addressed to all 
classes. Oo and tell. And the command comes to 
us to-day. It is given to all, to the women, to the 
men, to the Magdalene, to the Apostles, to the whole 
Church. 

II. The second Easter command you will find in 
the twenty-fourth chapter of St Luke, and in the 
thirty-ninth verse. ‘ Behold My hands and My feet, 
that it is I Mvself ; handle Me, and see ; for a spirit 
hath not flesh and bones, as ye see Me have.’ Jesus 
Christ will not have you go forth and obey th ' first 
command without having given you the means, first 
of all, to satisfy yourself as to the truth of the 
message which you are to deliver. You are to be 
thoroughly convinced yourself 

HI. The third command you have in the twentieth 
chapter of St. John, and in the twenty -second verse. 
Jesus Christ, we read, ‘ breathed on them, and saith 
unto them, Ileceive ye the Holy Ghost : Whoseso- 
ever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them ; and 
whosesoever sins ye retain, they are retained.* This 
third command seems to teach me this : If you are 
to Oo and tell, you must not only be intellectually 
convinced, you must be essentially united to your 
Lord and Master Himself, you must have His life 
flowing through your life. 

IV. The fourth command is in file twenty-fourth 
chapter of St. Luke, and in the forty-ninth verse. 
‘ Behold, I send the promise of My Father upon you ; 
but tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem, until ye be 
endued with power from on high.’ Christian work 
is no mere fanatical enthusiasm, Christian work is no 
mere feverish running hither and thither. Christian 
work is going forth calmly and quietly, living, 
speaking, working in the power of God the Holy 
Ghost. — E. A. Stuart, The True Citizen and other 
Sermons, vol. ix. p. 177. 

Rkpbrknces. — I. 2. — Expositor (4th Series), vol. ix. p. 314 ; 
ibid. (7ih Series), vol. vi. p. 235. 1. 3. — H. Bailey, The 

Gospel of the Kingdom^ p. 42. Bishop Westcott, Village «Sar- 
moTM, p. 147. G. Bellett, Pcerochial Sermons^ p, 177. Soo^ 
tish Remew, vol, ii. p. 412. Expositor (7th Series), vol. v, pp. 
145, 508. 
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THE PROMISE OP THE FATHER 

(For the Sunday after Ascension Day) 

* Wait for the promise of the Father, which, saith He, ye have 
heard of Me.’— Acts i. 4. 

In old time this Sunday was sometimes called Ex- 
pectation Sunday, because on it the Church rccalls 
our thoughts to the disciples of our Lord waiting in 
expectancy for the promised gift of the Holy Spirit 
We are told that those days of waiting were days of 
gladness and rejoicing, days of woi*ship and prayer 
and praise. But surely thes must also have been 
days tinged with anxiety, days of wonder when the 
great experience of which they had been warned 
would take place. Those men and women had 
p.issed through great experiences, moral and spiritual, 
during the year or two that was passed. Entirely 
new views of life and religion had opened out to them. 
Sin and moral evil had acquired new aspects. They 
had learned that God was to them a Father — tendc?r, 
loving, patient, forgiving, claiming and seeking the 
response of their devotion. They were coming to 
see that as they stood related to Him whom they 
had owned as Teacher and Friend, .so they were re- 
lated to (lod and to eternity. But they had had 
experiences of another kind also, d'hey had had 
great hopes, and thedr hopes had often been disap- 
pointed. Once indeed on the dark day of Calvary 
their hopes had been utterly dashed to pieces. Then 
came the unspeakable thrill of the unimagined sur- 
prise of the Easter Day. Surely that must be the 
climax, they would think. Could there be anything 
greater or richer or fuller in human experience than 
the moment when they saw the risen Lord ? Then 
followed the wonderful experiences of the Forty Days, 
so blessed, so reassuring, when all unexpectea Jesus 
would be standing in their midst, breathing upon 
them His lienediction of peace, teaching them that 
they lived on the frontier of two worlds, or, if you 
prefer it, teaching them that this firm, solid earth 
was interpenetmt^ by the spiritual. And so experi- 
ence upon experience was theirs, and yet there was 
still a greater, the greatest of all, to follow — the 
coming of the Spirit. How could they help asking 
(|uestions ? How could they forbear wanting to know 
more? What may be the end of it all? Direct 
answers were denied them, 'Fhey were told to wait 
— to wait and see — to endure the discipline of ex- 
pectancy which would in the Providence of God un- 
fold its revelation and bring its own experience and 
power and blessing. 

I. The Age-Long Lesson. — ‘ Wait for the promise 
of the Father.’ This is the age-long lesson that each 
generation of man has to learn as it steps on the 
stage of human history, and it is a lesson that seems 
as difficult to learn now as ever it was in the far-off 
Old Testament times, when the years and the cen- 
turies went by and the redeemer came not. In every 
age the hearts and hopes of earnest men are strained 
to breaking-point because it seems to them that the 
cause of the Christ moves too slowly, and that the 
apparently unheeding God seems not to hear nor 


to answer. How good men must have felt this im- 
patience in the fouiih century, when the Arian heresy 
was ever raising up its head I How good men feel 
it to-day when they consider the difficulties and the 
slowness which beset the advance of the kingdom 
of Chi-ist in the world, or hinder the reunion of 
our divided Christendom ! But the truest goodness 
is content to wait for the promise of the Father, 
casting its burden upon the lA)rd, knowing that 
the cause is His, and that, to ase Bishop Butler’s 
word.s, ‘ He accomplishes Hi.s ends by slow, 8ucce.ssive 
steps *. 

II. The Command to Walt. — ‘Wait for the pro- 
mise of the Father * — that is the word, the impression 
that I would seek to leave with you. Wait I Ah ! of 
course we have to wait, you may cry, for we cannot 
help ourselves ; but none the less does our nature 
rebel against the delay. We hate the word and 
method alike in our hurrying, impatient time, when 
we desire to solve our problems and win our ex- 
p(‘rience8 the day after to-morrow. Yet it is both 
Christ 8 Word and Christ’s method. It is the Word 
and method we need, not only for our great public 
questions, whether of Church and possibly of State, 
but certainly for the inward experiences of the soufs 
life. Who of us is not seeking fuller, richer personal 
knowledge of God and of His Holy Spirit’s working ? 
Who nf us does not long to be more sure of Christ 
as Saviour and Lord, more sure of the things which 
are unseen and eternal ? We sometimes look up with 
straining eyes and cal’s, but the heavens are as brass 
above us. What cmi we do ? One thing it is clear 
we cannot do. We cannot force or manufacture 
spiritual exj>erience any more than the disciples could 
by themselves obtain the Spirit which only God could 
b^tow. Like them we must ‘ wait for the promise 
of the Father’. But like them we must learn, if we 
would go on from strength to strength, that waiting 
is no mere idle, listless dreaming or gazing up into 
heaven, but rather the maintenance of the attitude, 
the making of the atmosphere, in which alone the 
still small voice of the Spirit of God may reach our 
consciences, and strengthen our wills, and purify our 
affections, and inspire our souls. — Thk Primus of 
Scotland (Dr. Uobbkrds, Church Family New$» 
paper, 2nd June, 1911). 

WAITING 

{For A8ce/n8ion4ide) 

* But wait for the promise of the Father.’— Acts i, 4. 
That deep .spiritual intention, which we have seen 
to underlie all the incidents of Christ’s life, extends 
itself, no less, to I hat remarkable interval of ‘ten 
days’ that followed its close. That parenthesis be- 
tween the ascension of our Lord and the coming of 
the Holy Ghost, iii other words, between the visible 
and the spiritual presence of Christ in His ChuTch, 
always appears to me a passage which it is verv im- 

1 )ortant to read aright It was a singular one — at 
east, it must have appeared very singular to the 
disciples at the time. L(K)k at the circumstances, 
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ulaoe yourselves in the disciples’ position, and you will 
reel the peculiar character of that ‘ waiting’. 

God appoints intervals, intervals as they relate 
to our little minds, though all an equal part in His 
gi'eat plan ; and the right view and the proper duty 
of these intervals is an essential part of the Christian’s 
education. 

i. It may be you are a Man Lately Awakened 

to a deep sense of sia You have gone, as you never 
went beibre, as a sinner to Christ — you have cast 
yourself at His feet — you have believed on Him as 
your Saviour, and assuredly you ai-e at this moment 
a forgiven man. You have entered into the promise. 
God loves you, and you are quite safe. But do you 
feel it? Do you reali e your forgiveness and your 
acceptance? Are you forthwith happy? Perhaps 
not at all. You cannot receive it. You are at peace 
with God ; but you do not feel you are at peace. 
You are reconciled ; but you are not comforted. 
Jesus has done all for you ; but you do not know it. 
And this may go on for, what seems to you, a weary 
while. I cannot say how long. Forgiveness, but no 
joy — grace, but no rest — till the Spirit comes — till 
the Spirit comes and reveals it to your heart, and 
makes you to see and feel that all along it was a fact, 
but it was a fact hidden from you, till the Spirit 
showed it you — that Christ is yours and you are 
Christ’s. Need I say that that interval oetween 
Christ’s cleansing ancf the Spirit manifesting it is a 
very critical period in a believers life ? 

II. Or you have been Praying, and that for a 
strictly promised thing. It has not been for any- 
thing worldly ; it has not even been for another’s 
.soul ; it is not for any imaginary good ; but it has 
been for a covenanted grace to your own soul. Say, 
it has been for a victory over a particular sin- say, 
it has been for some gift, in which you feel yourself 
particularly deficient. The prayer has been repeated 
often — earnestly, trustingly, importunately. It has 
gone up, again and again, in the commanding name 
of Jesus. But you have no response. You are none 
the better. The struggle is as severe — the sin is as 
strong — the desired gift is as far off ns ever. What 
shall we say ? It is another interval — subject to that 
law. It is a repetition, in your heart, of the history 
of Ascension and Pentecost. 

III. How are those Intervals to be Used ? — 

(a^ It is well to have in the mind that it is 
an interval — an ordained interval — with a defined 
boundary line ; as much a part of God’s counsel in 
the matter, as the issue, when it comes ; or the 
means that you are now employing to obtain it. 

(6) Being God's own ^waiting time,' we must 
watch can fully; and we must honour Him. Shall 
the great God, all-wise and prudent, be hurried by 
one such as us? ‘ Tarry thou the Lord’s leisure.’ It 
is the path of reverence. 

^ (c) Do, in the interim, just what Christ told His 
little Church to do in the great model of a * waiting 
time’ — keep in the appointed path of duties and ordi- 
nances. Be where all good comes. * Stay in Jerusalem.’ 


(d) Look to it that you are umted, like them, 
among yourselves ‘ with one heart 

{e) And, above all, be much in prayer. Nothing 
passes time like prayer. Nothing provokes the gieat 
actions of heaven like prayer. And, as far as may 
be, united prayer — that prayer has a double promise. 

(/) And let it be always the most determined in 
your minds that, however late it may seem to you, 
you do nothing but what God has told you to do- 
till you have your answer. 

Do not be in a hurry to set out Do not let the 
man who has his hand on the bow of prayer be in 
baste to stop his arrows till he is * endued with power 
from on hign *. 

Rbperbnces. — I. 4 . — P. B. Cowl, Preacher* $ Magamne^ vol. 
xviii. p. 238. R. W. Hiley, A Ytar'e Semame, vol. i. p. 274. 
Expontor (5th Series), vol. viii. p. 98 ; ibid. (7th Series), veL 
vi. p. 112. 

THE BAPTISM OP THE SPIRIT 
* Ye shall be baptised with the Holy Ghost* Acts i. 5. 

We do ill to brush aside the thought of the Trini^ 
as a mere speculation of religious metaphysics. U 
is the most practical thing in the worla. By it is 
measured not so much the distance between Chris- 
tianity and other religions — that might be piuely 
intellectual — but the difference between Christianity 
as a theory or scheme of thought, and Christianity 
as a living and potent experience. Have ye received 
the Holy Ghost ? is a question in life rather than in 
theology. 

I. Christianity, as it appears in the New Testa- 
ment, is identified with the reception of the Spirit. 
Christianity itself, once emptied of this meaning and 
power, i.s as lifeless as Buddhism, and may become 
as corrupting. Some of the ancient Churches, from 
which the Spirit is withdrawn, the Syrian Church in 
India, the ('optic in Egypt, the xNestorian in Persia, 
are not only poweile.ss, but seem to lie like an incu- 
bus on the populations. The Christian life, wherever 
it is real, means a freshening tide of life which flows 
like a river — and the river flows from under the 
throne of God. And this life of the Spirit, as it 
comes from the experience of salvation, issues in the 
salvation of others. 

II. But as we recognise the very definite result, and 
realise the equally definite cAuse ; as we see that 
Christianity is a spirit-filled life, a life which begins, 
and is continued and ends in the Spirit, we cannot 
too resolutely set our hearts on that experience which 
constitutes all the difference between a dead and a 
living religion, ('ome, let us, like that man of a 
stout countenance in the Pilgrim's Progress, buckle 
on our armour, and set our face to battle our way 
through. 

III. And now, what are the conditions of this 
heavenly baptism ? They are the same conditions 
as those on which all God’s gifts depend, Faith and 
Obedience. They are the simplest conditions possible, 
if the will is set on fulfilling them; they appear 
difficult and even impossible until the will is sum- 
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moned to undertake them. (l)‘He therefore that 
ministereth to you the spirit, . . . doeth he it by 
the works of the law or by the hearing of faith?* 
((yal. TIL 5). It is certainly by the hearin;^ of faith. 

But hand in hand with faith goes ol)edience. 
‘TTie Holy Ghost, whom God hath given to them 
that obey Him/ we read in Acts v. 82. Faith 
without obedience is illusion; obedience without 
faith is blindness. It is not so much an act as an 
attitude of obedience. To use an image, it is the 
soul emerging from the slough of self and planting a 
foot on the rock of the will of God. There are two 
wings on which the soul mounts to heaven, says the 
ImiiatiOy purity and obedience. — R. F. Hoeton, The 
Trinity, p. 211. 

Rkfkrkncbs. — I. 5. — J. Keble, Sermons for Ascension Day 
to Trinity Sunday, p. 197. I. 5-12. — Expo.nf.or (7th Series), 
vol. v't, p. 110. I, 6. — H. S. Holland, God's City, p. 273. Ex- 
p> :?>or (fith SerioH), vol. v. p. 413. I. 6-B. — Spurgeon, 
'nium, vol. xxxix. No. 2330. I. 7. — Expositor (5th Series), 
vol. ii. p. 349 ; ibid. vol. x. p. 121 ; ibid. (6th Serie ), vol. 
ii. p. 411 ; ibid. vol. iv. p. 380; ibid. vol. vi. pp. 240, 398. 
1. 7, 8. — Bishop Wordsworth, Christian IVorld Pulpit, vol. 
Iv. p, 324. I. 7-10. — Expositor (6th Series), vol, i. p. 377. 

SPIRITUAL POWER 

'Ye shall receive power, after that the Holy Ghost is come 
upon you.* — Acts i. 8. 

I. Thk ejuestion of all questions for each of us to 
consider is: * How am I to make my life the home 
and embodiment of this power from above ? * If we 
turn to our Lord s own example, or to the life of 
Paul or any other of His followers, or to any life we 
have known and felt to breathe around it this same 
power of the Spirit, some things l)ecome at once very 
obvious and clear to us. (1) That supreme example 
and those lives declare that whoever desires to have 
his soul purified and invigorated, to be charged with 
this Divine electric influence, must have something of 
separateness and independence in his life; he must 
feel himself as not merely one of a crowd moved by 
the desires, aims, hopes, tastes, and ambitions which 
may chance to prevail around him, but as a separate 
soul in direct communion with the Spirit of God. 
(2) But if we are to realise this in our own life, it 
tneans that our times of daily prayer, whether in 
private or in public, are times at which we lay open 
our secret life to the Divine presence and influence; 
it means that we give some real thought and medita- 
tion to this presence of God in our life, and that we 
thus feed our souls continually on wholesome spiritual 
food. 

II. But the hindrances that are always acting to 
undermine or destroy any such spiritual power in us 
are manifold, and seldom far away from our life. (1) 
The world outside is always with us and acting in 
this way, distracting thought, setting up its own 
standaras, drawing us into its channels, and deaden- 
ing the spirit in us. f2) We contract a dullness of 
spirit, so that spiritual things have no interest and 
faith has no living power in the heaii ; and all this 
very often not because any person or anything out- 


side of us can be said to have led us away and en- 
tangled us, but simply because we have taken no 
pains to keep our life within the range of spiritual 
influences ; we have let prayer slip out of it ; we have 
lived in no spiritual companionship; we have done 
nothing to keep our soul alive in us. (3) But worst 
of all hindrances to the indwelling of God*s Holy 
Spirit in any life is the harbouring of sensual appetite 
or craving, passion or indulgence. — Bishop Percival, 
Sermons at Rugby, p. 179. 

THE WITNESS OP PERSONAL SERVICE 

Acts i. 8. 

Thkse words have not exhausted their meaning ; they 
are still the living message of the living Christ. 

I. Surely these words mean nothing less than this 
— that we who have received the gift of power, in 
whom the Spirit dwells, shall witness for Christ by 
our protest against all that tends to lower the stand- 
ard of human life. 

II. But mere protest, mere refusal is not enough. 
There is a call to each to active participation in that 
ministry of personal service for which Christ gives us 
the power of the Spiiit. This ministry of personal 
service will mean (1) Sympathy. (2) Then your 
time and money. (3) And then to some the Saviour*s 
command means much more ; it may mean the sur- 
render of a life, of earthly prospects, and much that 
you now deem absolutely necessary, in order that you 
may be free to give your whole being to Christ in 
this ministry of personal service. — Bishop (’ornish, 
Church Family Newspaper, vol. xv. p. 728. 

A WITNESSING CHURCH 

• But ye shall receive power, after that the Holy Ghost is come 

upon you : and ye shall be witnesses unto Me both in 

Jerusalem, and in all Judaea, and in Samaria, and unto the 

uttermost part of the earth. *--A cts i. 8. 

In these words we have defined for us the mission of 
the Church of Christ in the world. She is to repre- 
sent her Master upon earth, while He represents her 
in heaven. She is called to be a witness for her risen 
and ascended Lord. * Ye shall be witnesses to Me.* 
The great need of the Chuiv.h to-day is to discharge 
more simply her office of a witness. 

L Qualifications for Witnessing — ITiere are three 
qualifications which are necessary to constitute a wit- 
ness. 

(а) The first is knowledge. A witness must have 
personal experienc‘e of the facts to which he deposes. 

(б) The second qualification is courage. A 
witness must speak the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, and to do this under all cir- 
cumstances is not so easy, especially if the truth in 
question be unpopular. ‘ Not to shun to declare the 
whole counsel of God,* requires courage. Happy he 
who so lives in the presence of God as always to ex- 
hibit it 

(c) There should be found in every witness con^ 
eistency. 

II. Power for Witnessing. — All ‘God's biddings 
are enablings *. He never sends us to battle at oui 
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own charges. What i.s this powei' with which Christ 
promises to endue His witnesses? It was the Holy 
Ghost power. But you say, ‘These men were con- 
verted men, had they not received the Holy Ghost 
already?’ We answer ‘Yes/ and ‘No'. Yes, lor 
‘ no man mri say that Jesus is the lA)rd, but by 
the Holy (ihost ’ (1. Cor. xii 3), and they could 
.N4iv it, a! id did say it, ‘ We believe and are sure that 
Tliou art that Christ, the Son of the living God * (St 
John VI. 69) ; and No, for as vet the Holy Ghost had 
fallen upon none ol them {cf. Acts viii. 16). There 
is all the difference in the world between receiving 
the Word of God for life (Acts viii. 14) and receiv- 
ing the Holy Ghost for purification (Acts xv.) and 
for power (Acts i. 8). Well, but you say, ‘ If I have 
Christ I have all Again we answer, look at the 
Lord Jesus Christ Himself. Is He not the Kternal 
Son ? When He was bom of the Spirit as man would 
you not have said He had all ? Did not the Holy 
Spirit dwell in Him from the moment of His birth; 
and yet what do we read of Him? 'Hiat He did 
not enter upon His public ministry, upon His mis 
sionary career, until He wjis ‘anointed with the Holy 
Ghost and with power’ (A<J..s x. 38, with St. Luke 
IV. 18-21). 

TTie Church is languishing for lack of a Pentecost, 
and while she is disputing the world is laughing, and 
contrasting ‘the foundations of Christianity with its 
superstructure*. And no wonder, for it is not the 
Gosjiel, but the Gospel preached with the Holy 
OhoBt sent down from Heaven (1 Peter i. 12) that 
is the power we need to-day. 

THE MARKS OF THE SAINTLY LIFE 

{For AH Saints* Day) 

‘Ye shall be witnesses unto Me.’ — Acts i. 8. 

What does it mean ? .. ii-st — 

I. The Witness of Faith. — We think of those who 
have gone before us in the way ; what was the secret 
of it all, of that patience, that high courage, that 
Bteadfast endurance? The secret of it all was the 
vision of God ; they saw Jesus. Sometimes when the 
light of faith grew dim they yet had been able to 
see beyond the dark clouds the face of God. If we 
are to follow the way of all the saints we must pray 
God to give us clear vision, that we mav s( e Him, 
that we may bear witness by our faith. 

II. The Witness of Worship. — saints ! ah 
yes, you turn your pages over and yon rwid stor\ 
after story; here in some fascinating, bcautifid wav 
the life of a great saint is given to you, and you are 
enamoured of it, charmed by it. Such wonderful 
stories, such varied experiences of rich and poor, 
young and old, learned and simple, they are all 
there ; but they are all one* in this, that they found 
the inspiration of the ir life in prayer. You come to 
it again and again, the life of prayer, the life of com- 
munion, th(‘ witness borne by worahip. And it must 
be so, must it not? How is the world to be won? 
It can be won only through the constant bearing of 
the witness to the truth as it is in Jesus. 


III. The Witness of Suffering. — The word is in- 
deed the woixl ‘ martyr ’ ; ye shall be My witnesses. 
My martyra — not only because the bearing of the 
witness must so often lead to the baptism of blood, 
but because none can beai* witness truly who has not 
the mai*tyr spirit. The mark of a saint, says Bishop 
Westcott, is not that he is free from faults, but that 
he has wholly surrendered his will to .God. It is 
true, as we know, for thou.sands who ‘loved not their 
lives unto the death ’ ; true in our own time in Milan- 
esiaor Centi al Africa, or China, or J^ian ; true here in 
England to-day of some lad in an office who comes to 
his Communion and is guiding his life by the thought 
of the Lord's indwelling presence ; of the woman in 
society who wishes above all other things to i*e- 
niember her Lord, His day. His chui'ch, His rule of 
life. 

IV. The Witness of a Holy Life. — Saints ; there 
is .something of the reflection of the Divine image in 
those who have been with their Lord. A holy life : 
we cannot explain it; you and I look on, but it 
stimulates while it .shame s us ; we long to be some- 
thing like that, we long to follow such an one as he 
follows Chiist. 

WITNESS FOR JESUS 

• Ye shall be witnesses unto Me.’ — Acts i. 8. 

I. It at once strikes us that our Loid Himself — in 
His sacred Pei*son — is the truth, the reality, the 
glorious power to which His servants are to bear 
their witness. 

H. But you ask, How can we bear witne.ss to a 
Person ? 

I. .et me suggest another question in tuni. Can we 
be witnesses to each other? Unquestionably we can, 
for we can know each other. And by this knowledge 
we mean not knowledge of the form and colour of the 
body or features, but knowledge of that which gives 
to features or form Iheir interest — knowledge of the 
invisible spirit which underlies them. That which 
interc*sts man lastingly in his brother man — that 
which is the seat and the object of human interest — is 
the soul. The eye can rest on nothing beneath the 
sun so dee|)ly interesting iis the face of any child of 
Adam. Every human face is a point at which we 
obtain an insight into an unseen world ; since every 
human fact*, not less by its reserves than by its dis- 
closni^s, records the play of thought and person 
within a subtle immaterial spirit. Through a man s 
language, his actions and his countenance, his soul 
sjjeaks to the soul of his brother man ; and while the 
essence of the soul is still necessarily hidden, the out- 
ward effects of its action convey a living and accurate 
impression of its secret life. 

III. Now in Jesus Christ, God made use of this 
provi.sion of His creative wisdom to enter into com- 
munion with His creatures That He might embrace 
His fallen creatures with a revelation of His beauty 
so intelligible and so captivating that resistance and 
rejection should seem wellnigh impossible ; themfore, 
that in characters which from long practice man 
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would read at sight, God might reveal to man His 
inmost life ; the Most High robed Himself in a human 
body and a human soul. This was the Incarnation. 

One only has succeeded in creating an impression 
which is as fresh in the hearts and thoughts of His 
true disciples at this moment as it was eighteen 
centuries ago ; and as we listen to His words and 
watch His actions, and almost seem to gaze on His 
face, irradiated with superhuman beauty in the pages 
of the (lospt ls, we feel that He, as none oth( r, had 
a right to commmid distant and unborn generations 
to echo the enthusia-m of His first followers, and to 
say to us Englishmen of the nineteenth century, * Ye 
shall be witnesses unto Me *. 

It is a most solemn question ; is there any- 
thing in our Hie, or our language, anything that we 
do, or anything we endure, that really bears witness 
befoi*e the eyes of ourfellowmen to the life and work 
of our ascended and invisible Saviour? 

This witness is the debt which all Christians owe 
to «Iesus Christ our Loitl. 

In the witness of suffering, and of silent pei-severing 
obtdience, we see the central element of the growth 
and victory of the Church. Argument may have 
done something, hut the musses of men have no time 
for argument, and are inaccessible to its force. 
Mira les actually witnessed may have done more, but 
the Gospel history itself may convince us that the 
evidence of miracle cannot alone carry conviction to 
a stubborn unbeliever ; he has many resources for- 
evading it. But the Christian life, in which the love 
of Jesus Christ has dethroned and cast out the 
natural selfishness of the human soul, exerts a silent 
but resistless fa.scination over at least a large number 
of those who ar e brought into close contact with it 
It is not the influence of high education or of vigorous 
intellect, or of vigorous will. It is moral beauty 
which is seen, as you gaze at it, to be true and to be 
sti'ong, and which compels first admiration and love 
and aitei* wards reverence and submission. 

The scattered company of His frith ful witnesses 
are the true monument of the Lord Jesus ; they re- 
present to other men something of the glory of their 
invisible Lord. — H. R Liddon. 

Refbrkiv(;i>m. — I. 8. — T. Parr, Christian World Pulpit ^ 
Tol. Iviii. p. 74. Bishop Stonewigg, Church Times, vol. 
lix. p. 791). Perren, Revival Sermons in Outline, p. 118. 
Preachers Magazine, vol. xvii, p, 229. H, Bailey, The 
Gospel of the Kingdom, p. 26. The Record, vol. xxvii. p. 
2. Binhop W in niiigt on- Ingram, A Mission of the Spirit, p. 
139. Expositor (4lh Series), vol. x. p. 9 ; ibid, (6th Series), 
vol. i. p. 120; ibid. (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 20 ; ibid. vol. 
viii. p. 235; vol. ix. p. 268. 

CLOUDS THAT HIDE CHRIST 
* And a cloud received Him out of their sight.’— Acts i. g. 
Thk Ascension is the iinal and crowning event in the 
redeeming life of Christ What I want to bring be- 
fore you is that though ‘The cloud received Him out 
of tneir sight though they ceased to behold Him 
witii the eyes of sense, they had Him in their heart ; 
losing Him did not fill them with sorrow, with alarm, 


with hopelessness, as we should have thought it 
would have dona The angel’s message filled them 
with a new courage. Now this cloud which received 
Jesus out of their sight, and concealed Him from 
their eyes, is a kind of parable. It is a parable which 
is going on now. There are three directions in which 
I wish to indicate its force and value. 

I. First of all — as to the fact of His Being. No- 
body doubts that Jesus of Nazareth once was bom 
into the world ; was the greatest phenomenon th(^ 
world has ever seen ; lived a life that all admired, 
and died a death which all deplored. The question 
is what happened afterwards. There are three pos- 
sible interpretations — three possible answers to the 
question of questions which underlies all revelation 
of faith in God ; and that is this — Where is tiesus 
Christ ? There is one possible answer of which I 
have disposed already. That He is still living on the 
earth, no one thinks that for a moment ; hut the two 
other answei-s divide what we may call the thinking 
world between them. One is that He is still in 
J()seph’.s tomb, and the other is that He is at the 
right hand of God in heaven. Why do you and I 
rest on the fact that Christ ascended, and that a 
cloud received Him out of sight? (1) The visible 
Church. (2) Because He lives in our hearts. 

H. There is another respect in which a cloud hangs 
over the Chuich and the world. We cannot get Ix?- 
hind the throne to see the sceptre in the King’s 
hands, to ol)serve and to understand the wheels of 
His providence. If there is a cloi’d upon the wisdom 
of God’s providence, even on the righteousness of His 
providence, let us be quite sure that it is only a cloud, 
and that behind the cloud the sun is shining. 

III. There is one other matter u|>on which a cloud 
seems to hide Jesus from us, and that is the reality 
of His love. 

IV. Let me impress upon you what the Apostles 
did, and what we have to do. The angel did not 
exactly rebuke the disciples for looking up to heaven 
after their Master. Still there is a sort of latent 
admonition, with something of a rebuke about it, when 
they said : ‘ Why stand ye here gazing up into 
heaven?’ It was what we call a practical lesson. 
What it meant was — ^yoii will not get any good from 
that. You have got to work, you have got to priy^ ; 
to wait for the promise of the Father ; to found a 
Church in the world. (l)The first lesson we leipm is 
the power of prayer. (2) The duty of active exertion 
for Christ. (3) Hope. — Bishop Thorold, The 
Preaoher*8 Magazine, yol. v. p. 289. 

A NEW POINT OF VIEW 

{The Ascension Day) 

* While they beheld, He was ti^en up ; and a dood received 

Him out of their sight’ — Acts i. g, 

Thk story of the life of Jesus falls into three parts : 
(1) a man on earth like other men ; (2) still on the 
earth, but now unearthly and occasion^ ; (8) free from 
the earth and identifiea with the life of God, The 
Ascension narrative marks the change from the second 
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to the third of these, cutting off His earthly from His 
heavenly life. The stories of the days after the Re- 
surrection tell of an experience which was indeed 
comforting but yet perplexing. Men were sure that 
Jesus still lived, but they needed a farther assurance 
which would give stability and the sense of perman- 
emH} to faith. They had been living, both before and 
after His death, in the constant expectation of sur- 
prises. Rut now no sui prise could happen any more. 
Peace had come, such as can come only when the 
Rest is also the Highest, when the Son of God is at 
God’s right hand. 

The eye cannot follow Him on that day when 
a cloud receives Him out of our sight. Rut certain 
thiiigs remain, truths about God and our human life, 
for which the story stands. Four of these are : — 

I. Earth’s View of Heaven. — (‘ Gazing up into 
Heaven.’) Heaven has ever seemed a place inacces- 
sible to earth. The truth is, when we speak frankly, 
that spirituality is beyond us. Some chosen spirits 
make us feel that for them the heavens are impatient ; 
and these, with theii* pale, eager faces of the dying, 
show us far glimpses through the open gates. 

Rut above all the dying, Jesus Christ did this for 
us when He went to His own place. As the Resur- 
rection silences forever all talk of a ‘ lonely Syrian 
grave,’ so the Ascension ke ps us from losing Him 
j^rnong the sombre mysteries of death. 

II. Heaven’s View of Earth. — (‘ Go ye into all the 
world and preach the Gospel to every creature.’) 
I'.arth’s view of earth is always local. VVe see the 
part around our feet, hut from the rest we are hedged 
in by all manner of barriers. Rut the Ascension of 
Jesus has taught us the Iv avenly point of view for 
earth, at which all local bamei's are lost sight of. 

III. The Power of the Unseen. — (‘All power is 
given unto Me,’ etc.) One would think that power, 
in the sense of influence, must be measured by visi- 
bility. What we see most clearly we feel most 
powerfully. Yet even in the material world there is 
abundant evidence that the greatest powers surround- 
ing us are the invisible forces of natui'e. And the 
access of spiritual power that came upon Christians 
after Jesus was no longer visible to their eyes, is one 
of the most remarkable facts in history. 

IV. The Presence of the Absent. — (‘ Lo, I am with 
you always.’) TTie parting of Jesus from His friends 
really united them to Him. The earthly life had set 
limits of all kinds upon Him. He was here and 
not there, cut ofl‘fi om His friends by absence of the 
body. Now, He was free in the spiritual land. He 
was with them always, not occasionally as before. — 
John Ket.man, Ephemera Eternitatis^ p. 131. 

THE ASCENSION OF OUR LORD 
* A cloud received Him out of their sight ’—Acts i. 9. 
Luther said : ‘ It was a mai vellous thing that Christ 
should ascend out of the sight of the Apostles. 
What did these good comrades think ? ** We ate and 
drank with Him, and now He is hidden from us, 
carried away on high! What if He were a mere 


juggler ! ” I love Jonas, but if he were now to ascend 
into the air, and pass away out of our sight, what 
should I think ? . . . I cannot believe it and yet I teach 
othei*8. I know it is true, but I cannot grasp it 
I think sometimes, “You do teach the truth; you 
are in the ministry and vocation, and you bring pro- 
fit to many and glory to Christ, for we preach neither 
Aristotle nor Caesar, hut Jesus Christ.’’ Rut when I 
consider my infirmity — that I eat and drink and jest 
and am a good companion, then I begin to doubt. 
Ah, if one could only believe it!’ — E. Kboker, Luther^ b 
T ischreden (1903), No. 7. 

Refeuknces. — I. 9 . — G. St. Clair, Chridian World Pulpii, 
vol. xliii. p. 203. F. D. Maurice, The Acts of the Apostles^ p. 
1. E. J. Boyce, Parochial Sermons^ p. 311. Expository Ser- 
mom on the New Tcstame?itf p. 127. S. Baring-Goiild, Village 
Preaching for a Fear (2nd Series), vol. i. p. 262, A. M.iclaren, 
After the Resurrection^ p. 11(5. I. 9, 10. — J. M. Neale, Sermons 
on the Apocalypse^ p. 170. I. 10. — E. White, ChruUian World 
Pulpity vol. xlvii. p. 388. I. 10, 11. — F. Boiirdillon, Pknn 
Sermons for Family Reading^ p. 185. Spurgeon, Serniuns^ voL 
xxxi. No. 18 17 . 

THIS SAME JESUS 

{A Good Friday Sermon) 

‘This same Jesus.* — A cts i. 11. 

How edifying to bring together the whole speclacle 
of the Crucifixion — the Rirth, the Resurrection, the 
Cross in the middle. We shall miss much of the 
spiritual music and spiritual figure if we think of the 
Rirth as a solitary event, and the Crucifixion as a soli- 
ary event, and the Resurrection as an event by itself ; 
we sh ill gain stimulus and edification if we think of 
the three events Jis a most pathetic and tragic series 
of occuiTences. How wonderfully alike they are, es- 
pecially the Rirth and the Resurrection ! 

I. I’utting the two angelic ministries together, the 
singing angels and the speaking angels, we get tw(» 
great facts, that the Gospel is music, and that it is 
doctrine. Notice the angelic ministry, therefore, in 
both cases, for both events were announced by angels. 
‘ Glory to God in the highest ! ’ sang the angel band ; 
‘ He is not here. He is risen ! ’ sang the angel apostles ; 
see the place where the I^rd lay, the very tomb, the 
fomaken rock. Who knows what part the angels 
take in the ministry of grace in our own day ? Are 
the angels empowered by God to stimulate the mind 
of mem and to make that mind abound in true reason, 
philosophy and gospel, perception and love ? Where 
do the ideas come from ? Who are the letter-can iers 
of heaven who bring the ideas, thoughts, impulses, 
enthusiasms, which make a great religious service the 
grandest function possible to the mind and the heart 
of man ? Who are we that we should by some broom 
of our own making sweep the shore-line clear of the 
angels and live within the boundary of our own sand 
and pebble shore ? Why not throw open the windows 
and invite the breezes and hail the coming sunlight, 
and look out for the angels ? There are no angels to 
the blind heart; there are no flowers to the blind 
eyes : the blind must not rule us ; we must follow the 
seeing ones, not the blind ones. 
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II. In all the religions of the world man is seeking 
God ; in the religion of Christ God is seeking man : 
a complete definition, a most pictorial contrast. 
Paganism cries out for God, known or unknown, 
stone or tree or shining star ; in the Christian Gospel 
God is always seeking man. God is a Spirit, and 
they that woi*ship Him must woi-ship Him in spirit 
ancl in truth ; the Father seeketh such to woi-ship Him. 
It is not enough that we should be seeking God ; 
undoubtedly that is a point to begin with, and un- 
doubtedly it is a real and pregnant point ; no pagan- 
ism ought to be ruthlessly or wantonly despised ; the 
idol ought not to be taken from the arms ol the idola- 
ter until you have something better to put within 
that hug ; but the Gospel notion is that all men have 
gone astra> and God has come after them that He 
may recover them from their sin*; (iod so loved the 
world that He gave His only begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth in Him should not perish but have 
everlasting life. Paganism comes down ; the Gospel 
extends and ascends and conquers because it is full of 
love. A do< trine that has no tears in it will never 
save the world. 

HI. The difference, furthermore, between the Birth 
and th(; Resurrection may be found in the fact that 
the Mirth was a promise, the Resurrection was a com- 
mand. Something had been done, from Bethlehem a 
great process was about to start ; how it would end 
was more or less matter of speculation, wonder, con- 
jecture, but when Jesus Christ came back again from 
the (le ul H(’ said, ‘ All power is given to Me in heaven 
and in earth ’. What, then, dear Lord ? what wilt 
Thou mal<e of all power? wilt Thou smite Pilate 
blind? wilt Thou send paralysis upon the mob that 
hanged Thee ? Hear the answer : * Go ye, therefore, 

and teach all nations The Resun’ection thus heaime 
a command, the final sign, the Serbal that lifted itself 
up to the great clouds from the top of which all-con- 
quering soiTow proclaimed the gospel of all-redeeming 
love. It is a marvellous consummation ! The Incar- 
nation a problem, the Resumetion a solution, and 
the solution was worthy, worthy of the occasion. We 
rejoice at Bethlehem, we are glad at the garden tomb 
vacated by the triumphant Lord, but what about the 
intervening day ? Have we been crucified with Christ ? 
If we have not been crucified with Christ we can never 
rise with Him, it is crucifixion that must precede re- 
surrection. It is not enough for me to sing about my 
Lord’s sorrow, I must enter into it, and in my degi’ce 
feel what He felt. Christianity is first an agony, tnen 
an anthem and an immortality. 

* Why stand ye Sfazing^ up into heaven ? ’—Acts i. ii. 

Thk feast of the Ascension is the feast of the desire 
for heaven, Jesus has finished His life ; He has re- 
deemed the world by His sufferings, by His cross ; the 
hour of His glory and of His eternal rest is come. 
He ascends before the eyes of the Apostles, and enters 
into His heavenly kingdom. What an emptiness in the 
heart of the Apostles who were left alone upon earth 1 
what an emptiness above all in the heart of Mary ! 


The Scriptures show them to us with their eyes fixed 
upon that heaven into which their loved Master has 
just disappcai*ed, and from which they are unable to 
withdraw their gaze. An an^el has to come and dis- 
miss them, so to speak, reminding thenv that they 
must work and suffer for Christ before they can share 
His glory . — Lettres de V Ahh^ Perreyve, p. 364. 

Rhvbrknoes.— 1. 11. — W. F. Shaw, Sermon Sketches for the 
Christian Year^ p. 72. W, C. Wheeler, Sermons and Addressee^ 
p. 181. J. Keble, Miscellaneous Sermons^ p. 85. J. J. Blunt, 
Plain Sermons (3rd Series), p. 187. H. H. Almond, Sermons 
by a Lay Head Master ^ p. 247. D. Heagle, That Blessed Hope^ 
p. 16. R. J. Campbell, Christian World Pulpit ^ vol. Ixxii. p. 
369. Expositor (4th So ), vol. iii. p. 422. I. 12. — G. A, 
Bennett, Preacher* s Magazine^ vol. xix. p. 405. Expositor 
(6th Series), vol. ii. p. 211 ; ibid. vol. viii. p. 429 ; ibid, voL 
xi. p. 172. 

ENTHUSIASM 

* Simon the Zealot.’— Acts i. 13. 

Thk Zealots were a knot of political in-econcilables, 
fiercely opposed to the dominion of Rome. Their 
name may have been suggested by the woi ds of the 
dying Mattathiiis, the father of Judas Maccahaeus : 

‘ Now, therefore, my sons, be ye zealous for the law, 
.‘ind give your lives for the cov<^naut of your fathers*. 
In their attitude to the established government of the 
day, they may be compared to the Carbonari of Italy 
in Mazzini’s time. It was to this band of political 
enthusiasts, that Simon once belonged ; he left them 
to join the disciples of Jesus. 

t . Never be ashamed of y r enthusiasms. For all 
of us there should be a sometf ing by which we can be 
rapt clean out of oui-selves, a something that can 
awaken all ‘ the slumbering host ’ within us. All this 
is, I know, clean contrary to some persons* notions 
of what is right and proper, ^fheir ideal is to be 
‘ faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly null *. Such 
a temper ends at last in cynicism, to which all things, 
even the best, arc vanity. Let us never lend a hand 
to damp down the fires of any man’s enthusiasm. We 
owe far more to one of these hot-headed, blundering 
men — men like Peter, for example — who sometimes 
err along the line of their real greatness, than to a 
whole regiment of respectable nohodies, who never 
violated a single law of propriety. * For God’s sake/ 
cries Robert Louis Stevenson, ‘give me the young 
man who has brains enough to make a fool of himself.’ 
If only the Church of Christ had always known how 
rightly to use her enthusiasts — how to direct their 
wise extravagances, their magnificent indiscretions ’ 

II. Keep the strength of your enthusiasm for the 
best things. What is best at one time is not always 
best at all times. * The true wisdom is to be alwavs 
seasonable.’ He only has rightly learned to live w&o 
has learned how to distribute himself, where to place 
the emphasis, when to give and when to withnold. 
Are we making the most of what is most worthy? 
Let your zeal be according to knowledge. 

III. Consecrate your enthusiasm to the service of 
Jesus Christ. The service of Christ calls for, as it is 
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worthy of, our loftiest enthusiasm. Few thin^ are 
to be more lamented to-day than that so little — 
mere trickle — of the daring, the enterprise of the 
nuKlern commercial world has found its way into the 
Christian Church. ‘ Mr. Chairman,' cried an enthusi- 
astic colleague of , mine once in a ("hurch meeting, ‘ I 
move we move the world/ Magnificent! The early 
C'hristians not only moved the world ; they turned it 
upside down, as even their very enemies confessed. 

You who have not yet yielded yourselves to Christ, 
ri nieinl>er He can find room in His service for every 
gift you possess. — G. Jackson, First Things First, 
p. 147. 

ilEFicRBNon. — 1. 13. — J. Keble, Sermons for Ascensior^ Day to 
Trinity Sunday, p. 135. I. 14. — Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. I. p. 247. «!• Keble, Sermons for Ascension Day to Trinity 

Sunday, p. 143. Bishop Jacob, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. Ix. p. 21. S. Chadwick, ihid, vol. Ixxii. p. 187. Ex- 
jmritor (5th Series), vol. 1. p. 404 ; ibid. (7th Series), vol. vi. 
pp. 37, 4(38. I. 15. — Ibid. (8th Series), vol. vii. p. 113. I. 
18-25. — Ibid. vol. i. p. 388. I. 18. — C. Perren, (Jutline Ser- 
mons, p. 194. Expositor (4tli Series), vol. iii. p. 221 ; ibid. 
(5th Series), vol. i. p. 131; ihid. vol. ii. p. 216. I. 19. — Ibid. 

p. 10. 

ST. MATTHIAS 

‘ His bishoprick let another take.* — Acts i. 20. 

Ir seems very probable that St. Matthias' Day is 
fixed for 24th February, so that, as a rule, this Saint's 
day may fall in Lent, and there must necessarily be, 
lis it were, a Lenten gloom associated with ihe ob- 
servance of the festival, for when we come to think of 
St. Matthias being appointed to be of the number of 
'Twelve Apcstles, our thoughts naturally turn to 
him in whose stead St. Matthias was appointed. So 
liiat we commemorate not only the choice of anothei 
Apostle, but also the tragedy of Judas Iscariot, 
lloth the (A)llect and the Kpistle for St Matthias’ 
Day connect together the light and the darkness 

I. The Fall of Judas. — An Apostle fell who had 
all the advantages of a Saviour's example and a 
Saviour's teaching, and how can men presume to say 
or to think, as some do say and think, that tluy are 
.safe, and that they cannot possibly fall from grace ? 
Judas had all the opportunities of close a.ssocintion 
with Jesus Christ; yet, as other disciples eaine closer, 
he the more and moi’e receded. He gave way first 
of all to his besetting sin, for he was a thief and had 
the bag, and so it was that gradually the purity and 
the holiness of Jesus which attracted others repelled 
him. He slighted all warnings, he was without ex- 
cuse, a terable example to those who to-day prefer 
their besetting sin, and are not attracted by the 
spectacle of the purity and the holine.ss of Je.sas. 
We must advance or we must recede, and if we are 
not advancing, then we must be goin^ back in the 
spiritual life. The history of Judas is to be read, 
not so much with pity or with abhoiTence as with 
fear and with awe, as being a warning to ourselves, 
with w^atchfulness against oiir own shoitcomings and 
for our own safety, lest, after all, we too should be 
castaways. 


II. Qod’s Dealings with Others. — Look for a 
moment at God's dealings with others who dis- 
obeyed the law. Turn back, for instance, and see 
the story of Saul, King of Israel. He was chosen by 
God; he had great opportunities, yet just as Judas 
was cast out, and as Matthias was elected to his 
place, so Saul was condemned, and David came in as 
King over Israel. Or look at the story of Kli which 
we i*ead on St. Matthias' Day. Eli did not fall in 
himself, but he was weak in his behaviour towards 
his sons. What a warning to the jmients of to-dav ! 
Turn again to the Seven Churches which were in 
Asia to whom St. John sent messages. These churches, 
which had most likely been all of them founded by 
St. Paul, and were later presided over by St. John, 
should have hsd a glorious future. And yet the 
messages sent by St. John were full of stern warning 
and reproof. They were already leaving their fii*st 
love ; they broke the covenant, they turned away 
from the strait path, and so their candlestick was 
removed out of its place. Visit those coasts to-day, 
and what will you find ? Some few ('hi istians, indeed, 
a remnant, but they are broken, poor, and down- 
trodden, the Turk holds ‘^way, and not yet have they 
expiated their apo.stacy. A))d how many other 
churches are there like th( rn and like Judas who 
have forsaken God and G(xl has foi-saken them. 
When they ceased to let their light shine before men, 
then their light was put out. Where is the once 
thriving C'hurth of Carthage? Where is that most 
learned Church of Alexandria over which St. Mark 
at one time presided ? The whole of the north coast 
of Aft'ica as it boixlcrs the Mediterranean was at one 
time the site of many flourishing local churches, 
churches which showed how that the African, thougli 
he may be black, can produce instructed and devout 
('hristians. Where are all these churches to-day ? 
'They have disappeared, swept away by the deluge of 
Mohan) 11 ed ini^m which offered them death or apos- 
taev. Manv of them chose apostacy, and few chose 
death. 

III. Qod’s Warning to the Church. — So (is we 

think of the-(‘ things we are reminded of the words of 
St. Paul, ‘ Behold the goodness and severity of God : 
on them which fell, severity ; but towaids thee, good- 
ness, if thou continue in His goodness ; otherwise 
thou also shalt cut off*. God then gives U8 warn- 
ing both as a Church and as individuals. 

Rkferkncks. — I. 22. — Expositor (4th Series), vol. viii. p. 
141 ; ihid. (.5th Series), vol. i. p. 408. 1. 23-28. - Ji Met 

Moffat, The Second Things of Life, p. 89. I. 24, 25. — S, 
Bariiij^-Gould, Village Preaching for Saints Days, p. 79. 

HIS OWN PLACE 

(For St. Matthias' Day) 

* That he might go to his own place. ’—Acts i. 25. 

It was not Judas alone that went to ‘his own place*. 
St. Matthias, when he gloriously ended his course, 
being shot to death witli aiTows, went to ‘ his own 
place*. St. Paul, who ‘laboured more abundantly 
than they all,’ wW n he was b( head(al for the name 
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ot Christ, went to '‘his own place’. St. Peter, the 
ijK'atest of the Apostles, when he was crucified with 
nis head downwaid, went to ‘ his own place . Our 
Lx)rd Himself, when He had cried ‘ It is finished ’ — 
and again, when He had said, ‘Father, into Thy 
hands I commend my Spirit * — He also, I say it with 
all reverence, went to ‘ His own place *. 

So we are taught that every man is preparing an 
‘own place’ foi himself hereafter — every one is 
making ready a home for himself — by the deeds he is 
doing here, whether they be good or bad. What 
our home is in the other world depends on what we 
are doing in this. 

I have read of a dream which a wicked man once 
had, and which, whether it were true or not, may at 
all events read us a lesson. He was one who was 
altogether ‘j^ven up to the engagements of this earth, 
putting all his pleasure in it, cai*ing for nothing 
Ixjyond it, wi.shing that it might last for ever, lie 
slept, and in his dream he thought he was in hell. 
It was a large, magnificent room, like a nobleman’s 
drawing-room, with gold, and lights, and music ; and 
fie thought to himself: ‘ Then what they have always 
told us aliout hell is not true ; it is not a place of 
misery after all He saw numbers of people whom 
h(‘ had known; drunkards sitting over their wine; 
g.imhlei’s playing at cards or dice, the little heaps of 
gold rising or falling at their sides ; men whom he 
remembered to have led lives of pleasure still engaged 
in their amusements, and their tales, and their jest- 
ings which are not convenient. At last he stepped 
up to one ot his friends, and asked him to leave ofi* his 
game for a few minutes, and to talk to him. ‘ No,’ 
lie said, with a look of anguish, ‘ what we would do 
on earth, we must do here. We rest not day nor 
night, ’rhat which was our pleasure in the world is 
here our exceeding and eternal torment. We have 
no power to stop ; we must go on ; we cannot pause; 
and so it will be for ever and ever.' The dreamer 
woke ; God's grace touched his heart, and he became 
a different man from that day forward. — J. M. Nkaie, 
iSf i nions in Sackville College Ghapely vol. ii. p. 256. 

THE SURENESS OF GOD’S WAYS 

‘ The lot fell upon Matthias, and he was numbered with the 
eleven Apostles. ’—Acts i. 26 

Thkek is one marked difference between St. Matthias 
and the rest of the Apostles. He.was not appointed 
by our Lord in person. He was elected by the eleven 
to HU the place of Judas. As our Lord was busied 
during the great forty days between Easter and the 
Ascension in teaching His Apostles how to found 
II is kingdom, we cannot imagine they would have 
filHd it up if He had not bidden them to do so. 
Still, the remarkable point is that He left them to do 
it, and did not do it Himself. 

I. The Ministry. — It seems, then, first of all that 
in this history we have God the Holy Ghost intend- 
ing to teach us that Christ intended tnat His Church 
should have with her always persons whom she was to 


regard as successors of the Apostles, even though not 
visibly appointed by Him who chose the first Apostles. 
It would have been so easy — as we say — for Christ, 
in one of those conversations with the Apostles, to 
have chosen some one to take the place of Judas, or at 
least to have said whom He would choose to fill it. 
But He did not do that. This is our standing lesson 
for all time, and every year, as St. Matthias' Day 
comes round, we should think of Christ taking care 
that the new Apostle should be appointed in the 
ordinary way of things, and then be numbered with 
those whom He had appointed by His own word, in 
order that we may learn that every time His Church 
with prayer and faithfulness fills up a vacant place, 
she is only doing what St. Peter ana the othei*8 then 
did under His sanction and guidance. 

II. Method of Election. — How did they elect? 
They chose two, they cast lots, they took the one on 
whom the lot fell, believing thoroughly that he must 
be the n^ht one to take. Casting lots, or drawing 
lots, was in those days so peifectly the regular way of 
proceeding that it was the natural thing to do under 
the circumstances — quite as natural as our ways of 
electing are with us. It would be strange and 
unusual now. It wjis the common way then. The 
Apostles took whatt^ver was the common customary 
way, nothing doubting but that Christ would guide 
them right, through the means which the custom of 
the times dictated. It was as easy for Christ to 
guide the lot so as to fall upon the name which He 
had chosen as for Him to signify His pleasure in any 
other way. The Apostles believed this and acted 
on it. Common custom, when followed in the fear 
of God and with the prayer of faith, may lie trusted 
to without fear and without rashness. 

III. The Sureness of God’s Ways. — It is a very 
comforting lesson that such a history as this should 
come so soon after Christ had left His Apostles and 
disciples alone, as they might call it, in the hostile 
world. For years they had been led by Him in all 
things. Now all was changed. They h^ seen Him 
go away into heaven, and they were left to be His 
witnesses. Doubtless they would remember His last 
great Intercession. They would remember His bid- 
ding that whatsoever they should ask, in His name, 
would be granted them. But they could not help 
feeling the difference at first, even though faith would 
triumph over feeling. And what was His first lesson 
to them? What was the first instance, so far as we 
arc told, of the united body of the faithful making its 
petition unto Him? It is the history of this day's 
Epistle, when in what we call chance the whole body 
of His disciples committed themselves to His promised 
guidance and decision. 

This great lesson of God’s hand in all the changes 
and chances of life is at least one of the many teach- 
ings of this day’s commemoration. There are many 
of us who say, ‘ If I could but be sure that so and so 
were God’s will about me, then I could be content 
But the questionfi are. What comes most naturally to 
you in the course of Providence ? And are you leading 
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a prayerful life? If you are, then what comes to 
you in the natural course of things (as men call it) 
cannot help being God’s real will about you. 

Rbferknci>». — I. 26. — H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Holy-tide 
Teaching, p. 70. J. M. Neale, Sermons for Some Feast Days in 
the Christian Year, p. 56. I. SS.—Exjxmtor (7th Series), vol. 

▼i. p. 176. II. — IhicL (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 111. 

THE LESSON OP PENTECOST 
* And when the day of Pentecost was fully come.'-— A cts il i. 

Wk must ix?alise what went liefore the record which 
begins with this word ‘ and ’ because it has in it 
a lesson that we h^ve need to leam — first, of the 
patience and entire confidence in the fulfilling of the 
promise of God, and then of * the prayer and suppli- 
cation' which penetrated that patience and helped 
toward the realisation of their hope. 

I. The lesson needs leaming that while the apos- 
tolic ministry has its due part and special place, the 
ministry of the service of speech, the ministry of utter- 
ance, the ministry of malcing known and spreading 
the glorious news of the Gospel is not confined to those 
who are commissioned and set apart for this peculiar 
service, but includes and involves in privilege and re- 
sponsibility every meml)er of the Body of Jesus Christ. 

IL There is renewed recognition in the world to- 
day of the wellnigh forgotten truth of the personality 
of the Holy Ghost. He is the (>omforter, but in the 
true meaning of that word, the strengthener, the giver 
of life and of power. 

III. Ail can find here, in pry^er to and in depend- 
ence upon the Holy Spirit of God, guidance to Know 
and grace to do God's Holy Will. — Bishop Doane, 
Church Family Newspaper, vol. xv. p. 622. 

THE DAY OF PENTECOST 

(For Whitsunday) 

* The day of Pentecost ’-—Acts if. i. 

To-day we commemorate the birthday of the Church ; 
but in matters spiritual as in matters physical, birth 
is not the beginning of life. And it must never be 
forgotten, in matters spiritual birth is not the end of 
life. Thus is it with the founding of the Church on 
the day of Pentecost. Do not mistake, then, the 
meaning of the birthday of the Church ; it was not 
the foundation of the C 'hurch, Christ was the Founda- 
tion of the Church. 

I. In all that Christ is and in all that He does 
we Perceive the Work of Qod the Holy Ghost. — It 

is in the power of the Holy Ghost that the blessed 
Lc)rd is conceived in the womb of the Virgin ; it is in 
the power of the Holy Ghost that He lived the spot- 
less life of His boyhood and manhood ; it is through 
the Holy Ghost descending upon Him that He is 
acknowledged at His baptism by John the Baptist 
to be the Son of God ; it is by the power of the same 
Holy Spirit that He is led into the wilderness to 
stand there as our Champion and to fight out the 
battle in which the first Adam was deieated ; it is 
by the power of the same Holy Spirit upon Him, as 
He Himself expressly declares, that He preached to I. 
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the people ; it is by the power of the Holy GhosL 
as it is recoi-dcd in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
that He offered Himself as a sacrifice for us ; and as 
is asserted twice at least in the Epistle to the Homans, 
it is by the Holy Ghost that He is brought back in 
triumph in the Resunection from the aead. The 
Gospels, therefore, are not only the record of the life 
of Christ, but of the Holy Spirit of God working in 
the life of Christ It is the unimagined, the stupen- 
dous beginning of the new creation for man which we 
witness here to day. 

II. But not even this was the End of the Pre- 
paration made. — The Lord chose a few who should 
be the means of spreading the knowledge of His 
grace; He chose, He taught. He watchea over, lie 
searched out the innermost mind, He moulded the 
very minds of the men whom He thus chose in order 
that through them He might become known better 
to men ; they were to be the vehicles of the message 
that came from God ; and the name, the almighty 
name, the name of God was manifested unto them in 
the person of the Lord Jesus Christ Those men 
were to be the living stones of the temple, but they 
were sent out to build others into that temple ; they 
were to be the beginning of His Body the Church, 
but that Body was to grow until it should embrace 
all mankind ; they were to be branche^ of the true 
vine, but that vine was to fill the land. 

ill. The Day of Pentecost. — The promise is ful- 
filled with the coming of the Holy Ghost, and the 
power came upon those men and those associated 
with them, and the new society is vital with a new 
life, and the power was realised to be so gieat by 
all those who witnessed that which followed this 
bestowal of the Spirit of God. It became visibl in 
the very change of the men ; the cowardice was gone 
from one who had quailed before the laughter of a 
servant-maid. The detennination was so great in 
every one of them to preach the ineffable name of the 
love ol God in Jesus Christ ; the desire to live and 
die for Him was so apparent in every one of them, 
every one of them realised the power. 

IV. This same Power is as much for us as it was 
for them, and if we have failed to realise it, it is be- 
c luse we have not yet grasped the fact that God has 
indeed sealed to us these gifts, that we were baptised 
into this same Spirit, that we at our Confirmation 
were sealed with this same blessing, the mark that 
God has made us His own and then calls on us to 
use the life which He has bestowed upon us. 

REFKUKMOEg. — II. 1 . — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxx. No. 
1783. F. D. Maurice, The Acts of the Apostles, 13. II. 1-3. 
— S. Baring-Gould, Village PreaMng for a Year, vol. i. p. 361. 

THE SPIRIT OP POWER 

* And when the day of Pentecost was fully come, they were 
all with one accord in one place. And suddenly there came 
A sound from heaven as of a rushing mighty wind, and 
it filled all the house where they were sitting. And 
there appeared unto them cloven tongues like as of fire, 
and it sat upon each of them. And th^ were all filled 
with the Holy Ghost*-— Acts ii. 1 - 4 . 

Whitsuntide is the celebration of Pentecost. If 
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the Church is to observe a Christian year and to keep 
festivals, the greatest festival of all ought to 
Whitsuntide, for if it be not the v 'ay of the Church’s 
birth, it is certainly the day of the Church’s power, 
and rightly understood it is the most spiritual of all 
her feasts. The gift of the Holy Ghost is the pledge 
•f the Church’s victory, and while the Church knows 
His power she need never tremble nor be afraid al- 
though all the hosts of the world are against her, for 
against a Church endowed with God’s Spirit the gates 
of hell shall not prevail. 

II. In the passage under consideration the Holy 
Ghoat is spoken of as appearing on the day of Pente- 
cost in the semblance of wind and of fire. The wind 
is a favourite Biblical image for the movements and 
goings of God’s spirit. But the wind has got at 
Iciist two functions. (1) One of the Psalmists speaks 
about God bringing the wind out of His treasuries. 
That must be the wind that bloweth healthily our 
sicknesses to heal; whose every kiss is tonic, whose 
veiT rude and wild embrace is strength. Its veiy 
bunetiugs are health. Now that is what God’s 
Spirit Is to the spirit of a man. It is life and health 
and prace. But He also comes as a mighty rushing 
wind, as He came of old, and then He comes with 
great and stirring power. (2) But there is another 
function of the wind. It is sometimes a winnowing 
wind, separating chaff from grain, the false from the 
true ; or it sometimes comes as a blight. 

III. The other image for the coming and action of 
the Holy Spirit is fire. What fire is in the material 
world God’s Spirit is, can bt^ and will be in the Church ; 
^uid in the Cnurch of to-day .ms in the olden time. 
But how did man come to use fire, and to such mighty 
and startling purpose? He did it by obedience. 
Immediately man obeys the conditions of the forces 
of Nature they are his seiwants, and so long as man 
is obedient to all the conditions of fire it will do al- 
most anything for him How ? By obedience. And 
so must man obey if he would have the power of the 
Holy Ghost, the mighty fire that has been in the 
Church in the jmst, and can be with us still. — D. L. 
llrrcHiE, Peace the Umpire and other Sermons, p 
1 * 8 . 

THE COMING OF THE SPIRIT 
Acts ii. 1-4. 

T'hk day of Pentecost was an epoch-making day. It 
imitiated the Christian dispensation, and like all 
initiating days, it was a sample day. The day of 
Pentecost reveals every cjuality, every energj, and 
every condition of the Spirit’s presence and work in the 
world. With these facts in view let us consider con- 
cerning the Spirit : — 

I. The Preparation for His Coming. — There was 
an extended and an immediate preparation. The 
world had been preparing for Pentecost from the 
days of Paradise. All the movement of the Old 
Testament was a march towards Pentecost The 
immediate preparation was in the work of Christ : His 
Death, Resurrection, and Exaltation. The coming 
of the Spirit involved the preparation of a people to 


receive Him. Here again there was an extended ai.d 
an immediate preparatioa The extended prepara- 
tion of the disciples covered the whole coui*se of 
'^'hrist’s ministry and fellowship. As the end ap- 
proached, He prepared their minds for His coming by 
definite instruction and promise. The final stage of 
their preparation was in united and believing prayer. 

II. The Occasion of His Coming. — ^The form in 
which the Spirit comes is indicative of the work He 

omes to do. When He came upon Christ He came 
as a dove, but when He comes to the disciples it is 
as wind and fire. The elect symbol of the Spirit is 
fire. It is the chosen sign of the Divine Presence, 
from the flaming sword of Paradise to the tongues of 
flame at Pentecost. What is meant by fire ? Fire 
stands for enthusiasm, rapture, and passion. The 
Holy Ghost is fire. The heart in which He dwells, 
bums. Christianity is fire. A cold chuich is a corpse. 
At Pentecost the nre took shape, and set upon each 
of them a cloven tongue of flame. The sign of 
Christianity is not a cross but a tongue of fire. The 
fire is given for speecL 

III. What were the Immediate Effects of His 
Coming ? — The greatest miracle of that day was the 
transformation wrought in those waiting disciples. 
Their fire-baptism transfigured them. What was the 
effect of Pentecost in the world ? It gatheitni crowds 
who were astonished, amazed, and perplexed with the 
things they saw and heard. Some mocked and attri- 
bute it to drink as they had attributed the Master’s 
works to the Devil, but others were convinced, 
awakened, saved, and added to the Church of the 
living God. That is the sample day of the Church 
of Christ Wherever there is a community of Chris- 
tians baptised with the Spirit of Fire, they leave the 
upper room and go out proclaiming the Gospel to 
the people. Fire may always be relied upon to 
bring a crowd. Every man Imows on which side of 
Pentecost he lives and works. The Spirit can be 
given only where Christ is glorified. — S. Chadwick, 
Humanity and Ood, p. 205. 

Rbfbrenobs. — II. 1-4. — W, Wakinahaw, Preacher* i Maga- 
zine, vol. iv. p. 366. Spur;<6oii, Sermone, vol. ix. No. 511. 
S. Chadwick, Chrietian World Pulpit, vol. Ixxii. p. 187. II. 
1-4, 0. — J. H. Jowett, The Transfigured Church, p. 9. 

THE MINISTRY OP A TRANSFIGURED 
CHURCH 

* And when the day of Pentecost was come, they were all 
together in one place. And suddenly there came from 
heaven a sound as of the rushing of a mighty wind, and 
it filled all the house where they were sitting. And there 
appeared unto them tongues parting asunder, like as of 
fire : and it sat upon each one of them. And they were all 
filled with the Holy Spirit, and began to speak with other 
tongues, as the Spirit gave them utterance.,. . . And when 
this sound was heard, the multitude came together 1 
Acts 11. i, 4, 6. 

What we need, above all things, is the continuous 
marvel of an elevated Church, ‘ set on high * by the 
King, having her home ‘in the heavenly places in 
Christ,* approaching all things ‘ from above,’ and 
triumphantly resisting the subtle pavitation of ‘ the 
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^orld, the flesh, and the devil \ It is not only 
multitudes of decisions that we want, but pre-emi- 
nently the heightening of the life of the saved, the 
glorification of the saints. 

Now, what is the expl.mation of the comparative 
jwverty and impotence of our corporate life ? Why 
IS the Church not laden with the imjiressive dignities 
of her destined heritage? Look at the manner of 
our fellowship. Is it such as to give promise of power 
and wealth ? When we meet together, in worshipping 
communities, do we look like men and women who 
are preparing to move amid the amazing and en- 
riching sanctities of the Almighty? Take our very 
mode of entry. It is possible to lose a thing by the 
way we appioach it. 1 have seen a body of flippant 
tourists on the Rigi at the dawn, and by their noisy 
irreverence they missed the very glory they had come 
to sea ‘ When ye cH)ine to appear before Me, who 
hath required this at your hands, to trample My 
cowrie t * That loud and irreverent tramp is far too 
obtrusive in our communion. 

When I listen to our loud and irreverent tramp, 
when I listen to so many of our aweless hymns and 
prayers, I cannot but ask whether we have lost those 
elements from our contemplation which are fitted to 
subdue the soul into silence, and to deprive it of the 
clumsy expedient of speech. We leave our places of 
worship, and no deep and inexpressible wonder sits 
upon our faces. We can sing these lilting melodies, 
and when we go out into the streets our fixees are one 
with the faces of those who have left the theatres and 
the music-halls. There is nothing about us to suggest 
that we have been looking at anything stupendous 
and overwhelming. Far back in my boyhood I re- 
member an old saint telling me th^it alter some 
services he liked to make his way home alone, by 
quiet by-ways, so that the hush of the Almighty 
might remain on his awed and prostrate soul. That 
is the element we ai'e losing, and its loss is one of the 
measures of our poverty, and the primary secret of 
our inefficient lile and service. And what is the ex- 
planation of the loss ? 

I Pre-eminently our impoverished conception of 
God. * And He had in Hus r 'i(jht harid seven 
stars : ' — yes, we can accept that del. cate .suggestion 
of encircling love and care I ‘ And His countenance 
was as the sun shineth in his strength : ’ — yes, we 
can l)ask in the distributed splendour of that .sunny 
mom ! ‘ And out of His mouth went a sharp two- 
edged sword ! * — and is that too in our selection, or 
has our cherished image been deprived of the sword ? 
Whg leave out that sword t Does its absence make 
us more thoughtful and braver men, or does it tend 
to lull us into an eascfulness which removes us far 
away from the man who, when he saw Him, ‘ fell at 
1 1 is feet as dead * ? 

II. Hut our impoverished conception of God is not 
the only c^use of our comparative poverty and en- 
feeblement. The life of the Church is expressed in 
two relationships, the human and the Divine. The 
Divine fellowship has been impoverished by lack of 


heiffht ; the human fellowship has been impoverished 
by Yack of breadth. We have not drunx the iron 
water from the heart of the mountains, and we have 
therefore lacked a healthy robustness ; we have not 
accumulated the inanilbld treasures of the far- 
stretching plain, and we have therefore lacked a 
wealthy variety. Our fellowship with God has been 
mean : our fellowship with man has been scanty. 
Nay, would it not be just the truth to say that the 
human aspects of our Church fellowship suggest a 
treasure-house which has never been unlocked ? The 
Church is poor because much of her treasure is im- 
prisoned ; but she herself carries the liberating key to 
the iron gate ! Our riches are buried in the isolated 
lives of individual members instead of all being pooled 
for the Endowment of the whole fraternity. And I 
for one think it not impossible to cultivate this larger, 
richer, more social and familiar fellowship, and at the 
same time to create an atmosphere in which invasive 
perils shall be unable to breatW. Under God, every- 
thing depends upon your leader; and under Goid, 
cannot wise leaders be grown ? — leaders who shall be 
able, with a rare delicacy of tact, bom of deep and 
unceasing communion with God, to draw out tne in- 
dividual gift of witness and experience, and by the 
accumulated treasure to enrich the entire Church. 
Our Church is comparatively poor and unimpressive ; 
here is a storehouse of untouched resources which 
I am convinced would immeasurably enrich and 
strengthen our equipment in our combined attack 
against the powers of darkness. We need to get 
higher up the mountains. And we need, too, to get 
1 urther out upon the plains. * O, for a closer walk 
with God ! ^ And ‘ O, for a closer walk with man ! ’ 
Closer to the great and holy God, that we may be 
possessed by a deepening and fertilising awe; and 
closer to our brother, that we may move in the marii- 
fuld inspiration and comfort of ‘ mutual faith ' and 
experience. — J. H. Jowktt, Ths Tra/nsfigured 
Church, p. 9. 

THE COMINQ OF THE SPIRIT 

* And suddenljr there came a sound from heaven as of a rushing 
mighty wind, and it filled all the house where they were 
sittmg.' — A cts ii. a. 

I. The working of the Spirit will always be a mystery. 
The Holy Ghost maintains His place as a Sovereign, 
and He wraps Himself round with mystery. "Inhere i.s 
no power that earth knows that can cause the wind 
to alter its dii ection, and so it is with the Holy Spirit. 

II. The working of the Spirit is bound to attract 
attention. The noise ‘ as of a rushing mighty wind ’ 
was heard all over Jerusalem. When God sends a 
blessing we cannot keep it quiet. 

III. The working of the Spirit will always be ac- 
companied with fervour. When the Spij it of God 
comes, whatever else may be lacking, there will always 
be fire. — A. G. Beown, T?te Baptist, vol. lxxi. p, S77. 

RaFBBENoat. — 11. 2. — H. Jones, GhHtUan World Pulpit, 
vol. xliv. p. 47. II. 2-4. — Spurgeon, 8ormof%$, vol. xxvii. No, 
16ia 
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Theek were othei*s, again, true saintly fathers, whose 
faculties had been elaborated by weary toil among 
their books, and by patient thought, and etherealiseti, 
moreover, by spiritual communications with the better 
world, into which their purity of life had almost in- 
troduced these holy personages, with their garments 
of mortality still clinging to them. All that they 
lacked was the gift that descended upon the chosen 
discipt's, at Pcntoi'ost, in tongues of name ; symbolis- 
ing, it would seem, not the power of s[)eech in foreign 
and unknown languages, hut that of addressing the 
whole human brotherhood in the heart’s native lan- 
gujige. These father's, otherwise so apostolic, lacked 
lieaven’s last and rarest attestation of their office, the 
tongue of dame, — N Hawtuorve, The Scdtlet LttieT^ 
ch XI. 

WHIT-SUNDAY 

* They were all filled with the Holy Ghost*— Acts ii. 4. 
Whks our Lord manifeste 1 Himself to His disciples 
for the last time before His Ascension into heaven, 
Ht‘ reminded them that He had promised to send the 
HmI^ Spirit to take His place as their Guide and their 
Strengthener, and toabide pei*jjetually in their midst 
It was natural, it was in harmony with all that had 
gone befoi’e, and it was ne cessary for tlieir instruction 
and the confinnation of their faith, that the arrival 
of this new Power should l)c m«Hrked hy special signs 
of its manifestation, and so, in the lecord of the Acts 
t f the Apostles, we find that a thr eefold manifestation 
took place on the day of IVmtecost. By three syrn- 
Ixils, by wind, l)y fire, by voice, the Spirit declared 
His presence. 

I. The Manifestation by Wind. — First of all by 
wind, ‘ Idler e came a sound from heaven as o\ a rush- 
ing mighty wind The stirring [lower of theSpii’it 
was thus symbolised. Wind is a mysterious for*ce, in- 
visible to men and beyond their control, discovcrablt* 
only by its results, and so a sudden rush of strong 
wind might fitly symbolise that a Power more than 
human was moving men in spite of themselves. Both 
in the Hebrew and in the Greek language there is 
one wo’d by which Spirit on the one hand, and breath, 
or wind, on the other, is signified, and so the words, 
‘The wind bloweth where it listeth,’ might equally 
well Ix^ translated, ‘The Spirit breathes where He 
wills Accor-dingly, a .sound as of a wind —for if we 
r ead the record carefully we obsei've that we are not 
told that a wind actually was there, but a sound as 
though of a wind — was a fitting emblem of the Spirit’s 
presence. It signified the moving power, the stirring 
foi ce which had come among men. 

M. rhe Manifestation by Fire. — Then, secondly, 
‘ There appeared to them cloven tongues like as of 
fire’ Fire is another of the forces of nature, full of 
sigiiificanct*. Inanimate though it be, it seems mys- 
teriously endowed with a kind of living force, and in 
Holy Scripture fire is specially spoken of as an agent 
of cleansing and purification. The fire which appeareil 
to rest on the heads of the disciples indicated the 
puidfying power of the Spirit’s presence. ‘ He shall 


baptise you with the Holy Ghost and with fire,* was 
the promise and the warning which summed up the 
Baptist's message. Not actual fire again, but tongues 
like as it were of fire, was the symbol which empha- 
sised the purifying power of the Holy Ghost 

III. The Manifestation by Voice. — And then, once 
more, ‘ They began to speak with tongues, as the 
Spirit gave them utterance *. The second symbol leads 
fitly into the third, and by this the unifying power of 
the Spirit’s presence was signified, for differences of 
language form the strongest barriers which sepaiate 
men from each other. 

’Fhe gift of the spirit. To stir, to purify, to unite. 
As we say the words, we feel that this is what we need 
to-day. 

‘ They— beg^an to speak with other tonguea.’ — ^A cts ii. 4 . 
When Luther was asked whether the Apostles could 
speak in divers^ languages, or whether their hearers 
from various countries could understand the Apostles 
when they used their native Hebrew, he answered, 

‘ Ah, that is a difficult question 1 How much dis- 
puting there has been over it ! Many have thought 
that the people who spoke various foreign tongues 
could understand the Apostles, who used their mother 
language, but the text gives the other meaning, 
ana it happened in this way : The^ could speak 
diverse languages, and to whatever nation they wished 
to preach, they were peifect masters of its language, 
just as we see that Peter wrote his Epistle in ga^ 
Greek, yet he was a Galilean. . . . Tkds was one of 
the gieatest miracles that ever happened, that poor 
fishermen should receive such splendid gifts. It is 
just as if I were to awaken a stone and make it talk 
in all manner of languages.’ 

Some one suggested : ‘ If the Holy Spirit were now 
to work in this direct manner, there would be lazy 
students ’. The Doctor : ‘ Ah, but God wished at the 
beginning to establish His dear Gospel thi'ough this 
miracle'. — K. Khokkr, Luther* 8 Tischreden (1903), 
p. 325, No. 633. 

‘ They were all filled with the Holy Ghost’— Acts ii. 4. 

On Whit-Siinday morning, 1738, John Wesley went 
to the church of St. Mary-le-Strand and heard the 
rector, preach ‘A truly Chnstian sermon’ on ‘lliey 
were all filled with the Holy Ghost ’ ; Wesley 
assisted the rector with the Communion. Soon after 
the sermon he heard the joyful news that his brother 
Charles, then lying ill in ‘ Little Britain,' had found 
spiritual rest 

This was the text chosen by Wesley himself for his 
last University sermon in 1744. 

References. — II. 4 . — W. C. Wheeler, Sermons and Adr 
dresses, p. 188. J. Keble, Sermons foi' Ascension Day to Trinity 
Sunday, p. 269. J. J. Blunt, Plain Sermons (3rd Series), p. 
196. J. Bcdgen, Parochial Sermons, vol. i, p. 39. Bishop 
Westcott, Village Sei-mons, p. 213. 
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’Every man beard them speak in his own lao 8 :iiage.— 

Acts ii. 6. 

Peek Gratry says : ‘ Do not let us forget this, to 
speak to every man in his own language is a gift of 
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the Holy Spirit ; audiehat unusquiaque lingua 
9ua illos loquentes. The Spirit of love speaks aJl 
languages through that groat law which causes a 
mother to speak the language of her new-born child.* 

Rkferbncbs. — II. 8. — T. Hancock, A Lent %n London, p. 
20. Expositor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 278. II. 9. — IhuL 
(4th Series), vol. vii. p. 404. II. 14. — H. H. Henson, Godly 
Union and Concord, pp. 55, 67. II. 14-36. — Expositor 
(5th Series), vol. vii. p. 106; ibid. (6th Series), vol. xi. p. 
346. II. UAO.—Ihid. vol. vi. p. 462. II. 16. —H. S. 
Holland, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliii. p. 305. Expositor. 
(6th Series), vol. ii. p. 407. II. 16-21. — E. Bayley, Sermons, 
en the Work and Person of the Holy Spirit, p. 162. 

INSPIRATION AND OUTLOOK 

(For Whit-Sunday) 

* And it shall come to poM in the last days, saith God, I will 

pour out of My Spirit upon all flesh : and your sons and 
your daughters shall prophesy, and your young men shall 
see visions and your old men ^all dream dreams.*— Acts 
n. xy. 

* And 1, John, saw the holy city, new Jerusalem, coming down 

from Goa out of heaven.* — Rbv. xxi. 2 . 

Wk might call our sulnect the Holy Spirit and the 
human outlook. ‘ I, John, saw the holy city, new 
Jerusalem, coming down from God out of heaven.* 
That was the vision of the Spirit Let us accept it 
as it is ^ven to us. Let us not try to spiritualise it. 
It is quite spiritual enough. Our business is to ti*y 
to understand it Sometimes when we think we are 
spiritualising a thing we are really vapourising it, 
and there is our mist again. 

I. St. John called the city New Jerusalem. I can 
find it in my heart to be almost sorry that he named 
it. It shows his vision was practical; but it has 
helped to make our vision vague and remote. When 
St John spoke of the New Jerusalem, do you think 
he had completely forgotten the ohl Jerusalem ? 
Don't you think he thought it was time that they 
had anew city? Don’t you think his vision taught 
him it could be made new ? By what authority, 
pray, have we translated this expression New Jeru- 
salem by that vague word heaven ? It is all wrong. 
For the last three years I have been calling it Birming- 
hani. My friends, we shall do no good in the world 
until under the practical dominance of the Divine 
Spirit we come to know, beyond a shadow of doubt, 
that the holy cit^ is not something to be longed for 
in the heavens of God, but something to be builded 
in the earth which is His also. 

That is the work of the Spirit. We are not to be 
singera of ‘glory songs,* wc arc to l^e builders of the 
city of God in the earth. 

II. ‘I saw the holy city coming down from God 
out of heaven.’ Perhaps we have been too much 
concerned with where the Holy Spirit can lift us to 
and prepare us for, to see as we should the vision of 
what that Spirit has for us to do here and now. We 
are very anxious that earth should go to heaven ; we do 
not always realise that the great purpose that God 
the Spirit is to accomplish is just the opposite. He 
is to bring heaven to earth. He is to^make heaven 
in our lives 


III. Tliere is a fathomless mystical story of the Spirit 
that no man can tell. There is all the infinite grace 
and mystery that must belong to the life of God 
living itself out through the mind and heart and 
character of them that trust Him. There are anoint- 
ings for special work, and baptisms of knowledge and 
power for individual souls. But all these things 
issue in the fact that the Spirit of God in our heai%? 
will fii’st of all and always make us look for the holy 
city and work for it. It will make us bold to claim 
here and now all that belongs to it. 

The holy city can only come through the holy 
citizen. That which is to be the light and law of 
the city must firet be the light and law of the 
house. I mean the house of life. The coming of the 
holy city may be discussed in the larger councils of 
men — it can only be decided on each man's own 
threshold and in each man's own heart. 

On this gi’eat Festival day of the Spirit — and in 
every day that dawns and dies — it is yours to accxipt 
or reject the grace of the Holy Spirit offered to your 
heart ; and so, doing the one or the other as you 
mast, you hasten or retard the building of the holy 
citv in the life of the world. — P. C. Aiksworth, The 
Pilgrim Church, p. 218. 

References. — II. 17. — Hu^?h Price Preacher^ s 

Magazine, vol. iv. p. 74. John Watson, The Inspiration of 
our Faith, p, 60. H. S. Holland, Chridian WorM Pulpit, 
vol. xliv. p. 51. H. D. Rawnsley, Church Family Newspaper, 
vol. XV. p. 320. H. M. Butler, Ghjistian World Pulpit, vol. 
xlvi. p. 93. SpuTi^eon, Sermons, vol. xiv. No. 806. II. 17, 
18. — H. S. Seekings, Preacher* s Magazine, vol. xviii. p. 214. 

THE HOLY SPIRIT IN THIS DISPENSATION 

* 1 will pour out in those days of My Spirit*— A cts ii. iB. 

The Holy Spirit was in the world before the birth 
of Christ, but Christ, in His earthly life, revealed the 
laws of His operation, so that anybody and everybody 
in the true Church may now avail himself of the power 
of the Holy Sj!)irit, which previously was reserved for 
an Isaiah or a Daniel, or some other favoured person. 
This was anticipated by Joel, who said that in the last 
days God would pour out His Spirit upon all flesh. 

I. Man should accept this power. If a man is 
(dean and pure in thought and lives near God, he 
can always count on the operation of the Spirit of 
God. In your home you touch a spring or tuni a 
key and the whole room is filled with light Just as 
surely ^ou can be filled with the light of the Spirit 
of life if you will obey the law. 

II, T'he lesson of Christ’s baptism. When Jesus 
Christ received the Spirit, He received Him for His 
Church, and for you and me. He gave Him to His 
Church, to be its permanent possession during the 
present age ; and He waits to give each individual 
member of that Church his or her share in Pentecost, 
on the one condition of applying for it by faith. 
The Spirit of God came suddenly upon the Church at 
Pentecost. I believe, therefore, that the soul may 
suddenly receive and apprehend the great power of 
the Holy Spirit. 
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III. There are just five tests by which you 
know that you have received this infilling. (1) Is 
the Lord Jesus Christ a living reality to you? (2) 
Have you assurance that you ai*e a child of God ? 
(8) Have you victory over known sin? (4) Have 
you power in wit ness- bearing? (5) Have you the 
spirit of holy love? If not, there are thnw steps 
necessary — confession, surrender, and faith. — F. B. 
Mky Kii, The SouVa Aacenty p. 245. 

Rkkbrknck. — II. IB . — Expositor (4th Series), roL iiL p. 120. 

THE EASY WAY OUT OF IT ALL 

* And it shall come to pass, that whosoever shall call oo the 

name of the Lord shall be saved.* — Acts. ii. 21 . 

1« St. Peters sermon on the day of Pentecost we 
read, ‘ 1 will show wonders in heaven above and signs 
in the earth beneath, blood and fire and vapour of 
smoke. The sun shall be turned into darkness and 
the moon into blood before that great and notiible 
day of the Lord come. And it snail conici to pass 
that whosoever shall call on the name of the Loid 
shall be saved.’ Does not the last verse ‘break with 
laughter from the dark ? ’ Is it not like a bird’s song 
rising suddenly after the passion of tempest ? W onders 
of grace have Ix en contending with wonders of nature. 
Ola men are dreaming dreams, young men behold 
visions, and niaidet>6 prophesy. There are wonders in 
heaven — the sun turned into darkness, and the moon 
into blood. Blood and fire and vapour of smoke 
colour the astornshed earth. Yet there need be no 
fear. Only catch at God’s skirts and pray, and the 
danger is over. The true world within the world is 
safe, that world of which oui-s is but the bounding 
shore. Even when the storm rises not calmly, quietly, 
gradually, but suddenly, and with terrific manifesta- 
tion, it shall come to pass that whosoever shall call 
upon the name of the Lord shall be saved. 

I. In a sense this is true of every crisis in personal 
life and in the life of nations. It is true even to the 
point that the deliverance comes in an instant. One 
cijy and the life is lodged in the Lord's arms. But 
it is true in the manner of the Gospel story where it 
is written they willingly received Him into the ship, 
and immediately the ship was at the land whither 
they went. Literally it was not so. The storm ceased, 
and there was a great calm, but they did not at once 
attain the shore. They had reached their rest notwith- 
standing. Jesus is the true land to which His people 
go, and once receiving Him they wei*e safe and blessed. 

II. This sudden salvation granted for a mere cry 
— how often is it verified in the storms that wreck 
the house! Whether we should covet long and 
peaceful years it is hard to say, for ‘ whom the Lord 
loveth He chasteneth,’ and it is the nearest and the 
dearest that He calls first into the burden and heat 
of the day. Sometimes, perhaps often, the channel, 
as Tennyson phrased it, is long smooth. The years 
of random youth are passed safely. With the full 
current of life runs the full man. There are kindly 
curves at last, and the river falls through quiet fields 
before the deep comes where all is still. But even 


such homes of secure and sacred peace are invaded 
at last by the swift and dreadful Jordan. Or, to 
chan^ the figure, the inmates who cling closely 
together, who dare not trust their wings, who 
tremble to leave their nests, are driven forth and 
thrown out into the vacant air. Then if they be- 
lieve, they find that the Lord upholds them. But 
for tho' great majority vicissitudes are continual. 
The promise, ‘ In the world ye shall have tribulation,’ 
is made good from the beginning to the end. St. 
Bernard asks whether Mary’s sitting still in the house 
was a mere expression of her quiet trust in her Lord’s 
power or the listlessness of earthly grief. And he 
answers, ‘ I will believe that it was a full and sweet 
reliance on the Spotless Lamb’. This verily is our 
assurance and peace. We do not know how St. 
Paul demeaned himself by the bedside of the depart- 
ing, but one might fancy that the Apostle going to 
comfort the pale sufferer and the weeping fi iends had 
in his heart and on his lips the words which expressed 
his purpose when he faced great and hostile crowds. 
Never, surely, have we more occasion than by the door 
of the dying to say, ‘ I determined not to know any- 
thing among you save Jesus Christ and Him crucified ’. 

III. What holds for the home will hold for the 
wider life. Every one striving for great public ends 
in the service of Church or State will approach the 
time of terror St Peter spoke of, the time of faint- 
ing and paling lights, of disarray, of apparent disaster 
and defeat. Then, too, will the wora be made good, 

‘ Whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord 
shall be saved’. When they were building Seville 
Cathedral they said, ‘ Let us raise such a work that 
they who come after us shall take us to have been 
mad ’. And this in its measure is a fit resolution for 
every Christian. He must be ready to fight every 
battle, and yet fight it in perfect peace, like that 
French leader who would not be discouratged by the 
opposition or the indifference of men, by the delays 
of time and God. He must be I’eady to fall and die 
enveloped in his own solitary flag. 

It is all so easy upon our side, but this is because 
it has been so hard upon God’s side. Every relief, 
every succour, every comfort, every reward, comes to 
us straight from Calvary. ‘ He bowed His head low,’ 
said one, ‘ that His bnde might kiss Him with the 
kisses of her mouth.’ It is because He suffered His 
own agony that He can be with us in ours, and the 
shadow under which we sit with great delight is the 
shadow of His cross. For us He fought the last 
battle with death and hell, and slept as the seed life 
of the world in the rocky grave that stood out from 
the young green, and rose again, and divided the 
Red Sea of death when He passed over. It is still 
divided ; the crystal walls still stand right and left 
for His redeemed, and we seek His presence on the 
else terrible journey. Be contenty I pray Thee, go 
with Thy aervant. And He aaid, I will go, - W. 
Robertson Nicoll, Sunday Evening y p. 888. 

R*feiibncbs.-“II. 21.— H. J. Windross, Preacher's Maga- 
zine, vol. v. p. 180. D. C. A. Agnew, The SouVs Business and 
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PnnpeeU, p. 428. 11. 22. -ExpoHior {Aih. Series), vol. iv. p. 

180 ; ibid, (,5th Series), vol. x . p. 886. II. 22, 23. — G. Camp- 
bell Mor^i:an, The Bible and iheCroes^ p. 3. II. 23. — Expostior 
(4th Series), vol. v. p. 183 ; ibid, (6th Series), vol, iv. p. 280 ; 
ibid. vol. vi. p. 138 ; ibid. (6th Series), vol. xii. p. 56. 

ESCAPING ENTOMBMENT 

* Whom God hath raised up, having^ loosed the paiat of death, 

because it was not possible that He should be holden of 

it’ — Acts ii. 24. 

The writers of the New Testament set forth the Re- 
surrection of our Lord as a Fact, as a Doctrine, and 
as a Parable. 

I. Let us consider the Resurrection as a Fact. 
The miracle of the Resurrection constitutes the key- 
stone of the Christian position. (1) The first, and 
to my mind the greatest, proof of the Resurrection 
is the existence of the Christian Church itself. (2) 
The existence of the Christian Sunday is another 
proof of the Resun ection. 

II. Let us next consider the Resurrection as a 
Doctrine. It is an article of faith in the creed of 
Christendom that we should believe in the doctrine 
of the Resurrection of the dead. 1116 Resurrection 
power of Christ has vancjtiished the tyrant Death, for 
is it not written, ‘Chri.st hath abolished death*? 
We know, since Christ has risen, that death is but 
an episode in life. 

III. Lastly, we consider the Resurrection as a 
Parable. Tne Resurrection of Christ mystically sets 
forth the eternal law that spiritual jKiwcr, spiritual 
energy, cannot beholden of death, that it is impossible 
to entomb spirit (1) We see this in the experience 
of the individual Christian. (2) We see the same 
great law at work in the history of the Church. — 

T. J. Madden, Tombs or Temples t p. 61. 

Referenuks. — II. 24. — R. J. Wardell, Preacher's Magazine^ 
vnl. xviii. p. 129. Spurj^eon, Sermons, vol. xlvii. No. 2712. 
Expositor {it\\ Series), vol. iii. pp, 213-48; ibid, (7th Series), 
vol. V. pp. 30, 440; ibid. vol. vi. p. 423. II. 24 32. — Ibid. 
(6th Series), vol. vii. p. 220. II. 2i^.- -lbid. (6th Series), vol. v. 
p. 220. II. 28. (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 120. II. 29-31. 

— Ibid. (0th Series), vol. vi, p. 199 ; ibid. (6th Series), vol. x. 
p. 166. II. 30.— /6«i. voL iv. p. 167. II. 32. -J. Berry, 
Preacher's Magazine, vol. iv. p. 145. t. Arnold, Sermons, vol. 
iii. p. 166. H. Alford, Easter-tide Serirwm^, p. 1. Expositor 
(61 h Series), vol. iv. p. 20. II. 33. — H. Alford, Sermons on 
Christian Doctrine, p. 309. Expositor (7tli Series), vol. vi. p. 

236. II. 36, 37 . — Spurgeon, Semujns, vol. xxxv. No. 2102. 

11. 37 . — H. H. Henson, Oodly Union and Concord, p. 79. 

H. Evans, Sermons for the Church's Year, p. 27. II. 37-39. 

— C. Perren, Revival Sermons in Outline, p. 326. II. 38. — 
Ibid, Sermon Outlines, p. 186. Expositor (6th Series), vol. 
vii. p. .398 ; ibid. (6th Series), vol. v. p. 43. II. 38, 39. — 

R. d. Campbell, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixxiii. p. 406. 

II. 39 . — F. 1). Maurice, Sermons, vol. iv, p. 17. Spurgeon, 
Senmms, vol. xliv. No. 2686. II. 41. — F. D. Maurice, The 
Acts of the Apostles, p. 28. 

CHRISTIAN WORSHIP 

* They continued stedfastly in the apostles’ doctrine and fellow- 

ship, and in breaking of bread, and in prayers.’ — A cts 11. 42. 

I. What is Christian worship? Chri.stian worship, 
dejxjnds, first of all, upon admiration and love and 
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reverence for the character of Christ ; and, secondly, 
upon the belief that that character was the express 
image of the Godhead. But while recognising that 
the acknowledgment of Christ’s divinity is the essence 
of the Christian creed, and so must l>e the one bond 
of fellowship in the Christian Church — ‘one Lord, 
one faith, one baptism ’ — many Christians nowadays 
seem to think that there is no necessity for giving to 
this woi-ship a united expression. They are disposed 
to seek Christ in the desert or in the secret place, 
instead of in the congregation of the faithful. If 
that is at all a common experience, the question is 
at least worth asking whether the blame may not to 
some extent lie with our methods of public woi*ship. 

II. We must make the worship in all our churc^hes 
as real as possible and appealing as possible. (1) 
How may it be made real ? We should undoubtedly 
gain something in reality by the omission of any 
phrases in prayers and collects which do not express 
our actual present-day feelings ; or, again, by the 
omission of any Psalms which offend our modern and 
Christianised conscience ; or, again, of any lessons 
which appear to state as mattei*8 of fact what we no 
longer believe to have been matters of fact. (3) We 
must ask how can the services be made more appeal- 
ing to the spirit? Attempts in this direction are 
always being made. George Herbert recommended 
that the minister who read the pray era .should lift up 
his hands and eyes and use all otner gesture^ to express 
a hearty and unfeigned emotion, that, being first 
affected himself, he may affect also his people. Others 
have wished to substitute extempore for recited 
prayers. Well, it is quite clear that while some men 
might he attracted by these practices, others would 
be repelled. And this fact may show us that what 
the case reijuires is not a single pana(*ea, but a re- 
cognition that men are not all made alike, of one 
emotional nature, and, moreover, are on very different 
levels of intellectual culture, so that they cannot all 
worahip with a free heart in the same manner. 

III. We ought to do our best to permit variety of 
ceremonies in the Church, so long as the unity of 
the faith within our own border^ is not imperilled. — 
H. C. Beeching, Church Family Newspaper, vol. 
XIV. p. 716. 

References. — II. 42. — II. H. Henson, Godly Union and 
Concord, p. 90. T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 24. Bishop 
Alexander, Verbum Crucis, p. 146. H. S. Holland, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. Ivi. p. 146. ExposiUw (6th Series), vol. vii. 
p. 93. II. 43. — H. H. Henson, Oodly Union and Concord, p. 
101 . II. 44. — H. S. Holland, God's City, p. 296. 11. 46. — 

Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 28. II. 46, 47.— T. Arnold^ 
The Interpretation of Scripture, p. 180. 

PRAISING GOD 

Acts ii. 47. 

To praise Him is to serve Him, and fulfil, 

Doing and suffering, His unquestioned will ; 

’Tis to believe what men inspired of old, 

Faithful, and faithfully informed unfold ; 

Candid and j ust, with no false 6iim in view, 

To take for truth what cannot but be true 
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To learn in God’s own school the Christian part, 
And bind the task assigned thee to thine heail ; 
Happy the man thei*e seeking and there found, 
Happy the nation where such men abound ! 

— CowpKE, Expostulation (643 f.) 

Speaking of the English poets, in one of his pre- 
faces, Goldsmith observes that * in that department, 
namely, the praise of our Maker, by which poetry 
began, and from which it deviated by time, we are 
most faultily deficient’. 

Hekkhkncks. — 11. 47. — C. Perren, Revival Sermons in Out- 
line, p. 177. Spuriceon, Sermons, vol. xx. No. 1167. C. Brown, 
Oo(l and Man, p. .30. Expositor (4th Series), vol. vi. p. 250. 

III. 1-10. — C. McKvoy, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ivii. p. 250. 
HI. 2. — A. G. Mortimer, The Church* s Lessons for the Christian 
Year, pt. ii. p. 367. F. B. Meyer, Christian W'orld Pulpit, 
vol. Iviii. p. 374. G. M. Drew, i^. vol. Ixxviii. p. 293. 
Expositor (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 17 ; ibid, (7th Series), vol. 
V. p. 228. HI. 6. — Phillips Brooks, The Law of Growth, p. 
99. F. B. Meyer, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlix. p. 362. 
J. M. Neale, Sermons on the Apocalypse, p. 136. III. 6-8. — 
('. Bradley, Faithful Teaching, p. 106. III. 12-16.^ — F. D. 
Maurice, The Acts of th^. Apostles, p. 36. HI. 13. — Expositor 
(4th Series), vol. iii. p. 20 ; ihid, (5th Series), vol. ii. p. 237. 
ill. 14. — Ihid. (4111 SerieH), vol. iv. p. 185. III. 14, 15. — G. 
( :imphell Monjan, The Bible and the Cross, p. 3. HI. 14, 15, 
17. -Bishop (iore, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvii. p. 225. 

IIJ. 15.— Spurgeon, Semom, vol. xxxvi. No. 2139. T. F. 
( ro.^se, St:niwi%s, p. 140. Expositor (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 
386 ; ibid. (,7tli Series), vol. vi. p. 152. 

HEALING AND SUFFERING 

* By faith in His name hath His name made this man strong^, 
whom ye behold and know ; yea, the faith which is through 
Him hath given Him this perfect soundness in the presence 
of you all.’* -Acts hi. i6. 

Fkrfkct soundness ! Of thi.s there was no doubt. 
The rulers themselves acknowledged they could say 
nothing against it. The fact was patent to all. But 
tlie marvel was ‘ perfect soundness * in a moment of 
time after a lifetime of lameness. The secret was — 
faith in His name. Not faith in the unreality of 
lameness. Not faith in the non-cxistonce of a twisted 
limb. Not faith in the doctrine of illusion by which 
a man who has been really always able to walk has 
been since his bu’th under the absuid infatuation 
that he was a cripple. No ; it was not that under the 
suggestion of St. Peter he made a successful attempt 
to deny all hiij previous experience and say, ‘ How 
foolish to think I was lame when I could walk!* 
Not this, but faith in the name, the name of a 
Person, a Person Who had been crucified in that very 
city not two months ago, Whom he had probably 
seen entering the Temple on Palm Sunday, and Who 
he heard was now King of kings and Loi*d of lords. 
Braced by the words of St. Peter, he had called with 
all his spiritual energy upon the sacred name, and 
had immediately felt an inrush of strength which had 
lifted him on to his feet. The name, through faith 
in the name, had made everything possible. 

It is not unnatural for men to ask as they are now 
asking, Was this loss of power in accord with the will 


of God ? Was the gift of healing intend^ed only to 
last during the infancy and childhood of the Chiistian 
Church, or ought we to have it to-day ? And these 
questions are asked the more insistently because, both 
withiti the Church and without it, faith-healing, as 
it is c died, is practised with some remarkable results. 
And it has been hastily assumed that these successes 
are only typical of wnat could be done on a very 
large scale if only the doctrines and principles on 
which they are based were more widely held. 

I. Now in the fii*st place we must freely admit that 
the old, strong, clear faith in the Sacred Name is not 
in this twentieth century what it was in the first, and 
that the exercise of it, whether individually or still 
more corporately, would result in a large increase of 
restorations to health. But whilst we fully admit 
this, we must also remember that Christ’s office was 
not to abolish sickness and suffering. He was neces- 
sarily a wonderful Physician of the body ; He cured 
probably every disease or functional disorder known 
to Palestine, and He sent forth His disciples to do 
the same ; but there must have been large numbers 
like those in Nazareth who were never healed at all. 
Healing, valuable as it was, was only subordinate to 
another and higher object, the awakening of the soul 
to the love of God through faith. This our Lord 
confessed to be infinitely harder than the physical 
healing of the body, and surely infinitely more valu- 
able. ‘ Whether is easier to say,* He asks of His 
critics, ‘ Arise and walk, or Thy sins be forgiven thee ? ' 
To heal the body cost Him power — virtue went out, 
left Him weakened — for it had to overcome the 
hesitancy of doubt and distrust ; but to heal the soul, 
to liive forgiveness, that needed far more difficult 
work — repentance, self-surrender, restitution. 

IL If we asked the beloved physician St. Luke, why 
we had lost the gifts of healing, might he not reply, 
‘Ix)stl but they are here! Whence comes all this 
that I have seen, this that has awakened such pro- 
found astonishment, this discovery of laws, principles, 
and remedies? Are they not the gifts of healing 
always latent in the Body of Christ, but called out 
by suffering? This maivellous manipulation of the 
fingei’s and instruments, this superb self-control that 
pui*sue8 its end with such unflinching determination, 
though it knows the slightest deviation may mean 
the loss of a valuable life ; these splendid {lowers of 
eye and hand ; this rare combination of tenderness 
and decision, of sympathy and calm indifference. 
Nay, is it not your failure to see in these some of the 
ripest fruits or the Incarnation, of Christ iiidwellinp^ 
us and our indwelling Him, that has led to this mani- 
festation of healing in such unexjiected quarters.* 
Those who have seen devout Quakers living a lofty 
and unselfish life without the giace of Saaaments are 
not surprised to see the weak become strong, the 
diseased l^ecome healthy, without the blessings God 
has given through medicine. When we abuse His 
means of grace He works without them till we can 
use them again with revei*ence. This, then, seems to 
be what we see through the New Testament as inter- 
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ACTS III., IV 


Ver. 12. 


preted by the life of the Christian Church. — Bishop 
Walpoi.k, The, Gtbardian, 17th June, 1910. 

Rkkhrences. — III. 16.— Phillips Brooks, The Lavoof Growth^ 
p. 107. Spurgeon, SerraonSy vol. xliv. No. 2602, 111. 17. — 

H. Melvill, Penriy Pulpxty No. 1498, p. 121. Expontor (4th 
Series), vol. ix. p. 107. 

AN ADVENT EXHORTATION 
* Repent ye, therefore, and be converted, that your sins may be 
blotted out, when the times of refreshing shall come from 
the presence of the Lord.’— Acts hi. ig. 

Thk pL*rfonnance of a niimcle created the opportunity 
St. l^eter took to preach the sermon of which our 
text is the application. He attributes the miracle 
just wrought entirely to Christ, VVhom the Jews in 
their blind bigotry and hate had betrayed and 
murdered. Ajid then he calls on them to i*epent, 
to hate their sin and renounce it as a necessary con- 
dition of pardon. 

I. Repentance is a Universal Duty. 

II. The Primary Result of Repentance is Pardon. 

III. A Secondary Result of Repentance will be 
Times of Refreshing from the Presence ot the Lord. 

IV. The Ultimate Result of Repentance will be 
the Second Coming of Christ. 

Christ will be revealed in flaming fire to the un- 
godly, and ‘except ye repent, ye shall all likewise 
perish Without sin and unto salvation He is com- 
ing to His saints. If you would see Him, would 
meet Him, would join His train, then ‘ what manner 
of persons ought you to be in all holy conversation 
and godline.s.s\ 

Rkkrrencrs. — 111. 19. — John Watsou, The Inepiration of 
our Faithy p. 72. Spurgeon, SerrmrrUy vol. xiv. No. 804. Ex~ 
ffontor (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 227. HI. 19-21. — J. Keble, 
Sermojisfor Lent in Passion-iidey p. 318. Bisliop Gore, Chris- 
tian IVorld Pulpit, vol. liv. p. 374. J. Bowstead, Practical 
Sermonsy vol. ii. p. 237. i^xpo.n^(4th Series), vol. vi. p. 211 ; 
ibid. vol. X. p. 198. 

‘The times of restitution of all things.’— Acts hi. ai. 
Luther h^id a dog named Tblpel, who was very dear 
to himself and his children. Some one questioned 
him about the restitution of all things, and asked 
wl^ether in the heavenly kingdom there would be dogs 
and other animals. He replied : Q^rtainly. For the 
earth in those days will not be void and empty, and 
Peter in Acts iii. calls that day — ‘ the day of the re- 
stitution of all things.* Seeing then that the heavens 
and earth are to be changed, as in other passages we 
are more clearly told, He will create a new heaven 
and a new earth, and He will create new Tdlpels, 
whose skin will be golden and their hair of pearls. 
Inhere God will be all in all. There no creature will 
devour another. Serpents, toads, and other animals 
which on account of original sin are poisonous and 
harmful, will not only be harmless then, but even 
agreea\)le and pleasant to us, so that we shall play 
with them. How is it that we cannot believe the 
Woixl of God, although the things that the Scripture 
says have come true up to this article of the Resurrec- 
tion. The cause lies in original sin. — E. Krokeb, 
Luther* 8 Tischreden (1903), p. SCO, No. 700. 


Rkfrrbnces. — III. 21. — D. Martin, Penny Pidpity No. 
1625, p. 50. E. A. Stuart, The New Commandment and other 
SermonSy vol. vii. p. 25. Exiiodtor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 31 ; 
ibid. vol. ii. p. 381. III. 22. — Ibid. vol. i. p. 85 ; ibid. (6th 
Series), vol. viii. p. 223. III. 25, 26. — Ibid. vol. ii. p. 381. 
HI. 26. — A. 'I'ucker, Preacher^e Magazine, vol. xviii. p. 561. 
Penny Pulpity No. 1671, p. 407. J. Bunting, SeimonSy 
vol. ii. p. 406. R. J. Campbell, New Theology Sm'monsy 
p. 204. Expos-itor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 17. IV. l.-Ex- 
pontoT (4tli Series), vol. i. p. 86 ; ibid. (5th Series), vol. v. 
p. 324. IV. 2. — S. Baring-Gould, Village Preaching for a 
Yeary vol. i. p. 319. Expositor (6th Series), vol. iii. p. 121. 
IV. .3. — (i. T. Newton, Preacher'.^ MagazhUy vol. xvii. p. 211. 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 140. IV. 3 6. — G. G1 idstone, 
Christian IVorld Pulpit, vol. liv. p. 22. IV. 5-7, 18-20. — ,1. 
LaidUw, Studies in the ParahleSy p. 283. IV, 6. — Phillips 
Brooks, The Law of Growthy p. 184. Expositor (4th Series), vol. 
iv. p. 329. IV. 7. — J. M. Neale, Sermons on the Apocalyeey p. 
167. IV. ll. — Expositor (5th Series), vol. ix. p. 37. 

NO OTHER NAME 

‘ Neither is there salvation in any other : for there is none other 
name under heaven given among men, whereby we must 
be saved.’ — Acts iv. 12 . 

I WISH to give retusons, deep and abiding reasons, for 
believing that the Apostles spoke, under the guidance 
of the Spirit, an eternal truth. It is by understand- 
ing the idea of salvation that we see the justice of 
this exclusive claim. There arc four [loints out of 
many on which we will dwell just now. 

I. God thi‘ Father is only known through the Son. 
iMato recognises, but does not know God. The heart 
of the stoic emperor, Marcus Aurelius, is brave and 
resigned, but utterly uncomforted. And, as it was in 
the beginning, so it is now. You find it in mcxlern 
literature and in intercourse with men ; to be without 
Christ is one and the same thing as to be forlorn and 
without personal knowledge of God in the world. 
For, not only is the Father unknown except through 
( hrist ; we may be sure that the I 'ather is unknow- 
able except through Him. Fathe rhood implies son- 
ship. Until the Son was seen the Father could not 
be Known. 

II. Only by Him do we undei-stand the will of God 
that we may do it. Christ the Way is the one clear 
light and certain strength of mankind. The will of 
God is that we should love Him, and love one another, 
that we should live an inward life of purity, of truth, 
of service, that we should take up our cross to follow 
the Ideal, that we should live free from worldliness 
and care, that our eyes should be on the heavens ; and 
that all should be realised by faith in Christ our Lord. 

III. Only by Him are we saved from sin and recon-^ 
ciled to our own conscience. Consider what is meant 
by deliverance from sin. '^Think of it, if you will, 
only as the reconciliation of the soul with itself, the 
quiet conscience, the ^owth and power possible when 
the conflict within is stilled. Nothing is more certain 
than that this inward reconciliation is not found else- 
where if it is not found in Christ. Christ delivers 
men from sins. Vices are overcome. Ancient deeds 
of ill are blotted out. Habits are broken. The 
nature is changed. The conscience is at peace. 
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IV. Only by Him can we have assurance of par- 
don, communion with God, cei-tainty of immortality, 
lliese are wrought in us by the Spirit, but only it 
seems by the Spirit in direct connection with the 
person of Christ. — R. F. Horton, The Trinity^ 
p. 191. 

Rbfebbnoeb. — IV. 12. — H. P. Liddon, Sermons PrecLched on 
Special Occasions^ p. 267. J. P. Lange, Preacher* i Magazine, 
vol. xviii. p. 185. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. iv. No. 209. IV. 
12, 13. — C. Perren, Revival Sermons in Outline, p. 297. 

THE BOLDNESS OF PETER AND JOHN 

‘ Now when they saw the boldness of Peter and John, and per- 
ceived that they were unlearned and ignorant men, they 

marvelled ; and tliey took knowledge of them that they had 

been with Jesus.*— Acts iv. 13. 

The text is on(‘ which nu'ely gets justice paid to it. 
I have heard it very many times, and I have very 
rarely heard it quoted with the significance which is 
due to it. We pray for love, wc pray foi meekness, 
we pray for holiness, and we pr«ay that men may take 
knowledge of us — at least those of us who wish it to 
be so — that we have been with Jesus. It is right 
that we should pray thus ; yet, if you look into this 
text you will see that it is none of these things in the 
disciples that reminded the enemies of Jesus that 
these men had been with Christ ; we read — not when 
they saw their love, not when they saw theii' tender- 
ness, not whin they saw their holiness — but ‘ when 
they saw their lioldness they took knowledge of them 
that they had been with Jesus \ And yet men say 
that Christianity is for womankind only ! 

I. The Result of Contact with Christ. — Peter and 
John were imprisoned liecause they refused to cease 
teaching the people. The morning brought them 
liefore tin* great Council, and what was Peters 
answer ? He would not budge an inch ; he abated 
not one jot or one tittle of those tremendously high 
and lofty claims which he had made for Christ, his 
Saviour, Lord, and King, but he charged his judges 
with having crucified Chri.st. Do you wonder that 
that Council was astonished at the boldness of thase 
men ? The Council turned and saw in front of them 
men, unlearned, ignorant, but bold, and they put it 
down to the fact that they had been communing, 
had been in friendly converse, with Jesus. I do not 
think they meant it as a compliment at all ; they re- 
membered Je ms and they hated them for the very 
memory. In whatever sense we take these words we 
have this thought, that being with Jesus will make 
a man. 

II. The Boldness of Christ. — I.et us look at 
Christ’s character in one or two of its phases. There 
is an incident in St. Matthew xii. 16 which shows us 
our Lord’s moral chaiacter. If you want moral 
courage in your life you will find the example in 
Jesus Christ. Neither in word nor deed did Ch ist 
I'egard those men who came to entangle Him in His 
talk. Then remember that one of His fii-st acts in the 
Temple, where He found the mon^-changens and 
bargainers trafficking m unholy traffic, was to take 
a whip of small cords, and, single-handed, to lash 


them from the House of God. See, again, bow fear- 
lessly the Lord told His enemies the truth, even 
though at that moment they were going to kill Him : 

‘ Ye are of your father the devil Look again when 
the Lord was before Pilate : ‘ Thou couldest have no 
power at all against Me Is it not such a Master as 
that that we can serve ? What think you of this 
Christ ? Can we not serve Him and follow Him, and 
if wc do serve Him, can we ever be craven-hearted 
again ? 

III. Strength In the Lord. — Perhaps we do not 
reali.se how truly strong Christ was until we see two 
things combined in Him — strength combined with 
a wonderful, delicate sympathy, kindness and love. 
Some have one, some have the other — they aiv both 
spoilt unless mixed in the proper proportions — in 
Christ they were perfect Christ Jesus is the perfect 
man, and true manliness can stoop as well as soar. 
Bismarck once said : ‘ We Germans fear God and 
nothing else in the world ’ ; and you will find the most 
splendid examples of fearlessness, the most wondeiful 
examples of heroic devotion among those whose chief 
joy it is to call Christ Jesus Lord. There is no other 
source of abiding stiength than this, strength in the 
I^rd. Let the Holy Spirit so guide the lives of all in 
this church, so that in the towns or cities, or wherever 
you may go, ‘ they may take knowledge of you that 
you have been with Jesus 

BOLDNESS 

* When they beheld the boldness of Peter sod John . . . they 
marvelled.’— Acts iv. 13. 

I. Who were “the men upon whom this masculine 
grace was found ? (I) ‘ When they beheld the bold- 

ne.ss of Peter* That is an astonishing conjunction! 
It is one of the phrases which describe the wonderful 
ministry of grace. It rccoi-ds a Gospel miracle. I 
know that our hardest rocks, the igneous rocks, are 
just transformed mud, mud that has passed through 
the ministry of terrific fire. And here is Simon 
Peter, once as yielding as mud, not bearing a feather’s 
weight, but now having passed through the discipline 
of flame, the fire of an intense afil ction, he is firm and 
irresistible as rock. ‘Thou also wast one of His 
disciples ! ’ . . . ‘ I know not the man ! ' That is 
the yielding mud ! And it is this man, transformed 
in the very fibres of his being, who now arrests the 
thoughtless indifference of the world, and by the 
spectacle of a magnificent boldness startles it into 
a great surprise. ‘ When they beheld the boldness 
of Peter they marvelled.’ 

(2) ‘ And of John ! ’ I cannot say that the ailist’s 
John very frequently conveys to me a sufficient con- 
ception of the bosom friend of Christ. The artist 
u.sually figures him as of mild and gentle countenance, 
with far-away dreamy eyes, and of most effeminate 
mien. Well, 1 think that any true poiixaiture of 
John must include some of these things : there must 
be a suggestion of mysticism, and in the face there 
must be a large and winsome gentleness to which we 
feel we could expose our wounds and our broken 
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hearts ; but the gentleness must not be effeminate, it 
must be strong and masculine, and in the face must 
be charactered elements with which the dippant could 
no more trifle than he could play with fire. If John 
is light he is also lightning! ‘And He surnamed 
them Boanerges, the sons of thunder ! * Perhaps 
the character of the Apostle John might find its 
appropriate symbol in a lovely dale in Derbyshire 
through which I have often strolled. There are the 
soft, sweet, :i assy slojjes, a welcome delicacy for tired 
feet ; but, rising sheer out of the luscious green there 
tower the bare, stem, rocky crags, revealing to us 
the character of the hidden fotindations in wh ch 
even the quiet springy turf finds its Ixd and rest. 
John leaned on the Master’s breast ; he went to 
Patmos for his faith ! ‘ When they beheld the bold- 

ness of Peter and John . . . they marvelled.’ 

II, This boldness was a phenomenon. They could 
not fit it into any of the current explamitions. It 
was clear that it was not the pnxluct of the scliools. 
It was not the fruit of culture. Tliey 'perceived 
that they were unlearned and ignorant men\ 
They could not fit these* men anywhere into the 
hierarchy of oflicial teadu is, and so they relegated 
them to the ranks of the unmognisod, the mere 
quacks, and labelled them ‘unlearned and ignorant 
men \ And yet here the men stood, with fine spiritual 
serenity, with an unshaken strength of assurance, with 
a firm definiteness of thought, with an unwonted 
precision of spec'ch, and a magnificent irresistibleness 
of life ! Schooled or unschooleei this had b) be ac- 
counted for! Fislurman or rabbi, this character 
demanded e*xplanatie>n ! 

III, What was the explanation of this charac ter 
which so perplexed the world ? You must turn back 
to the eighth verse, and you will find the secret. 

‘ Then Peter, filled with the Holy Gho>d ! ’ JJiat is 
tin* explanation of the boldness. It is Peter plus the 
Infinite ! A man who is filled with God can be none 
otii- r than bold. 

IV, There is great and peculiar need of this 
apostolic ‘boldness’ to-day. The times imperatively 
<lemand tlie military attitude in the soul. The 
(’hristian character must be conspicuous for strength, 
intelligence, decisiveness, attack. Whatever may be 
allowed to lie in obscurity, or hidden away in sr^cret 
and mystical depths, the masemliuitv of Christian 
discij)leship must stand out in bold and flaming relief. 

(1) ‘When they beheld the boldness!’ That is 
the character with which wt? miLst confront the 
world. We need to display boldnesti of assurance. 

(2) And we need to display boldness of will. 

l.ook again at these Spirit-filled men. ‘ Ixt us 
straitly threaten them th/it they speak he/iceforth to 
no man in this name.’ . . . ‘ JPe cannot but speak' 
How magnificent the response ! They felt their wills 
to be caught in the sweeping current of the Infinite! 
T]\ y were imj^lled by a mighty imperative, con- 
•t mined by an all-encompassing and irresistible 
necessity. H. Juwkit, The Transfigured Churchy 

p. 181 . 


THE MANLINESS OF CHRIST 

* And when they beheld the boldness of Peter and John . . . 
they took knowledge of them, that they had been with 
Jesus.’ — Acts iv. 13. 

Many are alienated from Christianity because they 
have never realised that the ideal Christian life and 
the ideal manly life are one and the same thing 
Unfortunately, there are all too many unnmnly Chris- 
tians. Yes: but if there are unmanly Christians, read 
your New Te stament and tell me if you find there an 
unmanly Christ Christ is the ideal of religion. 
Therefore, if you would di> all that may become a 
man, if you would be brave and true, and strong and 
tender, if, in Milton’s magnificent j)hrase, you would 
l(‘arn ‘ to hate the cowardice of doing wrong,* follow 
Him. I will mention one or two ol' the facts which 
illustrate for us the true manliness of Christ. 

I. His moral courage. Neither in deed nor in 
word did He regard the person of man. One of the 
first acts of His public ministry was to enter into the 
Temple where the bargainers and money-chang(*T*s 
carried on their unholy traffic, and with a whip of 
small cords, single handed, to lash them from the 
house of God. 

II. Note, further, Christ’s steadfastness of purpose. 
‘The characteristic of heroism,’ says Emei*son, ‘is 
})ei*sisteircy. All men have wandering impu ses, fits 
and starts of generosity. But when you have chosen 
your part, abide by it, and do not weakly try to re- 
concile youi*self with the woild.’ Try Christ’s life 
by that test and see what is the result 

III. And yet, perhaps, we never truly feel how 
nobly strong C’hrist was until we have seen how 
in Him stiength united with the most wondeifully 
delicate refinement of feeling and perfection of sym- 
pathy. 

C hrist Jesus is the pei feet Man ; for true manliness 
can stoop as well as soar; it knows how to be gentle 
and unresisting, and how to be bold and self-assertive ; 
it can forgive and forbear, as it can also be angry and 
condemn. Tennyson sings of ‘ that gentleness w^hich, 
when it weds witn inanhuod, makes a man I ven- 
ture to affirm that you will find the most splendid 
examples of simple fearle.ssness and heioic self-devo- 
tion among those who have counted it their ehiefest 
joy to call Christ Jesus Lord. This word above 
all let us lay to heart — all that Peter and ,Iohn 
gained by communion and fellowship with C'hrist 
we may gain too. — G. Jac'kson, First Things First, 

p. 81. 

References. — IV. 13. — J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in 
a Religious Houses voi. i. p. 280, Spurgeon, Serniom^ vol. i. 
No. 21. W. G. HorJer, Christian World Puljnt, vol. liii. p. 
10(>. H. AUord, Quebec Chapel Sermons, vol. ii. p. 77. J. H. 
Jowett, The TTayisfignred Church, p. 181. Kxponlor (7t}i 
Series), vol. v. p. 116. IV. 15. — H. Bailey, The Gospel of t lie 
Kingd/m, p. 70. IV. 18 20. — F. D. Maurice, The Acts of the 
Apostles, p. 48. IV. 19. — A. G. Mortimer, The Church's 
Lessom for the Christian Year, pt. ii. p. 379, IV. 19, 20. — H. 
Smith, Preacher's Magazine, vol. xviii. p. 421. J. M. Neale, 
Headings for the Aged (4th Series), p. 138. Ibid. Sermons 
Preached in Sackville College Chapel, vol. ii. p. 284. 
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THE IRREPRESSIBLE IN CHRISTIAN TESTI- 
MONY 

‘ We cannot but speak.’— A cts iv. 20. 

Thk words are those of Peter and John before the 
Jewish Council when they were examined concerning 
the healing of the lame man at the Beautiful Gate 
of the Temple. There was that in them that would 
not allow them to keep silence. 

I. Let us seek for an explanation of this irresistible 
impulse. We are familiar with it in other depart- 
ments, and our knowledge of it there may help us to 
I in' analysis of it here. (1) Sometimes this constrain- 
ing impulse to a certain course is to be traced to that 
subtle thing which we call genius, so that in spite of 
all obstacles that may be in his way the man at length 
hi ids vent for what is in him, and rises to eminence. 

It is thus, for example, with the poet and the artist, 
tiu‘ musician and the engineer. (2) In others this 
irrepressibility is the result of emotion. (3) The 
same thing is seen in the matter of love ; and the 
mother for her child, or the fiiend for his friend, or 
the philanthropist in the cause of sufTeringhumanity, 
are all alike self- forgetting, and incapable cither of 
1)1 ng restrained by others, or of holding back them- 
sebes when circumstances require their exertion. (4) 

S , too, there is an uncontrollable element In soitow. 

(5; But strongest of all, perhaps, in their power to 
compel their external expression are the dictates of 
conscience, when that faculty is enlightened by the 
tintli atid quickened by the Spirit of God, Now 
when we turn to the case of the Apostle.s in the text, 
we find at the root of that irrepressible impulse to 
testily to Christ the greater number of tliose in- 
fluences which I have specified. 

II. But now having analysed and accounted for 
this peculiarity in the two Apostles, we shall find in 
that itself the explanation of many other things 
about them. (1) Thus to begin with, it fully ac- 
counts for their earnestness. (2) It largely explains 
their courage. (3) This (piality goes far to explain 
tlu'ir persistence. (4) So once more it explaiiKs their 
naturalness. 

HI. It becomes then a most im|)ortant question 
for us all, how we are to get to this most desirable 
.state of heart and mind, how we are to attain to 
such a disposition concerning the Gospel that we 
shall feel that ‘ we cannot but ’ speak it in some way 
oi other to our fellow-men. (1) As an indispensable 
factor to the production of this irrepressibility I 
name positive convictions as to the truth itself. 
Uncertainty of belief from the very nature of the 
case produces hesitancy of speech. Doubt leads to 
dumbness. (2) A vivid realisation of the fact that 
without the Gospel our fellow-men are perishing. 

(3) A sense of personal responsibility. 

MISSIONARY MOTIVES 

Acts iv. 20. 

I WILL deal very simply with some of the motives 
which ought to urge lis on to do our part in the 
VOL. iL 885 


great mis.sionary work left us by our Lord Jesas 
Christ. 

I. I would begin with the very lowest motive — in 
fact I am not sure that I ought to mention it at all, 
for I know well there is no one who is drawn to take 
part in the work from this motive alone. But still, 
perhaps, we ought to mention it. One motive is 
self-interest. Our self-interest advises us to take part 
in this missionary work. 

II. In the second place, duty demands it Because, 
in the first place, there is the command of our I^rd, 
His last command, ‘Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the Gospel to every creature \ And then you 
have been put in trust with the Gospel. 

III. But a third motive surely is this — pity com- 
pels us to preach the Gospel. 

IV. And then, in the fourth place, sui-ely gratitude 
prompts us to preach the Gospel, the love of Christ 
constrains us. Think what the Gospel is to you. 
The Gospel being precious to your soul, you must 
surely proclaim that which you have seen. 

V. And then, lastly, life requires you to preach 
the Gospel. The Divine nature is to give, and if you 
have the Divine life, life requires you to give. A 
fire which has no vent will very soon have no flame, 
a spring which has no outlet must find an outlet 
somewhere, and if you have the Divine life within 
you, then you must speak that which you do see and 
know ; you cannot help it. — K A. Stuaut, The One 
Mediator and other Sermons^ vol. xi. p. 81. 

Referencks. — IV. 20. — Bishop Galloway, Christian World 
Pulinty vol. lx. p. 108. Expositor (0th Series), vol. ii. p. 389 ; 
ibid, vol. vii. p. 394. IV. 21, — Ibid, (4th Series), vol. iL p. 
213. 

OVER FORTY 

* For the man was above forty years old on whom this miracle 
of healing was performed,’— Acts iv. 22 . 

‘ The mail was Above forty,* that was the wonder of 
it. When our life crosses a certain line we regard 
the forces of recuperation as reduced. When life 
attains to a certain age we regard its habits as finally 
fixed, and nothing short of a miracle can alter a man^s 
course and disposition. But this miracle typifies that 
spiritual transformation which can be worKed upon 
men even when their lives are established in rigid 
habits. There 6U*e none too old for the ministries 
of grace. And yet we must not lose sight of the 
great truth that the best time to enter into covenant 
with the Lord is in the period of habit-formation, 
and not when habit has been fixed by the ill practices 
of the years. 

I. For what friendly forces are we prone to lose as 
we grow older? (1) We are always in peril of losing- 
the ministry of an active wonder. (2) Ready con- 
fidence. (3; Simple love. 

II. But besides the things that we lose there are 
also hostile forces that we acquire with the years. 
(1) In the first place, there is a deadlja familioiity 
with the truth. (2) And then there is the terrific 
power of worldly gravitation, (8) When we come 
to the age of foriy we are reaching the season when 
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life becomes fixed. We get into a gi’oove, and our 
gi’oove becomes our grave, and we cannot get out. 

III. What shall I say then ? Surely it is far away 
the best thing to close with Christ early. 

IV. But what of those from whom youth has passed, 
and upon whom these hostile forces are waging in- 
cessant war? (Jan the miracle of redemption be 
wrought? The Scriptures just laugh in ecstatic joy 
as they dechu-e the possibilities of the old. ‘Your 
old men shall 'dream dreams!' ‘They shall bring 
forth fruit in old age.’ And how shall it all be 
done? By the renewing efficacy of the Christ of 
God. — J. H. JowKrr, The British Gongregationalist, 
J21st NovemlKr, 1907. 

THE LAME MAN HEALED 

Acts iv, 22. 

This ‘ miracle of healing ’ is the first recorded miracle 
wrought by the Apostles after the Pentecost. This 
act of healing is to be looked upon not simply as a 
miracle or as an act of Divine power, but also as a 
speaking parable, a sign. The Man Lame is a sign 
of the decrepitude and helplessness of the soul under 
sin ; the Man Healed is a sign of the higher healing 
which Christianity brings to souls afflicted with sin. 

I. The Man. — ‘ A certain man lame from his 

mother's womb’ (in. 2). (1) He was helpless. The 

ankle bones were supple and soft and could not 
sustain the body. This man was born in this condi- 
tion. His lameness was not the result of accident or 
disease. (2) The man was moreover poor. Judaism 
provided no hospitiils for the sick and decrepit, and 
no homes of benevolence for the poor, and in the 
absence of such institutions the helple.ss and needy 
gathered around the Temple and synagogues and ap- 
pealed to the worshippers as they passed by. The 
physical condition of tliis man is a true ty[)e of our 
moral condition. Like the lame man, we are not 
only helpless but poor. This is very luimiliating to 
our proud nature. 

II. The Miracle. — The man was healed. (1) The 
healing was unexpected. Our redemption comes 
from an unexpected source, ’rhe [icnitent under 
a sense of .sin finds it easy to believe in God’s justice, 
but difficult to lielieve in God’s mercy. (2) This 
miracle of healing was Divine. The great work of 
soul healing is God’.s. (3) The healing was condi- 
tional. Jesus Christ demands faith, receptivity, a 
will to be saved and faith in Him that He can save. 
l4) The healing was complete. When C'hrist saves, 
He renews the will, purifies the affections, hallows 
the thoughts, gives a right bias to the whole nature, 
so that tiu? man becomes a new creature, a new crea- 
tion, all things become new. 

III. The Showing. — The effect of this Divine 
working was marvellous on all concerned. (1) On 
the man himself. (2) The effect of the miracle on 
the people. ‘They were filled with wonder and 
amazement' ( 111 . 10). Nor is this all. Peter took 
the opportunity of preaching Christ to the people. 
He l)a.scd his address on the miracle, but more especi- 


ally on the fact that the miracle was wrought in the 
name of Jesus Chiist. (3) The effect on the au- 
thorities. (4) What was the effect of all this on the 
Apostles themselves? — Richard Roberts, My Closing 
ministryy p. 289. 

THE NAME ABOVE EVERY NAME 

{For St. Peter's Day) 

^ For the man was above forty years old, on whom this miracle 
of healing was shewed. ' —Acts iv. 22. 

I. Look at this poor man lying at the Beautiful Gate 
of the Temple. This was scarcely a year after our 
Lord’s Ascension; and the first thing that strikes 
me is this : How came Jesus of Nazareth, He that 
went about doing good, to have passed this poor 
creature by ? He was above forty yeai*8 old ; a 
cripple, therefore, before our Lord was bom ; laid 
daily at the gate of the Temple. Did Jesus Himself 
never go to the Temple? ‘I was daily with you,' 
He Himself says, ‘ in the Temple.' Both daily there ! 
And how came the cripple never to have seen the 
Great Physician ? Shall we say that our Lord never 
went by that particular gate? We cannot. Why 
not ? Why, you are to understand that the Beauti- 
ful Gate of the Temple led into Solomon's porch or 
cloister; and in that gate the poor man was daily 
laid. But one day in the winter before His Passion, 
it is written, ‘Jesus walked in the Temple in Solo- 
mon’s porch'. Up and down, backwards and for- 
wards, still in sight of the poor man, the Saviour of 
the world went on — and yet without one gracious 
word : ‘ Be made whole of thy disease '. This priest, 
the great High Priest, when He saw him, passed by 
on the other side. Why this poor man was not 
healed by our Lord I cannot tell you. It might be 
that he did not ask at all. If he did ask, then he 
was heard ; only his petition was put off a little. 

II. Then you may learn a lesson that, though God 
is the God of all times and all places, still there are 
some times at which and some places in which He 
seems easiest found. Here, you see, the place was 
the Temple ; the time, three o’clock in the afternoon ; 
which was that of our Lord’s Passioa In that Temple 
where Jesus Himself bad so often walked, at that 
hour in which He had offered up the evening sacri- 
fice of the world, then His two disciples went up to 
j)ray. And in that Temple and at that hour came 
the first Apostolic miracle. 

III. Ia)ok at Peteris speech. ‘Silver and gold 
have I none, but such as I have give I thee.' If you 
had lived in pagan times, and had wished to serve 
an idol, and had sent to the priest, and had said : 
‘Silver and gold have I none,’ you would have found 
that he cared very little about anything else you had. 
But He, that was poor Himself — so poor as not to 
have where to lay His head — He that, though all the 
beasts of the forest were His, and His the cattle upon 
a thousand hills, was oftentimes an hungered — He 
who chose poor men, unlearned and ignorant men, 
to be His servants and courtiers, to Him you may 
safely go and say, ‘Silver and gold have I none, but 
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such as I have give I Thee — J. M. Nealk, Sermons 
in Sackville College Chapel y vol. ii. p. 298 . 

Refkhbnci-x. —IV. 23. — G. H. Morrison, Scottish RevieWy 
vol. i. p. 90. Expositor (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 224; ibid. 
vol. X. p. 280. IV. 24. — T. Arnold, /SermoTW, vol. iii. p. 202. 
IV. 27-30. — Expositor (5th Series), vol. ix. p. 67. IV. 30. 
— -Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. ix. No. 546. IV. 31. — J. W. 
Weddell, Christian World Puljrit, vol. Ivi. p. 215. IV. 
31-33. — C. A. Herry, Christian World Pulpily vol. xlvi. p. 
257. 

THE CHURCH OP GOD 

• And the raiiltitude of them that believed were of one heart and 
of one soul : neither said any of them that ought of the 
things which he possessed was his own ; but they had all 
things common. And with great power gave the Apostles 
witness of the resurrection of the Lord Jesus ; and great 
grace was upon them all.’ — Acts iv. 32 , 33 . 

In order that we may realise afresh something of what 
the Church of Christ ought to be, we will take the 
picture of the primitive Church as it appeal's in our 
text, and try to discover some of those elements which 
ought to characterise the life of the Church to-day. 

I. Reality of Inward Life. — ‘The multitude of 
them that believed were of one heart and of one soul : 
neither said any of them that ought of the things 
which he possessed was his own ; but they had all 
things common.’ Christianity always works from 
within, jind as a consequence we see here two great 
elements of s[)iritual reality in the inward life of the 
('huivh. 

(а) 2%e Church was characterised by spimtual 
unity y ‘ the multitude of them that believed were of 
one heart and of one soul ’. It is worthy of note that 
they were a ‘ multitude,* a large number, and doubt- 
^*88 with .'Teat varieties of temperament, capjic^it^^, 
and antecedents. Vet they were united by faith in 
('hrist, they were all characterised by this simfde 
trust, they were a multitude that ‘ l^elieved *. 

(б) The Church was also characterised by re- 
markable unselfishness. The original is very strik- 
ing, ‘ Not even one said that anythin .'; he possessed 
was his own Out of the spiritual relationship to 
('hrist came a social relationship to one another. As 
cause is to effect, so the unity was to the unselfishness ; 
the two could not be separated. Here we find a 
genuine ("hristian socialism as the result of individual 
unity, a socialism which was the spontaneous expres- 
sion of the love of God in their hearts. Systematic 
provision for the poor was unknown in heathenism, 
and had been very lai gely neglected by the Jews not- 
witlistanding the commands of the Mosaic law to re- 
memlxir the poor and the stranger. It must therefore 
have f>een astoni.shing to the people of Jerusalem to 
see so many voluntai'y givers. Tnis picture of Chris- 
tian socialism is verj^ striking ; it shows the difference 
between the socialism which is Chi-istian and the 
socialism which is not Christian. 

Thus by unity and unselfishness this primitive 
Church was meirked by the possession or intense 
spiritual reality ; their inward life was right with God 
and with one another. 


II. Prosperity of Outward Life. — ‘ And with great 

power gave the Apostles witness of the Resurrection of 
the Lord Jesus : and great grace was upon them all.' 
Spiritual life always expresses itself ; and reality, as 
we see it here, leads to genuine prosperity. 

{a) Mark the power of the Apostolic Testimony. 

‘ With great power gave the Apostles witness of the 
Resurrection of the Lord Jesus.’ 

(b) Mark the power of the Ghristia/n Life, * Great 
giace was upon them all.* 

III. Spirituality of Upward Life. 

(a) Their life was a life lived in prayer. 

(b) Their life' was a life lived in the Holy Spirit, 
Thus we find this primitive Church life characterised 

by Reality, Prosjiei ity, and Spirituality, the last being 
tne explanation of the other two. 

IV. What has all this to do with us to-day ? — 
Just this; that in proportion as our Church life re- 

E roduces these elements, the cause of the Gospel will 
e powerful and triumphant; and in proporaon as 
these elements ai*e absent will the cause of Chmt be 
weak and even defeated. 

Reperknoes. — IV. 32, 33. — H. S. Holland, Chrutum World 
Pulpily vol. xliv. p. 177 . IV. 34, 35. — R. P. Horton, ibid, 
vol. Ixxiii. p. 312. IV. 36.— J. Baines, SermonSy p. 227. 
J. S. Bartlett, Sermons y p. 138. W. J. Hills, Sermons a/nd 
AddresseSy p. 83. S. Barin^f-Gould, VilUige Preaching for 
Saints* DaySy p. 120. IV. 36, 37.-— H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, 
Holy-tide Teaching y p. 121. 

PROPRIETORSHIP OR STEWARDSHIP 

{For St. Barnabas* Day) 

* Barnabas . . . having land, sold it, and brought the money 
and laid it at the apostles’ feet’— A cts iv. 37. 

This incident in the life of St Barnabas suggests to 
our minds the true principle of possession. We are 
stewards of the things we possess, not 6wnei*s. This, 
surely, is the principle of property within the Churct 
of Christ. 

I. God Permits us to Possess, but not to Call 
the Things which we Possess our own. — They are 
His. How are we to use them ? Not with exclusive 
reference to self, but with that expansive desire for 
others* good which is after the example of our loving 
Lord. So St. Paul bids the Ephesians ‘ work, that 
they may have,* not have to call their own, I)ut ‘have 
to give to him that needeth *. The Socialistic nega- 
tion of property contradicts the necessities of human 
nature as it is, and has no gn.arantee against htiman 
selfishness. 

II. Christianity Anticipates the Glory of Human 
Nature as it is to be, and invokes against self-seeking 
the authority and the power of God Himself. Practi- 
cally, the evil spirit of e\( lusiveness in possession can 
only be cast out by making the Lord Jesus lord not 
of our property only, but of our heart first. On the 
other hand, if we want to have Him * dwelling in our 
hearts by faith,* we have to see to it that our hearts 
are not preoccupied and hardened by a habit of calling 
our possessions our own, and excluding Christ’s needy 
bretnren from their right in the enjoyment of them. 
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Ver, 12. 


ACTS V 


Ver. 15. 


III. Let us Acquire the Habit of Living: in Christ 
and Christ in us, and as a part of this let us learn to 
look upon the things ^vhich we possess as not our own 
but Ills. I'hen shall we use them conscientiously, 
with a sense of trust concerning them. 

Rkferknoes. — V. 1. — Expositor (5tli Series), vol, ii. p. 314. 
V. 1, 2. — Christianity in Daily Conduct^ p. 183. V. 3. — A. G. 
Mortimer, The Cl\urch*8 Lessons for the Chrutian Year, pt ii. 
p. 302. V. 6. — Expositor {Gth Seric.s), vol. vi. p. 442. V. 14. — 
find, vol. ix. p. 469. V. 17. — Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. 
p. 86. V. 19. — Christian World Pidjnt, vol, 1. p. fiS. V. 
19, 20. — Spur^reon, Sermons^ vol. xxxiv. No. 2032. R. F. 
Hortou, Tlie Hidden (fod^ p. 113. 

DEFINITE RELIGIOUS TEACHING 

Hn St. Lawrence Jewry, to the Association of 
Head Musters, Wih January, 1907) 

‘They were all with one accord in Solomon’s porch.’ — A cts 

V. 12. 

What were they doing there ? Worshipping — is the 
answer which used to he made ; holding the j)riniitive 
Divine service out of which have grown our liturgies. 
The unlikeliness of thi.s answer does not need drawing 
out. We shall most of us agree that tlie meetings of 
the groups of Christians in the Temple’s cloister must 
have been for confereiiec on the affaii*s of the com- 
munity on some few occasions, on most occasions for 
instruction. 

llie scene can be reproduced with cas(* and with 
much assurance that our reproduction is eornx t. A 
visitor to the Eastern Meditenanean, when he tra- 
vrrst s the court of a university or loiters in the vesti- 
bule of a mosque, and secs a cluster of scholars seated 
on the ground round the little platform of a teacher, 
and echoing after him the texts which the instructor 
drones out to them, can feel sure, in lands where the 
outward comse of life seems not subject to fashions or 
development, that the scene before him is a sound in- 
terpreter of the scene of Christians met with one accord 
in Solomon’s porch. It is worth while to summon 
uf) to the eye, if we may, the sjiectaele of a Peter, a 
John, a Thomas, each with his score of listening face.s 
in the rich dusk of the famed portico, because in look- 
ing on this we are looking on the beginnings of the 
( hristian school. 

[. Peter’s teaching was, in whatever degree dog- 
matic, certainly practical. In his s[)cech at Pente- 
cost, the dogma (as perhaps we may call it) of the 
Uesnnection, ‘This Jesus did God raise up,’ has its 
practical result on the fate of men at once enforced : 

‘ Fie hath poured forth this which we see and hear ’ ; 
and the hearers are called on to connect their fate with 
it: ‘Repent ... be baptised . . . and ye shall re- 
ceive the gift of the Holy Ghost’. ‘Save youi'selvcs 
fi'oni this crooked genc ratioa* So it is with the dog- 
matic teaching in Solomon’s porch, his object-lesson 
of the lame man at his side ‘ walking and leaping and 
praising God’ ; it is at once applied : ‘ Repent ye . . . 
that your sins may he blotted out . . . that He may 
send the Christ’. So is it in the house of Cornelius : 

' Can any man forhid the water that those should not 


be baptised which have received the Holy Ghost a? 
well as we?’ J'hat is, iha practical event of union 
with God in (’hrist has happened to them, therefore 
they are in the faith ; their doctrinal position’is true 
and adequate ; give them the official seal of it. 

II. Shall not we do well if, instead of thinking fii*st 
and last of doctrine, we think fiirt and last of human 
fate? If, like Peter, we teach the doctrine, or fact 
from which the doctrine flows, not as itself, not as a 
nropo.sition setting forth a particular event in the \ 
life of the universe or a general law in the world of 
things, hut as a fact in the life of our scholar, a law 
which will be illustrated by his personal destiny? 

All of us must desire to make known in our classes 
a Christ Who is in the heart : Who, whatever heavens 
must receive Him since His Passion, must, if He be a 
('hrist, abide with us all the days and abide in each. 

III. Then the method, Peter’s method, can it also 
be ours ? It can be, and no other can, if we are to do 
something more than teach a subject, are to convey 
a faith. We may expound the doctrine, as we must, 
in the terms of human fate and human will, illustrate 
it from human experience, and fire it with the zest of 
a man’s interest in what happens to the man. But 
we cannot thus expound, illustrate, and fire our lesson 
by any other art than that which Peter used in the 
school of Solomon’s porch. We also must be the 
thing we teach, have the faith within us which we 
communicate, believe oiu'selves the lesson we read to 
our class. It is not our lucidity as teacher, but our 
force as helievcir, which will write the record on the 
fleshy tables of their hearts. — J. Huntley Sketnk, 
Sermons to Pastors and Masters, p. 47. 

BENIGN SHADOWS 

* That at least the shadow of Peter passing by might over- 
shadow some of them.* — Acts v. 15. 

I. A man’s shadow is the result of his position with 
regard to the sun. Its length and its sort depend on 
where he stands in relationship to the shining rays. 
Similarly the influence of a man’s character is entirely 
conditioned by his relationship to the Son of right- 
eousnes.s. What I am toward Jesus Christ determines 
also what I am toward men, for relationship with Him 
controls the quality of my entire life. And just as in 
the sunlight a shadow is silently cast without the 
utting forth of any effort and is oiten quite unnoticed 
y the man of whom it is cast, so in the nature of the 
case is our unconscious influence. It is silent, effort- 
less, and unavoidable, and falls either this way or that 
upon all who are in our pathway. It is therefore not 
a matter of option but of compulsion that we who are 
professed disciples of the Ix)rd should lay to heart this 
fact and should seek that our lives in their uncon- 
scious outgoing may at all times minister to His glory. 

II. It is of great importance that we bear in mind 
that while the Gospel of Christ calls us into personal 
relationship with Him, it is a relationship which 
nevertheless has social consequences. We must re- 
member tliat while His blessing begins with us it by 
no means ends with us, for ‘ no man liveth unto him- 
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Ver. 82. 


ACTS V 


iKjlt We must recognise that while we are units in 
the kingdom of God, we arc nevertheless joined to 
an innumerable company of similar units, and that 
our in H lienee is for ever spreading, just as leaven 
spreads in a lump. This fact affords us at least a 
pai tial interpretation of much that is otherwise inex- 
plicable in life, for God is always ordering our lives 
with a view to making their shacfows helpful to others. 
It is not, for instance, merely that we may oiii*selves 
learn some lesson of faith and trust, or be purified in 
some needed measure, that we are put into the fur- 
nace of pain. It is also that onr attitude of surrender 
and submission of love and of glad trust shall be seen 
of those who behold us. It is to make our shadow 
reach to some who need just its ministry. These ex- 
perienc(‘s, whatever their nature, are all directed to- 
ward b) inging us into clo.ser fellowshii) with Him, that 
is into such new relationship with the Sun as shall 
cause our shadow to be a blessing to those who are 
always watching us and are forming their conception 
of Glnist from our lives. It is true that in a certain 
sense our lives, like Ilis own, are vicarious in character. 
Our sufferings mean eventually a longer shadow ; and 
a longer shadow means fullei* blessing for other lives. 
-J. SruAiri’ Holden, The Pre-Eminent Lord, p. 81. 

Refkiikncf. 8. — V. 20. “liishop Talbot, Chrintidn World Pul- 
pit, vol. xli.x, p. 27. Archbishop Alexander, ChriMian World 
Pulpit, vol. Lx. p. 41. V. 20. — Expositor (Gth Scries), v(»l. 
vii. p. 130. V, 30, 31. — Bisliop Browne, Sermons on the Atone- 
ment, p. 85. 

THE PRINCE AND HIS SAVING GIFTS 

‘ Him hath God exalted with His rig^ht hand to be a Prince 
and a Saviour, for to give repentance unto Israel, and re- 
mission of sins.’— A cts v. 31. 

I. Petkii’s words cast an instructive sidelight upon 
the motiv(*s which rule the order of the heavenly 
world. The Father governs it in pity to His rebel- 
lious pco[)le, and the invisible, no less than the 
visible, spheres above us distil blessing upon a thank- 
less race. The Father expie.sses at once His own 
com])assion towards a rebellious people, and answers 
to tin* unfathomed deeps in the soul of His Son, by 
making Him the crowned servant of the human race 
whiih hatl despised and rejected Him. It was to 
lielp men, even the rebellious also, that He was up- 
lilted to His throne, as wi ll as to His cross. 

II. Simon Peter’s words give us a new .sense of the 
beneficence of Christ’s character. Wlu?n he described 
Jesus as exalted for the express purpose of drawing- 
men bv His princely gifts to a better mind and a 
nobler de.stiny, he hears his testimony to the infinite 
unselfishness of Jesus. The superstitions of the human 
race everywhere express a low judgment of human 
character, and show that in the past no such ideal of 
forgivene.^s as this had ever been dreamed. 

III. In virtue of what new power and authority 
does the exalted Prince bestow this gift? By re- 
deeming men and standing as their repi-esentative 
at the right hand of God, He opened for Himself 
fi*esh avenues of access to the human conscience. He 
has been invested with authority to send and direct 


the Spirit who brings to men new light, Miew energy, 
new persuasion, new demon.strations -Cf the eternal 
righteousness, and a new sense of sin. He can now 
reinforce the moral sensibilities from within, and so 
make repimtance possible to the most obdurate. 

IV. Repentance ushers in the remission of sins, 
for it is a law of this mediatorial grace that a second 
gift lies hidden within the fimt Repentance is as 
surely linked with remission as stai’s in the same 
constellation are l)ound together and co-ordinata 
Repentance and the Divine forgiveness are immutably 
paired. It is true a man may forfeit the first gift 
by wilful neglect ; but so long as he keeps it he has 
an earnest of the second. This faithful pitying Priiice 
cannot lead men into a sorrow which has no happy 
issue. 

V. The fact that repentance is the gift of the 
exalted Saviour should give us a wholesome confidence 
in the better dispositions which arise within us. We 
must surrender ourselves bravely to the new impulses 
He creates. Till we reflect that there is something 
better than our own wisdom and virtue beneath the 
relentings which visit us in our more thoughtful 
hours, we cannot do this. If the gifts of repentance 
and remission can be lightly snatched away from us, 
the very motive of the exalted estate to wtich Jesus 
has been upraised suffei*s defeat. The forces of the 
Supreme King are with the penitent in His struggle 
toward better things. 

Rbperbnce. — V. 31. — Spurgeon, Sermons, voL xxii. No. 
1301. 

THE WITNESSING SPIRIT 

^ And we are His witnesses of these things ; and so is also the 
Holy Ghost, whom God hath given to them that obey 
Him.’ -Acts v. 32. 

I. The Subject-matter of the Witnessing. — ‘These 
things.’ The Crucifixion, Resurrection, and Ascension 
of Christ (vv. 30, 31). We of to-day are called not 
so much to testify of the facts as of the great truths 
they teach and prove — the completed atonement for 
human sin, the vindication of the dignity and power 
of Chri.st and of His exaltation as the Jlivine Prophet 
Priest, and King. 

II. The Character of the Witnessing. — It is two- 
fold — human and Divine. ‘ We — and also the Holy 
Ghost whom God hath given to them that obey Him.* 
Human testimony is defective. But when the Divine 
Spirit is joined to the human, when the evidence is 
the testimony of the Spirit in and through man, it is 
unmistakable. (1) The spirit inspires the witnes# 
with boldness. The spirit strengthens our natural 
faculties, so that we apprehend truth clearly, and 
believe and hold it with a cei tainty and power that 
nothing can shake. (2) The Spirit inspires the 
>vitness with humility. The spirit guards us from all 
boastful parade, and endows us with the meekness of 
wisdom. (3) The Spirit imparts to the witness 
sanctified common sense. Thus we are taught 
when and how to witness, whether by speech or silent 
action — to choose the time, the place, the manner. 
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Vcr, 15. 


ACTS Vl., VI 1 


Ver. 55. 


(4) ITie Spirit again gives continuity to the witness- 
ing. The Spirit tiikes care ttmt the succession of 
witnesses Ibr Christ is unbroken. 

Application. — (1) We are prompted to tlie duty of 
witnessing ibr Christ by the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion. (2) By gratitude. (3) By the love we bear to 
( hrist, and our ardent desire that others should love 
Him. — G. Barlow, The Preacher 8 Magazine, vol. v. 
p. 225. 

KsKBRENoisa. — V. 34. — Expositor (4th Sorieg), vol. vi. p. 33. 

V. 37. — C. S. Robiusoi), Simon Peter, p. 73. Expositor (7th 
Series), vol. vi. p. 93. V. 38, 39. — G. F. Pentecost, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 139. G. MacKenzie, ibid, 
vol. 1. p. 170. F. D. Maurice, The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 61. P. M*Adam Muir, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
lx. p. 206. V 39. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. ii. p. 396. 

V. 42. — Spurfreoii, Sermons, vol. vii. No. 369. C. M. Betts, 
Eight Sermons, p. 86. VI. 1. — F. D. Maurice, The Acts of the 
ApostUs, p. 73. VI. 4 . — Ct. Bladon, The Record, vol. xxvii. p. 

2. Expositor (6th Series), vol. iii. p. 278. VI. 6. — G. A. 
Smith, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixxii. p. 24. VI. 6. — 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. i. p. 391. VI. 7- — J. B. Mcharry, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvii. p. 329. Spurgeon, Ser^ 
mons, vol. xiv. No. 802. Expositor (6th Series), vol. ix. p. 
270. VI. 9. — A. G. Mortimer, The Church's Lessons for the 
Christian Year, pt. ii. p. 404. Expositor (6th Series), vol. iv. 
p. 448 ; ibid. vol. v. p. 412 ; ibid. vol. vi. p. 379. VI. 10-12. — 

J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in Sackmlle College Chapel, vol. 
iv. p. 91. VI. 13. — Expositor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 382. 

VI. 14. — Ibid, vol. X. p. 396. 

THE ANQEL IN MAN 

*And all that sat in the councii, looking stedfastly on him 

saw hia face as it had been the face of an angel.*— A cts 

VI. 15. 

The angels seen in the New Testament are described 
^ls having glorious countenances. The probability is 
that at this wonderful moment in the life of this 
remaikable man he was in a measure transfigured, 
'there is in the countenance of Stephen a manifesta- 
tion of something within him that may be called 
angelic. 

I. In the first place, I would consider the angel in 
human life in its univensal latency. You may put it 
in another way, viz. : In every human being born 
into this life of om*s there is a possible angel. It may 
be no new truth, but it is a truth the majesty of 
which is too often forgotten. Man is fearfully and 
wonderfully made however you regard him. It is said 
of one — if my memory seiwes me well it is Goethe the 
great Grerman — it is said of one great man that he 
never stood in the presence of a gi'oup of children 
without baring his head. Childhood for him was 
aw -inspiring, not because of what it was so much as 
i>ucause of its latent possibilities. It is only a fallen 
angel that can make a devil. 

II. How is this angel in human life to be quickened 
and developed ? I turn to Stephen. ‘ A man full of 
faith.’ That is the first step. The angel belongs to 
the sphere invisible, and the very fu-st step in the 
quickening of it is faith. For faith involves that a 
mail should begin to live in the eternal, should begin 
to 1 ‘ealise his relation to God, should begin to trust in 
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the Infinite for help and life and love. It may be 
very ignorant, very crude, very narijow, and very im- 
perfect at first. But where there is a true perception 
of the invisible and the eternal the angel lives. 

III. Wc next come to consider the manifestation 
of the angel in this earthly life. (1) The first 
characteiistic of the angelic life is heavenly-minded- 
ness. (2) The angel life manifests itself further as 
a life of service. (3) Note particularly the manifesta- 
tion of the angel in the countenance. The face is a 
Wonderful vehicle for expressing the state of the 
emotions of the soul. 

IV. Consider the ascent of the angel into its liberty 
and glory. (1) The first thing to be said on that 
head is that death obviously cannot touch the angel. 
‘ I see the heavens open and the Son of Man standing 
at the right hand of God.' Who saw it ? Why the 
angel saw that. (2) But there is something yet more 
glorious to tell than that death cannot touch the 
angel. Death liberates the angel. — John Thomas, 
Myrtle Street Pulpit, vol. ni. p. 67. 

Rbkbrences. — VII. 7 . — Expositor (4ih Series), vol. iii. p. 
121 ; ibid. (6tb Series), vol. v. p. 449. VII. 11. — Ibid, (6th 
Series), vol. vi. p. 49. VII. 14. — Ibid. (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 
112. VII. 14-43. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlv. No. 2631. 

VII. 16. — Expositor (4th Series), vol. x. p. 249. VII. 22. — 
F. B. Cowl, Preacher's Magazine, vol. xviii. p. 239. Expositor 
(7th Series), vol. vi. p. 442. VII. 26. — Ibid. (4th Series), vol. 
ii. p. 64. VII. 36 .-U 3 . Trevor, Types and the Antitype, p. 83. 
VII. 37 . — H. Melvill, Penny Pulpit, No. I627» p. 66. Ex- 
positor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 86. VII. 38. — Ibid. (6th Series), 
vol. X. pp. 236, 240. VII. 41. — H, J. Bevis, Sermons, p. 176. 
VII. 42, — Expositor (6th Series), vol. ii. p, 428. VII. 43. — 
Ibid. (4th Series), vol. iii. p, 121 ; ibid, (0th Series),^ vol. iii. 
p. 26. VII, 47 . — W, Cunningham, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. I xliv. p. 118. Expositor (6th Series), voL viL p. 117. 
VII. 6a— iWd. vol. iv. p. 386. 

ST. STEPHEN’S DEATH 

* But he (Stephen) being full of the Holy Ghost, looked up 

stedfastly into heaven, and saw the glory of God, and 

Jesus standing on the right hand of Goa. —Acts vn. 55. 

Stephen is the first of whom we read that he died 
after the Resuirection of Jesus Christ, and entered 
into his glory. The first martyr was now to obtain 
his crown of life. Now it is a remarkable thing that, 
with the exception of the death of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the death of St. Stephen is the only death 
about which we have any details in the New Testa- 
ment Scriptures. We read that Stephen was filled 
with the Holy Ghost. Now what did the Holy 
Spirit do for Stephen ? 

I. It enabled him to see Jesus. This is the precious 
eye-salve which will enable us to see our Lord. The 
natural man underetandeth not the things of the 
Spirit of God, but God i eveals them to us tbi'ough 
His Spirit. When Stephen looked up above all 
the sorrow and the suffering that was leathering 
round him, what was it that the Holy Spirit enabled 
him to see ? (1) In the first place, you are told, he 
saw *the heavens opened *. (%) He saw Jesus. (8) 

He saw Jesus ‘ stanaing (4) He ‘ saw the glory of 



Ver. 55. 


ACTS VII 


Ver. 55. 


God This was what a man filled with the Holy 
Ghost saw. Can we see it when we have to suffer ? 

II. The Holy Ghost enabled Stephen not only to 
see Jesus, but to pray to Jesus. It is always when 
we are most suffering and most tried that we lay 
firmest hold of the sympathy and love of the Incarnate 
Christ of God. 

III. The Holy Spirit taught Stephen to trust 
Jesus. ‘Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.* He, as it 
were, gave his spirit over into the hands of Jesus 
Christ, so that Jesus Christ might do what He pleased 
with him. 

IV. It enabled him also to imitate Jesus. As he 
died he breathed out the Lord Jesus Christs own 
prayer, ‘ Lord, lay not this sin to their charge The 
Holy Spirit taught Stephen to imitate the forgiving 
love of Jesus, it taugnt Stephen to pray for his 
murderers, even as Jesus prayed. We need not wait 
till death for the Holy Spirit to teach us those four 
things. — E. A. Stuart, The New Commandment 
and other Sermons, vol. vii, p. 57. 

ST. STEPHEN'S VISION 

*But he, being full of the Holy Ghost, looked up stedfastly 
into heaven, and saw the glory of God, and Jesus standing 
on the right hand of God.’ — Acts vii. 55. 

Lkt us note one or two le.s8ons for ourselves. 

I. We are to see the same Jesus Standing at the 
Right Hand of Odd — standing with eyes fixed on 
II is servants in their conflict below, ever ready, when 
need comes, to show Himself to them, to ins|)irit them 
by the vision of Himself, to fill them with His own 
courage, His own calm. His own mind, His own peace. 
Christ has not gone away from where St. Stephen saw 
Him. Christ did not do anything for St. Stephen, 
or in St Stephen, which He will not do for you, and 
in you. 

II. A Miraculous Calm, a real Supernatural 
Peace, amid the most Outrageous Catastrophes, 
Troubles, and Violences, is a Thing which a Servant 
of Qod may Pray for in his soul, as much as ever 
men of old came and asked Christ to work miracles 
on their bodies. Stephen’s dying body lay mangled 
and smashed on the hard earth ; yet his soul was 
passing away as peacefully as our consciousness fades 
out in our falling asleep. That was a miracle if 
ever there was one ; a miracle wrought by the 
power of Christ on the mind and soul of Stephen. 
And it was written for our admonition, that we 
may know what miracles Christ is standing ready 
to work still upon the minds and souls of His people 
now. 

III. Observe how Christ Timed this Visible 
Manifestation of Himself in His active working and 
supply of supernatural strength to His suifering 
servant. Up to this moment, Christ had not openly 
manifested Himself in His glory and His exaltation. 
Now, at the outbreak of persecution^ He lets Him- 
self be seen. The violent death of the first Christian 
departure opens heaven, and we see the exalted form 
of the Victor over death. 


THE VISION OP CHRIST 

* He. being full of the Holy Ghost, looked up stedidi:iUy into 
heaven and saw the glory of God, and Jesus ttonding on 
the right hand of God.’ — Acts vii. 35. 

The appeal of our faith is not to feeling, but to fact. 
The Crucifixion, the Resurrection, the Ascension of our 
Lord are facts of history attested by evidence as com- 
plete and as satisfactory as can be adduced in support 
of any other facts of nistory on record. No more 
striking illustration of them is affoixled in Scripture 
than by this slory of the death of St. Stephen, the 
first on the roll of * the noble army of martyrs * of the 
Christian Church. Here, indeed, was a practical i*e- 
sult of the ascension in St Stephen’s vision of his Loixl. 

I. How did Christ Appear to St. Stephen ? 

(а) Suddenly. The veil that hides the unseen 
world was in a moment lifted. 

(б) Sublimely. The vision was glorious, the 
manner of it was glorious. Christ was glorified, and 
Christ was at the right hand of power. St Stephen 
saw the glory of God, he saw an open heaven. If we 
did but know it, it is the grace of the glorified Christ 
that we are made imrtakers of, and it is the privilege 
of every Christian to live under an open heaven. 
Blessed is he who can rise above circumstances and 
trials and see that the living Christ is on the throne. 
In those dark hours when soitow and suffering darken 
your pathway, and when the shadow of death falb 
upon your home, at such times if you would endure 
you must see Him who is invisible. To see Him is 
to be strong. 

II. Christ was * Standing on the Right Hand of 

Qod ^ — Standing is the attitude of — 

(a) Interest All heaven was standing up that 
day. Angels were sti’aining their eyes to gaze. It 
was the attitude of interest 

\b) Respect and Honour, If we may so expi^ess 
it, Christ stood to welcome His brave warrior to his 
reward. It was to say, ‘ Well done, good and faithful 
servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord 

(c) Intercession. Christ stood to plead. He, the 
great High Priest, was interceding for St. Stephen ; 
it was the attitude of prayer, ‘I have pray^ for 
thee, Stephen, that thy laith fail not.’ He was pray- 
ing that he might fight this last battle and win the 
day. 

(d) Interference. We shall not be wrong if we 
say that Christ stood to restrain the fury of tne foe. 
It was the attitude, not of indifference, but of inter- 
ference. * Thus far shalt thou come and no further.* 
Certainly Christ measured the flight of every stone. 
The stones rained like hail, but only those struck 
Stephen that Christ allowed to reach him. As the 
solaier says, ‘ Every bullet has its billet.* Do you 
suppose Christ was not watching eveiy blow that fell 
on the martyr’s quivering frame ? He did not st^ 
the stoning, but He certainly controlled it He 
would not rob His servant of ‘ the ruby crown,’ and 
therefore the martyrdom went on ; but He would 
take care that every detail of His death was super- 
vised. 
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III. What were the Effects of the Vision? — It 

gav^ St. Stephen : — 

(a) Courage, He was dying for the Truth and he 
knew it. 

(b) Confidence, He died calling upon the name 
of the Lord. 

(c) Conformity. Was there ever such likeness to 
the Lon! ? We remember Christ’s words, * Father, 
forgive them ; for they know not what they do * (St 
Luke xxiii. 34). And what do we read here ? ‘ Lord, 
Jay not this sin to their charge ’ (ver. 60). St. Stephen 
forgave his murderers. That is the highest round in 
the ladder. There is nothing higher in Christian life 
than to love your enemies. When we have come to 
that, we have reached the only Christian perfection 
which is attainable here. 

{d) Calmness. Then there was calmness, * When 
he had said this he fell asleep ’ (ver. 60). If we are 
Christ’s then death is not death ; it is sleep. 

MARTYRDOM OF ST. STEPHEN 

* Stephen, being full of the Holy Ghost, looked up stedfostly 
into heaven.’— Acts vn. 55. 

The life and death of St. Stephen, whom we com- 
memoiate to-day, are full of le.ssons for those who 
would be faithful, loyal, and true Christian workers. 

I. The Qualification for Service. — St. Stephen 
could bear his witness to the Lord in the midst of an 
ungodly and unbelieving world, where everything 
seemed against him, because he was ‘ full of the Holy 
Ghost The great need of the Church to-day is of 
men and women who are so filled with the Holy Ghost 
that they must testify for Christ in whatever circum- 
stances they find themselves placed. No one needs to 
pray more eamestl v than the Christian worker, ‘O God, 
for Jesus Christ’s sake give me thy Holy Spirit*. No 
leal effective service for Christ can be done by any of 
us unless we have the Holy Spirit dwelling in us. 
That is the first and greatest qualification for service. 

II. The Inspiration for Service. — And as we go on 
hearing testimony for the Master we need to get 
fresh strength, fresh inspiration every day. Whence 
may it be obtained? St Stephen ‘looked up sted- 
fastly into heaven,’ and there he saw the glo^ of 
(iod and Jesus standing at the right hand of God. 
No wonder, with that precious vision before Him, he 
testified more potently than he had ever done, and 
that when he was ^toned he could pi ay for his mur- 
deni*s. If we want to feel an inspiration for service, 
if we want to be strengthened for our work, let us 
always ‘look up’ even to Jesus, the Author and 
f'iiiisher of our faith. It is those who keep their eyes 
on the gi'ound, and contemplate the difficulties and 
trials of service, who become weak and ineffective. 
Ever look up I That is one message St. Stephen gives 
us to-day. 

III. The Reward of Service. — St. Stephen had his 
reward, even though his life seemed a failure. To him 
was gianted the blessed privilege of being the first 
Christian mai’tyr, and so long as the world lasts so 
long will his name be honoured. But the greatest 


of all rewards was that just when the last stone killed 
his body he ‘ fell asleep,’ and awoke in the Paradise 
of God. There he saw the King in His beauty. And 
that reward may be oure. And, oh, the glory and 
the joy of it! ‘The sufferings of this present time,* 
says St. Paul, whom we may well believe was more or 
less prepared for the vision that overtook him as 
Saul on the way to Damascus by what he had seen 
of the constancy and faith of St. Stephen, ‘ are not 
worthy to he compared with the gloiy which shall be 
revealed in us *. May it be ours so to work for (’hrist 
and so to suffer with Him that we may hereafter reign 
with Him. 

Rbperbnob. — VII. S5, fi6. — Spurgeon, SermofUf rol. xiil. 
No. 740. 

SUPREME MOMENTS 

* Behold, 1 see the heavens opened.'— Acts vii. 56. 

I WANT to ask three questions about this declaration. 
They are questions that can be answered broadly, 
definitely, and to those of us who want healing they 
can be answered most healingly, so as to recover us 
from the plague of unbelief and send us foith, after, 
it may be, some deep dipping in God’s own river, with 
our flesh as the flesh of a little child. 

I. The first question is, Who saw the heavent 

opened ? It would be a poor answer to reply, T'he 
name of the man was Stephen. I do not care for hif» 
name ; that is not the man of whom I am in quest 
His name is nothing to me if it simply be so many 
letters written on so much pa|)er. If that were the 
man, then why do not all see the heavens opened-? 
But that is not the man — how is he described iu the 
text ? ‘ A man full of the Holy Ghost.' That is the 

keyword. Do not tell me about Stephen or Peter 
and James and John ; these are but so many vocables 
or mean syllables, having on them, considered strictly 
in themselves,, no morning dew, and there exudes 
from them, in themselves strictly limited and con- 
sidered, no fragrance for the inhalation of the whole 
world. The name is right; but what is the chai- 
acter ? Everything depends upon character. S tephen 
might have fieen called by any other name, so might 
any of the Apostles : but what is the inner and per- 
manent quantity ? We have the answer in the text : 

‘ A man full of the Holy Ghost * ; a man bathed in 
the Holy Ghost, plungea as if in an infinite ocean of 
bliss. We want to begin at the wrong end ; we want 
to see the heavens opened, and then we will believe 
in the Holy Ghost ; we want to see the blessed God 
standing out on some infinite glorious beam of light, 
and then we will believe in the Godhead. Why should 
we invert the way of Providence? why should we 
attempt to make a small turnpike road marked Pri- 
vate — No Thoroughfare, which we ourselves alone cam 
tread ? The law is laid down ; there is no altcTation 
of the terms ; ‘ full of the Holy Ghost ’ is the condi- 
tion of all beneficent power. 

That is my first question, and its answer: Who 
saw the heavens opened ? The answer is : ‘ A man 
full of the Holy Ghost’. 

II. I will asK a second question : When did tliik 
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man, full of the Holy Ghost, see the heavens opened ? 
The answer is thixiefold. (1) First, after a great 
testimony, I do not know where to find the equal of 
this gi*and oration delivered by Stephen, the first 
martyr of the cross. When the people heard Stephen 
they took up stones to stone him. Here is the double 
effect of ti’ue preaching ; the great joy of those who 
believe in its aoctrine, and the mortal hatred of those 
who are averse to its discipline. We should be rich 
in our own historians. The great Apostles built 
themselves imon historical foundations. Wherever 
the Apostle Paul was called upon to preach, he said : 
‘ Men, brethren, and fathers, I will tell you how the 
case stands ; I was in such and such a place, with such 
and such a purpose, and such and such was the issue \ 
Historical, personal, experimental — that is the true 
preaching, to know that though the form may not be 
fiutobiogi'aphical, yet such fire can only be accounted 
for by internal conviction, passionate enthusiasm, and 
jiersonal certitude as to th^ reality of friendship with 
(xod, 

(2) And in the next place the heavens were opened 
to the expiring martvr when he was in apparent 
defeat. He had delivered his speech, and it would 
appear almost as if everybody had left his side. The 
case was going against him ; the case, likening it to a 
written brief or testimony, was torn to pieces before 
his eyes and thrown away and spat upon before the 
fire seized it to consume it for ever. It was then the 
dying maityr saw the heavens opened. Fear not 
them that kill the body, and after that have no more 
that they can do ; but fear Him Who can cast or 
kill both body and .soul in hell. 

(8) And thii-dly, and last of all, it was when 
heaven seemed to nave almndoned him. So the un- 
believers have mocked the martyr; so they have said 
in wickednes.s : God cared nothing for His martyr. 

III. My third question is, What did the great 
vision for Stephen? It enaliled him to offer the 
finest priestly prayer but one recoi-ded in .biblical 
history. ‘And he kneeled down, and cried with a 
loud voice, I^rd, lay not this sin to their charge*; 
and then the weary man ‘fell asleep’. That was one 
of the supreme miracles : the stones struck him, the 
blood flowed, life reeled, and in these last moments 
the grace of God so operated upon Stephen’s heart 
that he forgave his enemies and asked God to forgive 
them, saying, ‘ Lord, lay not this sin to their charge *. 
It was an echo of the cross, it was the cross glorified. 
ITiis was a mightier deliverance than if some strong 
angel had avenged his suffering on the spot and 
delivered him back to life again, he not having the 
spirit of forgiveness. — ^Joseph Parker. 

Refebbnobb. — VII, 56. — S. H. Fleming, Fifteen Minute 
Sermons for thePeopUf p. 143. W. P. S. Bingham, Sermons on 
Easter Subjects^ p. 204. F. D. Maurice, Sermons^ vol. v. p. 59* 
Ibid, The Acte of the ApostleSf p. 85. Expositor (4th Series), 
Tol. iii. p. 31 ; ibid, (5th Series), vol. ii. p. 172 ; ibid, (6th 
Series), vol. v, p. 80. VII. 58.— Spurgeon, Smnons^ voL IL 
No. 2948. B^spositof (5th Series), voL ill. p. 343 ; ibid, vol. v. 
p.441. 


THE FIRST CHRISTIAN MARTYR 

(St. Stephen's Day) 

‘ And they stoned Stephen. —A cts vii. 59. 

St. Augustine dwells on the significance of this 
festival occurring on the day after that of our Lord’s 
Nativity, alluding to the martyrdom of a saint being 
called his birthday. ‘I'he birthday of the Lord,’ he 
says, ‘ when He put on the clothing of our flesh, that 
of His servant, when he laid that clothing aside ; that 
of the Lord when He was made like unto us, that of 
His servant when he was brought most near unto 
Christ. For as Christ being born was united unto 
Stephen, so Stephen by dying was united unto Christ’ 
Why has the Church assigned to St. Stephen the 
first place among the three festivals that immediately 
follow Christmas? Not simply because he wAs the 
first martyr. There are other reasons, and they are 
significant 

I* As an Encouragement to those In the Lowest 
Station and Office. — St Stephen was a deacon only, 
a newly-made deacon, and therefore the very lowest 
in ecclesiastical degree. 

II. As an Encouragement to All Believers. — 

Having never known Christ in the flesh, but coming 
to view as it were after t^e days of the Son of Man 
upon earth were ended, St Stephen may be con- 
sidered to represent the whole body of believers who 
have lived since the Gospel. 

III. He was the First Believer in Christ who 
Sealed his Faith with his Blood. — He reminds us 
that the sufferings of Christ’s martyrs are very precious 
indeed in Christ’s sight ; that the crown of martyrdom 
brings him who wears it very near indeed to his I>ord. 

iV. St. Stephen was a Martyr both In Will 
and Deed. — The Holy Innocents underwent martyr- 
dom in deed but not in will, and the Evangelist St. 
John in will but not in deed. 

THE MARTYRDOM OF STEPHEN 

{St. Stephen's Day) 

they stoned Stephen, calling upon God, and sayingt 
Lord Jesus, receive my spirit’— Acts vii. 59. 

The early martyrs were affectionately revered by the 
members of the early Christian Church because of 
their sincere and lasting devotion to the cause of their 
glorified Lord. Hence, among others, the anniversaiy 
of the martyrdom of St Stephen, which occurred in 
the thirty-fourth year of the Christian era, was duly 
and meetly observed. Some have spoken of him not 
only as the first of Christian martyrs, but as the 
greatest of all Christian martyrs. 

1. His Character. — He was a man of good repute. 
This is evident from the office he sustained in the 
Apostolic Church. He was elected to be a deacon in 
it ; and, accoitling to the Fathers, he held the primacy 
over the other deacons. He was also a man of 
strong faith. It is Divinely said that he was * fall of 
faith . This kept the eye of his soul fixed on Jesus, ' 
fitted him for eai*th, and matured him for heaven. 
He was likewise a man of deep pie^. St. Luke 
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alH: nis ih:\t he was ‘full of the Holy Ghost ^ Full 
of hVht and love because lull of Deity, his peace 
flowed like a river. He was a man of great courage. 
'Fhe advocacy of the truth as it is in Jesus exposed 
him to fierce persecution, but he stood up nobly for 
it. And when he exclaimed with rapture, ‘Behold, 
I see the heavens opened, and the Son of man stand- 
ing on tlie right hand of God,’ they stopped their 
ears, and with one accord fell upon him, cast him out 
of Jthe city, and stoTied him. 

II. His Martyrdom. — The tragic punishment they 
inflicted upon him w^as one legally denounced against 
la^torious criminals. This was the punishment of 
a blasphemer, and to this awful kind of death St. 
Stephen yielded himself. Yet how fiendish the con- 
duct of the men who accomplished it! But this 
death, albeit inhuman and diabolical, was met with 
j)rayer. No better proof could be given of the power 
and goodness of the religion of Jesus Christ. Death, 
though it came to Stephen in this merciless way, 
was but a sleep. This beautiful representation is 
indicative of rest and peace. Stephen had done his 
work, had accomplished his warfare. ‘ Absent from 
the body,’ he was ‘ present with the Lord/ 

Acts vu. 59. 

In the m-dst of the acute bodily pain which he 
endured during that night and the succeeding morn- 
ing, he expressed his resignation and confidence 
chiefly in the language of Scripture, and often repeated 
favourite sentences from the Psalms in Hebrew. . . . 
Perceiving nature to be nearly exhausted, his friends 
I'equested him to give them a token that he departed 
in peace; upon which he jepeated the last words of 
the martyr Stephen, and l)reathed gently away. — 
McCrik’s Life of Andrew Melville^ vol. ii. p. 440. 
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A STORY OP CONVERSION 

* And he arose and went ; and, behold, a man of Ethiopia.*— 
Acts viii. 27, etc. 

Philip the deacon was one of the most active Evangel- 
ists. Only one or two scenes in his obedient and 
strenuous career find a place in the panorama of 
iVets ; but these make it clear that he was a man of 
whom, had there been space enough, the New Testa- 
ment might well have told us a great deal more. 

I like the hopefulness of Philip, as he advances to 
his new task. Remember, he had just bee n imposed 
upon by a bad man at Samaria, when Simon the 
Sorcerer, a kind of false Christ, had tried to buy the 
Holy Spirit. That was a bitterly disappointing ease, 
yet Philip went on evangelising just the same. He 
would not throw up his mission in disgust, because 
Simon had turned out a sham ; here he is, a few days 
later, guiding an earnest man to th(‘ Redeemer. 

I. The eunuch for whose help Philip had come was 
seeking God. He was not by biiih a member (^f the 
Jewish race; but by choice he had become, so to 
speak, an associate-member ; or, in more technical 
language, a proselyte. And now on his way home 
he held open before him the scroll of the Prophet 
Isaiah, and ivas reading it attentively. In the circum- 
stances nothing was more natural than for Philip, 
the lonely traveller, to join the larger caravan ; and, 
as he moved close up to the chariot, he heard the 
treasurer reading — reading aloud, as the Eastern way 
is — reading that deep and moving lyric of vicarious 
sorrow, the fifty-third chapter, which delineates the 
siiffei ings of the Servant of the Ix>rd. How the scene 
stands out ! — the patient earnest-faced reader, with 
lines of perplexity on his brow, as he cons the vei*ses 
over ana over again ; and near by, keeping pace with 
the wheels, biding his time, Philip, the man of wise 
counsel and big heart, Christ’s true preacher and am- 
bassador. 

II. Hie eunuch had no sooner got l^hillp seated 
at his side, than he began to ply him witli cjiiestions 
about salvation. How afraid we all are of religious 
talk ! How we pride ourselves on our reserve, and 
how ready we are to freeze up any wami, eager soul 
who is not quite so taciturn as we are ! There was 
an Indian gentleman who once came to this country 
because he had been filled with an insatiable desire 
to learn all he could about immortality, and he sup- 
jiosed people in England could tell him something. 
He went to London, and to his neighbour at table 
one evening he said : ‘ I should like to know what 
you think about immortality He received the 
answer, ‘ Ah I in this country we don’t talk about 
these subjects at dinner’ ; and that was the end. I 
wonder what you would or could say, if at any time 
some one who really meant it were to ask you, ‘ What 
must I do to be saved ? ’ Could you put the matter 
in a few plain words? Could you speak^as one man 
to another ? And could you speak in the tone of one 
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who is passing on the Gospel that has first redeemed 
himself? 

III. It was the fifty- third chapter of Isaiah that 
Philip made his text that day. It is one of the 
holiest spots in all the Bible, at which a great multi- 
tude of souls have found God. We, as we read it, 
feel the wondrous tenderness and power with which 
it portrays Christ’s sacrifice, and all the virtue of 
His redeeming sympathy. Just then the Ethiopian 
knew nothing of all that : yet he, too, was melted and 
subdued by the picture of the Man of Sorrows. He 
read once moretne description of the great Sin-bearer 
— the verses in which it is clearly predicated of Him 
that His greatness is the result of His being, not the 
founder of a new school of thought, or the leader of 
a social reformation, nor even possessed of personal 
saintliness, but of His being a Sufferer. And in view' 
of this description, so moving in its mystery, he asked 
the question, going right to the heart of things : Of 
whom speaketh the prophet this ? Yes ; the question 
for religious faith, the question best worth asking, 
and the answer to which ans wet’s at the same time all 
the others, is just that which confronts us here : Who 
is the Rearer of human sin ? 

It was a great (iospel text ; none better could have 
offered, in all the Old Testament ; and Philip was not 
the man to miss the oppoitunity. So he took the 
other where he found him, and from that spot led him 
on. No Christian worker can miss the h‘Sson. Ac- 
cept people just whei-e they are ; and seek the path 
that leads to Christ precisely from where they stand. 

IV. On the swift conversion followed, as swiftly, an 
eager confession of new faith. For acts of trust have 
sequels. Every wliere in that day, of coui'se, as in 
haithenism still, the obvious and natural mode in 
which a man could signify his personal belief in Jesus 
was an open and deliberate submission to the rite of 
baptism. None of the elements of publicity were 
lacking now ; one can see the officers and servants of 
the retinue ciowding round to watch and comment 
and remember. In some pool or streamlet by the 
wayside, then, the sacrament took place, and the new 
d^gciple took the words of Christian confession on his 
lips. 

V. Then, when they were come up out of the 
water, ‘ the eunuch went on his way I’ejoicing. He 
had found Jesus Christ, and realised Christ’s personal 
love for him ; and depend upon it, whatever else he 
understood of Christian doctrine, he knew this, that 
Christ had become his inseparable companion for 
ever and for ever. Far away in distant Ethiopia he 
would never feel forsaken or bewildered any more, for 
the great secret was now his. That touch on the 
hem of Jesus’s garment had made him whole. And 
therefore, as he went his way back into the heathen 
darkness, perhaps to meet a cruel fate, it was with a 
30ul made brave and glad by the presence that solves 
all difficulties and satisfies all hearts. — H. Mackin- 
rosH, I/ife on Ood/s Plan, p. 102. 
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THE ETHIOPIAN CONVERT 

* And the eunuch answered Philip, and said, I pray thee, of 
whom speaketh the prophet tills ? of himself, or of some 
other man ? Then Philip opened his mouth, and began at 
the same scripture, and preached unto him Jesus.’ — Acts 
vm. 34. 35. 

Our theme is the marvellous story of the conversion 
of the Ethiopian eunuch. Three factors go to make 
up this eventful naiTative. 

I. The Ethiopian eunuch as the subject. He con-^ 
stitutes the central figure of the story. (1) Who 
then is he? He was an African, a swarthy descend- 
ant of Ham the father of Canaan the cursed, and by 
descent is connected with Nimrcnl, the first founder of 
the ungodly empires of the world (Gen. x. 6, 8). 
(2) Whence came he? He came from Ethiopia, a 
country called Cush in the Old Testament, including 
what now is known as Nubia and Abyssinia. (8) 
What is he? He was an eunuch. Among Oriental 
nations eunuchs were numerous ; but in Israel they 
were forbidden. By a special law they wei’e excluded 
from the congi*eg/ition of the liOrd. They were dis- 
qualified for membci-ship in the Jewish Church. If 
Moses rejected them, Jesus Christ received them. 
His office was honourable and lucrative. * He came 
to Jerusalem for to worship.’ However distinguishcKl 
his rank, or honourable his office, or vast his revenue, 
there was a conscious need within, which neither rank 
nor honour nor wealth could satisfy. 

II. Let us glance at Philip the Chosen Instrument. 
Not the Apostle of that name, but Philip the Evange- 
list, one of the seven deacons solemnly set apart for 
the diaconate by prayer and the laying on of the 
hands of the Apostles (Acts vi. 5). Philip is called 
‘ the Evangelist,’ that is, a preacher of the Gospel, a 
proclaimer of the good news of salvation for the lost. 
He was the first to proclaim the Gospel of good news 
outside the holy city, the fii’st to preach that Gospel 
to the Samaritans. To this busy, successful Evangel- 
ist God sent an angel, to bid him leave at once his 
important field of toil and go to minister to this 
solitary Ethiopian courtier while on his homeward 

i 'ourney from Jerusalem. Why did not the angel go 
limself direct and teach the Ethiopian courtier? 
Why send Philip ? The angel had not the requisite 
fitness for such a 'mission. God has wisely and 
graciously appointed men and not angels to preach 
to us sinners the Gospel of salvation. 

III. God is the active agent, the Prime Mover in 
and throughout the whole of this marvellous story. 
(1) We sec the agency of God directing him to the 
fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, containing explicit refer- 
ence to the substitutional atoning sufferings of the 
Messiah. (2) We see God again working to provide 
a suitable agent to instruct and guide the anxious 
inquirer. (8) We see much of God in Philip’s prompt 
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obedience. (4) We see God again in the selection of 
the place where and the time when the Evangelist 
and the eunuch should meet. 

Learn — (1) How graciously God cares for the soul 
that seeks Him. (2) Do not despise your mission, 
even if God send you only to a solitary soul. (3) The 
joy of the soul when it finds Jesus and His salvation. 
— Richard Rorkrcs, My Closing Ministry, p. 245. 

Acts viii. 35. 

The preachers of the cross told, indeed, of a Healer, 
but of a rejected Healer. They told of a houseless 
wandei-er, of harlots and sinners, of shepherds and 
sowers and fishermen, of the wine-press and vine- 
dressera, of father and mother and of family life, of 
marriage and festival, of the bridegroom and his 
friend. They spoke of suffering and of failure and 
of unrecognised death. Then men saw in all this 
something different from the bright sun-god of the 
Hellenes, or the fated Balder of the chivalrous North, 
and said with whispered breath to themselves and 
to each other, ‘ This is the God we need — J. H. 

SllORTHOUSE. 

llaFERiBNCBs. — VIII. 35. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxiv. 
No. 2044. VIII. 36. — F. S. Webster, The Record, vol. xxvii. 
p. 676. VIII. 36, 37. — J. Keblo, Village Sermons on the 
Baptismal Service, p. 154. VIII. 37. —Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol, xlvii. No. 2737. VIII. 39. — Archbishop Temple, Chris- 
tian JVorld Pulpit, vol, Iv. p. 361. J, Keble, /or 

Sundays after Trinity, p. 240. R. W. HUey, A Year* s Sermons, 
vol. Hi. p. 264. A. Maclaren, The PVearied Christ, p. 212. 
VIII. 40.~/5^. p. 42. 

Acts ix. 

Da. Marcus Dods wrote at the age of sixteen to his 
sister Marcia : * Do you ever get any Greek read now ? 
I can tell you what I think a most beautiful passage 
— Saul’s conversion in the Acts ; you should read it, 
and also “Your old men shall dream dreams, etc.”* — 
Early Letters, p. 30. 

Rbperbnob.— IX. 1, 2.— F. D. Maurice, The AcU of the 
Apostles, p. 120. 

THE MAKING OF AN APOSTLE 

{The Conversion of St. Paul) 

*St Paul the Apostle.' — Acts ix, 1-9. 

This is the story of one of those profoundly significant 
events in history, on which the whole complexion of 
future thought and the course of future progress turn, 
St. Paul is one of those Titanic figurt .s uf the past 
about whom everything was on the large scale, both 
for himself and for the world. Intellectually, his 
views of truth have become a fundamental statement 
of the creed of nineteen centuries; practically, he is 
the master empire-buildei’ of the kingdom of God in 
the world. He laid hold upon the largest conceptions 
of his time — the Hebrew religion and the Roman 
Km}>ire — and he transformed them into the Christian 
Church. 

But it was not by the natural development of his 
genius that he did this. Up to a certain moment in 
his career his powers were running to waste, spending 
themselves in the most futile ways. At that moment 
something occurred which revolutionised his whole 


life, an upheaval of the very foundations of the roan. 
The word ‘conversion* is sometimes so lightly used 
that many earnest people ai*e inclined to avoid it. 
It often means simply the memory of an emotion, 
which has left the man without a master, and with- 
out a task. , But the gi'eatness of this man’s nature 
ensured the thoroughness of the change in him. 
Such a man’s conversion is a tremendous affiiir. 

I. It is to the questions that Paul asked that day 
that we turn with even deeper interest The first of 
them was, ‘ Who art Thou, Lord ? ’ He had felt 
before that all this pei*secution, this harrying 6f 
people at once so blameless and so inflexible, was far 
too cheap and easy a solution. Behind the new faith 
lay some mysterious power, that was good and not 
evil, associated with the name of Jesus. But though 
he had often before asked the question who Jesus was, 
^et it had been prejudice which asked it, while now 
it was conscience. He had been aggravated the 
power of the dead Nazarene who thwarted him at 
every turn. Who was he, this haunting ghost, this 
troubler of his times ? But now irritation has given 
place to shame, and conscience asks. Who art Thou, 
Loi*d? That change from prejudice to conscience 
was one point in which his question sets the type for 
such questions for ever. 

II. Another is, that he asked it of Jesus himself. 
He had formerly asked it of the Rabbis of his day, 
and now he might have inquired of the Apostles. 
But he was done with the Rabbis now, and he ex- 
pressly tolls us that it was thi*ee years before he met 
the Apostles. It is this that explains his powe?*. 
His truth was not a doctrine learned up by study ; 
it was his direct experience, his first-hana knowledge 
of Jesus C'hrist. 

III. Paul’s second question is practical, * What 
wouldst ITiou have me to do ? ’ As the former sets 
us beside the springs of his thought, so this reveals 
the sources of his activity. For such a man as Paul, 
conveision without commission would have been a 
sham and therefore an impossibility. But the great 
point to notice is that it was as a commission that he 
received hi^ life-work, and in that light that he always 
regarded it. — John Kelman, Ephemera Etemitatxs^ 
p. 27. 

Acts ix, 3 f. 

What intensity of light, what brilliancy of vision, 
would be sufficient to change the belief and character 
of a modern man of the world or a professional 
politician ? Paul had that in him which could be 
altered by the pathetic words of the Crucified One, 

‘ I am He whom thou persecutest ’. The man of the 
world or the politician would evade an appeal from 
the heaven of heavens, backed by the glory of sera- 
phim and archangel. — M. Rutherford, Miriam^ % 
Schooling, p. 118. 

THE CONVERSION OP SAUL 

Acts ix. 3-6. 

1. All who are brought into Christ’s kingdom are 
not brought by the same agency, but in the case of 
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Saul of Tarsus there was need of very special agency. 
There was need for some such vision as this, for the 
essential qualification of an Apostle was that he 
should be an eye and an ear witness of Jesus as 
risen from the cfead. 

II. Now, secondly, there can be no question that 
this visit was supernatural. God draws and man 
consents ; God teaches and man learns ; God gives 
and man accepts. 

III. Then the third point of interest is this, that 

the conversion was sudden. / 

IV. Fni-thor, we have in this case an illustration 
of the necessity of conversion. 

V. We have here an illustration of the uneasiness 
of the sinful lot. 

VI. Here we have an illustration how the best and 
the most can he made of a man. — G. Gi.adstone, 
Christian World Pvlpit, vol. liv. p. 22. 

CONVERSION OP ST. PAUL 
* And he fell to the earth, and heard a voice . . . Arise and 
go into the city, and it shall be told thee what thou must 
do.* — Acts ix. 4-6. 

Of all the followera of Christ, surely none had a life 
so full of interest and none had so great influence for 
the caus(* of Christ as St. Paul. 

I. The Apostle’s Early Days. — We are told that 
he was born of God-fearing j)arcnts. He early learned 
to keep righteousness and Jo walk according to the 
Law. In his early days he showed great promise and 
he was sent to Gamaliel to be trained and educated. 
The education of those days was different to that of 
our days. There was a prejudice against the use of 
any books except the sacred writings. At a meeting 
of learned men some passage of the Scriptures was 
taken as a text and made the subject of their con- 
vei’sation. Varipus intei-pre tat ions were given, alle- 
gories were told and suggested, and the ancient 
writings on the subject quoted. At this discussion 
young students were piesent to listen and to ask 
que.stion.s, and it is probable that from this system 
of education St. Paul acquired his power of aigument 
and his fluency of speech. We do not know of the 
social position of St. PauFs parents. It is not possible 
to say whether they lived in affluent circumstances 
or whether they were people of humble origin. St. 
Paul speaks of his trade as being that of a tent- 
maker, but this does not necessarilv imply that he 
had to labour with his hands for his living, for it was 
the custom amongst the Jews that every boy should 
be taught a trade. 

II. His Conversion. — The stoning of St. Stephen 
no doubt was a tiu'ning-point in the life of St. Paul. 
Augustine says that the Church owes St. Paul to the 
prayer of St. Stephen at that time. The spectacle 
of so much constancy, so much faith, so much love, 
could not possibly be lost. St. Paul went his way, 
but conscience began to work within him. To drown 
his conscience he took up the cause of pei’secution, 
and sought for letters patent to enable him to go to 
Damascus to arrest tnose he found of this Way, 
whether they were men or women, and commit them 


to prison. he could not go on like this for ever. 

He could not for ever stifle his conscience. In the 
very midst of his work, as he was ioumeying to 
Damascus, the Lord met him, and his conversion 
changed the whole course of his life.. Instead of per- 
secuting Christians, he was to teach the faith which 
once he denied. 

III. His Ministry. — Immediately after we find 
St. Paul going foiih and speaking to the people of 
Damascus, proving that this was the very Christ. 
But he could not remain in Damascus. As soon as 
the Jews got over their first astonishment at seeing 
this man, on whom they had relied to exterminate the 
Christians, as soon as they found that he himself was 
a Christian, they began to persecute him. He went 
into Arabia, the mountainous country where God 
spoke to Moses and Aaron and Elijah. He dwelt in 
solitude, convei-sing with his Lord and being instructed 
upon his future teaching. He went back to Jeru- 
salem, however, and taught. His mission was to the 
Gentiles, and he began a life of suffering ; but he was 
always full of zeal, full of energy, preaching the 
Gospel of Christ, teaching others that Christ had 
died for them, and bidding them turn from their evil 
ways, showing them that a life of surrender and de- 
votion to Christ's service is the life to be desired on 
earth. 

IV. A Pattern to Us. — ^This true and noble service 
for Christ should inspire us to be more like St. Paul, 
and to be more earnest, more fervent, more zealous 
in our daily life in upholding the cause of Christ, in 
striving to live such a life that we may turn others 
to Christ and let others take knowledge that we have 
been with Christ. May we grow daily more like 
St. Paul, devoting and surrendering our lives to the 
service of Christ. 

Rhfbrinces. — IX. 4-8. — Expontor (6th Series), vol. iiL p. 
356. IX. 5. — Spurgeon, SermonSy vol. xii. No. 709. J. G. 
Greenhougli, The Mind of Christ in St, Pauly p. 250. IX. 5^ 
6. — Spurgeon, SermonSy vol. xxvi. No. 1520. IX. 6. — Phillips 
Brooks, The Law of Orototh, p. 184. A. G. Mortimer, The 
OhwrcKa Lessons for the Christian Fenr, pt. iii. p. 68. 8. 

Baring-Gould, Village Preaching for Saints* Days, p. 58. 
R. S. Storrs, Christian World Pulpity vol. Ivii. p. 302. H. 
Wilmot-Buxton, Notes of Sermons for the Pear, pt i. p. 101. 
IX. 7 . — (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 192. 

‘A certain disciple at Damascus, named Ananias.’— Acts 

IX. 10. 

Mr. Robert Hichkns in The Holy Land (1910, |>. 
82) sayrs : ‘ The so-called house of Ananias, which is 
one of the few “ sights,” is now a subterranean chapel, 
small and remarkably ugly. It has two altars, and 
belongs to the Latins, who celebrate mass in it every 
Thursday. The floor is of stone, the diseased-looking 
roof is stained with patches of blue and white. A 
few wooden benches stand before the altars. A 
chapel on this site is said to have been the first 
chapel used for Christian worship.' 

Rbfb»bnoe8.— IX. 10.— Spurgeon, Sermonsy vol. xxxi. No. 
1838. IX. 11.— H. J. Wilmot- Buxton, Boly-Hde TeaMn§^ 
p. 55.1 Spurgeon, Sermonty vol. i. No. 16 , end vol. xxxi. No. 
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1860. IX. 13-16. — Ibid. vol. xvi. No. 944. IX. 15. — Bishop 
Talbot, Christian World vol. xlix. p. 196. J. J. 

Blunt, Plain Sermons, {Srd Series), p. 1 . 

Acts ix. 15, ifi. 

It is laid in the unalterable constitution of things : 
none c an aspire to act greatly, but those who are of 
force greatly to suffer. — Burke. 

' 1 will show him how gjeat thing^s he must suffer for My 
name’s sake. — Acts ix. 16 . 

Luther wrote on 10th July, 1518, to Wenceslaus 
Link of Niirnberg : ‘ . But I hope I am a debtor to 
Jesus Christ, who perhaps says to me also : ** I will 
sliow him how great things he must suffer for My 
name’s sake For if He does not say that, why has 
He placed me in the invincible office of this word ? 
or why did He not teach me something else that 
I should say? This was His holy will. The more 
they threaten, the more I trust ; my wife and my 
chilclren are provided for ; my fields, my house, my 
whole substance are all disposed of ; my glory and 
fame already vanished. One thing only remains — 
this weak and broken little body. If they destroy 
that, they will perhaps rob me of an hour or two of 
life, but they will not take away the soul. I sing 
with John Renchlin, “ He who is poor has naught 
to fear, for nothing can bo lo.se, but he is joyful in 
hof)e, because he expects to gain^'.*^ — E nokrs, 
fAilher's Brief wechsel, vol. i. p. 211. 

Rekkbknces.---IX. 16. — J. Vaughan, Fifty Sermons (9th 
Series), p. 48. Bi-^hoj) W'estcott, Preachy's Magazine., vol. 
iv. p. 86 . Arclihisliop Alexander, ('hrulian World Pulpit^ 
vol. Ivi i. p. 10 . IX. 18. — Expositor {bih Series), vol. vi. p. 
262. ibid. (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 188. IX. 10-22. — Ibid. 
( 6 th Series), vol. viii. p. 231. IX. 19-25. — Ibid. vol. i. p. 
78. IX. 20-22.~- Ibid. ( 7 th Series), vol. v. p. 204. IX. 23- 
25. — Ibid. vol. X. p. 351. IX. 26-28. — F. D. Maurice, 7'he 
A cts of the Apostles, p. 137. 

THE MAN OF GENEROSITY 

* When Saul was come to Jerusalem, he assayed to join him- 
self to the disciples ; but they were all afraid of him, and 
believed not that he was a disciple. But Barnabas took 
him, and brought him to the apostles.’— Acts ix. 26 , 27 . 

Barnabas is one of those minor characters of Scripture 
who at once gain and lose by their proximity to a 
greater figure. He gains doubtless much from his 
relation to the gigantic figure of Paul, for it was 
in company with him that his best work was done. 
Aik! yet, perhaps, he suflTei-s more ; for the friend with 
whom he walks is so colossal that we forget all when 
we sec him. 

Barnabas suffers more than this. He is known as 
the man who quarrelled with the great Apostle. The 
two men differed about Mark and parted, so far as 
we know, not to mjjet on earth. The Bible says 
nothing of the right and wrong of that quarref. It 
state.s the matter impartially, and leaves us to draw 
our own concln.sions. But our sympathies naturally 

f ;o with the man we like best, and Baniabas has had 
ess than justice from the lovers of Paul. It has been 

It need hardly be mentioned that at this time Luther was 
still a monk, with neither wife, children, nor property. 


said that he was weak and Paul strong, and that he 
was justly punished by his after obscurity. Or at 
best, it is said, both were wrong and bojh suff’ered. 

For my part I take a different view. I think 
Barnabas was in the right in this quarrel. A study 
of the passages where he is mentioned in the New 
Testament will, I believe, show that, and show that 
his motives there as elsewhere were of a noble kind. 
These passages are mainly three. There is, first, his 
selling his land for the poor ; there is, secondly, his 
taking the suspected Saul by the hand and intro- 
ducing him to the Apostles ; and there is, thirdly, his 
quarrel over Mark, where he insists on giving that 
unfortunate young man another chance. 

These passages are all of a piece. They set 
Barnabas before us as emphatically ‘ the man of 
fjenerotiity *. The first is genei osity of the hand ; 
the second is generosity of the mind ; the third is 
generosity of the heart. Let us look at these three 
generosities to-night. They bring before us one of 
the finest types of manhood we can imitate — the 
truly generous man. 

I. Consider, first, his generous hand. He sold his 
property, and gave it all for Clirist. 

The generosity of that deed is measured not by 
what he gave, but by what he left. That is always 
so. Generosity is not a sura in addition. It is a sum 
in subtraction. A poor man’s penny is more than 
a rich man’s shilling. Christ sits over the treasury 
still, and to Him the two mites may be inoi-e than 
two sovereigns. Some of the most generous givers 
I have known were servant girls. 

Barnabas is the man of generosity, not only because 
he gave much, but because that much was his all. 
Can you do that ? 

II. I pass now to the .second phase of the generosity 
of Barnabas — generosity of the mind. 

It does not always happen that the man who is 
generous with his wealth is generous in his judgments 
of men. On the contrary, the wealthy giver is apt 
to be the narrow giver. He tends to become .self- 
important, and is therefore apt to l)e got at by men 
who Hatter him or further his chejished nostrums. 
Anything, therefore, that is out of the line of his 
ac!custumed thoughts is suspected and frowned upon. 
Hence, not always, but often, a generous pocket does 
not mean a generous mind. 

It is a beautiful addition to the character of 
Barnabas that his mind was as open as his hand. 
A strange convert has come to tne disciples — the 
strangest ever seen. 

Barnabas came forward. He took the young 
disciple by the hand, and gave him the weight of his 
influence — the influence of wealth and character. 
He told of h^ wonderful conversion, of his retire- 
ment into 2 \rabia, where for two years he had been 
wi’estling with the problem of redemption by grace. 
‘ It is not sudden at all,* he said. * Accept him, I 
beseech you,* he added to the leaders of the Church. 
‘ Believe me, he is a gift from God. Let not prejudice 
mar “ a chosen vessel ** of the Holy Spirit* 
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That saved Paul, and when at Antioch a little 
later a new move was started, it was the same 
Bamabaa who sought him out again, and put him to 
the work. He was the introducer of the Apostle of 
the Gentiles to his lifers work. 

HI. Once more we see in Barnabas, not merely 
n ^enerous hand and a generous mind, hut also a 
generous heart. He made allowance for the 
weaknesses of men. 

This brings us to the most painful thing in his 
life — his difference with Paul. In his first mission 
tour he had taken so prominent a place that the 
Lystrians had called him 'the King of the Gods,* 
while Paul was only his 'chief speaker'. But now 
Mark has come between them. He had played the 
coward in that first journey, and gone home 'to 
his mother*; but he was very sorry, and wanted to 
make amends for the past. ' But no,' says Paul — 

He that will not when he may, 

When he vvill, he shall have nay. 

‘ Ah, but you must not be too hard,’ savs Barnabas. 

Phough he failed once, he need not fail a second 
time.’ ' I can’t help it,* said the great Apostle. 

* This is a difficult service. I must have reliable men.’ 
‘I will answei’ for him this time,’ said Barnabas. 

' No,' was the reply. ' It must not be. He won't 
•ome with me ! ’ 

And the (|U iiTel was so sharp that they parted, 
never in Scripture story to meet again. Barnabas 
took Maik and sailed to Cyprus. Paul took Silas 
and sailed into the world. Never again do we hear 
of him visiting the isle, where, tradition .says, Barnabas 
laboured faithfully till he died. 

( Be generous in hand, in mind, in heart — that is 
the threefold message of Barnabas. — W. Mackintosh 
Mack AY, Bible Types of Modern Men, p. 89. 

Rkferkncb. — IX. 29. — W. H. Evans, Sermons for the 
(%nrcKe Year, p. 232. 

Acts ix. 31. 

^HK history of the nineteenth century cannot be con- 
cluded in the words, ‘ Then had the Churches rest *. 
Unquestionably there are numbers within them who 
have found rest. . . . Undoubtedly there are numbers 
of men whose reflections are naturally directed into 
healthy and spiritual chnnnels, and ai*e undisturbed 
by the seethe and turmoil of the age. We are, how- 
ever, engaged not in considering our age as a whole, 
but one feature of it — that of unrest. And no one 
with any just appreciation of his day will deny that 
there are hundreds of men, and especially of young 
men, who might be giants in the cause of righteous- 
ness and purity, but who are inefficient because they 
find no solid ground beneath their feet— T. J. Hardy, 
The Gospel of Pain, pp. 24, 25. 

Rrferbncss. — IX. 31. — Archbishop Benson, Christian 
W<yrld Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 182. Expositor (4th Series), vol. 
iv. p. 89; ibid, (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 92. IX. 32-36.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxii. No. 1316. IX. 34. — Brooke 
Herford, Courage and Cheer, p. 178. IX. ,36. — A. H. Brad- 
lord, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 28. 


Acts ix. 36, and x. 4. 

Compare Charlotte Bronte s criticism of Miss Kava- 
i nagh's Women of Christianity : ' She forgets, or 
does not know, that Protestantism is a quieter creed 
than Romanism ; as it does not clothe its priesthood 
in scarlet, so neither does it set up its good women 
for saints, canonise their names, and proclaim their 
good works. In the records of man, their almsgiving 
will not perhaps be registered, but heaven has its 
account as well as earth.’ 

Rekkrknoks. — X. 1. — A. G. Mortimer, The Church's Lesson 
1 for the Christian Year, pt. iii. p. 80. Expositor (6th Series), 
vol. iv. p. 194 . X. 2. — Christianity in Daily Conduct, p. 31, 

^ X. 2-4. — Expositor {t>t\\ Series), vol. ix. p. 219. X. 3. — Ibid, 
j (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 448. 

j ALMSOIVINQ 

; * Thy prayers and thine alms are come up for a memorial before 
God.’ — Acts x. 4. 

Sermons on almsgiving aim at setting forth the 
rationale of giving to God ; and they are not so 
I frequent as they ought to l>e, considering the pro- 
I minence given to the subject in Holy Scripture ; 
j because (a) they are unpopular. People who never 
I forget themselves are apt to do so when asked tor 
I money. (6) There is a dread lest by preaching upon 
j almsgiving the preacher should not appear to be 
j presLcthing the Gospel ; lest He should seem to attri- 
; bute efficacy to something else besides the blood of 
i Jesus. 

i I. Let us Appeal to Holy Scripture. — Our Lord 
! taught this duty indirectly by parables, e,g. Dives 
! and lAzarus; the steward; directly, 'Give alms of 
j such things as ye have’ (St. Luke xl 41). 'Sell that 
j ye have and give alms' (St. Luke xi. 83). In the 
! Sermon on the Mount He alludes to it as an acknow- 
ledged duty. St. Paul says : ‘ Upon the first day of 
the week let every one of you lay by him in store, 
as God hath prospered him’ (1 Cor. xvi. 2). 'He 
that soweth sparingly shall reap also sparingly, and 
he that soweth bountifully shall reap also bounti- 
fully. God loveth a cheerful giver' (2 Cor. ix. 6, 
7 ; Eph. IV. 28). ‘ Charge them that are rich in 

this world that they do good, that they be rich in 
good works, ready to distribute’ (1 Tim. vl 17, 
18; Heb. vi. 10; xiii. 16). Also, in solemn pictures 
of the Last Judgment, the virtue of showing mercy, 
sympathy, unselfishness, that is, in its broadest sense, 
almsgiving, is extolled by our Lord, and conti*a8ted 
with its opposite, the vice of selfishness. From these 
passages we gather three things : — 

(а) Our Lord does not command us to give 
alms, He assumes it as a duty : to assume is stronger 
than to command, for to command presupposes an 
indisposition to do what is commanded. ‘ When ye 
do your alms ' ; ' When ye pray ' ; ' When ye fast 
He assumes these duties ana puts forward the pure 
motive for doing them. 

(б) Almsgimng and prayer are mentioned side 
by side, ' When ye do your alms ’ and ' When ye 
prav ' : * Thy prayers ana thine alms * : not the one 
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without the other, but the one as the correlative of 
the other, the alms as one wing of the pmyers. 

(c) A certain spiritual force is attributed to 
almsgiving — ‘ Break off thine iniquities by showing 
mercy ’ (Dan. iv. 27). ‘ Lay up for yourselves treasures 
in heaven^ (St Matt vi. 20). ‘Give aims of such 
things as ye have, and behold all things are clean 
unto you * (St. Luke xi. 41). * Provide yourselves bags 
which wax not old, a treasure in the heavens which 
faileth not* (St Luke xii. 33). ‘God loveth a cheer- 
ful giver’ (2 Cur. ix. 7). 

II. How shall I Give? — Moved by strong appeals 
or by personal interest, we give ; but why, as a rule, 
is it uecessary to resort to bazaars, entertainments, 
charity dinners, and sermons to raise money for Chris- 
tian objects ? Because too many require to be amused, 
attracted, aroused, provided with something in return 
for their money, before they will give. 

(а) We must give on principle and not on im- 
pulse. We must give systemically. 

(б) What rule then shall we adopt in our alms- 
giving t We ought to give a fixed proportion of 
our income every year. This proportion will vary 
according to a man’s means ; to his own Master each 
of us must stand or fall. 

(c) How shall I distribute my alms f First of 
all, poor relations : then sick and poor in your own 
parish ; then the parochial funds, the Church fund ; 
then the missions of the Church at home and abroad. 
Then the support of those institutions of the land 
which care for those who are in trouble, sorrow, need, 
sickness, or any other infirmity. 

lliere are two ways by which we can best carry out 
the duty of almsgiving; through the offertory, in 
secret, so that our left hand ktiows not what our right 
is doing ; and by subscriptions, that we may exert 
the fX)wer of example, and stimulate those who are 
not giving as they should, and induce them to do so 
when they .see our good works. 

Rbperrncks. — X. 6. J. Parker, The Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
p. 60. S. Killer, Ohristvm World Pulpit, vol. Ixxiii. p. 262. 
X. 7. — E. H. Hiokerstetli, Thoughts in Past Years, p. 296. 
X. 10. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 376. 

THE VISION OF THE GREAT SHEET 

• And Peter saw heaven opened, and a certain vessel descend- 
ing unto him, as it had been a gfreat sheet knit at the four 
corners, and let down to the earth ; wherein were all man- 
ner of four-footed beasts of the earth and wild beasts, and 
creeping things, and fowls of the air.’— Ac is x. n, 12 . 

In this great sheet we see the winding-sheet of all 
that is transient, and ceremonial, and narrow. ^ lliat 
meeting between Peter and Cornel iii.s at Ca?saiea was 
more than a casual meeting between two individuals ; 
it was the union of the Jewish and Gentile races in 
that new Centre of humanity — »Jesus Christ. Let us 
study togellK r the Lessons of the Great Sheet. 

I. The Divine Origin of Christianity. — Wereadthat 
‘ Peter saw heaven opened, and a ceriAin vessel descend- 
ing unto him as it had been a great sheet, knit at the 
four corners, and let down to the eaiiJi '. The Gospel 
has not sprung up from the ground, it has come down 


to us from the skies. And it bears innumerable evi*- 
dences of its Divine descent From this Gospel, as 
from a fountain of eternity, has flowed a living in- 
fluence, carrying health, and freshness, and beauty, and 
blessedness wherever it ba^ gone. But mark this ; it 
is the Christianity of Christ that is going to renovate 
the world, and not the Christianity of Christendom. 
Alas ! the Christianity of Christendom has not always 
been the Christianity of Christ, but its counterfeit 
Let us go right back to the Fountain-head, for the 
world never longed so much for Christ, ‘ the flower of 
man and God,’ as it does to-day. 

II. The Divine Origin of the Human Race. — The 
sheet, with its miscellaneous contents, came down 
from above, and this suggests to us the Divine origin 
of all men. The Gospel that gave the world a new 
conception of God has also given it a nobler concep- 
tion of man. In its respect for man, as man, the 
Gospel stands alone among the great religious systems 
of the world. 

III. The Universality of the Gospel. — The ‘sheet ’ 
was a great one, fastened at the four comers ; or, as 
Dean Alford has it, ‘ held by four rope-ends '. All 
other religions are little sheets, because territorial ; 
but the Gospel is a great sheet, because univei*sal. 
It will have the whole Pantheon to itself, so that it 
is at one and the same time the most universal, and 
yet the most exclusive^ of all religions. Truth is 
truth in all the worlds of God, and it must be dissem- 
inated at all cost. True religion, like tme art, 
knows no frontiers. 

IV. Man is the Heaven-sent Ambassador to 
Man. — In this story, we have Cornelius sending to 
Joppa for Peter. And God expects every saved soul 
to be a soul -saviour. We must be finders of men. 
The incoming blessing must be followed by the out- 
going energy. It is an undeniable truth that a Church 
grows downward in firmness and upward in holiness, 
in proportion as it gi'ows outward m Divine compas- 
sion. Kepler once said that he was thinking over 
again the thoughts of God ; and we must feel over 
again the feelings of Christ.—J. Ossian Daviks, Old, 
Yet Ever New, p. 159. 

Rbpkrknceb. — X. 14. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxi. No. 
1823. X. 22. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. i. p. 223. X. 28. 
— F. D. Maurice, 'The Acts of the Apostles, p. 148. Expositor 
(5th Series), vol. x. p. 147. X. 29. — E. G. Gauge, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xliii. p. 163. X. 30. — Expositor (4th 
Scries), vol. i. p. 360 ; ibid. (5th Series), vol. i. p. 16. X. 
33.— J. Bowstead, Practical Sermons, vol. ii. p. 208. X. 34. — 
Expositor {6th. Series), vol. vi. p. 60. X. 34, 36. — F. B. Wood- 
ward, Sermons (2nd ^ries), p. 37. X. Expositor (6th 

Series), vol. ix. p. 122. X. 36. — R. F. Horton, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. Ixx. p. 363. X. 36. — B. J. Snell, The 
Widening Vision, p. 3. Spurgeon, Sermons, voL xvL No. 962. 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 190. 

THE GOOD PHYSICIAN 

* Who went about doing good and healing.*— Acts x« 38. 
There are many beautiful titles which at various 
times have been ascribed to Jesus Christ, but there is 
none perhaps more beautiful and more appropriate 
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^ia the only Physician for human infirmities and the 
Holy CliaAaer for the sick soul.^ 

II. So much for the past. Let us look now to the 
present. Let us see, if we can, in what manner Jesus 
Christ is already, or may become, the Good Physician 
of the suffering men and women of our day. Now, 
into the subject of physical healing I cannot nere enter 
in detail. Yet a very few words in passing I desire to 
8^. Our Loid, I asK you to notice, was in the habit 
or healing not only the souls but also the bodies of 
men. The Apostles, again, in the Spirit of the Loid, 
healed not only the soms but also the bodies of men. 
And both our Lord and His Apostles very evidently 
anticipated that physical healing would be one of the 
i-esults of the working of Christ^ Spirit in the Chris- 
tian Church. Nor even now, among the children of 
that Church, has the belief in Chrises action on men’s 
bodies quite died out ; in our own Communion, at 
least, on every occasion that the Eucharist is admin- 
istered the formula is said, ‘The Body of our Lord 
Jesus Christ that was given for thee, pi*eservc thy 
body * — thy body — ‘ and soul unto everlasting life ’. 
And after all, is not this doctrine that the Good Phy- 
sician cures even physical diseases intrinsically reason- 
able ? It is right without doubt to pay homage to the 
science and skill of our doctors ; but it is simple folly 
not to reckon with the truth that there is in recovery 
a spii'itual as well as a materia] factor, and that no 
one so effectively as Jesus Christ can set in motion 
this curative force. Yes, even to-day Christ does in 
a real sense heal the bodies of men ; nor, I think, do 
we receive the full Gospel of the Good Physician so 
long as that comforting fact be not acknowledged. 

III. But the healing of the body, after all, is second- 
ary. Our chief and most pressing interast is the res- 
toration of the soul. This is our foremost business. 
This is our great concein. Here is the sphere in which 
the whole process of healing must of necessity begin. 
Now it seems to me that the men of the twentieth 
century, no less than the men of the Roman imperial 
era, are keenly alive to the fact that their soul is in 
need of healing. ‘Humanity up to this day,’ writes 
Maeterlinck, ‘has been like an invalid tossing and 
turning on his couch in search of repose ’. We are 
conscious in our nature of a radical disoider. Our 
music is out of tune. Our flowers have lost colour 
and fragrance Our sunshine is flecked with shadow. 
Maxim Gorky, speaking of the histories of his Russian 
outcasts, writes ! ‘ Each story was unfolded before us 
like a piece of lace in which black threads predomi- 
nated ’. And the description might, perhaps, not un- 
fairly be applied to all the story of the modem spirit. 
The black pi-edominates. Through the sweetest melody 
of modem poetry, through the grandest achievements 
of modem aii:, through the Aepest utterances of 
modem science and philosophy, through the manifold 
different expressions of the spirit of the age, there run 

parting new life, new joy, new hope, to body and mind \ those threads — those gloomy strands of ruin and of 
alike new energy and power. ‘There i.s but one Phy- | wrong Can we really deny, then, that the soul of us 
sician,’ St. Ignatius cries, ‘Jesus Christ our Lord.’ is sick? Surely the old lament of such a one as St 
‘ITie Word of the Father,’ says Clement of Alexandria, Bruno has not lost its force. ‘It is not merely the 
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than that of The Good Physician ’. This title is not, 
indeed, diiectl^ bestowed on our Loid by any New 
Testiiment writer ; yet it is inevitably suggest^, not 
only by several isolated peussages — as, for example, the 
saying, ‘ They that are whole have no need of a phy- 
sician, but they that are sick. I am not come to call 
the righteou.s but sinners to repentance * — but also by 
the general tenor of the Gospel nan ativa Our Lord 
is there consistently depicted as the Physician of man- 
kind. His life was an epic of healing. Wherever 
He went He radiated health. Tlie side bodies were 
made sound, the feeble souls grew strong, the doors of 
God vvei-e opened to the spirits about to perish. Such 
was the historic manner ot the epiphany of Christ, of 
H is manifestation to His own contemporaries. ‘ He 
went about,’ records the first Evangelist, ‘preach- 
ing the good news of the kingdom and healing.’ 
‘ Who went alx)ut doing good and healing,* says 
St. Peter. 

I. Now when the Gospel of the Good Physician 
went out into the Roman world, that world in a curi- 
ous way had l>een made ready to receive it. For in 
the age of the Caesars the people, it would seem, were 
much taken up with the question of healing. They 
had .somehow become distract ingl^ aware of sickness. 
They felt that they were ill ; ill in body, ill in soul ; 
mortally ill. And they longed to be made well. So 
they turned in their need to rel ’gion, and (asHamack 
has pointed out) there took place about this time a 
great revival of the cult of ^Esculapiiis, the pagan god 
of healing. Men made pilgrimages to his temples as 
they travel to sanatoria and watering-places to-day. 
They brought gifts to the god and dedicated their 
lives to him. In their physical and spiritual infirm- 
ities they prayed to him as one who was ‘ most loving 
toward men,’ as ' God the Saviour*. Do you remem- 
ber a passage in the Epistle to Titus which speaks of 
‘ the kindness of God our Saviour and His love toward 
men ’ ? ’Phe phraseology is interesting, since the title 
‘ God the Saviour ’ was the familiar name for the 
healer /I^"-culapiu8, .while the adjective of the noun 
translated ‘ love toward men ’ was the peculiar, stand- 
ing epithet of tliat heathen deity. Into this sick 
Roman world, then, with its terrible sense of disorder 
and its feverish quest for health, Chiistianity made 
its way. It adapted itself deliberately to the neces- 
sities of the time. Deliberately it presented itself as 
the religion of recovery, as the means, the sole genuine 
means, of sanity and salvation. It offered the sick 
world health. The Church was declared the hospital 
of invalid humanity ; its doctrines and observances 
were the salutary remedies : its sacred books — how 
full they are of medicinal expressions ! — held the pre- 
scriptions for all cures. And in the wards of the great 
infirmary, attending on the patients, the faith of 
tiie early Christians saw a Good Physician — no quack 
doctor like iEsculapius, but a true Physician— im- 
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weaker part of niy nature which fails me/ he cries. 
‘It is the very strongest. My undei standing, will, 
and firmness, my spiritual might, all that is or may be 
virtue, is by my sin enfeebled.' But for us, as for the 
men of old, the Good Physician waits. For us, as for 
them, is the healing power of God put forth in Jesus 
Christ. Let us never forget that God wills us to be 
well. His purpose for us is pert*t‘ction and life ; His 
work is salvation. ‘ This,' says Clement of Alex- 
andria, ‘is the greatest and most royal work of God, 
the saving of mankind.' — F. Homes Duddek, The 
Guardian^ \^th January ^ 1910. 

1U>'erencks. — X. 38. — E. W, Attwood, Servwm for Clergy 
and Laitijj p. 252. Bishop Berowne, Christian ICorld Pulpit, 
vol. xliv. p. 66. Bishop Alexander, Verbtim Crucis, p. 128. 
Newman Smyth, Christian IVoi'ld Pulpit, vol xlv. p. 387- 
Spuiyooii, Sermons, vol. xi. No. 666, and vol. xvi. No. 028. 
VV. Sinclair, Christian Woi'ld Pulpit, vol. Iviii. p. 187. H. C. 
Wallace, ibid. vol. Ixxiii. p. 172. Expositor (otli Series), 
vol. V. p. 260; ibid. (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 67- X. 40, 41. 
— W. J. Hills, Sermons and Addre.^ses, p. 36. X. 41.— Ex 
posilor (7th Series), vol. v. p. 604. X. 42. — J. M. Whiton, 
Beyond the Shadow, p. 141. SpurjL'cou, Sermons, vol. xxv. 
No. 1476. Expositor ((ith Series), vol. vi. p. 404. X. 42, 
43. — Spurgeon, Sernnms, vol. xxvi. No. 1640. X. 43. — 
Bishop Alexander, Verbum Crucis, p. 128. Bi hop Browne, 
Messiah as Foretold and Expected, p. 1. Expositor {bX\\ Series), 
vol. ix. p. 422. X. 44.- Spiir^^^con, Sermons, vol. iv. No. 201. 
X, 44, 46. — Expositor {hi\\ Series), vol. ix. p. 103. X. 48. -- 
Ihid. (6th Series), vol. v. p. 43. XI. 2. — Expositor {Mh. Series), 
vol. vi. p. 296. XI. 16.- F. B. Meyer, Chruiian World Puh 
pit, vol. xlviii. p. 303. XI. 16. -Expositor {iMh Series), vol. x. 
p. 14. XI, 17. — F. 1). Maurice, The A eXs of the Apostles, p. 
160. XI. 18, — H. Alford, Quebec Chapel Sermons, vol. iii. p. 
236. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. i. No. 44. XI. 19-26. — Ex- 
positor (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 240, XI. 20, — Ibid. vol. iv. p. 
60. XI. 20-20, — Ibid. vol. vii. p. 467. XI. 21. - Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xxii. No. 1282. XI. 22, 23. — J. Kcble, Sermons 
for the Saints' Days, p. 234. 

ST. BARNABAS* EXHORTATION 

* They sent forth Barnabas . . . who, when he came, and had 

seen the grace of God, was glad, and exhorted them all, 

that with purpose of heart they would cleave unto the 

Lord.* — Acts xi. 22, 23. 

A vt:ry great work had been going on in Antioch. 
There had been many signal convorsions. It was after 
this ‘ Mission ' and these conversions that Barnabas, 
an older minister, came to Antioch. 

I. What St. Barnabas Saw.— Ib* saw the real, 
secret spring, the very c.sseiice of it all. ‘He s.iw the 
grace of God,' the free workings of God s own love, 
the decree.s of God's sovereignty, the acting of God’s 
omnipotence. ‘ And he was glad.' ‘ Glad ’ not only 
atul so much that men were made hajipy, or that men 
were saved, but that God was glorified, that His 

* grace * was manifested. ‘ When he had seen the 
grace of God, he was glad.' What did he do ? He 
was very je.alous that this ‘grace of God ' should con- 
tinue, continue and he matjnified. 

If. His Exhortation. — ‘That with purpose of heart 
they would cleave unto the Lord.’ The advice fits 
Christians of to-day. 


(a) Purpose of heart. This may have many ob- 
jects in view. 

(i) Purpose of heart. This may have many ob- 
jects in Whom you serve. 

(ii) That some besetting sin may be conquered. 

(iii) That there shall be greater earnestness in de- 
votion. 

(iv) ITiat there shall be more love in daily life. 

(v) That there shall be morc regularity und more 
freq\icncy of attendance at Holy Communion. 

( 0 ) * Cleave unto the Lord^ To ‘cleave to the 
Lord ' means to he feeling that He is your very life, 
that you are making Him your very necessity, and to 
he always trying to make Him closer, and closer, and 
closer, till you ai*e actually one with Christ. It is 
God 8 word for marriage : ‘ A man shall cleave unto 
his wife’. It is David's cry, when he could not raise 
his thoughts or disentangle himself from his worldli- 
nass: ‘ My soul clraveth to the dust'. It is like the 
limjiet to the rock. It knows that once separated 
from that rock it dies ! 

ST. BARNABAS THE APOSTLE 

* They sent forth Barnabas ... for he was a good man, and 
mil of the Holy Ghost, and of faith.’ — Acts xi. 22-24. 

AirrKR the niaityrdom of St. Stephen there followed 
‘a great jiersecution against the Church,' so that its 
members were scattered abroad into many regions. 
But those who had been scattered ‘ preached the Lord 
Jesus ' in Pheniee, and Cyprus, and Antioch, ‘ and the 
hand of the LonI was with them ; and a great number 
l)elieve(i,' e.specially at Antioch. These tidings com- 
ing to the ears of the Mother Church at Jerusalem, 
.so gladdened the hearts of its members that they sent 
Barnabas on a special mission to Antioch ; and no 
better man could they despatch to ascertain the truth 
or otherwis(' of what they had heard. The writer of 
the Acts describes his characteristics. 

(1) ‘lie was a good man.' ‘Good,' not in the 
coininon acccjitation of the term, but in the Divine. 
If a man live.s morally ; if he pays that which he 
owes ; if he be.stows hi.s goods to feed the poor ; if he 
confonns to the rules of society and the lorms of re- 
ligion, whatever his motives for so doing, by universal 
consent he is denominated ‘a good man '. Now the 
goodness of Barnabas involved all this. He was of 
the ti’ibe of I^vi ; a son of consolation as his name 
signifies, and as he was surnamed by his fellow- 
Apostlcs ; and so kind and charitable that he sold 
all his lands at Cyprus, and laid the money at the 
Apostles' feet at Jer usalem, that they might distribute 
to the necessities of the poor. But the goodness of 
Barnabas was Divine — the creation of the Holy 
Spirit; for He makes all really good men (John i, 

13), 

(2) lie was ‘ full of the Holy Ghost Not that he 
was with the Twelve, when, on the day of Pentecost, 
‘they were all filled with the Holy Ghost'; but it 
has been surmised that he was one of the converts 
nrade on that glorious day. Be this as it may, the 
same Divine privilege was granted to him. And it 
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had the same sanctifying effect in him, though not 
nc(‘ompanied by the gift of tongues. 

(3) He was also ‘ ulll of faith He was * strong in 
faith, giving glory to God \ And because he believed 
in (xod he njid faith in his mission. He knew and 
felt that Christianity was God’s living remedy for the 
world’s deadly ills, and therefore must ultimately prove 
efficacious in healing them. With this firm conviction, 
the offspring of his faith, he laboured most abundantly 
to sj)read it. 

Of hisvisitto Antioch theActs tells us twothings: — 

(1) The triumphs of Divine grace made him glad. 
He saw that the work was genuine, and that precious 
souls had been converted — that the cross of his de- 
spised Lord had prevailed. He was a perfect contrast 
to donah, who, because Divine mercy spared ‘more 
than six score thousand persons ’ in Nineveh, foolishly 
and angrily charged God foi’ His ‘ great kindness 
He was rather like David, who, when lie had seen the 
doing of the Lord, exclaimed, ‘Thou hast made me glad 
thmugh 'rh\ work ; I will triumph in the vvork of dliy 
hands \ 'This is a primary evidence of true saintliness. 

(2) He I'xhortcd the newly made converts to stead- 
fast ness. He knew that the same hostility and per- 
secution would be shown to those of Antioch which 
had been shown to their brethren at Jerusalem ; but 
\v^ also knew that, like the Captain of their salvation, 
they must he ‘made perfect through suffering’. So 
he exhorted them to Christ-like steadfastness. The 
staple of his animating address W 6 U 5 ‘that with pur- 
pose of heart they would cleave unto the Lord ’. The 
need nf this was paramount. Barnabas was himself 
an impressive example of the priiuiple he taught, 
l^ver did he ‘cleave unto the Lord \ From the mo- 
ment of his call to the ministry (Acts xiri, 2, 8) to the 
moment of his death he was found doing so. Nay, 
at his death he seemed more than ever the steadfast 
Apostle of Jesus. According to tradition, he ended 
his life where he began it — at Cyprus. One day he 
went into the synagogue of Salamis, and began, ns 
was liis w^ont, to prer»ch Christ to the assembly. Cer- 
tain Jews, who had c nme over from Syi ia to the island 
to stir up the people against him, laid their h aids on 
him, and confined him in the syniigogue until night, 
win n they dragged him t’oi th, stoned him to death, 
and then tried to burn his body to ashes. But his 
body is said to have resisted the power of the flames, 
though it did not that of the stones, and St. Mark 
buried it. Such a man takes rank as a leader among 
‘the glorious company of the Apostles’ and ‘the 
noble army of martyrs 

Refeiikncbs. — XL 23. — H. Arnold Thomas, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. Iv. p. 20. C. Perron, SerTtwn Outlines^ p. 
201. W. G. Rutherford, The Key of Knowledge, p. 88. 

THE CHARACTER OF ST. BARNABAS 

{For St Barnabas' Day) 

*Por he was a g^ood man, and full of the Holy Ghost’— Acts 
XI. 24. 

Such, in these few brief words, is the character of St. 
Barnabas — ‘For he was a good man,^nd full of the 


Holy Ghost *. There is no chance connection between 
the two parts of this sentence, ‘ He was a good man, 
and full of the Holy Gliost,’ and there ai*e two things 
which it might be well for every one of us to take to 
heart : First of all, that all goodness is the gift of 
the Holy Ghost ‘Who sanctifieth me, and all the 
elect people of God’. And the converse of that 
truth, so to speak, we might also bear in mind — not 
only that all goodness must come from the Holy 
Ghost, but also, that where there is goodness there 
is always the work of the Holy Ghost. This was the 
great sin, the great offence, of the Pharisees, as you 
will remember, in the time of our Lord, that they 
saw His goodness but would not allow it ; that they 
ascribed His goodness not to the Holy Spirit, but to 
the work of devils. That was the last ana the lowest 
mark of their failure. 

Those thoughts seem naturally to suggest them- 
selves as one reads the account of St. Barnabas : ‘ He 
was a good man and full of the Holy Ghost’. Yet 
men may be good and weak, and St. Barnabas would 
certainly seem to have an element of weakness in his 
chai’acter, whic h came out in two ways ; — 

I. First of all, in the matter of eating with the 
Gentiles.* You will nanember how at Antioch he 
and St. Peter, with others, forgot their own prejudices 
and customs and had boldly sat down to eat with the 
Gentile Chnstians; but when there came irertain 
Jewish Christians, we are told that first of all Peter 
(who in many respects was notoriously weak) silently 
and gradually witndrew himself, and ate no more with 
theni ; and even Barnabas, sa^s Paul with some in- 
dignation, ‘ was carried away with their dissimulation ’. 

I I. And, secondly, his weakness came out in another 
and still more famous episode in his life — that which 
was connected with St. Mark. On one lonely journey, 
St. Paul and St. Barnabas determined to take with 
tliem Mark, the young cousin of Barnabas, who may 
have had n soft training, being the only son of a ric h 
widow, living, perhaps, in a villa of Gethsemane out- 
side Jerusalem. This young man, who had been 
brought up in considerable luxury, when the crisis of 
his life came, when he found himself face to face with 
the robbers and other unpleasant accompaniments 
of travel in Asia Minor in those days, losing heart, 
returned to Jerusalem. Then, later on, having, per- 
haps, gone through some silent struggle of ^ his own, 
he offered himself again for the service, and Barnabas 
wished to take him, but Paul refused, and the quarrel 
waxed hot between them. Here Bainabas was weak. 
The young man had forfeited their confidence, btit 
Barnabas said, like many others, peace at any price. 

So we even have here the beginning of a system 
known as nepotism, or the favouring of relations — 
the preference of kinsmen for this place or for that. 
So there came that great Apostolic quaiTel. And 
they parted, those two Apostles, and after this part- 
ing from St. Paul, St Barnabas disappears altogether 
from the pages of sacred history, or remains the 
ood-natured man. The merely good-natured man 
oes very little, and, on the whole, gets very little 
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thanks for wh.it he does. It is the men who have 
principles to which they must stick, and tor which, if 
necessaiy, they are prepared to die, who make a mark 
on their contemporaries and on history. 

III. Yet, after all, when we have made these de- 
ductions for St, Barnabas’ weakness and ^ood-nature, 
these are the impoitant words — words which remain : 

‘ He was a good man And his goodness was shown 
in more ways than one. There are three insbiuces I 
would give you : — 

(1) First, it was shown in the recognition of the 
M ork of the Holy Ghost among the Gentiles. 

( 2 ) And, secondly, his goodness is seen in this — 
tliat he was a peacemaker, ‘ Blessed are the peace- 
makers.’ Twice Banmbas saved Paul for the C'hristian 
( Imrch. It was this gentle, good man, ‘full of the 
Holy Ghost,’ a peace-lover, who, in the first instance, 
when all were suspicious of this terrible persecutor, 
took him by the hand and brought him into the 
Apostolic band. Let that be written down for Bar- 
nabas, that he perved the Church by saving a greater 
man to serve it. 

(3) And, thirdly, there is the love of the brethren 
shown by a capacity for self-sacrifice. No cheap 
religion for this Barnabas. The love of the brethren 
had to be shown b^ self-sacrifice. And by self-sacri- 
fice the history ol the Church l)egan, as with self- 
siicrifice it must go on until the end. Here is always 
a .sign of the love of the brethren, and of sincerity. 
Are men ready for any measure of self-sacrifice? 

.And so we may take this Apostle for example to 
ourselves. 

Rkfersnces. — XI. 24. — A. G. Mortimer, The Church's 
L^Mfis for the Christian Year^ pt, iii. p. 92. II. M. Butler, 
Harrow School Sermons (2nd Series), p. 135. XI, 25. — Ex- 
positar (4lh Series), vol. vi. p. 197 ; tWrf. (5th Series), vol. x. 
p. 429 ; ibid. (Gth Series), vol. viii. p. 232. 

Acts xi. i6. 

Christian has become one of the vaguest epithets in 
the language. — Lesue Stephen, English Thought in 
Eighteenth Century^ vol. ii. p. 395. 

1 DARE not call myself a Christian. I have hardly 
met the man in all my life who deserved that name. 
—Max MOlleb. 

Rkferbncbs. — XI. 26. — C. Perren, Rexrival Sermons in Out- 
line, p. 328. F, D. Maurice, The Acts of the Apostles^ p. 172. 
M.ircua Dods, Christ and Man^ p. 117. Expositor (6th Series), 
vol. viii. p. 127. XI. 27-30; — Ibid. (5th Series), vol. ii. 
p. 114. XI. 2S.~-Ihid. (6th Series), vol. ix. p. 127; ibid. 
vq\. X. p. 281. XI. 29. — Ibid, vol, ix. p. 225; ibid. vol. x. 
p. 198. XI. 29, 30 — Ibid. vol. iv. p. 298. XI. 30. — Ibid. 
vol. iii. pp, 84, 225. XII. — Ibid. (6th Series), vol. il. p. 92. 
XI i. 1. — Ibid. (5th Series), vol. iv. p. 307 ; v&id. (6th Series), 
vol. vi. p. 293. XII. 1, 2. — J. Keble, Sermons for the Saints* 
l)uys, p. 314. 

the martyrdom of ST. JAMES 
{For St. James the Apostle's Day) 

• And he IciUed Jamea the brother of John with the sword.’ — 
Acts xii. a. 

I. I'he close of St. James* career reminds us that 
the Bibl^, ai a rale, does not dwell so much upon the 


persons of those who worked with the Lord as upon 
the work which they wei’e instrumental in bringing 
out The author or the Acts of the Apostles re- 
minds us that, in the former treatise which he wrote, 
he set forth all that Jesus began to do and to teach 
until the day He was taken up ; and, surely this 
second book might be described as having for its 
theme all that Jesus intended to do and to teach 
after He was taken up. Phe theme of the remainder 
of the books of the New Testament is the life, and 
the work, and the personality of the eternal, the In- 
carnate Son of God, and so it matters not very much 
by whom or through whose instrumentality the work 
was earned on. James and the other ten Apostles 
apj)ear, perhaps, every now and then, as elements and 
factors in that work — they are not really the persons 
by whom that work was accomplished. 

II. And then we are reminded, too, of what is 
really and ti*uly the littleness of posthumous fame. 
What does it matter, as regards ourselves, whether in 
future ages our deeds or our own sufferings are known 
and thought of? What does it matter to any apostle 
to-day ? James and John are household words, they 
are names which are familiar to us all, and yet, be- 
yond just a few circumstances here and there in the 
l)ooks of the New Testament, we know very little 
whatever about them. 

III. Again, the martyrdom of St. James speaks to 
us forcibly of the littleness of that which we caII 
death. He passed out of this world, ‘ Herod killed 
James the bi other of John with the sword *. To all 
outward appearances his work is done. Is that really 
so? His activities cei*tainly in this life have come to 
an end, but his work is not over. The Apostle^ are 
the foiinilations of the Church of God, Jesus Christ 
Himself being the head corner-stone. The work 
which they accomplished during the years of their 
mortal life, being done in His name, and by His 
power and influence, is a work which survives those 
who were instrumental in its fulfilment. The work 
of St Peter, and St. James, and St. John, ‘is day by 
day reaping its fruit ; day by day producing some 
active and living effect in the Church of God. Their 
mortal life may be over, but that which they eflfected 
during its continuance in the name and by the might 
of their Divine Master goes on and on. 

References. — XII. 2. — A. Maclaren, Ths IVearied Christy 
p. 51. XII. 3. — J. M. Neale, Sermons for Some Feast Days 
in the Christian Year, p. 144. XII. 4. — Expositor Series), 
vol. viL p. 381 ; (7th Series), vol. v. p. 263. XII. 5. — 
J. G. Holers, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ivili. p. 52. 
Bishop Bickersteth, Sermons, p. 124. C. Perren, Revwal 
Sermons in Outlins, p. 130. W, H. Hutchings, Sermon 
Sketches (2nd Series), p. 51. C. Brown, God and Ma/n, p. 
223. 

Sr. PETER ASLEEP 

* Peter was sleeping between two soldiers, bound with two 
chains.* — Acts xii. 6. 

J. M. Nealk takes this text along with St. Matthew 
XVI, 17, 19, ‘ I will give unto thee the keys,’ etc. He 
says that St. Peter ‘ was not spending the night in 
complaining that the promise made to him had not 
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been fulfilled ; no, nor yet in reminding our Lord of 
it, and therefore praying to be delivered. He was 
asleep ; and very likely the onl^^ Christian in Jeru- 
salem that was asleep that night. Peter, having 
committed himself to his Master’s hands, knew that 
he had work to do for Him on the moiTow which 
would re(juire all his strength. Therefore he used 
the rne.ins which God has appointed for the refresh- 
ment of our bodies ; he lay down and slept. 

1 read of Peter’s sleeping three times ; once when 
onr 1 . 0 rd was in His greatest earthly glory, namely, 
at His transfiguration ; once in His deepest humilia- 
tion, namely, at His agony ; and once in his own 
great neotl. Those two first times were not sleeps 
which did him honour ; the spirit might be willing 
but the Hesh was weak. But the last showed Peter’s 
faith and love. He knew that he was to die on the 
morrow, as James had died before him ; he knew that 
he was shut out from all earthly hope; he knew that 
the little church of Jerusalem needed him ; but he 
left everything in Christ’s hands, knowing that He 
would keep that which was committed unto Him. He 
had seen His Master asleep in the midst of great 
leai' and danger, and now He followed His example. 
If our Lord had said, ** Simon, sleepest thou? ” there 
would have been no upbraiding in His words now. 
So you see, we may sometimes do good service to 
(ioef, and be working out our own salvation, even 
while we sleep.’ — Sermons in Sackville College 
Chapel, vol. iv. p. 78. 

• Peter was sleeping between two soldiers.*—AcT8 xii, 6. 

Compare Maauilay’s description of the Marquis of 
Argyle {History of England, chap, v.) : *So effectively 
had religious faith and hope, co-operating with natural 
courage and equanimity, composed his spirits, that, 
on the very day on which he was to die ... he lay 
down, to take a short slumber, in order that his body 
and mind might be in full vigour when he shoula 
mount the scaffold. At this time, one of the lA)rds 
of Council came to the Castle with a message from 
his bn*thren, and demanded admittance to the Earl. 
It was answered that the Karl was asleep. The Privy 
Councillor thought that this was a subterfuge, and 
insisted on entering. The door of the cell was softly 
opened ; and there lay Argyle on the bed, sleeping, 
in his irons, the placid sleep of infancy.’ 

Reference. — XII. 0. — J. M. Neale, SerrmmB Preached in 
Sackville College Chapel, vol. iv. p. 79. 

ST, PETER’S DELIVERANCE 

{For St Peter's Day) 

* And his chains fell off from his hands. Acts xii. 7 . 
Thb early Church at this time seemed to be in a very 
bad way. Herod, son of the Herod who slew the 
Innocents, vexed the Church, and it might have been 
wellnigh blotted out if it had not been Divine. 
Just as the old Herod, slaying the Innocents, would 
have slain the Saviour, so this Herod would have 
blotted out the early Church. He took James, the 
brother of John, and slew him with the sword. He 


had got Peter in the darkest, deepest dungeon, and 
he was quite determined that he should not escape. 
The Apostle was chained between two soldiers; four 
quaternions, i.e. sixteen more soldiers, kept the prison, 
besides the keepers at the gate. All was made safe 
fuid sure, as sui’e as man could make it. The time 
had nearly come when Peter was to be brought out 
and slain. Nothing seemed more cei*tain than that 
Peter was to be murdered in the morning. But * man 
proposes and God disposes 

I. Ready to Die. — What was Peter doing? Re- 
posing in the arms of God. He was fast asleep 
Ixjtween the two soldiers. Was not his mind dis- 
turbed ? No, not in the least. It is one of those 
l)eautiful pictures that the Scriptures give us. He 
was loved of God, and ‘so He giveth His beloved 
sleep ’. We cannot help remembering what happened 
on the lake the day when Christ was asleep. Peter 
woke Him up and said, ‘ Master, corest Thou not that 
we perish ? ’ What a change ! He was afraid of 
death then ; here his death >vas imminent — but all 
feai* had gone. Peter was asleep. It is well for us 
ju.st to pause and wonder whether our religion will 
stand us as well as that when our time comes. Once 
Peter was afraid of death and called it ‘ perishing,’ 
now he cares not in the least. He has learned to 
know and trust the Saviour. That is it Peter of 
the prison is a different man from Peter in the boat. 
It is a man whose manhood has come to the ‘stature 
of the fulness of Christ ’. He knows in whom he has 
l^Heved, and he is quite persuaded that it is all well. 
And so he sleeps. 

II. Praying Friends. — Well now, we have seen 
what Peter was doing. What were Peter’s friends 
doing ? Their very best. They were praying. They 
had met together, as the beautiful little bit of Scrip- 
ture tells us, in a house to pray eaniestly for Peter. 
If you look in the maigin you see how instantly, how 
earnestly they were pouring out prayer to God to 
save Peter. He was so muen to them them James 
was just slain, and Herod was goins to slay Peter. 
What would become of the early Cnurch ? Was it 
a wise thing, do you think, to stay at home and pray ? 
Could not they have done something better than 

a ? What could they do ? Could they not have 
e a collection and sent a bribe to the guaids ? 
No ; no bribe that they could offer would be accepted 
by the guards, for if the guards let him out their lives 
would be demanded. What was the law ? If a 
prisoner escaped they must suffer for it. You cannot 
bribe men with money against their lives. What 
could they do? They could pray. And they did. 
There are some circumstances that we cannot help. 
There are certain difficulties that we cannot forestall. 
There are certain people that we cannot save. What 
are we to do ? If they prayed Peter’s chains off, you 
can pray like them. See the forces. Herod, the 
soldiers, the prison, the chains, the locks, the warders 
— that is the force on the one side. And the force on 
the other? The poor little Church kneeling down 
in a room to pray, ‘ Lord, deliver him I L.ord, deliver 
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him ! have mere) upon us and help us ! * See the 
two forces, earth’s foi-ce on the one side, and heaven s 
on the other. 

III. Peter’s Deliverance. — Well then, of course you 
know the story well, the chains fell oft* and Peter was 
delivered. The angel ot the lA)rd came — ;just as the 
angel went into the lions* den and shut the mouths 
of the lions — and awoke Peter at midnight, and as he 
got up the chains fell off his hands. Peter himself 
was amazed. He thought he saw a vision and was 
walking in his sleep. But the first ward was passed, 
and then the sec ond ward was passed, and then the 
great gate of the prison opened with a clang of its 
own accord, and they pass^ out into the open air. 
Then Peter km w that it was not a dream. With 
the fresh air about him the fancies had gone, the free 
air of God had blown away the dream, and P( ter 
knew of a surety that the Lord had sent His angel 
and delivered him out of the exjiectation of the Jews. 
Peter then went to the prayer meeting. I do not 
think they were astonished at his deliverance, for I 
am sure they prdyed in faith, and they knew prayer 
could overcome all things. But what did astonish 
them was the way his deliveranc<‘ was accomplished. 
They did not expect him to appear while they were 
praying. But the triumph was complete. Bolts, 
oars, wards, chains, soldiers, kecpei*s, dungeons, were 
overcome ; Peter was fi’ee, 

THE ANGEL AND THE SANDALS 

* And the angel said unto him, Gird thyself, and bind on thy 
sandals. And so he did.’— Acts xii. 8. 

Thkhe is a vividness of detail about this story which 
assures us that facts are being recorded. No imagi- 
nation, however lively, could have conceived the scene 
that is presented here. These words axe rich in 
spiritual suggestion. 

I. In the first place, they ai e the angel’s argument 
that what had happened was actually true. Not by 
remarkable and .striking proofs, nor by the doing of 
anything uncommon ; not in such ways was Peter 
made to feel that all that harl happened to him was 
reality. It was by doing an ordinary deed — girding 
his cloak and putting on his shot^ — but doing it now 
in the light tne angel brought, a light that ‘ neve r 
was on land or sea*. That angel-argument with 
Peter is one that ought to be powerful with us all. 
There is no such proof that the new light is real as 
j nst the use of it for common deeds. 

II. Then once our text suggests what I might call 
the Divine economy of power. ‘ Gird thyself, do not 
expect me to do it ; what thou canal do for thyself, 
that thou must do.* We see this same ^-onomy of 
power when we study the miracles of Jesus Christ. 
It is an added evidence for Jesus* miracles that the 
miraculous is kept down to the lowest point. He 
makes the wine, but will not fetch the water ; it is in 
the power of the servants to do that. Do you see the 
meaning of that Divine procedure ? It makes usfellow- 
workers with the Highest. Peter needed the angel for 
his rescue, but for the rescue the angel needed Peter. 


III. Lastly, the text suggests to me a ceilain 
leisureliness in God’s procedure. We know the kind 
of man that Peter was, and how ardent and impulsive 
was his natuie. Alive to his danger and to nis op- 
portunity, can you wonder if Peter clean foi’got his 
sandals? And then the angel, calm amid that 
tumult, with a calmness bom of fellowship with God, 
said : ‘Gird thyself and put thy sandals on *. When 
Peter came to look back upon it all, he would see the 
meaning of the angel’s conduct, and learn the lesson 
(which is so hard to learn) that there is no hurry in 
the plans of God. — G. H. Morrison, The Winga of 
the morning, p. 228. 

Reference. — XII. 9. — Spurgeon, Sermont, vol. ix. No. 526. 

THE DEPARTING OF THE ANGEL 

* And they went out, and passed on through one street, and 
forthwith the angel departed from him.’ — Acts xii. io. 

Behot.d the angel of the Lord came upon Peter, and 
a light shined in the prison. And the angel touched 
Peter, and the chains fell off him. And the angel 
led him out from ward to ward. And the iron gate 
swung back upon its hinges, and Peter was out under 
the stars again. And the angel and Peter passed on 
through one street, and forthwith the angel depai*ted 
from him. Now, do you see why the angel left the 
disciple then ? I think it is not difficult to see why. 
The angel’s work was done ; that is the point There 
was the presence of Christ for Simon Peter now; 
there was God in His eternal law and love ; but there 
was no need for the angel any more. 

I. I wonder if you grasp, then, what I should 
venture to call the helpful doctrine of the d^arting 
angel ? It means that in extraordinary difficulties 
we may reasonably look for extraordinary help. But 
when the clamant need goes, so does the angel The 
angel departs, but the love of Christ remains. 

II. I want then to take that suggestion and bring 
it to bear on various phases of life. (1) And first 
we shall think of Israel in the wilderness. Out of 
the dungeon and prison-house of Egypt they were 
carried by the constraint of irresistible power. But 
then, when they reached Canaan, and had, as it were, 
passed through one street of it, forthwith the angel 
departed fiom them. Jehovah was with them still 
in love and law ; the mystical presence of Jesus was 
their shield. (2) Or we might think of the history 
of the Christian Church in this light We might 
compare Pentecost with after centuries. There was 
a radiance and a spiritual gloiy about Pentecost that 
remind us at once of Peter ana the angel. And then 
the Church passed on through one street mystical, 
and forthwitn the angel depeSrted from them. We 
are out in the streets now, under the stars of heaven ; 
miraculous ministries would simply ruin our manhood. 
Now the Lord is our Shepheni and our stay : the 
grace of an abiding Christ suffices. (8) I think, too^ 
that we become conscious of this truth in the unfold- 
ing of our individual life. If at every turn the angei 
met us, and the vision of a dream enchanted us, we 
should lose heart and nerve and power for the struggle. 
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and be like the lotus-eaters in ignoble quietude. The home. Nothing else that could be named or thought 
angel may go, but duty still remains. (4) I think of would have given him a send-off like that. For 
we may swing this thought like a lamp over the dark one thing, all the chances are in favour of his becom- 
chamber of the grava It may l)e there is some one ing a Christian himself, as Mark did. I do not say 
here who, looking Imckward, reinembei's an angel that redeeming grace is herediUir^, or that religion 
presence. You thought it was going to be a lifelong can be handed down like family jewels from father 
comradeship ; you would travel on through all life’s to son ; but I do say that on this subject there are 
streets together. But you only passed on through wonderful promises in the Gospel, and that parents 
one street, and forthwith the angel departed from whose dedication of their childi'en to God in baptism 
you. Remember the doctrine of the departing is a reality, and who trustfully fulfil their vows of 
angel, when the heart is empty and the grave is full, religious nurture, are justified in expecting their sons 
— G. II. Morrison, Sun-Rise: Addresses from a and daughters to grow up in 

City Pulpit, p. 74. II- Udark's hov/r of desertion. Here then you 

References.— XII. 10.— J. M. Neale, Sermons for Sanu have an instance of what happens now and then— 
Feast Days in the Christian Year, Expositor {Cyih Series), tlje sudden breakdown of a Christian man, with all 

vol. vii. p. 121. XII. 11.— \V. G. Rutherford, The Key of its bitter disappointment for his fi’iends and its grief 
Knoioledgc, p. 120. for his Divine Master. I am not going to dwell on 

its shame or guilt ; let me rather point out one or 
HONOUR RETRIEVED consequences, (a) For example, it brings 

‘John, whose surname was Mark.’— A cts xii. la. an interruption of usefulness. Do you see how in- 

Not the least mteresting way of studying the Bible, stantly Mark drop out of the story of Acts? Not 
as you may have found, is to fix upon one of its many a syllable about him for years after ; the m&in stream 
minor characters, and trace out, in ordei-ed detail, all of events pushes him aside. That one suiTender to 
that can be known about him. Often it is surprising weakness robbed him of promotion, in soldier’s phrase, 
that so much should be ascertainable, and that so and reduced him to the ranks. So the lesson meets 
adequate a picture can be drawn of his life and per- us squarely that success in God’s work is endangered 
sonality. Let us try to write the life, in outline at terribly, and may be lost outright, by some conscious 
ail events, of John whose surname was Mark ; and indulgence of our lower nature. The sin may cripple 
we shall discover, I think, that there are facts in this us for life. The memory of failure may haunt us to 
life which arc also side-lights on our own. the end, with stains so deep upon the soul that 

Oui* information about Mark, limited as it is, falls years’ repentance cannot wash it out., Think of that 
into four distinct parts, each covering years, and each when the voice of the tempter sounds^ pleasantly, 
contributing a suggestion. If we simply follow the Think of the power for God and for righteousness 
narrative, in the chronological order of its divisions, you will lose if you consent. ‘Ah! me,’ says one of 
we get a full impression of what the man wa.s in him- the best of men, ‘ ah ! me, for the saints of God that 
self, and what his career means for us. Look then are pinioned and powerless, because of some secret 
at the chapters of the story. compact with the enemy.' Such things we do in the 

I. Fu st, Mark'd home, 'This is chapter one in every stupor or frenzy of passion, and wake to find they 
l)it)graphy ; and about Mark’s biijh place and early have robbed us of our strength. 

years also we have intelligence enough to make it the (6) Then, over and beyond that, Marks weakness 
first section of our study. The passage where our caused a quarrel between two raod men. On the one 
text occurs tells us all we know. He was the son of side was Bamabas, eager that nis nephew should have 
a Christian woman in Jerusalem, whose name was a second chance, on the other Paul maintaining as 
Mary. By the time we are dealing with she may firmly that the runaway was untrustworthy. So the 
have I'een a widow, since we hear not a word about two friends* parted in an^r — all because of Mark s 
the father; and it is possible she was a person of cowardice or slackness or both. 

substance, for her house in the city was large enough (c) Moreover, for the time teing at l^j^t, Mark 
to contain quite an assemblage of believers. Indeed, lost the regard of his fellow-Christians. The feeling 
she appears to have occupied rather an outstanding of distrust, to which St. Paul gave expression, s^ms 
position in the little Christian society. The atmo- to have spread further. From a passage m am Ljpistle 
sphei e of her house, too, must have been charged written twelve years later we learn that in the Church 
with warm and attractive Christian faith, for we find at Colosse, for example, there still some reluct- 
the disciples gathered there for prayer — always a good ance to give Mark a cordial welcome. Anparently 

sign while after his escape from prison St. Peter they too had heard of that old fault, and the evil 

went straight to her door as a matter of course, and odour of it still hung about him. 
was receiv^ familiarly, as an old friend. In short. III. Thirdly, note Mark victori^and restored. 
we have presented to us, in one of those natural Our information for this chapter in the story com^ 
viffnettes of which the Bible is full, the picture of a from one of the last letters ascribed to St ™ul, the 
ehristian family of the best type. second Epistle to Timothy. There, not f« from the 

Well no one starts in life with so immense an ad- end, we read : ‘ Only Luke is with me : t^e Mark, 
vantage as the man who had been bred in a Christian and bring him with thee, for he is profitable to me 
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for the ministry'. Well, there are few pleasanter 
things in the New Testament than this elevation of 
Mark right to a place in what you may call the 
personal body-guard of St. Paul. It is delightful, as 
well as touching, to see the lonely old man, with 
death not far oflf‘ full once more of desire for Mark s 
aflhetionate cai'e. We like the story to end so ; 
nothing else would have been worthy of them both. 
For a time they had * stood apart, like cliffs that had 
been rent asunder * ; but now all that was cast be- 
hind them and forgotten, and the bonds of friendship 
knit and sealed afresh. 

So that it is possible to efface a blemished past. 
It is possible to expiate early faults, and regain what 
has been lost. Let no man think that old days and 
old sins must hang a dead- weight on his neck and 
cripple him hopelessly for ever. The burden can be 
flung off in God’s name, by faith and penitence, and 
a new start taken. There is forgiveness with God. 
There is power with Him to turn tne shadow of death 
into the morning ; to restore the soul ; to cast our 
failures and our trespass into the depths of the sea. 
C’hrist, the ci'ucified, comes to us with the message 
that grace can undo the past, and lift off the old load, 
and bring back the fi’uitless years. The old sin can 
lie blotted out of sight ; and more, the weakness that 
led to the sin can be overcome, — H. R. Mackintosh, 
Life on Ood*8 Plan, p. 59 . 

Refsrbncbs. — XII. 12 .— J. Keble, Sermons for the Saints* 
Days, p. 214. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxi. No. 1247* Ex^ 
podior (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 223 ; tbuL (5th Series), vol. 
vii. p. 3. XII. 12-25. -/Wrf. vol. vi, p. 81. XII. la—J. W. 
Biirgon, Servants of Scripture, p. 88. 

Acts xii. 17 and xxViii. 30, 31. 

Both Peter and Paul drop out of Acts .suddenly. The 
reader would have liked to know what became of 
them, but Luke apparently has no interest in recording 
the close of their career. Peter departed and went 
into another place, Paul taught for two years in 
Home, no man forbidding him And that is all. 
Evidently Luke'.s conconi with both Apostles was not 
biographical. His aim was to de[)ict the expansion 
of the Gospel from Jerusiileni to Rome, and with the 
record of that his work is done. Hence, while we 
learn incidenfcilly of the death of Herod the perse- 
cutor, there is not a syllable about the death of 
Peter or of Paul within his pi^es. As Harnack 
observes, in a recent essay on Vie Zeitangaben in 
der Apostelgeschichte des Lukas (p. 23),* ‘Soli deo 
gloria ! What Luke is occupied with is not Peter or 
Paul, but the Divine process of impenitence on the 
part of the Jews and of Gospel-preaching to the 
Gentiles throughout Antioch, Ephesus, Corinth, and 
then Rome, as well as the receptivity wrought by 
God among the Gentiles for this message. Avrol xal 
oKoverovraL* When Luke wrote, they were hear- 
IM in still greater numbers throughout the enmire. 
The eailier workmen had been buried, but God's 
work was going on. 

1 Reprinted from the Sitzungsberichte der kdntglich Preus- 
eischen Akademie der IVissenschaften (Berlin, 1907). 


The glad cadence of the last four words of Acts 
irdarj^ 7rapf>7)(rla^ aKceXvrcoii) and the dramatic 
position of the closing adverb justify Hamack’s re- 
marks, in another essay {Lukas der Arzt, p. 116, 
Eng. trans. pp. 168 £), upon the undaunted optimism 
of the book. ‘What a trumpet-note of joy and 
courage and victory resounds from the first page to 
the last of the Lucan history ! VexUla regia pro^ 
deunt I We listen in vain for this note in the other 
Evangelists. They are all burdened. with a far more 
heavy load of caies, ideas, and doctrines than this 
Greek enthusiast of Christ, who strides forward 
bravely surmounting every difficulty.' The full 
significance of d/ccoXurcov is seen in the light of a 
passage like Luke XL 62, where the writer has sub- 
stituted i/ccoXvaare for Matthew's ovk d(f>l€Te in 
Christ's word upon the scribes, or vopiKoi, who pre- 
vented other people from entering the kingdom. — 
James Moffatt. 

Rkferknces. — XII. 17 . — Expositor (7th Series), vol. v. p. 
277 . XII. 21. — Ibid, (4th Series), vol. viii. p. 301. 

Acts xii. 22 , 

What illuminations and conflagrations here kindled 
themselves, ^is if new heavenly suns had risen, which 
proved only to be tai-baiTels, and terrestrial locks 
of straw! Piofane princesses cried out, ‘One God, 
one Farinelli I ' and whither now have th^ and 
Farinelli danced ?—-Cablyiji, Essay on Sir Walter 
Scott, 

RspBREitcBs. — XII. 24. — J. B. Mehanry, Christum World 
Pulpit, vol. xlvil. p. 329. XII. 25. — F, D. Maurice, The 
Acts of the Apodles, p. 185. XIII. (4th Series), vol 

ii. p. 33 ; ibid, vol. v. p. 30 ; ibid, vol. vi. pp. 163, 378. 

ST. BARNABAS THE APOSTLE 

{For St Barnabas' Da/y) 

* Now there were in the church that was at Antioch certain 
prophets and teachers ; aa Barnabaa, and Simeon that 
was called Niger, and Luciua of Cyrene, and Manaen, 
which had been brought up with Herod the tetrarch, and 
Saul. As they ministered to the Lord, and fasted, the 
Holy Ghost said. Separate Me Barnabas and Saul for the 
work whereunto 1 have called them. And when they had 
fasted and prayed, and laid their hands on them, they sent 
them away. —Acts xiii. 1-3. 

We keep to-day the memory of St. Barnabas the 
Apostle. These men were not only inwardly moved 
by the Holy Ghost to take upon them this voice of 
ministration, but they were solemnly consecrated to 
the ministry of apostleship by the outward ordi- 
nation by the then rulers of the Church. 

1. Love for Missionary Work. — These words sug- 
gest just two or three points — first the beginning of 
missionary work among the Gentiles. These men 
are commissioned by the Holy Ghost to go forth and 
carry the Name ana Gospel of Jesus, the salvation of 
Jesus to the world, and the results are everywhere. 
If there are any in this church to-day who are not 
really interested in mission work, I would say begin 
to be so at once. Think, and^ fight, and pray. Do 
something for the I>ord Jesus outside just your own 
immediate work — something in return for the effort 
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XIII 


Ver. 22. 


Ver. 2. ACTS 


of those who laboured to give the message of salvation 
to the world, to you and me. 

II. Reverence for Church Order. — Just ponder 
this one sentence ‘so they, being sent forth by the 
Holy Ghost, departed,* and then read in the text a 
confirmation ot our belief in order and propriety and 
the great principles in Scripture. Even the express 
designation of the Holy Ghost does not supersede 
the outward form of ordination. The ministry is a 
work, a business, and it needs the authority of the 
accredited representatives of the Chm’ch of Christ. 
Just as the Church at Antioch fasted and prayed, 
and laid on hands in solemn benediction before they 
sent foith the new Apostles to their work, so the 
Church of England, with its historic and spiritual 
claim to follow the teaching of the Apostles, acting 
under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, offers prayers 
for those to be ordained. 

HI. The Unction of the Holy One. — There is no 
department of our life, individual or corporate, which 
is not ruled over and controlled by the mighty in- 
fluence, the unction of the Holy Ghost. I^t us try 
and believe that there is nothing done that does not 
begin from an idea, and that nothing therefore is too 
small or too great for us to pray that the Holy Ghost 
may take part in it and enrich it with His grace. 
Everyone may not be called to a sacred office; yet 
there are hundreds called to offices which man does 
not regard as sacred, but which really arc so. To 
those who have eyes to see, God’s Spirit is every- 
where. Our Collect to-day reminds us that He who 
endowed His Apostle Hanmbas with singular gifts — 
the Holy Ghost — will not, if we earnestly beseech 
Flim, leave us destitute of His manifold gifts in our 
sphere of life, and thought, and business, nor yet of 
the grhee to use them to the honour and glory of 
Christ Jesus, our Lord and King. 

Rkferknckh. — XIII. 1. — J. Baines, Twmty Sermons^ p. 57. 
Expnntor (4tli Series), vol. vi. p. 306 ; ibid, (5th Series), vol. 
ix. p. 413. 

WORSHIP AND SERVICE 

{For Hit Feast of the Conversion of St, Paul) 

* As they ministered to the Lord and fasted, the Holy Ghost 
said. Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work where- 
unto I have called them.’— Acts xm. 2 . 

In this thirteenth chapter of the Acts we are told 
aliout the visit of St. Paul and St. Barnabais to the 
Church which was in Antioch. It was no ordinary 
work that they did. Tliey ‘ ministered to the Ixnd,’ 
and this expression meant a great deal. Ministering 
to the Lord nearly always carries with it a service 
to one’s brethren. This is brought before us in 
various ways, and, taking the word ‘ ministered * in 
its technical sense, it is especially brought before us 
in this chapter. But, if we understand the word 
aright, we find that it represents also the Divine 
Service and highest act of worship in the Christian 
Church, 

I. There Is a Distinct Call to Worship In God's 
House. — It is part of the system of the Christian 
Church. Would that that could be brought home 


to the people of England to-day. People who are 
against the fonns which the Church has taken to 
guide itself are against God. People imagine that 
these forms are unspiritual, whereas they are nothing 
of the kind. Let us leani from St. I^^aul’s own ex- 
perience, and not confine ourselves to some small 
section of his writings. 

II. Note now the Blessing that came ^to St. 
Paul and the whole Gentile world when Jesus Christ 
called him to immediate preparation to work for His 
sake. St. Paul was always a good man. He perse- 
cuted the Christian Church because he honestly be- 
lieved it to be inconsistent with God’s teaching. 
After his conversion we read that he made use of his 
privileges as a Jew that he might gain Jews for Christ. 
Saul the persecutor became Paul the Apostle. He 
was a devout worshipper lioth at public service and 
in private prayer. Then, by the grace of God, let us 
try to follow him and engage in both. How do we 
devote our powers and energies during Divine service ? 
The answer may be that many of us do not realise 
that that service calls for powers and energies ; but, 
if that be the case, it is not the right way to think 
of religion. We must throw our whole energies and 
interest into our public as well as private wor- 
ship. 

III. When the Call comes to you as it came to St 
Paul, try to follow in his footsteps. His call came 
direct to him through the agency of the Chureh, and 
that is the way it may come to you. But it also 
came to him in answer to a life of intense earnestness 
— truly mistaken as it was at first — and if you should 
hear tne Master’s call you must pyut away indifference. 
You must prepare youi’solves with the first great prayer 
that St. Paul offered for the fii-st time on the way to 
Damascus, ‘ Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do ? ’ 

Refbri!:nce 8. — Xlll. 2. — R. W, Dale, The Epistle of Jamu^ 
p. 278. Expositor (6tli Series), vol. vii. p. 31 ; ibid, (6th 
Series), vol. iii p. 345. XIII. 2-50. — Ibid, vol. ii. p. 26. 
XIII. 3. — Ibid, (4th Series), vol, i. p. 349. XIII. 4, — H, 
Bailey, The Gospel of the Kingdcrm, p. 84. XIII. 6. — Expositor 
(5th Series), vol. i. p. 386 ; ibid, (6th Series), vol. xii, p. 105. 
XIII. 7 ,— Ibid, vol. X. p. 113. XIII. B,-^Ibid. (5th Series), vol. 
i. p. 144. XIII. 9. — Ibid, (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 226 ; ibid, 
(6th Series), vol. x. p. 455. XIII. 10. — Ibid. vol. viii. p. 36 
XIII. 12.— ^purffeon, SerraonSj vol. xxx. No. 1781. XIII. 13. 
— J. D. Jones, Eliins of Life^ p. 239. T. Barker, Plain Sermons^ 
p. 242. Xlll. 14. — Expositor (^th Series), vol. vi. p. 167 ; ibid, 
vol. X. p. 1 ; ibid. (6th Series), vol. iii. p. 188 ; ibid, (6th 
Series), vol. ii. p. 324. XIII. 14, 16, TJ.— Expositor (4th 
Sories), vol. ii. p. 25. XIII. 16-26.— (6th Series), vol. 
viii. p. 238. XIII. 20 — Ibid. (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 560. 

THE MAN AFTER GOD’S OWN HEART 

• A man after Mine own heart, who shall fulfil all My wiU. *•— 
Acts xiii. 22 . 

Thksk words are the definition and the description of 
the model human life. The general truj^h of these 
words is simply this : that the end of life is to do 
God’s will. God has given us two sides of this model 
life: realised in the Living Word : anal3r8ed in the 
written Word. Let us search our Bibles to find this 
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Ver. 22. 


ACTS XIII 


Ver. 88. 


idefJ life, so that copying it in our lives, reproducing 
it day by day and point by point, we may learn to 
make the most of our life, and have it said of us, as 
it was of David, ‘ A man after Mine own heart, who 
shall fulfil all My will*. 

I. The first thing our ideal man wants is a reason 
for his being alive at all. What is he here for? And 
the Bible answer is this : ‘ I come to do Thy will, O 
God*. (Heb. X. 7.) 

II. The second thing an ideal man needs is susten- 
ince. After he has got life, you must give him food. 
Now, what food shall you give him? Shall you feed 
him with knowledge, or with riches, or with honour, 
or with beauty, or with power, or truth? No ; there 
is a rarer luxury than these. It is this : * My meat is 
to do the will of Him that sent Me*. (John iv. 34.) 

III. The next thing the ideal man needs is society. 
He needs friendships. Now, whom will you give 
him ? The aiiswer trembles on the lip of every one 
who is trying to follow the ideal life : ^ Whosoever 
shall do the will of My Father which is in heaven, 
the same is My brother, and sister, and mother.* 
(Matt. XII. 60, Mark iii. 35.) 

IV. Now we have found the ideal man a Friend. 
But he wants something more. He wants language. 
He must speak to his Friend. Every one knows what 
his prayer will be. Every one remembers the words 
of the ideal prayer : ‘ Thy will be done *. (Matt vi. 
10.) Now' mark the emphasis on done. It is not 
that God*s will may be borne, endured, put up with. 
There is activity in his prayer. 

V. But the ideal man does not always pray. He 
is too full to speak, so his heart bursts into song, 

‘ Thy statutes have been my songs in the house of my 
pilgrimage.’ (Ps. cxix. 64.) 

VI. The next thing the ideal man wants is educa- 
tion. ‘Teach me to do Thy will* (Ps. cxuii. 10). 
This is the true education. And now we have almost 
gone far enough, ’these are really all the things the 
ideal man can need. But in case he should want 
anything else, God has given the man after His own 
heart a promise. 

VII. So God has given the ideal promise: ‘ If we 
ask anything according to His will. He heai eth us 
. . . and we know that we have the petitions that we 
desired from Him.* (1 John v. 14.) 

VIII. There is only one thing more which the 
model man may ever wish to have. We can imagine 
him wondering, as he thinks of the unspeakable 
beauty of this life, how long this life can last. But 
God in the riches of His forethought, has rounded off 
this corner of his life with a great far-reaching text, 

‘ He that doeth the will of God abideth for ever.* — 
Hfnry Drummond, The Ideal Life and other Ad- 
dre^ises, p. 217. 

Rkkrrrncks. — XIII. 22.— Expositor (6th Series), vol. x. 
f . 126. Xlll. 26. — Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. 1. No. 2899. 
F. St. John Corbett, Ths Preacher*s Year^ p. 120. XIII. 32. 
F. Harper, Preacher^ s Magaziney vol. x. p. 411. W, M. Sin- 
eJair, Words fnm St. PauUs (2ud SeriesX p. 119. XIII. 34.— 
Spurgeon, Sermsnsy vol. xl. No. 2366. XIII. 36.— John 


Watson, Christian World Pulpit, yol, 1. p. 417. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, i^ol. xxxviii. No. 2243. C. A. Berry, Vision and 
Dutyy p. 135. G. G. Bradley, Ohristiwn World Pulpit, voL lix. 

p. 68. 

FORGIVENESS OP SINS 

*Be it known unto you therefore, men and brethren, tiiat 
through this Man is preached unto you the forgiveness of 
sins.’ — Acts xiii. 38 . 

This was St. Paul’s first public utterance since his 
convei*sion. He was the Barnabas of the Synagogue, 
and^ as the custom of the Synagogue was, he was 
asked to speak, and up he got, and the Holy Ghost 
was upon him, and he poured out tliis most significant 
speech. 

Notice that the speech follows very closely on that 
of St. Stephen’s dying utterance. Compare the two. 
They both begin with the history of God’s Covenant 
with the Jewish nation, and they both end by preach- 
ing Jesus and the ResuiTection. St. Paul heaixl that 
speech of Stephen’s, and he modelled his own after it. 
lie never forgot that eloquence, and was never likely 
to, as he had stood by and seen the eloquence of 
Stephen’s death, which was greater even than the 
eloquence of his dying speech. 

The portion I have taken for the text is ; ‘Be it 
known unto you.’ That is, about this matter there 
is to be no agnosticism whatever. It is to be ‘ known 
unto you ’. You must know this, that the Holy Ohe 
being dead saw no corruption, that He was raised 
from the dead, and that through Him is pre^iched 
the forgiveness of sins. ITiat is the matter about 
which ^ou and I must have no doubt whatever. 
There is no agnosticism permissible on this point. 

I. First, then, I should like upon this subject to 
say, it is the forgiveness of sin that is preached in 
Christ’s name. It is not forgiveness of crime. A 
great many make a mistake here Crime can be 
appraised, and the punishment due to it meted out. 
Sin may be committed without crime, but crime can 
never be committed without sin. A man has com- 
mitted a crime. It is expiated. For six months, 
say, he has been in prisoa The doors are open, he is 
free, and, because he has expiated his crime, I hope 
there are none of you here would be so ungenerous as 
to throw it in his teeth, as there may be many crimes 
you and I have committed which are never expiated. 
But, if the man has a soul, there is the dishonour and 
the stain still there. If he has exmated his crime, 
society is bound to forgive him. But what about 
God? And then comes this Gospel, ‘Through this 
Man is preached unto you forgiveness of sin . He 
may say, ‘ I can never rorget that I did it, the con- 
sciousness of my guilt still remains ’. And it is to 
such an one that the Gospel comes home. 

II. Forgiveness of sins is through Jesus Christ 
complete. Our religion is not a metaphysical argu- 
ment or archaeological study. It is a Gospel — good 
news. To those who feel that they cannot forgive 
themselves. He comes as the Saviour Christ. We are 
forgiven of God. So the Gospel is the grace of our 
Liord Jesus Christ, which is the love of God, which is 
the fellowship of the Holy Ghost 
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III. And another point is this : whi n God forgives 
sin, He forgets. Without forgetting there can be no 
real forgiveness. We say, ‘ Well, of course, I forgive 
you, but you know I can never forget ; it is not 
possible.* But the forgetfulness I speak of here is 
forgetfulness of the heart, not of the intelligence. 
The essence of God is love. God is love, and there- 
fore, God lieing love, with Him forgiveness is forget- 
fulness. The Bible expression for this is, as you know, 
that God puts sin behind His back. How far is that ? 
Where is that? As far as the east is from the west. 
How far is that? You cannot measiu*e it ; it means 
utter, complete, entire. ‘ I will forgive their iniquity, 
and I will remember their sin no more.* 

Rkkbrkncks. — XIII. 38. — W, M. Clow, The Cross in 
Christian Experience^ p. 2G8. XIII. 38, 39. — J. T. O’Brien, 
The Nature and the Effects of Faithy p. 49. Expositor (4th 
Series), vol. ii. p. 257 ; ibid, vol, vii. p. 17. XIII. 39. — 
Ibid, (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 287. XIII. 40, 41. — F. D. 
Maurice, The Acts of the ApodleSy p. 197. — XIII. 41. — Ex- 
positor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 120. XIII. 43. -J. Arnold, 
The Interpretation of Scripture^ p. 188. XIII. 48-48. — 
Spur^^eoii, SermonSy vol. xxxiv. No. 2045. XIII. 4i).~-Ibi(L 
vol. ii. No. 78. XIII. 50. — Expositor (5th Series), vol. x. 
p. 278. XIII. 51. — Ibid, (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 404. XIII. 
52. — A. Maclareii, The Wearied Christy p. 212. XIV. — Ex- 
positor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 20 ; ibid, vol. v. p. 30 ; ibid, 
vol. vi. pp. 294, 373 ; ibid, (5th Series), vol. ii. p. 411. XIV, 
1 . — Ibid, p. 282. XIV. 2. — Ibid, (6th Series), vol. i. pp. 140, 
272, 276, 284. XIV. i.-^Ihid. (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 74. 
XIV. 9. — E. W. Attwood, Sermons for Clergy and Laity y p. 
267. XIV. 9, 10. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. x. No. 559. 
XIV. 11. — F. D. Maurice, The Acts of the Apostlesy p. 212. 
XIV. 20. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. ii. p. 429. XIV. 22. — 
A. G. Mortimer, The Church's LcMons for the Christian Fsor, 
pt. iii. p. 105. S. Pearson, Christian World Pulpily vol, 1. 
p. 13. Arnold, Sermons, vol. L p. 217. H. Alford, Quebec 
Chapel Sermonsy vol. iiL p. 131. Expositor (6th Series)^ vol. x. 
p. 294. 

SPIRITUAL FORCES 

* And when they had appointed for them elders in every church, 
and had prayed with fasting, they commended them to the 
Lord on whom they had believed. ’—Acts xiv. 23. 

My text is rich in the suggestion of the main in- 
fluences by which the Christian life should be guarded 
and stimulated, and by which it may be caused to 
rec!eive an influx of power. 

I. The influence to which my text first calls atten- 
tion is that of spiritual leadership. The two great 
apostolic missionaries saw to it that they did not 
leave any of these Churches before they had arranged 
in each a definite spiritual leadei-ship, which should 
afford guidance, direction, and spiritual instniction to 
the general body of the converts, and fiimish per- 
sonid leadei-s in every good word and work, 
progress of a community depends largely upon its 
possession of large-hearted, fai*-sighted, and strong- 
willed leaden. Carlyle's affirmation that the history 
of th(' world is the history of its great men may re- 
uire qualification, but the essence of it is true. The 
uty of leadership does not begin and end with the 
appointed officers of a church, nor can k man evade 


the obligation of spiritual leadership by not occupy- 
ing an official position. 

II. In addition to appointing spiritual ieaderahip 
in these Churches, Paul and Bamabat employed on 
their behalf the forces of spiritual intercession and 
sympathy. They ‘prayed with fasting*. We need 
to renew our faith in the efficacy of pi*ayer. There 
is much in it that we cannot explain ; yet even the 
world of science is beginning to perceive that the in- 
fluence of mind upon mind, and of spirit upon spirit 
is as comprehensive as it is mysterious, and that subtle 
forces wing their way from man to man without re- 
gard to time or space. Experience has demonstrated 
that the ‘ fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth 
much in its working 

III. The cardinal power in which Paul and Barna- 
bas trusted was the grip of the Lord Christ upon the 
believing soul. It may be asked, if the grip of the 
Christ upon the believer is sufficient, why should we 
trouble to exort subsidiary influence ? The need 
arises from the fact that the human spirit is not 
coerced even by the grip of the Chi ist. God is the 
perfect Comforter of the hun^an soul : yet he has or- 
dained that man's rcception of that comfoii shall be 
greatly influenced by the ministrations of human 
sympathy. Similarly, the hand of Christ is the 
fierfect security for the believer ; but He has ordained 
that the grip of that hand shall be more fully realised 
through the leadership of human hands, ana through 
the earnest power of human prayers. — John Thomas, 
Concerning the Kingy p. 115. 

Refeuknobs. — XIV. 23. — Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 
349 ; ibid, (6th Series), vol. ii. p. 298. XIV. 24. — Ibid, vol, 
X. p. 1. XIV. 27 . — J. G. Paton, Christian World PiUpity 
vol. xiv. p. 277 . Church Family NewspapsTy vol. xv. p. 
652. J. Hedley, Christian World Pulpily vol. IxxiL p. 
26. Expositor (6tli Series), vol. iv. p. 115. XIV. 27f 28. 
— J. Travis, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixi. p. 310. 

XIV. 28. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. i. p. 78. XV,— Expositor 
(5th Series), vol. il. p. 104 ; ibid, vol. iii. p. 175 ; ibid, vol. iv. 
pp. 43, 58. XV. 1, — F. D. Maurice, The Acts of the ApostleSy p. 
223. XV. 1, 2. — Expositor (5th Series), vol. iii. p. 94; ibid. 
(6th Series), vol. xl. p. 457. XV. l-U.—lbid, vol. ii. p. 117. 

XV. 1-33.— 75id. vol. vii. p. 326. XV. 6,— Ibid, (6th Series), 
vol. vii. p. 457 ; ibid, vol. viii. p. 76. XV. 6. — H. Waoe, 
Christian World PulpUy vol. Mil. p. 198. F. D. Maurice, 
The Acts of the ApostlsSy p. 232. XV. 8. — Exposilor (5th 
Series), vol. vii. p. 141. XV. 9. — Spurgeon, SermonSy vol. 
xxiii. No. 1350. XV. ll,—Ibid, vol. xui. No. 765. XV. 12.— 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. v. p. 246. XV. 16-17.— 7Wd. p. 86. 
XV. 16,— Ibid, vol. X. p. 377. XV. 17,— Ibid. (4th Series), voL 
iii. p. 120 ; Md, (6th Series), vol. v. p. 46. XV. 18. — A. T. 
Pierson, Christian World Pulpily vol. xlix, p. 331. Exposilof 
(4th Series), vol. i. p. 32. XV. 21.— Ibid, vol. ii. pp. 26, 29 ; 
ibid. (6th Series), vol. x. p. 24. XV. 22-29.— JWd. vol. vii. p. 
7. XV. 23, 24,— Ibid. vol. ii. p. 36. XV. 25.— Bishop 
WelHon, The Gospel in a Great Cityy p. 241. XV. 25, 26.— 
H. Bailey, The Gospel of the Kingdomy p. 99. XV. 26.— 
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28.— A. G. Mortimer, 2^ Church's Lessons for the Christian 
YeoTy pt. iiL p. 117« Bishop Welldon, The Gospel in a Grsal 
Cityy p. 241. Exposilor (6th Series), vol. x, p. 48. XV. 29.— 
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SELF-INQUIRY IN RELIGION 

‘ Let us go again and visit our brethren in every city where we 
have preached the word of the Lord, and see how they 
do.’ — Acts xv. 36. . 

This was a proposal made by St. Paul to Barnabas 
lifter their first missionary journey ; he suggested re- 
visiting the Churches they had founded, to see if their 
members were continuing steadfast in the faith, 
growing in grace, advanebig in the spiritual life — 
standing still, or falling away. 

It was both a wise and useful proposal. And we, 
nineteen centuries after, may apply it to oui*selves ; 
let us ‘ consider our ways,’ and find out how things 
stand between ourselves and God ; for if ever self- 
inejuiry in religion was ncs^ded, it is needed now. 

I. Do we ever think about our souls at all ? 
Thousands cannot answer satisfactorily. They never 
give the subject of religion any place in their thoughts, 
'lliey are absorbed in the pursuit of business, pleasure, 
politics, money, self-indulgence ; and death, judgment, 
eternity, heaven and hell, and the llesurrection are 
never seriously regarded. 

II. Do we ever do anything about our souls? 
'^rhere are multitudes in England who do occasionally 
think about religion, but never get beyond the think- 
ing. These people are always meaning, purposing, 
and resolving ; they say they * know * what is right, 
and ‘ hope ' to be found l ight at the last ; but there 
is no actual separation from the seiwice of the world 
and sin; no ‘doing* in their religion — they never 
attain to action. 

III. Are we trying to satisfy our consciences with 
mere formality ? How many are making shipwreck 
on this rock ! They are punctual in the observance 
of the outward forms and ordinances of religion, even 
the most solemn ; yet all this time there is no secret 
heaii: in their Christianity. Of these our Loiri’s 
words are tme (St. Matt. xv. 9). 

IV. Have we sought and received the forgiveness 
of our sins ? Forgiveness has been purchased for us 
by the eternal Son of God, Who became incarnate, 
lived, died, and rose again, as our Substitute, in our 
behalf. But this forgiveness is a thing which each 
must lay hold on, appropriate, and make his own by 
faith. Jesus is able and willing to save, but man 
must come to Him in faith; without believing there 
is no forgiveneas. 

V. Do we know anything by experience of con- 
version to God ^ Without conversion there is no salva- 
tion. Sense of sin, deep hatred of it, faith in Christ, 
and love to Him, ‘hungering and thirsting after 
righteousness,* detachment fix)in love of the tmngs of 
the world — these ai'e some of the signs of true con- 
version. 

VI. Do we know an 3 rthing of practical Christian 

holiness ? ‘ Without holiness no man shall see the 

Lord * (Heb. xii. 14). Holiness is not absolute per- 
fection, freedom from all faults. *rhat is for heaven 
and not earth, where we have a weak body, wicked 
surroundings, and a busy devil ever near at hand. 
Yet Christian holiness is a real thing, with distinct 


characteristics ; it is seen mo! e than heard : humility, 
kindness, gentleness, unselfishness, consideration for 
others, meekness, a forgiving temper, the faithful per- 
formance of duty, the rising to tne test alike of trial 
or prosperity ; this is practical Christianity. But it 
is never attained or maintained without a struggle, a 
constant conflict. 

VII. Do we use and enjoy the ‘ means of grace ’ ? 
God has graciously appointed certain means to be 
the channels of Divine grace to man*s heart, to 
maintain his spiritual life. Tell me what a man 
does in the matter of Bible study, private prayer, 
public worship, attendance at the Holy Communion, 
and I will soon tell you what he is, and on what road 
he is travelling. 

VIII. Are we preparing for, €ind looking forward 
to, the Second Coining of our Lord ? The Bible em- 
phatically declares this glorious fact, that He shall 
return with power and great glory to raise the dead, 
to judge the sonls of men, and to set up a kingdom 
where sin and death shall have no place. — T he latk 
Bishop Ryt.k. 

Hefehbncbs. — XV. 36. — JSxpoaztor (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 
25 ; ibid. (Cth Series), vol. x. p. 366. XV. 37, 38.— J. D. 
Jones, Elima of Life, p. 239. XV. 37-39. — Expositor (6th 
Series), vol. xi. p. 206. XV. 39. — C. Vince, The Unchanging 
Saviour ^ p. 263. F. D. Maurice, The Acts of the Apostles, p. 
243. XVI. 1. — H. A. Smith, Preacher^s Magazine, vol. v. p. 
345. Expositor (5th Series), vol. x. p. 17 ; ibid. (6th Series), 
vol. ix. p. 446. XVI. 1, S.-^lbid. vol. i. p. 107. XVI. 4.— 
Ibid. (5th Series), vol. x. p. 266 ; ibid. (6th Series), vol. ii. 
p. 298 ; ibid. vol. viii. p. 419. XVI. 6.-^. J. Blunt, Plain 
Sermons (3rd Series), p. 284. XVI. 6. — Expositor (^t\\ Series), 
vol. vii. p. 404; ibid. vol. viii. p. 325; ibid. vol. ix, pp. 45, 
294, 332; ibid. vol. x. p. 6 ; ihik. (5th Series), vol. x. p. 11. 

THE BAPPLINQ OP THE SPIRIT 

'They assayed to go into Bithjrnia: but the Spirit suffered 
them not.* — Act.s xvi. 7. 

Paul was on his second missionary journey when he 
was hindered thus by the Spirit of his Lord. He 
had made up his mind to go northward to Bithynia, 
when somehow he was Divinely checked. How the 
door was thus shut on him we are not told : it is one 
of the wise reticences of Scripture. Perhaps he was 
warned bjr some prophetic voice, or visited by irresist- 
ible conviction. On the other hand, if one prefer it 
so, we may think of the pressure of circumstance or 
health, for Paul would never have hesitated to find 
in these the checking power of the Holy Ghost. 
VkThatever form the prohibition took, you may be sure 
it was-Arery dark to the Apostle. Paul was not at all 
the kind of man who took a delight in being contra- 
dicted. When he had set his heart on going north- 
ward, not selfishly, but in the service of his Lord, it 
was a bitter experience to be so checked, and to have 
the dooF shut m his face. 

But the point to note is that though it was dark 
for Paul, it is bright as the sunshine of a summer 
morn for us. He was never more wisely or Divinely 
uided than in the hour when he thought that he was 
affled. What would have happened to him had the 
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door been opened and he sufTei-ed to go into Bithynia ? 
He would Mve turned away home again through 
lonely glens, with his back to the mighty empires of 
the West. He would never have landed on the shore 
of Europe ; never have lifted up his voice in Athens ; 
never have preached the riches of his Saviour beside 
the Roman palace of the Ciesars. Paul w^ a true 
Jew in this respect : he had no ear for the calling of the 
sea. He would a thousand times rather have lived 
in inland places than by the surge and thunder of the 
ocean. And it was only when every other path was 
barred that he was pushed unwillingly to Troas, 
where for him and for Europe everything was changed 
bv the vision of the man from Macedonia. He was 
cfio. kmatcd, and yet he won the game. He was 
thwarted, and it led him to his crown. Eager to ad- 
v/ince with his good news, there rose before him the 
Divine ‘ No Thoroughfare *. And yet that hour when 
was hindered so whs the hour when God was hon- 
ouring him wondeifully, and leading him to such a 
mighty service as at his highest he had never dreamed 
of. Cr. TI Moiiiiisov, Tka Return of the Angels^ 
p. Sfia 

BITHYNIA AND JERUSALEM 

(A New Year Sermon) 

‘They assayed to g:o into Bithynia: but the Spirit suffered 
them not.’— Act. s xvi. 7. 

‘ He stedfastly set His face to go to Jerusalem.’ — Luke ix. 51. 

‘ Thky assayed to go into Bithynia: but the Spirit 
of Jesus suffered them not.* ‘lie set His face sted- 
fastly to go to Jerusalem.* We take Bithynia and 
Jeru.salem as places in the geography of the spirit. 
At the beginning of a new year it is well to think 
where we are, about the aim and drift of our lives. 
The year, for multitudes of us, has been good. Many 
can close it with the voice of passionate prai.se, and 
in every Christian heart there should at least be a 
religious joy and gratitude. Life may have been 
higher and richer for us than we figured it in our 
early dreams, or, more likely, it may have been darker, 
and fidl of frustration. \Ve love our own wills and 
our own fopcas lings often better than the better 
thing that has taken their place. At this stage the 
most successful see many faihii es, while others make 
no secret even to themselves of the fact that they have 
not succeeded. The kind, deceiving light no longer 
deceives, and the misfortunes of the past and the 
terroi-s of the future often come upon us with a fresh 
and sudden rush of feeling at a time when we ought 
to be strongest Those who know us merely from 
the outside know very little. ‘ It is in the soul that 
things happen,* and we have appeared unto men to 
rejoice when the storm was loudest in our spirits. 
Take the life history suggested by these phrases, and 
see whether it has not a paiallef and a lesson for us 
at this new year. 

I. We assayed to go into Bithynia, and we could 
not There was an obstacle against which we beat 
our wings in vain. We can define Bithynia for our- 
selves. it recalls our aspirations, our disappointments. 


Most likely it means the land of outward prosperity, 
or it may mean the land of love, or it may mean that 
land in which we felt that our best work could be 
done. However it may have been, we were foiled. 
All that could be done was done, but as wave after 
wave falls baffled from a rock-bound coast, so all we 
did came to nothing. The charges of the fierce and 
condensed will weit* repulsed. Perhaps we imagine 
that now we see what we should have done in Older 
to succeed. But we did not succeed, and we shall see 
at last that we were not meant to siK ceed. How 
large a part of life this word covers — we assayed to 
go into Bithynia ! If we could say with the sacred 
writer, ‘ the Spirit of Jesus suffered us not,* all might 
be lightly home, but there may be twenty-five hard 
years between the first part of the sentence and the 
second. We assayed to go into Bithynia^ that is all 
we are able to say. But the Kind Spirit suffered 
us not. When we can say that, the sting is drawn 
from the pain. But how hard it is to say it with a 
full and joyous sense of its truth 1 

11. What are we to say and do meanwliile ? Let 
us follow the way of Jesus, who set His face stead- 
fastly to go unto Jerusalem. Jerusalem, our dear 
Mother, is within our reach. It is not possible for us 
to attain it by way of Bithynia, os we had once hoped 
to do. By a rougher road and through gloomier 
lands we must betake ourselves to the city. But we 
are to seek it, and we may find it, and finding it we 
shall have all. So, then, we are not to chafe with 
restrained passion, and far less are we to suffer the 
j)assion to darken into despair. These dreams, we 
say, are vanished and outworn, but there is one goal 
we may reach. It may all end with us — God grant it 
niay — in the light and triumph and peace of the city 
of the morning. 

Nor is this journey to be pursued with mere resig- 
nation, without hope of happiness in this world. 
There is something that touches the heart in the 
home-sickness of the great mediaeval writers. The 
api)ellation of man, Viator the Traveller, the appli- 
cation of the word Patria as a technical name for 
heaven, the use of such words as illic and ibi with- 
out any other explanation, as if there could be but 
one there to a Christian, are very notable. But life 
outside of Bithynia is full of merciful wonders, 
gladdening surprises. Even here those who s^nd 
still may see the salvation of the Lord. There is to 
be no weariness of life. Dr. Maclaren has pointed 
out the significant connexion of the words, ‘ We have 
an Altar. . . . We have no continuing city.* We have 
no continuing city, that is true, but we have an Altar, 
and therefore we have enough for life and for praise. 
Much that surrounds us is not of the everlasting 
order, but the Altar is— the Altar to which we can 
have recourse continually, and of which we are to 
eat 

Nevertheless it remains, ‘They that say such things 
declare plainly that they seek a counti-y We are 
to seek Jerusalem, and to be found it must be sought. 
He set His face steadfastly to go to Jerusalem— the 
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words 8fx)ken of the earthly city are as ti’ue of the 
heavenly. That is, we must choose one life-object, 
and collect and concentrate oui‘ forces round it — W. 
Robkrtson Nicoll, Sunday Evening^ p. 315. 

Referknces. — XVI. 7. — Newman Smyth, Ghrvdian World 
Pulpitf vol. xlv. p. 99. A. Rowland, thid. vol. xlvi. p. 83. 
ExposUor (nth Series), voL vii. p. 93. XVI. 7, 8. — R. H. 
( oats, Baptist Times, vol. liv. p. 515. XVI. 8. — J. M. Gibbon, 
i liristmn World Pulpit^ vol. xliii. p. 283. XVI. 8-10. — A. M. 
Fairbairn, ibid. vol. li. p. 273. 

VISIONS 

' And a vision appeared to Paul in the night. There stood a 
man of Macedonia ^nd prayed him, saying. Come over 
into Macedonia and help us. —Acts xvi. 9. 

Ir is not expressly said that this vision given to 
Paul was supernatural ; but that it was so is certainl y 
the most natural inference from the worIi of the 
historian in the tenth verse: ‘Immediately we en- 
deavoured to go into Macedonia, assuredi v g;itliering 
that the Lord had called us to preach the (iospel 
unto them We cannot, therefore, pl.u-e <juite on a 
level with that anything of a similar nature that may 
come to ourselves. Hut yet within certain limits we 
may speak of those beckonings toward future laboui*s 
in life, or achievements in character, which may be 
given to us in God's ordinary Providence, which be- 
come our ideals for the time, and after which we strive 
with all the earnestness and enthusiasm of our souls 
as visions not unlike that which was here given to 
! ’aul. Now concerning these visions, we may leani 
two things from the case of Paul in my text 

I. The first is that they commonly take their colour 
i roni the character, history, and habits, of the indivi- 
dual before they come to him. It ^is to the heart 

Iready ambitious that the visions of conquest and 
imperial honour come. Just as the landscape shapes 
itself differently according to the disposition of the 
spectator, seeming to one enfolded in melancholy and 
to another bright and jubilant with gladness, so the 
vision is as the soul that sees it. What a man is, 
therefore, has a great deal to do with detei mining the 
sort of visions which will be forceful, or if you will 
fi)rgive the word, fateful in his life. 

II. Visions of the kind of which I have been speak- 
ing, very largely dominate the lives of those who have 
received them. A man is ruled by his ideals. Now 
if these things be so, if our ideals dominate our lives, 
:iiid if oiir ideals are themselves rooted in our character, 
habits, and history, what a pi)werful motive have we 
in these considerations for giving good lieed to the 
character '' hich we acquire, the habits which we form, 

lid the history which we make. Suffer me now to 
gather up and preserve for you, os pointedly as I may, 
a few important principles worthy of being constantly 
remeniberod. (1) It is bad to have no ideal in life, 
‘or then your life will be little better than mere ex- 
ist iice. (2) But it is worse to have a bad ideal. 
(8^ It is a sad thing when a man has overtaken his 
ideal. Let us see to it, therefore, that we adopt an 
ideal that we shall never lose by overtaking, and that 


is to be found alone in the character and example of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, which is absolute perfection. 

THE CRY OF THE HEATHEN 

Acts xvi. 9. 

It seems stmnge, at first sight, that you should have 
here this appeal, ‘ Come over . . . and help us '. It 
is Europe appealing to Asia, ‘Come over . . . and 
help us*. Tnei*e was a time, doubtless^ when we 
should not have been astonished at the appeal. Long 
bcfoi-e the time that Homer >ang of AcTbilles ana 
Agamemnon, Asiatic monarchs consolidated mighty 
empires, Asiatic sages tried to solve the mysteries of 
human life. But this was now all past and gone. 
The balance of power had passed over from the sons 
of Shem and the sons of Ham to the sons of Japheth. 
Rome had at this time long ruled the world. Greek 
art had spread beauty and culture. Greek philosophy 
had laid the foundations of many truths. And yet 
in this man of Macedonia, see cultured , Europe crying 
out to despised Asia, ‘ Come over . . . and help us *. 
And was it not just the help which this man of Asia 
could bring that Europe wanted at this time? It 
is so in all ages. The oest help that you can give to 
any nation is the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Greek art, 
Greek philosophy, Roman power all wanted this help 
which the Apostle Paul alone could give. Here is 
the cry, ‘Come over . . . and help us*. In what 
spirit are we to go ? 

I. We are to go, in the firet place, in the spirit of 
faith. It is no use our going to save men unless we 
firmly believe that which we profess to believe. It is 
good advice which an American preacher gives to his 
young men: ‘Young men,' he. says, ‘believe your 
lielicfs and doubt your doubts, but never fall into 
the habit of doubting your beliefs and believing 
your doubts’. 

II. In the second place, you must go in the spirit 
of obedience, absolute surrender. We speak of 
cro.sses. Now you will never find crosses (in the 
plural) in the Bible. There is only one cross in the 
Bible, and that ci-oss is self-sacrifice for your brother's 
sake, it is the cross which Jesus Christ endured, it is 
the cross which He calls all His followers to take up, 
to sacrifice themselves for the sake of their brethren. 

III. And, thirdly, you must go in the spirit of love. 
You must not go as a member of a superior nation. 
As the gi-eat General Gordon said to the thi*ee mis- 
sionaries whom he welcomed at Khartoum : ‘ If you 
want to win my people you must love my people ^ 
And the world is calling out for such men. — E. A. 
Stuart, The New Commandment and other Ser- 
mons, vol. VII. p. 73. 

Acts xvi. 9. 

The Society for the Pro|)agation of the Gospel was 
founded in the reign of William III. Dr. Stoughton 
says that there was prepared in 1701 ‘a 8ymlx)lical 
seal, representing a snip in full sail, with a gigantic 
clergyman, half-mast high, standing by the bowsprit 
with an open Bible in his hands, whilst diminutive 
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negroes, in an attitude of expectancy, are sprinkled 
on a hilly beach. Overhead is one of those awkward 
scrolls, devised to convey words uttered by the persons 
introduced ; and here it contains in I^tin the Mace- 
donian prayer, which the little blacks are supposed 
to be offering : “ Come over and help us At the top 
is a face surrounded by sunrays, appai'ently intended 
to denote the presence and benediction of God vouch- 
safed to the undertaking.* — History of Religion in 
England^ vol. v. p. 261. 

Repbrbnoes. — XVI. 9. — T. J. Lawrence, Christian World 
Pulpit^ vol. Iv. p. 387. H. R. Heywood, Sermons ajid Ad^ 
(hesifes^ p. 174. Chridian World Pulpily vol. lii. p. 67. 
Prearher's Magazine^ vol. xix. p. 133. Spurgeon, SermonSy 
vol. iv. No. 189. F. W. Macdonald, Gh/ristian World Pulpily 
vol. lix. p. 142. XVI. 9, 10. — T. Davies, Sermonic StudieSy 
p. 143. J. Warschauer, Christian World PulpUy vol. Ixxiii. 
p. 341. XVI. 10. — Expositor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 230. 
XV’I. 10-17. — Ibid, vol. vii. p. 343. XVI. 11. — Ibid, (6th 
Series), vol. ix. p. 31. XVI. 12. — E. White, Christian World 
Pulpit^ vol. xliii. p. 374. Expositor (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 
320 ; ityid, vol. x. p. Ill ; ibid, (6th Series), vol. i. p. 105 ; 
ihul. vol. ii. p. 33.5. XVI. 13. — Ibid, vol. iv. p. 29 ; ihid, 
vol. V. p. 22. XVI. 1.3, 14. — Spurgeon, SermonSy vol. ix. No. 
544. XVI. 14. — F. Boiirdillon, Plain Sermons for Family 
BeiuHng (2iid Series), p. 140. Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. xxxvii. 
No. 2222. XVI. 14, 15. — H. Woodcock, Sermon Outlines 
(Ist Series), p. 83. XVI. 19. — B. J. SnCll, The AlUEnfoldiny 
LovSy p. 113. XVI. 23. — Expositor (4th Series), vol. x. p. 
17. XVI. 28. — J. Reid, Preacher's Magazine^ vol, xix. p. 73. 
XVI. 29. -11. S. Holland, Old and New, p. 23. XVI. 29-31. 
— F. D. Maurice, The Acts of the ApostleSy p. 255, A. Bradley, 
Semnas Chiefly on Character, p. 94. XV I. 30 — H. S, Holland, 
Christian World PulpU, vol. xliii. p. 337. C. Perren, Revival 
Sermons in Outline, p. 278. R. W. Hiley, A YeaPs Sermons, 
vol. iii. p. 35. R. W. Church, Village Sermons, p. 47. T. 
Arnold, Seriaons, vol. i. p. 1. W. R. Skinner, A Book of Lay 
Sermons, p. 261. 

PAUL AND SILAS 

Acts xvi. 30. 

We read that one of the early Methodists, John 
Nelson, was flung into a filthy dungeon at Bradford. 
He .says : ‘ My soul was so filled with the love of God 
that it was a paradise to me. I wished my enemies 
were as happy in their houses as I was in the dungeon.* 
— A New history of Methodism, vol. l p. 815. 

ASSURANCE OP SALVATION 

* Sirs, what must I do to be saved ? Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved.’— Acts xvi. 30, 31. 

I. To be saved by Christ means that He brings in 
His hand to the penitent soul a pardon signed and 
sealed for the offences of the past. It may Ixj ad- 
mitted at once that no one understands the full 
meaning of the Atonement, and that no genius has 
as yet been able to construct a theory which leaves 
no difficulty to the thoughtful mind. Nevertheless, 
thank God ! we receive our pardon not from any 
theorv of the Atonement, but by reasop of the fact 
of it ; and even if no other statement had been made 
by the Saviour when He came, this should have been 
enough — ‘The Son of man is come to give His life 
for many,' for the sins of the whole w'orld. 


II. Belief in our Lord Jesus Christ admits us into 
a fresh power of life. Heaven is not full of merely 

ardoned felons, but of holy saints, and we become 
oly by the life of Christ within us. 

III. A living faith in Jesus Christ lights up the 
valley of the shadow of death, and dissipates the 
pessimism of the man who seems to see everything 
lying under the dominion of ruthless chance. Do we 
ask how this great moral miracle comes to pass? 
Simply because Christ Himself is to the faitbiul as 
a great rock in a weary land. — Bishop Winninoton- 
Ingram, Under the Dome, p. 86. 

Rbfkrkncbh. — XVI. 30, 31. — A. Maclaren, After the 
surrection, p. 281. J. Warschauer, Christian World Pstl/pii, 
vol. Ixxiii. p. 243. XVI. 31. — J. T. O’Brien, The Nature and 
the Effects of Faith, p. 1. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. vi. No, 
293. F. B. Woodward, Sermons (Ist Series), p. 22, O. 
Bronson, Sermons, p. 165. XVI. 32-34. — Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xvii. No. 1019. XVI. 33.— J. Wright, The Guarded 
Gate, p. 67- XVI. 33, 34. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxviii. 
No. 2275 . XVII. 1. — F. D. Maurice, l%e Actsofthe Apostles^ 
p. 269. Expositor (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 33. XVII. 1-3. — 
T. Binney, King*a Weigh-House Chapel Sermons, p. 113. XVII, 
2, 3. — G. F. Irwin, The Record, vol. xzvii. p. 732. XVII. 3. 
— Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. pp. 110, 256 ; ibid, ( 6 th 
Series), vol. ix. p. 123. XVII. 6. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
iv. No. 193. R. S. Drummond, Faith's Certainties, p. 361. 

Acts xvii. 6 , 7 . 

'Frusi' is the postulate of the capacity to help our- 
selves in any great or noble work. It becomes im- 
possible to do our part bravely without this perfect 
reliance on the co-operation of God. ... No man 
will dare to follow a gleam of conviction which tends 
to overturn a world, unless he is sure that he is the 
interpreter of a Power who gave him that conviction, 
and who can guard it after his interpreter is gone. — 
11. H. Hutton, Theological Essays, p. 18. 

References. — XVII. 9. — Expositor ( 6 th Series), vol. viL 
p. 115. XVII. 10.— Jfcid. vol. ii. p. 328. XVII. 10, 11.— 
Ibid, (4th Series), vol. il. p. 29. XVII. 10-12. — Pensip 
Pulpily No. 1620, p. 9. 

NEQLECT OF READING THE BIBLE 

* These were more noble than they of Thessalonica : in that 
they received the Word of God with all readiness of mind, 
and searched the scriptures daily, whether these things 
were so.’ — A cts. xvii. ii. 

If we are Christians, we believe that God spoke to 
the writers of the Old and New Testaments in a way 
by which He has spoken to no other minds however 
exalted. There is another light in which I think we 
are bound to regard the Old and New Testaments ; 
and that is given us in a word used by the Hebrew 
historian Josephus, and constantly since his time. 
The woi*d is ‘Theocracy,’ the special government by 
God Himself. God governs the whole earth, the 
whole universe ; but in a special way, through inspired 
prophets, priests, and kings. He governed His p^ple 
Israel, and prepared them for the full and complete 
knowledge of His truth. If we do not study such 
a unique collection of writings with the utmost rever- 
ence and attention, where is our Christianity ? ‘ Thqr 
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searched the Scriptures daily, whether these things 
were so *. 

I. That was the mind of the Apostles. Every 
doctrine, every teaching of the New Testament is 
founded on the Old, and depends on it. ‘I came 
not to destroy the Law,’ said our Lord, ‘ but to fulfil.* 
To dll the Apostles, to all the Christians throughout 
the New Testament, the written word of the old 
Sacred Oracles is the very breath of the spiritual life, 
the ground and confirmation of all their hopes, the 
sanction and authority of all their beliefs. 

II. That is entirely and absolutely the mind of the 
true Catholic Church. That is the mind and habit 
of all the Fathers. If you ask what about the early 
Church after the time of the Apostles? Did they 
treat the writings of ChrisFs companions and Evangel- 
ists with the same awe and reverence with which 
Christ and His disciples had treated the Holy Scrip- 
tures of the Old Testament? Nothing can be more 
absolutely certain than that thev did. 

III. That was the mind of all the great Councils 
of the Church. Scripture was the standard of ortho- 
doxy ; Scripture the test of heresy. Every one of the 
Fathers who has left writings behind him proves 
every one ot‘ his opinions by appeal to tlie revealed 
word. When we come to our own Church, its view 
of Scripture is cqu«ally clear. If* you ask in what 
spirit we ai e to apply the great and varied lessons of 
Holy Scripture, no two answers are possible to a 
(vhristian. From the time of the Fathei*s downwards 
it has been recognised that on the one hand there 
should l)c humble prayer for the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, and gn at deference to the interpretations 
of tile greatest theologians ; on the other ^idc a right 
and proper use of Reason. — W. M. Sinclair, Difi- 
cullies of Out Day, p. (J2. 

Ubfkiiences, — XVdI. 11. — If. 11. Henson, The Value of 
the Bihliy p. 83. Archbishop Benson, Living Theology, p. 19. 
A. G. Mortimer, The Church* & Lessons for the Christian Year, 
pt. iii. p. 128, 11. F. Horton, Christian World Piiljdt, vol. 

ixxii. p. 289. XVJI. 15. — B. .1. Snell, Christian World Pul- 
pit, vol. xlix. p. 1(>4. Ex^mitor (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 470. 
XVII. 16. — VV. H. Lyttelton, Missionary Sermons at Hagley, 
p. 41. D. Macrae, Chrutian World Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p, 326. 
XVH. 17. — Expositor (5th Series), vol. ii. p. 269. 

THE IMPLICATIONS OF THE RESURREC- 
TION 

‘ He preached Jesus and the resurrection.’-— Acts xvii. i8. 
Tiik fact of ('hrisFs Resurrection being understood as 
actual and literal, let us ask, then, what are the great 
truths it implies and symbolises ? 

The Resurrection of our Lord, recognised as historic 
fact, has demonstrated its power in some other resur- 
rections. These other resurrections are mighty wit- 
ne.sses to the fact and *glory of the primal historic 
Resunection. 

I. First, then, maa*k the power of Christ’s Resur- 
rection in the Sphere of Truth. 

(1) Mark its revivifying action upon Judaism. 
Compared with the religions of the surrounding 
nations, the faith of the Jew was pre-eminent; its 


revelation of the righteous God, its insistence on the 
principle of holiness, its foreshadowing of immortality^ 
invested it with unique authority and glory. Yet in 
course of time it ‘ waxed old,’ it became ineffective 
and obstructive, it cumbered the ground, and the 
torch of Titus cremated it. But in the Resunection 
of Jesus Christ Judaism arose from its ashes in trans- 
figuration splendour. Its sacred literature palpitated 
with a strange power ; from being a petrifaction, its 
temple became a living Church ; its laws were vivi- 
fied by the law of the spirit of life ; from the insigni- 
ficance of a provincial cult, it passed into su|)reme 
and universal authority and influence. ‘The first 
Adam was made a living soul ; the last Adam was 
made a quickening spirit.’ 

(2) Once more. Only as the gospel of the Resur- 
rection is preached in heathen lands will the various 
faiths of the pagan pass into fulfilment. It was by 
this thought that St. Paul was guided in dealing 
with the Athenians. He recognised the merit ana 
failure of their natural theology, and ‘ preached Jesus 
and the Resurrection ’ as the fulness of the truth 
after which they were striving. So will it be with 
the present moribund fixiths of the Oriental nations : 
they will find their consummation in becoming ri‘lated 
to the gospel of the Resurrection. 

(3) Again, many truths held by our scientists, 
statesmen, philosophers, and social rcfonner.s assert 
themselves feebly, if they assert themselves at all. 
They are called by Lord Bacon ‘bedridden truths ’ ; 
but they are even worse than that : they lie fi*igid 
and passive in shrouds, coffins, and catacombs ; if not 
forgotten as dead men, they move society no more 
than do the dead. What will give them life? 'Fhe 
enforcement and reception of the doctrines symbolised 
by the Resunxiction of Jesus Christ. So miuii ti uth 
is paralysed and powerless because it has been divorced 
from the love, righteousness, and promise of the living 
God ; and it is only as the risen Chi ist relates it once 
more to God and eternity, and baptises it with fire, 
that it lives, flashes, kindles, coerces, consumes, and 
transfigures. 

1 1. (Consider the? power of Christ’s Resurrection as 
demonstrate d in the Spliere of Righteousness. The 
great design of the Advent was to establish among 
us a Divine righteousness; and the distinct teaching 
of the New Testament is, that in Christ’s death lies 
the destruction of sin, and in His Resurrection the 
power of holiness. Everywheie in the New Testa- 
ment the Resurrection enforces the claims of righteous- 
ness. It does not address our curiosity as clearing 
up certain intellectual problems which j>erplex us ; 
nor does it excite the imagination with dramatic 
splendours, as it might so easily have done ; but it 
appeals directly and exclusively to the conscience. 
It calls for righteousness — sincere, essential, living 
righteousness in spirit and conduct. ‘ We were 
buried therefore with Him through bajitism unto 
death ; that like as Christ was raised from the dead 
through the glory of the Father, so we also might 
walk in newness of life.’ Purity of the body, of the 
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life, of the miiul, such purity as will bear the 
Divine eye, is the obvious implication of the llesur- 
recti on. 

III. The power of Christas Resurrection as demon- 
strated in tlie Sphere of Civilization. According 
to Carlyle, ‘ A nation of degraded men cannot be 
raised up except by what we rightly name a miracle *. 
This is the doctrine of Scripture. A nation of de- 
graded men can be raised only by a miracle, and that 
miracle is the Resurrection of our Ixird, which gives 
to the people a new conception of themselves, awakes 
in them lofty hopes, and opens to them new foun- 
tains of moral strength. The nations will not be 
saved by any number of little political tricks ; noth- 
ing short of a resurrection sufliccs for their regenera- 
tion and glorification, and their resurrection becomes 
an accomplished fact in the power of Christs Resur- 
rection. 

1lie trumpet of the Go.spel proclaiming the truth 
of Master Sunday is the trumpet of national resur- 
rec tion. — W. Watkinson, The Fatal Barter y p. 

1 44. 

IlKb’ERKNcKa. — XVII. 18.^ — J. C. M, Bellow, SermonSy vol. 
ii p. 3G. F. D. Maurice, The XcAs of the ApoeileSy p. 282. 
Kx.}me\tor (htli Series), vol, i. p. 238; ibid, vol. ii. p. 222; 
ildd, vol. ix. p. 373. XVII. 18-23. — Ibid. vol. ii, p. 263. 
XVII. 18-33.— iWfi. p. 200. XVII. 20.— T. K. Crosse, .Stfr- 
p. 233. XVII. 21. — F. Chrldian World 

Tidpity vol. xlix. p. 50. XVIJ. 22. — J. Parochial 

Sennomy vol. ii. p. 204. H. H. Snell, Christian World Pulpily 
vol. xlvii. p. 372. XVII. 22, 23.— J. Wordsworth, The One 
Relitjumy Bampton I.ectureSy 1881, p. 153. T. Biniiey, King's 
IVt'igh-lIouse Chapel Scrmo7hSy p. 113. XVII. 22, 31. — 
ior (4tli Scries), vol. ii. p. 2.50; ibid, vol, x. p. 110. XV'II. 
23. — F. W. Macdonald, Christian World P id pity vol. Ivii. p. 
374. J. M. Nc.'\lo, Sermons Preach-ed in a Religious House, p. 
27. Ej’ 2 )osi tor {5th Series), vol. i. p. 307; ibid. (7tli Series), 
vol. V. p. 280. XVII. 24, 26, 27.— J. Wordsworth, The One 
ReligioUy Bampton LectureSy 1801, p. 75. XVII. 24-28. — C. 
Kingsley, The Good Neivs of Gody p. 238. G. A. Smith, 
CfLristian World Pulpit, vol. Ixxiii. p. 321. 

GROPING AFTER GOD 

^ He determined their appointed seasons, and the bounds of 
their habitation, that they should seek God, if haply they 
might feel after Him and find Him, though He is not far 
from each one of us.’— Acts xvii. 26, 27 (R.V.). 

I!i:iiK we have the exquisite thought that God i.s 
brooding over the great races of men, that there 
n ver was a great nation — no kindred, no pco])Ie, no 
tongue, no tribe — which was not dear to the Father's 
heart quite £is much as the Jewish people. Paul, in 
his great sweep of inspiration and Christian states- 
manship, was able to think of every nation and' race 
as having been located upon the earth’s surface, and 
as having been subjected to every blessed influence, 
that successively every race and every nation might 
grope after and find God. You must see how great 
and comprehensive God’s purpose was as conceived 
by the Apostle — that every race was located and cir- 
cumstanced that it might best find Him. So that 
Wings us naturally to see : — 

The Divine incentive to the human soul. That 


is, God has bebn moving over men and attracting 
them to Himself. (1) By His work and creation. 
(2) 'Fhere are the daily mercies of Providence. (3) 
There has been the instinctive craving of the heart, 
for just as when jrou bring a shell from the ocean 
shore and place it in some room of yours in your home 
in a Midland county, it does not forget the ocean 
depth from which it came, but as you place it to your 
ear you arc able to detect the roaring and sighing of 
the great sea, so the heart of man, tom from God, 
sighs for Him incessantly. (4) God sent great 
prophets. (5) I come bacK to Paul's original con- 
ception, history y the stress of war, the incidence of 
fainine, or pestilence, the struggle for supremacy, the 
failure of a nation to realise its desires, its patience 
under crushing defeat, its extension, the diminution 
of its territory, its collision with adjacent tribes, the 
struggle for survival — all this was of God, all this 
was intended, all this was part of a Divine purpose, 
by the discipline— the awful discipline — of history, 
to drive men to seek i Him. 

II. Look for a moment at the limitations of 
natural religion. (1) You will notice that the 
heathen has a very inadequate idea of God ; he is 
not sure of Him. (2) Natural religion has'its limita- 
tions here ; that men never know when God is satis- 
fied with their offerings ; al>vays giving but never 
satisfied, never sure that their offerings are accepted 
or their souls forgiven. (3) The heathen mind is not 
sure about the future. (4) And, chiefly, never forget 
this, the state of the world is what it; is because 
natural religion has no dynamic. It is ethic, but 
not dynamic. 

III. The Apostle came upon a familiar theme when 
he talked about the Man. How can I talk about 
that Man whom God has ordained ? Because there 
is the evidence that all through the centuries Jesus 
Christ has influenced and saved men and loosed them 
from their sin. — F. B. Mkyeb, Christia/n World 
Pulpit, vol. Lxxrii. p. 209. 

Reference. — XVII. 26-31. — F. D. Maurice, S^rmont, vol. 
V. p. 111. 

THE NEARNESS OP GOD 

* He is not far from each one of ua.— Acts xvii. 27. 

I. He is near to us in His e.ssential Presence. As the 
Eternal Spirit, we believe His presence pervades all 
space. You remember the inscription on Ruskin's 
monument near Derwentwater : ‘ The Spirit of God 
is around us in the air we breathe ; His glory in the 
light we see, and in the fruitfulness of the earth and 
the joy of His creatures This cs.sential presence of 
God is recognised by every true believer, and is a 
sustaining power in his life as a Christian man. But 
it must be recognised as a precious fact of experi- 
ence; it must be realised to be enjoyed. 

II. He is near to us in the workings of His Pro- 
vidence. 

III. He is near to us in the manifestation of IBa 
D ivine Pity. 

IV. He is near to us in His spiritual Provision.^ 
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T. J. Maddkn, Church Family Newspaper, vol. xiv. 

p. 82, 

Rkkkbencm. — XVII. 27. — Basil Wilberforce, Cfcfutio** 
WorU Pulpit, vol. xlix. p. 370. Spurgeon, Sermon*, vol. 
xxxiii. No. 1073. J. Vaughan, Fifty Sermons (9th Series), p. 
224. Kxponior (4th Series), vol. vii. p. 101. 

* For in Him we live, and move, and have our being^.*— 

Acts xvii. 28 . 

Tins text occurs very often in the private letters of 
Melanchthon. Along with two others, ‘The hairs 
of your head are all numbered, ’ and ‘ None shall pluck 
My sheep out of My hand,' it may be called the 
favourite text of his later years. We take a character- 
istic example of its use from a letter of 1554 to his 
son-in-law, Dr. Caspar Peucer, who was aV>sent from 
Wittenberg at the time : — 

' Dearest Son, By God’s favour, your d 1 lighter, your 
son, and their mother are all alive and very well. 
When 1 look at them and think of the weakness ot‘ 
humanity, I feel indeed how true it is that God is 
W\(t guardian of our race, for so great is our weakness 
tVvat we cowVd not he preserved by niir own natural 

strength Let us, therefore, pray for protection and 

help from God, remembering that the Son of God 
said, “The hairs of your head are all nuiuVrered," and 
it is written, “Cast thy burden upon the Lord and 
He shall sustain thee I have written this beside 
tlie cradles and amid the crying of the babies. May 
God keep them, for in Him we live, and move, and 
have our being/ — Corpus Reformatorum, vol. viii. 
No. 5581, col. 266. 

Kkfkrencks. — XVII. 28. — F, VV. Farrar, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlvii. p. 65. T. Sadler, Sunday Thoughts^ p. 114. 
J. S. Boone, Sermons^ pp. 90 and 107. Expositor {6lh Series), 
vol. iii. p. 383 ; ibid, (6th Series), vol. hi. p. 393 ; vol. ix, p. 
39. XVII. 28, 2d.— Ibid. vol. vii. p, 60. XVII. 29.— R, F. 
Horton, This Do, p. 89. Expositor (4th Series), vol. viii. 
p. 271 ; ibid, (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 38. XVII. 30. — 
Christian World Puljnt, vol. li. p. 143. .J. Martiueau, En- 
deavours After the Christian Life (2nd Series), p. 29. Expositor 
(5th Series), vol. viii. p. 62. XVII, 30, 31,— F. E. Faget, Ileljjs 
and Hindrances to the Christian Life, vol. i. p. 96. Bishop 
Gore, Christian Worhi Puljnt, vol. Ivi. p. 406. J. J. Blunt, 
Plain Sermons (3rd Series), p. 17. Expositor (4t}i Series), vol. 
vii. p. 14. XVII. 31. — Ibid. (6th Series), vol. ii. p. 275; 
ibid. vol. vi. p. 10; ibid. (6th Series), vol. iii. p. 128. XVII. 
32. — Ibid. vol. vii. p. 296, XVII. 34. — J. M. Neale, Sermoits 
Preached in Sackville College Chapel, vol. iv. p. 172. XVII I . 
1. — B. J. Snell, Christiarh World Pulpit, vol. xlix. p, 164. 
F. D. Maurice, The Acts of the Apostles, p. 293. XVIII. 2.— 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 418. XVIII, 1-4.— T. 
Biiuiey, King's Weigh-Hause Chapel Sermons, p. 113. XV III. 
4-7. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. viii, p. 2.38. XVIII. 6. — 
Ibid. (4th Series), vol. vii. p. 9. XVIII. 8, — Ibid, (6th Series), 
Tol. xi. p. 346. XVIII. 9, 10. — H. Bailey, The Gospel of ike 
Kingdom, p. 115. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxvi. No. 1.566. 
XVIII. 10. — W. Baird, The Hallowing of our Common Life, 

p. 62. 

Acts xvm. ix. 

Much def)ends on your not flinching when the 
moments come which may be the outlets to new and 
glorious labours, ()»• which may offer you new clues 


to be followed out. Find out how to lay Christian 
hands on the men and classes that seem to have 
drawn away from us. . . . Leam to serve Chinst on 
the great scale, and even, if the scene of your work 
be narrow or obscure, serve Him on the grand prin- 
ciples which make life strong, noble, and spacioua — 
ParNciPAL Rainy. 

Refer RNCKS. — XVIII. 12. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. L 
p. 103. XVIII. 13.— Ibid. vol. iv. p. 117 . XVIII. 17 .— F. C, 
Spurr, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlix. p. 62. W. H. 
Evans, Sermons for the Church's Year, p. 242. G. W. Brameld, 
Practical Sermons, p. 264. XVI II. 18. — Expositor (6th Series), 
vol. ix. p. 68. XVlIl. 19. — F. D. Maurice, The Acts of the 
Apostles, p. 303. XVIII. 21. — G. R. Fetherston, A Garden 
Eashvard, p. 66. Expositor (6th Series), vol. ii. p. 37. XVIll. 
23. — Ibid. (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 148 ; ibid. (6th Series), 
vol. viii. p. 18. XVllI. 24-23. — Christian World Pulpit^ 
vol. Iii. p. 318. XVIII. 26.— J. Parker, ibid. vol. liii. 
p. 312. Expmtor (4th Series), vol. ix. p. 184 ; ibid. (6th 
Series), vol. vii. p. 114, XVIII. 27. — Spurgeon Srnn-OTM, vol. 
xxxvi. No. 2138. Expositor (6th Series), vol. 1. p. 403 ; Hid, 
vol. ii. p. 371 . 

BY WHAT AUTHORITY 

‘Showing by the scriptures.' — Acts xvui. aS. 

Man must have some kind of authority. He must 
assume someiliing ; be must begin. ITie proof is not 
always in the beginning palpable and undeniable; 
the beginning contains the end, but until the end is 
reachea we do not know the full value and true force 
of the beginning. What is there in all your life 
which does not rest upon an assumption? The wliole 
scheme of life seems to rest upon some airy, beautiful, 
fragile bubble, ^'ou think at a cei*tain part of your 
process of life that you are acting upon definite proof 
and authority; but you are doing nothing of the 
kind ; you are basing your whole selfliood upon an 
assumyition. 

I. Fi om the beginning God has been endeavouring 
to incarnate Himself in various proofs and authorities 
suitable to the growing mind of man. So he has made 
all nature a parable, a panorama, an 0 })en secret ; 
u[K)n every door of nature He has written, Knock, 
and it shall be opened unto you. Tlien earne a book, 
'Fhe Book, the Bible or Revelation. For God’s sake 
and your sake, give it a fair chance 1 I^et it prove its 
irreligiousness or its insanity, but remember that it 
is a book that wants to do you good ; therefore it 
may have come from a good source. If it were a 
l)ook of dreams and imaginings only you might re- 
ceive it as such, but it is a book of mscipline, a book 
of army ordei*s ; no soldier is to invent his own book ; 
whatever the book may be, it tries to do us good, to 
dry our tears, to direct our way, to sustain us in our 
misfortune and distress; yea^ it holds a lamp above 
the grave and frightens death into deeper gloom. 
Let it therefore have a fair chance. After the book 
comes Manhood, which is, so to say, the result of the 
book. The book has been sown a« seed in our minds 
and hearts, and after it has come to fruition we have 
manhood. So the incarnation advances from nature 
to intellect, to (!haracter. It is a progressive rcvela- 
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tion ; it proves itself by itself, llevelation which is 
true never goes backwaid, it always has some larger 
kingdom, it always preaches a warmer, a larger wel- 
come to the growing mind and the enlarging heart. 
The^e are the proofs. I^t it be assumecl that the 
liihle is the book of Grod and spoken by God, full of 
God, leading to God ; Jet that assumption be nothing 
but an X to work with, but let us try how that as- 
sumption works out; then we must believe, commit 
oui>>elvcs to certain propositions and doctrines, receive 
a certain testimony and witness into our hearts ; then 
we must indicate a certain discipline of humiliation, 
de})letion, l)ereavement, mockery, disappointment ; 
the whole time hearing a voice saying, Hold on, be 
faithful unto death; do not Jet go; keep the com- 
mandments, follow the Christ, though it cost thee 
right hand and right eye ; persevere. Then see what 
the upshot is ; what are the sheaves we have brought, 
what the tokens, the signs, the proofs or the disproofs 
of our spiritual education ; and I now say in view 
of human history and Christian experience that the 
result of that assumption, faithfully believed and 
faithfully carried out, is manhood, virility, and mas- 
culine nobleness. We began with an assumption, 
we proceeded to a conviction, we ended with a new 
manhood. 

II. How profitable it would l>e if instead of going 
to the library to borrow a very large book to prove 
tliat Christ is the Son of God, and that Christianity 
is the sum of all virtue and s\hritual excellence, we 
would simply go down where the work has been re- 
alised and brought into eloi|uent and impressive life. 
We do not need the book to prove the argument; 
the argument proves itself. 

I have seen no other religion produce anything 
like this ; other theories I may have intellectually 
accepted on approbation for purposes of speculative 
in(juiry and titillation, but I have seen this Ch^i^- 
tianity do such things, and do such things by the 
very necessity of its own nature ; I have seen this 
decalogue work such and such results, and these 
beatitudes realise themselves in such and such forms 
of heroism and martyrdom, patience and beneficence, 
that I have living, breathing, imperishable proofs 
and authorities. — Joseph Parkke, City Temple PvX- 
pit, vol. iiL p. 60 . 

THIHRE IS A HOLY GHOST 

{For Whit- Sunday) 

* Paul having passed through the upper coasts came to l^hesus ; 
and finding certain disciples he said unto them, Have ye 
received the Holy Ghost since ye believed ? And they said 
unto him, We have not so much as heard whether there be 
any Holy Ghost*— Acts xix, i, 2. ^ 

This singular incident is remarkable as showing that 
in the apostolical age, as n(5w, there were persons and 
bodies of pei-sons in possession of fragments of re- 
vealed ti ulh, yet altogether strangers to some of its 
most e.ssential features. 

I. Heal lielief in the Holy Ghost implies an ha- 
bitual sense of the reality of a spiritual and super- 
sensuous w(jrlA 


If any one thing is certain about Christianity, it is 
that Christianity is an appeal from the visible to the 
invisible. Christianity is a constant appeal from the 
importunity of sense to the presence and action of 
the Etemal Spirit. Nay, it is more ; for it presup- 
poses a spiritual world of which nature and the bettei’ 
philosophy is cognisant ; and then it proclaims the 
introduction within this world of a higher power and 
principle which mises it above its original level, and 
thus constitutes the supernatural. Surely Christianity, 
as being sti icl ly a supernatural religion, is d fortiori 
the religion of the spiritual ; and yet how con- 
stantly <loes the empire of materialistic ideas force its 
way into the sanctuary of Christian thought. 

II. There is such a thing as a materialised estimate 
of the life of our Lord Jesus Christ The idioms of 
Eastern speech, the scenery of the hills and lakes of 
Palestine, the flora, the climate, the customs of the 
unchanging East, all are summoned by the highest 
literary skill that they may place vividly before us 
the exact circumstances which surrounded the life of 
Christ. Hut here too often the appreciation of that 
life really ends. Men learn habitually to think of 
Christ as one who belongs only to human history. 

Now belief in a communion with the Holy Spirit 
I'escues the life of Christ in the thought of a living 
Christian from this exclusively historical way of look- 
ing at it. For the Holy Spirit perpetually fulfils 
C!hi\st’ s promise in the C'hurch and in Boum. ‘ He 
shall glorify Me for He shall take of mine and shall 
show it unto you.* 

The life of Christ is transferred by the Spirit from 
the region of mei*ely historical studies, where it is 
a|)preciated only by the natural intelligence, to the 
region of spiritual experiences, where it speaks directly 
to the soul. 

III. Belief in the Holy Ghost rescues us from a 
merely earthly and materialised estimate of the 
Christian Church. The Church is not a mere material 
corpbration, but a spiritual society. Surely her in- 
defeasible powers would only be put forth with greater 
energy when temporal succour was withdrawn ; and 
it may be that sne would gain in moral vigour, in 
clearness of faith, in intensity and unitedness of pur- 
pose, what she must have lost in the countenance of 
the powerful and in the wealth committed to her by 
past generations of her children. 

IV. Once more, there is sui h a thing as materialised 
worship, and this is a danger from which those who 
believe most earnestly in the realities of the kingdom 
of the Spirit do not always escape. Let us give of 
our best to the ChunJies and the service of our God, • 
but let us ever remember that since, even ip the realm 
of the Incarnation, He is a Spirit, they that worship 
Him must woi*ship Him in spirit and in truth. . 
Surely to realise the presence of the Holy Ghost in 
the soul and in the C’hurch, is to be anxious that 
that communion with God which cannot be uttered 
in language should be more constant and fervent ; 
that the inner realities of worship should as far tran^ 
scend its outward accompaniments, as the kingdom 
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of the invisible transcends the world of sense. Not 
t© feel this anxiety is to be virtually ignorant of the 
meaning of the Spirit's presence ; it is practically not 
to have heart!, at least in one department of our 
spiritual existence, whether there beany Holy Ghost. 

V. A living boli(‘f in the Holy Ghost implies a cor- 
respondent elevation of character. The Eternal Spirit 
has set up in the world a school of morals, and He 
whispers a deeper and purer code within the soul them 
nature dreams of. — H. P. I.iddon. 

BEHIND THE SPIRITUAL TIMES 

• Did ye receive the Holy Ghost when ye believed ? And they 
said unto him, Nay, we did not so much as hear wiicther 
the Holy Ghost was given.’— A cts xix. i-^. 

What is the relevancy of this to our own time? No 
such impoverishing ignorance prevails among the 
modem disciples. We know that the Holy Ghost 
has been given. We know. Ah, I am using a New 
Te.stament word, and I must attach to it the wealth 
of New Testament significance. We may ‘ know ’ in 
the way of cognition ; and we may ’ know * in the way 
of a living fellowship by real and j)ractical exjjerience. 
As a matter of cognition, of merel y me ntal enlighten- 
ment, we may live in the spacious days of Pentecost ; 
but in daily usage and common experience we may be 
living in the lean and straitened days which prt ceded 
it. 

I. Much of the mental attitude and spiritual pose 
of the modern Church is pre-pentecostal, and in this 
thin and immature relationship is to be found the 
secret of our common weariness and impotenc e. (1) 
If I go into one of our assemblies of praise I find that 
we ai-e still ‘tarryjng at Jerusalem,' waitin:i for ‘the 
promise of the Father '. If I listen to the j)hraseology 
of the hymns, I di.scover that the outlook of the soul 
is frequently pre-pcntecostal — 

Descend with all Thy gracious powers, 

O come, great Spirit,' come. 

(2) When I listen to some of our prayers I can scarcely 
realise that the One with whom we are dealing is ‘a 
gracious, willing Guest, where He can find one humble 
heart wherein to rest ’. (3) But when I look a little 

more deeply at this ment.al temper, I find that we are 
still more profoundly allied with the imperfect mood 
and inclination of the pre-pentecostal day. Is it 
consistent witji the Christian inheiitance that we 
should so commonly conceive of the spirit as an in- 
fluence, a force, an energy, on atmosphere, an imper- 
sonal breath ? The all-compassing glory of the 
Christian day is this, that we are dealing not with an 
energy, but with a Person; not with ‘it,' but with 
‘ Him! ' (a) You cannot, by fellowship with an energy, 
produce that exquisite little flower called ‘heait’s- 
ease,’ which was so prolific and abounding in the life 
of Paul. (6) You cannot, by fellowship with a force, 
produce the exquisite grace of Apostolic tenderness. 

II. There is a certain compulsory impressiveness of 
character which attaches to profound spirituality, 
and which is commaiidingly ])resent in those who 
walk in the fellowship of the Holy Ghost. I know 


not how to define it. It is a certain convincing 
aroma, self-witnessing, like the perfume of a flower. 
It is independent of mental equipment, and it makes 
no preference between a plenteous and a penurious 
estate. Ours is the Pentecostal inheritance. Let us 
assume the Pentecostal attitude of zealous and .hungry 
reception. Above all, let us cultivate a sensitive 
ministry with the Holy Spirit — J. H. Jowktt, The 
Sunday School Chronichy vol. xxxni. p. 926. 

Rbpbrrncbs. — XIX. 1 . — ExpositoT (4th Series), voL i. pp. 
404, 416; ibid. vol. li. p. 144. XIX. 1-7.— vol lx. 
p. 84. 

THE OFFICE AND WORK OP THE HOLY 
GHOST 

* And they said unto him, we have not so much as heard whether 
there be any Holy Ghost.*— Acts xix. 2. 

The Holy Spirit testifies of Christ. To manifest 
Him, to draw men to Him, to bring them into cap- 
tivity to His easy yoke and light burden — this is the 
Spint's operation m the human heart. And this it 
could never be before Jesus was glorified. The testi- 
monies to a Saviour to come were necessarily vague 
and enigmatical ; not the subjects of firm personal 
reliance nor of blessed assurance, but only j ust pro- 
phetic glimpses into the far distance, enough for 
those days, to keep the saints waiting on the Lord 
tht ir God, but not to be compared for an instant 
with the work of the Spirit now. The whole office 
and work of the Spirit became new and of a higher 
order, inasmuch as the truths with which it is now 
concerned were before unknown. 

I. The Testimony of the Spirit — The Spirit has 
wrought since the day of Pentecost as He never 
wrought before, in the tevstimony which He bears in 
the heart of every individual believer. We do not 
read of any such direct access to God granted to in- 
dividual men in ancient times. This is another great 
characteristic of the dispensation of the Spirit, that 
all hierarchical distinctions between man and man is 
for ever abolished, all sacrifice superseded, except the 
abiding efficacy of the one sacrifice shed abroad in the 
heart of the spiritual man. 

II. The Wisdom of the Spirit — Again, the in- 
dwelling Spirit of these latter days of the Church is 
eminently the Snirit of wi.sdom. The humble child, 
walking by the light of this Spirit, is wiser than his 
teachers if they have Him not. The matured be- 
liever, rich in experience as in years of the Lord’s 
service, is enabled to look down on the world and all 
that is in it, and count it but dross in comparison of 
the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus his 
Lord. 

IIL The Transforming Power of the Spirit. — 

Lastly, the Spirit of God now abiding among us is a 
transforming Spirit ; not merely enlightening, nor 
merely comforting, nor merely confening the adop- 
tion of sons, but changing us into the image of God 
begetting in us a thirst to be like Him whose sons wi 
are, to have done with sin, and to cast off corruption 
and to put on perfect holiness. And the end of this 
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progressive change will be the fulness of assimilation 
to our glorified Redeemer, in that day of which it is 
said, ‘ When He shall appear we know that we shall 
be like Him, for we shall see Him as He is \ 

Rbperences. — XIX. 2. — W. M. Sinclair, Chrid and our 
Times, p. 181. J. Arnold, Sermons, vol. iv. p. 198. W. H. 
Hutching, Sermon-Sketches (2nd Series), p. 169. H. 
Alford, Quebec Chapel Sermons, vol. i. p. 380. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol, xxx. No. 1790. Expositor (6th Series), vol. x. 
p. 14. XIX. 5. — J. Keble, Village Sermons on the Baptisrml 
Ser^nce, p. 1. Expositor (6th Series), vol. v. p. 43. XIX. 7. 
— Ibid, (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 146. XIX. 9. — Ibid, (6th 
Series), vol. iii. p. 121 ; ibid, vol. viil. p. 405. XIX. 10. — 
Ibid. vol. ix. p. 22. XIX. 11. — IhidL (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 
148. XIX. 16. — Ibid. (6th Series), vol. x. p. 1^4. 

Acts xix. 19. 

Whkn George Borrow found the Spanish .servant girl 
Geroncina in possession of Volney’s Ruins of Empires, 
he told her that ‘ the author of it was an emissary of 
Satan and an enemy of Jesus Christ and the souls of 
mankind'. She listened to his exposure of the l)ook, 
quietly. * She made no reply, but going into another 
room, returned with her apron full of dry stick.s and 
brushwood, all which she piled on the fire, and pro- 
duced a bright blaze. She then took the book from 
my hand and placed it upon the flaming pile ; then 
sitting down, took her rosary out of her pocket, and 
told her beads till the volume was consumed. This 
was an auto-da-fd in the best sense of the word.' 

RKFERENci-a. — XIX. 19. — Exiwsitor (6th Series), vol. ' v. p. 
55 ; ibid, (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 380. XIX. 2b. — J. B, 
Mehnrry, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvil. p. 329. J. Keble, 
Sermons for Ascension Day to Trinity Suiiday, p. 228. R. H. 
Baynes, True Revival, p. 29. XIX. 21. — Expositor (4th Series), 
vol. ii. p. 149; ibid. (5th Series), vol, vi. p. 303; ibid, vol. 
vii. p. 122. XIX. 22. — Ibid. (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 30; 
ibid. (7th Series), vol. vi. p, 77. XIX. 23. — Ibid. (7th Series), 
vol. vi. p. 342. XIX. 24. — Ibid. p. 1. XIX. 24, 25. — 
Ibid. vol. i. p. 414. XIX. 27. — J. Baines, Sermons, p. 29. 
B. J. Snell, The All-Enfolding Love, p. 113. XIX. 32. — A. 
Ainger, Sermons Preached in the Temple Church, p. 142. 

DIANA OF THE EPHESIANS 
‘Thqr cried out, Great is Diana of the Ephesians,’— A cts 

XIX. 34. 

How did St. Paul regard the tumult? He watched 
it with the insight of one who comprehended the 
various life of the motley society round him, as well 
as with the mind of saintly love. We may be sure 
he was not for one moment dismayed. To him was 
granted what most of us have always to fight for — 
Bie discernment of the strong and the true. 

1. But although gazing on with Christian gentle- 
ness, the Apostle could not forget the words of 
Demetrius the silversmith. ‘ Ye know that by this 
craft we have our wealth ... so that not only this 
our craft is in danger to be set at nought ; but also 
that the temple of the great goddess Diana should 
be despised, and her magnificence should be desti’oved 
whom all Asia and the world worshippeth/ llow 
strangely mixed is the argument ; our craft is in 
danger, and our religion is l^ing despised. Ddubt- 


less many of the rioters were zealous for both. But 
their zeal for religion was mightily raised by the 
thought that religion helped their craft. What cries 
we have heard from those who profess to defend 
libeii;y and the public-house — who would rather see 
a people free than sober. What frenzies of zeal 01 ^ 
the part of rich brewers for the poor man's right to 
his beer ! ‘ Great is Diana of the Ephesians.' Sirs^ 

ye know that by this craft we have our wealth. 
It is not our wish to give pain, and we shall not carry 
illustrations further. Only even in assemblies of good 
men who cry, ‘ Great is Diana of the Ephesians,* it is 
not too much to say that Diana is not first in the 
minds of her devotees. ‘ The craft in danger ' is the 
real thought; and a man easily persuades himself 
that the univeme is in perilous plight if his own trade 
is threatened. It is but too true that the hint of 
pecuniary loss will often change a reasonable man 
into a niadtnari. 

II. St. Taul could not but perceive that the clamour 
signed a failing faith. The voices grew hoarse, then 
they fell silent. And after ? The reaction would 
weaken the whole foundation of idol worship. It 
would be seen that the mere repetition of the words 
did not make them surer. It showed that they had 
been challenged — seriously challenged. Indeed, when- 
ever any interest mustei’s and clamours in t\\ai fashion, 
it has been first shaken by the thrill of a coming 
doom. There are fools who, intoxicated by a 
momentary advantage, persuade themselves that the 
world is going to turn backward, that men are to 
pause finally in the maich towards the new earth, 
and forge again the chains snapfied for ever. But 
the wiser among reactionaries ai’e never so much dis- 
mayed as when some threatened wi’ong rises in strong 
defiance. ITiey feel, with a death-like chill of the 
heart, that there is an impending upheaval in the 
affairs of the world. 

III. Of one thing we may be sure : St. Paul was 
not tempted to cynicism by things which might easily 
have evoked it in a lower nature. Is it by accident 
that we read, * After the uproar was ceased, Paul 
called unto him the disciples and embraced them ' ? 
There was hypocrisy in Ephesus as well as vast de- 
lusion. There were men whose religion was a shield 
for their ill-gotten gains. There were othera almost 
hopelessly given over to superstition. These all joined 
in a miserable, childish, superstitious bawling. There 
was something in the whole business that might move 
one to despair of human nature. St. Paul knew 
better. He knew that even then and there a deeper 
life had risen — steadfast to endure. ‘ He called unto 
him the discipjes and embraced them.' — W. Rorket- 
SON Nicoll, Ten Minute Sermons, p. 821. 

Rbferenobb. — XlX. 34. — B. Hunt, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xliv, p. 42. XIX. 38. — Expositor (7th Series), vol. v. p, 
57 . XIX. 39.— (5th Series), vol. iii. p. 137. XX. XXI. 
— Ibid. vol. V. p. 202. XX. ^.-^Expositor (4th Series), vol. ix. 
p. 259. XX. 6.— Ibid. (5th Series), vol. Iii. p. 336 ; ibid. 
(6th Series)^ vol. ii. p. 101 ; ibid. voL Iv. p. 3^ XX. 7.— 
J. M. Lang, Christian World PulpU, vol. liii. p. 20. Bcqposi- 
ior (5th Series), vol.^v. p, 62. 
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THE SUNDAY SLEEPER 

* There sat in a window a certain young man named Eutychas, 
being fallen into a deep sleep: and as Paul was long 
preaching, he sunk down with sleep, and fell down from 
the third loft, and was taken up dead.'->AcTs xx. 9. 

In considering Eutychus, I purpose looking firat at 
the things which may be said in excuse of his famous 
sleep, and then pass on to look at what was blame- 
worthy in it 

I. And fii*st of all, in excuse of this poor young man, 
I must remark (1) that he was listening to a very 
long sermon. It is said that on one occasion a child 
in the Sunday-school was asked by her teacher, 
‘ What does the story of Eutychus teach ? * and she 
})roinptly replied, ‘That ministers should not preach 
too long sermon^ ! ’ Well, that was an unexpected 
lesson to learn fi*om the Bible ; but there can be no 
doubt that it had something to do with Eutychus s 
famous sleep on this occasion, for we ai’c expressly 
told that Paul ‘continued his speech until midnight'. 
No doubt he had a good excuse for so doing. He 
was only spending one I.<ord*s day at Troas. That 
you remember, was famous as the scene of his 
wonderful vision of ‘ the man of Macedonia Paul 
therefore had a peculiar affection for the city ; and 
now that a Church of Christ was established there, 
we can well fancy him expatiating on his wonderful 
mission to Corinth, and Philippi, and Thessalonica. 
Ile^ could not stop, and if he suggested doing so, most 
of them would cry as we do to a favourite politician, 

‘ Don’t ^top. Go on I ’ But it was too much for our 
young man. He fell asleep with fatal results. The 
sermon was too long. ‘ Paul continued his speech 
until midnight.' 

Now the lesson we learn from that is one rather 
for preac’hers than hearers, but even so I am not 
afraid to give it. It is this, that no preacher should 
conti/iue his discourse much beyond half an hour. 

(2) Another thing that must be said in excuse of 
this young man's delincjuency w^us the probably ill- 
ventilated character of the building. Luke puts 
his finger on that too when he says, ‘ There were 
many lights burning in the upper chamber.' They 
had not the grand churches of these days. It was 
still the Christianity of the upper room. But they 
had warm, loving heaii:s. They were eager to hear 
the Gospel, and so the place was full to the door. 
Every seat was occupied. The air, we may imagine, 
would be stifling; and its character would not l)e 
improved when, as the twilight deepened into night, 
they would light the lamps one by one, and the al- 
ready limited oxygen would be still more exhausted. 
‘There were many lights burning in the upper 
chamber.’ 

I am not ^oin ; to dwell on this, but I do think it 
is a (iuty for deacons and managers of 

churches and halls to do what they can to keen the 
air as swe(?t and fresli as possible. Much or the 
torpor with which men listen to the message of God, 
much o^ the listlessness of children in a Suiulay-school 
may be traced to the lack of ventilation. It is not 


always a want of grace. It may be simply a want 
of oxygen. ‘ There were many lights burning in the 
upper chamber.' 

II. So much in extenuation of this young man ; but 
when we have said that, there remains not a little 
cause for blame. (1) For, to begin with, note the 
fact that this sleeper under the Gospel was a young 
man. If he had oeen an old man or old woman we 
could have undei-stood it better, and excused it more 
easily ; but surely it is not a little strange that the 
one who falls asleep in that company is a young 
fellow in the flush of youth. 

(2) He was listening to a very good preae r. 
He was listening to the Apostle Paul. 

How little Eutychus must have idealised that he 
was listening that night to one of the noblest spirits 
then in the world, that he whom he was sleeping 
under was one whose words would be treasured up to 
the end of time, w hose life would never be forgotten ! 
Had he done so, he would have been more wakeful. 
Had the emperor Nero been speaking that night, we 
may be sure Elutychus would have been all attention ; 
but because it was only Paul, he slept on. And be- 
hind that preacher to whotn you listen with such dull 
ears there may be Christ Himself, saying, ‘ O sleeper, 
why slcepest thou ? “ Awake, thou that slcepest, and 
arise from the dead, and Christ shall give thee light.” ' 

III. The danger and loss which the Sunday 
sleeper may incur. 

Am I i‘xaggerating when I say that the attitude 
of many to things spiritual, to all the higher questions 
of the soul, is one of practical sleep? 'Phey may not 
deny them, but they are quite indifferent to thi in. 
Their lives are passed in sin and self-indulgence. 
They do not walk as children of light. They are 
asleep, as the children of the night. The preacher 
tries to waken them, but they sleep on. Providences 
come to them — bereavement, sickness, impending 
death — but they sleep on. What can wak en them ? It 
would seem, nothing. They are sunk in fatal lethargy. 

A distinguished professor of psychology once told 
his class of a striking case of somnambulism. It was 
that of a man who awoke one night, or seemed to 
awake, and went downstair to the door of the house 
in which he dwelt, and yet he was asleep all the tima 
He opened the door and stepped out into the village 
street, and so strong was the somnambulistic trance 
that still he slept. He passed along the street and 
out into the open country, and still he slept. Not till 
his naked feet touched a little stream uiat crossed 
his path did he awaken to the darkness of the night 
and the strange unfamiliar scene. There are souls 
like that ! They never waken till they touch the 
cold watora of death, and feel the night wind>: of 
mortality arouse them to the darkness of their night 
and thf‘ strange unfamiliar scenes of eternity and 
judgment. — W. Mac’kintosh Mackay, Bible Types 
of Modern Men, p. 254. 
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ST. PAUL’S CHAROe 

* And from Miletus he sent to ^phesus, end celled the elders of 
the Church.’— Acts xx. 17. 

I WISH to speak to you on the happenings recorded in 
Acts XX., which mainly deal with St. Paul's charge to 
the Church at Ephesus. 

I. St. Paul had a clear Conscience. — He had 

faithfully discharged his duty (verses 19 and 81). 
True humility can always be connected with intense 
earnestness. Are we humble of mind ? If so, are we 
earnest in spirit ? Surely the faith that we profess 
should intensify our eaniestness. This earnest man 
of God was unaoubtedly used b(?cause of his earnest- 
ness, and I appeal to you as well as to myself, living 
in an ungodly world and living in an age when 
indifference marks everything — surely there is the 
call to us to be whole-hearted in the spirit of 
serving the Lord. If the intellectual Apostle could 
speak with teara, if he could say to the Ephesian 
eldei-s, ‘Night and day I was serving with tears,' well 
may we ask ourselves how far are we actuated by an 
eaniestness of faith in the life we now live? God’s 
spirit alone can give us this earnestness and again 
let us remember that if He gave it to the Apostle, He 
will give it to us. We may not have the intellectual 
cjualifications that Christ gave to this great man, Wbt 
we can all be in earnest, and our words and our deeds, 
and our looks and our lives as a whole should testify 
to the reality of our faith in the Saviour Whom we 
profess to serve. 

II. The Apostle emphasises the Fundamental 
Principle of His Faith. 

(а) T'o those Ephesian elders he said, ‘ Testifying 
to the ffews as well as to the Greeks repen bmee tow^ard 
(iod and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ’. The 
liturgy of the English Church, at the opening of 
morning and evening prayer, requii cs, befoie anything 
else, repentance and faith. Surely we should nsk 
ourselves. Am I more repenbiiit to-day than I was 
yesterday ? Repentance is truth liecause it is taught 
by God. Are we able to say of sin, ‘ I renounce sin, 

I turn from it; I have faith in (>hrist, and I cling to 
Him’? If these two great subjects are never lost 
sight of they must necessarily help us a great deal in 
our Christian life and in being what we want to be, 
living witnesses of a living Saviour. 

(б) The Oospel of the grace of Ood. Here again 
is a fundamental truth. We know the subject was 
always upon the Apostle’s mind ; yet it is one of the 
points wnich even Christian people lose sight of. 

(c) The coming kingdom. In verse 25 he says : 

‘ I have gone preaching the kingdom of God Hei*e, 
then, is another point which is interesting in view of 
the future grandeur of the coming of our King. In 
his letters St Paul referred ix) the second advent of 
our Lord. Christ is coming, and His kingdom is to 
be set up here on earth; so let us, as Christian 
workers, never forget that kingdom and preach and 
proclaim it privately and publicly. 

III. The Apostle utters Words of Solemn Warn- 
Vag. — ‘Take heed’ (verse 28). The exhortation 


there is very interesting. It was used by Moses again 
and again, which will be noticed if you turn to Deu- 
teronomy rv. It was also used by our Lord several 
times. See now He used it in connection with the 
parable of the sower. We may even apply it to this 
very service, and, as far as that goes, to every service 
we attend. ‘Take heed.’ Are not these messages 
necessary to-day? 

(а) Take heed what ye hear. Bring every book 
and every periodical that you may read to the test of 
Christianity, and if it will not bear the test of God s 
Holy Word banish it from your reading, have nothing 
to do with it. Do not let the novel of the day absorb 
youratteTition except that novel will bear the scrutiny 
of the Word of God. We cannot take poison in our 
food without impairing our health and our bodies; we 
cannot poison our minds without seriously endanger- 
ing the spiritual life. 

(б) Take heed how ye hear. When we pray 
together and listen to the Word of the Scriptures, 
may we take heed that we hear the Word, and th^it 
it is not caught away by the enemies of the soul ; 
that the tares of this life do not choke the Word ; 
that when we receive the Word it will not fall on 
stony ground, but that we may retxnve it with joy. 

(c) Watch and pray (verse 81). What docs this 
imply? It implies confidence in the Lord Jesus 
( Jirist. You cannot watch unless you have confidence 
in Him. And watching and praying means more 
than this. It implies certainty — certainty in the 
Lord Jesus ( Jinst. 

Rkkkuknoks. — XX. 37. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. ii. p. 
37B. XX. 18. — Ibul. vol. xi. p. 65. XX. 19. — Spurgeon, 
Senmnis^ vol. vii. N<». 30.5. ICxjmitor (41 li Series), vol. ii. 
p. 148. XX. 19, 20. — VV. H. iluLchings, Sermon- Sketches 
(2ii(i Series), p. 03. XX. 20-20. — E*.pOiiitor (4tli Series), vol. 
iii. p. 422. XX. 20-.50. — Ibid, vol. ii. p. 28. XX. 21. — 
Spurgeon, Sertrums^ vul. xxxv. No. 2073. 

MEASURING A MINISTRY 
* But none of these things move me, neither count I my life 
dear unto myself, so that I might finish my course with 
joy and the ministry which I have received of the Lord 
Jesus, to testify the gospel of the grace of God.’-— A ;.ts 

XX. 24. 

To be a minister is the master-pui’po.se of Paul’s life ; 
to l)e a faithful minister his supreme ambition. We. 
too, have a ministry ; we, too, call others our minis- 
ters : then let us examine our ideals, and see what it 
is we mean. 

I. Now, behind this ( hristian conception of minis- 
try, there are two other conceptions, those of the 
priest and the prophet (1) We may dislike the word 
priest, because it has become associated with evil 
meanings, but do not let us forget that the priest ly 
man has always been a fact in human life. There is 
a sweetness of dis[)osition about them, a delica< y of 
fibre, a moral sensitiveness, a spiiitual susceptibility, 
which marks them out amid a multitude as the 
anointed of the Lord. (2) Again, there is the con- 
ception of the minister as the prophetic man. The 
priest moves in the world ; the prophet stands aloof 
from it. The priest is the reconciler between God 
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and man ; the prophet has no element of reconcilia- 
tion in his nature. The priest allures, constrains, 
charms ; the prophet terrifies, alarms, overwhelms us. 
It was bec ause the prophet and the priest were joined 
in l^aurs i(!( al of ministry, l>eeause ne conceived that 
to sei ve the world in the fullest sense, it was nece.ssary 
not only to comfort the weary, but to attack with 
unsparing pur|)osc the shams, the pretensions, the 
deadly hypocrisitN of daily, customary,, permitted and 
respectable life, biit men rejected his ideal and slew 
him. 

II. And now go one step farther, and you reach 
the vision of the ideal ministry which Paul exemplifies. 
He is a servant and a witness. (1) And what is a 
servant? VVe have advanced a long way, no doubt, 
since I he day when the servant was a seif, whose very 
life was in the hand of his master ; but far as we may 
advance in brotherhood and compassion, the essential 
restrictions of service still remain. (2) The ministry 
meant for Paul one other thing, and the chief of all 
— it W 81 S a testimony. He was a witness to two 
things : that once he was a sinner, that now he was 
a sinner saved. And that is the crowning element in 
the Christian ministry. We base everything upon 
the experience of the individual. 

III. From this whole conception of the ministry is 
not another thing clear : that he who lives in closest 
touch with his fellow-men is the truest minister of 
Christ? We want two things to-day ; the secularisa- 
tion of the ministry, and the socialisation of the 
churches. The minister must throw off* his profession- 
alism or parish ; and the church imrst throw off* her 
ideals of respectability. 

IV. Now let i^s mark PauTs final estimate of his 
life-work. Life is to be measured by its end, its 
spii’it, its achievement; and life for Paul has had so 
supreme an aim that to attain that aim death itself is 
a price woi'th paying. — W. J. Dawson, The Comrade 
Christ, p. 297. 

REFERKNOiss. — XX. 24. — T. F. Crosse, ^krmoru {2nA Series), 
p. 234. Spurgeon, Sennom^ vol. xxix. No. 1734. A. G. 
Brown, Christian IForld Pulpit^ vol. Ixxviii. p. 402. J. G. 
Greenhough, The Mind of Christ in St. Paul, p. 268 . Exposi- 
tor (5th Series), vol. v. p. 3.3. XX. 25. — Ibid. (4th Series), 
vol. ix. p. 3. XX. 26. — A. G. Mortimer, The Church's Lessons 
for the Christian Year, pt. iii. p. 130. XX. 20, 27. — C. G. 
Finney, Penny Pulpit, No. 1085, p. 519. W. P. Balfern, 
Lessont from Jesus, p. 303. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. vi. No. 
289. 

THE SACRIFICE OF QOD THE FATHER 

*The Church of God, which He hath purchased with His own 
blood.’ — Acts xx. 28. 

Lkt us consider the sacrifice of God the Father in 
the redemption of the Church of God. I discern 
three elements in it which we shall take in order. 

I. The first element in the sacrifice of God the Father 
was the impoverishment of the Godhead. One of 
the strange and repeated statements of Scripture is 
that the I .ainb was slain from before the foundation 
of the world. That statement is clear enough in its 
meaning, but it shades off* into dark and insci’utable 


mysteries. The mysteries are those involved with 
the creation of a world which should require the 
slaying of the Lamb. But the plain meaning is that 
the puipose of redemption lay as a burden and a 
sorrow and a sacrifice on the heart of God long before 
the morning stai-s sang together or the sons of God 
shouted for joy. But the hour came when the pur- 
pose which had lain as a burden on the heart of God 
was manifested in time. As Milton sings so choiringly 
in his noble hymn : — 

'J'he Shepherds on the lawn, 

Or ere the point of dawn, 

Sat simply chatting in a rustic row, 

When such music sweet 

Their hearts and ears did greet 

As never was by mortal lingers struck. 

For Christ was born in Bethlehem. But was there 
no minor strain in the music in the heart of God the 
Father? What did it mean to the Godhead — to 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost — when the Son passed 
out and left the Father and Spirit behind ? It me^iiit 
the impoverishment of the Godhead. The sacrifice 
of the Incarnation was not only the pain and loss of 
Christ, but the pain and loss of God the Father also. 
‘ Behold I show you a mystery.* And yet we can 
dimly realise the impoverishment of the Godhead 
when the Son emptieo Himself of His glory and left 
the throne. The relationship and the intimawjy of 
(iod the Father and (xod the Son can never be fully 
figured by earthly things. For it was not simply as 
the loss of the deai est child or of a beloved wife. It 
was the sending forth of a part of Himself, whereby 
the Godhead was impoverished. Therefore Paul in 
the rapture of his inspiration said, ‘The church of 
God, which he hath purchased with his own blood 

II. The second element in the sacrifice of God the 
Father lay in Hia infinite aympathy with the 
sufferings of Christ, There is a sympathy which may 
be intense, heartbreaking, reaching to torture. ( iiven 
a strong imagination which can discern anotheris pain, 
and a tender and unselfish heart to feel it, the suffer- 
ing of sympathy may be as poignant and as hard to 
bear as the actual stroke. John Howard .seldom 
entered one of the dismal dungeons of Europe with- 
out tears. He often stood among prisoners, whose 
state was one of abject wretchedness, the most miser- 
able man of them all. Macaulay tells us that his 
father — when Governor of Sierra Leone — could not 
see a company of female slaves pass him by, and n ilise, 
with his vivid sympathy, the lives of shame and toi tiu-e 
to which they were doomed, without being dazed and 
stunned for hours. Tlie biographer of AIis. Booth 
asserts that she could not see a neglected sore or 
witness a ruthless wrong without a pain which some- 
times became physical nausea. It may be (questioned 
if the pang of sympathy be not greater at times than 
the actual suffering itself. 

III. The third element in the sacrifice of God the 
Father is His share in the agony of the Cross, 

There are two truths which stream from this rich 
vein of doc trine. (1) The first is the simplest yet 
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deepest truth of the Gospel. It is this— the proof 
^ven of the almost incredible and quite %nex- 
hauatible love of God, 

^ (8) The second truth is Ood*s infinite pain at 
simn — W. M. Clow, The Cross in Christian Experi- 
enee, p. 14. 

RamiBNcw. — XX. 28.— H. Woodcock, Sermon Outlines 
(lit Series), p. 51. Bishop Welldon, The Oospel in a Great 
Oity^ p. 220. Expositor (4th Series), voL v. p. 184; ibid. (6th 
Series), vol. iii. p. 277 ; ibid. vol. x. p. 280. XX. 28-32. — 
J. Parker, Christian IVorld Pulpit^ vol. xlvii. p. 391. XX. 
20. — Exjx>sitor (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 287 ; i^^ vol. ix. p. 
221. XX. 30 . — Expositor (4th Series), vol. vi, p. 194. XX. 

31. — J. Thew, Christian World Pulpit^ vol. 1. p. 246. XX. 

32. — Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlviii. p. 30. O. J. 
Jones, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 1. p. 238. Expositor (4th 
Series), vol. vi. p. 67. XX. 34.-— /6id. (6th Series), vol. 
il. p. 269. XX. 36. — J. Stalker, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
Iviii. p. 282. H. R. Hey wood, Sermons and Addresses, p. 202. 
F. D. Maurice, The Acts of the Apostles, p. 314. J. Keble, 
Miscellaneous Sermons, p. 298. H. Alford, Quebec Chapel Ser- 
mons, vol. ii. p. 1. Expositor (4th Series), vol. iii. pp. 352, 
421 ; ibid. vol. ix. p. 101 ; ibid, (5th Series), vol. ii. p. 375 ; 
ibid. voL vi. p. 267 ; ibid. (6th Series), vol. xi. p. 45. XX. 
37. — W. P. Balfern, Lessons from Jesus, p. 140. XX. 38. — 
Dinsdale T. Young, The Gospel of the Left Hand, p. 237. XXI.- 
XXI II. — Expositor (5th Series), vol. ii. p. 152. XXL 5. — 
Ibid. (6th Series), vol. ix. p. 21. XXL 7, 8. —A. P. Stanley, 
Canterbury Sermons, p. 134. XXL 8, 9. — R. W. Hiley, A 
YeaPs Sermons, vol. iii. p. 275. 

Acts xxi. 13. 

Surely there is a time to submit to guidance and a 
time to take one’s own way at all hazards. — IIuxlky. 

In ch, I. of Lee Misdrahles, Mdli.k Baptistine, 
after de.sciibing the apparently hazardou.s methods 
followed by the good bishop, adds ; ‘ We leave our- 
selves in the hands of Providence, for that is how 
you must behave to a man who has grandeur in 
nis soul. 

Rbperf.ncb. — XXL 13. — H. Arnold Thomas, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 57. 

THE PEACE OF DEFEAT 
*We ceased, saying, the will of the Lord be done.’ — Acts 

XXI. 14. 

There are compensations often for the vanquished ; 
between the triumph of victory and the peace of de- 
feat there may be little to choose. When a lawsuit 
that has lieen dragged over years comes to its close, 
there is an end, even for the defeated, of the pro- 
tracted misery, the weary and racking suspense of 
delay. Though the woi’st has come to the worst — 
though the aays of existence must be henceforth 
colourless when they are not harsh and sad — it is 
something that the strain upon fortitude has been 
relaxed for the moment When some Jong-dreaded 
evil smites us into the dust, we may be amazed by 
our own calmness. Certainty, of whatever kind, re- 
lieves those worn with the effort of being deaf to the 
footsteps of fate. The truth — terrible as it is — falls 
on the dim, dull, puzzled brain with some strange 
sense of rest. 

But there is a Christian peace in defeat, higher 


than the mere relief of overtaxed nature We ceased, 
saying, The will of the Lord he done. There is a 
moment when effort should cease, because the issue 
is clear. That moment should carry us straight into 
the silence and rest of God. 

I. There comes an hour to* men — perhaps it comes 
to the most successful — when they accept the truth 
about themselves. They have hoped and striven for 
long to achieve something in life. Their hearts have 
been set on some shining mark. It may he that the 
whole endeavour and drift of many yeai^s have l^een 
to attain a certain definite position. In «iny case 
they have never thought to rest where they are. 
What has been is a preparation for what is to be — 
tolerable as such, but not otherwise. Gradually, with 
a slow distinctness, a dull pain, it has become evident 
that the issue is more doubtful than it seemed. Then 
come fervent efforts, silent conflicts of the spirit. 
And at last the end is plain. Even those who have 
hitherto protested with a fond vehemence of defence 
are silent Ours, we find, are not the talents of the 
few, but of the many. Youth has gone, and takeU 
away with it lYiuch that we dearly prized. It is the 
common' lot. • In every profession there are com- 
paratively few whose early dreii ms come to fulfilmenL 
The vast majority have to content themselves with 
humble aims, slow advancement, an uninteresting 
career, and a nameless memoiy. We can be/ir but little 
success, and little is given to us, and the day comes 
but too early when we know that the ascent of life 
has ceased, and that henceforth we must decrease. 

Such defeat, if trustfully accepted, brings its own 
peace. There is an end of the long, lonely misgivings, 
of the ambition which has drawn such hard bieath 
under the weight of self-distrust. There is a certain 
stage of life in which men naturallv gcneivms and 
warm-hearted are tempted to a littfc patient envy. 
It is when they heai* the footsteps of the young hard 
behind them, and realise that those who come after 
are preferred before them. Accept the will of God, 
and all the bitterness goes. 

II. Surely when Christian faith is more powerful 

in the world we shall alter our attitude towaids the 
inevitable. Going forth to meet it, we shall Ik* con- 
querors, not conquered. Why keep out of life the 
rich and deep memories it might hold if we did not 
fear to speak what is in the heart ? A day dawns 
when human skill owns itself foihd ; when the journey 
before the loved one is of few and measured steps. 
Tht’n faith may grow into resignation, which a 
Homan Catholic writer has justly called the last 
term of Christian activity. It is in a true resigna- 
tion that the Christian displays all his resources, 
brings all his powers into play. And Christian re- 
signation there cannot be till we understand and 
believe that resignation is applicable only to things 
that pass away. We resign nothing that endures. 
We may have to part with it for more or fewer years ; 
but it waits us in the world of eternal and complete 
restitution. — W* Kobkrtsqn Nicoll, Ten Minute 
Sermons, p. 51. . 
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DIVINE aUIDANCE 

* And when he would not be persuaded, we ceased, saying, 
The will of the Lord be done.’— A cts xxi. 14. 

Wk are all conscious of the need of guidance at the 
cross roads of life when alternative courses of action 
lie in front of us, and we must, in spite of ourselves, 
take a decision which shall determine in one way or 
another the character of the following years. We 
inevitably cast about for some assistance in making 
up our minds. We .shrink from the responsibility 
which yet is unmistakably ours. In the passage from 
the lk)ok of the Acts from which my text is taken 
we have set before us a critical episode in the career of 
the Apostle Paul. He had to take a most important 
decision on which he plainly saw that the course of 
his ministry depcndetl, and which, as the sequel 
showed, more than justified his estimate. Should he 
or should he not go up to Jerusalem ? 

The Apostle was of all men the most sensitively 
loyal to the indications of Divine purpose, and these so 
far from allowing and confirming his own perception 
of duty seemed to be uniformly unfavourable. The 
Apostle has to resist the most formidable pressure 
conceivable. He has to set his own conviction, not 
of truth but of his personal duty with regard to a 
practical matter which could not, it may be thought, 
properly challenge the great name of conscience, 
against solemn and reiterated protests from those 
wno claimed, and from St. Paul’s own standpoint 
claimed rightly, to speak with Divine authonty. 
Prophecy, we know, held in the Apostolic Church a 
supi'eme place. We are assured that the Apostle 
was well accustomed to shape his conduct by these 
Divine intimations. Yet when all the recognised and 
hitherto rigidly oljeyed signs of Divine leading op- 
posed his resolution to go to Jerusalem as the first 
step towards Rome, the same Apostle decisively re- 
jects them and persists in his own purpose. St. Paul 
was a genuine hero, and he disdained to take account of 
his personal foilunes when the cause of his Master was 
in question. Given sufficient reason for thinking that 
the kingdom would be advanced by his perilous jour- 
ney and nothing more was needed to justify the risk. 

I. The Need of Guidance. — We are all conscious 
of the need of guidance. In our case, as in the 
Apostle's, the justification of our persi.stence will be 
in the inherent superiority of our own perception of 
duty. In the absence of any interior certitude, we 
may — nay, we must — be led by the lesser and lower 
leadings of circumstance, and I know no valid reason 
why we should demur to the saci*ed witer's dc.sci iption 
of these leadings as also in their measure tnily Divine, 
but when once that interior certitude is ouis all the 
other instruments of guidance must be set aside in 
its favour, ’that is how I understand St. Paul’s 
behaviour. Up to a certain point in his history he 
was dependent from day to day on the indications of 
(rod’s will. But then was granted an immediate 
revelation of his personal duty. He saw the goal 
towards which his efforts were to be directed, he 
realised his purpose in life, he understood God^s will 


in him. Henceforward he was set free from th6 un- 
certitude and inconsistencies that marked his coui*se. 
Hi.s career became the steady and continuous work- 
ing out of a definite project which made it intelligible. 

II. Divine Guidance Vouchsafed. — Granting that 
extraordinary vo(!ations which stamp on human 
careers a sublime aspect are but few, must we thei’e- 
fore conclude that from most Christians that interior 
certitude as to personal duty is withholden? Must 
the multitude of disciples live without the illumina- 
tion of assured direction from God ? I do not believe 
it. On the contrary, I hold that there is none of us 
who confesses that his true lot of life must be to do 
the will of God, and with that conviction surrenders 
himself wholly and deliberately to the control of (iod’s 
Spirit, who does not receive the guidance he seeks. 
Wi! fail, not from lack of leading, but from lack of 
courage to obey the leading we have. 

III. But the Heart must be Free. — At the risk 
of using language which may seem uni'eal and con- 
ventional, I would ask how can the consciousness of 
Divine guidance maintain itself in hearts filled with 
the unsatisfying distractions of that pursuit of amuse- 
ment which in all classes of the community hjis be- 
come among us a consuming passion ? St. James 
tells us that God gives wisdom to those that seek for 
it, but not to those distracted seekers whom he likens 
to the wind-driven waves of the sea. ‘ Let not that 
man think that he shall receive anything from the 
Lord.’ We have to begin to become serious by 
giving to the things of the Spirit the importance 
which belongs to them, by making the Divine claim 
on our lives the standpoint from which to regard 
them, by cultivating the opportunities of usefulness 
which come to us, by refusing to acquiesce in the 
idle and unordered coui*se of living, by insisting at 
whatever cost on cleansing our lives from conscious 
insincerity. Then at least we have come within the 
sanctuary where oracles of guidance are vouchsafed, 
where watchfulness and obedience gain outward 
pledges of Divine leading. 

References. — XXI. 15, 16. — Expositor (5th Series), vol. 1. 
p. 213. XXI. 15-18.— (0th Series), vol. iv. p. 115. 
XXI. 16. — W. Brock, Midsummer Morning Sermons^ p. 186. 
Expositor (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 371. XXI, 20. — Expositor 
(6th Series), vol. ix. p. 271. XXI. 21.— /5w£. vol. iii. p. 139 ; 
ildd. vol. xii. p. 106. XXI. 23. — H. S. Holland, God^s Oily, 
p. 317 . XXI. 27, 29. — Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 149. 
XXI. 2S,~-Ibid. (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 120. XXI. 39.— 
H. L. 'fhompson, The Church of St Mary the Virgin^ Oxford^ 
p. 24, R. F. Horton, CJwistian World Pulpit^ vol. Ixx. p. 
305. Expositor (6th Scries), vol. vil. p. 109 f ibid. vol. xi. p. 
39 ; ihuL (7th Series), vol. v. p. 195. XXII. 3. — Ihid. (5th 
Series), vol. ix. p. 437. XXIJ. 5. — (4th Series), vol. ii. 
p. 212. XXII. S.—lbicL vol. iv. p. 182. XXII. 9.— 

( 6 th Series), vol. vi. p. 192. XXII. 10.— Ifriki. (5th Series), 
vol. ix. p. 314. 

GOD SHAPING MAN’S COURSE 
* The God of our fathers hath chosen thee, that thou ehouldeat 
know His will, and see that Just One.’ — A cts xxii. 14 . 

There is one word in this passage which is of supreim 
importance. It is the key-word of the passage, and 
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all the meaning of the passage depends on it It is 
an unusual word in the New Testament in the original, 
though we are familiar with the word by which it is 
translated. It looks a simple word, but it is very 
broad, and deep and full. 

* Chosen * is the word. If it meant only what we 
are accustomed to read in it, it would mean a great 
deal. Here was a man who had been miraculously 
intercepted on his wilful way, had seen visions and 
heard voices which others had not seen and heard. 
After three days of absolute darkness one comes to 
him, inspired of God to come — and this is the au- 
thoritative explanation which he brings of all that 
has happened : ‘ The God of our fathei*s hath chosen 
thee. The God who called Abraham, and blessed 
Isaac, and multiplit*d Jacob, and trained and raised up 
Moses, hath chosen thee,' There is not a person here 
whose heart would not be unspeakably thrilled if a 
voice should come from the unseen, a voice authorita- 
tive and absolute, saying — ‘The eternal God, in 
whose hands all things are, in whose existence thou 
hast dimly, faintly believed, hath chosen thee for this 
or that particular task. He calls thee now, to under- 
take it* 

I. God calls thee ; requires thee ; and this or that 
event in life — the breaking down of health, the dis- 
turbance of friendship, the failure of thy plans, the 
hedging up of thy path — is God’s way of an^esting 
thy attention, directing thy mind to the fact of His 
reality and His thought of thee, and His purpose for 
thee. It is a wonderful fact, a fact to which we aie 
often blind — which, if we were alive to it, would 
greatly solemnize and dignify and sanctify life — that 
God is always choosing and calling people, this man 
for that position, and that for the other : one to 
know the perils of outward success, mother those of 
outw^ard failure ; one to know the bliss and pain that 
belong to family relationships of wife, husband, and 
parent, of union and separation — the health and 
sickness, the coining and going of those dearer than 
life — another to know the different pain of solitude 
and its compensating freedom for the service of 
others ; one for the high and public place, with its 
excitements and burdens, another for the lowly posi- 
tion, with its peculiar trials and delights; one to go 
abroad, another to stay at home. 

II. The Woixl means more than calling and 
choosing at the moment. It refers to the past as 
well as the present It does not mean that Paul 
gre^ mischievous to the Church, and had to be 
stopped. It does not mean that the eyes of the Lord, 
whicn run to and fro in the earth, saw this man — the 
product of circumstances — this man of extraordinary 
power and enthusiasm ; saw how useful he would be 
in the service of the kingdom, and because of what 
he was chose him then and thei*e, as a Church chooses 
and calls one minister out of a number whom it has 
never seen before. It means that Saul had never 
been out of the sight of God. That the Divine 
Disposer of events had been looking forward to that 
hour on the way to Damascus from before the birth 


of the babe into the Jewish family at Tarsus. A 
literal translation of the word would be, * The God of 
our fathei-s hath had thee in hand ' for this very 
thing. While the Holy Child was growing up in the 
home of Nazareth, this child was bom in, the home 
at Tarsus, and as truly as the Most High God had 
His purpose foi- the One, He had His purpose for the 
other also. 

II. The great lesson coming fiom this example — 
the lesson that puts so many of us to shame — is that 
of being ready to embi*ace the Divine Will when it 
is made known to us. — Ciiaki.es Brown, Light and 
Life, p. 9. 

Rekmrknceh.— XXir. 14. — H. Drummond, The Ideal Lif$f 
p. 257. XXII. 14, 15. — J. J. Blunt, Plain Sermons (3rd 
Series), p. 103. XXII. 15, 21. — Expositor (6th Series), voL 
viii. p. 236. XXII. 16. — F. J. A. Hort, Village Sermons in 
Oviline, p. 33. XXII. 17. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. iii. p. 
359. XXII. 17, 21.— vol. viiL p. 231. XXII. 21.— T. 
Arnold, The Interpretation of Scripture, p. 284. XXII. 23. — 
Expositor (5th Series), vol. iii. p. 222. XXII. 25. — H. 8. 
Holland, Old and New, p. 101. XXII. 27. — Expositor (5th 
Series), vol. vi. p. 426. XXII. 28. — E. M. Gel dart, Ech^of 
Truth, p. 66. J. H. Jellett, The Elder Son, p. 189. XXIII. 
1. — G. Body, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlix. p. 174. W. H. 
Hutchings, Sermon Sketches, p. 210. XXIII. 2. — Expositor 
(Cth Series), vol. ii. p. 99. XXHI. 3.— Ibid, p. 301. XXIII. 
6 . — Ibid. (5th Series), vol. ii. p. 415 ; ibid. (6th Series), vol. 
xi. p. 40. XXIII. 8. — T. F. Crosse, Sermons, p. 146. 
positor (5th Series), vol. v. p. 304 ; ibid, (6th Series), vol. xi. 
p. 444. XXIII. 11.— H. S. Holland, Ood^s City, p. 251. H. 
Bailey, The Gospel of the Kingdom, p. 131. 

Acts xxiii. 2i. 

Compare Carlyle’s sarcastic remark on Markham, in 
Two Hundred and Fifty Years Ago. ‘ For the rest, 
having vowed never to eat supper nor to take the 
sacrament " till he was revenged on Holler, he did not 
enjoy either of these consolations in this world.’ 

References. — XXIII. 26 . — Expositor (4th Series), vol. L 
p. 67. XXIII. 27.— Ibid. (6th Series), vol. x. p. 362. XXIII. 
30. — Ibid. vol. viii. p. 32. XXIII. 35. — Ibid. (5th Series), 
vol, ix. p. 403. XXIV. 4. — Ibid. (6th Series), vol. xi. p. 287. 

Acts xxiv. 5. 

Compare Clarendon’s description of Cromwell : * With- 
out doubt, no man with more wickedness, ever 
attempted anything, or brought to pass what he 
desired, more wickedly, more in the face and contempt 
of religion and moral honesty ’. 

Rbfbrbnobs. — XXIV. 5. — F. D. Maurice, The Acts of tko 
Apostles, p. 325. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxvii. No. 1632. 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. v. p. 116. 

THE RESURRECTION OP THE BODY 

‘ There shall be a resurrection of the dead, both of the just aad 
* unjust' — Acts xxiv. 15. 

The differences between our bodies as they are now 
and as they will be in the resurrection are only 
three ; let us see what they are, 

L In the first place, they can no more sin. This 
is certain, because, if they could sin, we might be cast 
out of heaven. But if we once enter that blessed plao^ 
we can never be driven out Heaven would be no 
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heaven if we could lose it. But we are told expressly 
that * he that is dead hath ceased from sin The 
body, which was always hindering us in Grod*s service 
here, will there help us in it. It cannot grow weary, 
it cannot interrupt us by its own feelihgs ; there we 
shall truly and perfectly * glorify God in our body and 
in our spirit, which are God’s \ 

II. The next great difference is that the body will 
be incorruptible. This does not only mean that it 
will never die, but it tells us a great deal more. Here, 
in this world, our bodies are wearing out day by 
day, and therefore day by day we have to keep them 
up by food and by rest. But there they cannot wear 
out, therefore they will not want food nor rest ; at 
least, that is the belief of the Church. It is certain 
there can be no weariness ; it is cei^tain there can be 
no sickness ; ‘the iirhabitant,* says Isiiiah, ‘shall not 
.s^iy I am sick * ; it is certain there can be no old age or 
decay. 

III. All in heaven will be perfqct. The belief of 
the Church is that the old will be raised again, not 
withered and decayed and worn out, but as they were 
w^hon they were in the best part of their earthly lives ; 
and that children will be raised, not as they were when 
they werq^laid in the grave, but as they would have 
been if they had been spared to their full growth and 
strength. Isaiah, speaking of heaven, says : ‘ There 
shall be no more thence an infant, nor an old man 
And St Paul says that we shall all be in ‘ the measure 
of the stature of the fulness of Christ ’. Now our 
Lord died for us in the very prime of life at thirty- 
three years of age according to the flesh, therefore 
holy men have thought that at our resurrection we 
also shall wake up in the prime of life, even our 
Lord did at His. — J. M. Neale, Sermons in Sack- 
ville College Chapel, voL iv. p, 46. 

Referrnces. — XXIV. 15. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. ii. 
No. no. XXIV. 15, 10. — J. J. Blunt, Plain Sermons (2nd 
Series), p. 85. 

‘ A conscience void of offence.’— -A cts xxiv. i6. 

This text is associated with the dying moments of 
Sir Harry Vane. Dr. Stoughton gives the following 
description of his end : — 

‘A noble victim perished two months afterwards. 
It has been wjth Sir Henry Vane as with Oliver 
Cromwell : having disliked each other in life, they 
have shared a common fate in the judgment of 
posterity; for, after years of odium, the name.s of 
both arq raised to honour. Vane’s Republicanism 
rendered him impracticable, and his mysticism, al- 
though undeserving the reproaches of Baxter and 
Burnet, threw a haze over his speculations, which 
makes them somewhat unintelligible ; but the piety 
and genius of his Meditations, and the purity and 
virtue of his life, render him an object of reverence 
and love. He was tried for compassing the death of 
the King; yet, whatever he might be in other re- 
spects, he was no regicide. The evidence on his 
trial only proved that he had held office under the 
Commonwealth, that he had been a member of the 


Council of State in 1651, and had belonged to the 
Committee of Safety in 1659. To make the con- 
demnation and sentence of Vane the more unrighteous, 
the King, after solemnly promising to spare the life 
of the Republican, had written to Clarendon, say- 
ing — fVane “ is too dangerous a man to let live, if we 
can honestly put him out of the way”. The spirit 
of the prisoner appears in a letter which he wrote to 
his wife. “ This dark night, and black shade,” he 
observes, “ which God hath drawn over His work in 
the midst of us, may be, for agght we know, the 
ground colour to some beautiful piece that He is now 
exposing to the light ” His execution was an ovation. 
From the crowd^ tops and windows of the houses, 
people expressed their deep sympathy, crying aloud, 
“ The Lord go with you, the great God of heaven 
and earth appear in you and for you ” ; signs of popu- 
lar feeling which sustained the sufferer, who gratefully 
acknowledged them, “ putting oft* his hat and bow- 
ing When asked how he did, he answered, “ Never 
better in all my life”; and on the scaffold his noble 
bearing so affected the spectators that they could 
scarcely believe “ the gentleman in the black suit and 
cloak, with a scarlet silk waistcoat (the victorious 
colour) showing itself at the breast, was the prisoner 
Fre(juent interruptions from the sound of drums 
drowned his voice, which, os Burnet says, was “a new 
and very indecent practice ”. The officers, as they 
put their hands in his j)ockets, searching for papei*s, 
ex/isperated the populace, whilst Vane’s calmness leil 
a Royalist present to say, “he died like a prince ”. 
Before receiving the last stroke, he exclaimed, “ I 
bless the Lord, who hath accounted me worthy to 
suffer for His name. Blessed be the Lord, that I have 
kept a conscience void of offence to this day. I bless 
the Lord I have not deserted the righteous cause for 
which I suffer.” “ Father, glorify Thy servant in the 
sight of men, that he may gloj ify Thee in the dis- 
charge of his duty to Thee and to his country.’' One 
blow did the work. “ It was generally thought,” re- 
marks Burnet, “ the Government had lost more than 
it hod gained by his death.” Pepys declares the 
people counted his constancy “a miracle” ; adding, 
“The King lost more by that man’s death than he 
will get again for a good while ”. Thus fell the 
noble.st mystic of the age, next to George Fox.' — 
History of Religion in England, voL iii. pp. 258- 
255. 

llRFEREycBs. — XXIV. 16. — J. H. Holford, Memorial Ser- 
mons, p. 41. R. J. Warden, Preachers Magazine, vol. xix, 
p. 266. A. G. Mortimer, The GhurcEs Lessons for the Christian 
Year, pt. iii, p. 151. J. H. Jowett, From Strength ta 
Strength, p. 29. XXIV. 17» — Expositor Series), vol. viii. 

p. 331. XXIV. 24. — Ibid, (6th Series), vol. x. p. 277. 

BIDDING QOOD-BYB TO QOD 

‘ Go thy way for this time/— A cts xxiv. 25. 

What would you think of a man who had plainly 
heard the voice of God — heard it so plainly that 
it made him tremble — and who yet had the awful 
courage to reply, ‘ Go away for the present. When 
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I have a convenient season, I will send for thee'? 
We hold our breath at the very thought of such 
stupid, lordly defiance of Almighty (iod ; and then 
we breathe more freely again as we bethink ourselves 
that such a thing could not be. It could not be ? 
Nay, but it has been. I'liere was a man who rolled 
those very words off his thoughtless tongue, and 
there are other men — have we not ouraelves been 
among them ? — who have cherished such thoughts in 
our heai*ts, and sighed for (xod to go away, though 
the blasphemous words may never actually have 
crossed our lips. 

I. Felix was the man — the cruel, the powerful, the 
gorgeous Felix Beside liim is a prisoner speaking 
to him witli deatlly earnestness of a judgment to 
come. The voice is Paul’s but the words are God s, 
and they smite with terror into his seared Roman 
conscience. Paul is right, God is right, and Felix 
can stand it no longer. ‘ Go away,’ he says, in a 
sudden access of terror. *Go away for the present. 
When I have a convenient season, I will send for 
thee.’ It is to Paul that he is speaking, but what 
are those awful words but a tragic farewell to God, 
— the (yod who was pleading with him through the 
mighty presence of Paul ? 

What a prayer ! ‘ O God ! go away ’ It is a 

fearful thing to bid good-bye to God, but, oh ! the 
presumption, the pathetic, the unspeakable presump- 
tion, of expecting that the God to whom we have 
haughtily said good-bye will come back at our sum- 
mons, end alter His plans to suit our convenient 
season I 

II. Procrastination is the secret of failure. A 
noble thought, a holy resolution, visits us. It stands 
knocking at the door. But it will disturb our com- 
fort if we suffer it to enter and possess our life, and 
that will not do. So we give it a courteous dis- 
missal. ‘ Go thy way for the present. When I have 
a convenient season, I will send for thee.’ And 
before that season comes, we may have reached some 
place where there is no repentance though we seek it 
carefully with tears. 

III. Warnings enough there come to every mai^. 
Every time we are appalled, like Felix, at the thought 
of the judgment to come; every terror that shakes 
our conscience; every funeral procession that passes 
up the busy streets, with its silent mockery of their 
crowded haste; every experience that awes and 
humbles us — is another voice of the God who loves 
us too dearly to leave us alone. The man who says 
to such a voice, ‘ Go thy way for the present,' is 
either a coward or a fool — a coward if he cannot 
bear to lopk at those stem facts with which he will 
one day have to make his bed, and a fool if he sup- 
poses that the God whom He is deliberately rejecting 
will come in mercy when he summons Him. * When 
I have a more convenient season I will send for Thee.’ 
Yes, but will He come ? He will come indeed, be 
sure of that ; byt, when He comes. He will demand 
the uttermost farthing. — J. E. Macfad^kn, The City 
With Foundations^ p. 821. 


> Acts xxiv. 25. 

The observation of every day will give new proofs 
with how much industry subterfuges and evasions are 
sought to decline the pressure of resistless arguments. 
— Dr. Johnson. 
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REASONS FOR DOUBT , 

* Why should it be thought a thing incredible with you that 
God ,* — Acts xxvi. 8. 

That is a new apologetic ; that is a strategic move of 
the first order. This is new to me ; that is a master- 
stroke. What a sagacious statesman was the Apostle 
Paul I Hitherto we had been thinking that it was 
the place of faith to give reasons ; the Apostle pushes 
the war to the other side, and says. You must give 
reasons for your doubt Why, that opens a wide 
field of criticism and observation and profitable com- 
ment. It is the Apostle who says, Stand up, and 
defend yourself; you are a doubter — why do you 
doubt ? give a reason for the doubt and ^e fear or 
tlie unbelief within you. 

I. Why should it be thought a thing incredible 
with you that all these outward and sensuous things 
were created ? Tell me, be downright frank witii 
me, why should it be thought a thing incredible that 
God should have created the universe ? I think it is 
about the most believable statement that can be 
made; it seems to me, compared with any other 
theory, the simplest of all philosophies. If I want 
rest on all these subjects I read Genesis first chapter 
and first verse: ‘In the beginning’. When was 
that ? The dateless date. ‘ — God.’ I like that 
word ; it is a kind of sanctuary word, temple word, 
there is something in it. ‘ — created.’ Tliat word 
is the best I have yet heard upon this subject All 
material forces, magnitudes, splendours, utilities were 
created, set agoing, shapeil, vitalised by a Peisonality 
equal to the occasion. I like tliat explanation best. 
Sirs, it is the most rational explanation. I must have 
mystery on the one side or the other ; I will eithei* 
have the mystery of light or the mystery of darkness, 
and I prefer, let me repeat, the mystery of light. 
Whoever shaped all these tilings must have been 
greater than the things he shaped ; if so, how 
great I 

II. Why should it be thought a thing incredible 
with you that all these things are ruled by a gracious 
and tender and most minute Providence ? If you 
tell me they are so, you give me rest, and you give me 
peace, and that peace rises into singing joy. 
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III. Why should it be tliought a thing incredible 
with you that we arc going on through Christ Jesus, 
Man of the cross, Man of the redeeming blood, to a 
blessed and ever-growing destiny or future ? Let me 
say that it would be more dilficult for me to believe 
that the grave ends everything than to believe that 
angels will come for me and /whisper to me and promise 
me a great future of service in the world unseen. 

IV. Why should it l)e thought a thing incredible 
with you that God should create, sustain, redeem 
everything ? 

I believe it is easier to defend the faith than to 
defend doubt or to defend unbelief. I believe in 
Jesus Christ, Son of God, God the Son, the redeem- 
ing, universal, eternal Saviour of the world. More 
than that ; I will not listen to any man who conies 
to preach about his doubts. He ought to l)e in the 
congregation, and not in the pulpit ; and if any of 
you, ray brotlier ministers, want to tell your doubts, 
I would advise you to tell them in the open air — a 
well-ventilated place, and an opportunity which any 
earnest-minded man might covet 

Rbferkncks. — XXVI. 8. — A. Ainger, Sermoti-i Prcachr-d in 
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IS IT WORTH WHILE? 

(A Missionary Semaon) 

* And He said, 1 am Jesus whom thou persecutest; But rise, 
and sUnd upon thy feet : for I have appeared unto thee 
for this purpose, to m^ke thee a minister and a witness 
both of these things which thou hast seen, and of those 
things in the which 1 will appear unto thee ; delivering 
thee from the people, and from the Gentiles, unto whom 
now I send thee, to open their eyes, and to turn them 
from darkness to light, and froin the power of Satan unto 
God, that tliey may receive forgiveness of sins, and in- 
heritance among them which are sanctified by faith that 
is in Me.’ — Act.s xxvj. 15-18. 

These words must ever form one of the great charters 
of missionary work ; they are wond.erfully compic- 
hensive. They were, indeed, originally the charter 
with which the Divine Head of the Chunh delivered 
to the great Apostle his commission to preach the 
Gospel first to his own kinsmen, and then to the 
Gentile world ; but they contain, as we should expect, 
the germs of the commission which will l)e needed by 
the Gospel me.ssenger till the times of the Gentiles 
have been fulfilled, and Israel has been grafted in 
again, and the number of the elect completed — until 
the militant kingdom is over. 

One of the greatest temptations by which the 
devil hinders the spreading of the Gospel in the 
pi*esent day is the apparently simple but fatal sug- 
gestion, ’ Is it worth while ? ’ 

It is indeed no new trial. The dull reception of 
the missionary of our own day is the same in kiiid 
with that which awaited the Divinely commissioned 


Apostle on his arrival at the great centre of the 
heathen world. ‘ We neither received letters out of 
Judaea concerning thee, neither any of the brethren 
that came showed or spake any harm of thee.* Could 
any reception be less inspiring or fall more flat ? In- 
deed, we might rise far higher and say that this js 
hut following the example of Him who ‘came to Ills 
own, and Mis own received Him not *. 

But this temptation under the simple form of the 
question, ‘ Is it any good ? * is, I believe, specially 
a temptation of the missionary of the present day. 
The reaction from our former state of ignorance re- 
garding the religions of the heathen world has led to 
an undue valuation of the fragments of the truth 
which they undoubteilly contain : the high spiritual 
aspirations of the Vedas, the theism of the Koran, 
the practical maxims of Confucius, the careful asceti- 
cism of the Buddhists — all this and more with which 
you are all ac(juainted, has left a tendency on some 
minds to niinimi.se unduly the difference between the 
Christian and non-Christian state. The same tend- 
ency also follows from the separation in our day of 
Christianity from education ; the immediate advan- 
tages to the uncivilised world even of secular education 
are so manifestly great that there is a tendency to 
iisk ‘ What more is needed ? ' We have been civilis- 
ing the world thk century more diligently than Chris- 
tianising it, and we are in danger now of being dazzled 
by sparks of our own kindling. 

In striking contrast with this danger stands the 
great mission charter which I have chosen for my 
text. 

I. The charter begins and ends with the personal 
Jesus. ‘ I am Jesus,* are the opening words, ‘ Faith 
in Me,^ is the close. This is the beginning and end 
of the mis.sionary’s power and message : Jesus^ His 
Birth, H is Death, His Resurrection, His Ascension, 
the living, i^eigning Jesus. Whatever agencies are 
used, whatever secondary methods may be necessary — 
war, conquest, civilisation — this is the A and of it 
all, from Him, and in Him, and to Him all must be, 
or all will fail. 

II. Next, the great heathen world, as seen by Him 
who is the Light of the World, who lighteneth every 
man that cometh into the world, is nevertheless de- 
clared to be in a state of darkness — they are blind, 
they do not see the real abiding objects of sight ; the 
Apostle was to go and open tneir eyes, and to turn 
them from darkness to lignt ; ovhiv (f>ai>v6p€vop koKov 
— nothing visible is good — was the saying of one of the 
earliest of Christian martyrs, and it is true relatively 
to the invisible. The soul, the mind, the heart, the 
inner powers of the heathen man were known to Him 
who made them, and have unused capacities like 
rudimentary sight-powei’s which have never been de- 
veloped by their true use in the light. 

III. But further, in the eye.s of Him with whom 
we have to do, all things are naked and open. Both 
systems of creation lie plain before Him. He is the 
Maker of all things, invisible as well as visible. Ws 
cannot see these things as He sees them, but He sees 
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the hosts of evil spirits, the principalities and powers 
which, under the power of their chief, make up the 
army of the evil one ; and the heathen world He tells 
us is in an especial way under their sway. Therefore 
another object of the charter is declared to be ‘to 
turn them from the power of Satan unto God,* ‘to 
deliver them,* as the Apostle afterwards himself ex- 
presses it, ‘from the power of darkness, and translate 
them into the kingdom of the Son of Ilis love*. 

'Hie great heathen world, as Christ sees it, is living 
in an especial way under the organised power of 
Satan. 

IV. A fourth condition of the heathen world, as 
it lies l^eneath the eye of God, is also given in this 
great charter of missionary work — a condition which 
we iniglit have expected from what has been already 
said, the condition, namely, of sin. The heathen 
world needs lorgiveness and sanctification, and this 
is not accomplished by the varnish of modern civilisa- 
tion, even though it be laid on by Christian hands. 
The charter ti^lls us how, and how only, it is to be 
done — ‘ by faith that is in Me * — ‘ that they may re- 
ceive forgiveness of sins and inheritance among them 
which are sanctified by faith that is in Me *. 

It was to take the light, the light which was ‘to 
lighten the Gentiles and to be the glory of the people 
Israel,* that the great Apostle was commissiom d and 
went. It seemed to him worth while. If 
Xpc(rTov implied the life of vanity and uncertainty, 
a life of alien itiou from God — the life iv Xpiarcp he 
knew most certainly implied a real belief in God ; an 
access laid open to the presence of God ; a conscious 
nearness to God ; restoration back again to God. 
‘ O Gdd, Thou art my God.* Unity, ivonion between 
man and God, and man and his fellow-men, peace on 
earth, man indwelt by God. 

Rkfbrrncbs. — XXVI. 16. — (6th Series), vol. ix. 
p. 268. XXVI. 16-18. — H. S. Holland, Christian World 
Pulpit^ vol. Ixxiii. p. 91. XXVI. 16-20. — Spurgeon, Sermons, 
Tol. XXX. No. 1774. XXVI. 18. — J. D. Thompson, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. Hi. p. 131. 

ST. PAULAS VISION OF CHRIST’S BODY 

* 1 was not disobedient unto the heavenly vision.*— Acts 
XXVI. 19. 

I. The Pauline Message. — This was no sudden re- 
velation to St. Paul in its final form. It was the 
outcome of a life of discipleship. He was not dis- 
obedient to the heavenly vision, and so it grew and 
expanded before his spiritual eyes until it left nothing 
outside its r(^nge, until it offered to 'him that unity 
after which all thinkers are consciously or uncon- 
sciously striving, and in the end he was able to con- 
ceive it as a whole, to expixjss it, however inadequately, 
in terms of human language, and to propose it for 
all time to come as the profoundest ana the most 
ennobling philosophy of the life of mankind. 

II. The Heavenly Vision. — We must consider the 
heavenly vision as it first smote on St. Paul’s as- 
tonished eyes. For what he then saw and heard 


held in germ alj that he was to learn hereafter. 
The Loixl’s first words to him contained implicitly the 
whole mystery of the Father. It was not merely 
that the Lord appeared and spoke to him. It proved 
that He was still alive in spite of death. 'J'hat in- 
deed was much. It was enough to n ake him feel 
that he was found fighting against God, as his master 
Gamaliel had once feared might be the case. But 
the Lord’s words here, as elsewhere, are instinct with 
love. They go out beyond the first suggestion of 
their meaning, and they find their full significance 
only in the light of the truth which St Paul was 
himself destined to proclaim. When once we have 
grasped the corporate relation of Christ and His 
disciples, the words are discovered to tie |)rofoundly 
significant If we were tc inquire what made the 
truth implicit we shoulo uave to study his whole life 
for the answer ; we should have to consider the three 
elements of his manhooil which fitted him for his 
peculiar vision. Paul the Hebrew, Paul the Greek, 
Paul the Roman — all these went to the making of 
Paul the Apostle. This was the man whose many- 
sided being found .satisfaction in the Christ, when it 
pleased God to reveal His Son to him. 

111. The Pauline Mission. — This was the man who 
was not disobedient to the heavenly vision. Plainly 
such a man as this was a man to be claimed for a great 
cause, was a chosen vessel to bear the name of Chri.^t 
to the Gentiles. Not only had ho the large mind 
which could cairy everywhere Stephen’s liberal de- 
signs, but he knew what he was doing in accepting 
a mission to those who were beyond the frontiers of 
Judaism, and he intended ab^olute unity between 
Jew and Gentile from the very first, and could never 
surrender it, no, not for an hour. He could never 
allow the possibility of a broken Christianity, which 
should admit of two Churches, Jewish and Gentile. 
The Gentile was co-heir and concoiporate with the 
Jew or he was nothing at all. In one body we have 
many members, but all the members have not the 
same function. The individual must know his place 
in that l>ody, and fill it with deference and self-re- 
straint. He must recognise that othei-s are as 
necessary to the body, though they do not serve it 
with a gift like his. The life of the bo<ly is one, though 
its manifestations are various. It takes all members 
to make a body, and no member is living at all apart 
from the whole body. The body is Christ. 

THOUGHT AND ACTION 

* St. Paul’s retrospect.’— A cts xxvi. 19 . 

St. Paul is now looking back from near the end of 
his career to the day of his great change. From that 
day to this- his life had been summed up in the two 
words, vision and obedienefe. 

I. Tlie first apparent view of any life is presented 
by its output ot deeds. The Christian life is not 
that of visionaries, it is a life of action. The first 
thought of those who live it day by day is of some- 
thing immediately to be done. It is this practical 
quality of the Christian life which keeps it both 
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healthy and honourable. For the soul as for the 
nation, service is the highest honour. A right 
man’s view of his profession can never be merely that 
it is a means of gain, but that it is a chance for service ; 
and the sai^ie thing is true of even our most intimate 
and private actions. 

Yet this cannot be all. Every one remembers 
Langland’s immortal figure of Haukyn the active 
man, who has not time to clean his coat Mephis- 
topheles is Goethe’s great incarnation of fierce and 
clevvT action wholly without contemplation. And 
these are but extreme forms of what is seen around 
us every day. 

St I'aul had no magic secret that kept labour 
sweet to him ; he had only vision and obedience. 
But he had them in that order — vision first, and 
obedience following from it It is not mere action 
that is the secret ot a healthy life, but action 
performed in loyalty to something we have seen. 

II. In a still wider application the same y)rinciple 
is true, for the inward thought invariably attccts the 
outward life and expresses itself sooner or later there. 
Not that one nec(\ssarily carries out into deeds all 
one’s cherished thoughts. Dr. Bain affiinis the 
‘possibility of leading a life of imagination wholly 
distidet from the life of action’; and Mr. Lecky 
says that ‘a course may be continually pursued 
in imagination without leading to corresponding 
actions’. I'his is undoubtedly true, but it is a 
thoroughly dangerous fact. On the one hand, it 
produces dreamers whose dreams arc so fur apart 
from their conduct a.s to tank them among tlie hypo- 
crites. On the (jther hand, it the dreaming be bad, 
the danger is very great that in times of tempta- 
tion the man will fall . For the most part, in tempta- 
tion, little depe nds upon the will at the moment ; 
we stand or fall according to our habitual thoughts, 
which either hold us back or predispose us then. 
And apart from that, there can be no doubt that 
there goes out from every life upon those around it, 
a constant and subtle influence which is determined 
almost wholly by the inner life of vision— the life of 
imagination and thought. Thoreau has wisely said : 
‘If ever I did a, man good ... it was something 
exceptional and insignificant compared with the good 
or evil I am constantly doing by being what I am 
A man’s atmosphere and spirit are always more 
powerful influences than his deeds and words. 

Thus it is not siiiprising that the matter on which 
Christianity lays most stress is vision. The thoughts 
end imaginations of the heart; a taste for flne and 
clean things, and an instinctive shrinking from their 
opposites ; above all a clear conception of Jesus 
Christ and a definitely accepted relation between the 
soul and Him — these are the Christian fundamentals. 
— John Kelman, Ephemera Eternitatis, p. 84>, 

LOYALTY TO VISION 

‘St Paul’s retrospect' — Acts xxvi. xg. 

St Paitl’s career as a Chri.stian began in two supreme 
events a vision and a commission. To the end he 


goes back to them, and traces their effect upon his 
future, telling and retelling the story of his conver- 
sion. Yet no reader of his writings can fail to see 
that vision blends and alternates with action through- 
out his course. The Fipistles are constantly turning 
from maiwellous lights of revelation to most practical 
directions for living. Thus from him we learn loyalty 
both to past and present light 

I. Loyalty to past vision. The management o' 
thoughts and swift imaginations is proverbially diffi 
cult, and there is much disloyalty to the visions o» 
the piist. 

Apart from anything for which we are responsible, 
we arc so constituted as to live in a constant change 
and flux both of moods and of intellectual and spirit- 
ual powers. Such changes depend on bodily health, 
sunvunding circumstances, and countless' other causes 
which we cannot wholly command. Accordingly it 
will often happen that we have to remember what 
we have once seen, and to carry out the resolutions 
which then we formed. ^ 

In such an hour idleness is fatal If we cannot see 
to do the highest things, let us at least do something. 

‘ If the energy, the clearness, the power of intuition, 
is flagging in us, if wc c^innot do our best work, still 
let us do what we can — for we can always do some- 
thing ... if not vivid and spiritual work, then tiu? 
plain needful drudgery.’ But besides that there is 
often the necessity for dogged perseverance in a course 
whose value we can no longer see. 

II. Loyalty to present vision, — ^The grim and 
cheerless course we have just described is not, how- 
ever, the normal way of Christian living. Tliere is a 
snare in trusting to the past too much, and striving 
to be faithful to brilliant spiritual experiences whicli 
are no longer any more than memories. The Chris- 
tian ideal is loyalty to a vision constantly seen at the 
time of action. It may be necessary sometimes to 
fight to-day’s battle by the light of other days, but 
as a rule of life that is unsatisfectory and insufficient. 
It is good to remember God’s grace in the past, and 
to recall His promises for the future, but it is better 
to have some clear v ision at the hour. As Constantine 
saw the cross on the field of battle, so we should see 
our spiritual help and backing at the time of our 
practical need. — John Kelman, Ephemera Etemi- 
tails, p. 39. 
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, THE CHRISTIAN LIFE WORTH MORE THAN 
ALL THINGS ELSE 

* 1 would to God, that not only thou, but also all that hear me 

this day, were both almost, and altogether such as I am, 

except these bonds/— Acts xxvi. 29. 

Therr are only two scenes in the New Testament 
which are finer than this, and they are in some respects 
similar scenes ; Christ before iierod, and again before 
Pontius Pilate. With that exception there is nothing 
more admirable in history than the Apostle’s attitude 
and language hera He had to plead his cause before 
an august audience. They were a wholly unsym- 
l)athetic audienpe. But Paul was one who feoied God 
and feared no one else, and who, when he got on his 
favourite theme of Christ, lost himself in it There 
he stood, with his rough, much-worn garments, his 
thin, scarred face, with all tlie marks upon him of 
privation and ill-usage, and chains on his hands and 
feet. And Paul, lifting up his manacled arms in face 
of all their splendour, said : ‘ Would to God that 

you could be as I am ’. He had taken the projier 
mejisuroment of those men and women. He knew 
that his life was as much greater, fuller, and happier 
than theirs as the power of a Caesar was more and 
wider than that of the meanest slave in his empire. 

I. It is in the spirit of these words that every real 
Christian speaks to-day and makes his appeal to his 
fellow-men and women. In the spirit of these words 
he measures and judges all things. In his deepest 
heart he does not believe that any man or woman is 
to he envied, no matter how greatly favoured by for- 
tune, or that any condition of life is to be desired, 
however splendid and attractive its advantages, if 
there is no Christian faith and Christian hope as its 
centre and foundation. We who are Christians do 
not always p it the true estimate upon our privileges. 
We envy the wise, the distinguished, and even the 
easeful and luxurious who seem to have no crosses and 
no cares. But suppose some magician were to come 
and say ; I will give you all that^ and take away all 
your crosses; I will make your house a palace of 
wealth and your names illustrious, if you will just sell 
me your bit of faith and your hope in God, if you 
will let go the heavenly light by which you walk. 
Not for all the world would you consent to that aw- 
ful sacrifice. No, you would turn 'from the tempter 
to look up in the lace of Christ and say : Take from 
me anything Thou wilt, but go not Thou away. 

II. We know beyond all question that the Christian 
life has far more in it than any other. It has moi« 
of the things which make for real joy. It has more 
true friendships. It has far larger objects to strive 
for. It has greater hopes to stimulate it And hence 
you can understand the fervour and the very passion 
with which we appeal to others to be reconciled to 
God and to make the Christian life their own. — J. G. 
Grkknhough, The Cross in Modem Life, p. 201. 

Rbferbnobs. — XXVI. 29. — J. Aspinall, Parish Sertnons 
(2nd Series), p. 163. XXVI. 20.-^ Expositor (6i\\ Series), vol. 


vi. p. 293. XXVI. 31.-/Wd. vol. vii. p. 117. XXVIl. 1.-- 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 124. XXVIl. 6-14. — H. 
Smith, Preacher* s Magazine, vol. zviii. p. 417. XXVIl. 9. — 
Expositor (4th Series), vot i- p. 350. XXVIl. 12. — Ibid. (6th 
Series), vol. viii. p. 131. XXVIl. 13, 14. — J. Aspinall, Parish 
Sermons (igt Scries), p. 90. J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in 
a Religious House, vol. ii. p. 485. XXVIl. 18. — J. Aspinall, 
Parish Sermons (Ist Series), p. 109. XXVIL 20. — Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. zviii. No. 1070. I 

PAUL IN THE STORM 

* And now I exhort you to be of good cheer : for there shall be 
no loss of any man’s life among you, but of the ship.*— 

Acts xxvii. 22. 

We have here a page out of an ancient log-book, and 
it cannot fail to be interesting even to a dry-lands- 
man. 

I. In this strange world the good and the evil alike 
must endui*e their share of tribulation. On board 
this corn-ship we have a miniature world. How im- 
partial the tempest. Fire burns the saint as well as 
th^* sinner. Storms have no favourites. 

II. The world often rejects the sage counsel of the 
man of God. Paul advised them to steer the ship 
into the Fair Havens ; but the master advised that 
they should make tor Phenice and winter there. The 
man of God has ever been the despised and rejected 
of men. 

ill. The mocking world will discover sooner 01 
later that it is sheer madness to ignore the warnings 
()1 the man of God. Paul’s true value will yet be re- 
cognised. Some men are greater in stonns than in 
calms. The greatness that lives and thrives in a rag- 
ing tempest is real and lasting. 

IV. God honours His servants by using them as His 
media of communication with the world. The angel 
of God stood by Paul and not by the captain. ‘ Them 
that honour me I will honour.* God seldom employs 
alien.s, so that if you wish to be His Ambassador you 
must first be His child. 

V. The sublime cahnness of the Man of God in the 

face of danger. The tempest revealed the cowardice 
and cruelty of the soldiers and sailors, but it also re- 
vealed the moral grandeur of Paul. Religion is nevei 
so divinely grand as in a storm. Paul saw on the 
crest of every prancing wave the words : ‘ Jehovah- 

Jireh,’ and he was strengthened in spirit 

VI. No storm can thwart the eternal purposes ot 
heaven. ‘Fear not, Paul, thou miist be brought be- 
fore Caesar.’ It was God’s must, and it had the full 
power of the great throne behind it Whatever (Tod 
promises will surely come to pass. Rome must be 
reached, ‘ Blessed are the home-sick, for they shall 
reach homej — J. Ossian Davies, The Day spring 
from on High, p. 207. 

Rbfbrbnces. — XXVI l. 22, 23. — F. B. Meyer, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. li. p. 342. XXVIl, 24. — Spurgeon, (Ser- 
mons, vol. 1. No. 2962. — XXVIl. 24, 31. — W, H. Harwood, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. liv. p, 24, XXVIl. 25. — Spur- 
geon, Sermons, vol. xxiii. No, 1335. XXVIl. 25, 26, — J. 
Aspinall, Parish <Scr77M)rw(lst Series), p. 126. XXVIl. 30, 31. 
— ,1. M. Neale, Occasional Sermons, p. 44. XXVIL 31. — J. J, 
Blunt, Plain Sermons, p.301. J. Aspinall, Parish Setmons 
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(1-t Series), p. 73. XXV'II, 34. — T. Arnold, SermonSf vol. ii. 
p. 270. J, G. (^reenlifMu»^li, The Mind of Chrid in St. Paul, p. 
276. XXVJI, 39. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 362. 
XXVII, 41. — A. H. Bradford, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
xlvi. p. 147. XXVlll. — Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 79. 

QUALITY OF SERVICE 

‘ No little kindness.’ — Acts xxvm. 2 . 

‘No little kindness.’ The Revised Version gives us 
another word, perhajjs a richer: * No cotnmun kind- 
ness’ — but a kindness to be remembered, specialising 
itself in our memory ; we can never forget the atten- 
tiveness and civility of these barbarous people ; truly 
to the end of the chapter we shall think of all their 
courtesy as no common kindness. This was not an 
everyday affair, but wholly special, finely and highly 
marked by Christian courtesy, As we should say ; the 
marvel of it being that the people who showed it were 
not Christians. We must take care lest these bar- 
barians get ahead of us. They tell me now that some 
people say there are better people outside the Church 
than there are in it We have a hard fight to con- 
duct, and a hard race to run. If you are kind to 
those who are kind to you, what of it ? are not even 
the pagans the same ? If you pray for those who 
pray for you, what of it? what does it amount to in 
^iritual and Christian quality ? do not even the 
Gentiles the same thing ? Except your righteousness 
exceed the righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees, 
ye cannot see the kingdom of God. It is matter of 
common report that there are good people who do not 
go to your church, or to mine, or to any other church. 
They ai'e full of kind deeds, sweet thoughts, charities 
that do not wither in the east winds. There ought 
to be some difference between a man who is crucified 
with Christ Jesus and a man who never heard of Him. 
The power of Christian character over every other 
power is in its distinctiveness. Not where Christian- 
ity is part and parcel of a ( ommon civilisation, but 
where it stands out in an individuality of its own, do 
we find its power and its grace. 

Who spi aks of these barbarous people ? The 
gi'eatest man who ever spoke of any nation or kindred 
or tongue. The Apostle Paul speaxs of the uncommon 
kindness of the barbarous people of an obscure island. 
My lAird said they shall come from the east and from 
the west, from the north and from the south, and ye 
yourselves shall be shut out. Let us take care how 
we roll our fur and silken and crimson robes about us, 
and think we are so much better than other people. 
What if at the last it should be found that the last 
shall be first and the fiist shall be last ? 

I. Here is an Apostle who has found an island where 
there is no m ed of missions. The people were greatly 
taken with their own opportunity of doing good ; 
they showed us no common kindness. What do you 
think they did ? ‘They kindled a fire, and received 
U4 every on(‘, because of the present rain, and because 
of the cold.’ Suiely they were not far from the king- 
dom of Him who said. Whoso shall give a cup of cold 
water to you in the name of a disciple shall in no wise 


lose his reward. Here is a people that have devised 
new plans and seized new opportunity. They have 
lighted a fire. Jesus spake about giving a cup of cold 
water to religious people ; they seem to have made in 
some sort an advance on the idea of Jesus Himself. 

II. We have, then, to do not with service, but with 
quality of service. There is service and service ; there 
is a way of doing a thing so as to undo it ; there is a 
reluctance that destroys all worthfulness and grace 
in deeds done to other people ; there is, on the other 
hand, a way of doing a little thing which makes it 
great, a gracious, sweet, kindly way which multiplies 
the thing that is done, not only by increasing its quan- 
tity, but mainly and spiritually by refining its (jiiality. 
Not what was said so much as how it was said, is an 
expression we often hear in some form or other. Not 
what he gave, but the way in which he gave. 

III. It is reasonable to expect no common service 
from Christians because they are men and women of 
no common character. The Church is not a gallery of 
wax-works ; the congregation is not a crowd of artisti- 
cally made and framed hodies ; the Church is a gather- 
ing of self-sacrificing souls. The character of the 
Christian is not a question of artifice or oi ‘fine manu- 
facture or of school culture ; the character of the 
Christian is a work of God, is a miracle of the Hcly 
Ghost, is a jewel not made with hands. From such a 
character what do we expect ? We expect no common 
kindness, no little, usual, 6lfhand service ; we expect 
service that means siimething, that conveys something, 
service that is red with an inner crimson, with the 
blood of Christ We render no common service be- 
cause we have no common Saviour. The saved man 
must in his own possible degree be of the same quality 
as the Saviour that redeemed him. We represent 
Christ Sometimes by our misrepresentation we raise 
the question. Is this your Christianity ? ha, ha ! what 
do more than others? You say yon represent 
Chnst ? Ixjt it be so, then we have a right to ex- 
amine and cross-examine you in order to know what 
stuff' you are made of, because we want to find this, 
Christ and to judge Him for ourselves : stand forth, 
witness of His, that we may vivisect and dissect you 
and discover your real quality. 

Rbpkrknce. — XX VI II. 2 . — Expositor (Gth Series), voL 
viii. p. 130. 

THE VIPER ON THE HAND 

* And when Paul had gathered a bundle of sticks, and laid them 
on the fire, there came a viper out of the heat, and fas- 
tened on his hand.’ — A cts xxviii. 3 . 

The incident contains a lesson full of value and iin- 
porbince in tlie right guidance of all our life, social, 
religious, business, intellectual, or political. I'lvery- 
where in the pursuit of duty we must expect the viper 
to dart out upon us. Well for us if we are on our 
guard, and ready instinctively to shake off the attacks, 
and, God-protected, by Divine grace feel no harm. 

L The Viper in Business Life. — Business is one 
of the most necessary things in the world. It supplies 
the needs of huijuan life. It creates some of the most 
valuable parts of human character. Energy, quick - 
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ness, power of organisation, invention, discovery, 
method, calculation, experience, soberness of mind — 
these are some of its results on character. ' Those en- 
gaged in such duties may well seem, like St Paul, 
energetically and characteristically helping to do 
something in the rain and cold, easing and amelior- 
ating the condition of human life. But how often do 
we see the viper dart out of the midst of the work, 
and fasten on a man^s hand ! 

II. The Viper in Knowledge. — Or look at know- 
ledge in its many branches. What is more fascinat- 
ing or delightful ? It moves at will up and down 
the history of the world, entering into all the great 
events, revealing the motives and actions of the great- 
est of mankind, making the past almost as real as the 
present. It penetrates into the deepest and closest 
recces of man’s being. What more fascinating and 
delightful than knowledge as it opens up worlds on 
worlds, and makes us feel the truth of the Apostle’s 
words, ‘ All things are yours ’ ! But even here be on 
your guard ! Even here the viper darts out and is 
ready to fasten on the hand. For there are sphere.s of 
truth which reason can only enter hand in hand with 
faith, and reason is apt to rise in rebellion, and flash 
^om on that which is beyond its ken, and glory in its 
ignorance, or, as it prefers to phrase it, its agnosticism, 
ill. The Viper in the Church. — The serpent has 

1 )enetrated paradise, and all man’s life is henceforth 
ived in his presence. The Church is the paradise of 
God on eartJi. It is the nearest meeting-place of man 
with God. It is the Home of Grace. It is the refuge 
of penitent sinners. It is the resting-place of God’s 
revelation. ' It is the soul’s best ana truest home. 
It is here that you can do the greatest works for God. 
It is here that you can lead others to know the happi- 
ness that you have found. It is here that you may 
be ‘The light of the world,’ and ‘the salt of the 
earth It is here that you may be God’s band of 
labourers, ‘ fellow- workers with God ’. Yet here, too, 
beware of the dart of the serpent Here he fastens 
upon and wounds the hand. Here sometimes nar- 
rowness, bitterness, obstinacy and self-will, proud con- 
temptuousness, ^judice, jealousy, and littleness of 
spirit may mar and spoil what God has intended. 

IV. To^ Shake off the Viper.— St Paul shook off 
the venomous beast into the fire, and felt no harm, be- 
cause he did it instinctively the moment the dart was 
made and because he was God -protected by the last 
promise of our Lord to His disciples. It is only by the 
religion of Jesus Christ that we can cast off* the serpent. 

Refkhkncks. — XXVJII. 3. — W. F. Shaw, Sennon- Sketches 
for the Ghriidmn Year, p. 106. XXVJII, 3-6 . — Church Family 
Newtjtaper, vol. xlv. p. 332. XXVIII. 6. — W. H. Hutch- 
injfs, Serm/m^Sketches, p. 216. “ICXVIIl. 7 . — Expositor (4th 
Seriefl), vol. iii. p. 221. 

SYMPATHY 

*The brethren, when they heard of us, came to meet us . . . 
whom when Paul saw, he thanked God, and took courage.’ 

— Acts xxvrii. 15. 


ordinary may awaken, arouse, direct, and fix the 
attention ; but it is the natural and the oidinoiy 
which cheers the heart and guides the conduct. St. 
Paul’s sense of the overruling providence of God 
marked out for him the work that was to be done, the 
course that was to be pursued ; but the sympathy of 
men like himself, and the sense of human companion- 
ship were nece.ssary to endow him with perfect coui’age, 
and aroused a more heartfelt gratituae to God than 
did even the wondrous preservation of his life from 
danger. 

I. There are manifest dangers in the way of an 
attempt to acejuire or exercise sympathy. The evils 
of its detect are obvious ; the evils of its excess are 
not so apparent. Yet every one will recognise that 
sympathy is useless unless it is entirely genuine. It 
will not bear unlimited demands. If excessive dis])Iay 
of sympathy is to be guarded against for the sake of 
him who gives, it is equally to be avoided for the 
sake of him who receives. There is a class of moral 
invalids who clamour for sympathy, just as hypo- 
chondriacs try to cure their imaginai’y ailments by 
relays of quack medicines. We have to leani, some- 
times by painful experience, that our well-meant 
efforts to heal are only feeding a moral malady. 
You must not be sympathetic at the expense of 
truth. 

II. The considemtion of these limitations leads to. 
the conclusion that sympathy is not a equality which 
can be pursued by itself. Fellow-feeling is an emotion 
which owes its direction and its guidance to the 
principles which it expresses. What are those 
principles? I cannot answer better than by follow- 
ing the analysis of St. Peter : ‘ Be ye all like-minded, 
“sympathetic Like-mindedness is the recognition 
of the truth of the brotherhood of man in Christ ; 
sympathy is the expression of this truth in our daily 
conduct. The tendency of this our age is strongly 
towards philanthropy, towards grappling with the 
problems of our common life. I think that an 
obseiTer would conclude that these efforts were effec- 
tive in proportion as they embodied the Christian 
Spirit Many movements, excellent in themselves, 
clearly fail to influence those for whom they are 
designed, because they do not rest on like-mindedness, 
because they are not set forth in terms of sympathy. 
— The late Bishop Ceeighton, The Heritage of ike 
Spirit, p. 19. 

Referbnoes. — XXV ill. 16. — John Watson, The Inspira- 
tion of our Faith, p. 310. H. Wiiidross, The Life VictoHoi^^ 
p. 219. XXVIII, 16. — F. D. Maurice, The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 337 . XXVIII. Expositor {bth Series), voL ix. p. 

416. XXVIII. 20.— JWrf. (6th Series), vol. v. p. 220. 
XXVIII. 23.— Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxiil. No. 1970. 
XXVIII. 24. — D. C. A. Agnew, The SouVe Business and Pro- 
spects, p. 178. F. Bourdillon, Plain Sermons for Family 
Reading (2nd Series), p. 187. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. ix. 
No. 616. XXVIII. 28,— C. S. Horne, Christian JVorld Pulpit, 
vol. liii. p. 280. J. A. Alexander, The Oospel of Jesus Christ, 
p. 196. XXVIII. 30, 31. — A. Maclaren, The Wearied Christ, 
p. 9. Expositor (7th Series), vol. v. p. 277. XXVJII. 3)1.— 
Bishop Drury, The Prison Ministry of St, Paul, p. 13 . 


We have here an illustration of a great princ 
the Divine economy. The supernatural, the 
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RirBRENCKi.— (4th Series), vol. ii. p. ^9 ; ibid, 
( 5 th Series), vol. hi. p. 249. I. -IV. — Ibid, ( 4 th Series), vol. 
viii. p. 949. 1. 1 . — H. R. Heywood, Sermons and Addresses, 

p. 138. R. IV. Dale, The Epistle of James, p. 261. Expositor 
(4th Serias), vol. vi. p. 124. I. 1 , 2. — \V, P. Du Bose, The 
Qotpel According to St, Paul, p. 17. 

THE INCARNATION OF QOD 

‘Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ, called to be an apostle, 
separated unto the gospel of God, (which He had promised 
afore by His prophets in the holy scriptures,) concerning 
His son Jesus Christ our Lord, which was made of the 
seed of David according to the flesh | and declared to be 
the Son of God with power, according to the Spirit of 
holiness, by the resurrection from the dead.’— Romans i. 

1 - 4 . 

We are invited to turn our thoughts with special 
devotion to that great truth upon which the Gospel, 
as St. Paul here says, is founded, the awful and over- 
whelming mystery of the Incarnation of the Son of 
God — the truth expre.ssed in the beginning of St. 
John’s Gospel — ‘the Word was made Flesh’. It 
must he, indeed, to Christians, their continual 
thought 

I. Such an event as that can have nothing like it, 
or parallel to it, while this world lasts. The Gospel 
of Christ, which, a.s annouru^d by His Church from 
the first, has made the Incaination of the Eteraal 
Son what St. Paul made it, the centre and heart of 
all teaching, worship, and obedience, the fulfilment 
and end of all that was old, the starting-point of all 
that was new — the Gos[X!l of Chri.st refuses, and must 
ever refuse, to compromise with any view of religion 
which puts this tremendous truth in any less than its 
paramount and sovereign place. 

II. The Incarnation was the turning-point in the 
history of this world ; and as a matter of fact, we 
have Ixifore our eyes the consequences which have 
followed from it. In the good and in the evil, in 
what the world seems and what it is, in its tendencies, 
its motives, its efforts, in what is visibly on its surface 
and in its secret forces, in the depths of men’s hearts 
and their strongest purjioses, tnat awful Presence 
which was once visible in the world has m ule things 
diflerent m it from what they ever were before. But 
I turn to another aspect of the subject We have 
each of us, one by one, our concern with this great 
tiTith. To know and master what it means, to 
realise, as we say, what it is, and what it is to its, is 
the turning-point of each man’s belief. — R. W. 
Chuech, Pascal and other Sermons, p. 176. 

RiFiBiNcm— I. 1-7.— Bishop Gore, The Epistle to the 
Romans, p. 46. Expositor (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 136. I. 2. 
— C. L^h, Chridian World Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 68 . I. 3. — 


Expositor ( 6 th Series), vol. iii. p. 460 ; tWi. vol. vi. p. 96 ; 
ibid: ( 6 th Series), vol. x. p. 410 ; ibid, (7th Series), vol. vi. 
pp. 170, 6.32. 1. 3,4. — H. P. Lidfion, Sermons on some Words 
of St, Paul, p. 1 . W, P. Du Bose, The Gospel According to St, 
Paul, p. 31. Expositor (4th Series), vol. viii. p. 468. I. 3-5. 
—fldiL ( 0 th Series), vol. ix. p. IM. I. 4. — E. A. Stuart, 
The New Commandment and other Sermons, vol. vii. p. 186. 
R. J. CamplMill, New Theology Sermons, p. 31. Expositor (5th 
Series), vol. ii. pp. 174, 254 ; ibid. vol. vii. p. 25 ; ibid, ( 6 th 
Series), vol. iv. p. 277 ; ibid, (7th Series), vol. v. p. 39 ; ibid, 
(7tli Series), vol. vi. p. 424. 1. 6 . — R. Glover, Chrietian 

World Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 404. Expositor (6th Series), vol. Iv. 
p. 81 ; ib^ vol. viii. p. 236. 1. 5-13. — Expositor (4th Series), 
vol. 1. p. 29. 

ALL SAINTS’ DAY 

' Called to be saints.’— Romans i. 7 . 

1. * All ’ Saints. — The festival of All Saints is one 
which ought to touch the hearts of all of us. We 
celebrate all those who have by the help of God lived 
holy lives and died in the faith of Christ, all who, like 
ourselvt*s, have been tempted by the world, the flesh, 
and the devil, but by the .strength of God have 
overcome, no >natter whether they be rich or poor, 
old or young, powerful or weak. No matter what 
their sect or calling, all are includcsl in the great, 
broad love of Christ, if only they have done their 
best to live a saintly life. We look back on the past, 
and perhap.s, with our small knowledge, our eyes only 
light on some few names conspicuous on the page of 
history. T'hese were, we know, witnesses of Christ in 
the world ; but were there none besides them ? As 
you I’ead the history of past wars, you come across 
well-known names, great generals, great admirals, men 
whose names were in their day household names in 
every mouth as heroes who had fought or won, but 
did you ever think, you that read their names, how 
wealc and powerless they would have been of them- 
selves without the common sailors and soldiers to 
back them up ? Could a few generals, however well 
versed in the ai-ts of strategy, win a campaign by 
themselves? No; it is the common soldiers and 
sailors who do their work simply because it is their 
duty. Their names die, they perish as if they had 
never been, but have they di^ in vain ? It .seems to 
me almost more heroic to be content to die unknown, 
simply for the sake of duty, than to struggle to the 
front and win a noble name. Both classes have done 
their duty, but the one seems to have some reward ; 
the other none. Such are the men we commemorate 
to-day, common soldiem in the great army of God who 
have for centuries been doing battle against the 
armies of evil in the battlefield of the world. 

II. Our Calling. — ' Called to be saints.’ Let that 
be our lesson to-day. St. Paul is not wiitmg to great, 
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well-known people. The Church of Christ in Rome 
did not number many of the high and mighty in the 
world. Most of its members were of the low and de- 
spised class, many even slaves, but whether high or 
low, slave or free, St Paul addresses them all alike as 
‘ beloved of God, called to be saints *. And surely so 
are we. We are not called to be great ; we are called 
to be saints. And what do we mean by saints ? The 
word in the original Greek means ‘ holy ones*. We 
are called to holiness. ‘ How can I lead the holy 
life ? With such temptations to evil, with so much 
wickedness all round me in the world?* Are you 
saying that? Well, then, All Saints* Day supplies 
the answer. You can, because othere have done so. 
In fighting the battle against evil in your own hearts 
and in the outside world, you will not he alone. 
Some have done their work and have gone to their 
rest. Others, though perhaps unknown to you, are 
carrying on the work still. This is the communion 
of saints ; the saints whose rest is won, and the saints 
who ai*e working still are linked together in one 
conmion hrotheihood and form onp army, and their 
General is ordering the work, even Christ the l..oi*d. 

III. The Tie which Binds Ail in One. — What is 
wanted to make ourselves good soldiers in this army ? 
Faith. That is what joins all in one. A belief in the 
goodness of their cause, a sure trust in the wisdom 
and goodness of their Leader. Faith is that power 
which enables a man to live and work in the sight of 
Christ, although to bodily sight his Leader is invisible. 
Every one who lives a holy life now, however poor and 
unknown, is really preaching faith, showing he be- 
lieves there is something higher and nobler and more 
worth living for than this world or his own self 

IV. A Plea for Holiness. — And, lastly, reverence 
holiness in all. We are ready enough to honour it 
when accompanied by greatness, but do we not some- 
times ridicule it and speak of it as a weakness? Per- 
haps it may he but a weak, a very weak, trial to rise, 
only a feeble effort to seek after God and holiness ; yet 
holiness and goodness, like all other things, must have 
a beginning, and our ridicule and disdain may check 
it in the bud. We are all called to be God’s saints. 
Shall we^be ashamed of the name ourselves or speak 
slightingly of anyone who is trying, howevei’ feebly, 
to live according to his high calling ? We are called 
to be saints, but do we belong to them? Yeau: 
by year we join in the festival of All Saints, but some 
day or other a saints’ festival will come when we shall 
not be here. Others will be joining in the hymn of 
thanksgiving, but our voice will not be heard. Will 
they then be giving thanks for us? Shall we be 
among that great tfiultitude who, together with the 
saints on earth, make up the mighty Church of God ? 
We ought to be there. It will be our own fault if we 
are not there, for we are all— each one of us — called 
to be saints. 

RBFSRVffOH.— I. 7.— Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. zxxix. No. 
2320. J. C. Story, Christian World PiUpit, vol. Ixx. p. 
908. Expositor (6th Series), vol. vii. p. ^ ; %bid. (6th 
Series), vol. viii. p. 332; ibid. vol. zi. p. 439. I. 7-16. — 


Ibid. vol. iii. p. 4. I. 8, — Ibid. (6th Series), vol. vi. p, 
247. I. 8-17. — Bishop Gore, Ths EpistU to the Romans^ 
p. 63. I. 9. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. z. p. 147. 

A BIBLB READING 

* I would not have you ig^norant, brethren.* — R omans i. 13. 

‘ I WOULD not have you ignorant, brethren, that often- 
times I purposed to come unto you.* What h&ve we 
to do with the Apostle’s purposes ? They were the 
events of the day, they were of no importance, they 
were lost in the jx>litieal ambitions and strifes of the 
hour. No, they were* not ; we have a great deal to 
do with the Apostle’s purposes. Here he is on 
common ground with oui*selve8 — a neighbour, a 
brother, a friend. He introduces us into the secrets 
of his love and his desire and his holy ambition. He 
talks small things to us ; he (enters into personal plans ; 
he shows us his kind thoughts to the Roman Chris- 
tians and other Gentiles. 

I. The expression occurs a second time in Romans 
XL 25. What does he say there ? He says, ‘ I would 
not, brethren, that ye should/ be. ignorant of this 
mystery *. What a different tone 1 The one neigh- 
bourly, the other profound, mysterious, muffled music. 

‘ I would not, brethren, that ye should be ignorant of 
this mystery* — ^get into the deeper things ; get away 
from the surface and the frivolity of your piety, and 
sink deep and live among the rock-truths of God. 

II. The next time it occurs is in 1 Corinthians x. 
1 — ‘Moreover, brethren, I would not that ye should 
be ignorant *. The same formula, it must mean some- 
thing. I would not that ye should be ignorant of 
history, especially, ‘ how that all our fathers were 
under the cloud, and all passed through the sea . . . 
and did all eat the same spiritual meat, and did all 
drink the same spiritual drink : for they drank of that 
spiritual Rock that followed them, ana that Rock was 
Chiist* What an inteipreter, what a seer, what a 
man for piercing the thick covering of things and 
getting at the centre and the real and final meanings 
of the most obscure prophecies. ‘ I would not that ye 
should be ignorant, how that all our fathers * — then 
we have fathers, have we ? Yes, fathers, and they all 
did something that we have to do. Oh, I see, then 
there is an essential as well as an accidental unity in 
the development of the human race? Precisely. 
But how does it come, that we have lived so long and 
have not known about It until now? That is the 
mystery and the beauty, the music and the eloquence 
of the Bible. Paul rises to interpret what was done 
in the wilderness and the sea Paul would have ut 
keep a gallery of histoi ic examples. He would have 
us keep up point by point the organic nerve of history, 
the continuity of experience and the unity of testi- 
mony, till we all come — blessed be God, the human 
family will not be complete until we arrive. Heaven 
will ^ve vacant places until we come, and all the 
history of the world will receive explanation and 
illumination through our poor vanishiM individuality. 

III. Where does it occur again ? Some men never 
knew it occurred so often ; they will then be surprised 
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when 1 tell them that it occurs for the fourth time in 
1 Corinthians xn: 1 — ‘Now (oncprnin^ spiritual gifti 
brethic n, I would not have you ignorant *. I like to 
hear about these spiritual gifts, the gift of gifts. 
Can I have those spiritual gifts? Yes, and all the 
Chiu eh can have them. God has the remainder oi 
the Spirit, the ivsidue is His, and He will pour it 
forth as He sheds the rain. Well, I would not have 
you ignorant about spiritual gifts : there is a spiritua 
world, a world of the white ones, children of the dream, 
presences that flash upon us in visions, and we knew 
it not until we heard the beating of depaiding wings. 
I want to tell you about these, said Paul ; there is 
great diversity of gifts, and some men caij read the 
spiritual world more clearly than others can ; let that 
oe understood ; there are diflereiices, yet there is a 
common unity. 

IV. Where does it occur again ? It occurs again in 

# Corinthians i. 8 : ‘ We would not, brethren, have 
you ignorant.* How the formula recura ! What of? 
‘ We would not, brethren, have you ignorant of our 
ti*ouble.* We should like to hear about your tn)uble, 
^d if we can assuage it we will. There are tears we 
cannot touch, but it we can touch yours there shall 
not be a tear in your eyes. * Our trouble which came 
to us in Asia * and everywhere, ‘ that we were pressed 
out of measure, above strength, insomuch that we 
despaired even of life.* 

Inow the feeling that I have after reading all these 
passages is that Paul was not the man to keep any- 
thing from us that he could give to the C’hurch. 
‘Brethren, I would not have you ignorant — I would 
not have you ignorant — I would not have you igno- 
rant. I am here in all my frail kiies.s to tell you about 
Christ and His Cross and the way heavenly.’ Well, 
he came very near to tht^t in his Epistle to the Corin- 
thians when he used a formula not quite identical, but 
with identical meaning. He said, ‘ Behold, I show 
you a mystery ; we shall not all sleep, but we shall 
all be changed, in a moment, in the twinkling of an 
eye, the trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be 
raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed.' — 
Joseph Parker, City Temple Pulpit, vol. vi. p. 251. 

Refrrbnciss. — I. 13. — (4th iSeries), vol. ii. p. 141) ; 
xbid, (6th Series), vol. ix. p. 307. I. 14.— W. J. Knox- 
Little, CliTuiutn World Pulpit, vol. Ivi. p. 10. J. Bunting, 
Serrmm, vol. i. p. 329. Expositor {blh Series), vol. iv. p. 11,5 ; 
ibid, (6th Series), vol. ix. p. 91. I. 14, 15. — A. M. Fairbairii, 
Chrigtian World Pulpit, vol. li, p. 273. I. 15. — Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xxxviii. No. 2285. 

THE GLORY AND POWER OP THE GOSPEL 

* For 1 am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ : for it is the 

power of God unto salvation, to every one that believcth.‘ 

— Romans i. i6. 

It was wonderful, indeed, that St Paul could speak 
with such alisolute confidence about this Gospel, 
calling it the great power of God, antidpating the 
time when the despi^ name of Jesus would be in- 
comparably mightier than Caesar’s, and when the 
truths which had their centre in the cross would have 


prevailed over all the magnificent pride and intellec- 
tual glory of that ancient world. Yes, it required a 
great prophetic vision to speak these words then : 
* I am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ : for it is 
the power of God unto salvation, to every one that 
believeth ’. 

I, It requires no prophetic vision now. We can 
hardly imagine any man, with his eyes half open, 
talking alxiiit being ashamed of the Gospel now. 
There arc, perhaps, a few fierce and malignant un- 
believers who think that the world of the future 
would get on better without it, and who would be 
glad, if they could, to sweep it away. But these are 
hardly sane men. An unnatural hatred has dis- 
ordered their vision, or the love of evil has darkened 
their hearts. The vast multitude of men who live in 
Christian lands, even though the Gospel has little 
hold of them, think with a sort of pride of Chris- 
tianity, and all who have yielded to its power never 
think about it save with a sense of glorying and 
exultancy. For the triumphs of the Gospel confront 
us everywhere. 

And everywhere the works of the Gospel are in 
evidence. You are not ashamed of Christianity. No. 
The 'grandeur of its works, the magnitude of its 
triumphs, the immensity of its power in the world, 
forbid that. 

II. But bring the thought of the text a little nearer 
home. Men may have nothing but respectful and 
reverent, and even proud, thoughts of Christianity, 
and yet have little hold upon the Gospel as regards 
themselves. St Paul meant two things here — first 
that he gloried in the (iospel for himself, gloried in 
confessing it; and, secondly, that he had unlimited 
confidence in its power over others. 

First, he gloried in the thought that he himself 
was a Christian, that the Gospel had laid hold of 
him, and held him fast in chains of love ; that its 
truths and promises and hopes had taken entire pos- 
session of him and formed the strength and joy of 
his life. 'I'hey were nine-tenths of life to him, and 
the other tenth also. 

Secondly, St l^aul meant by these words, as he 
tells us, that, as a Christian worker, he had unlimited 
confidence in the Gosuel, and in the Divine forces 
which are represented by the Gospel. He believed 
that they were the power of God unto salvation to 
every one that believed. 

The Gospel of Christ’s love had won victories 
and would still win them. And, believing this, his 
ministry never failed to secure subdued and renewed 
souls for the Master’s service. — J. G. Grekkhough, 
The Mind of Christ in St Paul, p. 97. 

THE POWER OP THE GOSPEL 

‘ I wn not shamed of the Gospel of Christ, for it is the power 

of God unto Salvation to every one t^t believeth.*— 

Romans I. i6. 

So wrote St. Paul to the little band of ChristiaM 
crouching under the l^reateniug shadow of th* 
haughtiest despotism which the world has ever seen. 
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where Imperial Rome affected religious tolerance 
with a limitation which then, as now, tended to ex- 
clude any possible rival or anything which happened 
to be unpopular at the moment. Do we trace in his 
words a kind of challenge to his own courage, the 
accusation of an excuse, as in one who felt that a 
message so apparently hopeless, claims so tremendous 
as those of the Gospel, might reasonably be charged 
with folly in those who put them forward in such an 
atmosphere ? 

He is assuring himself while he is encouraging his 
hearers, that his claims were not the dream of an 
enthusiast, or the folly of a fanatic. He knew what 
was meant by power, and the world had not yet seen 
the highest possible demonstration of it. He could 
point to it, he could proclaim it, and lead to it And 
m a few centuries the Roman Ihnpire itself would 
bow to it in the despairing cry of expiring Paganism, 
0 Oalilcne vicisti. 

I. As we have traced the suspicion of a sinking 
heart in the bold challenge flung by St Paul into 
the midst of Roman despotism, so we should do w^ell 
in no way to minimise the strength of the evil which 
is arrayed against us, with which as Christians we 
have to contend, and to meet which Christ invests 
us with His power. 

In times full of anxiety such as these, when we are 
face to face with an organised conspiracy of evil seek- 
ing to engulph all that is most tender and beautiful 
in Christian life, we do well to remember that we 
can always count on the heart, which is naturally 
Christian, and the deep consciousness of humanity, 
which has never really given in its adherence to the 
sophistries which for the moment seemed to condone 
its weakness, and to deify its lusts. The'testimony 
of mankind is too uniform, too solemn, too serious, 
to be lightly swayed from its real estimate of sin. 
There comes a time" when the poor sufferer curses the 
platitudes which were destined to deceive him, and 
out of the intolerable burden of his pleasures and the 
utter degradation of his so-called nature turns with 
an intensity of longing to the Gospel and the stem 
comfort of its healing smart. 

Do not let us flinch, do not let us be ashamed of 
the Gospel of Christ when facing the modem estimate 
of sin. Deep down in his heart man is with ua He 
knows that the Gospel is right. He knows that sin 
is slavery, and that the Gospel is the good news of 
freedom. He knows that nature is a term which has 
been perverted to apply only to the uncontrolled 
appetites which wander outside the grasp of reason. 
And he bends his ear to listen to the gracious mes- 
sage which tells of One Who gives him power to live 
up to the fulness of his being, in that which alone 
can be called nature ; where passion and desire exist 
under the perfect control of reason, and reason listens 
to the higher dictates of the Spirit. The Gospel 
brings a message of power to bear upon the godless 
opportunism of a luxurious age, and tells us that man 
was made to be a kind of first-fruits of God's creatures 
in the power of His might. Who was the great son 


of Man, Whom to know is to live, and Whom to 
serve is to reign. 

II. It is the power of God unto salvatioa The 
woi*ds come home to ns with a personal and intimate 
appeal And many of us must add here also * I am 
not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ ' ; for the old 
methods seem to be calleci in question, the old meani 
of grace, as they are called, pushed on one side for 
appeals which are of power to men of culture, of 
rccogni'^ed worth to men of strong will ; which at 
least cannot be accused of credulity and which will 
pass muster in times of intellectual progress and 
general amelioration of the conditions of life. 

'The power of God unto salvation.* Let us ex* 
hibit this in greater fulness and in greater strei^h. 
For a good Christian is in himself a gospel 'They 
that fear Thee will be gliid wlien they see me, be- 
cause I have put my trust in Thy worcl* 

The power of recovery is one of the most glorious 
bleasings of the Gospel History is full of its con- 
versions ; experience is again and again staggered to 
see Saul the persecutor now become Paul the servant 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. But even more than this, 
there is the grace which is given to us of using the 
past, even that from which we most shrink, so that 
it can better help us to attain to the great 
virtue of humility : ‘ I am not meet to be called an 
Apostle because I persecuted the Church of God ' — or 
it can give us something of the tenderness of the 
Good Shepherd, ‘ considering ourselves lest we also 
should be tempted 

It may be there is some soul going heavily, groan- 
ing beneath the burden of repeated failure ; and he 
knows as yet nothing of the grace of salvation which 
is extended to him in the power of the Gospel Christ 
came as the Second Adam, not to preach deliverance 
merely, but to give the power of recovery to a fallen 
world. He offci's to you still the hand to extricate you, 
the power which will lift you, the power which will put 
you firmly on your feet. There is a power and a 
virtue in His absolving Grace, which not only wipes 
out the guilt of the past, but gives us the power of 
recovery as a counterpoise to the dead weight which 
presses a man down, the weight of recurring falls, and 
of failure. ‘ O set me up upon the rock that is 
higher than I ; for Thou hast been my hope, and a 
strong tower for me against the enemy.' — W. C. E. 
Newboi.t, Church Times, 18th December, 1908. ^ 

‘ I wn not ashamed of the Gospel. ’ — Romans i. i6. 

I MET but one human Iwing that forenoon, a dark 
military-looking wayfarer, who carried a game-bag on 
a baldric ; but he made a remark which seems worthy 
of record. For when I asked him if he were Protest- 
ant or Catholic — 

‘ Oh,’ said he, ‘ I make no shame of my religioa I 
am a Catholic.’ 

He made no shame of it ! The phrase is a piece 
of natural statistics ; for it is the language of one in 
a minority. . . . You may change cre^s and dogmas 
by authority, or proclaim a new religion with thn 
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sound of trumpets, if you will ; but here is a man who 
has his own thoughts, and will stubbornly adhere to 
themin OTod and evil.* — R. Im Stevenson, Travels 
with a Donkey, 

It is an iinnjense blessing to be perfectly callous to 
ridicule ; or, which comes to the same thing, to be 
conscious thoroughly that what we have in us of 
noble and delicate, is not ridiculous to any but fools, 
and that, if fools will laugh, wise men will do well to 
let them.* — From Dr. Arnold’s Letters, 
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THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF GOD 

* Therein [in the Gospel of Christ] is the righteousness of God 
revealed from faith to faith : as it is written, The just shall 
live by faith.'— R omans i. 17. 

The two statements of the previous vei'se — that the 
Gospel is the power of God to salvation, and that 
it proves itselt to be so to every one who believes 
— are further explained and confirmed by these 
words. 

I. What, then, is the righteousness of God ? The 
phrase is capable of misconstruction, and, in fact, 
often has been misunderstood. The ostensible mean- 
ing might seem to be the righteousness which is a 
characteristic or attribute of (iod. But it cannot be 
^id that this in any sjiecial sense is a revelation of 
the Gospel. It may more truly be described as the 
great theme of Old Testament teaching, the prophets 
never wearying of vindicating its claims, and of show- 
ing how cei±.iinly it will finally ))rcvail. Moreover, 
it is impossible to see how the revelation of righteous- 
ness in such a sense could constitute the saving power 
of the Gospel. The righteousness of God, as is ev ident 
from the passage which St. Paul quotes from Habak- 
kuk, as well as from other parallel expi essions, is the 
righteousness of which Goa is the Author, which He 
provides and bestows, so that the man who acquires it 
becomes thereby a just or righteous man. Now, this 
is precisely what we need, and it supplies the essential 
condition of all fellowship with God, and therefore of 
holiness or victory over sin. 

IL The remainder of my text confirms the second 
statement of the previous verse, that the Gospel is 
the saving power of God to every one that believes. 


It is so because it is fix)m faith to faith, a difficult 
expression if you take it word by word, but sufficiently 
plain in its general sense, which is that on our side 
everything but faith is excluded. This righteousne^ss 
of which the Apostle has spoken is not due to our own 
works, which do not contribute to it anything what- 
ever. When it becomes ours it is due entirely to 
faith — faith which appropriates Christ, and by resting 
upon Him enters into it and invests us \^ith all its 
pi'erogatives. And just as it is due to faith, so also 
it is designed to pioduce faith. Consider how the 
revelation of this righteousness, and its being offered 
to faith, opens an immediate entrance into a state of 
salvation. The radical error into which we all run 
in reference to our acceptance with God is that we 
must do something in order to secure it So far fixim 
being an act or sometliing to be done, it consists 
essentially in giving up the attempt to do Mnything 
wha,tever towards righting oui*selves with God, and 
resting satisfied with what Christ has done. — C. 
Moinkt, The Great Alternative and other SermonSy 
p. 71. 
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THE POWER OF GOD 

‘ For the invisible things of Him from the creation of the world 
are clearly seen, being understood ^ the things that are 
made, even His eternal power and Godhead ; so that they 
are without excuse.' — Romans i. 2 Qi 

To apprehend the power of God we need not look at 
these coincidences, interfei’ences, miracles, judgments, 
visitations, on which the ignorant and supci’stitious 
are prone to insist ; not the violations of law, but the 
law itself, is the witness to the Divine power. To 
heal a disease, to restore a maniac, fills a crowd with 
surprise. But to preserve the delicate organisms of 
millions from succumbing to disease ; to keep the fine 
ti.ssue^ of the brain in order, so that sanity is the rule 
And insanity tlie exception ; this is what should fill 
us with daily wonder and gi’atitude. The simple 
truth is, that the Force, which Agnostics are bound to 
assume, a vast Unknown, as the real explanation of 
all the known, is the God whom Christ revealed to 
us. But, since the everlasting power and divinity of 
God are so manifest, so overwnelmingly convincing, 
directly we come to reflect, whence has sprung the 
delusion that God’s power is limited ? It is essenti- 
ally due to a diseased vision. Man is no impartial 
observer of God and His ways. His judgment is 
warped by shattering and useless resistance to the 
omnipotence of God. But remember, this perturbed 
judgment is the organ by which we ai^e attempting to 
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estimate God. Let us gather the threads of our argu- 
merit into these two propositloi..s. 

I. There is no evil in this universe except the per- 
verted wills (probably confined entirely to this 
system), which in the exercise of their freedom have 
resisted the power of God. Resistance to Him pro- 
duei‘s unrest, discontent, paralysis. The sins which 
result from it involve us in perpetual suffering. 

II. When the will is reclaimed by Jesus Christ and 
brought into hm’inony with Gocl, evil disappcai\s, 
except so far as the eye has to contemplate tne dis- 
order of the wills which still resist. When the will 
is convei ted, restored, and in harmony with God, it 
beholds with unspeakable joy the infinite ocean of 
Light and Love ; nor can it for a moment suppose 
that this dim shadow of human corruption will main- 
tain itself for long in that victorious ocean. — R. F. 
Horton, Tht Trinity, p. 113. 

REVELATION OF THE INVISIBLE 

* For the invisible things of Him from the creation of the world 
are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are 
made, even His eternal power and Godhead.*'— Romans i. 20. 

Undkrlying the whole teaching of the New Testa- 
ment is that deep and mysterious revelation as to the 
threefold personality of the one God which is called 
the doctrine of the Trinity. It is hard to grasp, but 
unless we do believ(* and accept it in faith we must 
give up the doctrine of the Incarnation, the doctrine 
of the Atonement, the doctrine of the inission of the 
Comforter — in fact, everything which makes Chris- 
tianity precious to us, and that invests the sacrifice 
from the Cross with such unspeakable blessing and 
power. 

The eye, the ear, the tongue, these are organs that 
we all of us possess. With the ear we associate har- 
mony ; with the eye, beauty ; with the tongue, speech. 
1 proi)ose, then, to take these three, harmony, beauty, 
speech, and to inquire : What do we understand by 
tnese terms ; what is their meaning, their history, 
and significance? 

I. Harmony. — Now harmony is revealed to us in 
the works of great musical composers as executed 
through the agency of skilled perfoi mers. Harmony 
in its essence existed long before there was a human 
composer.or performer to give it body and expression, 
and it is impossible to conceive a time when narmony 
was not there, capable at any moment of manifesta- 
tion. In the booK of Job we read how that when God 
laid the foundations of the earth the morning stars 
sang together and all the sons of God shouted for 

(а) This conception of music as surrounding the 
Thix)ne of God is, perhaps, the one of all others that 
has most impressed itself upon the minds of men. 
This is but another way of sa 3 ring music is from ever- 
lasting; and theiefoie man, who was made in the 
likeness of God, came into being with music in his 
soul, but without power to give it adequate expression. 

(б) This power has manifestea itself slowly 

throughout the ages. It pleas^ Him who ordereth 


the coiii*se of human progress to delay until these 
latter days productions of the great musicians. But 
in the nature of things there is no reason for this. 
They were always in existence ; they have been there 
waiting for men with high-strung souls to give them 
shape and make them henceforth a possession of joy 
to all their fellows so long as man shall walk the 
earth. 

(c) Music may exist with all its possibility, but 
unless there be within a man the power to heai* and 
appreciate melody, what advantageth it? What 
would be the use of singing men and women to a deaf 
man ? The waves of rhythmic sound would be non- 
existent. 

So, then, we have here thiee things — harmony in 
its eternal essence, the source from which all music 
.springs; harmony as it finds outwaixl expression; 
harmony as it appeals inwardly to the hearer. And 
yet who can say that these three things, though quite 
distinct and different, are not at the same time one ? 
And so, by an almost exactly parallel sequence of 
thought, we have.: — 

(а) Ood the eternal source of all being, the author 
and origin of all things. 

(б) Ood as manifested in time, in visible nature 
and in recorded history. 

(c) Ood as revealed by His indwdling in the 
human heart. And we feel, do we not, that the 
Trinity in unity of theology, the Three and yet but 
One, has ceased to be altogether unthinkable. 

II. Beauty. — Let us, then, pass to our second ana- 
logy. We are all of us conscious in our hearts of a 
something we call beauty. It is a something we can- 
not define. The sense of beauty which is felt but not 
seen we acknowledge to be an eternal reality; its 

rototype is not of the earth earthy, but cometh from 
eaven. But whenever we gaze upon a beautifiil 
landscape, or beautiful sunset, a Mautiful face, a 
beautiful work of ai t, we behold with our bodily eyes, 
and our spirits are thrilled by the actual presence of 
beauty realised by our sense at a particular time and 
a particular ^lace. Observe, once again, that this 
beauty, however perfect, would be to us blank and 
void unless there were that within us which could 
comprehend it The faculties must be cultured, sensi- 
tive, sympathetic, so that when we say that such and 
such a work is beautiful the assertion involves and 
predicates thi*ee things ; — 

(a) The idea of beauty a/part from all objects, 

lb) The idea of beauty of objects that we actu- 
ally see. 

(c) The power in ourselves of perception. 

Yet may we not say that these three are one, not 
to be confounded yet not to be divided. 

III. Speech. — Speech is the crowning gift of man — 
that which gives him supremacy over the brute crea- * 
tioD, that which marks him with the seal Divine. 
What magic is tiiere not in a spoken word I i^nd yet 
what is theie to distinguish it from a mere unmeaning 
sound ? It is impossible to say, for that which to one 
race is a mere sound becomes to another a sjnonbol 
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pregnant with signification. Nay, to him who is a 
student of language, in reality every word of every 
cultured human l^eing is a living entity clothed upon 
with countless associations from the past. To the 
ordinary speaker, however, the word is nothing less 
than an implement for conveying thought at the par- 
ticular instant that it is uttered. It is the direct 
product, the outward embodiment and expression 
under physical conditions of antecedent thought 
.Vnd not only so. It serves a further purpose. It 
transmits the thought of the speaker and it trans- 
mu tes i t into the thought of the hearer. The thought 
is one, but its phases are threefold : — 

(a) We have the parent thought of the speaker. 

{b) We have the same thought for a moment ob- 
jectively expressed in concrete form through the 
medium of sound. 

(o) We have the communicated thought that pro- 
ceeils Iroin both which passes through the air into the 
mind of the hearer. 

If we but grasp this, may we not, too, look on to 
read as with eyes opened to the richness of its spiritual 
meaning that wonderful declaration of the fourth 
Evangelist, ‘The Word was made Flesh and dwelt 
among us,* and to perceive that the doctrine of the 
procession of the Holy Spirit from the Father and 
from, or rather through, the agency of the Son is no 
longer entirely inscrutable or remote; but that, as a 
spoken word entera into the eai* and finds within the 
soul an intelligent response to the message that it 
brings from the speaker, so is it with the quickening 
impulse of the Holy Spirit upon our consciousness. 

' For the invisible things of him since the creation of the world 
are clearly seen, being perceived through the things that 
are made, even his everlasting power and divinity.’ — 
Romans l 20. 

Aspects of nature in different ages have changed 
before the eye of man ; at times fruitful of many 
thoughts ; at other times either unheeded or fading 
into insignificance in comparison of the inner world. 
When the Apostle spoke of the visible things which 
‘ witness of tne Divine power and glory,* it was not 
the beauty of particular spots which he recalled ; his, 
eye was not satisfied with seeing the fairness of the 
country any more than the majesty of cities. He 
did not study the flittings of shadows on the hills, 
or even the movements of the stars in their courses. 
The plainest passages of the book of Nature were, 
equally with the sublimest, the writing of a Divine 
hand. . . . The Apostle, in the abundance of his re- 
velations, has an eye tumeil inward on another world. 
It is not that he is dead to Nature, but that it is out 
of his way ; not, as in the Old Testament, the veil or 
frame of the Divine presence, but only the background 
of human nature and revelation. When speaking of 
the heathen, it comes readily into his thoughts ; it 
never seems to occur to him in connection with the 
work of Christ He does not read mysteries in the 
leaves of the forest, or see the image of the cross in 
the form of the tree, or find miracles of design in the 
complex structures of animal life. His thoughts re- 


specting the works of God are simpler and also deeper. 
The child and the philosopher alike hear a witness in 
the first chaper of Romans, or in the discourse of the 
Apostle on Mars’ Hill, or at Lystra, which the mystic 
fancies of Neo-platonism and the modern evidences 
of natural theology fail to convey to them.’ — From 
Jowett’s Essay on Natural Religion. 

The Sidonians agreed amongst themselves to choose 
him to be their king who that morning should first 
see the sun. Whilst all others were gazing .on the 
east, one alone looked on the west But he first of 
all discovered the light of the sun shining on the tops 
of houses. God is seen sooner, easier, clearer in His 
operations than in His essence. Best beheld by re- 
flection in His creatures. For the invisible things 
of Him are clearly seen, being understood by the 
things that are made , — Thomas Fui.i.er, 

References. — I. 20. — E. White, Christia/n World Pulpit, 
vol. xlvi. p. 86. Expositor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 361. 1. 

20, 2Jl. — Spurg:eon, Sei-rrums, vol. xxx. No. 1703, and vol. 
xxxviii. No. 2257. Expositor (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 312. 
I. 21. — Bishop Gore, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvii. p. 
184. R. W. Church, Village Sermons, p. 223. 

* They became vain in their imaginings . . . professing them- 
selves to be wise.’ — Romans i. 21, 2a (with ii. 19). 

A sKLF-coKrENTKD man is the hardened swelling on 
the breast of society. He is iny sworn eriemy. He 
fills himself with cheap truths, with gnawed morsels 
of musty wisdom, and he exists like a storeroom 
where a stingy housewife keeps all sorts of rubbish 
which is absolutely unnecessary to her, and worthless. 

. . . These unfortunate people caII themselves men of 
firm character, men of principles and convictions, and 
no one cares to see that convictions are to them but 
the clothes with which they cover the beggarly naked- 
ness of their souls. On the narrow brows of such 
people there always shines the inscription so familiar 
to all : ‘ Calmness and confidence What a false 
inscription I Just rub their foreheads with firm hand 
and then you will see the real signboard, which reads : 

‘ Narrow-mindedness and weakness of soul — Maxim 
Gorky. 

Reference. — I. 21-25. — Expositor (5th Series), voL i, p. 
240. 

THE DIVINE BLESSEDNESS 

* The Creator, who is blessed for ever.’ — Romans i. 25, 

I. It is much easier for us to realise the blessedness 
of God when we think of His derivative rather than 
of His essential emd eternal blessedness. Let us 
approach this mysterious and |:Mofoundly interesting 
subject from the easiest standpoint, that of the future. 
We project our vision through dim ages yet to come. 
The curse has gone from tne universe, like an old 
dream of tenor that troubled a long-forgotten night 
of childhood. No trace of it is left. All nations 
have been blessed in Him, and they stand before the 
throne of this solitary Potentate of love, and call Him 
blessed in their songs. But I may be reminded that 
if we look at God’s Infinite and unfathomable blessed- 
ness, from the standpoint of the far future, the subject 
is not without its difficulties. Is there no rcseiwatiou 
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in that blessedness? On the fai’-off confines of all 
this blessedness, is there not the smoke of a torment 
that ascendeth up for ever and ever ? Well, in God*s 
ripe summer-time evil will be insignific^mt beyond 
degree in comparison with good. ‘ But was not God 
the Father of these lost ones?* (iod could not be 
jjerfectly happy if He had left a single thing undone 
to save men. In respect of the damned even He has 
the blessedness of knowing that He has done for them 
all that infinite love and patience and resource could. 

IL Let us see if we can realise God*s blessedness 
fi om the standpoint of the present. How can He be 
infinitely blessed whilst His watching Spirit is present 
in this world of unresting anguish ? It may be asked, 

‘ Is not God’s present relation to pain a qualification 
of His blessedness ?’ (1) He lives in the presence of 

perpetual pain, it is true, but then He is ever exercis- 
ing a ministry of pity and healing to pain, and there 
is no pause in the unseen work of that ministry : and 
I he satisfactions it yields more than transcend the 
tt>uch of possible grief that may be the germ of His 
^ \ npathy. (2) And then (rod’s blessedness can suffer 
no eclipse from contact with pain, because it is His 
vv’.ll to make pain the veliicle for the manifestation of 
i Mispicuous tenderness. (3) And then God’s blessed- 
n ss is not ovei-shadowed by human pain, even when 
le^cueand healing from His presence tarry for awhile, 
because by pain God is teaching us sympathy with 
each other, and conformity to His own pattern of 
helpfulness and high beneficence. (4) And yet again, 
(rod looks upon pain fi-om the statu! point of that 
wider epoch when sorrow and sighing snail have fled 
away ; and pain so viewed cannot darken His ineffable 
gladness. But is not the present existenqo and activity 
of sin a qualification of tne Divine ble.sj}edness ? He 
looks into the future, and He sees the coming mem- 
bers of the race transformed into the holy image of 
His first-boni son. 

III. Let us try and realise God’s infinite and abso- 
lute blessedness in relation to the past Wc go back 
to the mysterious e|)Ochs when the worlds had not 
issued upon their courses. How can we reconcile the 
Divine blessedness with solitude? (1) Well, the 
beneficence of character that was the spring of all 
after triumph and achievement was there. (2) More 
still : the Son, who was to be the instrument for the 
accomplishment of all the Father’s pur[)oses, was 
already a willing instrument in the Father’s bosom. 
And tnus before all worlds God has been indescribably 
gladdened by the anticipation of a triumphant future 
of redeemed and regenerated life. He is blessed from 
all ages. 

RaFRUENOEs. — 1. 25, — J. A. Alexander, Th$ Oo$pel of Jems 
p. 01. I. 28.— W. G. Herder, Chrutitm World PulpU, 
vol. xlvU. p. 363. H. Parnaby, Brilitk C(mgregaHon<U%d^ 18th 
October, 1906, p. 273. I. 29. — ExpoeUor (6th Series), vol. x, 
p. 114. II. 1.— W. P. Du Bose, The Ooipel According to St, 
Paul, p. 67* IL 1-29.— Bishop Gore, The Epiitleto the PUmane^ 
p. 87. II. 2.-^EvpodUif (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 69. II. 4.— - 
P. MoAdam Muir, Modern SubttUutee for Chrietianity, p, 3. 
J. F. Crosse, Sermone (2nd Series), p. 167. F. D. Maurice, 


Sermons, vol. iii. p. 97. J. H. Bell, Persuasioniy p. 97. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xxix. No. 1714, and vol, xlix. No. 2867. Ex- 
positor (4th Scries), vol. vi, p. 422 ; ibid, vol. ii. pp. 64, 66. 
II. 4, 5,— Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 141. II. 6. — Ibid, 
pp. 23, 209 ; ibid, vol, x. p, 107. 

JUDQMHNT 

* The day of wrath and revelation of the righteous judgment 
of God ; who will render to every man according to his 
deeds. —Romans ii. 5, o. 

I. Bklief in a Judgment is part of our faith in the 
sanity of the universe. Judgment is not an arbitrary 
enactment but an inevitable process : the sequel and 
corollary of our sense of responsibility. If goodness 
and right are anything more than words, there is 
Judgment to come out of all that is done on earth. 
Daniel Webster, the American, when asked what was 
the gi^eatest thought that ever occupied his mind, 
repli^, ‘ My personal accountability to God And 
I know of nothing so essential to the definition of a 
man as that sense of responsibility. Eliminate that, 
and man is not So delicate are the tablets of our 
soul, which we call memory, that nothing howsoever 
slight can ever be razed from them. Nothing dies 
from out the memory. When God says, ‘Son, re- 
member I ’ the memory will give up its dead, an 
unerring transcript of life. Was it not Plato who 
said that each judge of the dead ‘ will, with his naki cl 
soul, pierce into the other naked soul ? ’ The idea 
18 one with that which St Paul has enshrined 
in the text which the llevised Version has so trans- 
figured : ‘ We must all be made manifest before the 
Judgment-seat of God ’. We must be shown openly : 
each man discovered to himself. In that awful day 
of revelation each soul will know itself, and go to its 
own place, as if driven by inner necessity. For each 
soul seeing itself will, in the eternal light, judge itself 
by the standard of its own capacities. 

II, As we ‘ reason of judgment to come,’ there is 
another illuminating idea in the New Testament, which 
I dare not omit ; (Tod hath committed all judgment 
to the Son of Man, Before Him we are to stand. 
We are to stand before One who knows what is in 
man : One who was bound up with mankind in all 
things : One who was tried in all points as we are. 
He will judge us with that human pity, mercy and 
love which make Him to our heai*ts the Christ It 
will be Christian judgment 

III. Finally, there is quite another side to the 
Judgment That apostolic text, ‘ Whatsoever a man 
soweth that shall he also reap,’ is generally read, 1 am 
afmid, as a menace, that nothing in heaven or hell 
can exempt a mam from the harvest of his misdeeds. 
But it is a promise too — ^a promise for the encourage- 
ment of rignt-d OCX’S ; and the pledge of God is behind 
that promise. Ah! behind all the error andf pain, 
passion and failure of life, there is that refuge — the 
Judge of all the earth will see right done. — B. J. 
Snell, The All^Enfolding Love^ p. 161. 

Rbperxnobs. — II. 6, 8, 9 .— H. S, Holland, Chridian World 
PulpU, vol. liii. p. 66. II. 6 - 12 .— J^ajwwieor (6th Series), voL 
iii. p. 129 . 
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THE GRAND QUEST AND THE LOWLY PATH 

To them that by patience in well-doing seek for glory and 
honour and incorruption, eternal life.’ — R omans ii. 7. 

I. The grandeur of the Quest. ‘Seek for glory and 
honour and incorruption/ What thrilling words 
these are when taken with their great meanings ! 
Some would eliminate them from the vocabulary, and 
sliiit us up to more modest language. But take 
these words, properly nndei'stood, out of the vocabu- 
lary, and what will be the effect on character t The 
nof)lest character, the strongest and most beautiful 
life are impossible without the large ideas and hopes 
expressed in these terms. Take these great words 
out of the vocabulary, and what will be the effect on 
experience t Can the spirit within us live without 
them ? ‘ No,' says the secularist : * the spirit of man 

will not be content without these words: but glory, 
honoilr, and incorruption are found within the worldly 
life'. Are they? ‘Glory* — have we that? Glory 
means solidity, reality, mirability, and certainly we 
know nothing of these in the temporal sphere. 

‘ Honour ' — have we that ? When the soul is denied, 
we Ijccome like tl^e beasts which perish, and the 
honours of life’s short day are golden shoes, purple 
saddles, jingling bells. ‘Immortality’ — have we 
that? Yes: fame. Fame I a death’s-head crowned 
with a fading wreath. The fact is, we have not these 
thingSy only these wordSy if we are without faith in 
God, the spirituality of our own nature, and the 
eternal world, i 

II. The simplicity of the Pathway. ‘To them 
that by patience in well-doing seek.’ There is some- 
thing quite startling between the grandeur of the 
aim and the homeliness of the condition. ‘Well- 
doing.’ Not brilliant strokes in trade, war, or scholar- 
ship, but well-doing in ordinary life. What a bless- 
ing to know that God recognises patient merit, and 
that He reserves the major prizes for dutiful souls 
faithful unto death ! (1) Heaven recognises the 

gi'eatness of simple character. It is easy to overlook 
great character in humble guise, yet it is clearly seen 
by Him who appreciates it the most. We have all 
heard of the man who spoke prose for Ibi ty years 
without knowing it ; but a fatrt of far gi eater intei*est 
is that scores of men speak poetry without knowing 
it — nay, act splendid poetry without knowing it; and 
God shall surprise them with glory, honour, and in- 
c()riu])tion beyond their most glowing dream. (2) 
(i(xl recognises the greatness of simple duty. In a 
lowly post, entrusted with commonplace offices, called 
daily to dischai’ge the most menial seiwice, we may 
express the noblest conscientiousness, the most ex- 
quisite feeling, sublimest principle and behaviour. 
(3) God recognises the greatness of simple suffering. 
Gordon flashed a splendid figure on the imagination 
of the world, but many such heroes are hidden in 
ol)scure li fe. Obscure life conceals illustrious heroism, 
known only to God, but it %$ known to Him, and 
shall not lose its recompense of reward. 

Let us not despise lowly station and the humdrum 
life. Let us believe in high truths, and at the same 


time in the divinity of fag. — W. L Watkinson, The 
Ashes of RoseSy p. 198. ' 

References. — II. 7. — J. Edwards, Preacher* a Magazine, 
vol. X. p. 276. D. C. A. Agnew, The Soul*s Bunnesa and 
ProspecU, p. 400. O. Bronson, Sermons, p, 33. ExposUcr 
(4th Series^, vol. i. p. 203 ; tWd. vol. ii. p. 424. II. 8. — 
Ibid, (5th Series), vol. v; p. 452. II. 8, 9. — Ibid, vol. ix. p. 
430. II. Q,—Ihid. (7th Series), vol. v. p. 495. II. 11.— 
J. F. Crosse, Sermons, p. 154. 

Not the hearers of the law are just before God, but the doers. 

Romans ii. 13. 

‘ Preach to these men as one may,' thundered Savona- 
rola to the Floi’entines, ‘ they have got into the habit 
of listening well and yet acting ill. This habit has 
become a second nature, and they contiive to listen 
without ol^eying. And it is as hard to change this 
course of things as to change the course of the watera. 
Thou hast made a habit of always hearing the com- 
mand ? Then do justice, do justice. Else thou wilt 
become like a rook on the steeple, that, at the first 
stroke of the church bell, takes flight and is scared, 
but afterwards, growing accustom^ to the sound, 
perches quietly on the bell, however loudly it be 
rung.' 

Reference. — II, 13. — P. McAdam Muir, Modem Subh 

stitutes for Christianity , p. 33. 

‘ The Gentiles are a law unto themselves.’ — Romans ii. 14. 
The text of Butler's two sermons on ‘ The Natural 
Supremacy of Conscience '. 

References. — II. 14. — Bishop Butler, Human Nature and 
other Sf'rTTumSy p. 28. Expositor (Cth Series), vol. v. p. 429 ; 
ibid, vol. X. p. 176. II. 14, 15. — Ibid. vol. vi. p. 267 ; ibid. 
vol. xi. p. 201. 

‘ Their thoughts one with another accusing or else excusing 
them.’ — Romans ii. 15. 

As Jowett, in his introduction to the Oorgias, ob- 
serves, ‘ Men are not in the habit of dwelling upon the 
dark side of their own lives ; they do not easily see 
themselves as others see them. They are very kind 
and very blind to their own faults ; the rhetoric of 
self-love is always pleading with them on their own 
behalf. Adopting a similai figure of speech, Socrates 
would have them use rhetoric, not in defence but in 
accusation of themselves. . . . 

‘ Under the figure there lurks a 1 ‘eal thought, which, 
expressed in another form, admits of an easy applica- 
tion to ourselves. For do not we too accuse as well 
as excuse oui'selves ? ... In religious diaries a sort 
of drama is often enacted by the consciences of men 
“accusing or else excivsing them". For all our life 
long we are talking with ounselves.' 

References. — II. 15. — N. D. Hillis, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. Ivli. p. 328. Archbishop Magee, Sermxms at St, 
Saviour* s, Bath, p. 146. 

* In the daj when God ahall judge the aecrets of man.*— R omans 

II. 16. 

Ik a much-criticised passage in his Enigmas of Life, 
Mr. Rathbone Greg attempts to describe one of the 
retributive pangs falling to the sinful soul, which 
belong to the nature of the future world, namel). 
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‘ the severance from all those we love who on eaiih 
have trod the nan’ower and better path*. ^What,* 
he asks, ‘ can be more certain, because what more in 
the essential nature of things, than that the great 
revelation of the Last Day (or that which must at- 
tend and be involved in tne mere entrance into the 
spiritual state) will effect a severance of souls — an 
instantaneous gulf of demarcation l^etween the pure 
and the impure, the just and the unjust, the merciful 
and the cruel — immeasurably more deep, essential, 
and impassable, than any which time or distance or 
search' or antijjathy could effect on earth ? Here 
we never see into each othei’*s souls ; charactei*8 the 
most opposite and incompatible dwell together upon 
eai*th, and may love each other much, unsuspicious 
of the utter want of fundamental harmony between 
them. . . . But when the great curtain of ignorance 
and deception shall be withdrawn — “ when the secrets 
of all hearts shall be made known** — when the pierc- 
ing light of the spiritual world shall at once and for 
ever disperse those clouds which have hidden what 
we really are from those who have loved us and 
almost from ourselves, when the trusting confidence 
of friendship shall discover what a serpent has been 
nourished in its bosom, when the yearning mother 
shall perceive on what a guilty wretch all her bound- 
less and priceless temleniess has been lavished, when 
the wife shall at length see the husband whom she 
cherished through long years of self-denying and 
believing love revealed in his true coloui*s, a wholly 
alien creature ; what a sudden, convulsive, inevitable, 
because natural separation will then take place ! One 
flash of light has done it all. The merciful delusions 
which held friends together uponeailh aie dispersed, 
and the laws of the mind must take their course and 
divide the evil from the good.* 

Rmferrnoks. — II. 16. — Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. xxxi. No. 
1849. Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 2(50; ibid, (6th 
Series), vol. ix. p. 91. II. 17-25.— Ibid, (5th Series), vol. v. 
p. 325. 

•Thou therefore which teachest another, teachest not thou 
thyself ? etc.’ — Romans ii. ai. 

Perhaps some of the most terrible irony of the 
human lot is this of a deep truth coming to lx? 
uttered by lips that have no right to it. — George 
Eliot. 

Chari.es Lamb, writing of his cousin James, observes : 

‘ It is pleasant to hear him discourse of patience — 
extolling it as the truest wisdom — and to see him 
during the last seven minutes that his dinner is 
getting ready. Nature never ran up in her haste a 
more restless piece of workmanship than when she 
moulded this impetuous cousin — and art^ever turned 
out a more elaborate orator than he can display him- 
self to be, upon his favourite topic of the advantages 
of quiet, and contentedness in the state, whatever it 
may be, that we are placed in.* 

Contrast the picture of the poor parson in Chaucer's 

Prologue : — 


This noble cnsample to his shepe he yaf, 

That first he wrought, and alterwara he taught . . . 

, Christes lora and his apostles iwelve 
He taught, but fii*st he folwed it himselve, 

‘His life,* says Macaulay of Steele, ‘was spent in 
sinning and repenting ; in inculcating what was right 
and doing what was wrong. In speculation, he was 
a man of piety and honour ; in practice he was much 
of the rake and a little of the swindler.* 

Persons blessed with Mrs. Crookenden's description 
of temperament are not easily convicted of sin. Re- 
proof usually presents itself to them rather as the 
result of an impertine nce upon the part of somebody 
else, than as the result oi misdoing on their own. 
Conscience, indeed, in them is magnificently altruistic 
— ^active merely in respect of others. In respect of 
their own conduct it is finely tranquil. — Lucas 
Mat^et. 

* Thou that preachesta man should not steal, dost thou steal ? ’ 
Romans ii. si. 

The world smiles when we complain of Russian 
aggression. The Asiatic subjects of the Queen of 
England are two hundred millions. The Asiatic 
subiects of Russia are forty millions. The right on 
both sides is the right of conquest — Froude's Beacons- 
fields p. 244. 

Seneca's fame as a moralist and philosopher was due, 
perhaps, in the fiist instance to his position about the 
Court, and to his enormous wealth. A little merit 
passes for a great deal when it is framed in gold, and 
once established it would retain its reputation, from 
the natural liking of men for virtuous cant Tliose 
lectures to Lucilius on the beauty of poverty from the 
greatest money-lender and usui-er in th^ empire ! 
Lucilius is to practise voluntary hardships, is to live 
at intervals on beggaiB* fare, and sleep on beggars* 
pallets, that he may sympathise in the sufferings of 
mortality and be independent of outward i things. 
If Seneca meant all this, why did he squeeze five 
millions of our money out of the provinces with loans 
and contracts ? — From Froudk’s Essay on The Nor^ 
way Fjords. 

Rbfbrrnob. — 11. 21-23. — Expositor (4th Series), vol. viL p, 
420. 

*For the name of God is blasphemed among the Gentiles 
because of you.’ — Romans ii. 24. 

This I well remember, that though I could myself 
sin with the greatest Delight and Ease, and also take 
pleasure in the vilem ss of my companions ; ^et, 
even then, if I have at any time seen wicked ^ings 
by those who professed goodness, it would make my 
spirit tremble. As once, above ihe i^t, when I was 
in the height of my Vanity, yet hearing one to awear 
that was reckoned for a raligious Man, it had so gi'eat 
a stroke upon my Spirit that it made my heart ache. 
Grace Abounding ^ sec. il 

Reuotous ideas have the fate of melodies^ which, 
once set afloat in the world, are taken up by all sorts 
of instruments, some of them wofully coaiae, feeble, 
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or out of tune, until people are in danger of crying 
out that the melody itself is detestable. — George 
Bliot. 

Rcferbncbs.— II. 24.— J. H. Jowett, The Examiner, 12th 
July, 1906, p. 676. II. 26, 27 .—Expositor (4th Series), vol. 
li. p. 384. II. 28.— A. G. Mortimer, The Churches Lesson for 
the Christian Year, pt. i. p. 92. II. 28, 29.— D. Martin, 
Penny Pulpit, No. 1602, p. 216. 

‘ A Jew inwardly. —Romans ii. 28, 29. 

On the occasion of his nioinentous visit to Ulverstone 
and Swarthinore, George Fox describes his visit to 
the local church, where ultimately he was moved to 
speak. * The word of the Lord to them was, He is 
not a Jew that is one outwardly, hut he is a Jew 
that ia one inwardly, whose praise is not of man 
hut of Qod' The taxt, which may be termed one 
of the Quakei*s’ texts in the New Testament, was 
often upon Fox's lips. 

‘What advantage then hath the Jew? Much every way; 
first of ail, that they were entrusted with the oracles of 
God.' — Romans hi. 1-3. 

‘ The Jews,* says Heine, ‘ might well console them- 
selves for the loss of Jerusalem and the Temple, and 
the Ark of the Covenant, the sacred jewels of the 
high priest, and the golden vases of Solomon. Such 
a loss is trifling compared with tlie Bible — that inde- 
structible treasure which they saved.’ 

Rbfkuisnces. — III. 1. — H. S. Holland, Vital Values, p. 211. 
III. 1-8. — Bishop Gore, Tli^ Epistle to the Romans, p. 114. 
III. 1 9. — Expositor {6th Series), vol. vi. p. 66. Ill, 2. — 
Ibid, (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 13. Ill, 3. — W. P. Du Bose, 
The Gospel According to St, Paul, p. 57, H. Alford, Sennous 
on ChrUtian Doctrine, p. 42, P. Me Adam Muir, Modern Sub- 
stitutes for Christianity, p. 3. III. 3, 4. — Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xxxviii. No. 2265. III. 6. — Expositor (6tli Series), vol. 
ix. p. 11. III. 9. — Ibid. (6th Series), vol, x. pp. 188, 193. 
111. 9-20. — Bishop Gore, 77ie Epistle to the Romans, p. 121. 
III. 10-12. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. iii. p. 280. III. 10- 
18. — Ibid. (4th Series), vol. vii. p. 421. III. 10, 19-24. — W, P. 
Du Bose, The Gospel According to St, Paul, p. 69. III. 11. 
— Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xliii. No. 2645. III. 12. — Ex- 
positor (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 114 ; ibid. vol. xi. p. 287. 
III. 13-18. — H. Bushnell, Preachers Magazine, vol. xix. p. 
366. III. 14. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. xii. p. 62. 

THE CONSCIOUSNESS OF EVIL 

* Therefore by the deeds of the law there shall no flesh be justi- 
fied in His sight : for by the law is the knowledge of sin.* 
— Romans n:. 20. 

H KRE the Apostle speaks of the fundamental evil, 
sill, and of its emergence in our consciousness. Ixjt 
U8 notice : — 

I. The instrument of convictioa * By the law.’ 
Do you ask for a summary of this law? You have 
it in the ten commandments of Sinai. Do you ask 
for an exposition of it? Revelation^ at large is its 

E ai*aphrase. Do you ask for an example of it? You 
ave the supreme example in Jesus Chi’ist The law 
of which our text speaks is the law of inward truth, 
love, justice, purity, peace, and this is the instrument 
whose fierce light convinces the world of sin, righteous- 
ness, and judgment. Keats says, ‘Axioms are not 


axioms until they have been proved upon our pulses.’ 
No ; only then does the profound meaning of the 
simple trite maxim come out. And the axioms oi 
the moral law are not axioms to us, we do not ap- 
px-eciate their infinite depth and significance, until 
the Spirit of God has proved them upon our wounded 
conscience and our troubled heart 

II. The consciousness of sin. (1) By the law as 
unfolded in revelation we discover the fact of sin. 
Renan has written, ’ It m:iy be said, in fact, that 
original sin was an invention of the Jahvaist ’. What 
a strange misuse of language to speak of the saci*ed 
writers as inventing original sin! No; revelation 
did not invent the doctrine of original sin ; that 
doctrine serious men have discerned in all ages, that 
doctrine the scientist finds deep down in the grounds 
of human nature. What revelation has done is to 
define the doctrine, to make clear its real nature, to 
express it> characters, to discover its source, to bring 
it home to the conscience, and, th ink God, to pre- 
scribe for it a sovereign remedy. (2) By the law as 
unfolded in revelation we discover the nature of sin. 
Sin, as against God, is the preference of our own will 
to the Supreme Will. Sin, as against society, is the 
exaggeration of our own personal rights to the pre- 
judice of our neighbour. Sin, as against ourselves, 
is the preference of our lower to our higher natui'e. 
(3) By the law as unfolded in revelation we discover 
the strength of sin. (4) By the law as unfolded in 
revelation we discover the guilt of sin. 

III. A word to those who have no proper conscious- 
ness of sin. To have no consciousness of sin, no pro- 
per consciousness of it, is no proof of our integrity ; 
much nioi'e likely is it a proof that our consci( nee 
has become benumbed and indurated by years of 
worldlinoss and disoliedience. (1) We must come 
to the light that we may be reproved. (2) We must 
remember that the law does not give us deliverance 
from sin. (3) The redemption of our life is in ( ’hrist 
Jesus. — W. L. W ATKINSON, The Transfigured Sack- 
cloth, p. 149. 

Refehknoes. — III. 20. — W. B. Selbie, Ohristiam World 
Pulpit, vol. Iv. p. 44. Expositor (4th Series), vol. iv. p. 22 ; 
ihvi. vol. viii. p. 22 ; ibid, (.5th Series), vol. viii. p. 277 ; ibid, 
(6th Seriej*), vol. iii. p. 175 ; ibid. (7th Series), vol. v. p. 338. 
111. 21. — Ibid. (4th Series), vol. iz. p. 342 ; tWd. (5th Series), 
vol. vii, p. 148. HI. 21, 22. — Bishop Bethell, Sermons, vol. 
i. pp. 1 and 20. Expositor (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 131 ; ibid. 
vol. viii. p. 143. III. 21-30. p. 62. III. 21.-IV. 26. 
—Bishop Gore, The Epistle to the Romans, p. 130. III. 22, 
23.— Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlv. No. 2608. III. 22-26. — 
W. P. Da Bose, The Gospel According to St, Paul, p. 83. 

‘ There is no distinction : all have sinned and come short of 
the glory of God.*— Romans iii. 23. 

So we come to the word which is in some sense the 
governing word of the Epistle to the Romans — the 
word all. As the word righteousness is the govern- 
ing word of St Paul’s entii'e mind and life, so the 
word all may stand for the governing word of this 
his chief Epistle. — Maithew Arnold. 

REKKnENCBs. — III. 23. — H. Alford, Sermons on Christian 
Doctrine, p. 1. J. N. Bennie, The Eternal Life, p. 60. J. T. 
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Parr, OhrMtian World Pulpitj vol, Ivi, p. 4 T. F. Crosae, 
Sonnons (2nd Series), p. 27. J. Vauj^han, Fifty Sermons (9th 
Series), p. 160. R. J. Campbell, OUy Temple Semwim, p. 13. 
F. VV. Farrar, TraOu to Live By, p. 217. HI. 23 26.~ 
Bishop Gore, GhrUtian World Pulpit, vol. xlvii. p. 241. Ex- 
positor (4t}i Series), vol. ii, p. 267 ; (6th Series), vol. viii. 
p. 336. III. 24. — Spurgeon, Sermone, vol. hi. No. 126. E. A. 
Stuart, The Great High Priest and other Sermons, vol. xii. 
p. 26. Expositor (4th Series), vol. vi. p. 136 ; ibid. (6th 
Series), vol. hi. p. 331. 111. 24, 26. — Spurgeon, Sermons, 

vol. vii. No. 373. F. W”. Farrar, Truths to Live By, p. 260. 
ill. 24-20. — C. D. Bell, The Pov^er of God, p. 24. Spurgeon, 
Sermo7iii, vol. liii. No. 3030. Expositor (4th Series]^ vol. v. 
pp. 112, 368, 432. 

Romans in. 25. 

The happy period which was to sh ike off my fette!*s, 
Bmd ah'oni me a (ilcar opening of the free mercy of 
God in Christ Jesus was now arrived. I flung myself 
into a chair near the window, and seeing a Bible 
there, ventured once moie to apply to it for comfort 
and instruction. The first verse I saw was the 25th 
of the 8rd of Romans : Whom Ood 8Pi forth to he a 
propitiation, through faith, by His blood, to mani- 
fest His righteousness. Immediately I received 
rtrength to believe, and the full beams of the Sun 
of Righteousness shone upon me.. In a moment I 
believed, and received the gospel. --Cowper. 

Reperenghs.— III. 26. — A. Moorhoiiso, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. Ivii. p. 264. F. W”. Farrar, Truths to Live By, p. 
247. Expositor (4th Serioa), vol. viii. p. 103; ibid. <'6th 
Series), vol. x. pp. 103, 328. 111. 26, 26. — J. 1). Thompson, 

Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlviii. p. 42. Ex}>ositor (4tli 
Series), vol. vi. p. 347 ; ibid. (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 277 ; 
ibid. vol. vi. p. 168. HI. 26-28, 31. — W. P. Du Bose, The 
Gospel According to St. Paul, p. 97. 

* For the showing of His righteousness.*— Romans hi. 26. 

Justification ... is a great and august deed in the 
sight of heaven and hell ; it is not done in a corner 
but by Him who would show the world what should 
be done unto those whom the king delighteth to 
honour. It is a pronouncing righteous while it pro- 
ceeds to make righteous. 

Such is the force of passages like the following : To 
show forth His righteousness for the remission of 
sins that are past, to show forth, I say, at this 
time, His righteousness. Who shall lay anything 
to the charge of Ood's elect ? Who is he that con- 
demneth / as if publicly challenging the world . , . 
and so again St Paul, quoting Isaiah, Whosoever 
believeth in Him shall not be ashamed. In these 
and similar passages the great recovery or justifica- 
tion of the sinner in God’s sight is not the silent 
bestowal of a gift, but an open display of His power 
and love. — Newman's Lectures on Justification. 

Rbfbrbnoes.— 111. 26. — Spnrgoon, Sermons, vol, v. No. 266. 
W. Robertson Nicoll, Tm Minute Sermons, p. 201. Expositor 
(5th Series), vol. vii. p. 376. HI. 27. — Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol, viii. No, 429. Expositor (4th Series), vol, viii p. 83. 
III. 27-30.— J. Denney, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ivii, p. 
292. HI. ^-31.— Ibid. vol. lix. p. 233. III. 28,— John 
Thomas, Myrtle Street Pulpit, vol. il p. 114. W. J. H. Price, 
Preneher^s Magazine, vol. x. p. 36. J. T, O’Brien, uTis AToturt 


arid the Effects of Faith, pp. 77, 103, 127. III. 81. -F. B. 
Woodward, Sermons • {2nd Series), p, 320. IV. — For an 
H)xposition of the whole chapter see Bishop Gore’s The 
Epistle to the Romans, p. 166. Expositor (4th Series), vol. vii. 
p. 423. 

* What saith the Scripture ? Abraham believed God.’- 
Romams iv. 3. 

In this word faith, as used by St. Paul, we reach a 
point round which the ceaseless stream of religious 
exposition and discussion has for ages circled. ... It 
will at once appear that while it can properly be said 
of Abraham, for instance, that he was justified by 
faith, if we take faith in its plain sense of holding 
fast to an unseen power of goodness, yet it cannot 
without difficulty and recourse to a strained figure, 
be said of him, it we take faith in Paul’s specific sense 
of identification with (Christ through the emotion 
of attachment to him. Paul, however, undoubtedly, 
having conveyed his new specific sense into the word 
faith, still uses the word both in the specific sense of 
identification with Christ and also in all cases where, 
without this specific sense, it was before applicable 
and usual, and in this way he often creates ambiguity. 
Why, it may be asked, docs Paul, instead of employ- 
ing another term to denote his special meaning, still 
thus employ the general tenn faith? We are in- 
clined to think it was from that desire to get for his 
words and thoughts not only the real but also the 
apparent sanction and consideration of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, which we have called his tendency to 
Judaise. — Maithew Arnold, St. Paul and Pro- 
testantism. 

Compare the interesting discussion of this passage in 
Miss Wedgwood’s Message of Israel, pp. 14^144. 

FRIENDS OP QOD 

* Abraham believed God, and it was counted onto him for 
righteousness.*— Romans iv. 3. 

The life of Abraham in the Bible begins with God 
speaking to him, and with Abraham believing and 
acting upon what God said. How- God spoKe to 
Abialiam, or how he speaks to anyone, we may 
never be able to explain. The world has never been 
without men who are quite sure that they have heard 
God’s voice. If there is a God at all, He is surely 
able to communicate with His creatures, to assure 
them of His presence, His interest in them, and His 
will on their behalf. He con impress them with such 
a sense of obligation as can only be understood as ^ 
the will of God ; He can inspire them with such 
sublime and solemn hopes as can only be under- 
stood as promises of God. What the text tells us 
is that when God has spoken and we have heard Hi'» 
word, there is only one thing for us to do, namely, 
to believe Him. 'Fhat is the only right thing to do, 
and when we do it, we are made right with Him. 
It is not right to dispute God’s command or to 
criticise His promise, or to ivy to make any kind of 
bargain with Him about either. It is not right to 
pdt anything into the scale against God’s word, as if 
it might fierhaps outweigh it. The only right thing 
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to do, the only ri^ht attitude for the soul to take, is 
to i*ecognise that in the woitl which God has spoken, 
whatever it may be, we are in contact with the final 
.eality in the universe, and we invest our whole being 
ill that When we do so, God counts that to us for 
righteousness. And so it is. There' is nothing in 
(iocrs word artificial or unreal ; the man is truly right 
with God for whom the word that God has spoken 
is the last reality in life. 

I. The word that God sfK)ke to Abraham was 
charact^istically a word of jiromise. It is put in 
various forms at different periods of his life. ' I will 
make of thee a great nation ; ’ ‘ Unto thy seed will I 
give this land * ; * Ix)ok now toward heaven, and tell 
the stars, if thou be able to number them ; so shall 
thy seed be*. If we put these in general terms, we 
may say Abraham had a Divine future held out to 
liiin in the word of God. When we are told he be* 
li(*v<‘d God, it means that that Divine future had a 
reality for him in comparison with which everything 
(‘Ise was urireal. He left his country and his kindred 
ior it ; he renounced for it tempting openings which 
he saw around him, and the future which he might 
have carved out for himself. We must not forget 
that the life of Ahraham was rich in natural possi- 
bilities. Abraham would have had a future in Ur of 
the Chaldees had he chosen to remain there, and to 
disbelieve the voice which said, ‘Get thee out to the 
land that I will show thee *. No doubt a man of his 
power and enterprise wo^ld have had a future if he 
had chosen to settle in Sodom or in Egypt ^ and to 
renounce a visionary prosp ct of inheriting Canaan. 
It is Abraham living out his long life still believing, 
still counting God’s promi.ses the final reality, which 
made and kept him right with God. He stood be- 
fore God justified by his faith, a man with whom 
God was well pleased, a man who is called in Scrip- 
tui*e the friend of God. 

II. Every one must have noticed how much there 
is in the New Testament about Abraham and his 
faith. The reason is that for those who wrote the 
New Testament, Abraham is the type of true piety, 
he is the ideal of religion. Eveuw une who wishes to 
prove anything about the true religion says. Look at 
Abraham. Paul does it here in R .mans and again 
in Galatians. James does it in the second chapter 
of his Epistle — where he seems as if he were contro- 
verting Paul — and the writer of the Epistle to the 
Ilt brews, who is so unlike both, does it in the passage 
we read a few minutes ago. Tlie reason why every- 
body who wants to prove anything about true religion 
says, I^ok at Abraham, is that in true religion there 
is one thing that never changes from Genesis to Re- 
velation — the attitude of the soul to God. And the 
true attitude of the soul to God is perfectly illustrated 
in Abraham. God may make Himself known more 
fully in one generation than another, His word may- 
be more articulate, more explicit in its commands, 
more spiritual and far-reaching in its promises, but 
the one thing which it requires under the surface is 
that which it finds in Abraham, to be treated as the 


last and absolute reality in life ; so to treat it is to 
believe in God in the sense which makes and keeps 
us right with Him, so to treat it is to take our place 
among the children of Abraham. 

III. ITie one condition on which this text has any 
interest for us is that God snould have spoken to us, 
and in doing so, made an appeal for faith. It is the 
assumption of true religion always that God has so 
spoken. In the old Scots* Confession of Faith, drawn 
out at the Reformation, one of the most interesting 
chapters is headed ‘ of the Revelation of the Promise ' 
The oiiginal form of the promise, the reformers tell 
us, is preserved in the third chapter of Genesis — the 
seed of the woman shall bruise the seqient’s head. 
This is the elementary form of faith, to be assured 
that good will eventually triumph over evil; nay, 
that man himself with the help of God will one day 
destroy tin; works of the devil. The promise, the 
Confession goes on to say, is repeated and made more 
clear from time to time, till at last it has been made 
perfectly clear to us in what Knox and his friends 
call ‘the joyful day of Christ Jesus*. And that is 
what we have to understand. We may not know 
how God spoke to Abraham, nor how Abraham was 
sure that it was God who had spoken, but we know 
that God speaks to us in Christ. What we have to 
say to ourselves is, There is God’s will, puipose, and 
promise for me. There is the Divine future which 
God hoicks out as my inheritance. There is the final 
truth about God, the final reality in the world, pre- 
senting itself to us, the sin-bearing redeeming love 
which calls us to itself, and which is able to save to 
the uttermost. The Apostles were not afraid to be- 
lieve a word so wonderful as this, or if they were, 
faith triumphed over their fears. »I(>hn looked at 
Jesus and said, ‘ We shall be like Him ’. Paul said, 

‘ We have worn the image of the earthly, and we 
shall wear the image of the heavenly ’. That is the 
true utterance of the Christian faith. That is the 
height to which the heart can rise in men who have 
heard the voice of God in Jesus, and believe it with- 
out reserve. And do we not know in our hearts 
that these are the men who are right with God, the 
men who believe His word in Christ? — J ames DEN>JEy, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. locxjx. p. 296. 

References. — IV, 3. — C, S. Horne, Tlte i^ouV b 
p. 215. S. Cox, ExiMBitums, p. 211. IV. 3-8, 9, 11, 13, 15- 
24, — W. P. Du Bo.se, The Gospel According to St. Paul, p. 113, 
IV, 4. — Exjmitor (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 120. IV. 5. — 
F. D. Maurice^ Sermons, vol. vi. p, 17. IV. 6, 7. — Expomtor 
(4th Series), vol. viii. p. 83. IV. 6-25. — Ibid. (5th Series), 
vol. vi. p. 206. IV. 7. — Tbid. (6th Series), vol. iii. p. 172 
ibid. vol. xii. p. 55. IV. 10. — Ibjd. (5th Series), vol. v. p. 461. 

IV. 11. — Ibid. vol. viii. p. 294. IV. 12. — Ibid. vol. i. p. 
144. IV. 15. — Christiem World Pulpit, vol. li, p. 143. Ex* 
positor (6th Series), vol. iii. p. 280. IV. 1(5. — Spiirgcoii, 
Sermons, vol. xxiii. No. 1347. IV. 16, 17. — Ibid. vol. xxxvi. 
No. 2159, IV. 17. — Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 131. 
IV. 19.— /Wi, (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 167. iV. 19-21.-.- 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xiii. No. 733. IV: 20.— IkuL voL 
xxiii. No. 1367. IV^ 24. — Ibid. vol. xlviii. No. 2Bii6. Ex^ 
positor (4th Series), vol. v. p. 432. IV. 24. 25.-^ Spurgeon, 
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Sirmonif vol. xl. No. 2^357. IV. 2!), — R. Flint, Smrmona and 
AddremSf p. 204. M. Benflon, Redemption, p. 183. E. A. 
Bray, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 40. JS^ositor (4th Series), vol. 
viii. p. 407; ibid. (7th Series), vol. v. p. 407. IV. 28-30.— 
Ibid, vol. i. p. 291. 

SIMPLY TO THY CROSS I CLING 

* Therefore being justified by faith , we have peace with God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.’— Komans v. i. 

In these words the writer reaches a landing-place, 
it is a landing-place not only in his argument but 
also in his elperience. It is his own triumphant 
declaration of his standing before God, his liberation 
Irom the past, and his security for the future. He 
has passed into a new world. He has entered a new 
life. But his experience is not, I in his view, peculiar 
to himself. ‘ We are justified,* he says, writing to 
men and women he had never seen. ‘ We have peace 
with Gpd/ ‘ We have access into this grace wherein 
we stand.' ‘ We rejoice in hope of the glory of God.* 
*rhis is the only and the universal Christian experi- 
ence. 

I. Every religious life begins in a sense of need. 
It may be, as it often has been in rare, young, un- 
stained souls, simply a sense of the need of God. 

Tlie balsam, tlie wine of predestinate wills, 

Is a jubilant pining and Ionising for God. 

, It may be a desire for a greater parity and sim- 
plicity of life. That is a passion which often beats 
in young spirits who have been saddened by the 
worltl’s sin, or stiirtled by their own tempting 
tlioughts of evil. It may be a discontent with low 
and secular and frivolous customs, and a craving 
after a deeper, truer, braver, more chivalrous life. 
Sometimes a devout and attractive personality throws 
a selfish character into relief, and at once rebukes 
ajid charms. Sometimes a sudden sorrow quenches 
the garish and dazzling sunshine. The cheapness 
and emptiness of a worldly life are seen, and the sense 
of need becomes a hunger of the spirit Or it may 
be that some sin, either some secret habit fastening 
on the will, or some sudden and hateful deed of evil, 
rouses the souL It fills the heart, and even the face, 
with shame. It brings in a sense of weakness and 
helplessness, and the sense of need is felt in every 
I)rooding hour. Or it may be that the passions rise 
again and again in flood to mock at all restraint. 
For as rivers in sun-smitten countries often flow far 
down beneath their dry beds, so this hunger and 
thirst pemi.st even when the life is profligate. Yet 
in whatever aspect it may present itself, this sense 
of need, created in us by God’s Spirit, is the be- 
ginning of a religious experienca 'They that are 
^vhole need not a physician ; but they that are sick. 

II. The second stage is the effort to satisfy this 
need. Some of the most striking passages in re- 
ligious biography, in the records or men of all races 
and of all faiths, are concerned with thi^ ardent effort 
to satisfy this sense of need. But this satisfaction 
is not enoug^h Setting the face Godward is not 
kneeling at His feet A faith in God is not always 


a Christian faith. Peace of mind is not always Chris- 
tian peace. Men and women who have been content 
with blunting the edge of their desire are not filled 
‘with all joy and peace in believing*. This second 
stage has only one sufficient ending, and that is at 
the cross. 

III. The third decisive stage is that peace with 
God, through our Lord Jesus Christ which is 
given only at the Cross. There are three paths, 
and I believe only three paths, to the cross. The 
records of religious life teem with illustrations of 
them. They are to be i’omid in clear survey, whei*e 
everything else which is Christian is to be found, 
in the New Testament. There are in the New 
Testament Scriptures three spiritual experiences 
which have been disclosed in clear detail. These are 
the spiritual experiences of Paul and Peter and John. 
God’s way with these three great believers wa.s not 
set down simply as a study for theologians. They 
were ‘written for our learning that we througn 
patience and comfort of the Scriptures might have 
hope *. They declare, I believe, the three great ways, 
by one of which every soul enters into peace with 
God. 

(1) When we take the experience of Paul and strip 
it of all that is accidental to him, hi.s Hebrew birth 
and training and his peculiar environment, we find 
that he stands out as the type of men who have gone 
terribly astray. No man who has awakened to find 
that he has made his bed in hell, who has been 
haunted and tormented by the faces of those he has 
wronged, who has beerf smitten into despair by find- 
ing how far he is from goodness and from God, ever 
endured greater agony than Paul. He never forgot 
his own blasphemies. He never forgot the terrified 
faces of humble believers. He never forgot Stephen’s 
seraphic peace in dying. That was one of the heaviest 
stones of his bruising. He never forgot the face of 
Jesus whom he had crucified afresh. He stands as 
the type of all men who have wanton lives, scarlet 
memories, polluted hearts and condemning consci- 
ences. From such a gate of hell it is a short step 
to the cross. 

(2) The spiritual experience of Peter describes the 
case of those who find themselves at the cross at a 
later stage. Young men and women often profess 
their faith in Christ quite sincerely without realising 
what it should mean. As they follow Christ He 
discovers them tp themselves, and He discovers Him- 
self to them. By a con.stant rebuke of fault and by 
an ever keener reproach of their low ideal, by the 
questioning of their impure motives and a chastening 
of their mistakes, Christ corrects and quickens these 
sincere and honest hearts. To every such young and 
simple believer there comes the day of awakening. 
The more honest he is the earlier it comes. He stands 
like Peter when he denied his Lord, realising that 
his need is not only to know Christ’s word, not only 
to adore His chameter, not qnly to follow in His 
steps and in moments of high elation do Him chival- 
rous service. He hath become conscious that his 
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need is the forgiveness of sins. It is a short step 
then to the Gross. As he turns to the Cross on which 
his guilt has been expiated he enters into a new realm. 
Christ has become not only Teacher and Friend and 
Master, He has become the Redeemer who bore his 
sins ‘in His own body up to the tree*. 

(.‘3) The third way to the Cross is mirrored in the 
ex[)erience of John. There are young and sheltered 
lives which have grown up amid the sanc tities and 
in the obediences of a devout home. A godly lineage, 
?i careful training, and the example of a winsome 
religious life have wrought out in them a natural 
piety. They grow up unspotted from the world. 
1 hit as years increase, their growth in the grace and 
knowledge of Christ quickens their spiritual insight, 
and gives them keener sense of sin. *1 he awful power 
of the world and the flesh and the devil dismays 
them as it dismays no one else. They are like John 
glowing up in his young, unstained, moral beauty, 
seeing more clearly than others the glory of Christ 
and therefore feeling more keenly the chasm between 
them and Christas peifect holiness. These are the 
saints whose confessions make us wonder, whose 
humility provokes amazement. It is a short step 
for these, also, to the Cross. Seeing right into the 
world’s sin and misery, knowing their own heaii: and 
confessing its weakness and sinfulness in words that 
still our thoughts, they look up to find God recon- 
ciled and forgiving them in the Cross. The words 
of Christ are their music. The life of Christ is a 
solemn mystei y. But the death of Christ is life and 
peace. With Paul and Peter they say, ^Therefore 
being justified by faith, we have peace with God 
throu^i our Lord Jesus Christ*. — W. M. Clow, The 
Cross in Christian Experience, p. 1. 


sion of it' Picture an explorer stai-ting in his ship 
for the Arctic regions. He has picked his men witn 
great care, and the great moment has come at last. 
There is a crowd around, watching the start; the 
moment comes when the moorings are unloosed and 
the ship is launched upon her way. All this is an 
act of faith, and the act of faith carries whatever 
follows with it. Surely the whole voyage is planned 
in faith and worked by faith. Or, take another in- 
stance. A girl is sitting in her room on the last 
night before she leaves her home. She is to be 
married on the morrow, and all the unknown future 
spreads itself before her. What keeps her steady as 
sne faces unknown duties ? It is her faith in the man 
she loves, 

II. Now, if trust in the faithfulness of nature, faith 
in a human personality, however fallible, is such an 
ennobling thing, how are we to measure the inspir- 
ing power of faith in an overruling, living God ? 
At least we may say this, that the greater the object 
of faith, the more ennobling the faith becomes, and 
that St Paul is justified when first among the 
powers which moula the Christian character he places 
faith. 

III. But, if faith is so intimately concerned with 
character, and we can only know character as it is 
revealed in works, what is the meaning of the vivid 
contrast which St Paul draws between faith and 
works as the means of our justification before God ? 
The answer lies in the fact that faith is the one great 
quality within us which is supremely capable of 
education, while any attempt to be justified by works 
is apt to lead towards a deadening satisfaction with 
our present condition. — Bishop Winnington-Ingram, 
Under the Dome, p. 3. 


FAITH THE WAY OF PEACE 

‘Therefore being justified by faith, let us have peace.’— 
Romans v. i. 

Of all phrases, of all theological terms which puzzle 
most the ordinary layman, I believe that this phrase, 
‘justification by faith,* is the most puzzling. ‘ Why,* 
says the layman, ‘ €is far as I can see, St. Paul is 
wrong. In the City, on the Stock Exchange, a man is 
considered justified by what he does.’ And so, again, 
from another point of view, it maybe urged that this 
faith seems a far-away, unpractical thing. Religion 
is in a poor and miserable place if it is to be held 
with the heart, but not with the mind and intellect 
at all. Let us see, therefore, whether such objections 
as those are true or not. 

1. And fii'st let us overthrow those very common 
and popular misconceptions about faith. Is the faith 
made so much of in the Bible realljr concerned merely 
witli sentiment or feeling or imagination ? If it has 
nothing to do with character or life or acts, then 
then' are no words strong enough to be found with 
which to hold it up to contempt. But let us take 
two illustrations fronureal life of what faith is, and 
from them we shall glean some sort of idea why such 
% tremendous stress is laid in the Bible on the posses- 


* Being now justified by faith, we have peace with God.' 

Romans v. i. 

In his ‘ Notes on Art ’ in UorcB Subsecivoe, Dr. 
Brown thus describes a picture of Luther in the 
Convent Library at Erfurt ‘ It is Luther, the young 
monk of four-and -twenty, in the Library of the Con- 
vent at Erfurt . . . He is gazing into the open pages 
of a huge Vulgate — we see it is the early chapters of 
the Romans. A bit of broken chain indicates that 
the Bible was once chained — to be read, but not 
possessed — it is now free, and his own. . . . Next 
moment he will come upon — or it on him — the light 
from heaven, shining out from the words, Therefore 
being justified by faith, we have peace with Uod, 
and in intimation of this. His dawn, the sweet pearly 
light of morning, shining in at the now open lattice, 
is reflected from the page upon his keen, anxious 
face. * 

Rrferknors. — V. 1. — F. Ferguson, Peace with Ood, p. 77. 
Binhop Bethel), Vermont, vol. i. pp. 4()and 69. W. B. ^Ibie, 
dirutmn World Pulpit, vol. Iv. p. 44. F. D. Maurice, Ser- 
mons, vol. ii. p. 1. C. Perren, Sermon Outlines, p. 321. J. 
Bunting, Sermons, vol. Ii. p. 61. Archbishop Magee,iSVTmons 
at Bath, pp. 70 and 97. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. ix. No. 510, 
and vol. xxv. No. 1466. Expositor (6th Series), voL viii. p. 71 ; 
ibid. (6th Series), vol. x. pp. 190, 366, 365, V. 1-6. — W, P. Dn 
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Bofie, The Gospel According to St, Paul, p. 125. V. 1-11. — Bishop 
Gore, The Epistle to the Ramans, p. 175. Expositor (4th Series), 
vol. ii. pp. 135, 141, 257 ; ibid. (5th Series), vol. i. p. 227 ; 
ibid. vol. viii. p. 157 ; ibid. (3th Series), vol. iv. p, 301 ; ibid. 
vol. viii, p. 338. V. 1-12. — Expository Sermons on the New 
Testament, p. 178. V. 2. — W. P. Du Bose, The Gospel Ac- 
cording to St. Paul, p. 143. V. 2, 3. — Expository Sermons on 
the New Testament, p. 183. V, 2-6. — S. A. Tipple, Christian 
Id Pulpit, vol. Iv. p. 56. V. 3. — J. M. Neale, Sermons 
Preached in Sackville College Chapel, vol. iii. pp. 225, 234, 
244. Expositor (5th Serie.'^), vol. xi. p. 286. V. 3-4. — H. D. 
RaMTisley, Church Family Newspaper, vol. rv. p. 1104^ 

* We g:lory id tribulations, etc.*— Romans v. 3.5. 

Sr. Paul has not got much credit for poetic feeling 
an)ongst the many great poets of the Bible, and no 
doubt the passages in which he rises into poetry are 
somewhat rare ; but of one of them, I suspect, we 
miss the beauty and force rather for want of such a 
mental history as that of In Memoriam to explain 
it, than from any want of pathos, depth, and singu- 
lar precision of feeling in the passage itself. It would 
injure In Memoriam to give it a Biblical motto, for 
that would tend to classify a great modem poem in 
that dismal category of works known as ‘ serious read- 
ing/ and so to uhniuish its just influence ; otherwise 
it would be hard to find a more exact and profound 
summary of its cycle of thought and emotion than 
St Pauls reason (evidently an afterthought) for 
‘ glorying in tribulation ’ — * knowing that tribulation 
worketh patience, and patience experience, and ex- 
perience nope ; and hope maketh not ashamed, be- 
cause the love of God is shed abroad in our hearts by 
the Holy Ghost which is given to us *. That is a 
true summary of the drift of In Memoriam. — From 
R, H, Hutton’s Essay on Tennyson. 

Rkferenges. — V. 3-5. — T. Barker, Plain Sermons, p. 123. 
A. M. Fairbairn, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvii. p. 248. 
G. A. Bennetts, Preacher's Magazine, vol. xix. p. 69. J. M. 
Neale, Sermons Preached in Sachoille College Chapel, vol. iii. pp. 
252 and 261. Expositor (5th Series), vol. x. p. 239; i^. 
(Gtli Scries), vol. x. p. 35Qp 

* The love of God is shed abroad io our hearts.'— R omans v. 5. 

Thuksday, 8rd January, 1740. — I left London, and 
the next evening came to Oxfoi*d, where I spent the 
two following days in looking over the letters which 
I bad receiv^ for the sixteen or eighteen years past. 
How few traces of inward religion are here 1 I found 
but one among all my correspondents who declared 
(what I well remember at that time I knew not how 
to understand) that God had shed abroad His love 
in his heart and given him the peace that passeth 
all understanding. But who I^lieved his report ? 
Should I conceal a sad truth, or declare it for the 
profit of othera ? He was expelled out of his society 
as a madman ; and, being aisowned of his friend, 
and despised and forsaken of all men, lived obscure 
and unknown for a few months, and then went to 
Him whom his soul loved.— Wesley’s Jovumal 

Rbfbrbnobs. — V. 5.— Spurgeon, Sermons, voL xiv. No. 
S29, and vol. xxxii. No. 1904. J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached 


in Sackville College Chapel, vol. iii. pp. 271, 280, 289, 301. 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. ix. p. 93 ; ibid. (5th Series), vol. 
ix. p. 204 ; ibid. (6th Series), vol. x. p. 177. V. 5-8. — Ibid, 
vol. X. p. 324. V. 6. — J. H. Jowett, Chridian World\ Pulpit, 
vol. Iii. p. 230. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. viii. No. 446 ; vol. 
XX. Noe. 1184 and 1191 ; vol. xxiii. No. 1345, and vol. xxxix. 
No. 2341. V. 6-9. — J. J. Blunt, Plain Sermons (3rd SerieeX 
p. 53. 

THE RIGHTEOUS AND THE GOOD 
* For scarcely for a righteous man will one die : yet peradven- 
ture for a good man some would even dart to die.* — 
Romans v. 7. 

In this chapter the Apostle is exhibiting the greatness 
of the love of Christ who died not merely for the 
helpless, who were likely to perish, but for the guilty, 
who deserved to perish. The substance of the 
Gospel is God 8 love for bad men. Now, that is a 
sublime truth, and always an entrancing theme ; but 
let us turn aside from it, and fix attention upon the 
minor truth which is contained in this verse — this 
contrast between the righteous and the good man. 
It may be that in common speech we confound the 
two, but in real experience, and in the teaching of 
the Bible, there is a difference between the two 
known and understood. 

I. The contrast here, then, is between the legally 
just and the humanly good, between the irreproach- 
able and the noble, between righteousness or negative 
goodness and positive goodness. To the first we 
may pay respect — to the second we are irresistibly 
drawn, and we cannot help it The first we may 
admire, the second we love. Righteousness is a hard 
face, without a warm soul to soften and light it up. 
The righteous, like a starry sky on a DecemMr night 
clear but chill, the good like June weather. There 
is in righteousness, perhaps, the seed-bed and promise 
of goodness, but we want more ; we want to see the 
fruit in positive good-doing and warm, human well- 
being, for we all love the good man, and cannot well 
help it In reading the New Testament we may 
have noticed that one of the great things that Jesus 
did was that He deepened the conception of goodness 
and illustrated it in its highest and warmest form. 
It is one of the main things that His Church must 
learn to do. Christ showed us that true goodness 
' was a creature not too bright and good for human 
nature’s daily food '. 

II. This plea, therefore, is for simple, essential, 
goodness. We live in a superior ana supercilious 
age, but this question of goodness as a living reali^ 
is of the utmost and most urgent importance. We 
want to see the testimony and the power of simple 
goodness, for it is the greatest evan^list the world 
has ever known, or will know, the most eloquent 
preacher that ever lifted up a voice and cried aloud 
among men. It is goodness that compels men to 
love Christ. 

Sir Walter Scott had won for himself deathleas 
fame, but as he lay dying, and his son-in-law waited 
by his bedside, he said to him, * Be a good man, 
Lockhart, be a good man But how to to good, to 
foUow the best, as we see it in Jesus Christ ? It is 
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the living Christ who makes men whole, holy, good ; 
and simple faith that links man’s weakness to His 
power and greatness and victory. — 1). L. Ritchie, 
Peace the Umpire and other Sermons, p. 100. 

THE CROSS THE PROOF OF THE LOVE OF 
OOD 

'God commendeth His love toward us, in that, whilst we 
were yet sinaers, Christ died for us.’ — Romans v. Js. 

God not merely ‘commends* but ‘proves^ His love 
by Chi ist’s death. It is the one evidence which 
makes that often-doubted fact cerUiin. 

I. The Need for Proof that Qod Does Love.— I 
venture to say that instead of the love of God being 
a plain, self-evident axiom, there needs very strong 
evidence to give it a secure lodging-place amongst our 
settled beliefs. (1) Do the world’s religions bear out 
the contention that it is so easy and natural for a 
man to believe in a loving God ? I think not. 
Comparative mythology has taught a great many 
lessons, and amongst othei-s this, that apart from the 
direct or indirect influences of Christianity, there is 
no creed to be found in which the belief in a God of 
love and in the love of God is unfalteringly pro- 
claimed, to say nothing of being set as the very climax 
of the whole revelation. (2) If we have nothing but 
the evidence of Nature, it seems to me that there are 
two voices speaking there : one of which says, ‘There 
is a good God ’ ; and the other says, ‘ Either His 
power is lirniUd, or His goodness is [)artiar. (3) 
'The grim fact of human suffering, of wretched, hope- 
less lives, rises up to say that there is no evidence 
broad and dc'ep and solid enough, outside of Christi- 
anity, to make it absolutely certain that God is 
love. (4) Conscience rises up and protests, when 
it is awake, against such a notion, apart from the 
cross. 

II. The Death that Does Prove the Love. — How 

do we know, in our own happy experience, that 
love exists in another heart to us ? Surely, by 
acts. Now there are but two things that I wish 
to say about this great proof of the love of God 
in act. (1) Christ’s death proves God’s love, be- 
cause Christ is Divine. (2) Because it is a death 
for us. That ^for us’ implies two things: one the 
voluntary act of God in Christ in giving Himself 
up to the death, the other the beneficial effect of 
that death. 

III. The Love which is Proved by the Death. — (1) 

I look to the dying Christ, and I see there the revela- 
tion, because the consequence, of a love which is not 
called forth by any lovableness on the part of its 
objects. (2) That aying Christ speaks to me, too, of 
A Divine love which, though not turned awa^ by 
man’s sin — is rigidly righteous. (3) I see a Divine 
love, which is bounded by no limits of time or place. 

Pioves* is a cold word. It is addressed to the 
hem! ‘Commends* is a warmer word. It is 
addressed to the heart It is not enough to establish 
the fact that God loves. Do you look on the death 
of Christ as a death for your sin ? Do you meet 


that love with an answering love ? — A. Maclarkn, 
Triumphant Certainties^ p. 278. 

*Go<i commendeth (not createth) His own love toward us.'-- 
Romans v. 8. 

It is not God but man that is changed by our Saviour’s 
death ; it is not necessary for our reparation that a 
change be wrought ujx>n Him, but upon us, seeing 
that it is not God but man that has lost his goodness. 
Christ came into the world, not to make God better, 
but to make us better ; nor did He die to make Him 
more disposed to do good, but to dispose us to receive 
it. — Richard Baxter. 

There is a common saying that it is hard to forgive 
those whom we have injured. Ceii;ainly we are apt 
to imagine them to feel unkindly towards us. A 
sense of ill-desert banishes men from God the more 
effectually because they know it to be a true and 
right feeling, and know that if they condemn their 
sin God condemns it even raora Such is the effect 
of the moral ideal brought within the pale of con- 
sciousness. But the law reveals man to himself ; it 
does not reveal God to man save partially and in 
one relation. He is more than law and justice 
and holiness. There is a mercifulness deeper than 
all. ‘God commendeth His love toward us, in that, 
while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.’ — Dr. 
G. P. Fisher in The Century Magazine^ vol. xxxix. 
p. 789. 

See the striking illustration of this quoted by Hugh 
Miller in the seventeenth chapter of My Schools and 
Schoolmasters, 

In acknowledging a copy of Max Muller’s Westminster 
Abbey lecture on Missions, sent him by his wife, Dr 
Bushnell wrote : — 

‘ I i-ead your little book right through at once« . . 

We are half-tempted to say, as we read, Well, what 
more of Gospel do we want than simply to believe in 
the love, and take it as our Gospel to convert the 
world with, joining hands with all that will join 
hands with us, be they called by whatever name ? So 
I said when I came to the end. But there was an 
afterthought, showing a difference. What can ever 
make up the Gospel we want but to have the love 
coming in the line of a forgivingness ? It really does 
not come to be a salvation till the love is seen niaiving 
cost, and coming after us as by sacrifice. It Wduld 
not be difficult ror even a heathen to lielieve in God 
as love ; but to believe that He comes after us through 
painstaking and sorrow would be very far off — ah ! it 
is impossible ! ’ 

References. — V. 8. — G. H. Morriflon, Ckruiian W(jrld 
Pul'pU^ vol. Hx. p. 212. O. Bronson, Sermons^ p. 216. T. 
Arnold, Sermoru, voL iv. p. 182. D. W. Simon, Tvfic€ Bom 
and other Sermonsj p. 84. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. li. No. 
104, and vol. xxiii. No. 1345. Eicpositor (4th Series), vol. vi. 
p. 346. V. 8, 10. — W, P. Du Bose, The Ooepel According to 
8t, Pauly p. 1^. V. 9. — J. H. Jellett, The Elder Son^ p. 163. 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 23 ; ibid, (5th Series;, vol. 
vi. p. 223. V. 9, \0.—Ihid. (4th Scries), p. 201. 
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THE SPIRITUAL BIOGRAPHY OF A 
CHRISTIAN 

* For if, when we were enemies, we were reconciled to God 

by the death of His Son, much more, bein^ reconciled, we 
shall be saved by His life.* — Romans v. xo. 

Paut. sketches the biography of a soul that he may 
show forth the love of Goa. 

I. The Christian’s Spiritual Past. — ‘We were 
enemies.’ But has ‘enemies ’ here an active or a pas- 
sive meaning? Is it that we were hostile to God, or 
that God was hostile to us ? Dean Alford declared 
for the latter view, and many of the best exj)ositors 
concur. When the sinner, whom He loves, identifies 
himself with sin, then God is obliged to regard that 
sinner as an enemy. Angry with the wi^ed every 
day is the thrice Holy God. ‘ We were enemies.* 
The righteous hostility of God rested upon us. ‘ We 
were enemies,’ too, in an active sense. And it is well 
often to summon that fateful past to our recollection. 
Now see the dawn break on the soul. * We were re- 
conciled.’ Was the reconciliation on God s part or 
on ours ? Grammatically, the words carry either sug- 
ge.stion. Sanday and Headlem, in their fine com- 
mentiiry on the Homans, say the reconciliation w^as 

* mutual ’. Doubtless : yet I conceive the uppermost 
idea to be that God surrendered His hostility. ‘ The 
death of His Son ’ was the death of His anger. 

II. The Christian’s Spiritual Present. — Our estate 
now is rich and bright. It is described in one golden 
expression — ‘ being reconciled ’. Of that blis.sful real- 
ization I would at present say but two things : (1) 
It is an assured state. John Wesley, who was one of 
the first of Greek scholars, says that this ‘if’ means 
‘as sure as’. Our ‘being reconciled’ is absolutely 
sure. (2) If our spiritual present is a state of recon- 
ciliation with God, what a compensation that is for 
any earthly disadvantage ! 

III. The Christian’s Spiritual Future. — We are 
now ‘reconciled’; we shall be ‘saved’. The word 
‘ saved ’ carries here both an evangelical and an ethical 
meaning. We shall be delivered from ‘ the wrath to 
come’. Our feet shall stand within the gates of the 
New Jerusalem. By the risen life of God’s Son ‘ we 
shall be saved ’ from all moral evil, even here, and yet 
more abundantly in the great hereafter. 

It is ‘by His life’ all this is to be accomplished. 
Really, St Paul says, *in His life*. Ana Dean 
Vaughan’s note is — ‘ as our place of safety ’. Hidden 
in the life of our glorified Ix)rd, as our place of safety, 
we shall be absolutely and eternally ‘ saved ’. St Paul 
argues very boldly. He says : ‘ As sure as we were 
reconciled — much more we shall be saved’. Mr. 
Spurgeon remarks that we are apt to put a ‘much 
less ’ to it, and He is right But we must put, as 
Paul does, ‘ much more * to it The living Lord 
makes our eternal salvation sure. — Dinsdale T. 
Young, Messcbges for Home and Life, p. 189. 

Rbferbnoss.— V. 10.— H. Arnold Thomas, Chruiian World 
FulpU, vol. Iv. p, 164. E. H. Hopkins, The Record, vol. xxvii. 
p. 770. J. Bateman, Sermons Preached in Ouemsey, p. 188. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xliv. No. 2587. Expositor (4th Series,) 


vol. vi. p. 30 ; ihid, (6th Series), vol. ii. p. 75. V. 11. — F. B. 
Woodward, Selected Sermons, p. 29. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
xviii. No. 1045, and vol. xliv. No. 2550. F. B. Woodward, 
Sermons (Ist Series), pp. 158, 174. W. M. Clow, The Oross 
in Christian Experience, p. 152. Expositor {eth Series), vol. x. 
p. 450. V. 12.— W. M. Sinclair, Christ and Our Times, p. 121. 
W. H. Evans, Short Sermons for the Seasons, p. 166. Expositor 
(4th Series), vol. ix, p. 199. V. 12-14. — Ibid. vol. vi. p. 419. 
V. 12-14 and 18-21. — W. P. Du Bose, The Gospel According to 
St. Paul, p. 157. V. 12-18. — Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 
134 ; ibid. vol. ii. p. 63. V. 12-19. — Ibid. (5th Series), vol. 
vi. p. 335. V. 12-21.— Bishop Gore, The Epistle to the Romans, 
p. 185. Expositor (4th Series), vol. i, p. 285 ; ibid. vol. viii. 
pp. 23, 25 ; ibid. (6th Series), vol. ix. pp. 49, 147. V. 14. — 
M. W. Blagg, Christ: the Second Adorn, pp. 1, 18, 35. V. 
15. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxvii. No. 1591. Expositor (4th 
Series), vol. i. p. 291 ; ibid. vol. viii. p. 24 ; ibid. (5th Series), 
vol. iv. p. 257 ; ibid. (6th Series), vol. lx. p. 59. V. 15-17. — 
Ibid. (4th Series), vol. i. p. 285. V. 16. — Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xliii. No. 2544, and vol. xlvii. No. 2744. 

REIQNINQ IN LIFE 

* Much more they which receive abundance of grace shall reign 
in life by one, Christ Jesus. —Romans v. 17. 

I. It is possible that thei‘e is a life to be lived in the 
common round and the daily task, so royal, so 
radiant, so blessed, that those who live it may be said 
to reign in life. (1) When you speak of reigning in 
life you have a conception at once of victory. There 
are a good many people who exist. Do you livet 
Have you the abundant life of Christ, the life that is 
more than victorious ? (2) When we speak of reign- 
ing in life, we think also of a grace in life. Some 
one recently put an advertisement in one of our 
papers : ‘ Wanted a Christian companion, but she 
must be cheerful ’. As if Christian companions were 
not generally cheerful people. What is your life in 
this respect ? Is there a consciousness with those who 
suiTound you in your daily life that religion is a 
bright, and blessea, and beautiful thing ? (3) Then 
I think we associate the idea of bounty with those 
that reign. Are you able to give away much of your 
religion, or are you so occupied in keeping the little 
spark aglow that you have none to spare lor others ? 

II. If you are not living a rcyral life it is very neces- 
sary to find out the reason. (1) It may be because 
you do not realise that the abundance of God’s ^ 
grace is for you. There is no favouritism with God. 
Just as the spring flowera, the sunshine, and the pure 
air are for all — as free to the beggar as to the sove- 
reign, so God’s abundant grace is for eveiy man and 
woman, and there is nothing that anyone has ever had 
which you may not have if you will. (8) If we admit 
this, the reason why we do not reign in life may l)e 
because we do not dfistinguish between praying and 
taking. (8) But suppose that this yet doesn’t quite 
touch your case. It may be that your hands are not 
empty. You need to have the empty hand if you 
would be filled. — R B. Meyeb, The SouVs Ascent, p. 
821. 

REFBaBNCBs.— V. 17. —ExjXMitor (4th SsriesX vol. L p. 203. 
V. 18.— F. D. Maurice, Setinons, vol. v. p. 298. Expositor 
(4th Series), vol. i. pp. 134, 135, 187. V. 18, 19. — H. Alfor4, 
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Sermom on Christian Doctrine^ p. 54. V, 19. — C. Perren, 
Outline Sermons ^ p. 301. Expositor (4th Series), vol. viii. p. 
86 ; ibid, (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 124. 

SIN AND QRACB 

* Where sin abounded, grace did abound more exceedingly.*^ 

Romans v. ao. 

Sin and grace are the two great words of the Chris- 
tian religion. They lie at the very heart of the Gospel 
of Christ. To fail in the undei-standing of the one 
is to miss the meaning of the other. Wrong views 
of sin always issue in false interpretations of grace. 

I. The Christian Doctrine of Sin. — The Bible 
always deals with man as a sinful being. The fact of 
sin explains the process of Divine Revelation and the 
whole economy of Redemption. What is sin ? We 
are on sure ground when we come to the Scriptures 
for the answer as to its nature and consequences. 
St. John defines sin as lawlessness. That is the final 
definition. Sin is the revolt of man against the 
authority of God ; that is the essential fact. The 
particular point at which we trespass is a matter of 
small importance ; that we should defy (iod's bound- 
ary at all is the offence. Man is j udged not by his 
acts but by his heart. One leak will sink a ship, and 
one sin, whatever its form, sepatates the soul from 
God and sinks it in degradation and death. As sin 
is the sum of all sins, so death is the sum of all its 
consequences. ‘The wages of sin is death.* Guilt, 
disorder, and desolation are the marks of the soufs 
death. 

IL The Christian Doctrine of Grace* — Over 
against this terrible word ‘sin’ stands the greater word 
‘grace.* Grace goes over the trail of sin, tracks it to 
its innermost recesses, destroys its power, undoes its 
mischieti and turns its very weapons to its own de- 
struction. What is grace ? It defies definition. It 
is illimitable, infinite, eternal It is illustrated but 
never defined. In this connection it is the overflow- 
ing mercy of God, without regard to merit on the one 
hand or obligation on the other. (1) The method 
of grace. Grace is peculiarly associated with the 
mediatorial work of our Lord Jesus Christ It is in 
the sacrifice of the ctoss it finds its highest expression. 
Grace comes to us through Him. (2) How does the 
grace of God operate to the abounding over sin ? 
(a) P'irst of all it secures the forgiv(*ness of sin. (6) 
As pardon al)ound8 over guilt, so sanctification 
abounds over the presence and effects of sin in the 
soul. Cleansing and regeneration restore man’s 
nature to its true order, and death is swallowed up 
in life. The restored order in the man secures the 
restoration of the true order in the world. Personal 
regeneration is followed by social reconstruction. — 
S. Chadwick, Humanity and God, p. 21. 

Rkfkhencks. — V. 20. — J. D. Jones, Elime of Life, p. 77. 
J. Bateman, Sermone Preached in Guernsey, p. 138. Spurgeon, 
Sei'mons, vol. i. No. 37, and vol. xxxiv. No. 2012. Expositor 
(6th SeriesX vol. ii. p. 404, V, 20, 21.— (5th Series), 
vol. viii. p. 370. V. 21. — W, J. Knox-Little, Christian 
W arid Pulpit, vol. xlix. p. 254. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. vi. 
No. 330. VI.-VIII.— Eaciwntor (4th Series), vol. viii. p. 349. 


VI. l.—Thtd. (6th Series), vol. Iv. p. 305. VI. 1-11. — W. P. 
Du Bose, The Gospel According to St. Paul, p, 171. VI. 1-14. 
— Bishop Gore, The Epistle to the Romans, p. 204. 

NO COMPROMISE 

* Dead unto sin : alive unto God.’— R omans vi. a. 

I. What did the Apostle mean by the Words — 
Dead unto Sin ? — (1) He meant death of the Judicial 
Penalty of Sin — beyond the power of sin to inflict 
its penalty upon us. The judicial idea runs through 
the whole Epistle. A criminal who has served his 
term of imprisonment for an offence against the law% 
at the expiration of his sentence is dead to, that 
particular crime. The penalty will not be exacted of 
him twice over. Even so the Christian, who im- 
plicitly accepts Christ’s finished work for him upon 
the cross, becomes dead to the penalty of all his past 
transgression. (2) Death to the Appeals of Sin — un- 
responsive to its temptations. How still, how un- 
moved the dead are ! Fill the dead hand of the 
miser with gold, and his fingers do not clutch it. 
Even so it is with the believer in Christ (3) Com- 
plete and final severance from the practice and love 
of sin. Death is a state from which there is no 
return. Even so in Christ Jesus the Christian is to 
regard himself as finally and irrevocably separated 
from the life of sin. 

II. Alive unto God. — Then there is a positive side 
to Christian life. That is a truth which needs in- 
sistence in these weak and effeminate times. It was 
said of Mark Pattison that ‘ he spent all his life in 
the tents of compromise ’. What a wretched life to 
live ! Why should we try to get to heaven by what 
Dr. Robertson Nicoll finely called ‘ spiritual blondin- 
ism,* when there is the highway of the Ix)rd always 
open to us on which the ransomed of the I^rd 
journey with songs and everlasting joy upon their 
heads ? Turn to the Apostle’s words. What did he 
mean by them ? (1) Obedience. The will has been 
yielded up to Christ in an intelligent, deliberate, and 
final act of surrender. (2) Fellowship. How sweet 
and refreshing is the communion of saints I f'ellow- 
ship with God ! What bliss it affords I (3) And, 
finally, as the result of daily responsive obedience to 
God and unbroken communion with God, the be- 
liever at last attains likeness to God. I cannot linger 
to name all the features of the Divine character which 
are reproduced in the Christian. I^t me emphasise 
one only ; ‘ God is love ’. To be alive unto God, 
therefore, is to live the life of pure, self-sacrificing 
love. — J. Tolkfhae Parr, The White Life, p. 133. 

References. — VI. 3. — F. St. John Corbett, The Preacher* e 
Year, p. 122. Bishop Gore, Christum World Pulpit, vol. Iv. 
p. 168. Bishop Westcott, Village Sermons, p. 271. Expositor 
(6th Series), vol. v. p. 48 ; ibid, vol vi. p. 252. VI, 3, 4.— 

J, M. Witherow, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ivi. p. 131. 
C. Parsons Reichel, Sermons, p. 95. Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. 
xxvil. No. 1627. Expositor (4th Series), vol. ix. p. 275. VI, 
3-5, — J. N. Bennie, The Eternal Life, p. 102, VI. 3-6. ~Ex^ 
positor (4th Series), vol. vi. p. 28. VI. 4. — C. F. Aked, 
Baptist Times, vol. liv. p. 415. J. Keble, Village Sermons on 
the Baptismal Service, p. 246. B. J. Snell, Sermons on 
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mortality, p. 66. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxvii. No. 2197. 
Exf)oeitor (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 12. VI. 4-6. — Expositor 
(4th Series), vol. x, p. 114, VI. 6. — F. D. Maurice, Sermons, 
vol. ii. p. 213. Expositor (6th Series), vol. xii. p. 267. VI. 

6. — W. J, Knox-Little, Chilian IVorld Pulpit, vol. li. p. 228. 

H. C. Lees, The Record, vol. xxvii. p. 769. Spurgeon, Serimm, 
vol. XV. No. 882. Expositor (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 266. 
VI. 7 . — Ihid, (4th Series), vol. viii. p. 468. VI. 8-11. — 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. ix. No. 603. 

THE MODEL OF OUR NEW LIFE 

' That like as Christ was raised from the dead by the glory of 
the Father, even so we also should walk in newness of 
life.’ — Romans vi. 4. 

Kaster Day is like the wedding-day of an intimate 
friend : our impulse as Christians is to forget our- 
selves, and to tnink only of the great Object of our 
sympathies. On Good Friday we were full of our- 
selves — full of our sins, of our sorrows, of our re.solu- 
tions. If we entered into the spirit of that day at 
all, we spread them out, as well as we could, before 
the dying eyes of the Redeemer of the world ; we 
asked Him, of His boundless pity, to pardon and to 
bless us. To-day is His day, as it seems, not oum. 

It is His day of triumph ; His day of re-asserted 
rights and recovered glory ; and our business is simply 
to forget oui*selves ; to intrude with nothing of our 
own upon hours which are of right consecrated to 
Him ; to think of Him alone ; to enter with simple, 
hearty, disinterested joy upon the duties of congratula- 
tion and woi'ship which befit the yearly anniversary 
of His great victory. ‘ This is the day which the 
Lord hath made : let us rejoice and be glad in it' 

I. * Like as — even so.’ St. Paul’s words will 
suggest to a great many minds a question which 
must here be answered. What is the connection, 
they will say, between the raising Christ’s body from 
the dead, on the one hand, and our ‘ walking in new- 
ness of life ’ on the other ? 

The answer is, that the source, the motive power 
of the two things — of Christ’s Uesuirection, and of 
the Christian’s new life — is one and the same. They 
are equally effects of one Divine agency. They 
belong, indeed, themselves, to two different spheres 
of being. But that does not interfere with the fact 
of one common cause lying at the root both of one 
and the other. St. Paul glances at this truth when 
he prays that the Ephesians may know ‘ what is the 
exceeding greatness of God’s power to us-ward who 
believe, according to the greatness of His mighty 
power which He wi'ought in Christ when He raised 
Him from the dead ’. Why should God’s power, as 
shown to us Christians, be according to the greatness 
of the power which He wrought at the Resurrection 
of Christ ? Why ? Because the same Divine Artist 
shows His hand in either work ; because the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ is in one sphere what the Baptismal 
New Birth or the Conversion of a soul is in another ; 
because the manner and proportion of the Divine 
action here at the tomb of Christ, where it is ad- 
dressed to sight and sense, enables us to trace 
and measure it there in the mystery of the soul’s 
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life, where it is for the most part addressed to 
spirit. 

II. Speaking roughly, then, there are three charac- 
teristics of the risen life of our Loi*d which especially 
challenge attention, as corresponding to certain 
features of the new life of Christians. 

(1) Of these the first is its reality. The Resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ was the real Resuirection of a 
really dead Body. The piercing of our Lord’s side, 
to say nothing of the express language of the Evan- 
gelists, implied the truth of His Death. 

(2) A second characteristic of Christ’s risen life : 
it lasts. Jesus did not rise, that, like Lozaius, He 
might die again. ‘lam He’ — so ran the message 
to St. John in Patmos — ‘that liveth and was dea 
and behold I am alive for evermore, and have the 
keys of hell and of death.’ For evermore. No new 
life upon the earth to be followed by a d( ath of pain 
and snarne — no new victory over the tomb — awaited 
Him. Sin was conquered once for all. Christ’s 
triumphant life as Man with God the Father could 
not again be exchanged for a state of suffering. 

‘ Christ being raised from the dead dieth no more ; 
death hath no more dominion over Him, for in 
that He died, He died unto sin once, but in that 
He liveth He liveth unto God.’ So with the new 
life of the Christian. It should be a resurrection 
once for all. I say, ‘it should be ’ ; for God’s grace 
does not put force upon us, and what it does in us 
and for us depends upon ourselves. The Christian 
must ‘reckon himself to be dead indeed unto sm, 
but alive unto God, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord ’. 

(3) A third note of Chi*ist*s risen life. Much of 
it — most of it — was hidden from the eyes of men. 
They saw enough to be satisfied of its reality. But 
of His eleven recorded appearances, five took place 
on a single day ; and there is accordingly no record 
of any appearance on thirty-three days out of the 
forty which preceded the Ascension. And yet we 
cannot help ixsking, what was the risen Christ doing 
during these long absences from His disciples ? Ah I 
what ? Who can doubt ? Certainly He needed not 
strength, as we need it, but communion with the 
Father was His glory and His joy. And who can 
here fail to see a lesson and a law for all true Chris- 
tian lives ? Of every such life, much, and the most 
important side, must be bidden from the eyes of 
men. It is a matter of the first necessity to set 
aside some time in each day for secret communion 
with Him, in Whose presence we hope to spend our 
eternal future. Doubtless our business, our families, 
our friendships, our public duties, have their claims : 
in many a life, such claims may leave a veiw scanty 
niargin for anything beyond. BulT where tnere is a 
will there is a way ; and time m/uat be made for 
secret earnest prayer, for close self-questioning, for 
honestly facing all that touches our present condition, 
and our tremendous destinies, for planting our foot^ 
humbly yet firmly, upon the threshold of Eteinitj.-^ 
H. P. Liddon. 
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FREE FROM DEATH 

* Christ being raised from the dead dieth do more ; death hath 

no more dominion over Him/ — Romans vi. g. 

I. ‘Christ was raised from the dead.’ Then He was 
among them. It is a medicine good for all diseases. 
It is the light which turns what would otherwise be 
darkne.ss and sorrow into brightness and joy. Do 
any men think that their .sins cannot be forgiven ? 
that they pass the mercies even of God ? that the 
promises of the Holy (ihost were not meant for them ? 
Christ was dead, ('an anything be impossible after 
that? Can there be any sin that such a death will 
not wash away. 

II. ‘ Dieth no more.’ All this was done once, that 
it might be done for ever. And as with Him so 
with us. ‘ It i.s appointed unto men once to die.’ 
He will have us to do that which He did — but not 
more. It is a very bitter cup, but then we can only 
swallow it once. These bodies of ours will be so put 
together at the last day that they cannot come to 
pieces any more. We shall be like our Lord in that 
also. We, being raised from the dead, shall never 
die again. 

III. Here, we are all in the dominion of death. 
But if God gives us grace to enter into His kingdom, 
then we shall be like unto our Lord, tliat is, shall be 
free from this dominion of death. ’Fhen, perhaps, 
we shall know better than we do now, how it has 
made bitter, how it has eaten into, how it has spoiled 
everything here. Here we shall never entirely lose 
it; there we cannot for a moment even fear it. — 

J. M. Neale, Sermons in Sackville College Chapel, 
vol. II. p. 64. 

Rbperkncks. — VI. 9-11. — W, P. .S. Riiigham, Sermons on 
Easter Subjects, p. It). J. H. Holfoi d, Memorial Sermons, p. 
56. VI. 10. — J. C. M. Bellew, vol. i. p. 1. VI. 10, 

11. — R. VV. Church, Village Sermons (2nd Series), p. 152. 
J. Keble, Sermons for Easter to Ascension Day, p. 138. 

‘In Christ Jesus.’ — R omans vi. ii. 

Am I wrong in saying that he who has mastered the 
meaning of those two prepositions now truly rendered 
— *into the Name,’ 'in Christ’ — has found the cen- 
tral truth of Christianity ? Certainly I would gladly 
have given the ten yeai-s of my life spent on the 
Revision to bring only these two phrases of the New 
Testament to the heart of Englishmen. — W kstcoti’. 

References. — VI. 11. — H. C. Lees, The Record, vol. xxvii* 
p. 769. W, J. K. Bennett, Sermons at the London Mimon, 
IBOO, p. 21. W. H. Evans, Sermons for the Seiisons, p. 97. 
C. 1). Bell, The Saintly Calling, p, 41. Expositor (5th Series), 
vol. V. p. 142. VI. 11, 12. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. li. No. 
2933. VI. 12, 13.— H. Howard, The Raiment of the Soul, p. 
19. VI. 12-14. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. ix. p. 346. 

ALIVE FROM THE DEAD 

(An Easter Sermon) 

‘Yield yourselves unto God, as those that are alive from the 
dead.’— Romans vi. 13. 

* Alive from the dead.’ These words have the true 
Easter ring. The background of Easter is required 
to make dear their meaning. Good Friday lies 


behind us. Good Friday must always be sad, for 
the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ is not only the 
revelation of the love of God ; it is also the abiding 
monument of the shame of our race — its revolt 
against goodness, its betrayal of the best, its lefusal 
of ordinary justice, its fickleness and cowardice, its 
love of self, and its enmity against God. No man 
who looks at the cross and seriously reflects what it 
means can fail to be bowed down with shame and 
penitence. We cannot separate ourselves from that 
fearful act. The best men have said ever since, ‘ My 
sins helped to nail Him there’. We have wished 
that all our past, the good and bad of it alike, .should 
simply go down into the gi’ave with Christ, that the 
full force of our baptism should be realised and our 
old man, oiirfomier self, should be buried with Him. 
And we have learned that this is just what (iod 
grants to us in His wonderful forgiving love, that, as 
St. Paul tells us in this passage, we should be plants 
in the likeness of His death, and why? In oirier 
that we may be also with His Resurrection. 

I. Easter meets us with its Splendid Hope and 
its Thrilling Charity. — He died unto sin once ; He 
liveth unto God. ‘Likewise reckon ye also your- 
selves to be dead indeed unto sin, but alive unto God 
through Jesus Christ our Lord/ 

‘ Yield yourselves unto God, as those that are alive 
from the dead.’ Christ is risen. We ai’e risen. 
Easter has many messages, but that is the deepest 
and the highest of all. Easter tells of immortality. 
It is a sure pledge that death, though strong, is not 
the strongest. It speaks tender words of consolation 
to those who have parted with their dear ones for a 
while. It promises that our training here will not 
be wasted, but is a schooling for the higher life. It 
assures us also that the great God in heaven has 
accepted the sacrifice of Him Who died for our sins 
and rose again for our sanctification, and it telL us 
that in the great conflict between evil and good tha 
triumph must be with God. Christ is living, con- 
quering, reigning. ‘ Alive from the dead.’ 

II. If that Is its Message, what is its Challenge? 
— ‘ Yield yourselves unto God.’ Let tne past be past 
Let it lie buried in the grave of Christ. God Io<iki 
on you as He looks on His onl^ begotten Son, Whe 
has taken your natui'e and carried it to the cross and 
to the grave, and He says to you in Him, ‘ This is 
My Son, Who was dead and is alive again. He has 
come back to be an obedient Son, to yield Himself 
to His Father’s will.’ ‘ Yield yoursdves unto God, 
as those that are alive from the dead.’ Is it all too 
mysterious ? Does it even sound unreal ? No ; I 
appeal to your spiritual being, to its experiences, or 
else to its needs. I speak that which some of you 
have known once ana, it may be, have lost awhile 
through carelessness or wilful sin, which all of you 
may know if you will ask, that the Holy Spirit may 
be given to you to take the things of Christ and 
show them unto you. 

HI. What will It Mean for our whole Life, this 
yielding of ourselves to God ? It will mean the study 
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of the will of God, God’s will which is revealed to us 
in the Holy Scripture, as it is disclosed by the pro- 
vidence which sets us our daily task, and which is 
personally known to us by the promptings of the 
Holy Spirit in answer to our prayers for guidance ; 
understanding what the will of God is, studying it 
in oixler to do it, and so yielding ourselves as instru- 
ments with which He may be able to work His will. 
It will mean that in the broadest sense, but in the 
particular it may be something different for* each of 
us. We cannot say one for another, we cannot fore- 
see for ourselves, what it may involve. We cannot 
know what it may cost, this offer of our new lives to 
God. Here is where great faith is demanded of us. 
Can we trust Him to lay no greater burden on us 
than in the strength which He gives us we can bear? 
This is where we mostly fail ; yet this is what He 
ask^ most from us. A father loves to be trusted by 
his son. It is our Father Who bids us yield our- 
selves to Him. Did ever any trust in Him who was 
confounded ? 

Refer — VI. 13. — J. Keble, Sennon$ for Easter to 
Ascension Day^ p. 240. Expositor (Gth Series), vol. x. p. 443. 
VI. 14. — T. Arnold, Sermons^ vol. i. p. 103. Spurgeon, Ser- 
mons, vol. XV. No. 001, and vol. xxiv. No. 1410. J. Keble, 
Sermons for Easter to Ascension Day, p. 293. Expositor (4th 
Series), vol. iv. p. 427; ibid, vol. x. p. 121. VI. 14, 16. — 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxix. No. 1735. VI. 16-23. — Bishop 
(rore, The Epistle to the Romans, p. 220. VI. 17. — J. S. 
Boone, Sermons, p. .3.34. Expositor (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 381. 

CONDUCT. THE TEST OF CHARACTER 

* Know ye not, that to whom ye yield yourselves servants to 

obey, his servants ye are whom ye obey ; whether of sin 

unto death, or of obedience unto righteousness ? ’ — Romans 

VI. i6. 

In our text we are taught to look to the general 
tendency of life for the test of character and condition. 
If we have yielded ourselves, in resolve and in act, as 
St r\ ants to obey, whether it be to sin or to righteous- 
ness, then his servants we are whom we obey. 

I. We are ready enough in our judgment of othei*s, 
though often mistaken in our own conclusions about 
them. 

No doubt there are sins so obvious that ‘ they go 
beforehand unto judgment*. The profligate, the 
drunkard, the cruel and the sensual, the proud and 
the worldly, are condemned as those who have no 
ii)h( r tance in Christ with the sanctified. And our 
I.(ud teaches us, by His revelation of the severance 
at the last day, that the habitual negation of good, 
the mill-doing of dutjr, is also decisive of character, 
and therefore of destiny. All this is known to God, 
and will be determined by Him ; but again and again 
we .‘ire warned against attempting to assume His 
place by taking up the r61e of iudge. Thus James 
says : ‘ There is one Lawgiver, Who is able to save 
and to destroy ; who art thou then that judgest an- 
other ? * And our Lord, in His Sermon on the Mount, 
says : ‘ Judge not, that ye be not judged 

We are often misunderstood. We offend others 
innocently and inadvertently, and they think and say 


evil of us. On the other hand, we are sometimes for 
too highly thought of by those who do not know us 
well. We have undiscovered faults, and perhaps un- 
recognised virtues. We are both better and worse 
than others think us to be. Good Thomas k Kempis 
said as truly as wisely: ‘Thou axt not the more holy 
for being praised, nor the more worthless for being 
dispraised. What thou art, that thou art ; neither 
by words canst thou be made greater than what thou 
art in the sight of God.* 

II. But though all thl^ and much more might be 
said of the judgment of a man by others, it does not 
lessen the responsibility resting on every one to judge 
himself It was a pagan philosopher who left on 
record the immortal dictum : * Know thyself'. And 
it was an inspired Psalmist who taught us where to 
find illumination for this when he exclaimed, ‘For 
Thou wilt light my candle ; the Lord my God will 
enlighten my darkness *. And another Psalmist, con- 
scious of self-ignorance, prayed : ‘ Search me, O God, 
and know my neart ; try me, and know my thoughts ; 
and see if tnere be any wicked way in me, and lead 
me in the way everlasting *. 

The difficulties in the wav of self-knowledge are 
gi-eater now than in the Psalmist’s days, because the 
rush of life is swifter, and noisier, and meditation is, 
to many, almost impossible. But still, they are fools 
who, through thoughtlessness, fail to see how they 
stand in relation to God — for this we may know, 
and ought to know for our own good always. 

III. The Apostle fuither teaches us in tnis passage 
that character and habit tend to a consummation, 
^ whether of sin unto death, or of obedience unto 
righteousness *. 

(1) In the twenW-third verse we read, ‘the wages 
of sin is death'. It is a solemn declaration. You 
may disbelieve It, or forget it, or refuse to consider 
it, but it abides true as ever. What it involves — so 
far as life after death is concerned — we do not know, 
except that all that is experienced here, whether good 
or evil, will be intensified there. But is there no 
death of the spiritual even on earth, the premonition 
of the eternal ? There are those who so far make 
themselves the ‘ servants of sin ’ that their sensibilities 
are dulled, till they cannot feel and cannot pray. 
They have grieved the Spirit, and even (juenched the 
Spirit. God and heaven, sin and salvation, have lost 
all meaning to them, and they already know what it 
is to ‘ sin unto death 

(2) God who begins this new work will carry it 
on, prompting us daily to the oliedience which tends 
to righteousness. In other words, repeated acts of 
obedience to God's known will end in established 
character. — Alfred Howland, The ExohaTiged 
Crovms, p. 69. 

< Servants of righteousness.’— R omams vl x6-xa. 

There is but one passion which cannot go astray, 
cannot be too* great — the passion for righteousness 
embodied in Jesus. Philosophy and love are here 
the same thing. No vague ideals are these, dressed 
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up in fine words, drawing on to-niorrow because they 
have had no yesterday, but ascertained and ascertain- 
able experience. Lire is an art too complex for any 
rule but one, and that is the Imitation of Christ. — 
Dr. Wn.UAM Barry, in The Two Standards, 

* Being made free from sin, ye became servants of righteous- 
ness.’ — R omans vi. i8. 

Voaa liberty will be sacred, so long as it shall be 
governed by and evolved beneath an idea pf Duty. — 
Mazzini. 

Rki KRENCKS. — VI. 18. — Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. xxv. No. 
VJ, 19. — Basil Wilberl'orce, Christian World Pulpit^ 
vol. xlvi. p. 140. VI. 21. — G. \V. Brameld, Practical Sermons^ 
p. 373. Kd'podtor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 36. VI. 21>2d. — 
[hid, pp. 205, 207, 211. 

‘ Your fruit unto holiness.' — Romans vi. 2a. 

‘ Bv holiness,’ says Mr. John Morley, ‘do we nevt 
mean sonn^thing different from virtue ? It is not the 
same iis duty ; still less is it the same as a religious 
belief. It is a name for an inner grace of nature, an 
instinct of the soul, by which, though knowing of 
earthly appetites and worldly passions, the spirit, 
purifying itself of these, and independent of reason, 
argument, and the struggles of the will, dwells in 
patient and confident communion with the seen and 
the unseen Good.’ 

Rkferenckh. — VI. 22. — F. Ballard, Christian World Pulpit^ 
vol. lix. p. 113, VI. 22, 23 . — Expositor (4th Series), voL i. 
p. 203. 

WAGES OR GIFT? 

‘ The wages of sin is death ; but the free of God is eternal 
life in Christ Jesus our Lord. ’—Romans vi. 23. 

I. What is the ‘ eternal life ’ which is here spoken 
of? It is endless life, undoubtedly, but it is more 
than that When we read (as in the Authorised 
Version), ‘ The gift of God is eternal life through 
Jesus Christ our Lord,’ we recognise, as Bishop 
Westcott says, ‘ A general description of the work of 
Christ, of what He has wrought for us, standing apart 
from us But w hat Paul really wrote was, ‘ Ltemal 
life in Jesus Christ our Lord,’ that is to say (to quote 
Westcott again), ‘ Life is not an endowment apart 
from Christ, it is Himself, and enjoyed in Him’. 
Now we see that the adjective ‘eternal’ is not 
quantitative only but qualitative also ; it indicates not 
endlessness simply, but a certain kind of life, the best 
and highest kind, life in Christ, the very life of God 
Himself. But if this be so, ‘eternal life’ is not a 
gift for the bestowal of which we must look in the 
wmrld to come. Not till then, indeed, can it be oure 
in its fulness, but in measure at least it may be ours 
here and now. 

II. How does this ‘ eternal life ’ become the pos- 
session of man ? The answer — the astonishing answer 
of Paul is, that (to quote the Revised Version) it is 
‘ the free gift of God *. Now that is a conception 
of salvation that nowadays is often lost sight of. 
Salvation, we think, is to be from within ; it must be 
wrought out by ourselves, it will come to us only as 


the last result of long and laborious striving. And, 
of course, there is much in all this that is profoundly 
ti-ue. But it was not so that Paul conceived the 
Gospel of Christ. No word indicates more clearly 
the whole drift of Paul’s thinking on this matto 
than the word ‘ grace By ‘ grace ’ are we saved ; 
and ‘ grace ' speaks not of the doing of man, but of 
the giving of God. If I could sum up in one sentence 
the difference between these two opposite conceptions 
of the Christian life I think it would be this : the 
one makes God the centime of religion, the other finds 
it in man. The whole colour and tone of character 
of our religious life will be determined by the choice 
which (consciously or unconsciously) we make between 
these opposite conceptions of the meaning of salva- 
tion. (1) Why is it that so many of us have so little 
gladness in our Christian life ? We have talked and 
lived as if the whole responsibility of our salvation 
rested on our own weak shoulders. (2) Why is it, 
again, that we make so little progress in the ('hristian 
life ? Self is at the centre where only God should 
be. (3) Why is it that so many to-day hesitate even 
to enter upon the Christian life ? Is not one answer 
at least this, that they wholly misconceive religion ? 
They are weary and overburdened, and religion seems 
to add new burdens. Christianity tells not of some- 
thing that man must do, but of something done for 
man. — G. Jackson, Table Talk of Jesus, p. 99. 

‘ The wagfes of sin is death.'— R omans vi. 23. 

‘ For the pre.sent, however, consider Longchamp ; 
now when Lent is ending, and the glory of Paris and 
France has gone forth as in annual wont Not to 
assist at Tenebris masses, but to sun itself and show 
itself, and salute the Young Spring. Manifold, 
bright-tinted, glittering with gold ; all through the 
Bois du Boulogne, in long-drawn, variegated rows; — 
like long-drawn living flower-borders, tulips, dahlias, 
lilies of the valley ; all in their moving flower-pots 
(of new-gilt carriages) ; pleasure of the eye and the 
pride of life. So rolls and dances the Procession ; 
steady, of firm assurance, as if it rolled on adamant 
and the foundations of the world ; not on mere 
heraldic parchment — under which smoulders a lake 
of fire. Dance on, ye foolish ones ; ye sought not 
wisdom, neither have ye found it Ye and your 
fathers have sown the wind, ye shall reap the whirl- 
wind. Was it not, from of old, written : The wages 
of sin is death t — Carlyle’s French Revolution, 
Book II. VI. 

Compare the description of the second last of 
Hogarth’s series of pictures, in Mariage A la Mode, 
given by Dr. Brown in Horce Svbsecivae Notes on 
Alt’ — Distraining for Rent). 

That is the worst of the wages of sin. Sinners can- 
not pay them all — however willing, however passion- 
ately desirous even they may be to do so. T’hose 
wages ai*e always paid in part, of necessity must be, 
by the innocent in place of the guilty. — Lucas Malkt. 

References. — VI. 23 . — Chriitian World PtUpU, voL UL 
p. 182. F. D. Maurice, SormonB, voL ii. p. 223. £. i« 
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Boyce, Paroekial Sermons^ p. 228. Spurgeon, Sermom^ vol. 
xiii. No. 1868. Bishop Westcott, Village Sermons, p. 260. 
C. Ensor Walters, The Deserted Christ, p. 61. 

Romans vii. 

Dr. Marcus Dods wrote at the age of twenty-six : 
‘Whatever Paul says of the law in the seventh of 
Romans I have found ti'ue of the ministry ; no doubt 
it is holy in itself, but in me it has revealed and 
excited an amount of sin that has slain me. Other 
eoplc with stronger natures may have, doubtless 
ave, endured a great deal more, but I could not 
have endured more misery than I have done since 
I began to preach.* — Early Letters, p. 179. 

‘ The law hath dominion over a man.’ — Romans vn. i f. 
Ever since the Epistle to the Romans was written, 
it hfis become a Christian commonplace that, in all 
moral experience, I am divided against myself; in- 
wardly identified with a superior call that beckons 
me ; outwardly liable to take my lot with the inferior 
inclination (hat clings to me. In such conflict, what- 
ever be its issue, the real self is always that which 
votes for the good ; conformably with Plato’s rule, 
that no man, of his own will (though, possibly, of 
blind impulse), ever decides for the worse. If I 
choose aright, the previous strife is laid to re.st, and 
my nature is at one with itself and its own ends. If 
I choose amiss, the storm within is fiercer than before ; 

I rage against my own temptation ; and if the fact 
be known, I am ashamed to walk abroad and carry 
about so false an image of myself. — M artinkau. 

We caiTy private and domestick enemies within, 
public and more hostile enemies without. The devil 
that did but buft’et St. Paul, plays methinks at sharp 
with me. Let me be nothing, if within the compass 
of myself, I do not find the battle of Lepanto, passion 
against reason, reason against faith, faitn against the 
devil, and my conscience against all. There is another 
man in me that's angry with me, rebukes, commands, 
and dastards me. — S ir Thomas Browne. 

Rkfkiiknces. — VII. 1. — 11. M. Betinon, Redemption, 26 Q, 
VII. 1-6. — VV^ P. Du Bobo, The Gospel According to St, Paul, 
p. 187. Bishop Gore, The Epistle to the Romans, 236. Ex- 
positor (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 448. VII. 3, 4. — Ihid, (4th 
Series), vol. i. p. 79. VIL 4. — Ibid, vol. vi. pp. 139, 347. 
VII. 6. — Ibid. (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 427. VII, 7,8. — Ibid, 
vol. X. p. 369. VII. 7-25. — W. P. Du Bose, The Gospel Ac- 
cording to St. Paul, p. 203. Bishop Gore, The Epistle to the 
Romans, p. 246. Expositor (7th Series), vol. v. p. 198. 

*Sin revived, and I died.* — Romans vii. 9 f. 

Each man seems to learn for himself from the 
beginning, and discovei-s little by little, to his great 
discomfort, what should have been known long ago 
from such as Paul and Luther and Bunyan. And 
what is this ? Why, it is discovered that the will 
has no power over the affections. While hoik were 
in disorder, while a man's will was half for God and 
half for independence from God, he did not find this 
out distinctly ; he then blamed his entire natwre. 
But now that his will is really subdued, he begins to 
discern how exceedingly little power it has over his 


affections, and to regard one half only of his nature 
08 diseased. He desires to speak with meekness ; but 
he finds himself excited ana bitter, if not in word, 
yet in heart. He desires to be chaste ; and his 
thoughts become impure. He desires to woi-ship 
God in spirit ; but his mind wanders into countless 
imaginations. He desires to be contented ; and his 
heart swells with a foolish ambition. He desires to 
be humble ; but he is mortified that somebody gave 
him too little honour. Ho desires to be simple ; yet 
he said something to make himself admired. . . . 
But the single-minded soul is distinguished by the 
promptitude of its aspiration after better success, 
the moment that failure is discerned. Not merely is 
there vexation at the failure (which might denote 
mortified pride), but an instant breathing to God, 
‘Oh that my heart were as Thy heaii;, and that 
wholly I ’ and this instantly renews the soul's inter- 
coume with God, so that complaint is not self- 
reproach. — F. W. Newman. 

Hekkrenobs. — VII. 10. — A. Ainger, Sermons Preached in 
ike Temple Church, p. 239. Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. pp. 
135, 137. VII. 12.— Phillips Brooks, The Law of Growth, 
p. 199. 

THE MALIGNITY OP SIN 

*That sin by the commandment might become exceeding 
sinful.’ — Romans vii, 13. 

1. Under the law sin shows itself as revolt against 
a personal God, and the transgression of a specific 
enactment. The commandment rests upon a fixed 
idea of authority, just, living, competent. We 
acknowledge no subjection to vanished dynasties of 
kings. In the promulgation of the law an eternal 
God plants Himself between sin and the soul it 
threatens to ravage and destroy. If sin gets its 
will and its way in us, it can only be through a 
criminal insult to the person, power, and prerogative 
of the Eternal. The very prohibitions of law pro- 
voke a temper of resentfulness by which the aliena- 
tion of the heart from God may be measured. 
A profound and daring Scotch theologian has 
said : ‘ The tendency of all sin is to Deicide ' : and 
theimplacable temper of an unregenerate man con- 
fronted with the demands of Divine law proves the 
truth of the terrible saying. 

II. The commandment shows the exceeding sin- 

fulness of sin by putting all its typical forms into 
admonitory association with each other. It suggests 
that an organic unity binds together the varied de- 
velopments of evil. Every wanton and selfish act 
lies against the honour of God and the common 
welfare of the race. The watchword of the law pro- 
mulgated by Buddha, was ‘All life is one, from that 
of the least to the greatest '. ‘ All sin is one ^ was 

the watchword of the law promulgated by Moses. 
Jesus traced all obedience to a root of love, and 
Jesus traced all disobedience to a counter principle 
He who offends in one point is guilty of all. 

III. The law also brings home to us the heinoua- 
ness of sin by illustrating the disaster wrought by it 
in the human soul. When the conscience has 
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come mute, insensate, unresponsive, it is often neces- 
sary to reinforce its functions by an appeal to fear. 
Some minds can only be taught to appreciate the 
seriousness of sin through a foretaste of its bitter 
and distressing results. Death, the wages of sin, is 
inseparable from its work. Sin is an infernal machine 
put within us to work death, and it achieves at last 
the will of him who was a murderer from the be- 
ginning. The law was meant to show this. The 
tendency of the day is to make little of the sinfulness 
of sin, if not, indeed, to look upon the word itself 
as obsolete. It has been shrewdly said that the 
present generation needs to make a new pilgrimage 
to Mount Sinai. A solid evangelical theology rests 
upon a right interpretation of the grim, irrefutable 
fact of sin. The sombre reflections suggested by the 
Apostle’s view of sin, and his explanation of the part 
played by the law in making us realise its guiltiness, 
are not intended to darken our lives but to make us 
feel our need of Jesus Christ We shall never get 
back our faith in the grand fact of an ever-present 
redemption till we let the law do its proper work 
within us, by creating a just sense of the exceeding 
sinfulness of sin. 

Refbri^noes. — VII. 1 « 3 . — Spur^^eon, Sei-Tnonsj vol. xix. No. 
1095. VII. 14. —M. Practical Sermons cm Old Testa- 

mmt Subjects^ p. IIG. VII. 17. — W. L. Watkinson, Christian 
World Pulpity vol. Ivii. p. 391. Expositor (Qih Series), vol. ix. 
p. 55. VII. 18.— S. Bentley, Sermons on Prayer^ p. 27. 
VII. 19. — Archbishop BeiiHon, Singlehearty p. 35. VII. 20. 
— H. S. Holland, Vital ValueSy p. 107. VII. 21-24.-J. H. 
Jellett, The Elder Son^ p. 239. VII. 21-25.— Expositor (5tli 
Series), vol. i. p. 306. VII. 22, 23. — Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. 
xviii. No. 1062. VII. 22-24. — A. Bradley, Sermons Chiefly on 
OharadeTy p. 58. 

‘The law of sin in my members.’— Romans vii. 23 . 

When the Lorelei in Heine’s poem is sitting on the 
rock combing her yellow hair with a golden comb, or 
sinking to the magic hai-p, with the music of the 
Rhine for the contrabasso, we fancy she is too naive 
and pretty not to be as good as she looks. The 
boatman who steers that way, and is caught in the 
whirlpool, will have another story to tell. So it is 
with our aesthetic, scientific, curled and scented 
paganism, which cannot endure the hai-sh Christian 
doctrine, or its antiquated doctrine about the law of 
sin in our members. — Dr. William Barry. 

‘ I see another law in my members. —Romans vii. 23. 

Paul did not go to Adam and Genesis to get the 
essential testimony about sin. He went to experience 
for it. ‘ I seCy he says, ‘ a law in my members fight- 
ing against the law of my mind, and bringing me 
into captivity.’ This is the essential testimony re- 
specting sin to Paul — this rise of sin in his own heart 
and in the heart of all the men who hear him. At 
(^uite a later stage in his conception of the religious 
life, in quite a subordinate capacity, and for the 
mere purpose of illustration, comes in the allusion to 
Adam and to what is called original sin. — Matthew 
Arnold. 


One of my most formidable enemies was a vivid and 
ill-tiained imagination. A^inst outward and inward 
evils of this kind there existed a very poweiful love 
of truth and purity, and great approval of and delight 
in the law of God. The antagonism of these two 
forces between the ages of twenty and twenty-six 
went nigh to threaten my reason. At length my 
deeply wounded conscience was pacified by foith in 
Christ, and a life of gi-eat happiness commenced, 
which still continues. — Smetham. 

Refer h:Nci<:8. — VII. 23. — Phillips Brooks, The Lato of 
Orawthy p. 311. T. Yates, The Examiner^ 19th July, 1906, 
p. 697. Spurgeon, SermonSy vol. xxv. No. 1459. 

‘ O wretched man that 1 am 1 ’—Romans vii. ^ 

When we read the lives of those men who have had 
the deepest spiritual experience, to whom, on the one 
hand, the infinity of duty, the commandment exceed- 
ing broad, and, on the other, the depth of their own 
spiritual poverty, has been most laid bare — we find 
them confessing that the seventh chapter of Romans 
describes their condition more truly than any philo- 
sopher has done. With their whole hearts they have 
felt St. Paul’s * O wretched man that I am I who 
shall deliver me ? ’ Such are the men who, having 
themselves come out of great deeps, become the 
spirit-quickeners of their fellow-men, the revivers of 
a deeper morality. To all such there is a grim irony 
in the philosophic ideas when confronted with their 
own actuals. So hopelassly wide seems the gap 
between their own condition and the ‘thou shalt’ of 
tl^e commandment. Not dead diagrams of virtue 
such men want, but living powers of righteousness. 
They do not quarrel with the moralists’ ideal, though 
it is neither the saints’ nor the poets’. They find no 
fault with his account of the faculty which discerns 
that ideal, though it is not exactly theirs. But what 
they ask is not the faculty to know the right, but 
the power to be righteous. It is because this they 
find not, because what reason commands, the will can- 
not be or do, that they are filled with despair. As 
well, they say, bid us lay our hand upon the stars 
becausei|We see them, as realise your ideal of /virtue 
because we discern it. — Principal Shairp. 

References. — VII. 24. — G. C. Lorimer, Ghrtdum World 
Pulpily vol. Ivii. p. 123. J. Johns, Preacher* s Magasdney vol. 
xix. p. 455. D. VY. Simon, Sermons by Welshmeny p. 256. T. 
Arnold, SermonSy vol. iii. p. 37. F. W, Farrar, Truths to Live 
Byy p. 238. Expositor ( 7 th Series), vol. v. p. 202. 

* O wretched man that 1 am ! who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death ? I thank God through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.’ — Romans vii. 24, 25. 

But, oh ! this it is which presseth me down and 
paineth me. Jesus Christ in His saints sitteth 
neighbour with our ill second, corruption, deadness, 
idleness, pride, lust, worldliness, self-love, security, 
falsehood, and a world of more the like, which I find 
in itie, that are daily doing violence to the new man. 
Oh 1 but we have cause to carry low sails, and to 
cleave fast to free grace, free, free grace I Blessed 
be our Lord that ever that way was found out. — 
Samuel Rutherford. 
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Thkee have been many in all aees, whether nursed 
in Christianity or no, whether tney have been left 
unacquainted with the New Testament or whether it 
has remained to them not an unknown or incredible 
but an unmeaning tale, to whom at some crisis of their 
lives the record of St. Paul’s deliverance has come as 
life from the dead. The account of his case is also 
the account of theirs. A new man has been forming 
within them — ^he sign of its presence being perhaps 
the more conscious antagonism of the old or a more 
wilful adherence to some mode of life or rule of 
action which has long ceased to satisfy — but till it 
has received some assurance of Divine recognition and 
help, it is weak from ignorance of its proper strength, 
and is merely a source of inward unrest In the 
Gospel history, as interpreted by St. Paul, it finds 
the needed assurance. — T H. Green. 

Rkfuiiences. — 24, 26. — J. D. Thompson, Christian 
It^^orld P.ulpit, voL lii, p. 131. T. Arnold, Christian Life : Its 
Hopes, p. 313. C. J. Ball, The Saintly Calling, p. 121. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. v. No. 236. VII. 25. — Expositor (4th 
Series), vol. viii. p. 33 ; ibid. (6th Series), vol. ix. p. 89. 
VII. 26. — Ibid. (6th Serie.^), vol. v. p. 89. 

IN CHRIST 

* There is therefore now no condemnation to them which are in 

Christ.’ — Romans viii. t. 

The words ‘ In Christ^ have been very happily termed 
' Paul’s Monogram ’. They were first used in the 
text as a definite description of the child of God, and 
it is interesting to see how Paul gradually worked 
up to it. He used different prepositions conceniing 
the Lord Jesus in the h^pistle to the Romans until 
he wrote the wonderful word ‘ in ’. T'he two words 
‘ In Christ gave Paul a view which never passed 
away, and he began only to think of himself and of 
othere. the loved ones round about him, as ‘ in Christ \ 
Being ‘ in Christ ’ guarantees four things : — 

I. ‘In Christ guarantees no judgment. ‘The 
difference between a believer and an unbeliever,’ writes 
Rev. Marcus Rainsford, ‘ is this : the unbeliever has 
his judgment day in front of him, the believer has 
his judgment day behind him.’ 

II. * In Christ’ guarantees no separation. 

III. ‘ In Christ’ guarantees life. 

IV. ‘ In Christ ’ guarantees glory. ‘And the glory 
which ITiou gavest Me I have given them.’ — A. G. 
Bhown, The Baptist, vol. lxxi. p. 638. 

* There is therefore now no condemnation to them that are in 

Christ Jesus.’ — Romans viii. i. 

James Smetham, in his Letters (p. 208), speaks of 
^ having read a sermon by Archbishop Manning. 
‘With this school of theologians there is no doubt 
a strong sense of the evil of sin. But it is like the 
sense of sin which the lost have in its fulness ; Merlin 
with his hand on his aching heart, pacing for ever in 
enchanted forests, crushed, and haunted, and vexed 
for ever by dim unappeasable foreshadowings of doom 
— whispers of the inexpiable, the irretrievable, the 
gone, the lost. ... 

‘TTiis is the mere enchanter's gospel. Oh, how 


different from the Gospel of our Ixifd and Saviour. 

I have had enough of the pi esentment of sin, enough 
of the miserable wandering in the mazes of the dark 
woods of moral metaphysics, enough of the terrible 
unrolling of the scrolls of doom. Analyse your sins ? 
No, nail them to the cross. Weep tears of blood, 
sweat drops of oozing agony in secret chambers, in 
lonely walks ? Oh no — 

Jesus my salvation is ; 

Hence my doubts, away my fears ; 

Jesus is become my peace.’ 

Refebenobs.— VIII. 1.— W. J. H. Price, PrmA^r'i Maga- 
zine, vol. V. p. 129. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxii. No. 1917. 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. ix. p. 64. VIII. 1, 2.— W. P. Du 
Bose, The Gospel According to /Si. Paul, p. 233. VIII. 1-11.— 
Bishop Gore, The Epistle to the Romans, p. 271. 

THE LAWS OP THE INNER LIFE 

* For the law of Uie Spirit of life in Christ Jesus made me free 
from the law oi sin and death. ’—Romans viii. 2. 

Ijct us glance at these contending forces that evei* 
meet in the shock of battle upon me sacred battle- 
ground of the Christian life. 

I. The Law of Sin and of Death. — ^The Apostle 
means to point out by this tenn the existence of an 
active principle of evil in the life ; a principle of sin 
and therefore, of death ; for sin is death in the germ, 
and death is sin in the fi uit Paul recognises amdng 
the principles that make up the sum-to^ of human 
life a sinister force from the world of darkness every- 
where present, whose tendency it is to counteract, 
thwart, and reverse all the upward movement of the 
world. This is the law of sin and death, and there 
is none other. Yes, we must admit it The Apostle 
is guilty of asserting that antiquated conception of 
‘natural depravity’ which has now fallen into so 
much discredit. The grave bearing of the doctrine 
of ‘depravity ’ lies in this, that, until Christ comes 
into the life, the ‘ law of sin and death ’ is absolute 
monarch of the life, and holds its citadel as well as 
its throne ; and, unless a ‘ stronger than he ’ depose 
him, the depravity must at last become ‘total,’ and 
the whole life be flung into that region where even 
the light is darkness. This leads us to the con- 
sideration of the ‘redeeming force’ in the Christian 
life. 

II. The Law of the Spirit of Life In Christ Jesus« 

— The most natural way of maintaining the parallel 
between this clause and the one we have just con- 
sidered is to interpret the woid ‘ spirit ’ as meaning, 
not the spirit of God, but the new spirit in man. 
The Apostle is taking us to the region of forces that 
pervade human life, that form paii; of that life, and 
that determine its destiny by their interactions and 
oppositions. The Apostle manifestly r^arded this 
force of spiritual life as a directly supernatural gift 
The law of the spirit of life is the strongest of all 
forces, and must prevail. — John Thomas, Myrtle 
Street Pulpit, vol. n. p. 186. 

Refbbencbs.— VIII. 2.—J. Bunting, Ssmons, voh il. pw 
446. J. Martineau, Endeavours After the Christian Life, p. 7. 
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CHRIST CONDEMNINQ SIN 

Romans viii. 3. 

It is this last thou^^ht that I would bring before you 
— Christ condemning sin. I think it would be wisest 
on our part to take the word simply as it stands, and 
understand it as we would understand it if we read 
it in our daily newspapers to-morrow. Christ con- 
demned sin, I suppose if you were to read in the 
newspapers that a j udge condemned any man, there 
would be three thoughts which you might say entered 
into that one expression. (1) That that man who 
was condemned had done something noxious to the 
law of the land. (2) That he had done something 
harmful to the community at large. (3) That he 
was responsible for the thing which he did. Now 
these three thoughts you may apply to this our text 
God has been condemning sin and trying to show 
men that sin is not only noxious to His own law, but 
that sin is harmful in itself. And yet men cannot 
see that sin is such a bad thing, men cannot see the 
evil of sin. Therefore God sent His own Son in the 
likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin, and condemned sin 
in the flesh. How ? 

I. In the first place, by setting over against sin the 
perfect character of Jesus .Christ You can sometimes 
never And out how crooked a line is until you put a 
straight line beside it, you sometimes cannot see how 
filthy that linen is until you stretch it out upon the 
clean white snow. 

H. He condemned sin because by coming into this 
world He permitted sin to run to its very extremity. 
You begin to see at the cross of Christ what sin can 
do. 

Ill, Jesus Christ condemned sin in the flesh by 
showing you that sin is unnecessary, that you need 
not siiL Man has sinned not so much because man 
is weak as because man has refused a power which 
will give him deliverance from the sin. — E. A. Swart, 
The One Mediator and other Sermons, vol. xi. p. 
185. 

Hbfbrbnobs. — VIII. «3. — Spurj^eon, Sermons, vol. xii. No. 
699, and vol. xvi. No. 932. Ex'posiior (4th Series), vol. viii, 
p. 33 ; ibid, vol. ix. p. 265 ; ibid, vol. x. pp. 36, 41 ; ibid, 
(5th ^ries), vol. ii. pp. 167, 248 ; ibid. vol. vii. p. 43. 

‘ That the righteousness of the law might be fulfilled in us.’— 
Romans viii. 3, 4. 

From the people of the law arises the gospel. The 
sense of duty, when awakened, awakens not only the 
religion of the law, but in the end the other religious 
intuitions which lie round about it The faith of 
Christendom has arisen not from a great people, but 
from ‘ the least of all people ^ — from the people whose 
anxious legalism was a noted contrast to the easy, 
impulsive life of pagan nations. In modem language, 
conscience is the converting intuition — that which 
turns men from the world without to the world within 
— from the things which are seen and the reabties 
wliich are not seen. In a character like Shelley's, 
w h(Te this haunting, abiding, oppressive moral feeling 
is wanting or defective, the religious belief in an 
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Almighty God which springs out of it is likely to 
be defective likewise. — B agehot. 

References. — VIII. 3, 4. — VT. P. Du Bose, The Gosj)si 
Acceyrding to St, Paul, p. 219. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxrvil. 
No. 2228. VIII. ^.—Expositor (6th Series), voL iii. p. 181. 

* For they that are of the flesh do mind the things of the flesh : 

but they that are of the Spirit the things of the Spirit’— 
Romans viii. 5 f. 

How prompt we are to satisfy the hunger and thirst 
of our bodies ; how slow to satisfy the hunger and 
thirst of our so Indeed, we would-be practical 
folks cannot use this word without blushing, because 
of our infidelity, having starved-this substance almost 
to a shadow. We feel it to be as absurd as if a man 
were to break forth into a eulogy on his dog, who 
hasn't any. An ordinary man will work every day 
for a year at shovelling dirt to support his body, or 
a family of bodies; but he is an extraordinary man 
who will work a whole day in » year for the support 
of his soul. But he alone is the truly enteiprisfng 
and practical man who succeeds in maintaining his 
soul hera Have we not an everlasting life to get ? 
and is not that the only excuse at last for eating 
drinking, sleeping, or even carrying an umbrella when 
it rains ? — Thoreau. 

References. — VIII. 5-9, — W, P, Du Bose, The Gospel Ac* 
cording to St. Paul, p. 249. VIII. 6. — Basil Wilberforce, 
SanctificaXion by the Truth, p. 119. 

* The carnal mind is enmity against Crod.— R omans viii. 7. 

No deeper cleft divides human spirits than that 
which separates the faith possible to men, for whom 
evil means a mere negation, a mere shadow, a form of 
ignorance, from that which regards it as an actual 
existence, a real antagonism to good. . . . Almost 
all other antitheses which divide human spirits either 
involve or spring from this contrast. — Miss Wedg- 
wood. 

References. — VIII. 7. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. i. No. 
20 , and vol. xxxii. No. 1878. Expositor (5th Series), voL If. 

p. 121. 

♦ THE RELIQION OF SPIRIT 

* If any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of His.*— 

Romans viii. 9. 

Amid many definitions of a Christian here is St Paul's 
definition. The Spirit of Chrfat is the one essential, 
the sanctuary and substance of our religion. We 
may differ in our historical and critical theories ; but 
here we all woi-ship. We all recognise the Spirit of 
Christ as the Holy and Divine Spirit ‘The Spirit 
of Christ' It escapes the limits of our formulas, but 
we all know what it is. Can there be a doubt as to 
the Spirit of Christ set forth in His teaching ? And 
clear us His teaching is, that Spirit of Christ is yet 
more eminent in His life. 

I. The Spirit of Christ The one essential thing. 
We all know it, we all honour it as supreme, we all 
pray for it Then if the Spirit of Christ is all, the 
one essential thing, what right have we to speak or 
act as though we knew certain other essential things ? 
What right have we to limit it and define His dis- 
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cipleship by any intellectual or ecclesiastical demands 
soever ? None of us can imagine oui* Lord rejecting 
a man as His disciple because of an imperfect estimate 
oi Himself. He bade His disciples count as friends 
all who were working in His spirit. * Forbid him 
not/ Are we to draw lines that the Master never 
drew ? There must be differences in our ways of 
apprehending the facts of life and the truth of God. 
Ixiteach bear his own testimony, let each hold the 
truth in the way that helps him to be a true man, 
let each love the truth that makes his heart burn 
within him. The Church of Christ is large enough 
to hold us all at our full stature. Only this I pray 
you remember, that however proud you may be of 
our orthodoxy or your heterodoxy, you are not saved 
y your changing beliefs, but by the unchanging 
love of God ; not by your feeble hold of Him, but 
by His almighty gra.sp of you. 

II. Our relationship to Christ is shown, not by 
our claims of intimate discipleship, not by reiterated 
* Lord, Lords,* but by the tone and temper of our lives. 
What makes us Christian is the Spirit of Christ in 
us. Our disciple ship is shown by the fruits of the 
Sj)irit of Christ, ‘ love, joy, peace, long-suffering, kind- 
n’\SvS, goodness, faithfuhiess, meekness, self-control.* — 
H J. Snfll, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lxxii. p. 
280. 

Kkkkrknce®. — VIII. 9. — Bishop Bickersteth, Sermons, p. 

G. Campbell Mor^^an, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lix. 
p. ^77. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xix. No. 1133. Expositor 
(6th Series), vol. vii. p. 93. VIII. 9-11. — Pnd. vol. iv. p. 
132. VIII. 10. — T. Arnold, Christian Life : Its Hopes, p. 
131, Expositor {^i\\ Scries), vol. ii. p. 41 ; ibid. vol. viii. p. 
433. VIII. 10, 11. — Ibid, (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 437. VIII. 
10-23. — VV. P. Du Bose, The Qospd According to St. Paul, p. 
261. VIII. 11. — E. Bay ley, Sermons on the Work and Person 
of the Holy Spirit, p. 87. Biwhop Winningtoii- Ingram, A 
Mission of the Spirit, p. 217. J. B. Brown, The Divine Life 
in Man, p. 214. Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. pp. 110, 280 ; 
ibid, vol. ix. p. 90 ; ibid. vol. x. p. 105. VIII. 11-26, — Ibid, 
(6lh Series), vol. ix. p. 350. VIII, 12, — Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. ii. No. 96. F. St. John Corbett, The Preacher's Year, p. 
128. Archbishop Magee, The Gospel and the Age, p. 115. 
H. W. IVobb-Peploe, The Record, vol. xxvii. p. 800. VIII. 
12, 1 . 3 . — Expositor (4th Series), vol. ix. p. 189. VIII. 12-17. 

Bishop (iore, The Epistle to the Romans, p. 288. VIII. 13. 
— H. Jones, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlviii. p. 117. W. 
Hutchings, Sermon Sketches (2nd Series), p. 82. Expositor 
(4th Series), vol. i. pp, 203-205 ; ibid. (6th Series), vol. xii. 
p. 191. 

WHIT-SUNDAY 

‘ For as many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the 
sons of God. —R omans viii. 14. 

1/ The Holy Ghost is the Fount and Spring, as He 
is also the Teacher, of Truth ; He it is Who enables' 
us to see the end of our being ; to hear of a ‘shedding 
of blood ' that can take away sin ; of a ‘ House not 
made with hands, etemal in the heavens ’ ; of a God 
Who is ‘ very pitiful, and of tender mercy ' ; and of 
things passing our power to conceive, ‘ which He has 
prepared for them that love Him *. It is He Who 
first taught Christians those truths and that language 


which many who are not Christians, save in name, 
venture to use. If He had never been sent by Christ 
from the Father, no living man would have ‘ known 
the mind of the Lord,* or be able to speak of things 
which are freely given us of God. This, then, is the 
Christian*s privilege — the advantage of the spiritual 
over the natural man — to feel that God is His 
Father, and that He is enabling Him surely, if 
slowly, to overcome the world by the renewing in- 
fluence of the Holy Ghost which He has shed on him 
abundantly in elesus Christ our Lord. « 

II. These burning words the Bible puts into the 
mouth of every Christian. Whatever might have 
been the? influence of the Gospel in Apostolic times, 
it plainly is not of this transforming and renewing 
power now. Not that the power of the Gospel itself 
18 less, but that our hearts seem harder and our ears 
more dull of hearing. We listen to the same un- 
changing message of God’s love to fallen man, of 
Christ’s Redemption, of the means of grace, of faith, 
of Christian duty, but these things sound to many 
as ‘idle tales’. They cease to stir the ground of 
men’s hearts. Thus only the true Christian can 
dare to apply to himself that blessed language in 
which St Paul and St. John describe the strength 
of the believer, the privileges of the regenerate, the 
comforts of the justified, the liberfy of Die redeemed, 
the assurance of the elect. 

III. The Holy Spirit will not abide in a defiled or 
a neglected temple. He will go and seek another 
home if He be not welcomed in oura. He will only 
abide in a holy place, ‘ with him that is of a contrite 
and humble spirit ; to revive the spirit of the humble, 
and to revive the heart of the contrite ones *. He 
cannot put up with ‘proud looks and a high stomach,’ 
with men who say, ‘We are they that ought to 
speak ; who is I jovd over us ? * It must be a pure 
and upright heart, a heart weaned from the world, 
with ‘ affections set on things above 

IV. The presence of that Holy Spirit is revealed 
by His fruits : ‘ Love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance*. 

‘ Against these there is no law * ; indeed, they render 
all law superfluous. Their animating motive is not 
fear, but love — the love of Him ‘ Who first loved us * ; 
an obedience issuing from the pure devotion of the 
heart toward a kind Benefactor, a Divine Being, 
Who can be touched with the feeling of our infirm- 
ities. These fruits must be manifosted in each one 
of us : ‘ We have received the Spirit of adoption,’ 
been made the .sons of God, chosen out of the world, 
that we should ‘ show forth the praises of Him Who 
hath called us out of darkness into His marvellous 
light *. 

V. Be sure, if His light is not burning in your 
souls, it ought to be. If you have not found Him 
‘ a very present help in trouole,* it is because you have 
sought after other comforters. If He bears not ‘ Hia 
witness with our spirit that we are the children of 
God,* it is because worldliness and disobedience have 
made us strangers to the feeling, as well as forfeited 
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the title of ‘sons’. — Bishop Fkaskb, "PorocAtai Ser- 
mons. 

Hkkkiik.ncbb. — VIII. 14, — E. H. Eland, Chrutian World 
Pulpiif vol. lix, p. 390. H. Alford, Quebec Chapel Sermons^ 
vol. iii. p. 300. C. Perron, Outline Sermontf p. 261. J. J. 
Blunt, Plain Sermons, p. 66. VV. H, Hutchings, Sermon 
Sketches, p. 150. Bishop Wiiinington- Ingram, A Mission of 
the Spirit, p. 72. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxi. No. 1220. 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 196 ; ibid. (6th ^ries), vol. 
viii. p. 36. 

THE FATHERHOOD OP QOD 

* For ye have not received the spirit of bonda^ as^ain to fear ; 
but ye have received the Spirit of adoption, whereby we 
cry, Abba, Father.* — Romans viii. 15. 

I. ‘ Whereby we cry, “ Abba, Father / * Here is 

a great conception : thi.s whole world is the family 
of God. He made it ; He loves it ; He watches 
over it We are elevated by its beauty, amaze<l at 
its resources. We listen to the great Benedicite 
ever rising up from all Creation to the Throne of 
God. 

We watch the evolution of hi.story ; we see the 
tide of events in its ebb and flow, and yet silently 
and surely advancing towards an ordered end. Man 
finds constraining fingers placed upon his freedom, 
and in terror he cries out ‘ fate ! ’ lie is calmed and 
sooth^, and murmurs ‘Providence’. Man is for 
ever finding out new and unexpected trea.sures, and 
he builds his house where he hopes to stay and enjoy 
the good things he has found. But he has speedily 
to pass away, ne is but an actor on the scene. He 
has to make way for others. 

It is a beautiful world, as it lies palpitating with 
life, full of the pre.sence and love of God. 

And then we are conscious of shadows and disap- 
pointments, of blight and failure and shattered hopes, 
of remedies which mean pain, of correction which 
means frustration of purpose ; and we are conscious 
here, too, of a beneficent Fatherhood, which knows 
how to meet failure and avert the' consequences of 
sin. God is the Father of earth viewed as a Paradise ; 

He is the Father of a world paralysed by the Fall. 
We move and live amidst the interlacing intricacies 
of Divine, creative love. We move also sustained 
and helped by the beneficence which knows how to 
turn evil into good, sorrow into joy, pain into 
pleasure, and by all the tortuous mechanism of man’s 
mi.sdeeds to work out the destiny of the great family, 
which he loves as a Father, heals as a Saviour, and 
strengthens as the Comforter. 

II. If we could accept this estimate of the world 
as the family of God alf would be well for us. Day 
by day asking ourselves the great questions : ‘ Whence 
do I come ? ’ ‘ Whither am I going ? * ‘ How do 

I go? ’ and answering them all oy ‘God,* all would 
be well for us. 

But here the perversion of our life manifests itself. 
God is my Father, therefore He will not be hard 
upon me. I can take my ease, eat, drink, and be 
merry. He has given me all things richly to enjoy, 
as I saunter along the paths of life, careless of to- 
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morrow, gathering rosebuds while I may. Joyous as 
the careless Greek amidst the sunny groves. If I sin, 
that is, if I follow too unreservedly the guidings of 
my nature, He will forgive me. There is no judg- 
ment, no hell, no fear. 1 shall stumble in some way 
or another into the right patL God is my Father, 
and life is sweet It is a blessed thing to live ; let 
me eat and drink, for to-morrow I die. 

How quickly we learn to bend toward ourselves, 
as if they existed for us alone, all the powers with 
which God has surrounded us. We make ourselves 
the centre on which all things converge. If the sun 
shines, it is for our pleasure ; if it is gloomy, it is to 
our annoyance. If God gives us health, it is for our 
greater amusement Friends and opportunities as 
they come across our path are like ships freighted 
with treasures, which are bound for the harbour of 
our gratification. Wc may even take religion itself 
and look upon all its provisions as a sort of life 
insurance. It will all be well with us at the last, in 
spite of all catastrophes. 

If God is your Father He earnestly longs for 
your salvation and help. But the compassion ot 
God is wider than your needs. There are men and 
women who are devoting their lives to rescue the 
fallen and bring back the lost sheep of His fold, ana 
they do ask you for a trifle, which is to help them 
to carry out their anxious work, and they cannot 
get it 

Men and women who say that God is their Father 
will not own that that poor lost one is their sister, 
or this prodigal their brother. They will minister 
as far as they dare to the carelessness and sin which 
is responsible for their falls ; but they will not help 
the fallen. In vain do we call ourselves the sons of 
God if we are doing nothing to fill up those vacant 
seats in the family circle, where angels wait with 
longing eyes, and heaven itself feels a missing note 
in the harmony of its joy, because of the sons and 
daughters of (xod, whom the elder brother selfishly 
forgets, or more selfishly still, repels from his care. 

III. The family of God I We are hearing much 
at the present time about unity. And when we re- 
member Who it was Who prayed that ‘ they all may 
be one,’ we feel that we may well thank God that 
He has put it into our hearts to wish for unity — and 
yet we must remember that the unity which Christ 
prayed for was unity of a very solemn kind, a unity 
which was real, and which would be lasting because 
it was real ; ‘ that they all may be one, as Thou, 
Father, art in Me, and I in Thee ; that they also 
may be one in us ’. We may unite on a lalse basis, 
on an artificial basis, on a basis which will dissolve 
under the stress of the first storm. But if we believe 
that this world was designed to be God's family, if 
we believe that this conception was damaged by 
th^ Fall, and is now further injured by man’s selfish* 
ness, let us aim at making real once more the pur- 
pose of God. If once we can realise the conception 
of the family knit together by love of the great 
Father, unity will come as a matter of course. — 
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W. C. E. Newbolt, Church Times, 14th August, 
1908. 

Keferencks. — VIII. 16, --’Expositor (4th Series), vol. viii. 
pp. 260, 276 ; Md. (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 384. J. M. 
Neale, Sermons Preached in Sackville College Chapel, vol. ii. p. 
117 . W. M. Sinclair, JVords from St, PauVs, p. 86. J. J. 
Blunt, Plain Sermons (2nd Series), p. 30. A. M. Fairbairn, 
i^iristian World Pulpit, vol. xliii. p. 232. J. Keble, Sermons 
/or Sundays After Trinity, pt i. p. 266. Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. Ixiii. p. 369. 

CHILDREN OF QOD 

* For ye have not received the spirit of bondage ag^ain to fear ; 
but ye have received the Spirit of adoption, whereby we 
cry, Abba, Father. The Spirit itself beareth witness with 
our spirit, that we are the children of God.* — Romans via. 
15, 16. 

St. Paul, in the earlier verses of the passage from 
which our Epistle to-day is taken, has been institut- 
ing a comparison between two conditions, the two 
conditions in which men can live — the condition of 
a self-govenied life, or the condition of a spirit- 
governed life. And then he passes to speak of the 
obligation of the high destiny of the Christian, ‘If 
children, then heirs*. 

I. A Realisation of our Destiny as Sons of Qod, 

heirs of God, and joint heirs with Jesus Christ, ought 
to give to us a standing, a bearing which is not to 
be seen in a man of the world. You, St Paul says, 
first of all, owe nothing to the flesh. As a matter 
of fact, St. Paul is so anxious about that point that 
he never finishes it He never comes back to say 
that you are debtoi’s to the spirit He takes that for 
granted. Then he goes on to consider what he 
means by sons of God. And when we consider that, 
we find oui’selves compelled to ask^ ‘ What does it 
mean to be a son of God ? ’ and to look for our 
answer to the example of our Lord Jesus Christ 
Himself All Christ’s life was lived in a very con- 
stant sense of filial relation to God. The most 
constant expression on His lips were the words, ‘My 
Father’. Despite all the disorder of sin, and the 
evil wills of men that seemed as though they raged 
around Him, in Him, the centre of it all, there is 
perfect peace, the perfect peace that comes of a con 
sciousness of harmony and union with the will of 
God. He lived in perfect filial reverential obedience 
to the will of Goa the Father, so that He could 
continually speak of His great possession, ‘ My peace ’. 
That is what is meant by filial relation for the Chris- 
tian, the consciousness that God— come what may, it 
matters not — is one with us and we with Him, and 
then there may be that peace which can never hv 
disturbed. 

II. That brings us to a very much Discussed 
Question, ‘ Have we a right to demand, may we ex- 

f iect, that we shall have what is called assurance?’ 
t would be natural to admit that it is to be expected, 
for an unrealised relationship would be inoperative. 
For instance, it would seem of very little advantage 
to us if we were blind that there were many beauties 
of Nature all around us. To be operative for us, to 
be of benefit to us. there must be in us the power to 


perceive these things, and so it is reasonable to expect 
at the outset that, if this glorious relationship of 
which I have been speaking is really ours, we should 
have some consciousness of it which should fill us with 
joy. But, on the other hand, we should be careful 
that we should not demand the realisation of con- 
sciousness simply as a luxury of feeling. Gradually, 
possibly even at first, if we really grasp what it means 
to enter into the filial relationship to God which is 
here spoken of, the unity of the Spirit may bring to 
us a very signal jov and assurance of our sonship; 
but the adoption of the sonship of God may have its 
realisation in other ways. 

III. The Perception of Spiritual Things Is a 
Growth with most of us. — It does not come natur- 
ally to us to perceive spiritual things. The material 
seems far more real, but at the same time the spiritual 
will become more and more with us as we seek more 
to live in harmony with the will of (iod. One of the 
best things for educating the feeling is prayer — not 
simply the prayer of asking for things, but rather 
the prayer of real communion with God. That will 
bring about a sense of sonship as nothing else can. 
But, whatever be your feeling about it, lay hold of 
this great truth, that, however we feel, this at any 
rate is true, ‘ As many as received Him, to them gave 
He power*. This is your right, your authority ; and 
not the powere of hell, or earth, or darkness, can 
deny it to you if only you receive Him. Lav bbld 
of the fact, and let nothing whatever disturb your 
grip of it. So increasingly the Spirit of God will 
reveal it to you, bearing witness that you ore the 
sons of God. ‘ If children, then heirs.* But I can- 
not conclude without drawing your attention to the 
subtle suggestion conveyed there, ‘if children’. It 
is not only by creation that we are sons of God, but 
mther by that adoption that comes to us through 
having received Him. That is the only way in which 
we can have the authority to be callra sons of God, 
but then, ‘ If children, then heirs ’. If I had the 
tongue of a Chrysostom I could not tell you all that 
thit means. ‘Eye hath not seen nor ear heard, 
neither have entered into the heart of man, the things 
which God hath prepared for them that love Him.’ 

Referbncbs. — VIII. 16, 16. — T. B. Strong, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. lx. p. 66. Spurgeon, Sermons, voL xxx. 
No. 1769. VIII. UAl,—ExporUor (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 
274 . 

THE WITNESS OF THE SPIRIT 

* The Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit, that we are 
die children of God.’ -Romans viii. 16 . 

There are few texts, perhaps, that are a greater 
perplexity to many earnest persons than this. I am 
constantly asked. What is the witness of the Spirit ? 
I would set myself to answer this question as simply 
and honestly as I know how. 

I. To whom is this witness given ? These words set 
before us the great truth that we need constantly to 
be reminded of, that true religion is the action of the 
Spirit of God upon our spirits. The only religion 
that can satisfy is the work of the Spirit of God in 
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our spirits. Be sure of this, that creeds, however 
true, and forms of worship, however solemn or im- 

f iressive or earnest, can never give you the religious 
ife. We must be born of the Spirit. But" note 
further that although this life is begotten of the 
Spirit of God, yet is He to be willingly received and 
submitted to. 

11. And now in turning to see what this witness 
of the Spirit is, let us be very simple. There is much 
significance here in the emphatic assurance with 
which St. Paul speaks. ‘The Spirit itself heareth 
witness with our spirit, that we are the children of 
God : and if children, then heirs ; heirs of God, and 
joint-heirs with Christ Jesus.* He bids us take it for 
granted and be (juite sure that if we are the children 
of God this witness of the Spirit is ours. Since the 
realm of the religious life is in the Spirit, do not let 
us be always dragging it up into the region of the 
intellect, analysing and defining and per[)lexing our- 
selves about all sorts of mysteries. *rhe witness of 
the Spirit is not to our spirits that we are the chil- 
dren of God. It is with our spirits that God is our 
Father. Not within is the gaze turned, but with- 
out — not downward at self, but upwards at the 
Saviour. This is the great truth to which the Holy 
Spj t witnesses; not to our goodness, not to our 
superiority, but to the love and glory of Jesus Christ ; 
to the greatness and fulness of His salvation ; to the 
infinite loving kindness of our Father. 

III. In thinking of this witness of the Spirit let 
us remember that it is no less Divine because it 
moves oh the ordinary and natural lines of spiritual 
influence. There are men and women who by their 
contact do help to create within us a new experience. 
Rest, peace, truth, love, hope are often imparted to 
us by contact with others. Their influence is at 
once distinct, yet indistinguishable. We cannot 
mark exactly the influence, how it came and how it 
wrought. Now it is in this quiet and natural way, 
for the most part, that the witness of the Spirit is 
given. — M. G. Pearsk, Naaman the Syrian and 
other Sermons f p. 122. 

* The Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit* — Romans 

VIII. i6. 

Now we must with sorrow confess that this doctrine 
of the Spirit s dwelling in the heart of God*s servants, 
is much discountenanced of late. . . . But what if 
the apes in India, finding a glow-worm, mistook it 
to be true fire, and heaping much combustible matter 
about it, hoped by their blowing of it, thence to 
kindle a flame ; I say, what if that laughter-causing 
animal, that , mirth-making animal, deceived itself, 
doth it thence follow that there is no true fire at all ? 
An(’ what if some fanatics by usurpation have en- 
titled their brain-sick fancies to be so many illumina- 
tions of the Spirit, must we presently turn Sadducees 
in this point, and deny that there is any Spirit at 
all ? God forbid 1 — Thomas Fuller. 

Refkrkncks. — VI II. 16, — A. G. Mortimer, The Church* t 
Lenomfor the Ckridian Ytaty pt. iii. p. 32. H. D, Rawusley, 
Christian W orld Pulpit^ vol. xlviii. p. 155. J. Keble, Sermons 
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for Ascension Day to Trinity Sunday, p. 269. E, Bayley, Ser^ 
mom on the Work and Person of the Holy Spirit, p. 61. Ez» 
positor (4th Series), vol. iv. p. 17. VIII, 16, 17. — Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. vi. No. 339. 

‘ Heirs of God.*— Romans viil 17 . 

At this time also I saw more in these words, Heirs 
of Ood, than ever I shall be able to express while I 
live in this world. Heirs of God! God Himself is 
the portion of the Saints. This I saw and wondered 
at, but cannot tell you what I saw. — Bunyan, Grace 
Abounding, p. 259. 

Rkfbrbnoes. — VIII. 17 . — J. Bunting, Sermons, vol. il. 
p. 463. K. Glover, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ivi. p. 64, 
Spurgeon,, <S’tfr77w>rM, vol. vii. No. 402, and vol. li. No. 2961. 

THE SUFFERINGS AND THE GLORY 

* I reckon that the sufferings of this present time are not worthy 
to be compared with the glory which shall be revealed in 
us.’ — Romans viii. 18. 

If these words were spoken to me anonymously, I 
should say, Whose words are they? Sometimes 
the personality determines the value of the speech. 
Is this a rhetorician who in his opening sentence 
gives notice of the final thunder? Is he writing for 
a rhetoric book ? Is this a poet, a maker of measured 
lines, who is setting his triumph, and his triumph over 
grief, to pentainctei’s, and resorting to the poor trick 
of scanning ? Who is this man, what right ha.s he to 
speak ? Is this one of the gang that set the Lord s 
agony to catgut, and mimic the grief of Gethse- 
mane ? Who is this man ? Some men ought to 
vindicate their right to speak at all,, and especially 
to speak on great tender subjects that plough the 
heart to its very depths. Read the text again ; it is 
the sermon, it is the all, there is nothing outside of 
it. ‘ I reckon ^ — I like that word. This man is 
going to speak considerately, he is going to calculate, 
he is going to put things together. Go on — ‘that 
the sullerings*. Then they are sufferings? Yes. 
You know they are sufferings ; you are not treating 
them lightly, you are not passing over them as mere 
demi-semiquavers, flashed from the fingers of an 
artist. No, they are sufferings, poor brother, O poor 
gideved soul, I know they are sufferings, I know 
that the blood is coming, I know that the nerves arc 
quaking ; yes, they are sufferings. I like this man ; 
he reckons, and he reckons the right quantities and 
qualities of things. ‘ Of this present time.* . What a 
fine contempt, what a remarlcable reduction of the 
days and the centuries, and what we call the ages 1 
He grasps them altogether, crushes them into a 
thimble, and throws the thimble away — ‘This prese?it 
time,' this immediate throb, this poor punctuated 
piece of literature, that hardly is long enough to be 
literature, so little of it that it does not rise to the 
dignity of real and true 8|:)eech, or grace. 

‘I reckon,* good, ‘that the sufferings,* good, ‘ot 
this present time are not worthy to be comyiared. 
There are some things you cannot compare. Do you 
know — let me tell you this : there are some people 
who deliver long lectures on comparative religions. 
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There are comparative religions, but the religion of 
the Cross is not one of them. I will not have my 
Lord’s sufferings dragged into some place of weigh- 
ing, where against the speculations of a thinker I 
have to put the sufierings of a God. I will not have 
it. ‘ With the glory which shall be revealed.* What 
is glory? Light. Yes. Morning. Yes, if in the 
summer-time. Splendour. Yes, yes. But that is a 
poor talking. Knowest thou that there is a light 
above the brightness of the sun. Paint that ; come, 
you are great at painting ; you do a little in water- 
colours — paint the light that is above the brightness 
of the sun. You cannot No man can imagine light. 

‘ Oh,* you say, * this will be a beautiful landscape in 
the summer-time ; I can imagine the light upon this.* 
No yon cannot ; no man can imagine all the possi- 
bi lities of light, all the possibilities of colour, all the 
possibilities of music. * Not worthy to be compared.* 
They cannot be compared. I dare say if the man 
were gifted enough in analysis and in the science of 
numbers there might be some comparison between a 
dcwdrop trembling on the petal of a rose, and a great 
wild Atlantic about which we have been praying; 
th(*re might l)e just some proportion between the 
little white jewel of a dewdrop and that great, great 
imprisoned storm. But there ^ is no comparison 
between anything thinkable and eternity. Pile 
together, if you will, ages and centuries and millen- 
niinns, and millions of millenniums, and when the 
last moment had ticked itself off you have not begun 
eternity. Eternity you cannot begin. Oh that 
transcendental ‘ cannot *. It gets away from the mere 
grammar and leads you into paths which the eagle’s 
eye hath not seen. 

That is the text Read it again, and often. It is 
a refrain. ‘I reckon that the sufferings of this 
pnsent time,* — why, you have had none. I want 
to test that, I have marked the pas.sages; let me see 
if that accusation is right Now what right has this 
man to speak about sufFerings? * We are troubled 
on every side, yet not distressed; we are perplexed* 
— criss-crossed, all the roads come upon one another 
like so much confusion, and we cannot tell which is 
which — ‘but not in despair; persecuted, cast down, 
always l)earing about in the body the brand of the 
Lord Jesus, the infinite scorching of His pain*. Ah, 
that throws light upon the text, *I reckon*. The 
man who has been through all this reckons. He has 
right to reckon, he vindicates his position. ‘ I reckon 
that the sufferinp of this present time are not worthy 
to be compared.^ But who are you? what have you 
done ; * (I speak as a fool), in labours more abuiuknt 
than anybody, in stripes above measure, in prisons 
more frequent, in deaths oft. ... I reckon that 
the sufferings of this present time are not worthy to 
be compared.* Well, you have a right to reckon so. 

• Of the Jews five times received I forty stripes, save 
one, thrice was I beaten with rods, once was I stoned, 
thrice suffered shipwreck, a night and a day I have 
been in the deep.* Give it up, Paul I ‘ No, I reckon 
that the sufferings of this present time are not worthy 


to be compared with what is coming — the glory, the 
revealed glory.* Well, I dare not stop you; go oa 
‘In journeying^ often, in perils of water, in perils of 
robbers, in perils by mine own countiymen, m perils 
by the heathen, in perils in the city, perils in the 
wilderness, in perils m the sea, in perils among false 
brethren.* Oh, cease it I *11100 dost make me ashamed 
in my very heart ; my heart reddens, reddens with a 
deeper crimson when I think that I have hardly ever 
had a peril at all Oh, ye great men, ye heroes of 
the faith, what say you ? They all say the same 
thing. What is that ? * I reckon that the sufferings 
of this present time are not worthy to be comf 
‘In weariness,^ painfulness, in watchings often, in 
hunger and thirst, fastings often, in cold and naked- 
ness.* And why did he go on ? ‘ The love of Christ 

constraineth us.* We see Christ, we see the cross, we 
see the glory, we see the resultant heavens. 

These are the men that I want to hear speak aliout 
religion ; I do not want to hear the opinions of men 
who never had any religion. Who will you believe, 
the man who has been there, or the man who never 
walked one step in the direction of being there ? Do 
not insult your best history, do not turn the sacred 
reminiscences of the Church into new blasphemies. 
You young hearts, I want you to take up your posi- 
tion, as God may enable you, with the heroes and the"^ 
great men, and not with the people, of whom I have 
often spoken to you, whose faith is always sitting in 
a draught and catching cold. I want you to go out, 
to find your faith in the mission field, in heathenism, 
in the necessity and cruel pain of disappointed and 
weary lives. I love this testimony because it is the 
testimony of experience. I do not want a man to 
lecture to me about the Gospel ; I do not want a new 
guide, I want the old Gospel, and the old Gospel 
spoken after it has passed through the blood of souls, 
and that passjige we call experience. Oh, you young 
intellectuals — you are no intellectuals at all if you do 
the thing I am going to speak about — mock at what 
used to be called experience meetings. If an experi- 
ence meeting is genuine, if it be built on apostolic 
lines, it is the grandest apology for Christianity that 
can be found. *rhis man felt it, knew it, and he says, 

‘ Come, all ye that fear God, and I will declare unto 
you what he hath done for my soul *. The personal- 
ity is the power. 

So I come back to my first statement, ‘ I reckon *. 

I. This is deliberate, this is a calculation, this is not 
a climax with nothing in it, it is a climax that sums 
up a life. This grand Apostle seems to have a slate in 
his hand, and to be takings pencil and putting down 
on the one side the suffering, and on the other — one 
line — the glory; the one in the plural, which is 
weakness, and the other in the singular, which is 
massiveness, which is strength, which is God. ‘ The 
gloi’y.* This man is not speaking rhetorically, in 
transports of rapture, he is not a rhetorician, sacrific- 
ing everything to his three members. He is an 
accountant ; yea, I would to-day call him a chartered 
accountant He has got the balance-sheet before 
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him, and he has looked into all the vouchers, and he 
has signed the audit He says, ‘This is correct*. 
What is correct ? That ‘ the sufferings of this present 
time are not worthy to be compared with the glory 
which shall be revealed *. 

II. This is a judicial statement He compares 
things, and then declares they are not worthy of 
comparison ; he uses them, he docs not abuse them. 
He sets against the great grace of God all the little 
aches and pains of this mortal sphere, and says they 
cannot touch that ^racc which is but concealed 
glory ; that grace which is latent in summer, latent 
heaven. 

III. This is also, thirdly, a corroborated state- 
ment. He did not s^xy this once for all ; he said the 
same thing before. He said, ‘ Our light affliction, 
which is but for a moment, worketh for us a far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory '. He will not 
let that word ‘glory ’ go ; there were times when he 
needed it all, every flash and sparkle of that morning 
he needed in some of the crises of his strenuous life. 

‘ While we look not at the things which are seen.’ 
What are the things that are seen ? Miserable things, 
weighable things — ‘ but at the things which are not 
seen,’ with these poor eyes, ‘ for the things which are 
seen are of the nature of time, temporary, but the 
things which are not seen are eternal’. He says the 
same thing over and over again ; he lived upon it. 
\Vliy, once he said, ‘ We know that if our earthly 
house of this tabernacle were dissolved, we have a 
building of God*. You could not make that man 
poor, his riches were not to be handled by any possible 
thief. They were riches stored up in God.-AlosKrH 
Pakkke. 

Kefkrkn<^f.s. — VIII. 18. — R. J. Campbell, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. Ivi. p. 309. H. Alford, Quebec Chapel Sermons, 
vol. iii. p. 374. W. M. Sinclair, Christ and our Times, p, 19.5. 
R J. Campbell, A Faith for To-day, p. 137. Expositor (5th 
Sijries), vol. v. p. 382. VIII, 18-23. — Ibid, vol. iv, p. 180. 
VIII. 18-30. — Bishop Gore, The Epistle to the Romans, p. 298. 

THE SONS OF GOD REVEALED 

* For the earnest expectation of the creature waiteth for the 
manifestation ol the sons of God.' Ro.mans vm. 19 . 

Oua text intimates, that at some future period in the 
liistory of the human race, there will be a public 
manifestation of the sons of God. 

I. When shall this Revelation take Place ? — The 
Bible teaches that, at the close of this dispensation of 
grace, there y^ill be a gathering together of the whole 
human race, of all the ages, of all the nations, of 
all the countries on the face of the earth. Such 
a gathering has never taken place before, and will 
never take place again. They are to be divided 
into two classes, with an impassable gulf fixed be- 
tween them for ever (Matt xxv. 31, 34, 41), The 
great (luestion which is of infinite and eternal con- 
cern to you and me is — Where shall I be ? 

II. What will be the Nature of the Manifesta- 
tion ? — (1) It will then be revealed — Who are the 
sons of God. (2) In that day there will be a revela- 
tion of what they are, as well as who they are. (3) 


The sons of God will be revealed in all their cortv- 
pleteness, 

III. Why wait until the Resurrection for the 
Manifestation of the Sons of God ? — The covenant 
of redemption into which the Son of God entered with 
the Divine Father, included definitely three things : 
the salvation of every believing soul from all sin ; the 
salvation of tlie body from the corruption of the 
grave ; the reunion of the soul with its identical body 
when raised incorruptible and deathlesa This is re- 
peatedly affirmed, and pledged in covenant by Jesus 
Christ to every one that believeth (St. John vi. 89, 40, 
44). When every saint is perfected, when the Lord 
Jesus shall fashion anew the body of oui* humilia- 
tion, and conform it to the body of His glory, when 
He shall unite the imperishable body to iie spirit to 
which it belonged, when His redeemed Church in 
all her completeness is gathered together, not one 
member wanting, He will exhibit her to a witness- 
ing universe as the masterpiece of His handiwork, and 
as the noblest achievement of His infinite love. The 
great ultimate purpose of the Incarnation, of the 
Mediatorial system, was to form a spotless Church 
from among the children of men, to the praise and 
glory of God’s grace. In the great day for the 
winaing up of the economy of redemption, without 
this .spotless Church the Redeemer would be incom- 
plete. 

IV. Where will this Manifestation take Place ? 

— Many passages of Holy Scripture indicate that the 
.solemn transactions of that great day will take place 
somewhere in space, over and above the earth, in the 
vicinity, and within sight of the world inhabited 
by man and redeemed by Christ. (1) The judgment 
is for man, for the human raca (2) The r^emption 
of mankind has rendered necessary the day of judg- 
ment. (3) The Redeemer Himself will be the judge. 
— Richard Roberts, My Jewels, p. 226. 

Rkpkrences. — VIII. 19. — C. Durward, Ghristian World 
Pulpit, vol. xliii. p. 197. E. Medley, ibidL vol. xlvil. p. 216, 
John Thomas, ihid, vol. 1. p. 4. Expositor (6th Series), vol. x, 
pp. 179, 313. 

' The creation itself shall be delivered from the bondage of 
corruption.’— R omans viii. 19-21. 

It was an ancient saying of the Persians, that the 
watei*s rush from the mouiibiins and hurry forth into 
all the lands to find the Lord of the Earth ; and the 
flame of the fire, when it awakes, geizes no more upon 
the ground, but mounts heavenward to seek the Lord 
of Heaven ; and here and there the Earth has built 
great watch-towers of the mountains, and they lift 
their heads far into the sky, and gaze ever upward 
and around, to see if the Judge of the World comes 
not Thus in Nature herself, without man, there 
lies a waiting and hoping, a looking and yearning, 
after an unknown something. Yes; when above 
there, where the mountain lifts its head above all 
others, that it may be alone with the clouds and 
storms of heaven, the lonely eagle looks forth into 
the grey dawn, to see if the day comes not ; when 
by the mountain torrent the brooding raven listens 
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to hear if the chamois is returning from his nightly 
pasture in the valley ; and when the soon uprising 
sun calls out the spicy odours of the thousand flowers 
— the Alpine flowei's, with heaven’s deep blue, and 
the blush of sunset on their leaves — then there awake 
in Nature, and the soul of man can see and compre- 
hend them, an expectation and a longing for a future 
revelation of God’s majesty. — From Longfellow’s 
Hyperion, vl 

Rbpkrenoes. — VIII. 19-21. — Basil Wilberforce, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 104. Lyman Abbott, ibid. voL 
xlvi. p. 6. Expositor (5th Series), vol. ix. p. 264; ibid, (6th 
Series), p. 62. VIII. 19-22.— /few?. (4th Series), vol. ix. p. 80. 

ANIMAL SUNDAY 

(On the Fourth Sunday after Trinity) 

* For the creature was made subject to vanity.’ — Romans 

VIII. 20. 

As the months pass, bringing with them the various 
Sundays of the Christian year, it is difficult on this 
particular Sunday, the Fourth after Trinity, to re- 
frain from speaking upon that theme of which the 
appoinUd Epistle is full, I mean the mystery of 
creation. 

I. Consider the Relation which Binds Man to 
his Environment. — ‘The creature,’ says St. Paul, 
was made subject to vanity.’ It is haraly necessary 
to say that the creature is creation, as indeed the 
Revised Version puts it — this world in which man lives 
out his little life ; and when St. Paul says the creation 
was made subject to vanity, he implies that to the 
reverend mind or heart there is in creation a certain 
clement of failure, there is a streak of evil in the face 
of the good. It is just that sense of failure, of some- 
thing which might have been, and yet is not, that 
creates for man his peculiar relation to the world in 
which he is situated. For indeed it might have 
happened that man would not be conscious of any- 
th ir.g which binds him to the world at large. He 
mil: lit not have found outside in the world any re- 
flection of the charach'i* which he discerns in himself, 
and yet the very expressions which we use of nature 
and of life are witnesses to the essential sympathy 
which is itself, we may reverently suppose, the evi- 
dence of the one Divine authorship. There is in life 
the brightness and the shadow, the calm and the 
storm, as there is in nature. The life of man, as the 
life of natural objects, passes from birth to maturity, 
to decay and death. The seasons of the natural 
world, spring, summer, autumn, winter, find their 
correspondence in the experiences of human life, but 
all these would not of ^emselves, as I think, create 
that peculiar sympathy of which the highest minds 
and the best are conscious in their relations to nature. 
There is in nature something which St Paul calli 
vanity, something of failure, something of falling below 
the ideal which seems set before it For the moment, 
the natural world, its beauty, its order, its bene- 
ficence, suggests the Divine tnat made it ; and yet 
what storms and tempests, and what plagues and 
famines, what horrors and cataclysms, do from time 


to time mar the fair aspect of the natural world I 
It seems that the promise, so high, so great, is not 
fulfilled. I know not what account can be given of 
this contradiction other than St Paul’s in the text, 

‘ The creature was made subject to vanity 

II. What is Strange in Human Nature is not that 
it is so good or so had, but that it is so good and 
so bad, capable of an elevation so sublime, and a 
degradation so abject Nature seems to speak, how- 
ever silently, of something which has defeated her 
natural God-given object The reason why the dis- 
cords of creation touch us so powerfully is, that we 
feel them to be images of our moral condition. A 
great theologian of our own time has said that when 
he looks upon human nature in its height and in its 
depth he feels just as if he saw a boy ot noble ances- 
try being brought up in surroundings which lowered 
him far l>elow his natural level. Something has 
gone wrong with that boy. There is a flaw which 
has occurred in his life’s story, and the flaw and that 
defect are the inherent sympathy between man and 
his environment So St Paul uses the very same 
language about human nature and the natural world. 

‘ The whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain 
together until now. And not only they, but our- 
selves also, which have the first-fruits of the Spirit, 
even we ourselves groan within ourselves, waiting 
for the adoption, to wit, the redemption of our 
body.* Nay more, as St Paul sees the looking 
forward to the promise of redemption for man, so he 
sees also the promise of redemption for the natural 
world. ‘ The whole creation groaneth and travaileth 
in pain,’ but it is waiting for the restitution of all 
things, for the redemption which shall unite it to the 
sons of God. 

III. Note now Man’s Relation to those Creatures 
which Live so close to Him, and are so far Re- 
moved from Him — the animals. Cardinal Newman 
has said in a well-known passage, ‘ The mystery of 
the animal creation is so profound that the animak 
themselves are hardly better known to man than the 
angels’. Is it not a fact, amazing, almost over- 
whelming, that the meanest, poorest, basest of man- 
kind exercises well-nigh unlimited sovereignty over 
the noblest of those creatures, and yet that in all the 
ages the wisest of men have seemed to come hardly 
nearer to them in understanding of their nature 
than the veriest child. What do we know of their 
language, their means of communication, so much 
stronger than is ordinarily recognised ; what of their 
conscience, for the germs of conscience beyond doubt 
lie within them ; what of their future, whether they, 
like ourselves, shall be inheritors of the immortality 
which God reserves for His creatu^ ? There is no 
doubt we owe them a vast responsibility. There is 
hardly any higher test of the dignity, the elevation 
of a people, than its attitude towards the animal 
creation. 

IV. The Creatures Living at our Doors are Qod’s 
Creatures as we are ourselves. It is the safe and 
sacred rule of life, as far as may be, * Never to blend 
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our pleasure or our pride with sorrow of the meanest 
thing that feels *. We shall not be guilty of any of 
that want of thought which does more harm than 
deliberate evil purpose if we realise that all nature 
is the expression of the Divine Almighty Mind. 
There are mysteries, and there must be mysteries, 
because the human intellect is finite and God is in- 
finite. Let us go our way in faith and hope and 
love, acting upon our duty so far as it is plain now, 
looking for the fresh revelations which shall spring 
in the coining years from the Word of God Him- 
self. 

* The g^Iorious liberty of the children of God.*— R omans viii. 21 . 
Ali. liberty is not liberty ; there are blessed chains 
which we must know how to wear lovingly, and which, 
when once they are broken, leave the soul in a fatal 
and desolating freedom. No, our mind is not made 
to think without control and witJiout measure ; our 
heart is not made to love without limits here on earth. 
We must wait for our full freedom till that happy time 
comes when our will shall be firmly fixed upon good- 
ness, without the fear of wandering from it ever again. 

Until then, Lord, I give Thee; back my liberty ; I 
entrust it to Thy care. Do Thou Thyself appoint its 
limits. Give me chains. I desire them, 1 accept 
them, I love them since they come from Thy hand. 

1 wish to be Thy captive. I wish to be the bondman 
of Jesus Christ — ego vinctus in Domino, That 
means that I shall be chained to goodness, to peace, 
to the bitter joys of SAiciifice here below, but to the 
immortal hope of better days to come . — Letires 
dc VAhy PeiTeyve, p. 385. 

UKFERKNCKJt. — VIII. 21, — ExposUoT (4th Series), vol. i. p, 
202 ; ibid. (7 th Series), vol. v. p. 493. 

THE PAIN OF THE WORLD 

* The whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain.* — R omans 

VIII. 22. 

There can be little doubt that the pain of the world 
IS one of the great standing difficulties in the way of 
a belief in a good God. It is useless to deny that 
there is a great mystery in pain and suffering, and a 
mystery which in this world we never shall fully 
understand. 

I. The first thing for us all to realise is that the 
thing which we quan'el with is not pain at all, but 
wli.it pain produces. Pain is the great life-preserver 
of the world. But the real fact which, we sometimes 
think, makes it impossible for us to believe in the love 
of God, is not the pain, but what produces the pain — 
the mortality of the body, old age, and gradual 
death. And so we must ask whether the presence 
of decay, old age, infirmity, and death does really 
demonstrate the carelessness or the callousness of 
Ciod ? And to answer that, we must ask one ques- 
tion more : Why was the world created at all ? He 
created in order to produce more happiness, out of a 
pure and spontaneous desii-e to have more thousands 
and millions of happy people. If there were no 
decay and death, and no moi*tality, there would be 
a thousand times less happiness in the world than 


there is. Wc who have had to bury our fathers with 
lamentation still know that God’s an'angement is 
for the best ; that as the outward man decays, so the 
inward man is being renewed day by day, and that 
tlic happiest moment of the soul shall be when the 
new man receives the crown of perfection after the 
training of the rest of Paradise. 

II. And, if that is our answer to the theory that 
decay and death are an argument against the good- 
ness of God, what shall we say to pain ? Here also 
the answer is at hand. How were you warned and 
directed throughout the last illness ? What was the 
best nurse you had all through that time? It was 
pain. And who gave it you? God gave it you. 
Pain was one of the guai*dian angels for your physical 
life, as we believe you have other guardian angels for 
your soul. 

III. See what a marvellous effect pain has upon the 
moral being. 

IV. Now let us consider what our religion can 
give us, not only in our own hours of pain, but in the 
hour of watching the pain of those whom we love. 
(1) It reveals to us the object which pain seiwes. (2) 
TTie knowledge of companionship in pain. 

V. But we should indeed misunderstand the Chris- 
tian teaching about pain if we thought that because 
of these uses, because of this work of pain, we are to 
leave it unrelieved. One of the most blessed works 
of pain is to produce sympathy. — Bishop Wihnikotow- 
Ingram, Under the Dome^ p. 128, 

CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE 
* For wc know.* — R omans viii. 22 . 

St. Paul was no mean man. If ever a strong man 
lived, that man was St. Paul And, more than that, 
he was a man who had sacrificed a gi*eat deal for what 
he had believed. Brought up at the feet of Gamaliel, 
Pliai’isee of the Phaiisees, he lost all for the sake of 
Christ Nor was he a mere enthusiast. For thirty 
veal's that man lived suffering all kinds of pereecutions 
for his faith. And he was a man of no mean experi- 
ence. He was converted by Christ Himself — the only 
one after the thief. He was caught up into the seventh 
heaven, and heard unspeakable things. And he could 
raise the dead. TTiat is the man he was — sure about 
his faith. 

I. He Knew Whom he had Believed. — It is not 
enough that a man should know of his salvation, but 
you should know the grounds of your salvation. They 
do not rest upon us. You need not go searching 
within you to nnd the grounds upon which you believe 
your salvation. They are in Christ We know of 
our salvation, and we know that our salvation rests 
simply and merely upon Christ. This is the grace of 
God dven to us through faith in Jesus Christ — the 
first thread which makes up the cord. St. Paul knew, 
not only of his salvation, out he knew upon what hii 
salvation rested — upon Christ 

II. He Knew that all Things work together for 
Good to them that Love God. — That amid all the 
provisions of life, however strange they may be^ how- 
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ever unintellifrible, through all the darkness and diffi- 
culty, and trouble, and pain, and thiough the tears, 
He sees all. There is a certainty for you ! ‘ I know 

that all things work together for good to them that 
love God.' Go out into the world with that amid all 
the uncertainties of your life. You know not what a 
day may bring fortli. What does it matter, if behind 
it all there is God and His love ? 

III. He Knew that ‘if our Earthly House of this 
Tabernacle were Dissolved, we have a Building of 
Qod, an House not made with Hands*. — There is 
the thiid one, seeing right beyond into death. Do 
yon know that if you die you nave a habitation with 
God in the heavens, not made with hands ? Did not 
the Lord Jesus say, ‘ I go to prepare a place for you ' ? 
And do you think that at the end of your life there 
awaits you annihilation, or that because, as they tell 
us nowadays, the brain ceases to act, the soul exists 
not — the modem philosophy ? Listen to St. Paul : 
‘ We know that if our earthly house of this tabernacle 
were dissolved, we have a building of God, an house 
not hiade with hands'. There is a threefold cord to 
bind you by faith to God I 

IV. This Threefold Cord helps us In the three 
Great Troubles of Life. 

(a) Sin. We have got to face our sins. Here is 
the Saviour. ‘I know Whom I believe.' And the 
Holy Ghost, Who shows us our sins, shows us at the 
same time our Saviour, so that, when the sense of sin 
would weigh us down, we should look to the Saviour, 
and being lost to ourselves be found again in Him — 
happy in your Saviour. 

(o) Trouble, And then see how the second part 
of the cord is the remedy for all the troubles of life. 
It is all ordered for good to those who love God. 

(c) Death, And there is yet one more misery — 
drath. You have thought it possible, before long 
you may bo dead and gone. You may he. There is 
always the shadow of the skeleton. We may be. 
Who knows? Ah, who knows? But what docs it 
matter, if you know you have a habitation not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens ? If you know it, 
you can smile down into the gi'ave. It has lost its 
terror, 

‘ For we know that the whole creation groaneth and travaileth 
in pain together until now.’ — Romans viii. 22. 

Mazzini, in his essay on Carlyle, uses this verse 
thus : — 

‘ Whatever we may do, the words, The whole crea- 
tion groanethy of the Apostle whom I love to auote, 
will be verified most forcibly in the choicest intellects, 
whensoever an entire ortler of things and ideas shall 
be exhausted ; whensoever, in Mr. Carlyle's phrase, 
there shall exist no longer any social faitn.' 

Skk Keble's lines on ‘The Fourth Sunday after 
Trinity '. 

In this cottage opposite the violet bank they had 
smallpox once, the only case I recollect in the hamlet 
— the old men used to say everybody had it when 
they were young ; this was the only case in my time. 


and they recovered quickly without any loss, nor did 
the disease sprea'd. . . . That terrible disease, how- 
ever, seemed to quite spoil the violet bank wposite, 
and I never picked one there afterwards. There is 
something in disease so destructive, as it were, to 
flowers. — Richard Jefferies. 

The whole ci-eation groaneth and travaileth together. 
It is the common and the godlike law of life. The 
browsers, the biters, the barkers, the hairy coats of 
field and forest, the squirrel in the oak, the thousand- 
footed creeper in the dust, as they share with us the 
gift of life, share with us the love of an ideal ; strive 
like us — like us are tempted to grow weary of the 
struggle — to do well ; like us receive at times un- 
merited refreshment, visiting of support, return of 
courage ; and are condemned like us to be crucified 
between that double law of the member’s and the 
will. . . . And as we dwell, we living things, in our 
isle of tenor under the imminent hand of death, God 
forbid it should be man the erected, the reasoner, the 
wise in his own eyes — God forbid it should be man 
that wearies in well-doing, that despairs of unrewarded 
effort, or utters the language of complaint. Let it 
be enough for faith, that the whole creation groans 
in mortal frailty, strives with unconquerable con- 
stancy : surely not all in vain. — R. L. Stevenson, 
PuLvis et Umbra, 

Rkpbrbncks.— VIII. 22. — R. J. Campbell, Chrutian World 
PulpUy vol. Ivi. p. 369 ; ibid, A Faith for To-daif/, p» 137. 
E;rpo$itor Gih Series), vol. x, p. 39. VIII. 22 , 23. — ^T. Arnold, 
Sermonsy vol. i. p. 94. Spurgeon, Srnnom, voL xiv. No. 783. 

* We groan within ourselves.* — Romans viii. 13 . 

It is not merely what we have done — ^not merely the 
posthumous fruit of our activity which entitles us to 
honouiable recognition after death, but also our 
striving itself, and especially our unsuccessful striving 
— the shipwrecked, fruitless, but gi’eat-souled wilt 
to do. — H eine, 

On this validity and value of aspiration, see also 
Browning's lines in Rabbi Ben Ezra^ beginning, 
‘ Not on the vulgar mass 

How happy is their , condition who have God for 
then interpreter! who not only understands what 
they do, but what they would say. Daniel could 
tell the meaning of the dream which Nebuchadnezzar 
had forgotten. God knows the meaning of these 
groans which never as yet knew their own meaning, 
and under-stands the sense of these sighs which never 
undei-stood themselvea — T homas Fullee. 

Rbfbrbnoes. — VIII. 23. — F. D. Maurice, Semumiy voL vi. 
p. 179 . Bishop Westcott, Village Serrrwniy p. 260. J. G. 
Greenhough, The Mind of Christ in St, Pauly p. 186. iEss- 
posiioT (4th Series), vol. v. p, 361 ; ibid, (6th Series), voL Iv. 
p. 278 ; ibid, (7th Series), vol. vL p. 88. 

HOPE 

• We are saved by hope-'—RoMAiis vm. 

St. Paui. says that there are three things which abide, 
three things, that is, which last under all the changes 
of fa^Jiion and of custom, and of the varying schemei 
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of different generations — three things which i*emain 
as the abiding strands of the human character, and 
of those the first is faitli, and the second is hope. 
When we consider hope we are brought face to face 
with this — that hope differs from faith inasmuch as 
it suffers from not being taken seriously, as faith is. 
Even those who feel most their lack of faith know 
that faith is an essential : they know that without 
taith it is impossible to please God. But with Hope 
it is all different. We look upon Hope, do we not ? 
as a kind of beautiful fairy queen, and where Hope 
is so beautiful we are apt to think she can do no 
useful work. It is a calumny on Hope to look on 
her as a merely beautiful fairy queen. Hope is a 
nurse. Hope is a worker. Hope is a most delightful 
and sustaining intellectual friend. What, then, is 
the peculiar power of Hope ? 

L The first thing which we notice about Hope — 
and she wants watching to find out the peculiar magic 
of her power — is that she purifies the human cha?- 
acter. ‘He that hath this hofie,’ says St John, 
‘purifies himself even as Christ is pure.* 

II. Or, again, not only has Hope this purifying 
power, not only will it make us believe that we are 
meant to live with angels and not herd with animals, 
not only will it lift a man into a different state of 
mind altogether, and purify his character, but also 
Hope is the strongest influence that we can exert 
over other people. Have Hope in the schoolroom, 
have Hope in the drawing-room, have Hope in the 
workshop, and Hope, you will find, will draw out all 
that is best in those you love, and mould them by 
her wonderful power into your ideal of them. 

III. Hope is the greatest inspirer of corporate 
work. You have seen sometimes the summer breeze 
sway down the comstalks in a great field, they all 
bow beneath its magic power ; that is how souls are 
bowed down by the influence of Hope. One hopeful 
man will save a garrison ; one ho(x?ful woman will 
inspire a parish. What we want in all our work, in 
all our corporate work, is not less hope, but more 
hope — Bishop Winxington-Ingram, Banners of the 
Ohristian Faith, p. 18. 

RnraaiCNCBt. — VIII. 24. — G. F. Pentecost, Marylebons 
Pre^yterian Church Pulpit, pp. 5 and 19. S. Barin^-Gould, 
Village Prewhing for a Year (2nd Serio'^), vol, ii, p. 60. J. 
B. Mozley, Universify Sermons, p. 62. Bishop Winnington- 
' Ingram, World Pulpit, voX. liii. p. 97. VIII, 24,26. 

— Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxvii. No. 1616. ExpoHtor (4th 
Series), vol. ii. p. 113. VIII. 24-39.— W. P. Du Bose, The 
Gospel According to Paul, p. 277. 

QOD THE OFFERER OF PRAYER 

‘ The Spirit itself maketh intercession for ns with groaning# 
which cannot be uttered/ — Romans viii. 26. 

It may well be, as Dr. Stanford has suggested, that 
the disciples once overheard the Son of Man praying 
to His Father. The pilgrims, when almost at the 
end of the ground, pei*ceived that ‘a little before 
them was a solemn noise as of one that was much 
concerned. So they went on and looked before them, 
and behold, they saw, as they thought, a man upon 


his knees with hands and eyes lift up, and speaking, 
as they thought, earnestly to one that was above.* 
So once in the morning the disciples may have gone 
out to meet their Lord as He returned from a night 
of pleading, and pushing up through the dewy leaves 
and round by the boulder, may have come upon Him 
lifting His soul to God. And they said when He 
ceased, ‘ Lord, teach us to pray *. 

I. Prayer is at once the easiest and the hardest of 
spiritual exercises. At the beginning the path is 
straight and clear. Even then we ask for words, and 
they are given us. As the soul lifts itself to the 
Eternal, it craves for the subtle and unsleeping minis- 
try of the Holy Ghost It seeks an atmosphere in 
which prayer may utter itself. At last — such is the 
mai'vel and mystery of supplication — it seeks that 
God should speak to God. It is not satisfied any 
more with being taught to pray. It asks to be the 
shrine in which prayer is presented, rather than the 
priest who pleads. More than the presence of the 
Son of God praying by our side is the presence of the 
Holy Spirit praying within. ‘The Spirit maketh 
intercession for us with gi-oanings that cannot be 
uttered.’ As Christ stood for us our substitute in 
death, so the Holy Spirit stands for us our substitute 
in prayer. The heart is quiet in that hour of deep 
consent — with the peace of the river that has found 
the sea, of the bira homed in the nest with tired 
wings folded. It shares the secret of the Divine pur- 
pose, and is one in every point with the holy and 
prevailing Will The redeemed heart moves forward 
like the first of all days, from the evening to the 
morning — from the Old Covenant to the New — till 
it touches, in the intercession of ]the Holy Ghost 
within the believer, that moment of intense yeaiming 
which signs and crowns the last experience of grace. 

II. There is then One stronger than the strong — 
a power working for holiness and justice which is 
never discouraged, never stayed, never ultimately 
defeated. Perhaps this assurance was never more 
needed than now. The actual, penetrating, tre- 
mendous strength of evil was never more visible. 
Whether it spreads its infection subtly or takes arro- 
gant and insistent shape — we cannot out everywhere 
see it in results fatal alike to the life of the society 
and the individual But the wakeful Spirit is still 
brooding and ruling. A holy Power is at the roots 
of life — measmnng itself with flesh and blood and 
the rulers of darkness. God is not a mere spectator : 
He is present in this clash of spiritual armies, His 
life is everywhere at work counteiacting death. His 
ministry in the deepest places of the redeemed soul 
goes ceaselessly forward, and thereby He revives 
within His people the ever-fading sense of His king- 
dom and power and glory. 

III. *1110 sorrow of the Divine Spirit is a sign of 
the peril as well as of the misery of souls. It is, as 
Mr. Selby has finely pointed out, a counterpart to 
the soul-travail and strong crying and tears of Him 
who bore our nature. The sense of our need which 
inspired Christ’s work appears in the Spirit who suc- 
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ceeded Him in the direct guardianship of the Church. 
The unutterable groanings of the Holy Ghost echo 
the pleadings of the High Priest within the ireil. 

The unutterable groanings of the Holy Ghost mean 
' that the heart craves for the unutterable. Our desires 
go forward above every earthly good. Struggle, 
pain, weariness, darkness — we pass through them 
knowing they are but for a little time. We are 
helped in our infirmity by the clasping, supporting 
hand of the Spirit. But immunity from sorrow will 
not suffice us. Our Divine Friend has prayed for us 
the unutterable prayer and stirred within us the 
unspeakable desire, and the finite seeks the Infinite. 
The meaning of our true end comes breaking through 
the yeai-8. The believing heart even now plunges 
into the depths of the Divine, where the reason can- 
not follow. As God is the Offerer of prayer, so must 
God be the Answer to Prayer. — W. Robertson 
NrcoLL, Ten Minute Sermonsy p. 19. 

THE HOLY SPIRIT AS A FACTOR IN OUR 
PRAYERS 

* For we know not what we should pray for as we ought, but 
the Spirit Himself maketh intercession for us with groan- 
ings which cannot be uttered ’ - Romans viii. 26, 

I. First of all let us note the description here given 
of our infirmity in prayer; ‘ We know not what we 
should pray for as we ought’. This clause compre- 
hends, as you clearly see, both the matter and the 
manner of our prayers ; both what we should ask, 
and how we should ask it. And which of us is not 
conscious that the statement of the Apostle here is 
true? In our shortsightedness, we may ask for 
things that would be anything but for our good ; 
and so very often we find * profit by losing of our 
prayers’. Then we know not how to pray as we 
ought True, the Lord Jesus has given us a model 
here, and has said : ‘ After this manner pray ye ’. 
But you have only to take up that prayer which He 
80 prefaced, and which is so frequently on our lips, 
ana ponder it word by word and clause by clause, to 
see how difficult, how utterly impossible it is for us, 
without the aid of the Holy Spirit, to offer our 
supplications after its manner. 

II. TTiis leads me to the consideration of the great 
truth fhat the Holy Spirit ‘helpeth’ pur prayers; 
and that requires us to answer the question how and 
in what respects He maketh intercession for us accord- 
ing to the will of God. (1) Now here in the firet 
place it is pertinent to say that the Holy Spirit 
rectifies our prayers. We ask what we desire ; but 
through His intercession, that is transmuted into 
what we need, and we get that from God. But if 
that be really the case, so far from being discouraged 
from praying by the fact that we know not what we 
shoula pray for as we ought, we are the rather en- 
couraged to offer up petitions for all that we desire ; 
because we know that our errors of iterance, or 
impulsiveness, or excitement, will be rectified by Him 
who dwelleth in us and maketh there intercession lor 
os, according to the will of God. Then, again, if we 


have rightly represented the case, you will see how it 
comes that our prayers are not always answered in 
the way in which we desired and asked that they 
should be. (2) But passing to another thought, 
I remark that the Holy Spirit helps our prayers by 
interpreting them. We do not see or know all that 
is implied in the words we are using, even when we 
are praying for things agreeable to Gkid’s will ; this is 
especially the case when, as so fi^quently happens, 
we use the words of Holy Scripture, and turn God's 
promises into petitions. (3) But now, finally, the 
Spirit helps us in prayer by giving significance to that 
which we find to be unutterable. Be not unjust to 
youi*selves, when either in your joys or your sorrows 
you get to a place where you cannot speak, even to 
God, either in praise or prayer. If you are a real 
child of His, that silence is the truest devotion, 
and the Holy Spirit will make it so expressive 
unto God that He will shower His richest blessings 
on your head. 

Rbfkrenobs.— VIII. 26. — W. Robertson Nicoll, Sunday 
Evemrigf p. 233. R. Allen, The Werde of Ghrut^ p. 186. 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. viii. p. 281. 

*We know not what we should praj for.'-- Romans viii. 

26 , 27 . 

And on another night, I know not, God knows, 
whether in me or near me, with most eloauent words 
which I heard, and could not understana, except at 
the end of the speech, one spoke as follows : ‘ He who 
gave His life for thee is He who speaks in thee * ; and 
so I awoke full of joy. And again I saw Him pray- 
ing in me, and He was as it were within my body 
and 1 heard above me, that is, above the inner man, 
and there He was praying mightily with gitianings. 
And meanwhile I was stupefi^ and astonished, and 
pondered who it could be that was praying in me. 
But at the end of the prayer He so spoke as if He 
were the Spirit And so I awoke and I'emembered 
that the Apostle s^s, ‘ The Spirit helps the infirmities 
of our prayers. For we know not what we should 
pray for as we ought; but the Spirit Himself asketh 
for us with unspeakable groanings.’ — St. Patrick’s 
Confesaiona. 

Rkferbnos. — VIII. 26, 27. — Spurgeon, Sermons, voL xxvi. 
No. 1632. 

* He that searcheth the hearts knowetb what is the mind of 

the Spirit’ — Romans viii. 27 . 

In prayer we need not ask whether our words convey 
a correct theological conception. They are not 
meant to be heard of men. ‘ He that searcheth the 
hearts knoweth what is the mind of the spirit.’ So 
long as our prayers express the effort after a higher 
life recognis^ as proceeding from, and only to be 
satisfied by, the grace of God, the theological formulae 
on which they are clothed are of little importance. — 
T. H. Green. 

RBKJBRMNoa— VIII. 27.-‘E9Bpo$U9r («th Series), seL vli 
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THE TRUE OPTIMISM 

* And we know that all things work together for good to them 
that love God, to them who are me called according to 
His purpose.’— R omans viti. 28. 

I. This cheerful outlook of St- Paul was confined to 
the godly and the God-loving. He was a decided 
optimist, if we may use the' word which has now be- 
come one of our stock terms and taken its place in 
• the language of the streets ; but his optimism was 
built up on morality and God. There are certain 
amiable dreamers who leave out that moral element. 
The philosophical optimist paints everything with 
^old and rose-colour. He thinks that every tiling is 
just as good as it can be in the best pos.sible world. 
He thinks that what we call sin, and guilt, and strife, 
and hatred are just a lower form of good ; that wrong 
is right, and darkness light, and that all things are 
working to produce the greatest amount of happiness 
for everybody in some coming time. ‘Let things 
alone,’ he says, ‘ and out of the hissing, roaring 
furnace of sin and trouble, pain and chaos, the pure 
gold will emerge and make all creatures rich.’ St. 
Paufs optimism was not an indolent, sentimental 
dream or that sort He believed in the etemal dis- 
tinction between wrong and right, between good and 
evil. He believed that there was a huge mass of sin 
in the world which was hateful to the Creator of the 
world, and which was producing nothing hut misery 
and death for those wno continued to indulge in it. 

H. Further, when the Apostle declared that all 
things worked for good, he was thinking of good in 
God’s sense of that word. Happiness is one thing, 
good is another and very different thing. Goodness, 
in the long-run, will no doubt bring in its turn perfect 
blessedness; it will bring unsullied and unmixed joy ; 
but goodness is not happiness, goodness is not freedom 
fiom strife, care, and pain. Those who are called 
after God’s purj')ose are called for this — to be con- 
formed to the image of Christ. And St. Paul was 
thinking of this end, and of this end only, when he 
used the words, ‘All thinL’s work together for good 
to them that love God 

HI. And now, thirdly, if you hear this purpose in 
mind you will see at once that St. Paul’s a.s.sertion is 
not so extravagant as it seems. In fact, it is not 
extravagant at all ; it is borne out by the whole 
history of the world, and even bv common experience. 
All things do work together to liring out and perfect 
the best in the (Jod-loving men and women. It is 
not only the sorrow of the world, but the very sin of 
the world that disciplines and develops into goodness 
those who strive, and labour, and suffer with their 
faces uplifted towards God. 

Really there would be no high types of goodness 
in the world without the sin ana sufering which are 
elements in producing them. There is no pure gold 
without the blood-crimson setting, there is no glory 
without the cross. And even now the bad and 
distressing things in the world, and in our own lives, 
have the greatest part, next to the Spirit of God, in 
producing all that is best and most God-like in our- 


selves: the patience, the forbearance, the unselfish 
thought and care (or others, the prayerfulncss and 
trust in God, the strength to bear, the quenchless 
hope of better things, the pity, the sympathy, the 
kindliest tears, the dearest affections, the willingness 
to forgive. And that, I think, was mainly what St. 
Paul meant : ‘ We know that all things work together 
for good to them that love God ’. — J. G. Greenhough, 
The Mind of Christ in St, Paul, p. 166. 

OP THE CHIEF GOOD 

* We know that all things work together for good to them 
that love God, to them who are the called according to 
His purpose.’ — Romans viii. 28. 

I. What was the good toward which everything is 
here declared to co-operate. Though the expression 
may be indefinite in itself it was quite plain to those 
to whom St. Paul was writing, and no one can be 
much at a loss to understand what he means. What 
is good to a Christian can only be what Christ has 
pronounced such, or in other vrords, what contributes 
to our becoming what He wishes us to be. This 
latter is the supreme, or highest good ; and it is de- 
fiiud in a single phrase in the verse that follows, 
lis likeness to Himself, that we should be conformed 
to the image of God’s Son. Christ has shown us 
human nature as it ought to be. Ho is God’s con- 
ception of manhood realised. In Him there was no 
inward contradiction, no strife of lawless desires, no 
root of bitterness, no want which filled His heart 
with a continual ache. To be truly blessed is to lie 
like Him, and there is no other blessedness conceiv- 
able for us. 

H.“ Let us consider the assertion that all things 
combine to produce in Christians conformity to 
Christ. It is a broad and unqualified statement, and 
marks the complete transformation which Chris- 
tianity works in our conception of life. Life itself, 
so far as its outward framework is concerned, remains 
exactly as before. It develops anxieties and reverses, 
sickness and sorrow, loss and disappointment. But 
Christianity shows us all these things subjected to a 
will that regulates and guides them so as to subserve 
its own purpose. Each contributes in its own im- 
perceptible, it may be, but nevertheless effectual way 
to the desired result. And it is just because we lose 
.sight of this result and fail to realise it in its fulness, 
we often find the words of my text so hard to believe, 

III. Let us look a little more closely at the con- 
dition on which this working together of all things 
for good is based. The condition is that we love 
God. Our will lie in harmony with His. But there 
is more than this implied in loving God. It de- 
scribes that attitude towards Him in which our filial 
relationship attains its most confiding and affectionate 
expression, that clinging to God as a child clings to 
his father, especially at the approach of peril, and 
which, even at the time of chastisement, never dreams 
of questioning His love. And lest at any tim^ you 
should be shaken in your conviction of the blessed end 
of God’s dealing, by the fear that you do not satisfy 
the condition of loving Him, then remember that 
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this love is not so much a feeling as a posture or 
habit of the soul. The closing words of the vei'se — 

* to them who are the called according to His pur- 
pose ' — are not a limitation of the previous definition 
‘ to them that love God/ They rather contain the 
Divine guarantee for the working of all things to- 
gether for their good. — C. Moinet, The Great Alter- 
native and other Sermons, p. 263. 

* We know that all things work together for good to them that 

love God.* — Romans viii. 2S. 

If a man loves God truly, and has no will except to 
do God’s will, the whole force of the Rhine river may 
rush at him and yet will not disturb him or interrupt 
his peace. — Taux.er. 

A FEW days before his death, Amiel wrote in his 
joumal : ‘ Destiny has two ways of crushing us — by 
refusing our wishes and by fulfilling them. But he 
who only wills what God wills, escapes both cata- 
strophes. “All things work together for his good.’” 

The saints seem to have the worst of it (for appie- 
hension can make a lie of Christ and His love) ; but 
it is not so. Pi-ovidence is not rolle d upon unequal 
and crooked wheels j all things work together for the 
good of those who love God and are called according 
to His purpose. Ere it be long, we shall see the 
white side of God’s providence. — S amuel Uui'HEkford. 

Referenoks. — VIII. 28. — Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
•xlviii. p. 30. J. D. Jones, Elims of Life, p. 220. C. D. 
Bell, The Name Above Every Name, p. 124. R, K. Horton, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. 1\ L p. 298. W. H. Evans, 
Shoi't Sermont for the Seasons, p. 161. E. J. Boyce, 
Parochial fjermone, p. 320. VV. Norton, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lx. p. 294. J. Keble, Sermons for Septuagesinui 
to Ash- Wednesday, p, 43. Spurgeq;i, Sermons, vol. iii. No. 
159. VV. H. Brookfield, Sermons, p. 146. C. E. L. Gardner, 
A Book of Lay Sermons, p. 181. VIII. 29. — F. B. Woodward, 
Selected Sermons, p. Ill, Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. vii. No. 
365, and vol. xviii. No. 1043, F. B. Woodward, Serymms 
(2nd Series), p. 249, Ejq)ositor (4th Series), vol. viii. p. 90 ; 
ibid: (5lh Series), vol. vii. p. 101. 

FOREKNOWLEDGE AND PREDESTINATION 

* For whom He did foreknow, He also did predestinate to be 

conformed to the image of His Son, that He might be the 
firstborn among many brethren. Moreover, whom He 
did predestinate, them He also called ; and whom He 
called, them He also justified ; and whom He justified, 
tliem He also glorified.* — Romans viii. 29, 30. 

One rarely ventures, or even dares, to preach from 
this text now, though he may have been preaching 
half a lifetime. And that itself is an indication of 
the change which has passed over religious thought, 
and of the transference of our affections from specu- 
lative doctrines to things ’more practical. The texts 
which our fathers loved, which they regarded as the 
very cream, honey, and gold of the Gospel, have been 
wellnigh banished from the pulpit. The themes on 
which they meditated and conversed with inexhaust- 
ible curiosity and delight would provoke nothing 
but drowsiness and impatience in a modem congre- 
gation. 

Moreover, we are decidedly shy of such texts as 


this, because they were once made the battle-ground 
of hostile creeds, and wrangled over by Calvinist and 
Arminian until all the sweet life-blood was let out 
of them, and their true meaning hidden in the 
blinding dust which the strife stirred up. That 
strife is dead now, wellnigh as dead as an Egyptian 
mummy, and we have almost buried the texts which 
supplied its weapons in the grave thereof. Yet 
surely St Paul had a noble thought in these words 
if we could only read it with fresh, unbiassed minds, 
and deliver it from all the hard and unlovely mis- 
conceptions with which it has been loaded. 

I. ‘For whom he did foreknow, He also did pre- 
destinate.’ It was an awful doctrine which our 
lathers found in these words: that a privileged few 
were foreordained from all eternity to enjoy the 
favour of God and the raptures of heaven for ever, 
and that all the rest, the vast majority, were created 
and sent into the world witli their terrible destiny 
fixed by unchangeable decree, pre-tioomed to repro- 
bation and everlasting pains. It seems inconceivable 
to us that such a thought of God could be held, as 
it was, by good and tender-hearted men wlio had sat 
at the feet of Jesus, and saw the pity and love-light 
in His eyes. It would hardly be possible to name it 
now without producing a shudder, and a fierce revolt 
of indignant emotion against the monstrous injustice 
and cruelty of the thing. It has gone I'or ever, driver, 
out, slain, and extinguished by the gentler thoughts 
of a nobler and more Christ-like faith. 

Whatever St. -Paul meant, we feel that he could 
not mean that, and even if he did we should decline 
to follow him. We should hold to the justice and 
mercy of God, in spite of all. But what the gnat 
Apostle had in mind was something vastly difleient 
from that. He declares here that God, from the first, 
had a vision of a nobler race of men, who would 1^ 
sons of God indeed, who would be chosen and called 
to share the mind of Christ and be His witnesses among 
men. God, who foresaw and predestined the Incar- 
nation, the gift of His well-beloved Son to the world, 
and that life of spotless purity and matchless sorrow, 
foresaw and predestined also that there should gather 
round this Christ men after His own heart, swayed 
with the same puipose, who should be themselves 
Christs on a smaller scale, so that, instead of one Son 
of God, there should be many, and that He, the 
great Forerunner, should be as the Firstborn among 
many brethren. That is St Paul’s idea of election, 
and the Divine idea of election which runs through 
all the sacred writings ; and every other idea of elec- 
tion is but a travesty and a c^iricature of that There 
is no mention heie of a favouritism which sets a few 
apart for the enjoyment of heavenly bliss. That 
may be implied as after-result, but if St Paul was 
thinking of that at all it was quite a secondai-y 
thought 

IL The purpose of the predestination was to shape 
men in the image of Jesus Christ, for toil and work 
and patient endurance in this world, and to bestow 
upon them spiritual gifts and graces, that they might 
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labour and suffer for, and guide and lead, their 
fellow-men as He 'did. * Predestinated to be con- 
formed to the image of Christ* 

III. He called them out, says the Apostle, to be 
made like ‘Christ, and then He justified them; and, 
firiall^, those whom He iustifi^ He also glorified. 
And if we were here to follow the old lines of thought, 
we would have to talk about effectual and final 
calling, and justification by faith, and imputed 
righteousness, and complete sanctification, and the 
crowns of glory which are reserved for the elect. 
But I would rather get behind all that doctrinal 
phraseology to the simpler and far greater thoughts 
which wem passing through the Apostle’s mind. 
Surely he meant that the men who are formed in the 
image of Christ and called out to do the works of 
Christ are justified by God, though the world per- 
haps does them no justice at all. Scant justice did 
the Lord of all get save from the Father who sent 
Him and the few disciples who believed in Him. He 
was tried at Pilate’s bar and the world’s bar, and con- 
victed of madness, foolishness, and even crime. Scant 
justice did those who followed Him get from princes 
and rulers, and the blind multitude who were swayed 
by those rulers. We read often that they were de- 
nounced as nuidmen, hunted as criminals, despised, 
hated, and cast out as the off-scouring of the earth. 
No wonder St. Paul fell back, as his Master had done, 
on the larger justific^ition of unerring wisdom and 
love : ‘ Whom He called, them He also justified 

Every sufferer for righteousness, every holy martyr, 
every patient saint, every earnest life spent in teai’ful 
services and in works of love, is gradually revealed. 
They cannot be hidden always. They may be covered 
for a while by prejudice an(i pride, calumny and re- 
jection, but the soul that is beautiful in God’s sight 
becomes beautiful at length in the eyes of all men. 

‘ Rest in the Lord, and wait patiently for Him. He 
shall bring forth thy righteousness as the light, and 
thy judgment as the noonday.’ 

And so these words of St. Paul, which have been 
made to do such ill seiwice by men who fought over 
the body and shell of them and lost the spirit — these 
woi’ds come again to us with all their sweet signifi- 
cance and present-day application ; ‘ Whom He pre- 
destinated, them He also called, and justified, and 
glorified ’. — J, G. Gbeenhouoh, The Mind of Christ 
in St Paul, p. 180. 

Rkkerencb. — VI 11 . 30. — Spurgeon, Ssrmoru, voL v. No. 
241, and vol. xi. No. 627* 

Romans viii. 39, 3a 

When Henri Perreyve was on his death-bed, he asked 
his friend Abbe Bernard to ‘ read the eighth chapter 
of Romans to him, a passage of Holy Scripture in 
which he had been wont to delight to meditate at 
the foot of the Cross in the Coliseum at Rome. Just 
before, without any further explanation of what was 
troubling him, he had indicated some inwsud trial by 
praying audibly before me, Lord, increase our faith. 
Doubtless it was with the object of soothing this 


trouble of his soul that Henri sought to hear anew 
St. Paul’s glorious words of immortal hope for those 
whose whole faith is in Jesus Christ ... At the 
words, Whom did 'predestinate, them He also 
called, and whom He called, them He aiUo justified, 
and whom He justified, them He also glorified, I 
looked up at my friend to see what impression these 
words, wnich stirred my soul to its very depth, were 
making upon his soul. Our eyes met, tears filled 
those of both ; we pressed one another’s hand silently, 
and I went on. But each word fed the strong emo- 
tion which wellnigh overcame us. Jesus Christ was 
indeed with us. He was speaking to us, and our 
hearts burned within us. I could scarcely go on read- 
ing the sacred words ; Henri cried quietly. But at 
the last words, Neither life nor death . . . shall be 
able to separate us from the love of Ood, our hither- 
to repressed feeling broke forth ; our tears became 
sobs, and Henri, sq^ueezing my hand, said, ** Oh, leave 
me alone with God ! d demain 

* If God be for as, who can be against us R omans viii. 31. 
If at any time unbelief steals over your heart — if you 
forget the hand of the all-tender gracious Father of 
Jesus, and of your soul — you will be crying out, All 
these things are against me. But ah ! how soon you 
will find that evei^hing in your history, except sin, 
has been for you. Every wave of trouble has be n 
wafting you to the sunny shores of a sinless eternity. 
Only believe. Give unlimited credit to our God. — 
M^Chkyne, in a private letter. 

There is nothing so crushing to moral effort, as the 
suspicion that however we may strive to liv^ rightly, 
the great forces of the universe may be afte r all against 
us. But here the Atonement and the Resurrec'tion 
come in. They tell us that this suspicion is ground- 
less — that God is not against us, but on our side, that 
the faintest desire to be better He sympathises with, 
and will help ; that even on the heart where no such 
desire is yet stirring, He still looks tenderly, that He 
wills its salvation, and has proved that He really and 
deeply wills it by a self-sacrificing love great beyond 
imagination. Can any strength for moral improve- 
ment be imagined equal to this ? — Principal Shaiep. 

* If God be for us, who cao be against us ? ’—Romans viii. 31. 

John Wesley quoted this text in his dying message 
to Wilberforce. ‘ Encouraging the young statesman 
to be an Athanasius contra mundum/’ the aged saint 
adjured him to be not weary in well-doing. ** If God 
be for you, who can be against you ? ” Gk> in the 
name of God and in the power of His might, till even 
American slavery, the vilest that ever saw the sun, 
shall vanish before it. That He who has guided you 
from ^our youth up, may continue to strengthen you 
in this and all things, is the prayer of your affection* 
ate 8ei*vant, John Wesley.* 

Rbpsrbnobs.— VIII. 31. — J. W, Houchin, TKs Vitum ef 
Ood, p. 39. J. C. M. Bellew, Ohrut m Life : lAfe tia Ohrid, p. 
79 . J. Keble, S&rmom for Easter to Asesnsion Day, p. 36. Spur- 
geon, Sermo)ii, vol. x. No. 580. Expositor (4th Series), vol. viiL 
p. 277 . VIII. 31-39. — Bishop Gore, The Epistle to the Romms, 
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p. 321. VIII. 32. — J. Bunting, Sermons, vol. il. p. 389. 
Spurgeon j Sermons j vol. xv. No. 809. VIII. 33. — Expositor 
(4t]i Series), vol. lx. p. 265. VIII. 33,34.~J. Keble, .Sf«r- 
fn<ms for Ascension Day to Trinity Sunday ^ p. 63. Spurp^eon, 
Sermons^ vol, li. No. 2932. Expositor (5th Series), vol. iii. pp. 
380, 389. VIII. 34. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. v. No. 256 ; vol. 
xxi. No. 1223 ; and vol. xxxviii. No. 2240. Expositor (4th 
Series), vol. viii. p. 408 ; ibid, (5th Series), voL vii. p. 27 ; 
ibid, ( 7 tji Series), vol, vi, p. 427. 

* Who shall separate us from the lore of Christ.* — Romans 
viii. 35 . 

\Vk are apt to speak as if it were the natural body 
which- separates the human spirit from its Maker. 

. . Many things may hide God from us, one thing 
only can separate us from Him — unresisted, unre- 
pented sin. — D ora Grkknwkll. 

‘ Yr have now, madam,' wrote Samuel Hutherford to 
I.ady Kenmure, * a sickness before you ; and also after 
that a death. God give you eyes to see through 
Sickness and death, and to see something beyond 
death. I doubt not but that if hell were betwixt you 
ind Christ, as a river which ye l^ehoved to cross ere ye 
could come at Him, ye would willingly put in your 
toot, and make through to be at Him, upon hope that 
He would come in Himself, in the deepest of the river, 
and lend you His hand. Now, I believe your hell is 
dried up, and ye have only the.se two shallow brooks 
-ickness and death, to pass through ; and ye have also 
M promise that Christ shall do more than meet you, 

( vf-n that He shall come Himself, and go with you 
toot for foot, yea, and bear vou in His arms. ( ) then ! 
( ) then ! for thi* joy that is set befon* yon ; for the 
love of the Man (who is also ‘‘ God over all, biassed 
for ever”) that is standing upon tin* shore to welcome 
yt)n, run your race with patience.’ 

THE SUPREME CONQUEST 

' Who shall separate us from the love of Christ ? shall tribula- 
tion, or distress, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, 
or peril, or sword ? . . Nor height, nor depth, nor any 

other creature, shall be able to separate us from the love 
,of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.’ - Romans viii. 
35f 3 ^ 

!. The Love of which the Apostle Speaks. — (1) He 
certainly intends the love of God to us : ‘ Who shall 
separate us from the love of God ? * In the argu- 
ment of this Epistle the reality ol God’s love is con- 
fidently assura^. The universality of God’s love is 
just MS distinctly taught Finally, the persistence of 
the Divine love is vindicated. (2) But the Apostle 
intends also the Christian's love to God : * Who 
sliall separate us from the love of God?' Cynics 
speak scomfully of love ; yet we may remember 
ttiat it is the sublime element in our nature which 
most clearly reflects the Divine and etenial. It is in- 
different to environment It is unaffected by dis- 
tance. Duration does not weaken it On receipt of 
his mother's portrait Cowper wrote : ‘ It is fifty -two 

J rears since I saw her last, but I have never ceased to 
oveher'. Death does not quench love. Mutuality 
is of the essence of love. Veiy sorrowful is the 
lament of Scherer : ‘ Alas ! no faitii is so deeply 
rooted in the human soul that it is not shaken at 


last ’. He is mistaken ; there is a faith so deeply 
rooted in the human soul that it survives all trage- 
dies — the confidence of the man of God in the 
love of God. (3) Observe the ground on which the 
Apostle rests this absolute and loving confidence in 
the love of God : ‘ Which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord The world is a paradox : sometimes we con- 
strue it to signify joy and hope, when once more it 
seems to justify only misery and despair. Here, 
then, comes in the mission of the Christian Church 
— to affirm the love of God in Christ Jesus to all 
mankind. 

II. The Victory of Life Wrought out In the Con- 
sciousness of this Love. — (1) Realising the love of 
God in Jesus Christ, we more than triumph over all 
the mystery of life. So far from the mystery of 
life blinding us, it shall work in us a strange purg- 
ing and perfecting of vision. (2) In the conscious- 
ness of the Divine love we more than triumph over 
all the suffering of life. The sorrow of life does not 
harm. The soul can no wound receive, ‘ no more 
than can the fluid air'. When shall we once under- 
stand this glorious truth, that life's strife is evoking 
the latent faculties of the soul, bringing out its 
strength and beauty, making it fit for sublime flights 
and felicitie.s which dreams cannot picture ?— W. L. 
Watktnson, The Supreme Conquest^ p. 1. 

Rkpkrknoics. — VIII. 35. — C. Bradley, The Christian Life^ 
p. 425. Bishop Matthews, Christian World Pulpit^ vol. . Iv. 
p. 235. 

THE FURTHER SIDE OF VICTORY 

*More than conquerors.*— Romans viii. 37 . 

No metaphor is rnoiv popular than that which repi*e- 
sents life as a battle, nor is any exhortation more cer- 
bdn to stir our blood than the call to victory. Yet 
conquest is not the Christian ideal. It is a richer 
promise which Christ offers : — 

And there the sunset skies unseal'd, 

Like lands he never knew, 

Beyond to-morrow’s battle-field, 

Lay open out to view 
To ride into. 

All conejuerors, in fact, oie bound to be more than 
conquerors. Those who do not accept the stern c on- 
dition will soon lose even that which they have gained. 
After conquest come higher responsibilities, for in the 
battle with evil either within our souls or around us, 
we must redeem that wliich we have overcome. It is 
not enough to make a desolation and call it peace. 
Life must cease to be our enemy and become our 
friend. So the true Christian coruiueror is not merely 
a man with a brilliant deed behind him : he is one 
who has entei'ed into a new and wonderful world, full 
of the rich fruits of victoiy. 

I. Beyond conquest, the fii*st fruit of it is psues. 
There is a noisy victory that is as r^tless ^most as 
the battle was. But this conquest is a thing which 
ought to (]uiet the life, giving it a silent gi*andeur of 
i-epose. The rapture of release is natural at first, but 
it should soon pass into a settled confidence in which 
faith and character will grow and ripen. 
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II. Oladness also is offered to the Christian victor. 
Not only shall he be able to keep the enemies of the 
soul at bay, but with strong hand to suppress them. 
Freshness and vitality of spirit are with him also, both 
to enjoy liis own life and to gladden othera. The 
iTuin who wrote this text was one who would under- 
take to rejoice in anj^thing whatsoever. He rejoiced 
in hope and he rejoiced in tribulation. He was, in 
the quaint, exhilarating phrase of an old commen- 
tator, ‘well, and merry, and going to heaven*. We 
owe it to God, to ouraelves, and to those around us, 
that we shall not only be strong but rejoicing, men 
who ‘had faced life and were glad*. 

III. Love is a still richer spoil of victory. Con- 
quest is apt to be loveless enough. Fighting tends 
to harden, and many a victor over life can only be 
said to tolerate the life he has mastered. He is 
master of himself, but the old illusions are gone. But 
this is not the typical victory of faith. If the Chris- 
tian has conquer^, he has also loved. He has seen 
a love that overcame all things and subdued the 
world, and his own heart beats faster as he remetnbers 
that he too is ‘ a man greatly beloved *. So he has 
conquered in a heat of generous affection, and the 
wonder of that love remains, glorifying the life beyond 
the battle-field. — J ohn Kklman, Ephemera Eterni- 
tatisy p. 301. 

* More than conquerors.'— Romans vni. 37 . 

‘ VicTORV is not a name strong enough for such a scene * 
(Nelson, on the Battle of the Nile). Be inspired with 
the belief that life is a great and noble calling ; not 
a mean and grovelling thing that we are to shufHe 
thi ough, as we can, but an elevated and noble des- 
ti ny. — G ladstonk. 

Rkpbrbncrs. — VIII. 37 . — Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. xiii. 
No. *Jh\, J. W. Key worth, Preachers Magazine^ vol. x. p. 
317. Expositor (6t]i Series), vol. x. p. 193. 

THE INSEPARABLE LOVE OP QOD 
‘ For I am persuaded, that neither death, nor life, nor angels, 
nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us from the love of God, 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.' — Romans viii. 38, 39. 

We always think of this chapter as St. Paul’s finest 
composition, and perhaps the most precious legacy 
which he Ixjqueatlied to the Church. It is a noble 
piece of literary work, full of choice language and 
deep philosophic tliought, and, as a picture of the 
Christian life and its possessions and hopes, it reaches 
a sublime elevation which is nowhere else attained 
exce|)t in the lofty sayings of Jesus. And the liest 
of it is kept to the last. The climax and peroration 
iu e where they ought to be. They form the grand 
Hallelujah Chorus which brings the oratoiio to a 
close. The spirit rises above its cumbersome body 
and all its carnal environment. It mounts on wings 
of faith to the heavenly blue. It moves as a con- 
quei-or in the light and joy and eternal love of God. 
The whole chapter is on the ascending scale of elate 
S^ratitude ^d confident exultation, until the climax 
M reached in this exclamation of rapturous certainty : 


‘ I am persuaded, that neither death, nor life, . . . 
nor any other aeature, shall be able to septate us 
from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord *. 

Now the man who could say that, and feel it, had 
insuitKi his life against all disturbances and alarms. 
He boldly £tsserts that nowhere, either in this vale of 
teai-s and parting, or in the dark, unknovm immensity 
beyond, will any power be found that can wrench or 
weaken the hold upon us of that love of God which 
has l)een revealed to us in Christ Jesus. 

I. First, then, we need to be pereuaded that we 
have each a place and shai'e in the changeless love of 
God. That is the greatest article of faith, without 
which all the others amount to little or nothing. 
There is only one truth in Jesus Christ, for everything 
else which He taught was implied in that, the truth 
of which St. Paul lieare witness hei'e — that God cares 
for and loves each one of us and deems us woiihy of 
His love and holds on to us for ever. That is the 
battle-ground of every man*s faith. If he believes 
that, he believes everything. If he is victor there, 
he is more than conqueror everywhere. ‘ I am per- 
suaded, that nothing can separate us from the love of 
God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.’ 

II. We are to believe in the inseparable, unchange- 
able, indestructible love of God. That is the one 
solid fact in our lives which nothing can dissolve, 
which laughs at destruction and triumphs over death. 

Life is made up of the things from which we 
get separated in the course of years. It is made 
up of guests which come and go. It is made up of 
greetings and farewells, meetings and paintings, firet 
kisses and last ki-sses, treasures and friendships hardly 
won and easily lost ; and at cveiy stage of the journey 
is a finger-post which speaks of separation. You re- 
cognize it when you make your will. All that you 
have piled up with so much slavish labour and de- 
votion must go then, if it does not go before. Yes, 
the very wedding vow contemplates Sie dread separa- 
tion, ‘ Until death us do pai*t '. You can never look 
beyond that in human things. These words, separa- 
tion and parting, are written everywhere save on that 
rock where the Apostle stood, and where I trust we 
all stand. They are written everywhere save on that 
flag which we hold aloft above the transitory world 
— that banner of God's love which is over us for ever. 
There the woids of everlasting promise are written ; 
there human fickleness and frailty are swallowed up 
in God’s faithfulness and constancy. We may forget 
and change, but He cannot forget. We may even 
try to fling Him off, but still He holds on, and no 
power can wrench us from the grasp of His love. • I 
am persuaded, that neither death, nor life, nor things 
present, nor things to come, . • . shall be able to 
separate us from the love of God which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.* 

III. We aie assured that this love is grandly inde- 
pendent of our feelings and moods, changes, frettings, 
and infidelities. It does not fluctuate with our 
fluctuations. If it did, we should despair of it some 
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twenty times a day. It does not depend upon the 
constancy of our love at all. Were His love to grow 
cold eveiy tim(^ our love is frozen, it would long since 
have been changed to winter. Alas for us were His 
kisses only offered when we return them 1 Think 
how uncertain is the flame of love in ua It burns 
intensely in the occasional hours of impassioned de- 
votion, and then sinks down into chill, white ashes. 
We oi’e creatures of moods. We are thermometers, 
changing suddenly from boiling-point to zero. Hun- 
dreds of times, if you were suddenly asked, * Do you 
love Him t * you would be ashamed to say ‘ No ’ 
and afraid to say ‘Yes*. We should lose Him 
altogether if He were affected by our affections. In 
Him the fire burns on steadily ; no coldness in us can 
(jLiench or cool down the love of God which is in 
Christ Jesus. — J. G. Gekknhough, The Mind of 
Christ in St Paul, p. 47. 

THE NEVER-FAILINQ LOVE OF QOD 

' I am persuaded, that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor 
principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things 
to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, 
shall be able to separate us from the love of God, which is 
in Christ Jesus our Lord.* — Romans viii. 38, 39. 

It is told of Kobeit Bruce — not the Scottish king but 
the oM Scottish minister in the generation succeeding 
the Reformation — that, as he lay a-dying, attended 
by his daughter, he suddenly exclaimed : ‘ Hold, 
daughter, my Master calls me * ; and then he bade 
her fetch the Bible. ‘Cast me up,* he said, ‘the 
eighth chapter of Romans, and place my finger on 
these words, “ I am persuaded, that neither death, nor 
life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor 
things present, nor things to come, nor height, nor 
depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate 
us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord **.* And thus he died, with his finger there and 
his heart there too. — David Smith, Man*8 Need of 
Ood, p. 266. 

THE CHRIST OP THE BOUNDLESS FUTURE 

* For I am persuaded, that neither death, nor life, nor angels, 
nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us from the love of God, 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.’-^RoMANS viii. 38, 39, 

I. When the Apostle tell us that nothing can ever 
separate us from the love of God in Christ, it is im- 
portant to note, in the first place, what his concep- 
tion is of the possible unfolding of the future. If 
we are to understand and follow the Apostle, we 
must lay hold of his hand and leap with him into 
the shining future. That is why he begins with 
death. For this is the portal through which we 
pass into the great unknown. So Paul commences 
with the victorious announcement that death cannot 
separate us from the love of God in Christ Jesus our 
Ix)rd. Granting, then, that He is able to lead us 
through the portals of death, can He come with us 
any farther ? For after the mystery of death comes 
the greater mystery of a new life. Let the change 
from this life below to the life eternal be ever so 


complete and all-transforming, the Lord of the life 
on earth is also the Lord of that transfigured life to 
which the portals of death shall introduce us. The 
vastest transformation that can be conceived, even 
if it meant the re-moulding of the whole creation, 
would .still leave the love of the cross untouched, 
and the children of that love in their eternal place 
of honour. 

II. A few words must now suffice concerning the 
unuttered questions that underlie this magni&ent 
proclamation of the Apostle. The first question, 
which we have already anticipated, is — Is the arm o! 
Christ strong enough, and is He great enough to be 
with us, and to carry us through all the unfoldings 
of eternal aeons? To answer this question in the 
affirmative is to ascribe to the Christ the infinite 
glory and power of the Godhead. The next question 
which underlies the Apostle’s proclamation is — Is 
man strong and noble enough to retain, under all 
circumstancas, the glad and exalted position which 
he occupies on earth in relation to the Son of God ? 
That this question can be answered in the affirmative 
is wonderful. Another i^uestion is — Is the hand of 
man strong enough to retain its grip on the Saviour 
amid all the mighty strain which the Apostle 
pictures ? For the grip of salvation is twofold. 
To the clasp of the Saviour there must respond the 
trustful clasp of man. The power which comes into 
the human heart from the cross of Christ is all- 
sulficient for every strain. 

III. It is clear that if all this vast development 
cannot separate the children of the cross from their 
Saviour, it must have some other effect of great 
magnitude. If we pass through the fire and are not 
burned, we shall be purified and transfigured. If we 
bear the heavy burden and are not overcome by it, 
we shall gain strength and endurance for our life. 
See ! Death is but the beginning of our heavenly 
brightness. The glory beyond rolls on and grows 
for ever. Hark 1 The music grows louder and 
louder as the ages move upward. Let us, too, sing 
a louder song to our increasing vision.— John 
Thomas, Concerning the King, p. 217. 

Romans viii. 38, 39. 

The refutation of those critics who, in their analysis 
of the power of literature, make much of music and 
picture, is contained in the most moving passages 
that have found utterance from man. Consider the 
intensity of a saying like that of St. Paul ; ‘ for I 
am persuaded, that neithei* death, nor life, nor angels, 
nor principalities, nor powers, n( r things present, nor 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature shall be able to separate us from the love 
of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord *. Do these 
verses draw their power from a skilful arrangement 
of vowel and consonant ? But they are quoted from a 
translation, and can be translated otherwise, well, or 
or ill, or indifferently, without losing more than a 
little of their virtue. Do they impress the eye by 
opening before it a prospect of vast extent, peopled 
by vague slnipes ? On the contrary, the visual em- 
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bodiment of the ideas suggested kills the sense of the 
passage, by lowering the cope of tlie starry heavens 
to the measure of a poplar-tree. Deatli and life, 
heiglit and depth, are conceived by the Apostle, and 
creation thrown in like a trinket, only that they may 
lend emphasis to the denial tliat is the soul of his 
pu pose. Other arts can affirm, or seem to affirm, 
with all due wealth of circumstance and detail . . . 
literature alone can deny, and honour the denial with 
the last resources of a power that has the universe 
for its treasury. — W. Kalkigu, Style, pp. 17, 18. 

Rkfkuknces. — VIII. 38, 39. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
ilii. No. 2492. J. C. Lees, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
xlix. p. 67. H. J. Campbell, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
Ixi. p. 27. J. O. Greeiihouj^h, The Mind of Christ in St, 
Paul, p. 47. 

* Neither height, nor depth, nor any other creature shall be able 

to separate us from the love of God which is in Christ 

Jesus our Lord.’— -Romans viii. 39. 

‘Thkk/ says Bnnyan (Grace Abounding, sec. 92), 
desc ribing one of his brighter moments, ‘ I hc gjin to 
give place to the Word, which, with power, did over 
and over make this JQyful sound within iny soul, 
Thov* art my Love, thou art my Love ; and nothing 
shall separate me from my Love; and with that 
Uomaus viil 39 came into my mind. Now was my 
heart filled full of comfort and hope, and now I 
1 ould believe that my sins .should lx? forgiven me ; 
yea, I was now so taken with the love and mercy of 
God, that I remember I could not tell how to con- 
tain till I got home. I thought I could have spoken 
of His love, and have told of His mercy to me, even 
to the very crows that sat upon the ploughed lands 
before me, had they been capable to have understood 
me.* 

Kefbrenoks. — VIII. 39. — S. Cox, Expositions, p, 01. J. 
NfJiiiaii, Ephemera Ktemitatis, p, 319. Expositor (6bh Series), 
volf ii. p. 3(50. IX. 1-6. — Spurgeon, Scrvrwns, vol. xxiv. No. 
1426. Expositor (Gth Series), vol. iv. p. 288. 

I CAUGHT MYSELF WISHING 

* For I could wish that myself were accursed from Christ for 

my brethren, my kinsmen according to the flesh.* — Romans 

IX. 3. 

‘I CAUGHT myself wishing — praying — that I were 
accursed from Christ for my brethren, iny kinsmen 
ac<;ording to the flesh.* Nothing brings ns nearer 
the heart of St. Paul than that. His wish, it has 
been finely said, was a spark from the fire of Christ’s 
substitutionary love. Moses was willing to perish 
with his people. ‘ If not I pray Thee blot me out 
of 'I'hy book. The Apostle^caught himself wishing 
t liat he might die for them, if need were, the eternal 
deatli. 

I. ‘1 caught myself wishing.* How wonderful is 
this arrest of the soul by the self. Most commonly 
the current runs on, and the regal power abdicates 
for the time ; but now and then the master speaks 
to the servant. ‘ Why art thou cast down, oh, my 
soul, and why art thou disquieted within me?’ 
caught myself wisliing ’ — I discovered my ruling 
passion. How would it be with us if we had a 
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suddeh hand laid on us in the same way? If we 
compel ourselves to pause and look and see whether 
our life’s stream is running, what would be the re- 
velation? Would not the clausp be the clasp of 
justice to discover and reprove our guilt? Perhap.s 
those who fancy that they were working from the 
highest motive would find they were dominated by 
the lowest. They would catch themselves wishing 
to be honoured, to be talked of, to be rich, to be 
popular. When we sharply pull up our thought, 
inhibiting it for the moment, what is it ? Is it so 
that we should discover that the real longing and 
expectation of the soul are turned towards things 
poor and earthly, that we are possessed with a 
craving hunger seeking to satisfy itself with busks? 
But the Apostle caught himself wishing fo be ac- 
cursed from Christ for his brethren, his kinsmen 
according to the flesh. 

II. This was not the calm deliberation of his ‘I 
reckon,* and it must not be judged as if it were. 
Suppose we knew but a part of the wish, and if it 
ran ‘I caught myself wishing that I were accursed 
from Christ,’ none of us could believe that St. Paul 
ever said it, lor his words mean all they can mean. 
They mean a devotion to perdition, a pai ting final 
and fateful from the Lord Jesus Christ. Such se- 
paration could never be. Christ would take care of 
that, as the Apostle well knew when he came to 
himself from this strange and noble madness. But 
he meant that he was willing to make the supreme 
sacrifice for his brethren. It was, of . course, an 
impossible prayer, but he came nearer Christ than 
ever in the very hour when he dreamed tliat he was 
ready for estrangement ; his heart was aching up to 
the Master all the time, and the Master knew it. 

III. On what did this love, this vehement love 
for souls, rest itself? It rested on his love lor Christ, 
and his knowledge of what Christ could do in and 
for the souls that were dying for want of Him. It 
is this passion of St. Paul that we need to revive 
in our churches to-day. There is very much that 
has weakened it. A failing sense of sin and peril 
and retribution, a dim understanding of what Christ 
was and is, make themselves but too evident in the 
Church of to-day. Indeed, for pictures of the re- 
tribution of sin it would be more profitable to turn 
to the trumpery novel of the moment than to many 
a sermon. It is from the world that some of the 
deepest words on sin and retribution come to us. 

But St. Paul had the mind of Christ. His passion 
for souls meant that he knew the desolating thirst of 
mankind and the Fountain of living waters that 
would quench its thirst. The gulf was deep be- 
tween man and God, but trust in Christ would bring 
union with Christ, and pardon to the sinner, and life 
to the dead. So when SC Paul saw his brelbren 
turning" away Irora Christ, it was with a bewildc ri‘d 
agony of mind, with a sense of desolation so pro- 
found, that it would have prostrated the failing spirit 
had it not been cast at the feet of the Lord Most 
High, the God Most Mighty, the Holy and Most 
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Mercifol SaTioar.- -W. RoaisnoN Nicoix, Sunday 
Evening, p. 67. 

*1 could wiidi that myself were accursed from Christ for my 

brethren, my kinsmen according^ to the flesh/ — Romans 

IX. 3. 

What did Paul mean ? Accui*sed from Christ ? 
What eould he mean save that he was willing to be 
damned to save those whom he loved. Why not? 
Why should not a man be willing to be damned for 
others ? The damnation of a single soul is shut up 
in itself, and may be the means of saving not only 
others but their children and a whole race. Dainna- 
tion I . . . ‘ And yet, if it is to save — if it is to save 
Robert,* thought Michael, ‘ God give me strength — I 
could endure it Did not the Son Himself venture to 
risk the wrath of the Father that He might redeem 
man ? What am I ? What is my poor self? ’ And 
Michael determined that night that neither his life 
in this world nor in the next, if he could rescue his 
child, should be of any account. . . . He questioned 
himself and his oracle further. What could Paul 
mean exactly ? God could not curse him if he did 
no wrong. He could only mean that he was willing 
to sin and be punished provided Israel might live. 
It was lawful then to tell a lie or to perpetrate 
any evil deed in order to protect his child. — From 
Mark Rutherfobd’s story of Michael Trevanion, in 
Miriam's Schooling and other Papers, 

You may do, for reward, something that on the out- 
side looks like doing good, but it is not doing good, 
because the will is selfish — your heai't is set on your 
own pleasure and comfort, and not on a substantial 
good for its own sake. A man who really thought 
of nothing but getting safe to heaven would be as 
bad as a man in a shipwreck who thought of nothing 
but getting himself siife into a boat There are a few 
mich people, I daresay. But, of course, most people 
are better than they make out. When they speak 
of rewaixl and punishment, they do not mean merely 
pleasures and pains ; they mean, in part at least, the 
goodness whicn causes the pleasure, and the badness 
vhich causes the pain. We can see that true Chris- 
tians have never thought the reward the chief thing. 
St Paul was ready to give up his own reward, to be 
accursed from ChiTst, ii that would save the soul he 


‘ That this heroic soul had now come to look upon 
his life as a sacrifice to be given in atonement for the 
sins of his fellow-countrymen in Egypt is beyond 
dispute. “ I feel that all these wrongs can only be 
washed out in blood,*’ he wi’ote from Jerusalem in th(r 
end of 1883. A few months later, writing on 4th 
March from Khartoum, he uses these words — than 
which there are none more memorable in all his life : 
‘‘ May our Lord not visit us as a nation for our sins, 
but may His wrath fall on me, hid in Christ. This 
is my frequent prayer, and may He spare these 
people, ancl bring them to peace. *^* 

In Cromwell’s first speech to the Little Parliament 
of 1653 he uses the same passage order to inculcate 
a gracious, unselfish bearing towards the various 
classes of people in the nation. ‘I confess I have 
sometimes said, foolishly it may be : I had rather 
miscarry to a believer than an unbeliever. This inav 
seem a paradox : — but let’s take heed of doing th.it 
which is evil to either I Oh, it God fill your hearts 
with such a spirit as Moses had, and as Paul hnd, — 
which was not a spirit for believers only, but tor tlie 
whole people I Moses, he could die tor them ; wish 
himself blotted out of Ood's Book : Paul could wish 
himself accursed for his countrymen after ike flesh. 
So full of affection were their spirits unto all.’ 

Rekrrences. — IX. 3. — A. M. Pairbairn, Christian JVorld 
Pulpit., vol. li. p. 273. W. Robertson Nicoll, Ten Minute 
SermonSy p. 280. IX. 4. — Expositor (6tli Series), vol. viii. p. 
37. IX. 6-9. — Ibid, (4th Series), vol. ix. p. 418. IX. 11, 12. 
--J. Wright, The Guarded Gate^ p. 55. 

* Jacob have I loved, but Esau have I hated.'— -R omans ix. 13 . 

‘That meeting between the brothers,* says Dinah 
Morris in Adam Bede^ ‘ where Esau is so loving and 
generous, and Jacob so timid and distrustful, notwith- 
standing his sense of the Divine favour, has always 
touched me greatly. Truly, I have been tempted 
sometimes to say that Jacob was of a mean spirit. 
But that is our trial — we must learn to see the good 
in the midst of much that is unlovely.* 

References. — IX. 13. — M. Biggs, Practical Sermons on 
Old Testament Subjects^ p. 63. Spurgeon, SermonSy yol. v. No. 
239. W, Robertson Nicoll, Ten Minute Sermotis, p. 289. 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. xii. p. 158. 


loved. And to go from great things to small, there 
is a fine scene in a novel which I once read. A young 
man it afraid to go to the rescue of some people in 
a flood, because he has a conviction that if‘ he is 
drowned there, he will go to hell. And the old man, 
an old Scotchman, to whom he tells this, shouts out 
to him in reply, * Better be damned doing the will of 
God than saved doing nothing This is the instinct 
of true religion revolting against the false docptrine 
of rewards; and I believe that this revolt has the 
sympathy of all true Christians. — Peof. B. Bosanquet’s 
assays and Addresses, p. 111. 

At the close of the eighth chapter of his Life of 
Oensral Gordon, Sir William Butler sums up his 
nero’s feelings during the last siege of Khartoum. 


will have mercy on whom I will have mercy.'— Romans 
IX. 15. 

James Guthrie, minister of Stilling, who was hung 
at the Cross of Edinburgh in 1661, had this epistle 
read to him before his death by his rnan-seiwant, and 
when the reader came to this verse, he cried out in 
tears : ‘ James, James, halt there, for I have nothing 
but that to lippen to I* 

* It is of God that showeth mercy. —R omans ix. i5. 

See this verse discussed in Bunyan’s Grace Ahovmd- 
ing, secs. 68-60. 

Rbferbnces. — IX. 16. — G. Jackaon, Ckngtiam World 
Pulpit, vol. Ivi. p. 113. Spurgeon, Semume, vol. viii. No. 
442. ,JX. n, --Expositor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 120. IX, 
19. — *lhid, (7th Series), vol. v. p. 551. IX. 21. — Ibid, voL 
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Vv. 9, 10. 


ii. p. 99. IX. 22.— /Wfi. vol. i. p. 2a IX. 23, 24.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. vi. No. 327. IX. 25. — Sturgeon, 
Sermons, vol. zxxix. No. 2295. IX. 25, 26. — Expositor (6th 
Series), vol. v. p. 87. IX. 28. — Ibid* (4th Series), vol. iii. 
p. 121. IX. 30-33.— Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxiii. No. 
1961. IX. 33. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. x. No. 571. X. 1. 

— H. Arnold Thomas, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvii. p. 
an. X. 1-3. — E. A. Stuart, His Dear Son and other Seimons, 
p. 121. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxii. No. 1899. X. 3. — 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxvii. No. 2214. Expositor (4th 
Series), vol. iv. p. 186 X. 4. — Bishop Creighton, Christian 
py arid Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 401. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxii. 
No. 1325. Expositor (5th Series), vol. v. p. 30 ; ibid* (6th 
Series), vol. iv. • p. 92 ; ibid, vol. vii. p. 241 ; ibid* vol. viii. 
p. 135. X. 5-9. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxix. No. 1700. 

THE PRESENT BLESSING 

* For Moses writeth that the man that doeth the righteous- 
ness which is of the law shall live thereby. But the 
righteousness which is of faith saith thus, Say not in thy 
hea^ Who shall ascend unto heaven ? (^at is, to bring 
Christ down :) or. Who shall descend into the abyss ? (that 
is, to bring Christ up from the dead). But what saith it? 
The word is nigh tnee^ in thy mouth, and in thy heart : 
that is, the word of faith, which we preach : because if 
thou i^alt confess with thy mouth Jesus as Lord, and shalt 
believe in thy heart that God raised Him from the dead, 
thou shalt be saved : for with the heart man believeth unto 
righteousness; and with the mouth confession is made 
unto salvation. For the Scripture saith, Whosoever be- 
lieveth on Him shall not be put to shame.’— Romans x. 5-11 
(R.V.). i 

Whatevke difficulty the conunentiitor may find in 
this adoption by the Apostle of the words of the law- 
giver, the evangelical import of the pa&sage is both 
clear and rich. The redemption in Christ is set forth 
with marvellous plainness and power. Note the three 
leading characteristics of His great salvation. 

I. It 18 marked by clearness. The ninth verse 
gives the true Apostles’ creed, ‘ Because if thou shalt 
confess with thy mouth Jesus as Lord, and shaft 
believe in thy heaid; that God raised Him from the 
d ead, thou shalt be saved ’. It is a definite creed. All 
have heard of the lament of the dying German meta- 
physician : ‘Only one man in Germany uiuierstands 
my philosophy, and he does nut understand it ’. But 
the oiessage of Christ does iiot call upon us to grasp 
abstruse and incomprehensible speculations ; only to 
accept simple, definite, historical facts. It is a skort 
creed. It is a simple creed. * With the heart man 
believeth unto righteousness.’ Here is the grand 
point too often overlooked. We approach religion 
as though it were a science to l>e dealt with intellectu- 
ally, as other sciences are, whereas it is in a special 
sense the sphere of the heart. As we know God 
chiefly through our heart, so with the heart we must 
understand and appropriate the salvation which He 
has wrought out for us in Christ. 

II. It is marked by nearness. ‘ It is in thy mouth,' 
All the great words summed up in the one word 
‘salvation ’ are in our mouth, ana have been in our 
month since our earliest days. ‘And in thy heart* 

W e need not gaze into heaven or peer into the abyss ; 
Go 1 is already within us, seeking to effect the purpose 
of His will. The energy necessary to save and perfect 
lies even now latent, dormant within. The difficulty 
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is not to find Christ, it is to avoid Him ; the difficulty 
is not to get Him into our life, but to keep Him out 

III. It is marked by freenesa Genius is for Kha 
few, whilst in the redemption of the soul the same 
Loi^ over aU is rich unto all who call upon Him. In 
mythology we read of one of the gods fettering a 
terrible wolf with a thread of silk : with the softer, 
more ethereal thread of faith working by love Christ 
tames the wildness of our nature, and winsomely 
leads us along the lilied pathways of purity and 
peace. 

We do not offer a salvation far off, but here. We 
do not offer a salvation far off, but now. The poet 
speaks of running back to fetch the age of gold, but 
we need not traverse nineteen centuries to find Clu’ist ; 
He has annihilated time, and stands at our side 
mighty to save. — W. L. Watkinson, The Bane and 
the Antidote, p. 187. 

Rkpkrknces.— X. 6. — J. S. Bartlett, Sermons, p. 108. X. 
6-9. — F. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. vi. p. 63. X. 7* — Expositor 
(4th Series), vol. iii. pp. 245, 369 ; ibid* (5th Series), voL viL 

p. 222. 

* If thou shalt confess with thy mouth Jesus as Lord.*— Ron am 

X. 9. 

Skk Augustine’s Confessions, book viil iL, and 
Clough’s fine poem, A Protest, 

BELIEF AND CONFESSION 

* If thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesna, and 

shalt believe in thine heart that God hath raised Him from 
the dead, thou shalt be saved. For with the heart man 
believeth unto rig^hteousness ; and with the mouth confes- 
sion is made unto salvation.’ — Romans x. 9, 10. 

With the mouth, Confes.sion ; with the heart, Belief. 
Thei-e are, says St. Paul, in the act of faith two 
moments, that of believing, that of confessing : they 
are two and not one. 

There is centre^'and there is cii*cumference, there is 
fact and the name which echoes the fact, thought and 
the action which it genders, vision and the art which 
externalises it, a Belief in the heart and Confession 
with the mouth, communion held with God and this 
communion made known to oneself and to the 
brethren ; lastly, there is the life of the soul, which 
is our faith, and there is the language whereby we 
live it, which is our creed. 

I. Creed enables the prsonal life, in religion but 
also in all else. The difficulties arise not over the 
private creed, but the public : it is hete that a man’s 
faith is gauged by his fellows, and is approvt*d or 
reprobated. So let us ask what is the Creed, when 
recited in public and in common. Is it then still a 
language, still an instrument enabling life, but the 
Ifie of a community. 

We will consider what it is that happens when the 
worshippers turn eastward and utter together, ‘ I be- 
lieve in God the Father’. What are they doing? 
Loading the air with vibrations of sound ? Charging 
the minds of listeners with vibrations of thought? 
Much more than that We are doing an act of will, 
and an act not of the private will but the public, thv 
will of the Church of cWVt H it 014^ Father Whow 
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I in the midst of the congregation declare, not my 
Father, as in my chamber. The thing which I will 
is that my fellow-believers throughout the Church 
Universal, and I myself with them, should be one in 
common sonship to the Father of all. 

‘ I believe in Jesus Christ,* Who redeemed us. 
-/^ain I declare and I will and pui-pose the redemp- 
tion of the world by Jesus Christ, the Son, Who for 
U8 men and for ov/r salvation became man. The 
Redeemer, whose day I rejoice to see, is the Redeemer 
of all living, yea, of the groaning and travailing 
creation. The Passion, which by declaring my belief 
in Him I consent to share, is a Passion not only of 
Christ in me, but of Christ in the Church ; a Passion 
which puts to the cross, and racks and breaks and 
buries into life the whole organism of the Body of 
Christ The thing I will is that my fellow-members of 
His body, and with them I, should be made conform- 
able to the death of Jesus, which is a death unto life. 

And when last I declare that ‘I believe in the 
Holy Ghost,* Who sanctifies, I do not declare and 
purpose the enlightenment of my sole mind, as might 
some self-sent prophet, but of the collective mind of 
all who are in Christ ; nor the kindling of my own 
heart's fire, but of the fire on the deep and wide 
heart of humanity summed in Christ, with my own 
spark kindled from it; nor a nerving only of my 
single will, but a massed will of the holy common- 
wealth. The unction of the Spirit is an anointing not 
of a believer’s single head, but a dew that lights on all 
the breadth and length of the heavenly kingdom, like 
as the dew of Hermon which fell upon the hill of Zion. 

II. There Is no question of re-writing, of modeniis- 
ing the creeds, as some would propose, offering us 
samples of how to do it, which do not attract, ''Phis 
must not be done, unless the life of the symbolism 
were at stake. It must nrft be done, because the life 
of the Church must be continuous, and this continuity 
requires fixity in the formula of the life : a watch- 
word or signal cannot be changed, only because a new 
one might he convenient for a modern and for the 
moment And it must not be done because an ancient 
speech is also consec^rate, and has power, has a pure 
and holy and wholesome magic on the will of the 
commonwealth, and to change it would be to unnerve 
the sanctions of the creed. 

But, last, it does not need to be done, because 
there are some truths which can be told in words 
which do not need re-writing, which do not grow old, 
but have eternity, or what is, for any mortal man’s 
interest, etemal.--J. Huntley Skrine, Sermons to 
Pastors and Masters^ p. 36. 

Refbrenoes. — X. 9. — F. Pigou, Chriitian World Pulpit^ 
vol. li. p. 366. Spurgeon, Sermons, voL xxxii. No. 1898. 
ExpositCT (6th Series), vol. v. p. 46 ; ibid, vol. viii. p. 346. 
X. 9, 10.— W. P. Du Bose, The Gospel According to St, Paul, 
p. 46 . C. Perren, Rmval Sermons in Outline, p. 264. 

* With the heart man beheveth onto righteousnesa* — Romans 

X. io« 

To a world distracted by hostile creeds and colliding 
philosophies, it [Christianity^' taught its doctrines, 


not as a human speculation but as a Divine revela- 
tion, authenticated much less by reason than by 
faith. ‘With the heart man believeth unto 
righteousness;’ ‘He that doeth the will of My 
Father will know the doctrine, whether it be of 
God ’ ; ‘ Unless you believe you cannot understand ’ ; 
‘ A heart naturally Christian ’ ; ‘ The heart makes 
the theologian,* are the phrases which best express 
the first action of Christianity upon the world. 
Like all great religions, it was more concerned with 
modes of feeling than with modes of thought. — 
Lecky, History of Ev/ropean Morals, m. 

Reperkncesb.— X. 10. — S. A. Efiot, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. lx. p. 23. H. Allen, Penny Pulpit, No. 1647, p. 217. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. ix. Nos. 519 and 620, and vol. Hi 
No. ^11. X. 11. — IhuL vol. xxxvi. No. 2146. X. 12.— 
Lyman Abbott, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Iviii. p. 123 
X. 13.— Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. iii. No, 140. X. 14, 16.— 
76ta. vol. xxxix. No. 2327. X. 14-17.— C. S. Horne, JRe/o- 
tionships of Life, p. 139. 

‘ How shall they preach, except they be sent ? ’—Romans x. 15. 
The time had now arrived when it was necessary foi 
Addison to choose a calling. Everything seemed to 
oint his course towards the clerical profession. His 
abits were regular, his opinions orthodox. Hi? 
college had large ecclesiastical preferment in its gift 
and boasts that it has given at least one bishop to 
almost every see in England. Dr. I^ancelot Addison 
held an honourable position in the Church, and had 
set his heart on seeing his son a clergyman. — 
Macaulay. 

Compare Earle’s description in his Microcosmo- 
graphy of the career of a younger brother. ‘ If his 
annuity stretch so far, he is sent to the university, 
and with great heartburning takes upon him the 
ministry, as a profession he is condemned to by his 
ill fortune.’ 

Rbperbnoss. — X. 16. — H. R. Heywood, Sermons an^( Ail 
dresses, p. 138. A. P. Stanley, Canterbury Sermons, p. 1. J. 
Baines, Sermons, p. 86. 

* But they did not all hearken to the glad tidings. For Isaiah 
saith, Lord, who hath believed our report ? ’—Romans x. 
16. 

The Roman senators conspired against Julius Caesar, 
to kill him. That very next morning, Artemidoru.s, 
Caesar’s friend, deliver^ him a paper, desiring him 
to peruse it, wherein the whole plot was discovered ; 
but Caesar complimented his life away, beipgso taken 
up to return the salutations of such people as met 
him in the Way, that he pocketed the paper, among 
other petitions, as unconcerned therein ; and so, going 
to the senate-house, was slain. The world, flesh, and 
devil have a design for the de.struction of men ; we 
ministers bring our people a letter, God’s Word, 
wherein all the conspiracy is revealed. ‘ But who 
hath believed our report ? ’ Most men are so busy 
about worldly delights, they are not at leisure tc 
listen to us or read the letter ; but there, alas I run 
headlong to their own ruin and destruction. — F uilsr. 

Kbfbkencbs. — X. 16. — Spurgeon, Sermons, voL xlvlii. No. 
2804. X. 17.— W. E. Barton, Ch/Hetim World Pulpit^ voL 
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IL p. 83. W. H. Hutobinga, Smnork SJuiche$^ p. 228. 
Spurgeon, Sermom^ vol. zviii. No. 1031. Sxpoiitar (5tb 
Seriee), rol. ri p. 6. X. 20, 21. — Spurgeon, Srnnoni^ toI. 
hr. No. 207. X. 21. — J. Keble, Smrumsfor tks Hciff fPiwfc, 
p, 126. X 26. — EoDpontor (6tb Series), yol. ir. p. 439. XI. 

toL xL p. 40. XI. 2.— H. Jones, ChruUan World 
PulpUf toL xliT. p. 138. Expontar (4th Series), roi. iz. p. 
422. 

TUB DOCTRINE OP ELECTION 
* A impnaiit nooerding to the election of grace.'— R omams xi. 5. 

Thx arg^ent of the three chapters of the Epistle 
to the Romans, the reading of which we conclude 
this morning, is one of the most difficult of the Bible. 
It suggests problems concerning the moral govern- 
ment of Grod which perplex, if thej do not appal, the 
mind which entertains them. 

I. Now it was one of those deep problems that 
confronted the mind of St Paul when he had sur- 
rendered to the victorious Christ and hcul been received 
into the fellowship of His disciples in the Straight 
Street at Damascus. Never for a moment did he 
waver in his ^legiance to the exalted Nazaiene or 
doubt the reality of the vision, to which from the 
fii*st he had not been disobedient But the blinding 
of his natural sight in the early hours of his new and 
startling experience was typical of that readjustment 
of focus which the strange and marvellous fact, thrust 
thus unexpectedly into his spiritual consciousness, 
detnanded of the exclusive Phcuisee when he found 
himself called .to be a universal missionary to the 
nations. He had now to meet the prejudice which 
hitherto he had shared. If Jesus, with his subvereive 
claim, were indeed the Messiah, as by his conviction 
no less than by his allegiance he was now bound to 
declare Him, why this obstinate rejection on the pai't 
of Israel itself ? This is a problem which must present 
itself under various aspects in every age to the 
followers of the Crucified, when they are brought face 
to face, as we are in Manchester to-day, with the 
stubborn, pei'sistent fact of the Hebrew race, which, 
thrusting itself into our commerce, our government, 
our social life, yet maintains the identity of its ex- 
clusive customs, its worahip of the God of Abraham, 
its obstinate refusal of the cross of Christ. No one 
can ignore the Hebrew people. No one can deny 
to them a seal of God which puts many Christians 
to shame, a genius for religion which makes it the 
crowning characteristic of the race. No attitude to- 
wards them is more unworthy of the philosopher or 
the historian than that antipathy which is the sad in- 
heritance of centuries nominally Christian, and with 
which the Gentile has abundantly repaid the proud 
superiority of the Jew. 

II. If we are to undemtand the argument by which 
St. Paul vinJicates the righteousness of God in His 
dealings with the chosen people, we must first of all 
be in sympathy with his spiritual apprehension of the 
power and love of Christ. Those whose faith is an 
inherited tradition rather than a living exjierience 
ma\ well rise from the problems of the world's re- 
ligious beliefs in the spirit of intellectual scepticism. 


God’s purpose of love must first of all meet you, my 
brother, in the practical issues of your personal life 
before you can discuss its methods and its mystery in 
relation to the universal history of mankind. By the 
very limitations of your human destiny which involve 
you in the responsibilities for which God calls you to 
account, the sins for which Clirist atones, the guilt 
from which the cross redeems, you are precluded from 
occupying the position of the impartial critic of the 
relations between God and His world. St. Paul 
only began to write the ninth chapter of the Romans 
when he had finished the wonderful eighth. ‘The 
law of the spirit of life in Chi ist Jesus hath made me 
free from the law of sin and death.’ Only when he 
had i*eceived the assurance for himself that to them 
that are in Christ Jesus there is no condemnation ilid 
the me.ssage of the redemptive love for the world 
shed the light of its benediction over the tangled 
story of the painful earth. So the rejection of God’s 
ancient people is itself luminously explained by the 
Apostle, as evidence not of the caprice, still less of 
the impotence, of a faithless Creator, but of those 
unfailing methods which in every age have mai ked 
the progress of God’s universal purpose of redemption. 

(а) And fii'st there is the Divine method of selec- 
tion. God works ‘according to election’. God is 
choosing every day, every hour, every moment Two 
men are in one bed ; two women grinding at the 
mill; one is taken, the other left. And it is this 
selective method of Divine working which St. Paul 
sees in the ancient history of Israel. God never givf s 
away the mode in which He will be true to Ills 
own promises. He is able of the very stones to rai^e 
up children to Abraliam. That is what he means 
when he compares the story of Jacob and Ksau. 
Children of one birth — surely they, at least, might 
claim an equal share in the blessing of Abraham. 
But, even when St. Paul wrote, the facts of history 
were irrefragabla And to-day the Bedouin scours 
the bairen sand, the hand of the Israelite is on the 
forces which move the world. We are always telling 
our Lord God how He must fulfil His Woi (i, and He 
is always disappointing our faithless and unfounded 
claim. 

(б) The second principle of Divine action upon 
which St Paul insists is the old prophetic te aching of 
the remnant This again is univereal in its applica- 
tion. The infallibility of majorities is no more a 
fact of the eternal order than the Divine right of 
kings. If Caesar is not Divine, neither is the voice 
of the people the voice of God. A critical investiga- 
tion of the contents of Chiistianity, an impartial view 
of the origins of the Church, reveal its character, not 
as a protest against the Hebrew polity^ but as a true 
and legitimate expansion of the commonwealth of 
Israel. And what would Christianity have het n 
without that spiritual genius which passed with the 
faithful remnant across the breach which Christ had 
made in the middle wall of partition which separated 
the Gentile from the household of God ? A shallow 
estimale of missionary effort as a narrow commercial 
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enterprise is content to measure values in the kingdom 
of Grod by repeating the unworthy statement that it 
costs £3000 to convert a J ew. Two thousand pounds I 
Why, it cost a miracle to convert St. Paul, but the 
worx was cheap at the price. Millions have had 
reason to give tnanks for the ^ remnant according to 
the election of grace’. That remnant is the promise 
of the future which St Paul himself greeted from afar. 
‘ If the casting away of them be the reconciling of 
the world, what shall the receiving of them be but 
life from the dead 1 ’ 

(c) And lastly, the act by which God redeems is an 
act of grace. The power of the cross, its immense cl ai m 
on the adoring gratitude of the children of men, is 
the wonder of the free favour of a loving Father which 
is there displayed. * Not by works done in righteous- 
ness which we did ourselves but according to His 
mercy He saved us.* — J. G. Simpson, The Ouardian^ 
19th August, 1910. 

RspaaBNoiis. — XI. 7 . — ETipontor (Jth Series), vol. v. p. 67. 
XI. 11. — Ibid, (4th Series), vol. ix. p. 424. XI. 12 . — IhidL 
(6th Series), vol. vii. p. 268. XI. 13.— /Wd. (4th Series), 
vol. i. p. 79 ; iind, (0th Series), vol. viii. p. 236. XI. 16. — 
G. C. Lorimer, Ghriatictn IVorli Pulpily vol. liv, pp. 206, 220. 
XI. 16-21 . — Expotitor (4th Series), vol. vii. p. 369. XI. 17- 
24.— /Wd. (6th Series), vol. xi. p. 16. XL 22.— J. A. aW 
snder, Ths Gotpd of Jesu% GhrUt^ p. 174. Expositor (6th 
Series), vol. viii. p! 130 ; ibid, vol. x. p. 177. XL 26. — Ibid, 
vol. vii. p. 268. XI. 26, 26.— D. Heagle, That Blessed Hope, 
p. 90. XL 26 . — Expositor (4th Series), voL i. p. 141. XL 
29. — Ibid, (6th Series), voL viii. p. 420. XL 32. — J. Carter, 
Preacher*s Magamns, vol. xvii.. p. 367. Bishop Browne, Ser- 
vums on the AUmement, p. 1. 

THE DEPTH OP GOD’S WEALTH 
* O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge 
of God I how nnsearchable are His judgments, and His 
ways past finding out 1 '—Romans xi. 33. 

It is a familiar thought ot the Old Testament that it 
is not possible to give anything to God, because every- 
thing 18 already Hia While the contemplation of hu- 
man wealth is apt to provoke envy, covetousness, and the 
evils into which the love of money leads, it is pos.sibIe 
that the contemplation of the Divine wealth may en- 
laige our minds and liberate us from all the cramping 
and paralysing effects of greed. Nothing has a more 
salutary and sobering effect than to bring forcibly 
before the mind this universal ownership of God ; to 
pass through the possessions of the worm and to mark 
on each thing in succession the owner’s name, lliough 
the world and its contents is but a grain of His wealth, 
it is certain that everything here, without exception, 
belongs to Him. 

I. Now as this depth of God begins to be revealed 
to us, does it not invest with a cerbiin absurdity our 
strident proprietary claims? I’he greater part of 
men seem to be entirely occupied in obtaining what 
can by no possibility belong to them ; clutching at 
goods whic^ prove to be inalienably another’s ; and 
mvolving themselves in the terrible responsibility of 
using what is not theira Whdfs Mvm^b Mine, is 
the title of a noble book of George Macdonald’s. 
The gi.st of the book is to show that the apparent 


truism is indeed a fallacy. The truth is exactly the 
opposite ; what’s mine is not mine, it is God’s. 

II, Let us state this truth now emerging into si^ht 
a little more carefully. For any man to own anything 
without reference to God, the real Owner, involves 
a spiritual offence, which may easily develop into a 
spiritual disease ; and the disease may soon be mortal. 
The effect of the love of money is seen in degradation, 
bondage, misery, crime, spiritual death. 

III. But there is also a mystery of love in this 
depth of the Divine wealth. Christ always laid stress 
on the thought that we should not be of anxious 
mind about material things. The heavehlv Father 
will clothe and feed His children. What a lament- 
able illusion is that which custom, the unbelief of the 
world, and personal sin, have thrown around our eyes ! 
A great part even of Christian people ai*e constantly 
worried about ways and means, and have no faith in 
the depth of the wealth of God. How utterly mis- 
placed is your anxiety, how essentially Godless is your 
woiTy ! Look into the depth of the wealth nf God, 
and have faith in Him. — U. F. Horton, The Trinity, 
p. 67. 

* O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge 

of 'God! ' — Romans xi. 33. 

When all is said and done the rapt saint is found 
the only logician. Not exhoii;ation, not argument, 
becomes our life, but paeans of joy and praise. — 
Emerson. 

‘ I FOUND it,’ says Adam Bode in George Eliot's 
romance, * better for my soul to be humble before 
the mysteries of God’s dealings, and not be making 
a clatter about what I could never undei*stand.’ 

One truth discovered, one pang of regret at not 
being able to express it, is better than all the fluency 
and flippancy in the world. — H azlitt. 

Nowhere so much as in the wi-itings of St Paul, and 
in that great Apostle’s greatest work, the Epistle to 
the Romans, has Pui’itanism found what seemed to 
furnish it with the one thing needful, ^nd to give it 
canons of tioiths absolute and final. Now, all writ- 
ings, as has been already said, even tlie most precious 
writings and the most fruitful, must inevitably, from 
the very nature of things, be but contributions to 
human thought and human development, wliich ex- 
tend wider than they do. Indeed St. Paul, in tlie 
very !^istle of which we are speaking, shows, when, he 
asks, Who hath known the mind of the f^ord? who 
hath known, that is, the love and Divine order of 
things in its entirety — that he himself acknowledges 
this fully. — M. Arnold, Culture and Anarchy, 

* How unsearchable are His judgments, and Hit ways past 

finding out I ’—Romans xi. 33. 

We see His working and we sorrow : the end of His 
counsel and working both hidden, and underneath 
the ground, and therefore we cannot believe. Even 
amongst men, we see hewn stones, timber, and a 
hundred scattered parcels and pieces of our house, 
all under-tools, hammers, and axes, and saws ; yet 
the l^use, the beauty and the use of so many 
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lodgings and ease-rooms, we neither see nor under- 
stand for the present ; these are but in the mind 
and heart of the builder as yet We see red earth, 
unbroken clods, furrows, and stones ; but we see not 
the summer, lilies, roses, the beauty of a garden. — 
Samukl Rutherford. 

* How unsearchable are His juds^ments, and His ways past 

finding out I —Romans xi. 33. 

When Richard Baxter was dying, someone reminded 
him of the good which his works had produced. 
He replied, ‘ I was but a pen in God’s hands, and 
what praise is due to a pen ? ’ When extremity of 
pain constrained him to pray for release, he would 
check himself with the words, ‘ It is not fit for me 
to prescribe-^^to/isn Thou wilt, what Thou wilt, 
ana how Thou wilt ! ' * Oh, how unsearchable are 

His ways, and His paths post finding out! the 
reaches of His Providence we cannot fathom ! Do 
not think the worse of religion for what you see me 
suffer.’ When asked how he did, he replied — 
Almost well. — Dr. Stoughton, History of Religion 
in England, voL v. p. 135. 

knPBBENCBs. — XI. 33. — J. Budgen, Parochial Sei-mons, vol. 
IL p. 142. Expositor (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 320. 

* For of Him and through Him and to Him are all things, to 

^ whom be glory for ever.’— R omans xi. 36. 

The motto of Whittier’s poem The Overheart. 

RiraRBNCBS. — XI. 36. — Archbishop Maclagan, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 72. Spurgeon, /Sm/iorw, vol, x. No. 
672 . 

THE LIVING SACRIFICE 

* 1 beseech you, therefore^ brethr^, by the mercies of God, that 

ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable 

unto God, which is your reasonable service.'— -Romans 

XIl. I. 

The Sacrifice God Requires. 

‘That ye present your bodies.’ Our bodies, that 
is, the life of our bodies ; for if we give our bodies 
as an offering, we give all that belongs to the body. 
The sacrifice God requires is that of the life. He 
demands a life devoted to Him. 

(а) The life may he given to business, but this 
must be given to Him, and so the employment of 
our hands and minds made holy. 

(б) The life may he given to science, but it must 
not be a Christless science. 

(c) The life may be given to theology, but it 
must not be a theology with God left out 

He will have the life or nothing. All the powers 
of mind, memory, will, which work through the 
bodily organisation ; all the power of muscle, nerve, 
and brain. As Chrysostom strikingly says : ‘ Let 
not the eye see evil, and it is become a sacrifice ; let 
not the tongue speak what is shameful, and it is be- 
come profitable ; let not the hand do a lawless deed, 
it is become a whole bumt-off*ering ’. 

IL The Sacrifice God Accepts. — It must be — 

(a) A living sacrifice. — By some an antithesis is 
here found to the offering of the slain bodies of 
animals. But animals were brought and laid on the 
altar alive and then slain. The real meaning is, 


that tjie whole body, with the vivifyiM soul in it, 
is to be constantly made a sacrifice to and His 
service. . Our bodies may be brought as dead offer- 
ings. The eyes may be cast down in an assumed 
humility, ‘ the pride that apes humility ’ ; the hands 
may be folded in prayer, but the heart far from God ; 
the lips may move and the heart be silent. Thus 
all our works may be dead works, llie sacrifice we 
are to present must be instinct with the soul of true 
piety and love of God, 

(6) A holy sacrifice . — That which we bring to 
God we separate from all common and profane uses. 

In bringing our bodies as a sacrifice we engage our- ^ 
selves Co God’s service, to obedience to His will and 
the furtherance of His honour. Heathens have 
offered their bodies to God in the most varied ways. 
The Fakirs in India think to do God an extraordinary 
service by depriving their bodies of proper care and 
nourishment, or covering themselves with mud, or 
crippling their limbs in an unnatural way. The 
I^rd our God demands our body, hut He is holy, 
and such our sacrifice must be. It must be unstained 
by wilful guilt This living, holy sacrifice is ac- 
ceptable to God. Even heathen writers have had 
limpses of the truth that the only sacrifice that can 
e well pleasing to God is the sacrifice of the heart, 
of the whole man, nnd that animal sacrifices were 
only acceptable as expressive of this higher spiritual 
offering. 

(c) A spiritual sacrifice . — The words, * which is 
your reasonable service,’ have been often taken to 
mean that whilst the offering of animals was with 
natural unwillingness on the part of the beasts that 
were forcibly brought, the Christian’s ottering is, that 
of a voluntary, reasoning agent It has also liecn 
supposed that we are to undei*stand that there is 
only sense and reason in the offering of our bodies, 
our own selves to God, and the offering of other 
things instead of our own persona is wanting in all 
reason. But the true idea seems to be that of 
Chrysostom. The expression has reference to the 
ceremonial character of the Jewish and heathen 
cultus. I'Vom the Christian is demanded an inner 
spiritual service in the place of the external character, 
the merely mechanical nature of the Jewish and 
heathen sacrifices. This is the sac rifice God requires, 
the sacrifice He accepts, and that to which the 
Apostle earnestly exhorts. 

SOME OP THE FUNDAMENTAL THINGS 

* 1 beseech you, therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, that 

ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy and well- 

pleasing, which is your reasonable service.'— Romans, xii. i. 

Here St Paul tells us in brief what he regarded as 
essential features of our holy faith ; not all of them, 
but at least three grand cardinal simplicities, which 
are a thousand times more important than the things 
commonly wrangled about The three things ai*e 
these : the winspme voice of our religion, the gi*cat 
motive to which it appeals, and the reasonable service 
which it demands. 
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I. The winsomeness of its language. ' I beseech 
you ' — St Paul struck the key-note there. It was his 
fsTOurite word — he loved to play on the gentler notes 
in presenting Clirist to men. His preaching was 
predominantly persuasive, pleading, and tender — pre- 
dominantly. it did not leave out the severities. 
There was the voice of God's wrath in it sometimes, 
tiiere were visions of the terrors of the Lord and of a 
judgment throne ; but he was always most at home 
when he assumed the gentleness of a mother. * 1 be- 
seech yoa' There is the sweet ring of that appeal 
in all his Epistles : ‘ I beseech you by the gentleness 
of Christ'; ‘I beseech you by the compassions of 
Christ ' ; ‘ We beseech you, as in Christ's stead, be 
ye reconciled to God ' ; ‘I might be bold to enjoin 
thee, but for love's sake, I rather beseech thee *. We 
are told that in preaching he lifted up his hand. 
We can almost see that raised hand. It is never a 
clenched fist ; it is never shaken in the face of a con- 
gregation ; it is stretched out as if it would lay hold 
of people and sweetly constrain them. It quivers 
with emotion, and there is the sound of tears in his 
voica ‘I ceased not,' he says, ‘day and night, for 
the space of three years, to warn every one of you with 
tears.' 

II. We have in the word ‘ mercies ' the great actu- 
ating force and persuasive of Christianity. ‘The 
mercies of God.' Our religion invites and provokes 
us to obedience and service, to pure and right living, 
in the name of all that has been done for us, and all 
that has been forgiven. We are to do the will of 
God, not for the sake of future reward, or for the 
escaping of future penalty, but because of the kind- 
ness, forbearance, immeasurable pity, and sacrificial 
love which have been bestowed upon us. ‘ I beseech 
you therefore* says St Paul. It is the conclusion of 
an argument ; it is the consequence of cerbxin thril- 
ling antecedents. He has been narrating in the pre- 
vious chapters that heart-moving story of Divine pity 
and condescension which is summed up in the words 
Incarnation and Redemption. He has caused to pass 
before us the whole drama, beginning with human 
guilt and helplessness, and leading up through the 
scenes of Calvary, to the victory over sin and death, 
to the manifestation of the sons of God and the 
assurance of life eternal. He has emphasised the 
cost in Divine love and suffering of our new liberty 
and strength, our joy and boundless hope. And then 
upon the human heart-strings which he has set qui- 
vering with emotion and gratitude he plays this 
touching and subduing note ; ‘ I beseech you, there- 
fore, by the mercies of God '. And that is always 
the most powerful and constraining appeal of our 
religioa (A Christian life is, above all things, the 
response of impassioned gratitude and obligation to 
God's sacrificial giving and forgiving. j 

Whatever other fundamentals there are, the great- 
est of them is here : * I beseech you, by the mercies 
•fGod'. 

III. And out of this come the nature and quali^ 
of the service which our religion demands of us. We 


( ai*e to give a ‘ reasonable ' service, a service which is 
the logical outcome of so much mercy and so much 
kmdness. We are to offer a willing and a living 
sacrifice There is a sharp contrast suggested be- 
tween the old Mosaic sacrifices and the new and 
better sacrifices which the regenerate soul lays at the 
Master's feet. In the one oxen and sheep were 
dragged and driven unwilling to the altar, and there 
slaughtered and presented as dead things. In the 
other there is the offering, not of a dead, unfeeling 
thing, but of a whole life, with all its affections and 
energies, doing the will of the Lord with the prompt 
obedience of love, and quivering in every nerve with 
the spirit of joy and willinghood. The mercies of 
God call for that one kind of service, and no other. 
It is the only service which could on any pretence 
be called reasonable. There has been so much will- 
ingne.ss in the mercies that there must be willinghood 
in the poor return we make. Love must be answered 1 
by love, for any other answer only wounds it ; any/ 
other answer is an insult 

If you only feel the inestimable value of Chri.st's 
redemption and the magnitude of the mercy that has 
saved you, your whole life will be banti/ed and fired 
with the spirit of glad obedience, witn righteousness, 
purity, and love, and you will endeavour to serve the 
Lord in everything, and so offer to Him that reason- 
able offering — a living sacrifice. — J. (t. Gukknhough, 
The Mind of Christ in St Paul, p. 17. 

THE REDEMPTrON OP THE BODY 

‘I beseech you, therefore, brethren, by the mercies of Grd, thdt 
ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable 
unto God.’ — Romans xn. i. 

Fundamkotally our Lord's sacrifice was a sacrifice of 
the will, but He allowed that will to execute its pur- 
pose through the body, and so our Lord does pe nance 
with His human body for all those sins that you and 
I sinned with our body as the instrument of the will 
within us. If we are to partake in fulhand have our 
share in the twofold work of redemj)tion, we must be 
in touch with Him. There are many ways in which 
we have it in our power to do penance as He did. 

I. There must be no Shirking of the Work of 
Repentance. — It all brings us into closer touch with 
Him. 

II. We must keep In Subjection this Body, cha.sten 
its desires, and check its longings fo]- unholy gratifi- 
cation. 

But is that the only way to glorify God with our 
bodies ? 

III. There must be a Dedicating of all our 
Powers — of soul, and spirit, and of body — in order 
that, recognising the claim which God has upon us, 
we may yield ourselves, body, soul, and spirit, to His 
service. 

‘By the merdca of God.*— Romans xii. 

Cromwell, in his firet speech to the Little Parliament 
of 1663 , speaks as follows : ‘And truly the Apostle in 
the twelfth of the Romans, when he has summed up 
all the mercies of God, and the goodness of God ; and 
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discovered in the foimer chapters, of the foundation 
of the gospel — he beseecheth them to ** present their 
bodies a living sacrifice . . . The Spirit is given 
for that use.’ 

‘Your reasonable service.’— R omans xii. i. 

Rkuoion is a submission, not an aspiration ; an 
obedience, notan ambition of the souL — K uskin. 

Rruoion is neither a theology not a theosophy ; it 
is more than that ; it is a discipline, a law, a yoke, an 
indissoluble engagement — J oubert. 

Rbfbrbnoss. — XII. 1. — O. A. Sowter, From Heart to Hea/rtj 
p. 176. W, F. Shaw, Sermon Sketcket for the Christian Year^ p. 
18. H. Allen, Pwny PulpU^ No. 1709, p. 711. W. H. 
Hutchings, Sermon Sketches (2nd Series), p. 88. Bishop 
Bethell, Sermons^ vol. ii. p. 117. Christianity in Daily Con- 
duct, p. 117. F. B. Woodward, Sermons (2nd Series), p. 20. 
H. H. Almond, Sermons hy a Lay Head Master, p. 166. 
W. H. Simcox, The Cessation of Proph^, pp. 224, 233, 241. 
A. P. Stanley, Sermons on Special Occasions, p. 1. Jolin Wat- 
son, The Inspiration of Our Faith, p. 122. J. B. Brown, The 
Divine Life ta Man, p. 139. Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. pp. 
42, 299. XII. 1-2. — W. R, Inge, All Saints' Sermons, 1906-7, 

p. 161 . 

TRANSFORMATION 

* Be not conformed to this world, but be ye transformed by the 
renewing of your mind, that jo may prove what is that 
good and acceptable and per^t will of God.’— Romans 

XII. 2. 

'The transfoimation here mentioned by the Apostle 
is a trarihformation all along the lines of the Christian 
daily life. You will see in the second verse what is 
the aim ot this transformation. It is that we may 
become like Christ That was God’s great design 
from the beginning. 

I. Now in what does this special ti'ansformation 
into the image of Christ consist? ‘I beseech you, 
thei’efoi'e, bre thren, by the mercies of God, that ye 
present your bodies a living sacrifice ’ — a sacrific*e the 
reality of which shall be carried out in your daily life. 
You must be transformed. And why? In order 
that you may prove the will of God, that you may 
understand what the will of God is ; so that you may 
be transformed into proving God’s will, the good, the 
perfect, the acceptable will of God. And you can 
only do this as your mind, your perception, is renewed. 
No man is a man until he becomes God-like, 
because as he becomes God-like he will fmd that God’s 
will calls into play all those powers which God gives 
to him. 

IL How is this transformation to take place? 
^ We all with open face, beholding as in a glass the 
glory of the Lord, are changed into the same image 
from gloi-y to glory, even as by the Spirit of the 
Lord.’ Just as a man looks at the customs of the 
world and meditates ufxin the maxims of the world, 
and such a man gradually becomes worldly ; so a man 
that gazes with an open face, without prejudice, with 
unveiled face, upon the glory of the life which Jesus 
eSuist lived, and sees what a glorious life it was, 
liA^’ing ali'eady been lx)m again by the Holy 
Spirit, will gradually become more ana more trans- 


formed into the image of Christ, into that glorious 
life, that life which is centred in Grod. — E. A. Stuabt, 
The Divine Presence and other Sermons, vol. vi. 

p. 118. 

* Be ye transformed . . . that ye may Drove what is that good 

and acceptable and perfect will of Cod.*— Romans xii. 2. 

When Horace Bushnell was on his death-bed, his 
wife repeated to him this text : ‘The good and |>er- 
fect and acceptable will of God*. * Yes,’ the dying 
man replied ; ^ acceptable and accepted.’ 

Rbpbrbnobs. — Xll. 2. — F. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. IL 
p. 123. J. Keblfe, Sermons for Christmas to Epiphany, p. 
396. H. R. Gamble, The Ten Virgins, p. 63. Christ iunitf 
in Daily Conduct, • p. 269. J. Bowstead, Practical SernuuLA, 
vol. ii. p. 42. A. C. Tarboltoii, Preacher's Magazine, vol. iv. 
p. 337 . Archbishop Mag:ee, Sennons at Bath, p. 212. Bishop 
Bothell, Sermons, vol. ii. pp. 134, 160. Bishop Percival, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlix. p. 186. A. P. St:uiley, 
Canterbury Sermons, p. 3.30. W. H. Simcox, The Cessation of 
Prophecy, p. 261. T. Vincent Tymms, Ghiistian World P id jdt, 
vol. li. p. 116. R. Flint, Sermons and Addresses, p. 146. 
J. S. Boone, Sermons, pp. 42, 61, 74. G. Matheson, Chn -tian 
World Pulpit, vol. Ivii. p. 241. A. Bradley, Sermons Clnr/lg 
on Character, p, 168. Bishop Gore, Christian World P id pit,' 
vol. lix. p. 161. C. Brown, God and Man, p. 187. A. Ct. 
Brooke, The Guardian, 13th January, 1911. 

THE PRE-EMINENT CHRISTIAN VIRTUE 

* 1 say to every man who is among you, not to think of himself 

more highly than he ought to mink. —Romans xii. 3. 

How may we followers of Christ learn humility ? 

I. In the first place, let me remind you, that 
humility is different to contrition. The man ron- 
vinced of sin is contrite. But Christian huinilily is 
not of necessity connected with repentance and con 
trition. It is a habit of the mind as bravery is It 
is a feature of character as generosity ia Himnlity 
thus understood is the secret of all beauty. It is also 
the secret of progress. 

II. ’The man who would learn humility must think 
(1) of God whose creature he is, and (2) of the gr(*at 
social order — the society — of which he is a member, 
which is slowly growing after the pattern of ( hrist. 
— S. A. Barnett, Chv/rch Family Newspaper, vol. 
XIV. p. 392. 

* I say to every man, not to think more highly of himself than 

be ought to think ; but to think soberly.* — Romans xii. 3. 

Bushnell writes of his experiences in Ix)ndon, th it 
his visit ‘ was just the thing I wanted. It docs not 
crush me or anything like that, but it shows me what 
a speck 1 am. Anything that malces us know the 
world lietter, and our relations to it, the ways of 
reaching mankind, what popularity is worth, how 
large the world is, and how many things it takes to 
fill it with an influence — anything which sets a man 
practically in his place is a mental good.’ 

Rrferbnobs. — XII. 3, — C. S. Horne, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 886, J, Keble, Sermons for Christmas te 
Epiphany, p. 376. Archbishop Benson, Living Theology, p. 
149. XI J. 3-5. — Church Family Newspaper, vpL xv. j>. 62. 
XII. 4, 6. — Bishop Butler, Umnan Nature and other Sermons, 
p. 9. Archbishop Benson, Sermons Preached in Wellington 
College Chapel, p. 11. 
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Vv. 4, 5, 6. 
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Ver. 10. 


CHRISTIAN IMPERIALISM 

* For efen at we have many membert in one bodv, and all the 
membera have not tl^e tame office : to we, who are many, 
are one body in Cnritt, and teverally membera one of 
another ; and bate site differing^ according to the grace 
that wat given to ut.'— R omans xii. 4, 5, 6. 

Tm ideals in which the Qiurch mutt find its life are 
also the ideals in which every community, every city, 
every nation, and every empire must find their me. 
In proportion as a nation or an empire is converted 
into a Church will it attain to true national or im- 
perial unity and power. For the empire as for the 
Church the conditions of true and permanent life and 
influence are those given in my text This I venture 
to call the true Christian Imperialism, and from our 
text I desire to point out three things in relation to 
it, namely, its principle of unity, its law of relation, 
and its manifold opulence of power. 

L Its Principal of Unity. — ‘One body in Christ* 
The Apostle Paul declared that all things in heaven 
and in earth are gathered into one in Jesus Christ 
And Jesus Himself said, ‘And I, if I be lifted up 
from the eaith, will draw all men unto Me*. The 
signal event toward which 'Christian purpose must 
move is, the transformation of the kingdom of this 
world into the kingdom of Jesus Christ. Scarcely a 
greater task can be conceived than that of teaching 
this peerless community of free nations that their 
mission in the world’s van depends, not upon material 
might, but upon allegiance to the Word of God, 
which liveth and abideth for ever. England’s great- 
ness upreared upon the faith that is in Christ, 
and if it lose that loundation, it will tumble to the 
ground like a house of cards. 

II. A few words will suffice to set forth the Law of 
Relation which is here given. As the ideal unity is 
found in Christ, so the law of mutual i-elation is 
completely known and felt in Him. In seeking this 
unity, we are led to realise that we, all the constitu- 
ent members of these far-stretching dominions, are 
severally members one of another. He is indeed 
deficient in Christian sense who cannot powerfully 
feel that in ministering the word of God to the 
colonies we are ministering to ourselves — to our own 
body, at it is in the text. Of a ti’uth we are debtors 
to all the world, but our first obligation is to animate 
with the one pulse of Christian faith all the great 
OTganised dominion to which we belong. This is our 
Jerusalem, which is our first charge in the kingdom 
of Christ. The world will gain by our doing fmt 
things first. Gk> ye into all the world beginning at 
Jerusalem. 

III. From this diversity in spiritual unity flows 
Manifold Opulence of Power. ‘All the members 
have not the same office.’ ‘ Gifts differing according to 
the grace that was given to us.' As God dowers His 
individual servants with diversity of gifts and graces 
and spiritual potencies, so does He dower His nations. 
-^OHN Thomas, Concerning the King, p. *00. 

RavBRBNOS.*— XII. 4 - 6 . — John Thomas, Ch/nstian JV orld 
PuPpU, vol. lx. p. 299. 


‘We are severally members one of another.’— R omans xii. 5. 

Speaking of the unparalleled hopefulness of humanity's 
prospects in Greece, during the years 470-446 b.c., 
when ‘the tree of human life had burst suddenly into 
flower, into that exquisite and short-lived bloom 
which seems so disturbing among the ordinary pro- 
cesses of historical gi-owth,' Professor G. G. Murrav 
attributes this, among other things, to circum- 
stance that has rarely been repeated in history — the 
fact that all the different advances appealed to help 
one another. The ideals of freedom, law, and pro- 
gress ; oi truth and beauty ; of knowledge and virtue ; 
of humanity and religion ; high things, the conflicts 
between which have caused most of the disruptions 
and despondencies of human societies, seemed for a 
generation or two at this time to lie all in one direc- 
tion. In the main, all good things went hand in 
hand. The poets and the men of science, the moral 
teachers and the hardy speculators, the great traders 
and the political reformers — all found their centre of 
life and aspiration in the same “School of Hellas," 
Athens.' 

Rbfbrbnobs. — XII. 6. — T. Sadler, Sermons for Children, 
p. 99. S. Baring-Gould, Village Preaching for a Yea/r, vol. ii. 
p. 283. H. H. Almond, Sermons by a Lay Head Master, p. 227. 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 379. XII. 6-8. — A. P. 
Stanley, Oanterbury Sermons, p. 267. XII. 7. — Archbishop 
Benson, Living Theology, p. 35. 

‘He that hileth, with diligence.*— R omans xii. 8. 

‘ I DELIBERATELY affinn,' writes Huxley in his autobio- 
graphy, ‘ that the society I fell into at school was the 
woret I have ever known. We boys were aveiage 
lads, with much the .same inherent capacity for good 
and evil as any others ; but the people who were set 
over us cared about as much for our intellectual and 
moral welfare as if they were baby-farmers. We were 
left to the operation of the struggle for existence 
among ourselves, and bullying was the least of the ill 
practices current among us.’ 

' Let love be without dissimulation.*— R omans xii. 9. 

When we do speak or converse together, it is with the 
utmost civility-T-even apparent cordiality on her part ; 
but preserve irie from such cordiality ! It is like 
handling brier-roses and may-blossom — bright enough 
to the eye, and outwardly soft to the touch, but you 
know tnere are thorns beneath, and every now and 
then you feel them too. — Annk Bronte, The Tenant 
of Wildfell Hall, xxxi. 

RnrBBBNOBS. — XII. 9. — H. S. Holland, Vital Values, p. 94. 
XII. 9-13. — J. Bateman, Sermons Preached in Guernsey, p. 
206. XII. 0’2\,^Exposii(/r (4th Series), voL lx. p. 103. 

‘ In honour preferring one another.* — R omans xii. xo, 

‘ If I had my life to live over again,’ said Horace Bush- 
nell, in his old age, ‘ there is one thing I would not do 
— I would not push.’ 

* Be tenderly affectioned one to anotiier.’— Ron AMa xifc n. 

• I OFTEN wonder,’ says Caroline Helstone in Shirleij, 
‘ whether most men resemble my uncle in their 
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domwtic relations ; whether it is necessary to be 
new and unfamiliar to them, in order to seem 
agreeable or estimable in their eyes; and whether 
it is impossible to their natures to retain a con- 
stant interest and affection for those they se^ every 
day/ 

Rspsaaifoas. — XII. 10. — H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Sunday 
SermonsttfiM for a Year^ p. 170. W. P. S. Bingham, Sermoni on 
Eatt&r SvhjecU^ p. 226. 

CHRISTIANITY AND BUSINESS 

* Not slothful in business ; fervent in spirit ; serving the Lord.* 
— Romans xii. zi. 

Thic word ‘business* has a very wide application. 
It is literally almost synonymous with activity, but 
custom has gradually restricted it to activity in 
commercial affairs, until to-day it has a technical 
meaning. To be in business to-day is a phrase 
which 18 perfectly understood and equally definite. 
Moreover, it is an important word for this country. 
We have been called, you remember, a nation of 
shopkeepers, and the thought is not untrue to much 
of our national life. We have of necessity developed 
our business in all parts of the world. The growth 
of our Empire has been largely a matter of markets, 
the discovery of new and the protection of old. And 
this fact/has been the secret of much of our most 
successful colonisation. Here is something, then, of 
the very essence of our national life, and it is of the 
very essence of Christianity that religion should 
have something to say to it It must have something 
to say. It claims the whole of life for its field. 
Therefore the two must be related. 

I. Think of the Contrast between these two, 
business and religion. What can Christianity have 
in common with business? The essence of our faith 
is unselfishness ; the essence of business is ‘ Number 
one *. The atmosphere of our faith is communion ; 
the atmosphere of business is competition. The 
contrast is all the more marked because Christianity 
has a business of its own. It has a claim upon the 
activities of men, and if there is anyone in this church 
who does not recognise this claim and see that Chris- 
tianity means a duty to do in his life, let him or her 
find such a duty at once. For a Christian who pro- 
fesses allegiance to Him who was the pattern of 
industry from His youth, and ever told men of 
arduous service ; for a Christiein who professes al- 
legiance to that Christ never to find a duty at 
his hand which his Christianity calls him to do, is 
to acknowledge himself to be spurious. A Christian 
without a business is a contradiction in terms. 
Chiistianity, then, has activities, and, at first sight, 
they are in complete contradiction to the activities 
of to-day. 

II. Moreover, the Apparent Hostility between 
Business and Religion is Accentuated by the Trend 
of Pulpit Teaching To-day. — On all sides denuncia- 
tions of the evils of commerce greet you from the 
pulpit. It is a feature of modern Christianity that 
it concerns itself increasingly with commerce, and 


that it is largely hostile. God forbid that anyone 
should strive to justify that which is wrong. But 
there is another side. There are not few but many 
sterling qualities which may’ be learned and are in 
England to-day almost solely learned through busi- 
ness. And it has seemed to me that it might be 
well to compaie this side of business with Christianity 
and to see what we Christians have got to learn to- 
day from those who follow their occupations in the 
world outside. 

III. Now Observe the Relationship between 
Business and Christianity. — (a) They are akin in 
complexity, A young man who is about to start on 
a business career may well be anxious. The problems 
of competition are always changing. The discovery 
of a new chemical, the invention of a new machim*, 
may open two paths befon* a man. One leads to 
success and the other to failure, and the choice is 
difficult. The interaction of trades, one upon another, 
introduces new difficulties. No trade can be con- 
sidered alone. We must look on each one for itself, 
but each one by the light of the big business concern 
— the trade of the whole world. In all this, you see, 
is a strange analogy to Christianity. It is true that 
among Christians there is very little competition 
as to which would be the best. Competition h(‘re 
would be a boon to life. The man who asks, ‘IIow 
can I be a good Christian?' and asks, ‘How can I 
get on ? ' is met by the same kind of difficulty. The 
Christian, too, is in the midst of uncertainty. In 
that very moment that he thinketh he standeth he 
is warned to take heed lest he fall. He is also the 
victim of interaction. Brother reacts on brother, 
congregation on congregation, and church on church. 
And so in the body, too, our delicately planned 
abilities act and react on one another. 

(6) Religion is akin to business again in its 
differing standards, Christianity is not a code of 
casuistry, a dictionary of deportment. It is a rule of 
life which tells a man to govern his -life uncertain 
principles, but the man has got to choose. He will 
find the different standards, and God will give him 
the guide and the power, but with these two a man 
has got to win through by himself. 

(c) And yet once more see how Christianity and 
business alike look at things from differesit stand- 
points, To one man his bu.siness is his life, but his 
next door neighbour regards his business as the veriest 
rofession in the world. His partner does the work, 
ut he would be very annoyed if you told him he 
was a lazy man. Ana the third man goes to business 
as to a disagreeable duty. So he slaves at it, a 
mthetic picture. Uo you not see yourselves, re- 
igiously, somewhere there? Of all the points on 
which I have touched this one is pre-eminent, the 
keenness of the business man which ought to be re- 
produced in religion. But is it? Is the faith of 
Jesus Christ so real to us that if it were taken away 
it would be a sentence of death to us ? If persecu- 
tion came, should we care so much for Jesus Christ 
that we should stand it ? 
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THE RELATION OP THE SPIRITUAL TO THE 
WORLDLY LIFE 

* Not ilothful in tmsiness ; fenrent in spirit ; serring the Lord.' 

—Romans xii. xi. 

Wk take occasion from the text to maintain — 

I. That the spiritual life is perfected through the 
worldly life. (1) When the Scriptures insist that 
the spiritual life is the real life, they do not imply 
that the worldly life is necessarily antagonistic to 
the spiritual. The Greek held that the aesthetic life 
was incompatible with vulgar toil. The Roman 
entertained much the same view of practical life ; he 
considered it fatal to intellectual greatness and 
efficacy. Says Cicero ; * The occupations of all arti- 
sans are base, and the shop can have nothing of the 
respectable*. And this prejudice against trade and 
industry is even now far from being extinct. The 
Christian religion, on the contrary, breathes no word 
against manual and commercial callings. Christ 
gives no hint of asceticism ; He lends no sanction to 
any merely ecclesiastical virtue. (2) On the con- 
tnuy, so far from teaching that tfie spiritual life is 
antagonistic to the life of secular action, the New 
Testament teaches that the spiritual is directly related 
to the worldly life, and that the former is perfected by 
the latter. If we observe the intellectual life we see 
at once that men can never, except with extreme dis- 
advantage, divorce themselves fiorn tangible things. 
The painter who refuses to go to nature soon paints 
badly. This is true of the musician. He inu>t not 
merely hear the note in his brain, he must exercise 
his senses and test his conceptions on string and pipe. 
It is thus, also, with the poet. He must cultivate 
close acquaintance with the actual world if his poetry 
is to be true and pure. All this is most true in re- 
lation to our spiritual life — that life can grow only a.s 
it is elicited, exercised, conditioned by our worldly life. 

II. The worldly life is perfected through the 
spiritual life It is often argued that the spiritual 
life is injurious to the worldly life. Secularists pro- 
fess that the two lives are mutually exclusive. They 
conclude that just as we are occupied with a higher 
world we become incapable of making the best of this. 
Can it then be justly said that it has that conse- 
quence ? Multitudes of spiritual men, fqll of re- 
ligious enthusiasm, play tneir part in the heart of 
the busy world and yet excel in practical life. The 
whole mateiial life of society here and now is secured 
and perpetuated by this spirituality. It is only in 
the grace of Christ — grace at once so simple and 
80 complex — that we are able to live this dual life, 
to sol vQ^ this difficult problem. — W. L. Watkinson, 
The Bliind Spot, p. 201. 

* Diligent in business.' — Romans xii. ii. 

Each of us has a little cleverness and a ^eat deal of 
sluggish stupidity. . . . Modern education is a be- 
ginning of many things, and it js little more than 
a beginning. — P. G. Hamerton. 

The parts of our wealth most intimately ours are 
those which are saturated with our labour. — P rofkssor 
William James. 


* Fervent in spirit.* — Romans xii. ii. 

Man in this world is like a traveller who is always 
walking towards a colder region, and who is therefore 
obliged to be more active as he goes further north. 
The great malady of the soul is cold, and in order 
to counteract this formidable illness, he must keep 
up the activity of his mind not only by work, but 
by contact with his fellow-men and with the world. 
— De Tocqueville. 

In every action of religion God expects such a 
warmth and a holy fire to go along, that it may be 
able to enkindle the wood upon the altar, and con- 
sume the sacrifice ; but God hates an indifferent 
spirit. Earnestness and vivacity, quickness and 
delight, perfect choice of the service and a delight 
in the prosecution, is all that the spirit of a man can 
yield towards his religion. — Jeremy Taylor. 

Edward Fitzgerald and Tennyson were one day 
looking at two busts of Dante and of Goethe. 

‘ What is there wanting in Goethe,’ said Fit/gerald, 

‘ which the other one has ? ’ Tennyson at once re- 
plied : ‘The Divine intensity’. 

Religion (and indeed everything else) was no matter 
of indifference to him. It was Oepfxov tl irpay/jia, a 
certain fiery thing, as Aristotle calks love ; it required 
and it got the very flower and vigour of the spirit — 
the strength and sinews of the soul — the prime and 
top of the affections — this is that grace, that pant- 
ing grace — a flaming edge of the affection — the 
ruddy complexion of the soul. — Culver well, 

Hbkeiiences. — XII. 11. — W. G. Rutherford, The Key of 
Knowledge, p. 218. Spurgeon, Sennom, vol. xv. No. U8.5. 
W. F. Shaw, Sermon Sketches for the Christian Year, p. 21. 
F. W. Farrar, Sin and its Oo7tquerors, p. 38. T. Barker, 
Plain SermonSy p. 62. J. J. Blunt, Plain Sermons (2nd 
Series), p. 187. J. C. Lorimer, Christian World Pulpily vol. 
li. p. 108. H. C. Lee-s The Record, vol, xxvii. p. 709. J. W. 
Burgon, Servants of Scripture, p. 123. J. Malkor, Ouris- 
lian World Pulpit, vol. Iv. p. 72. 

APOSTOLIC OPTIMISM 

• Rejoicing in hope.* — R oman.s xii. 12. 

That is a characteristic expression of the fine, genial 
optimism of the Apostle Paul. This apostolic op- 
timism was not a thin and fleeting .sentiment begot- 
ten of a cloudless summer day. It was not the 
creation of a season ; it was the permanent pose of 
the spirit. This apostolic ojitiinisin was not bom 
of sluggish thinking, or of idle and shallow observa- 
tion. 

I. Now what are the secrets of this courageous and 
energetic optimism ? Pre-eminent above all other 
suggestions, I am impressed with his vivid sense of 
the reality of the redemptive work of Christ Said 
an old villager to me concerning the air of his elevated 
hamlet: ‘Aye, sir, it's a fine air is this westerly 
breeze; I like to think of it as having travelled from 
the distant fields of the Atlantic *. And here is the 
Apostle Paul, with the quickening wind of redemp- 
tion blowing about him, and to him, in all his think- 
ing ; it had its birth in the distant fields of eternity. 
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IL I am profoundly impressed by his living sense 
of the reality and greatness of his present I'esources. 
His conception of life was amazingly rich in friendly 
dynamics I The Epistles abound m the recital of 
mystic ministries at work. The Holy Spirit work- 
eth ! Grace worketh I Faith worketh 1 Love 
worketh ! Hope worketh I Prayer worketh 1 ‘ Trib- 
ulation worketh I * ‘This light affliction worketh f ’ 
‘ Godly sorrow worketh ! * 

III. And, finally, in searching for the springs of 
this man’s optimism, I place alongside his sense of 
the reality of redemption and his wealthy conscious- 
ness of present resources, his impressive sense of the 
reality of future glory. I think we have lost im- 
measurably by the uprooting, in so many lives, of 
this plant of heavenly contemplation. I cannot 
think that Samuel Rutherford impoverished his 
spirit or deadened his affections, or diminished his 
labours by mental pilgrimages such as he counsels to 
Lady Caraoness : ‘ Go upfbeforehand and see your 
lodging. Look through all your Father’s rooms in 
Heaven. Men take a sight of the lands ere they 
buy them. I know that Christ hath made the 
bargain already ; but be kind to the house ye are 
going to, and see it often.' — J. H. Jowktt, Apostolic 
Optimism, p. 1. 

^ Patient in tribulation.*— R omans xii. zs. 

Thk first thing that strikes me on hearing a mis- 
fortune having befallen another is this : Well, it 
cannot be helped. He will have the pleasure of 
trying the resources of his spirit. — Keato. 

Why art thou troubled, when things succeed not as 
thou wouldest or desirest P Who is he that hath all 
things to his mind ? Neither I nor thou, nor any man 
on earth. There is none in the world without some 
tribulation or perplexity, though he were Emperor 
or Pope Who has the better lot ? Surely he who is 
able to suffer something for God. — Thomas \ Kempis. 

Rbfbr£NCBs.^XI1. 12. — C. A. Berry, Vision and Duty, 
p. 99. C. llradley. Faithful Teaching, p. 219. J. H. Jowett, 
Ohristian World PuljrU, vol. Iviii. p. 267. Spurgeon, Sermons, 
Tol. xxT. No. 1480. . Expositor (6th Series), vol. iii. p. 279, 
XU. 13. — Und, vol. xi. p. 284. 

' Bless them which persecute yon ; bless and curse not’ — 
Romans xii. 14. 

Skf. Whittier's lines on Barclay of Ury. 

‘ Bless and corse not/— R omans xii. 14. 

‘ Spinoza,' says Mr. Hale White, ‘advises that every 
man should have certain sure maxims — dogmata he 
calls them — which should even be committed to 
memory, so that they may be ready whenever we need 
them : one of these dogmata is never to oppose 
hatred by hatred.* 

Rvkkrrncb. — XII. 14. — Expositor (Sth Series), vol. xi. p. 46. 

• Rejoice with them that rejoice, weep with them that weep.’— 
Romans xii. 15.^ 

Tkky who, deluded by no generous error, instigated 
hf no sacred thirst of doubtful knowledge, duped 


by no illustrious superstition, loving nothing on this 
earth, and cherishing no hopes beyond, yet keep aloof 
from sympathies with their kind, rejoicing neither 
in human joy nor mourning with human grief; 
these, and such as they, have their appointed curse. 
They languish, because none feel with them their 
common nature. They are morally dead. . . .Those 
who love not their fellow-beings live unfruitful lives, 
and prepare for their old age a miserable grave. — 
Shelley, Preface 'lo Alastor, 

In the course of a letter written to a friend upon the 
choice of a profession, particularly that of a school- 
master, Dr. Arnold of Rugby remarks ; ‘ Another 
point to which I attach great importance is liveli* 
ness. This seems to me an essential condition of 
sympathy with creatures so lively as boys are natu- 
rally, and it is a great matter to make them under- 
stand that liveliness is not folly or thoughtlessness. 
Now I think the prevailing manner amongst many 
very valuable men at Oxford is the very opposite to 
liveliness ; I think that this is the case partly with 
youi*self ; not at all from affectation, but from 
natural temper, encouraged perhaps, rather than 
checked, by a belief that is right and becoming. 
But this a))pears to me to be in i)oint of manner the 
great diffeience between a clergyman with a parish 
and a schoolmaster. It is an illusti ation of St. Paul's 
rule : Rejoice with them that rejoice, and weep 
with them that weep. A clergyman’s intercoui-se 
is very much with the sick and the poor, where liveli* 
ne.s8 would be greatly misplaced ; but a schoolmaster’s 
is with the young, the strong, and the happy, and he 
cannot get on with them unless in animal spirits he 
can sympathise with them, and show them that his 
thoughtfulness is not connected with selfishness and 
weakness. At least this applies, I think, to a young 
man.' 

Speaking of Japanese morality and manners, Pro- 
fessor Inazo Nitobe says : ‘ I cannot emphasise too 
strongly that manners and etiquette are valuable 
only as manifestations of a genuine culture of the 
soul, which pleases itself in imparting pleasure to 
others, and m avoiding giving pain. Politeness 
must conform to the precept to rejoice with those 
who rejoice, and weep with those who weep, or 
rather to rejoice with those who rejoice, and not let 
othem weep when you weep.’ — Japan by the Japan- 
ese, pp. 874-275. 

For one shall grasp and one resign, 

One drink life's rue and one its wine, 

And God shall make the balance good. 

— Whitheb. 

Rbkrrbnors. — XII. 16. — J. G. Bovrrxn, Christian World 
Puljrit, vol. Ix. p. 83. Bishop Butler, Human Nature and 
other Sermons, pp. 71, 87. Hi J. Wilmot-Buxton, Sunday 
Semwnettes for a Year, p. 167. Expositor (6th Series), voL 
ix. p. 299. 

* Condescend to thinfs that are lowly (A. V. to men of low 
estate).’ — Romans xii. 16, 

In train on way to Westminster. To so many 
people nothing is ‘worth while’ — not worth while 


^ The text of Batlsr’s two sermons on Compassion. 


m 
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telling, not worth while writing, and vet the incidents 
of life are pretty similar to all — ^the same sort of 
people to see and meet, the same troubles and cares 
and fears. To most men life seems one dull round, 
out of which little can be extracted ; and why ? 
Chiefly because they have a low opinion of small 
things. They don't see the dignity of the little. A 
neighbour is nothing. A man must be Sir Garnet 
Wolseley or Captain Nares or Charles Dickens to 
make them care to see him. Not so did Dickens 
find Sloppy and Kit and Smike and little Nell. — 
James Smbtham’s Letter a, p. 379. 

*Seek not hig^h things, but condescend.'— Romans xii. x6. 

If we will exercise the needful restraint, if we will 
curb our conceit, and watch our tongues, and keep 
aloof from temptations to controversy, we may still 
have some experience of that fellowship with the 
saints which is necessary for our daily sustenance in 
the life of faith. — T. H. Ghekk. 

* Be not wise in your own conceits. '—R omans xil i6. 

In the evening and next morning I preached at 
Cardiff. Oh ^at a fair prospect was here some years 
ago I Surely this whole town would have known 
God, from the least even to the greatest, had it not 
been for men leaning to their own understanding, 
instead of the law and the testimony. — Wesley's 
Jowmalf 1749. 

The next entry is : ‘At twelve I preached at 
I^nmais to a loving, earnest people, who do not 
desire to be any wiser than God '. 

Fifteen years latei', during his visit to Scotland, he 
notes ; ‘ There is seldom fear of wanting a congi'ega- 
tion in Scotland. But the misfoiiiune is, they know 
everything; so they leani nothing.' 

In 1869, during a debate on the Irish land laws, Mr. 
Gladstone observed sarcastically : ‘ I have this ad- 
vantage for learning the Irish land question, that 1 
do not set out with the belief that I know it already.' 

Manning thus describes some members of the Vatican 
Council : ‘ The main characteri.stic of these men was 
vanity — intellectual and literary. They had the 
inflation of German professore, and the ruthless talk 
of undei’graduates.* 

RxrsiiaNOBS.— XII. 16. — J. J. Blunt, Plain S&rmong, p. 
151. G. W, Brameld, Practical Sermons, p. 400. XII. 16, 

17, J. B. Mozley, University Sermons, p. 208. 

* Recompense to no man evil for evil*— Romans xii. 17. 

The dull world has got the wrong phrase ; it is he 
who resents an affront who pockets it ; he who takes 
no notice lets it lie in the dirt — George Macdonald. 

Rukkrbnobb.— X ll. 17. — H. H. Henson, The Value of the 
Bible, p. 96 ; Okristianity in Da/Uy Gonduct, p. 149. 

PEACE WITHIN AND WITHOUT 

Mf it be poaeible, as much as lieth in you, live peaceably with 
all men.’— R omans xii. x8. 

Hafpy is ^ who enjoys the peace of God which 
passeth all understanding, won for us, and placed 
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within the reach of every one of us, by the coming to 
the world of Jesus Christ But all Divine blessings 
have their earthward, as well as their heavenly side. 
The whole of life, not this or that part of it, is to be 
ruled by serenity. 

I. Our first glance at this striking precept is enough 
to show us that, unlike many others in Scripture, it 
is not absolute, but conditional : it points out an 
ideal which we are constantly to keep before us, 
although its perfect attainment here is not always 
possible. Fidelity to truth in an environment of 
error, fidelity to holiness in a world of sin, cannot 
but lead to collision and conflict. But we are never 
to arouse anger or hatred by our tempers, or by our 
unwise methods of attempting to do God service. 
That is the meaning of the command before os, and 
of its qualifications. In fact, the life on earth even 
of the R-ince of Peace was one of conflict. It is our 
duty to rouse men's thoughts and their consciences, 
when they would prefer being left alone; and that 
disturbs peace. Further, there are occasions when 
you are Dound to resist evil, instead of quietly sub- 
mitting to it. 

II. Now let us see where it is needed, bud how it 

may be displayed in the world, in the Church, and in 
the home. Like most good things, this temper is of 
slow growth, and needs more fostering in the Church 
itself than most people care to acknowledge. But 
the persistence of Christian teaching during al} these 
centuries has not been without effect on society at 
large. (1) Think of our attitude towards war, for 
example. Little by little the old war-spirit is wan- 
ing, and in the altered atmosphere of modem life 
it will still further diminish, just as the enormous 
calamities of the carboniferous period have dwindled 
down into the little mares'-tails of our ditches, be- 
cause the atmosphere and environment of this country 
have become so changed. (2) Further, this message 
from God has its application to those of us who are 
seeking to advance truth and righteousness in the 
world. Above all othei-s, we are to see that we ar^ 
not provocative, but kindly and tactful. (3) There 
is another application which I wish to make of this 
principle, which is, in some respects, still more im- 
portant, and is certainly more general, bringing re- 
sponsibility on ds all. I refer to the application of 
our text to life in the home-circle. Your home is 
your chief training-ground, where Imd temper, snap- 
pishness, and disagreeableness, with othei* sins, are 
to be conquered, in God's strength ; and where ail 
the graces of the Holy Spirit, gentleness, goodness, 
patience, and meekncvss, are to be fostered and de-, 
veloped. — A. Rowland, The Burdens of Lifo, p. 
105. ^ 

Rbfbrbnoe. — XII. 18.— J. L. Davies, A Leni in London, 
p.63. 

* Avenge not joureelves, beloved.’ — Romans xn. 19. 

Has thy heart’s friend carelessly or cruelly stabbed 
into thy heart ? Oh, forgive him ! Think how, w'hen 
thou ai*t dead, he will punish himdelf — C art.yle 
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^Beougham,’ writes Macaulay to Ellis in 18S8) is 

S ereecuting Napier, * with the utmost malignity. I 
id not think it possible for human nature, in an 
educated, civilised man — ^a man, too, of great intellect 
— to have become so depraved. He writes to Napier 
in language of the most savage hatred, and of the 
most extravagant vaunting. TTie ministers, he says, 
have felt only his little finger. He will now put 
forth his red right hand. They shall have no rest. 
. . . He will make revenge on Empson the one busi- 
ness of the remaining years of his life. Empson says 
nothing so demoniacal was ever written in the world.' 

Evkev religion that preaches vengeance for sin is the 
religion of tlie enemy and the avensjer, and not of 
the forgiver of sin ; and their god is Satan named by 
the Divine name. — Blake, 

RBFBRENOBa.— XII. 19. — (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 
406 ; ibid. p. 453 ; ibid, (5th Serie:^), voL ix. p. 421. XII. 
20. — Ihid, (6th Series), vol. xi. p. 142. 

THE INVINCIBLE STRATEGY 

'Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good,* — 
Romans xii. 21. 

Such is the method by which God Himself, alike in 
nature and in His government, seeks to vanquish evil. 
'The text contains the philosophy of Jesus Christ. 
Christianit;^ is reproached because it has brought 
{little that is new into the sphere of morals. Quite 
a gratuitous impeachment Our Lord's method of 
dealing with evil, for instance, is startlingly new. 
Before He came the world knew no other way of 
treating evil than by reprisal and retiibution ; pains 
and penalties were the only remedies known to the 
rulers and judges of the earth. The Incarnation 
disclosed to the world a new and an amazing thought : 
for the mailed fist it substituted the pierced Hand. 
Henceforth error and unrighteousness were to be 
antagonised by knowledge, long-suffering, sympathy, 
and forgiveness. 

1. In the treatment of pei-sonal evil we must follow 
the injunction of the text To overcome this or that 
failing, think of it as little as pos.sible, and as much 
as you can about the corresponding viitue ; weaken 
the Iwtd side by strengthening the good. The thought 
of beauty leaves a .stain of sweet colour on the soul : 
to think of greatness is to giow ; to muse on purity 
is to suffer a sea change into the whiteness and 
preciousness of the pearl. In a word, the secret of 
perfect character is to look away from self to Him 
who is the supreme example and peifecter. A philo- 
sopher has said, ‘Cultivate your defects in the shadow 
of your qualities * ; which is, indeed, the very lesson 
we have sought to enforce, only to give the principle 
inculcated in this aphorism full expression and efficacy 
wc must cultivate our defects in the shadow of Christ's 
qualities and grace. 

II. In dealing with domestic evil, that which we 
witness and deplore in our immediate neighbourhood, 
the text must furnish guidance. It must not be 
forgotten that it is chiefly in the gentleness of Christ 
that we circumvent and overcome evil. Great is the 


efficacy of kindness! Love looks little less than 
absurd as she steps down into the arena of strife and 
rage, and essays to ‘fetter madness with a silken 
thread ' ; yet are her victories many and glorious. 
Great is the efficacy of endurance. Great is the 
efficacy of hu mi I ity. Great is the efficacy of sympathy. 
Great is the efficacy of clemency. 

III. The effectual way to subdue public evil is the 
strategy of the text (1) We do not really overcome 
evil by substituting one evil for another, or by setting 
one evil to drive out another. (2) We shall not 
overcome evil by the representation of it. (B) We 
shall not overcome evil by legislation. (4) Evil is 
not overcome by denunciation. What this world 
awaits is personal, positive, constructive goodness. — 
W. L. Watkinson, The Supreme Conquest, p. 218. 

THE WAR BETWEEN GOOD AND EVIL 

'Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good.* — 
Romans xii. 21. 

This injunction places evil and good in direct con- 
flict. The enemy is to be destroyed ; the man is to 
be saved. The two injunctions taken together, and 
acted out, with the whole of the moral requirements 
and higher elements of the chapter, the Christian 
profession would thereby be marvellously brightened 
and stre ngthened, and the whole world beautified with 
light and glory. 

I. Notice ..the antagonism of the two great prin- 
ciples. There is no harmony whatsoever between 
them. They are as decided opposites as night and 
day, as hell and heaven, as Satan and God ; conse- 
quently the antagonism between them is absolute and 
everlasting. 

(1) It began 8iges ago ; some affinn in heaven 
itself — in the actual pre.sence of the Holy One ; other-, 
that our world was its first theatre, as death, the 
consequence of sin, existed before creation in its pre- 
sent form. Without speculation or controvei’sy, it 
demonsti’ated itself in the Garden of Eden as it had 
never done before. 

(2) It has continued ever since. The conflict has 
not paused from the beginning, even during the twink- 
ling of an eye. 

(3) It has raged everywhere. There is not a place 
where the struggle has not been known — not a sou or 
daughter of Adam who has not had to face it, 

(4) It is rampant now. Nay, the battle waxes 
hotter as the hour of final victory draws nigh. 

II. What is the right action toward these two an- 
tagonistic yirinciples ? 

(1) Evil is to be overcome. It is not irresistible, not 
invincible. God overcame it at the first by punishing 
the angels who kept not their first estate ; and when 
creation was marred and cursed by it. He overcame 
it by setting Himself to redress the wrong inflicted 
by it. In love He sent His Son to make atonement 
And Jesus in His own life as well as in His own death 
overcame it. And all His redeemed ones are now 
achieving the same victoiy, and will continue to do 
so until the day shall come when evil will be utterly 
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extinguished ever^here and in everything, except in 
hell and its people. It is our bounden duty, there- 
fdte, to act well our part in this greatest of all con- 
flicts. We must be masters of evil, and not its slaves. 
And the sovereignty is attained when we bridle our 
natural passion, I'estrain malignant action, cherish no 
manner of unbelief, hold the truth firmly, and live 
holily in the sight of all men. 

(2) Good is the principle by which evil is to be 
overcome. In fact, it is the only means by which it 
can be subjected ; not by sin against sin, passion 
against passion, foe against foe ; but by truth against 
enor, blessing against curse, love against hatred, holi- 
ness against unrighteousness. See it triumphing thus 
in Eden, on Calvary, in the Bible, in the conversion 
of souls, in the purity of believers, in the salvation of 
the world. 

* Overcome evil with good,*-— R omans xii, 21. 

Samuel Rutuerforo, in a letter to Marion M‘Naught, 
writes thus : ‘ Put on love, and brotherly kindness, 
and long-suffering ; wait as long upon the favour of 
and turned hearts of your enemies as your Christ 
waited upon you, and as dear Jesus stood at your 
souTs door, with dewy and rainy locks, the long, cold 
night Be angry but sin not I persuade myself 
that holy unction within you, which teacheth you all 
things, is also saying. Overcome evil with good. If 
that had not spoken in your soul, at the tears of your 
aged pastor, you would not have agreed, and forgiven 
his foolish son who wronged you.’ 

Rkfrrknces. — XII. 21. — A, P. Stanley, Cemterbury Ser» 
moTUy p. 275. Bishop WeHdon, Christian World Pulpit y vol. 
liv. p. 116. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxiL No. 1317. 

Romans xiii. 

Mr. Seebohm, in The Oxford Reformers, tells us 
that when Dean Colet was expounding this chapter, 
he used to ‘take down his Suetonius in order to 
ascertain the state of society at Rome and the special 
ciicumstances which made it needful for St. Paul so 
strongly to urge Roman Christians to be obedient to 
the higher powers and to pay tribute also ’. 

* Let every soul be subject to the higher powers.* — Romans 

XlIX. X. 

Meseemkth (if I may speake boldly) that it argueth 
a great self-love and presumption for a man to 
esteeme his opinions so far, that for to establish them 
a man must oe faine to subvert a publike peace, and 
introduce so many inevitable mischiefes, and so horr- 
ible a corruption of manners as civill warres and alter- 
ations of a state bring with them, in mattei’s of such 
consequence, and to bring them into his own countrie. 

. . . Christian religion hath all the markes of ex- 
treme justice and profit, but none more apparent than 
the exact commendation of obedience due unto magi- 
strate, and manutention of policies : what wonderfull 
example hath divine wisdom left us, which, to estab- 
lish the wel-fare of humane kinde, and to conduct 
this glorious victorie of here against death and sinne, 
would not do it but at the mercy of our politik order, 
and hath submitted the progresse of it, and the con- 


duct of so high and worthie effect, to the blindenesse 
and injustice of our observations and customes? — 
Montaigne (Florio). 

References. — XIIL 1. — Bishop Potter, Christian World 
Pulpily vol. lii. p. 24.** G. Bellett, Parochial Sermons, p. 283. 
John Watson, The Inspiration of Our Faith, p. 239. C. J. 
Ridgeway, The King and His Kingdom, p. 151. XIII. 1-3. — 

H. Scott Holland, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixxix. p. 85 ; 
see also The Guardian lor 3rd February, 1911. Expositor ((>th 
Series), vol. xii. p. 106. XIII. 1-7. — Ibid, (4th Series), vol. 
ii. pp. 71, 261. XIII. 2. — Ibid, (6th Series), voL xi. p. 4i. 

* He beareth not the sword in vain.* — R omans xiii. 4. 
Paul’s ‘ craving for some closer bond with the Gen- 
tile world, for some affinity with the keen philo- 
sophical intellect of the Greeks, and the stately 
jurisprudence of Rome, is shown in a hundred p^xs- 
sages,* especially in Acts xvii., ‘and not less certainly 
in that earnest respect for Roman legislation, which 
made him inculcate on the Homan Church the Divine 
sanction of all secular government, and speak to them 
of rulers os ministers of Ood, not bearing the sword 
in vain \ — R. H. Hutton. 

References. — XIII. 4. — F. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. iv. 
p. 81. Expositor (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 137. 

‘ Render to all their dues . . • honour to whom honour is due.* 
Romans xiii. 7. 

In Boswell’s Johnson it is told how the Doctor, when 
in Wiltshire, ‘attended some experiments that were 
made by a physician at Salisbury, on the new kinds 
of air. In the course of the experiments, freijuent 
mention being made of Dr. Priestley, Dr. Johnson 
knit his brows, and in a stern manner incjuired, 
“ Why do we hear so much of Dr. Priestley ? He 
was very properly answered, “ Sir, because we are iii- 
debted to hi)n for these important discoveries”. On 
this Dr. Johnson appeared well content; and replied, 
“ Well, well, I believe we are ; and let every man 
have the honour he has merited 

References. — XIII. 7. — Bishop Alexander, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 401. S. B >rin^‘-GouId, Village 
Preaching for a Year, yo\, i. p. 125. H. W. VFobb-Peploe, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. Iv. p. 86. Expositor {iM\\ Series), 
vol. vi. p. 403. 

OUR RIGHTS AND DUTIHS 
* kender to all their dues : tribute to whom tribute is due, cus- 
tom to whom custom, fear to whom fear, honour to whom 
honour. Owe no man anything:, but tu love one another ; 
for he tiiat loveth another hath fulfilled the law.’ — Romans 
xni. 7, 8. 

I. Rights and duties spring up first in the family, and 
in the family the Commandments first treat of them. 
‘Honour’ is the child’s duty and the parents’ right. 
Then from the family the Commandments pass on 
to lay down our diitias and rights in the common- 
wealth. It is our God-ordained duty to r^ect the 
families of others, the lives of others, the reputation 
of others, the property of others. Thou shalt not 
kill, or commit aiJultery, or steal, or bear false wit- 
ness, or covet ; and as members of thecommonwealth 
we obtain the same dues as we pay — namely, the 
right to be shielded from the adulterer, the muidertsr, 
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the thief or covetous man, and the false witness. In 
all civilised states these laws of God, set out in the 
second table of the Mosaic decalogue, have been 
made part of the law of the land. They stand as 
the firm basis of our civilisation. And bemuse thev 
are derived directly from the law of God we speak 
of them as ‘ sacred * ; each of us, however humble 
or exalted, claims these sacred rights at our neigh- 
bours’ hands, the right to life, the right to family 
honour, the right to preserve our character uninjured, 
the right to keep our o^ property. 

LI. Let us now go oh to a^ what difference the 
Christian religion has made to these rights and 
duties. In the first place, Christianity here, as al- 
ways, goes beneath the external suction to the motive 
from which it springs, and dares to lay its command 
upon the human will. ‘ A new Commandment I give 
unto you,' said Christ, ‘that ye love one another.’ 
It is your duty to love one another. The duties you 
have already learned — not to steal, or murder, or lie 
— are only particular instances of this one great 
principle. If you love you will fulfil them all, in- 
evitably and instinctively. ' He that loveth another 
hath fulfilled the law.’ And then, secondly, Chris- 
tianity supplies the reason for what would else have 
to be learned merely as a rule. Why should we love 
our parents or our neighbour ? Because man is the 
chila of God, and God is Ixjve. By loving you are 
fulfiUing the true law of your nature, and acting 
like your Father. You are made to love. And not 
only does Christianity give us the reason for this 
duty of loving, it supplies us also with its true 
measure ‘ A new Commandment I give unto you, 
that ye love one another, as I have loved you, that 
ye love one another.’ The love we owe to each 
other is love like Christ’s — it cannot be fully paid 
till we are like Christ, and have the perfect love of 
God. 

III. But the question will present itself. Is it not 
also true that our rights under Christianity increase, 
as well as our duties ? Is not this universal debt of 
love owed by others to us as well as by us to others ? 
May I not claim the love I pay ? Certainly. And 
yet you will notice that the New Testament even 
more than the Old lays its stress upon our duties 
rather than our rights, and it gives us the reason for 
so doing — that God loves whether He is loved or 
not ; * He is kind to the unthankful and evil 
And, therefore, * it is more bleased to give than to 
receive,’ more Godlike to do our duty than claim our 
right And being more Divine, is it not also more 
successful ? You think; perhaps, your child or your 
husband is ungrateful for all your care ? You have 
a right to their affections. Indubitably ; but will 
you extort them by rehearsing your sacrifices ? Love 
on and love ever — unselfishly, wisely, prayerfully — in 
the Spirit of the Ix)rd Jesus, and you will have your 
reward. For tine love begets true love in return. 

ly. Let me turn once more from our rights to our 
duties. In the passage before us the Apostle speaks 
of our duty to the State of which we are members. 


He did not consider it the duty of the Christiim 
Church in his day to upset the existing State and 
frame another on a new model — and no one to-day 
who prefem a Socialistic State to that under which 
we at present live has a right to appeal to Christianity 
in support of his preference. 1 do not say he has 
not a right to his preference, but that he must not 
appeal to Christianity in support of it. The expres- 
sion ‘ Christian Socialism,’ though familiar enough, is 
as unmeaning as Christian individualism. But what- 
ever our Stiite is, the Apostle bids us render to all 
its members their dues. If we are under a foreign 
yoke, he bids us pay tribute ;Sf we are self-govern- 
ing, he bids us pay the customary taxes — ‘ Tribute 
to whom tribute is due, custom to whom custom ’. 
And St. Paul is following here the express command- 
ment of His Master. We cannot forget how in that 
last week of His life He finally alienated the people’s 
goodwill, and changed their ‘ Hos^mnas ’ into cries 
of ‘ Crucify ! ’ by the commandment to give tribute 
to Ccesar. Brethren, it is hai*d to enjoy paying taxes ; 
we much prefer that other people should pay them . 
But it is not really harder than to pay with a glad 
heart and ready will the other duties we owe our 
fellow-citizens. I venture to say that no one can 
pay his taxes in a Christian spirit whose active duty 
towards his country is restricted to paying taxes. 
Our national duties, like our family and social duties, 
require for their right performance that spirit of love 
which looks not only to its own satisfaction and pro- 
fit, but also to those of others ; they recjuire that 
touch of unselfish imagination which enables us to 
realise our kinship and common interests. Render 
therefore to all their dues ; owe no man anything 
but the debt of love which, though you always pay 
it, you can never pay in full ; and, in order that you 
may do this, put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ and 
make not provision for the flesh to fulfil its selfish 
lusts. — H. C. Bkechjng, The Guardian, 17th Febiu- 
ary, 1911. 

Rkferbnob. — XIII. 7, 9 . — Expositor (0th Series), voJ. xi. 
p. 46. 

FULFILLING THE LAW 

* For he that loveth his neighbour hath fulhlled the law. ’ 

Romans xiii. 8. |R,V.). 

Thk Apostle gives us brotherly love as the solution 
of all tne problems of human life, 

I. Christian Principle. — In the Christian code 
‘ Love one another ’ is seen to be a fundamental 
principle. It is no mere precept of morality. Love 
is the fountiin-hciid of all the virtufs. We recall to 
mind the Master’s words, ’ A new commandment 
give I unto you, that ye love one another. By this 
shall all men know that ye are My disciples.' No 
duty is plainer than this duty oi brotherly love. 
Love is the spiritual nature of God Himself. Nothing 
could be simpler in theory. As a matter of ab- 
stract morality all this is plain sailing. As St. Paul 
says in the text, we owe each other one duty only, 
that of brotherly love. But it is a duty almost with- 
out limit : it is coextensive with the whole of humaa- 
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itv, and it is bounded only in duration by the length 
oi our own earthly life. , 

II. Christian Practice. — But here in this matter 
as in most others theory and practice are widely 
divergent They do not run smoothly together. It 
is easy to learn that our Christian duty is to love our 
neighbour, but it is extremely difficult at times to do 
so. We find that individually the general run of 
our fellow-men have so many faults, so many objec- 
tionable features — most of which we no doubt possess 
ourselves, although we are not conscious of the fact — 
that we find it difficult to love them at all in any 
real sense, 'rhat is trf^say, without considering for 
one moment the defects of our own character, such 
as selfishness, which may make it for the time being 
almost impossible for us to love anything or anybody 
hut ourselves, we find that our neighbour has so many 
objectionable traits that it is difficult to extend to 
him any b*ue feeling of brotherly love. 

III. The Example of Jesus Christ. — From the 
point of view of the unsightly defects in otheis, 
we must turn to the teaching of Jesus Christ 
for inspiration and spiritual advice. What are His 
words on this point? He says, Ix)ve even your 
enemies, bless even them that cui^e you, do good 
even to them that hate you, and pray even for them 
that despitefiilly use you, that you may be children 
of your Father which is in heaven. Strong words 
indeed ! God, we must remember, hates only the sin 
and loves the sinner. We must endeavour to draw 
the same distinction, remembering at the same time 


In Gi’eek otpetkeo and 6<p€C\f}^a show the same 
association of ideas. Now what do we mean by a 
sense of duty, except a recognition of the claims of 
others, of neighboure, family, society, or God ? In 
no respect do men differ more than in this sense of 
duty. — »J. Cotter Mortson. 

‘ But to love one another.’ — Romans xiu. 8. 

But though the two who looked down on the scene 
neither knew it nor thought of it, with them in their 
little hollow was a power mightier than any, the power 
that in its highest form does indeed make the world 
go round ; the one power in the world that is abqve 
fortune, above death, alcove the creeds — or shall We 
say, behind them? For with them was love in its 
highest form, the love that gives and does not ask, 
and being denied — loves. In their clear moments 
men know that this love is the only real thing in the 
world ; and a thousand times more substantial, more 
existent than the things we grasp and see. — Stanley 
Weyman, The Abbess of Vlaye, p. $208, describing 
Bonne and her crippled brother looking down upon 
the Peasants* Camp. 

IjKT our one unceasing care be to better the love we 
offer to our fellows. One cup of this love that is 
drawn from the spring on the mountains is worth a 
hundred taken from the stigaant wells of ordinary 
charity. — M aet**rijnck, in IVisdom and Destiny. 

Rkfkjiknceh. — XIII. 8. — Bishop Gore, Christian IVorld 
Pulpit^ vol. liii. p. 36. Expositor (4th Series), vol. ix. p. 72. 
XIII. 8-10. — Ibid, ( 6 th Series), vol. v. p, 136. 


the words, * Judge not, that ye be not judged . We 
do not know what another man’s temptations may be, 
nor how we might fare if we had them to face our- 
selves. But we do know that all men are te mpted to 
sin, and that few indeed consciously and wilfully sin 
with deliberate intent Let us therefore strive to 
see our fel low-men as God sees them. While hating 
their sins as we hate our own, let us learn to love 
them as precious souls, for whom , the Lord of glory 
died. 

* Owe no man anything.’ — R omans xiii. 8. 

‘ His economical maxims,’ says Sir George Trevelyan 
of Lord Macaulay, ‘ were of the simplest ; to treat 
official and literary gains as capital, and to pay all 
bills within the twenty-four hours. “ I think,” he says, 
“that prompt payment is a moral duty; knowing, 
as I do, how painful it is to have such things 
deferred.”’ 

‘Such is the charity of the Jesuits,’ said Thomas 
Fuller, ‘that they never owe any man any ill-will — 
making frequent payment thereof.’ 

How little we pay our way in life ! Although we 
have oui- purses continually in our hand, the better 
part of service goes still iinrewaixled. — It. L. Steven- 
son, An Inland Voyage. 

^Duty’ and ‘debt’ are the same word differently 
written and both mean that which is * owed I 
ought ’is the preterite of *I owe’. The French 
devoir is applied to pecuniary debt and moral duty. 


‘Thou shall not steal.’— Romans xiii. 9 . 

At a time when the Divine ('ommandment, Thou 
shall not steals wherein truly, if well understood, is 
comprised the whole Hebrew Di'Calogue, with Solon’s 
and Lycurgus’s Constitutions, Justinian’s Pandects, 
the Code Na{X)ieon, and all codes, Catechisms, Divini- 
ties, and Moralities whatsoever, that man has hitherto 
devised (and enforced with Altar-fire and Gal low- 
ropes) for his social guidance ; at a time, I say, when 
this Divine Commandment has all but tiaded away 
from the general remembi'ance ; and, with little dis- 
guise, a new opposite commandment. Thou shall steals 
is everywhere promulgated — it perhaps behoved, in 
this universal dotage and deliration, the sound portion 
of mankind to bestir themselves and rally. — Sartor 
ResartuSf book ii. x. 

Refbrencbs.— XIII. 9.- Bishop Butler, Human Naturs 
<md other Srnnons, pp. 116, 13.9. Expositor (6th Berios), vol. 
X. p. 277. 

• Love is the fulfilling of the law.’— Romans xiil 10. 

Bishop King of Lincoln, in his paper on Clerical Study, 
has the following passage on the development of 
natural gifts : ‘ I might give you an example of what 
I mean from the life of Von Moltke, one of the 
greatest charactei's, I venture to think, of this cen- 
tury. It was, if 1 remember rightly, from the oration 
delivered at his funeral that 1 got my information. 
The key to his mind, the preacher said, was an apti- 
tude for topography ; he had an eye for the lie of the 
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ground ; hills, rivers, woods, whatever was visible, he 
seemed to take them all in. This led him. to practise 
sketching, and sketching accurately ; this to studying 
surveying ; while at Constantinople he made what we 
should call an ordnance survey of the country all 
round Constantinople for the Sultan ; while at Rome, 
in attendance on one of the German Princes, he sur- 
veyed all the Campagna, and made maps and plans. 
This led him to notice any peculiar objects, an old 
tower or bridge, then he wanted to know who built 
it, where the people came from. This led him to 
read history and to consider the relation and connec- 
tion of nations. This led him to study the languages 
of thedilfercnt nations, of which he knew five, includ- 
ing Russian. Hence, when the French and German 
War broke out, Von Moltke knew the lie of the 
country, its resources, its history, the character of the 
people. And 1 cannot help I'eminding you how with 
all this accumulation of knowledge he preserved his 
raagiiificent simplicity and self-effacement, and tender- 
ness of hi‘art. On the wall of the little chapel, which 
he built in his grounds at Kreisau, over against his 
own coffin and the coffin of his dear wife, is a beautiful 
crucifix, and above it is the text, “ Love is the fulfill- 
ing of the law”. On the blank leaf at the end of his 
wife’s German copy of the New Testament, which 
Von Moltke nlways kept on his dressing-table since 
his wife’s death, he wrote his six favourite texts ; the 
fii'st and the sixth are the same, ‘‘ My strength is 
made perfect in weakness ! ” Such was the inner 
tenderness of this outwardly iron man I * — The Love 
and Wisdom of God, pp. 341, 342, 

Kefkkunciss. — XIII. 10,— R. J. Campbell, Oity Temple 
tyemmie, pp, 108, 122. Expositor (5th Series), vol. vli. p. 250. 

KNOWING THE TIME 
• Knowing the time.’— Romans xiii. ii. 

1'hk Greek word here for knowing implies that it is 
not the knowing of intuition ; it is the knowing of 
instioiction. Knowing the time comes by the Word 
of God, as we read it in the Bible. The one puipose 
for which this Bible is with us is just this, that we 
may see how seasons succeed seasons, until the final 
consummation, and so you will find, all through the 
Seri f utures, references to the time. Learn this lesson, 
then, first of all. 

I. The Time is kept In Heaven. — God is watching. 
Things are not happening by chance. Everything is 
ordered, everything is prompt, and punctual, and 
exact. God’s watch keeps strict time. Time seems 
to go very slowly ; it seems as though God*8 clock 
went very slowly. In the days before the first Advent, 
when religion was at its very ebb, and Roman cohorts 
were stationed on the very threshold of the Teiftple 
area, and faint-hearted people of God began to fear 
that God had forsaken His people and forgotten His 
promises, even then there were a few who knew the 
time. There were Simeon and Anna looking for 
the consolation of Israel, the redemption of Israel, the 
kingdom of God, and, though the clock seemed to 
go very slowly, when the hour struck, when the time 


was fulfilled, God sent forth His Son. That was the 
first Advent And perhaps the time seemed to go 
very quickly during the days of Israel’s visitation. 
Keep your eye on the clock of heaven, as far as it is 
revealed to us, and know the time as God reckons it 
So we are told the time. 

II. The Night is far Past, the Day is at Hand. — 

That is the time. Did you ever realise what a daring 
statement this was? It seems completely in contia- 
diction to the Apostle’s own teaching on other 
occasioas, and the teaching of our blessed Lord. 
Compared with the old Jewish Covenant this is day 
and that was night, but a ‘yet more glorious day is 
coming. If you think of that glorious day when we 
shall see His wonderful face, in comparison to the 
brightness of that day, this is only night. The day 
is coming. W e see the flay approaching. The streaks 
of dawn are in the sky. The absolutely new awaken- 
ing of national life amongst the Jews, the marvellous 
swelling of missionary enterprise, the casting aside of 
denominational bonds, the longing to gather together 
in one all who love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, 
these are some of the rosy sticaks of dawn. But 
there are heavy black sharfows still on the horizon, 
reminding us that the night is not yet past. God 
has His eye upon the clock. When the fulness ol 
time is reached and the hour strikes, we shall see that 
the delay, however trying, has not been wanton or 
unnecessary ; we shall find the fulfilment is punctual 
and exact And so I ask you to learn to know 
the time. The I/>rd has left this earth, He is coming 
[ again, He is very near, the dav is ap|)roaching. 

III. What Is the Time? 

{a) For Satan and the host of darkness, it is the 
time of license, 

(6) For the Gentile nations it is a time of as- 
cendency. 

(c) For the Church it is a time of testing. 

{d) For the world at large it is the accepted 
time, 

* Now it is high time to awake out of sleep.’ — Roma.ns xin. 1 1 . 
By ‘ sleep,* in this passage, St Paul means a state of 
insensibility to things as they really are in Gods 
sight. When we are asleep, we are absent from this 
worid*s action, as if we were no longei* concerned in 
it It goes on without us, or, if our "rest be broken 
and we have some slight notion of people and oc- 
currences about us, if we hear a voice or a sentence, 
and see a face, yet we are unable to catch these 
external objects justly and truly ; we make them 
part of our dreams, and pervert tliem till they have 
scarce a resemblance to what they really are ; and 
such is the state of man as regards religious truth. — 
J. H. Nkwman. 

* It is high time to awake.’ — Romans xm. ix. 

See Keble*s Christian Year, on ‘The First Sunday 
in Advent *. 

Refkrkncrs. — XIII. 11. — A. T. Pierson, Chrutiun VVorH 
Pulpit, vol. xliii. p. 328. R. W, D.de, 77 k? Epidle of JanuA, 
p. 302. Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. xv. No. 3.57, and vol. xxiv. 
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No. 1446 . J. C. Loes, Christian World PtUpit^ vol. xlvii. 
p. 27. Penny Pulpit, No. 1642, p. 177. F. J. A. Hort, 
Village Sermons in Outline, p. 208. H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, 
Sunday Sermonettes for a Year, p. 1. F. D. Maurice, Sermons, 
vol. V. p. 15. Bi>ihop Creighton, University 9 nd other Ser- 
mons, p. 62. J. Stalker, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvii. 
p. 221. Expositor {Mx Series), vol. x. p. 101. XIII. 11, 12. 
— W. C. E. Newbolt, Church Family Newspaper, vol. xiv. p. 
948. XIII. 11-14. — Spurgeon, Sermons, voL xxvii. N<». 
1614. 

THE SECOND ADVENT 

V 

(For Advent Sunday) 

* And uiat, knowing the time ... let us therefore cast off the 
works of darkness. . . . Ppt ye on the Lord Jesus Christ* 

Romans xiii. ii'i4. 

Tnir second coining of our Lord Jesus Christ is set 
before us in these words. Observe, first, the prac- 
tical character of the doctrine. It is sometimes said 
‘ Of what practical use is this doctrine ? * It is here, 
as everywhere, set before us as one of the most prac- 
tical doctrines of God’s Word : ‘ knowing the time * ; 
‘ the day is at hand ’ ; ‘ therefore let us cast off the 
works of darkness, let us put on the armour of light ; 
let us walk honestly as in the day’. Again, not only 
is it })ractical, but it is here put before us as a motive 
for holiness of life. If you knew the Lord would 
appear next week how would you spend the inter- 
mediate time ? How holy, how prayerful, how watch- 
ful would you be ! This is the view in which the 
Apostle sets this doctrine before us in these words. 
.Vi^ain, it is clearly implied that we should inquire 
into and know the character of the days in which we 
live, and their bearing on the future : * knowing the 
time’; * for now is our stjvation nearer than when 
we believed 

L What Is the Night. — The present time is called 
night, and for three principal reasons : — 

(а) We see so little now — ‘ through a glass darkly ’ ; 
there is mystery in everything. All our knowledge 
is a groping after light. All our helps in this direc- 
tion are but dim tifiei-s. 

(б) All wickedness is done in the darkness. For 
this reason men ‘ love darkness rather than light, be- 
cause their deeds are evil Because we have not 
light to discover men’s evil deeds and motives, we 
wait for ‘the day’ to declare them. 

(c) The influence of ‘ this present world ’ on the 
spiritual nature of man is to make him sleep, to dis- 
tract his thoughts and affections from eternal things, 
and to fix them on what is unreal or transitory. The 
relation the present time beai’s to the future is the 
same as that of the night to the day. All wicked- 
ness, all uncertainty, all drowsiness, respecting Divine 
things, will end in the holiness, and clearness, and 
devotedness that will then characteri.se that time. 

II. The Approach of the Day. — The expression of 
the Apostle would also seem to show the nearness of 
the event — ‘it is high time to awake out of sleep’. 
The streaks of morning already skirt the dark 
horizon. Its language is that of a man already 
awake calling out to his fellow-man who is lying 
asleep n^t to him : ‘ Up, the mojning sun is begin- 


ning to dawn ! ’ What is the ‘ salvation ’ ? There 
are two spoken of in Scripture continually. Salva- 
tion through faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, by which 
a sinner is saved, is not the meaning hei*e. This a 
true believer has already. But this passage speaks 
of a salvation coming, ‘ Now is our salvation nearer’. 
This is salvation from the presence of sin, as the 
other is salvation from the guilt and condemnation 
of sin. 

THE ARMOUR OP LIGHT 
* Let us put on the armour of light* — Romans xiii. 12 . 
The whole verse is suggestive of and intended as an 
incentive to transparency and sunny openness and 
candour. ‘ Let us walk honestly as in the day ’ — 
facing the sunshine and fearing nothing I iVnd 
accordingly the idea of the text would appear to be 
that in this same qualification or grace we shall find 
our best defence against many things. Perfect truth- 
fulness, the Apostle seems to say, is the grand pro- 
tection for the soul. On such armour, impalpable 
as it seems, what is hurtful strikes in vain. 

I. In trying to illustrate this, let us begin at the 
centre of our life and work outwards. I believe then 
that it is a comparatively rare thing to find a man 
perfectly honest and true with himself. Anyone 
who wishes may find abundant examples of this in 
the ordinary life around him. How often, for in- 
stance, men contrive to misjudge themselves as to 
the work they should attempt and the place they 
should aspire to in the worla. But it is even more 
important that we should notice how the tendency 
I am speaking of is too deep-seated in human natui'e 
to be confined to the ordinary life of men. It goes 
on with them into the life of faith as well — too often 
to blight and mar everything there. By far the 
saddest instance is seen where men refuse altogether 
to 1x3 true to the light that is in them. 

II. Turn now to our relations with other men. 
Here, too, of course a Christian is called to be true : 
and if he is so he may expect to find himself pro- 
tected against various ills not otherwise to be avoided. 
This is one of the most obvious of duties, not to say 
Christian duties ; and as for the man who can easily 
and wilfully lie, I suppose we all feel that he must 
be capable of anything. Short of such deliberate 
untruth, however, who does not know how marvel- 
lously easy it is to be untrue ? Do you not often, 
for instance, find it very difficult to convey by words 
exactlj^ what you intend ? And sometimes, too, your 
veiy silence may be misconstrued. Add to this that 
there are natures which have the misfortune to be 
constitutionally unveracious. In the midst of all 
this, now, how the genuine Christian character 
should eleam out upon men clothed in the armour of 
light ! 

III. And this leads us, finally, to think of the 
highest of all our relations, that, namely, with God. 
Here also the armour of light is our sole defence 
against any ill and all the ill that otherwise might 
overtake us. Is it not clear that some sort of defence 
is necessary for any one who will venture into the 
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r^nce of the Eternal Purity ? The Father He is, 
ut also He is a ' consuming fire *. How shall sinful 
men like you and roe ‘ dwell with these everlasting 
burnings’? By wearing always ‘the aimour of 
light** — not otherwise. — A. Martin, Winning the 
Soul, p. 149. 

* The day is at head ; let os therefore cast off the works of 

darkness.’— Romans xiii. la. 

* In order that passion may do us no haim,’ says 
Pascal, ‘ we should act as though we had but a week 
to live.’ 

RspBRSNOBa — XIIL 12. — F. St. John Corbett, Th$ 
Prtachm'i Yw, p. 1. T. F. Crosse, Sermons, p. 21. H. M. 
Butler, Harrow School Sermons (2nd Series), p.^114. F. de 
W, Lushini^ton, Sermons to Young Boys, p. 1. J. Keble, 
Sermons for Advent to Chsistmas Eve, p. 249. H. J. Wilmot- 
Buxton, Notes of Sermons for the Year, pt. i. p. 1. XIII. 12- 
14. — A. P. Stanley, Canterbwry Sermons, p. 149. 

* Let os walk honestly as in the day . . . not in drunkenness.’ 

— Romans xiii. 13. 

In the tenth chapter of Eothen, Kinglake describes 
a visit he paid to the Franciscan Convent at llamas- 
cus. ‘ Very soon after my arrival I asked one of the 
monks to let me know something of the spots that 
deserved to be seen. I made my inquiry in reference 
to the associations with which the city had been 
hallowed by the sojourn and adventures of St. Paul. 
“ There is nothing in all Damascus,” said the aged 
man, “ half so well worth seeing as our cellars ; ** and 
forthwith he invited me to go, see, and admire the 
long range of liquid treasure that he and his brethren 
had laid up for themselves on earth. And these, I 
soon found, were not as the treasures of the miser 
that lie in unprofitable disuse ; for day by day and 
hour by hour, the golden juice ascended from the 
dark recesses of the cellar to the uppermost lirains of 
the friars.’ 

* Not in revelling.’— R omans xiii. 13. 

Dr. Arnou) of Rugby, says Dr. Stanley, used to point 
out to his boys the distinction ‘between mere amuse- 
ment and such as encroached on the next day’s duties, 
when, as he said, it immediately becomes what St. 
Paul calls revelling ’. 

This was the passage which led to Augustine’s con- 
version. In chapter xii. of the eighth book of his 
Confeaniona he describes himself as seated under a 
fig-Uee in the garden, miserable and tearful, when the 
voice of a boy or girl wm heard crying, ‘ Take and 
read, take and read V Augustine interpreted this as 
‘ a divine command to open the book ' of Paul’s 
Epistles which he had laid down not far away, ‘ and 
to read the first chapter I could find. I seized the 
l)ook, opened it, and read in silence the first passage 
on which my eyes lighted. It was : Not in revelling 
and drunkenneaa, not in chambering and wan- 
tonneaa^ not in strife and envying : hut put ye on 
the Lord Jeaua Christ, and make not provision for 
the flesh to fulfil the lusts thereof. No further 
would I read, nor was ought else needed. At once, 
as it were, at the end of the sentence, my heart was 


flooded with the li^t of peace, and all the shades of 
doubt removed. Then, putting my fin^r in the 
place or some other mark, I shut the Ixxm and told 
Alypius quietly what had occurred. Whereupon he 
informed me of what had happened to himself, of 
which I was ignorant ; and he did so as follows. Ask- 
ing to see what I had read, he went past my passage 
which I showed him, to the following words : Him 
that is weak in faith, receive ye. This he applied 
to himself, and told me all.’ 

PUTTINQ ON CHRIST 
* Pot je on the Lord Jesus Christ.’— Romans xm. 14. 
Dress and character being closely connected, it was 
inevitable that m€in should use the one metaphorically 
of the other, and speak of God being ‘clothed with 
majesty,’ or of clothing themselves with humility. 
When soused no one has any difficulty in apprehend- 
ing what is meant In the bkrly Church, when a 
heathen professed faith in Chri>t and desired Imptisni 
he laid aside his ordinary clothing to signify his 
‘ putting off the old man,’ and, having passed through 
the cleansing water of baptism, he assumed a white 
garment to symbolise his putting on the new man. 
His former friends, who had been accustomed to 
recognise him by his dress, might now have passed 
him i)y and taken him for a stranger ; and so were 
they to l)c at a loss to recognise in this man, clothed 
witfi meekness and temperance, their former acciualut- 
ance who had been wont to wear a haughty look, and 
had ‘ suited ’ himself in intemperate habits. The 
obvious meaning, therefore, of the words, ‘ Put ye on 
the Lord Jesus Christ,’ is. Assume the character of 
the Lord Jesus ('hrist. The putting on the new man 
is the counterpart of the putting off the old man, and 
what that is Paul explains when he says, ‘that ye 
put off concerning the former conversation — that 
IS, concerning your former way of life — the old man, 
and be renewed in the spirit of your mind.’ Our old 
ways and character are to be laid a^ide, and therefore 
to put on the pew man is to assume a new character 
ana new ways. To put on the I^rd Jesus Christ is 
to make our own His cliaracter. 

But is such a thing possible ? Can a man alter the 
character with which he is bom? Are we not as 
helpless as the clay in the hands of the potter ; and 
the shape given us at our birth, must we not retain 
throug\\out life ? Certainly there is much that seems 
to argue the impossibility of altering our nature ; 
enough, at all events, to make it worth our while to 
look closely into the matter, lest we spend n vjist 
amount of hope and effort on what is really unattain- 
able. 

I. And first of all it will at once be recognised that 
there is in every human being something tiiat does 
not change. What we call the man’s individuality 
.abides unalterably his from first to la-t. 

One man’s natural qualities may he much higher 
and stronger than another man’s, and religion does 
not bring these two men to an equality. The one 
Remains of inferior quality, the other of superior, luit 
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eacyi uses his nature for the best purposes. The one 
is clay, the other gold ; and the material cannot be 
changed, although the form into which it is thrown 
may, and the use to which it is put. The clay may 
be fashioned into as exquisite a form, and it may be 
as serviceable in its own place, but clay it remains. 

We know that bad men are changed. New motives 
and new aims present themselves to men ; their whole 
character is altered by coming into contact with per- 
sons who influence them powerfully ; they seem to 
derive a strength from these persons which was not 
theirs before, and they Ix’conie to all intents and 
purposes new men. That men do thus change is 
matter of everyday observation, and they change by 
some new persons or ideas entering their life. And 
there is no influence of this kind comparable to that 
which Christ exerts upon us. 

II. If, then, it is possible to assume a character dif- 
ferent from our present or original character, how can 
we do so ? How can we put on the Lord Jesus Christ ? 
For ex|ierience tells us that mere imitation of Christ 
does not come to much. It must be an imitation 
rooted in conviction and prompted by love and hope. 

The grand peculiarity of Christ is that He demands 
our personal allegiance. He does not throw out 
doctrine and let who will receive it ; He does not 
utter His views of things and leave them to work in 
men's minds. He forms a society. He calls men to 
Himself, and invites their trust, their love, their se^j- 
vice. And experience tells us that until we give Him 
this, we give Him too little ; too little for our pur- 
poses as well as for His. 

We all need to put on Christ : our own character 
is not sufficient ; tne character of Christ is sufficient 
Going into the world with our natural character un- 
coirected, we are unjust to God, to our fellows, and 
to ourselves. For a better thing is possible to us. 
What doth it profit a man though he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul ? And how do you lose 
your own soul ? — by making no effort to cleanse it. 
You lose your life by spending it on ends which pre- 
vent you from attaining the highest end. Other 
things you can afford to neglect : but be sure you 
are really gaining in likeness to Christ. That is the 
real prize of life. You do not know how much you 
miss by neglecting to cultivate some one grace ; you 
do not know what new views of life you would have, 
what new strength for doing good, wbat new attach- 
ment to Christ, if only you set yourself resolutely to 
conform in every particular to the character of Christ 
Not without self-control and self-knowledge, not 
without pain, not without striving and sacrifice, can 
we make that character our own ; but that character 
satisfies all the requirements of God and human life, 
and to be without it is to miss the chief end of our 
being. — Mabcub Dons, Christ and Ma% p. 74. 

RamuBNaM. — Xlll. 14.— >T. Binney, King*i fVngh-Houie 
Ohapel Semum (2Dd Series), p. 166. Spurgeon, SermoM^ vol. 
kzxvi. No. 213^ H. Bushnell, Qfmit <md hi$ Salvation, p, 
171. SxpoiUoT (6th Series), vol. x. p. 199. XIV. 4.— J. J. 
Munt, Plain Sonnont (drd lories), p. 137. 


* Let every man beJuUy persuaded in bis own mind.’—RoMaMS 

XIV. 5. 

‘ Do consider the immense strength of that single 
verse. Let every man be fully persuaded in his 
own mind,' writes Dr. Arnold of Rugby. ‘I am 
myself so much inclined to the idea of a stixing social 
bond that I ought not to be su.^pected of any tendency 
to anarchy ; yet I am beginning to think that the 
idea may be over-strained, that this attempt to mei^e 
the soul and will of the individual man in the general 
body is, when fully developed, contrary to the very 
essence of Christianity. Indeed,' he continues, * so 
strong is the language of some parts of the New 
Testament in this direction, as to be an actual per-^ 
plexity to me. St. Paul's language concerning it, I 
think, may be explained, but the refusal of our Lord 
to comply with some of the indifferent customs, such 
as washing before meals, is, when I come to consider 
it, sostai-tling that I feel that there is something in it 
which I do not fully understand.' 

RfiFsaBNOBS. — XIV. 6. — H. K. Ryle, Ohritiicun World 
Pulpit, vol. Iv. p. 303. T. Arnold, CJtristian Life : its Hopes, 
p. Expositor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 279 ; Und, vol. xli. p. 
270 . 

THE POWER OF ASSOCIATION 

* For none of ue liveth to himself, and no man dieth to himself. 

— Romans xiv. 7. 

Man is by his nat^ra^ genius a social being. 
From the beginning of things it was ordained by 
God that he should not live alone. The story of 
Eve's creation from one of the ribs of Adam has this 
everlasting spiritual truth underlying it It is thus 
that the one is very closely bound up and intimately 
connected with the other. Man cannot live without 
his fellow- man, and, further, he cannot come into this 
world and live in this world without being first of all 
touched by or touching somebody else. I want to 
speak of the power of association as represented by . 
the sense of touch. 

I. The General Principle. — ^The power of associa* 
tion dominates the whole of human life. 

(а) In ou/r troubles and sorrows is it not to the 
power of association that we make our appeal ? We 
go to somebody and look for sympathy. Have some 
of you never experienced that wonderful sense of relief 
and ease and spiritual refreshment when you unburden 
some terrible trouble you have upon you into the ears 
of love and sympathy ? It is so true that ‘ one toudi 
of nature makes the whole world kin '. 

(б) In ov/r joys. To what do we attribute our 
happiness ? Is it not to the power of association — 
that power which unites like with like, that mutual re- 
solve of souls to stand by one another in fair weather 
or in foul ? In all this there is the power of association, 
complete and beautiful. No man has yet lived who 
has found complete satisfaction in a self-centred life. 
True joy is to be found only in the power of associa- 
tion, and particularly in the gift of genuine and en- 
nobling friendship. 

(c) In worship. The power of association is dear 
and unmistakable. Look at tho elaborate ritual of 
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the Jewish Church. All religion in the old woi*ship 
of God appealed directly, n)aterially, to the sense of 
touch. 'J'bere is the catalogue of things clean or un- 
clean to be used or abstained from, eaten or left alone ; 
tlie elaboi ate rules for the cleansing of tilings and of 
people. Ir all these injunctions we find that every- 
tbiiig needed to be without blemish, perfect, whole — 
everything appealing to the sense or touch. What 
is the spiritiial teaching of that ? Simply this : that 
we must not give to God anything that is impeifect, 
only that which is whole. So also all the ritual of 
the Christian Church appeals to the power of associa- 
tion to touch and to quicken our spirits, to remind 
us where we are and what we are doing. 

II. Its Individual Application. — If that be true of 
life generally, how does it apply to the individual 
soul ? What are we as individuals doing to influence 
others by the exercise of this power of association ? 
We feel the force of it upon ourselves. Do we ap- 
preciate the fact that we can exercise the same force 
upon other people ? I want to remind you of the 
unconscious influence which every single soul hci’e is 
possessed of, and which is working for weal or for woe 
in the world in which we live. 

(a) There is the unconsciotes influence of re- 
ligious attitude — that is to say, the way we look at 
our religion. It has a wonderful effect on other 
people. There are some people who mean the veiy 
oest in the world, but somehow or other they go 
about the world so sadly, as if religion were a dread- 
ful penance to them. Their most cordial greeting 
has a nip of the east wind about it. That is absolutely 
unchristian. 

(b) There is the unconscious influence of good-- 
ness of heart How often little things are indicative 
of a man’s character Some small attention when we 
least expect it, some kind word in the midst of trouble, 
some generous thought anticipating a need, some 
manly shake of the hand — these things influence many 
lives in a way undreamed of by those who have so acted. 
Hingcsai’e but small things compared with the great 
doors that hang upon them, but it is upon the hinges 
that the door depends for the opening and closing 
thereof. A drop of oil may make all the difference 
to a great locomotive engine. Is not this so, too, 
with the gigantic piece oi mechanism called human 
society ? We can all be lubricators of the wheels of 
life*. Yes, voluntary influence does not always indicate 
what a man is, but involuntary influence always does. 
Our involuntary influence is as much the outcome of 
our clmracter as the scent is the outcome of a plant^s 
life. It cannot be imprisoned. 

* For none of us liveth to himself, and no man dieth to himself.’ 

— Romans xiv. 7. 

Whittikr, in his introduction to Woolman^s Jov/mal^ 
calls attention to the fact that * in his life-long testi- 
mony against wrong,’ the Quaker ‘ never lost sight of 
the oneness of humanity, its common responsibility, 
its fellowship of suffenng, and communion of sin. 
Few have ever had so profound a conviction of the 
tiuth of the Apostle’s declaration that no man liveth 


and no man dieth to himself. Sin was not to him an 
isolated fact, the responsibility of which began and 
ended with the individual transgressor; he saw it as 
a pai-t of a vast network and entanglement, and 
traced the lines of influence converging upon it in the 
underworld of causation.* 

Rbpbrbncrs. — XIV, 7 . — J. T. Bramston, FratribuBy p. 100. 
XIV. 7, 8. — F. J. A. Hort, Village Sermonain OtUliney p. 92. 
T. Barker, Plain Sermons, p. 136. XIV. 7-9. — H. D. 
Rawnsley, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 212. J. 
K6i>le, Sermons for Easter to Ascension Day, p. 44. H. Botiar, 
Short Sermons for Family Reading, p. 236. 

UNTO THE LORD 

* For whether we live, we live unto the Lord ; or whether we 

die, we die unto Lord : whether we uve therefore, or 

die, we are the Lord's. ’—Romans xiv. 8. 

The text describes two complementary movements : 
the one of man towards the Lord, the other of the 
Lord towards men. ‘ Whether we live, we live unto 
the Lord ; and whether we die, we die unto the 
Lord ; * that is man’s movement towards God. 

‘ Whether we live therefore, or die, we are the Lord’s,’ 
tliat is God’s movement towards man. The two 
movements together constitute what we call spiritual 
communion. 

I. Let us look at the movement of man towards 
God. A practical controversy was tearing the 
Apostolic Church. How far could a Christian be- 
liever retain the customs of his old life ? The 
Apostle enunciates no petty regulation. He gives 
a large principle which the individual judgment must 
apply to every problem in the eternal life. What is 
the principle ? Let us begin the statement of it in 
this way : Every act creates a certain trend. Every 
act contributes its quota in the deteimining of 
destiny. Now in many people, perhaps even in the 
majority, this final trend of action is unconsidered. 
And such limitation of views issues in what we call 

* drift ’. Now, in face of this peril here is the Apostle’s 
counsel : Choose your drift. That is to say, intelli- 
gently and deliberately choose your end, and con- 
sistently hold to it. I>et that end be ‘ the Lord 
And then choose your acts in relation to tliis end. 
We must live ‘ unto the Lord That is the Clqris- 
tian conception of life. And if this\ end dominates 
the life it will also dominate death. 

II. And now, look at the movement of God to- 

wards man. ‘ Whether we live, therefore, or die, we 
are the Lord’s.’ That is the complementary concep- 
tion of Christian communion. ‘ We are the Lord’s,’ 
not merely labelled property ; it is a father’s posses- 
sion of a child. It is, therefore, not an inert and 
passive possession ; it surely suggests the outgoii^ 
of personality in yearning and protective regara. 
For what are the implications 01 the great word ? 
They are to be found in the entire life and teachings 
of our Saviour. If we are the Lord’s, then the Loid 
sees us. There is individual recognition of the in- 
dividual life. Frederic Horrisou laughs at the 
suggestion that the Ai2:;ighty Ruler, who inhabits 
the aTiti abysmal depths of stellar space, will 
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have any discemineut of me. I thought that a man’s 
real greatness was to be estimated by his discernment 
of the least, and by the large use he makes of it. 
That certainly is the teaching of our Lord. * He that 
is faithful in that which is least is great I ’ Our 
Lord has made it perfectly clear that the individual 
is not lost in the race, ana that we all have personal 
recognition in His love. ‘He calleth His own sheep 
by name.’ And He not only sees me, He communi- 
cates with me. We live unto the Lord, and the 
Ixird lives unto us. There is a holy commerce pro- 
ceeding on the mystic highway between Him and 
me.— J. li. JowETT, The British Congregationalist, 
sard July, 1908, p. 82. 

* Whether we die, we die unto the Lord.* — Romans xiv. 8. 
Tuksk were the last words that could be made out 
amid the dying ejaculations of Edward Irving: ‘If 
I die,’ he murmured, ‘I die unto the Lord. Amen.’ 

llKFKiiENCKS. — XIV. 8. — T. T. Mungor, Christian World 
Pul}.rit^ vol. xliiL p. 104. A. Tucker, Preacher s Magazine^ 
vol. xviii. p. 669. XIV. 8, 9. — G. Body, Christian World 
Pulpit^ vol. lix. p. 226. 

EASTER-TIDE 

• Christ both died, and rose.*— Romans xiv. g, 

Jesus Christ died on Friday and rose again on what 
we call the Sunday, and we have by the providence 
of God, ever good and large, gathered around an 
empty tomb, and then around a risen Lord. It 
would be beautiful, if in the hands of a true artist, to 
compare the Friday and the Sunday. They belong 
to one another ; the Sunday would not be half so 
bright but for the Friday. Your joy would not be 
so exquisite if there were not an historic background 
of tears and sorrow and speaking silence. 

I. Now there is some great light being fought this 
Friday. They have nailed His hands, •and they have 
nailecl His feet, and they have pierced His side, and 
the environment seems to vindicate and justify their 
villainy. It is all over ; Job would withdraw his faith, 
and David would cease his song. Rest awhile, pause 
for a day or two ; never hasten God ; never try to 
force your own destiny ; be great by being quiet. 
Now comes the day on which everything will be 
silent It must be so, because this is the third day 
that the Malefactor Himself indicated. He was 
always so bold. He did not say, I will rise in three 
centurie.s, when you will all be dead and no man will 
be here who could charge Me with My own woixls ; 
He said. On the third day I will rise again. It was 
a fair challenge, square, completa When was Jesus 
timid, cowarmy, uncertain ? When did He, if not 
prevaiicate, yet seem to handle words with such tricks 
of magic as to perplex and bewilder those who heard 
them ? Never. He said before the Friday, The 
Friday is coming, my friends, I warn you of it ; I go 
to Jerusalem to suffer many things of the scrib^ and 
the elders and of the chief priests, and I go to be 

killed, and on the third day He knew that the 

hearts were breaking that loved Him, and that the 
third day was about as long as they could keep up at 


all even in solitude and secrecy and even under the 
apparent abandonment of their own faith in His 
personality and purpose. But on the third day they 
will give way. The soul can only hold on fur a 
given time : if the next post but one does not brin<j 
that letter I shall die. ‘ As it began to dawn toward 
the fii-st day of the week.’ He did not keep them 
long waiting on that day, ‘ it began to dawn ’ ; it is 
not said that it fully dawned, it predawned, it sent 
forth itself in a kind of mimic (iawning ; it would 
require the eye of an expert look-out on one of life’s 
ships to see that dawning. But it i.s always so in 
Chiistianity, it is always after its fullest noonday 
beginning to dawn ; it never exhausts its hope, its 
trumpet has always another bold tune in it. It 
seems sometimes as if the faith were overthrown^ but 
‘it began to dawn toward ’ — theie was a great silent 
wondrous onward movement. Enough! where God 
begins He continues, He completes. So there was 
that morning a hailing. Hail I It was one of the 
last woids His own ears had heard but a few houi^s 
ago : ‘ Hail, King of the Jews I hail ! * and He said. 
All hail! stop, stand still I this is a great day in 
Israel and in the world. 

II. So we meet on Resurrection morning. We know 
that Christ died, we may as certainly know that 
Christ ro.se. This is part of a great evolution, part 
of a great demonstration of Divine energy which no 
man can comprehend and which no man can aurest. 
We can do nothing against the truth, but God hath 
been ploMsed to permit us to do something for the 
truth. What can man do? He can kill every min- 
ister of truth, but he cannot kill the ministry. When 
will we look at the right points? Is the missionary 
dead? Yes, but missions are still going on, and 
nothing can hinder their advance. Is not that the 
blood of a head that has been clubbed to death by 
Raiotongan savages ? Yes, that is the blood of the 
maityr of Erromango. Is mission work therefoie 

done ? No, it is beginning to dawn toward 

You can kill the minister, but not the ministry. 
When I was but a boy I was preaching in a little 
village, apd whilst I was talking, I have no doubt 
with gi’eat energy and possibly with some incohercncy, 
a drunken brawling man shouted, ‘ We will stone you 
out of the town ! ’ Aiul I, at eighteen, said, ‘ You 
can easily stone me out of the town, but you cannot 
stone the truth out of the town’. You can kill the 
man, but not his work ; you can crush the minister, 
but not the ministry ; you can destroy the instrument, 
but not the music ; you can cut off all the branches, 
but the root remains. Ay, but we can go down to 
the root too. Yes, to that root, but I am speaking 
about the root metaphysical, the Root of roots, the 
Thing, the Force, that cannot be got at, that no axe 
can find, and no digger can sink gi*ound enough to 
discover the roots and all their fibres. So there is a 
root not to be touched, and out of that root there 
shall bud a stem more beautiful than flowers, more 
majestic than oaks and proudest cedars. 

III. ‘Christ both died, and rose, and revived,* 
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That word ‘ revived ' comes in like a freshet into a 
channel that has been waiting for the rising of the 
river. All the channel has been so droughty, so 
barren, and all the land round about has suffered 
from it, but there is a freshet rising, and that freshet 
represents true revival, relifeing. And so Christ 
said before the Friday, * I am come that they might 
have life, and that tney might have it more abund- 
antly,’ like wave on wave, billow chasing billow, until 
death was ashamed and overthrown, was lost, was 
swallowed up in victory. — Joseph Parkee, City 
Temple Pulpit, voL ra. p. 156. 

' Why dost thoQ Judge thy brother ? for we shall all stand 
bdbre the Jndgment seat of Christ* — Romans xiv. lo. 

Paul does not mean that God will punish him, and 
that we may rest satisfied that our enemy will be 
tunied into hell-fire. Rather does he mean, what 
we too feel, that, reflecting upon the great idea of 
God and on all that it involves, our animosities are 
softened, and our heat against our brother is cooled. 
From Mark RutherforiPa Deliverance. 

Rspbebnom. — XIV. 10. — W. G. Rutherford, The Key of 
Knowledge, p. 200. F. E. Paget, Helps a/nd Hindrances to the 
GKridian lAfe, voL i. p. 112. XIV. 10-12. — Spurgeon, Ser- 
mane, vol. No. 1601. XIV. 11 — Expodtor (4th Series), 
vol. i p. 187. XIV, ^2. — C. Perren, Outline Sermons, p. 306. 
W. H. Evans, Sermons for the Churr.Ks Year, p. 10. J. S. 
Bartlett, Sermons, p. 184. J. Keble, Sermons for Advent to 
Christmas Kve, p. 164. R. W. Dale^ The Epistle of James, p. 
246. XIV. 18, 14. — W. J. Hocking, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xlili. p. 108. XIV. 14-21. — Expositor (4th Series), vol. 
il. p. 71. 

< The kingdom of God is not meat and drink,'--RoiiAN8 xiv. 17. 

Using the language of accommodation to the ideas 
current amon^t His hearers, Jesus talked of drinking 
wine and sitting on thiones in the kingdom of God ; 
and texts of tnis kind are what popular religion 

i iromjptly seized and built upon. But other pro- 
bunder texts meanwhile there were, which remained, 
one may say, in shadow. This ia life eternal, to 
know Thee, the only true Ood, and Jeaua Chriat, 
whom Thou hast sent. The kingdom of God ia 
righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy 
Spirit These deeper texts will gradually come 
more and more into notice and prominence and use. 
— From Matthkw Arnold's Preface to the popular 
edition of Literature and Dogma. 

RsFsmKfoai. — XIV. 17; — S, A. Tipple, The Admiring 
Guest, p. 76. R. B. Douglas, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
ivii. p. 87. Expositor (4tb Series), vol. x. p. 201 ; did. (6th 
Series), voL vilL p. 164 ; ibid, vol. x, p. 100. XIV. 17-19. — 
W. Walsh, Christian World PtdpU, vol. lix. p. 260. XIV. 18.— 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 428 ; ibid. (7th Series), voL 
vi. p. 276. XIV. 19.— IWd (6th Series), vol. lx. p. 4. XIV. 
21.— F. B. Oowl, Preacheds Magazine, vol. xviii. p. 287. 
Penny PulpU, No. 1487, p. 38, and No. 1648, p. 19. 

* Happy is he that judgeth not himself in that which he 
approTeUi.'— Romans xiv. 22. 

Whenever conscience speaks with a divided, un- 
certain, and disputed voice, it is not yet the voice of 
God. Descend still deeper into yourself, until you 


hear nothing but a clear and undivided voice, a 
voice which does away with doubts and brings with 
it persuasion, light, and serenity. Happy, says the 
Apostle, are they who are at peace witn themselves, 
and whose heart condemneth them not in the part' 
they take. This inner identity, this unity of con- 
viction, is all the more difficult the more (the mind 
analyses, discriminates, and foresees. — A miel. 

Rbfbrbnoes. — XIV. 22. — W. M. Siuolair, Words from St, 
PauTs, p. 99. XIV. 27. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. vil. p. 
119. XIV. 31.— Ibid. vol. iii. p. 261. 

*They that are strong ought to bear the infirmities of the 
weak, and not to please themselves. — Ko mans xv. i. 

* There’s a text wants no candle to show’t ; it shines 
by its own light. It’s plain enough you get into the 
wrong road in this life if you run after this and that 
only for the sake o’ making things easy and pleasant 
to yourself A pig may poke his nose into the 
trough, and think o* nothing outside it ; but if you’ve 
got a man’s heart and soul in you, you can’t be easy 
a-making your own bed an’ leaving the rest to lie on 
the stones. Nay, I’ll never slip my neck out of the 
yoke, an’ leave the load to be drawn by the weak 
un&* — Adam Bede, in George Elioi’s Adam Bede. 

All men need to have near them, allied in close 
a5?sociation with them, either a force to strengthen 
their weakness or else a weakness which insists upon 
some demonstration of their strength. — »J ohn Oliver 
Hobbes, in Robert Orange. 

References. — XV. 1, — Expositor (6th Series), vol. xii. p. 
271 . XV. 1-3. — R. W, Church, Village Sermons (2nd Series), 
p. 263. J. Martineau, Endeavours After the Christian Life 
(2nd Series), p. 84. XV. 2.— W, H. Stephenson, A Book of 
Lay Sermons, p. 191. F. W. Farrar, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xiv. p. 337. Llewelyn Davies, The Purpose of God, p. 
116. XV, 3. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. xi. p. 47. XV. 
4. — H. H. Henson, Ths Value of the Bible, p. 39. F. St. John 
Corbett, The Preaxher*$ Year, p. 4. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
xlvii. No. 2763. F. Bourdillon, Plain Sermons for Family 
Reading, pp. 11 and 22. R. Boyne, Church Family News- 
papery vol. xiv. p. 976. H, S. Holland, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. li. p. 363. H. Hensley Henson, ibid. vol. 
Ixxviii. p. 371 . F. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. iii. p. 17. G. 
Body, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Hi. p. 406. H. J. Wilmot- 
Buxton, Sunday Sermonettes for a Year, p. 6. R. W. Church, 
Village Sermons, p. 1. F. J, A. Hort, Village Sermone (2nd 
Series), p. 11. C. Parsons Reichel, Sermons, p. 193. R. C. 
Trench, Sermons New and Old, p. 267. H. D. Rawnsley, 
Church Family Newspaper, vol. xv. p. 1104. H. J. Wilmot- 
Buxtoo, Notes of Sermons for the Year, pt i. p. 7. 

* The God of patience.’— Romans xv. 5. 

Natore never hurries : atom by atom, little by little 
she achieves her work. The lesson one learns in fish- 
ing, yachting, hunting, or planting, is the manners 
of Nature ; patience with the delays of wind and sun, 
delays of thp seasons, bad weather, excess or lack of 
water — patience with the slowness of our feet, with 
the parsimony of our strength, with the largeness of 
sea and land we must traverse, etc. — E mfibov. 

References. — XV. 6, 6. — J. M. Gibbon, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lix. p. 187. XV. 6, 16, 33. — A, Maclaren, After 
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Rsstwrection^ p. 229. XV. 7. — A. P. Stanley, (hrU&rbury 
Simumt^ p. 172. XV. B.-Sxpo8ttor (Bth Series), vol. ii. p. 
411 ; Md . (7th Series), toL v. p, 361. XV. 11.— Tftui. (4th 
Series), rol iii. p, 117. 

AN OLD TESTAMENT PORTRAITURE OP THE 
SAVIOUR 

* leaiah saith, There ahall be a root of Jesse, and He that shall 
rise to reign over the Gentiles ; in rlim shall the Gentile 
trust * — Romans xv. 12 . 

How infinite is Jesus I And with what almost in- 
finite vaiiety of depiction He is set forth in Holy 
Scripture 1 Here are four views rich in suggestion 
and most uplifting to the contemplator. 

I. The Scriptural Jesus. — It is eminently char- 
acteristic of Paul that he delighted in the Jesus of 
the Old Testament. And it is very congenial to him 
— that ardent lover of the Bible — to say, as here he 
says, * Isaiah saith Paul revelled in tne prophetic 
delineation of the Saviour. The Christ of pro- 
phecy evoked all his intellectual and spiritual pas- 
sion. 

The Old Testament and Jesus mutually enhance 
each other. It glorifies Him. How stately, pathetic, 
tender, winsome, is the Jesus of the Old Testament ! 
And truly He glorifies it. I think little of the Old 
Testament when the Saviour is ejected from it. 
But when I see my Saviour there it becomes an 
astral book : old, yet ever new ; remote, yet sweetly 
near. 

II. The Human Jesus. — The primary allusion of 
Isaiah which Paul quotes is mysteriously profound. 
‘There shall be the root of Jesse’ (RV.). Some 
have explained this as meaning the branch which 
grows out of Jesse’s root. But the Bible has a 
marked capacity for saying what it means, and mean- 
ing what it says. Otherwhere it declares Jesus to be 
a branch of Jesse. But here it says ‘ the root ’ and 
not the branch. And this is not the only place in 
which our Incarnate Lord is called the root of Jesse, 
You may always trust Scripture to differentiate 
between a root and a branch. 

‘ There shall l>e the root of Jesse.* The origin of 
Jesse shall be historically originated. The Creator 
of Jesse shall be bom in the latter days. But Jesse 
lived and died long spaces back. How can his ‘ root ’ 
come to ‘ be ’ in after years ? Can the father of 
David’s father be a descendant of David ? This is 
indeed a great mystery — the Creator descrilied as He 
who * shall be ’ ! 

If any object to this view of the human Jesus as 
insuperably mysterious, I would urge that it is in- 
finitely more helpful on the practical side than any 
merely humanitarian view of Jesus can be. I far 
pi'efer Isaiah’s mpterious concept to the Unitarian 
Jesus. If I cannot comprehend it I feel it meets my 
needs. Only a Saviour-God can cope with my guilt 
and sin. If I am to have a human Redeemer He 
must also be Divine. A Jesus whose personality and 
birth I could readily understand would be a Jesus to 
whom I dared not believingly commit myself. Oh 
let us adoringly i*eceive this so mysterious and so 


merciful Saviour, who is ‘ the Root of Jesse A 
darkness to the intellect. He is the Light of Life to 
the heart 

Bengel aptly says, ‘ Divine woi*ship is implied here 
as due to Christ even in His human pature ’. Most 
truly it is. His human nature is Divinely miracu- 
lous. Late in time he cometh, but it is ‘the root of 
Jesse * who is bom of the Virgin Mary. 

III. The Kingly Jesus. — Isaiah, as quoted by Paul, 
further describes the Saviour as ‘ He that ariseth to 
rule over the Gentiles ’ (nations). He is a King then. 
He is the rightful if unacknowledged Sovereign of the 
nations. I told you the Jesus of the Old Testa- 
ment is a stately figure. He is more ; He is regal. 

‘ He that ariseth,’ in God’s decree, and in the 
course of human history, is to ‘ rule over the nations *. 
The kingly Jesus pervades both Testaments with a 
delights4)me pervasiveness. The Jesus of the Nativity 
was peculiarly the kingly Jesus. Gabriel, in his great 
annunciatory message to Mary, emphasised His king- 
liness, ‘ And He shall reign over the house of Jacob 
for ever, and to His kingdom there shall be no end 
A scholar has superbly retranslated that latter sent- 
ence, ‘ And to His kingdom there shall be no frontier’. 
A kingdom unlimited by remotest frontier ! An 
empire univei-sal ! It was an inspired instinct which 
led the Magi to inquire, ‘ Where is He that is born 
King t ’ 

Jesus is the King of the nations. He arose at 
Bethlehem to be this. Of all the earth He is the 
predestinated Monarch. His rule is sadly retarded, 
and has long been. Sin and hell have set them.selves 
to arrest it Many of thh nations do not submit 
themselves to their rightful King. Even the natioius 
which are supposed to be His loyal subjects have a 
religion whicn is rather a veneer than a p^ission. 
But His rule is ultimately sure. He will ao what 
He arose to do, ‘ rule over the nations’. We must 
always distinguish between the immediate outlook 
and the final outlook, or we shall be whelmed in de- 
pression. Jesus shall reign. The end is sure, though 
the way be rough and long. 

IV. The Believed Jesus. — Isaiah adds that ‘ in 
Him shall the Gentiles trust’. Faith is the factor 
which unites men to Christ We are not obedient 
subjects of the Saviour-King till we trust in Him. 
Loyalty begins in faith. In that remarkable bio- 
graphy to which I have alluded we are told of a 
Bechuana convei*t, who said, ‘ Faith is the hand which 
receives the gifts Christ offers us,’ and a great theo- 
logian declared it to be one of the finest descriptions 
of faith he had ever known. The nations ahall yet 
put out their hands to receive the gifts Christ offers 
them. Have you put out your hands for those 
precious gifts ? No other power but faith in Christ 
can perfectly renew the nations. It i^not finally by 
legislative or other programmes, but by individual 
faith in the Saviour-God that the nations shall be 
transfigured. A new earth will only come by spirit- 
ual processes. — Dins dale T. Young, The Gospel of 
the Left Handy p. 17. 
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JOY AND PEACE IN BELIEV^NQ 

* Now the God of hope 6U you with all joj and peace in be- 
lienng.’ — Romans xv. 13, 

It is a question that we ought seriously to ask 
ourselves, at the approach of a Communion season, 
if wo aie in possession of the joy and peace which 
form the benediction of our text Can we truly say 
that we know in our own hearts what the Apostle 
calls joy and peace in believing ? Is this the dee|)est 
i-esiilt of that religion which we profess and in which 
we have been bred ? And is it so, not only on the 
Sabbath, and under the calming influences of the 
sanctuary, but amid the cares, the worries, the dis- 
tractions that await every woi'shipper to-morrow ? 

I. Contrast, lor instance, joy and peace in believ- 
ing with joy and peace in working. Most of us 
can say with peifect truth that we have experienced 
joy and peace in working. Not always, certainly, 
for sometimes work is wearisome, and sometimes it 
is ill-suited to our bent And there are days,.and 
sometimes there are years, when men are physically 
unfit for duty. But granting that, is it not the case 
that we have experienced joy and peace in working, 
and that if our work were taken away, much of our 
joy and peace would also go ? Of working, we can 
say that in sincerity. What I want to ask is, can we 
say it of believing? Is there anything in our re- 
ligious life that answers to that feature in our active 
life? 

II. Or think again of joy and peace in loving. 
There are few who have not had experience of that 
Perfect love casteth out fear, for fear hath torment. 
I'hitik, for example, of the Christian home, that 
beautiful creation of the gospel. Impeifect though 
it must necessarily be, is it not the dwelling-place of 
joy and peace? And all the joy of it and all the 
peace, which are deeper and truer than any passing 
shadow, rest on, and are continually refreshed by, 
the presence in the Christian home of love. Deeper 
than all rebellion of the child, is the child’s love for 
father and for mother. Mightier than any care or 
worry, is the love of the mother for her children. 
And that is the secret of the Christian home, how- 
ever poprly it be realised ; it is the sphere al)ove all 
other spheres where there is joy and peace in loving. 
Now Paul does not speak of joy and peace in loving. 
He speaks of joy and peace in believing. And the 
one we know. We have experienced it. It has 
been ours in childhood and in manhood. But the 
question is, what about the other? Have we known 
anything of it at all ? 

III. Think for a moment of the kind of people to 
whom these words were originally sent. They were 
sent to a little company of Christians, whose lot was 
very far from being easy. Separated from us by well- 
nigh two thousand years, we are prone to think of 
them as dim and shadowy. If our own woes grow 
dim with passing years, how much more those of 
centuries ago. Yet they had sori^ows as intense as 
ours, and trials that were very dark and bitter, and 
they had hearts which were as full of sin as any that 


are throbbing here to-day. They were called to be 
saints, and yet they were not saints. They were 
just poor and faulty men and women. And some 
were slaves, and some were city merehants, and some 
were mother's in undistinguished homes. Yet Paul 
when he thought of theqi made no exceptions. Not 
one of them was excluded from the blessing. And 
not one of us within this church to-day is excluded 
from the blessing either. 

IV. The notable thing is that on the page of 
Scripture joy and peace are in the closest union. 
Wherever we light upon the one, we ai'e not long 
in coming on the other. We sometimes say of in- 
separable friends that when you find the one you 
find the otlier. Unitedjn a comradeship of hearts, 
the one will not long be absent from the other. 
And so, remember, is it with joy and peace, os joy 
and peace move on the page of Scripture ; the two 
are linked in a most holy wedlock, and whom God 
hath joined, let not man put asunder. 

(1) Sometimes it may be we lack this inward com- 
fort because we have lost the wondel* of salvation. 

(2) Sometimes, too, we fail in joy aiid peace be- 
cause we meddle with things that are too high for 
us. We vex ourselves, and vex oui*selve8 in vain, 
over the hidden things of the Almighty. It is oui* 
duty to cast our burden on the Lord, and the burden 
of many to-dfu' is intellectual. It is our duty to 
honour Jesus Christ, if we would not have Him be 
ashamed of us. And we honour Him when amid 
all the dai'kness we believe that all is well for He is 
King ; we honour Him not with a darkened heart, 
but with a believing full of joy and peace. The 
night is dark and we are far from home, but we are 
certain He is in command. And so we serve Him, 
and we help our brother, and for His sake we do the 
little we can do ; and there we leave it till the morn- 
ing comes. — G. H. Mokeison, The Return of the 
Angelsj p. 65. 

CHRISTIAN HOPE 

{For Second Sunday vn Advent) 

* Now the God of hope fill you with all joy and peace in be- 
lieving:, that ye may abound in hope, through the power of 

the Holy Ghost.’ — R omans xv, 13^ 

In to-day's Epistle we have a concise summary of the 
purposes of Christ’s first Advent. 

I. To bring Hope. — By ‘ patience and comfort ’ of 
the Scriptures which speak of Hifn. In what the 
Sermon on the Mount says of Him is all our hope 
To Jew and Gentile alike. 

II. To bring Unity. — ^To make us by His Spirit 
and example ‘ like-minded one to another \ 

(а) Unity of thought — (‘ like-minded *). 

(б) Unity of feeling — (* with one mind and one 
mouth ’). 

(c) Unity of purpose — (‘the glory of God *), 

HI. To bring Joy and Peace In Beiieving.-^As 
this passage begins, so it ends, with Hope. Christ 
bring it: the tloly Ghost gives it, with Joy and 
peace in believing. 
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‘ The God of hope. ’—R omans xv. 13. 

Peincipal Rainy quoted this text in his Moderator’s 
address at the Union Assembly of the Scottish 
Churches in 1900, He said : ‘ Let us hope continu- 
ally. We have l)een brought to this point reinai*kably ; 
why should the Church of Christ stint her expecta- 
tions ? Without this gracious dispensation we cannot 
thrive. Not earnestness, not diligence, not sacrifices 
will supply the want of it. The whole New Testa- 
ment is full of hope, as a disposition without which 
prosperity and progress are not to be expected. The 
ver^ God of Hope fill us wjth all ioy and peace in 
believing, that we may abound in hope through the 
power of the Holy Ghost ! * 

* Joy in believing.* — R omans xv. 13. 

We continually hear of the trials, sometimes of the 
victories, of faith — but scarcely ever of its pleasures. 

. . Set to any work you have in hand with the 
sifted and purified resolution that ambition shall not 
mix with it, nor love of gain, nor desire of pleasure 
more than is appointed for you ; and that no anxiety 
shall touch you os to its issue, ngr any impatience nor 
regret if it fail. . . . Resolve also with steady industry 
to do what you can for the hedf) of your country and 
its honour, and the honour of its God ; and that you 
will not join hands in its iniquity, nor turn aside 
from its misery ; and that in all you do and feel you 
will look franlcly for the immediate help and direc- 
tion, and to your own consciences, expressed approval, 
of God. Live then and believe, and with singleness 
of answer proportioned to the frankness of the trust, 
most surely the God of peace will fill you with all 
loy and peace in believing. — From Uuskjn’s Plea- 
sures of England^ 11 

* Since Saturday last,* writes Boston in his Memoirs^ 
‘ I have had most sensible experience of the solid joy 
and peace in believing God to be my God in Christ. 
I find it is a bles.sed means of sanctification. It 
strengthens to duty ; Tor I have been helped in my 
work of visiting since that time. It nourishes love 
to the Lord ; and consequently love to and desire of 
the thriving of His work in {people's souls. It creates 
a sweet calm, and quiet of mina, in doubtful events ; 
... it sweetens other enjoyments, and carries above 
things which at other times are irritating and create 
disgust. I have compared flashes of affection with a 
calm, sedate, tender love to the rx)rd ; and I prefer 
the latter to the former, and have been, and am, 
happy in it* 

Christianity . . . has not penetrated into the whole 
heart of Jesus. She is still in the narthex of peni- 
tence ; she is not reconciled, and even the Churches 
still wear the livery of service, and have none of the 
Joy of the daughters of God, baptised of the Holy 
Spirit — Amiel. 

I BENT before Thy gracious throne, 

And asked for peace on suppliant knee ; 

And peace was given— not peace alone, 

But faith sublimed to ecstasy. 

— Wordsworth. 


Live greatly ; so thou shalt enjoy unknown capacities 
of joy. — Coventry Patmore. 

References. — XV. 13. — Bishop Moule, Christum World 
Fulpit^ vol. Iv. p. 202 . A. Tucker, Preacher's Magiuine^ vol. 
xviii. p. 33 . W. II. Evans, Sermons for the Church's YeaVy p. 
6. F. J. A. Hort, Village Sermons in Outline, p. 213. J. J. 
Blunt, Plain Sermons ( 3 rd Series), p. 120 C. Bradley, 
Faithful Te/ichingy p. 187. Phil lipaj Brooks, The Mystery of 
Iniquity, p. 187. Spurg;eon, Sermons, vol. i. No. 30 ; vol. 
xii. No. 692; vol. xxiii. Nos. 13.32 and 1384, and vol. xlv. 
No. 2626. XV. 15. — Expodtor { 6 th Series), vol. i. p. 139. 
XV. 15-21. — J. Bunting, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 21. 

* Ye yourselves are filled with all knowledge.* — R omans xv. 14. 

If a reverent ignorance is to be the last word of 
thought about religion, not only will Christ have 
died in vain, but science will have toiled to little real 
purpose. — C. H. Pearson. 

SANCTIFICATION 

* Sanctified by the Holy Ghost.* — Romans xv. 16 . 
There are some who preach a salvation from 8in*s 
conse(|uentes ; but you and I want to be delivered 
from 8in*8 tyranny ; that is much more than being 
delivered from hell, from the consequences of sin. 
Some people look upon ^salvation as a kind of life- 
buoy by whose aid they may enter safely into the 
harbour of heaven ; but salvation is far more than 
that. The salvation which God offers you and me 
is not only to free us from the penalty of sin — the 
consequences of sin — but also from the power of sin. 
‘ He shall save His people, His redeemed ow^tfrom 
their sins ’ When we put our faith in Christ and 
Him crucified, we are saved eternally and completely, 
because ‘ He hath redeemed us with an eternal re- 
demption *. But I want to live for Christ. I do 
not only want tu die a Christian death, but to live 
for Christ here, to show forth in my life the power 
of Christ ; I want Christ tu be formed in me. This 
is sanctification, and the work of God the Holy 
Ghost The cross means for us not only deliverance 
from sin, but it means the gift of the Holy Ghost. 

I. The first work of the Holy Spirit in the re- 
deemed soul is the work of cleansing, of purifying. 
It is the mission of God the Holy Ghost to come into 
the heart of the believer and purify the very ‘ springs 
of being ’ that have been poisoned by sin, so that out 
of us shall flow pure and life-giving streams, and we 
shall be a blessing to others because of the outflow 
of the Holy Ghost that dwelleth within us. 

II. But thei-e is not only the thought of cleansing, 

there is the thought of strengthening. He is the 
Comforter. The word ‘comforter* means one who 
stands by your side to strengthen you (the Paraclete) 
to help you. In the margin of the Revised Version 
the word ‘ helper * is used — one j^ver at our side to 
help us in living the Christian life. We not only 
want inward cleansing, we want comforting, cheering ; 
we want a champion — some one hsA ti'anslated the 
word ‘ Paraclete ' as * champion * — one who stands for 
our defence. ^ 

HI. Again, there is not only the cleansing of the 
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Holy Ghpst, and the comforting of the Holy Ghost, 
but there is the gift of courage to witness for God. 
This is a special gift of the blessed Think 

of what happened at Pentecost. Think of the 
cowardly nature of Peter, then look at him after the 
baptism of fire, after the cleansing fii-e had gone 
through his soul and burned out all the fear. It is 
no go^ talking religion unless you are living true. — 
T. J. Madden, Ohwrch Family Newspaper, voL xv. 
p. 244. 

Rkfbbbnobs. — XV. 16. — L. D. Bevaa, ChruAian World 
PiUpit, vol. Ixz. p. 326. SxpotUor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 79. 
XV. 19. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxili. No. 1332. ExpoHtor 
(6th Series), vol. viii. pp. 231, 236. XV. 20.— R. C. Cowell, 
Preacher's Magcmine, vol. xix. p. 616. XV. 21. — Expositor 
(4th Series), vol. vli. p. 366. XV. 22-28.— H. S. Holland, 
Christian World PtUpU, vol. xlix. p. 66. 

*The poor sainta’ — R omans xv. aa 

‘ The great problem of human life,* says Mr. P. G. 
Hamerton, ‘ is the reconciliation of povei*ty and the 
soul* 

Macchiavelli once said that ‘the kingdom of the 
clei gy had been long before at an end, if the reputa- 
tion and reverence towards the poverty of friars had 
not borne out the scandal of tne superfluities and 
excesses of bishops and prelates *. Bacon, who quotes 
this in The Advancement of Learning, adds : ‘ So 
a man might say that the felicity and delicacy of 
princes and great fiersons had long since turned to 
rudeness and barbarism, if the poverty of learning 
had not kept up civility and honour of life. 

Rbferp:noe§. — XV. 26, — Expositor (6th Series), vol. viii. 
p. 390. XV. 27. — Ibid, (4th Series), vol. viii. p. 332. XV. 
28, 29. — Bishop Cabrera, Christian World Pul'^, vol. lx. p. 
77. XV. 29. — J. W, Houchiu, T7ie Vision of Ood, p. 119. 

THE HOLY SPIRIT’S LOVE 

• The love of the Spirit* — Romans xv. 3a 

The phrase employed by St. Paul in the text is to 
be understood as denoting, not the love which we 
bear to the Spirit, nor yet the love which is produced 
in us by the agency of the Spirit and which is called 
the fimit of the Spirit, but the love which the Holy 
Spirit mmiifests towards us. We shall limit ourselves 
on this occasion to four aspects of His love. 

I. His Restraining Love, — Everywhere sinful men 
are acting under the dominion of base selfish passions ; 
but men everywhere are conscious that those passions 
are not allowed to work their evil ways unchecked 
or um*estrained. In heathen as well as in Christian 
countries, the univereal consciousness testifies that 
there are mysterious, mighty, persistent forces in active 
operation on the hearts of men, curbing, restraining, 
suppressing their malignant passions. Explain it as 
you please, ascribe to whatever agency you think fit, 
the fact is undeniable : for every man is a living 
witness of it. To deliver man from the thraldom of 
these usurynug forces of evil we must have a spiritual 
agency of authority and power. The economy of 
redemption supplies such an agency in the Person of 


the Holy Spirit whose office it is to subdue and ex- 
pel these ruling powers of evil, 

IL HIs Convicting Love. — ^The gracious provision 
made by Christ Jesus is ample and adequate to meet 
the exigencies of a lost world ; but when we proclaim 
its all-sufficiency, a formidable difficulty meets us at 
the very outset— man does not feel his need of it 
Blind to his peril, he fondly imagines that he can do 
without redemption. Logic can never lodge in any 
heart that conviction of sin which issues in genuine 
repentance. The economy of redemption provides 
for this difficulty by the appointment of tne Holy 
Spirit as an abiding active Personality, to work upon 
conscience, heaii, and will a conviction of sin. 

III. The Forbearing Love of the Spirit — Why is 
the sinner pui-sued in his wanderings, reasoned with 
in his rebellion, striven with in his obstinacy for 
years together ? The only reason in the univei’se is 
the forbearing love of the Spirit, who is long-suflTering 
uswaixl, not willing that any should perish, but 
that all should come to repentance. 

IV. The Condescending Love of the Spirit — The 
condescending love of the Spirit is revealed in His 
selection of the human heait with all its vileness as 
the material on which to show forth the might of 
His grace. — Richard Uobkuts, My Jewels^ p. 187. 

References. — XV. 30. — Bishop Wilberforce, tSeniums , p. 
79. W. P. Balfero; Lessons from Jesus, p. 167. XV. 30-33. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxii. No. 1887. 

♦ Now the God of peace be with 70U all.’— R oma.ms xv. 33. 

When Horace Hushnell was dying, he murmured one 
day slowly, and in great weakness, to those around 
his bed, ‘ Well now, we axe all going home together; 
and I say, the Lord be with you — and in grace — and 
pea(?e — and love — and that is the way I have come 
along home ’. 

RaFERENc*.— XV. 33. — Spurgeon, Smaorw, vol. i. No. 49. 

FELLOW-WORKERS IN CHRIST 

* Greet Priscilla and Aquila, my fellow-workers in Christ Jesus, 
who for my life laid down their own necks ; unto whom 
not only 1 give thanks, but also all the churches of the 
Gentiles.’— Romans xvi. 3-5. 

‘Greet Priscilla,* ‘Greet Mary.’ ‘Greet Amplias.* 
‘Salute Apelles.' ‘Salute Asyncritus, Phlegon, Iler- 
mas.* And so on, and so on. And let us mark that 
these delicate courtesies come at the end of this tre- 
mendous Epistle, an Epistle whicb for sheer power of 
reasoning was regatdea by Coleridge as unsurpassed 
in literature. 

I. First of all, I notice that Priscilla and Aquila 
have a common rootage with Paul. * My fellow- 
workers in Christ Jesus* The great Apostle and 
the more obscure disciples had a common spiritual 
soil; their souls were buried and enswathed in the 
same Lord. It is most heartening to recollect that 
Paul and John and St. Francis struck their roots 
into the same grace in which I stand. I may not 
share Paul’s talents, but I can share his Christ 

II. And then Paul and Priscilla and Aquila were 
one in a common service, My fellow-workers. The 
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literal interpretation of the phrase might thus he 
given : these humbler workei's brought tlieir energy, 
and added it to the strength of Paul in the cause of 
the kingdom of Christ. Aquila added his little to 
Paul's greatness! Yes, and that is just the lesson 
which many of us have got to learn. We have 
energy which, if added to the energy of a greater 
man, will enable him to do greater things. (1) 
But Priscilla and Aquila were not only fellow-hcl})ers 
of Paul in the way of encouragement and prayer; 
they did positive and individual service in the ways 
of their own life and labour. In Corinth they met 
the great Apostle, who found lodgings in their nouse. 
Many a time would the needles become still and 
silent as Paul told the story of Nazareth, and Cal- 
vary, and Olivet, and his own solemn ex[)erience8 on 
the way to Damascus. Until at la.st the tent-maker’s 
house became a sanctuary, and all three were on their 
knees together in adoration of a common Lord^ (2) 
And then the eager disciples became ardent Apostles. 
Having heai*d the message they passed it on. (3) 
And then these two disciples became centres of Chris- 
tian fellowship. ‘ The Church which is in their house.’ 
I often wish we could recover the power of these 
meetings in the home. 

III. And lastly, Priscilla and Aquila were one 
with Paul in a spirit of common chivalry. ‘Who 
for my life laid down their necks.’ We do not know 
the particular occasion to which the Apostle refers, 
and it is not needful for us to know it. It is sufficient 
for us to know that Priscilla and Aquila were pre- 
pared to take risks in the service of the Lord. And 
what were the fruits of it? What the fruits always 
are. Holy boldness has the key to many a secret 
door. The disciple who bears much discovei*s much. 
— J. H. JowKrr, British' Congregationalist, 17th 
September, 1908, p. 242. 

* Who have for my life laid down their own necks '—Romans 

XVI. 4. 

Now it was a time of great sufferings ; and many 
Friends being in prison, many other Friends were 
moved to go to the Parliament, to offer up themselves 
to lie in the same dungeon, where th(*ir fiiends lay, 
that they that were in prison might go out and not 
perish in the stinking jails. This we did in love to 
God and our brethren that they might npt die in 
prison. — Fox’s Journal for 1658. 

Rbfkrbngbb. — XVI. 4-16 . — Expositor (dth Series), vol. vii. 
p. 405. XVI. 5. — Ibid* (0th Series), vol. zi. p. 437. XVI, 
7. — Ibid. (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 367; ibid, (6t^ Series), vol. 
vil. p. 307 ; ibid., vol. z. p. 446. XVI. 7, 11. — Ibid. vol. v. 
p. 94. XVI. 12 . — Exponilory Sermons on the New Tedasnenty 

p. 180 . 

^Salute Rufus the chosen in the Lord, and his mother.*- 
Romans xvi. 13.' 

My kind mother did me one altogether invaluable 
service ; she taught me, less indeed oy word than by 


act and daily revei’ent look and habitude, her own 
simple version of the Christian faith. . . . My mother, 
with a true woman’s heart, and fine though unculti- 
vated sense, was in the strictest acceptation Religious. 
The highest whom I knew on Earth I here saw bowed 
down, with awe unspeakable before a Higher in 
Heaven : such things,' especially in infancy, reach 
inwards to the very core of your being. — Sa/rtor 
Resartus^ bk. ii. ii. 

Reperenoks. —XVI. 14 . — Expositor ( 6 th Series), vol. v. 
pp. 65, 423. XVI. 16.— W. M. Sinclair, Christian World 
Pulpily vol. 1. p. 321. 

‘ Mark them which cause divisions.* — R omans zvl 17 . 

In the second chapter of his Apologia^ Newman uses 
this verse to justify his conduct towards his brother 
Francis. 

‘ I would have no di alings with my brother, and 
I put my conduct upon a syllogism. 1 said, St. Paul 
bids us avoid those who cause divisions ; you cause 
divisions; therefore I must avoid you.' He admits 
that his behaviour on this emd other occasions laid 
him ‘ open, not unfairly, to the charge ot fierceness,' 
but adds, ‘ It is only fair to myself to say that neither 
at this, nor any other time of my lift, not even when 
I was fierce's!, could I have even cut off a Puritan’s 
ears, and I think the sight of a Spanish auto-da-fi 
would have been the death of me '. 

'fuERK were few warnings to his pupils on the 
entrance into life more solemn than tho^ against 
party spirit, ngainst giving to any human party, sect, 
society, or cause, that undivided sympathy and 
service which he held to be due .only to the one party 
and cause of all good men under this Divine Head 
There were few more fervent aspirations for his 
children than that with which he closes a letter in 
1833 : ‘May God grant to my sons, if they live to 
manhood, an unshaKen love of truth, and a firm re- 
solution to follow it up themselves, with an intense 
abhorrence of all party ties, save that one tie which 
binds them to the pai’ty of Christ against wicked 
men'. — Stanley’s Lije of Drr Arnold, rv. 

Reperbncbb. — XVI. 17-20. — Expositor {6th Series), vol. UL 
p. 3. XVI. 19. — J. Dowstead, Practical Sermons, vol. ii. p. 
116. XVI. 20. — T. F. Crosse, Sermons (2nd Series), p. 213. 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 393. XVI. 21.— (7th 
Series), vol. vi. p. 78. XVI. 22. — W. J. Henderson, Chrir^ 
tian World Pulpit, vol. xlvi, p. 330. XVI. 23 - — Expositor (6th 
Series), vol. vi. p. 82 ; ibid. vol. x. p. 168 ; ibid. (6th Seriee)i 
vol. i. p. 101 ; ibid. vol. iii. p. 234. XVI. 24.— Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. zvii. No. 988. XVI. 26.r-‘Expositor (4th Series), 
vol. i. p. 33 ; ibid. vol. vii. p. 1. XVI. 26, 26. — L. D. Beiw, 
Christ and ike Age, p. 47. XVI. 26-27. — Ibid. p. 33. XvL 
25»87. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. x, p. 200. XVI. 26.— 
L. D. Bev.'iu, Christ and the Age, p. 63. Eoapoeitor (4th Series), 
vol. i. p. 34. XVI. 27 -J. A. Alexander, Tke Oespd qf 
Jesus Chrisf, p. 133. L. D. Bevau, Christ and the Age, f. it. 
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THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE 
CORINTHIANS 


I CORINTHIANS 

RflPBiiBKOBt. — Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 69 ; ibid. 
vii. p, 267. I. 1-9. — (6 th Series), vol. i. p. 26. 

CALLED TO BE SAINTS 
* Called to be saints.’— i Cor. i. 2. 

Many names are given to the follower of our Lord 
in the New Testament But the name most fre- 
quently given is ‘saint’. The word occui*s sixty 
times in its pages, and it is plainly intended to de- 
, scribe the life which every Christian should earnestly 
seek after. 

I. The idea of devotion — devoted to Christ ; that 
is the essence of the Christian life, that is the primary 
notion oi sainthood. And really this is the bisis of 
membersliip in the Church of Christ. This is the 
one thing to look for in every one who desires to join 
a Christian Church. The primary question to be 
asked Is, What is Jesus Christ to you? Personal 
Illation to Christ is the primary thing. I beg leave 
to say still further that this phrase, ‘devoted to 
Christ,’ expresses what every one of us professes who 
has been baptised. The pre-eminent idea in the 
ordinance is the absolute surrender of the life to 
Jesus Christ, that He may cleanse and use it. It is 
also the thing that we profess every time we come 
to the Lemi’s Table, We take again the vow of 
allegiance. T"his relation of devotion to Christ our 
Lord is the thing to watch and guard carefully and 
jealously. 

II. And now comes the second idea clinging to the 
word saint, viz.^ that of goodness as a I'esult of our 
contact with Christ and His influence on our lives. 
One of the most serious questions in connection with 
organised Christianity at this moment — ^a question on 
which its future largely depends — i.s, are the people 
who profess the Christian faith by Church member- 
ship better people than others? You know, if you 
know anything, that the most eloquent evangelistic 
preaching in the world will be far less potent than 
character, and can never prevail against an unchris- 
tian spirit in a Church or in individuals connected 
with it If we, bearing the name of Christ, have 
manifestly no joy in Him, there is no reality in our 
profession. Our business is to realise our calling. 
Our chief business is to be good, true, pure, loving, 
holy. The future of the Church depends on the 
character of its members. The way to goodness is 
devotion to Him. — Charles Brown, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. lxxiii. p. 280. 

Rbfebbnces.— 1 . 2. — R. W. Dale, ChrUtian World Ptdlpit, 
roJ. xiviii. p. 264. R. J. Wardell, Preacher^i Magazine, 


vol. xix. p. 142. C. S. Home, ChrietiMi World Pulpit 
vol. lii. p. 17 . Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. viii. No, 434 
F. W. Fiirrar, Everyday Christian Life, p. 128. Expositor 
(4th Series), vol. x. p. 204 ; ibid. (6th Series), vol. z. p. 
169. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripturs — Cbr- 
inthians, p. 1. I. 3. — Expositor, vol. vii. p. 66. 1. 4-6. 

— Ibid. vol. ii. p. 103. I. 6. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 1. 
No. 2875. Expositor (6th Series), vol. ix. p. 268. I. 7. — 
Bishop Creigliton, Christian World Pulpit, vol. liv. p. 264. 
E. A. Askew, The Service of Perfect Freedom, p. 1. H. .1 
VVilmot-Buxton, Sunday Sermonettes for a Year, p. 193. 
W. H. Evans, Short Sermons for the Seasons, p. 1. Expositor 
(4th Series), vol. x. pp. 104, 440. I. 9. — Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xi No. 616, and vol. xliv. No. 2680. R. W. Dale, Fellow- 
ship with Christ, p. 1. Expositor (4th Series), vol. iv. p. 426. 

* I beseech you . . . that there be no divisions among you. 
For it hath been signified to me . . . that there are con- 
tentions among you.* — I Cor. 1 . 10 , II. 

Thk average man or woman is always at open discord 
with some one; the great majority could not live 
without oft-recurrent squabble. . . . Verbal contention 
is, of course, commoner among the poor and vulgar 
than in the class of well-bred people living at their 
ease, but I doubt whether the lower ranks of society 
find personal association much more difficult than the 
refined minority above them. High cultivation may 
help to self-command, but it multiplies the chances 
of irritative contact In mansion, as in hovel, the 
strain of life is perpetually felt — between the married, 
between parents and children, between relatives of 
every degree, between employers and employed. They 
delmte, they dispute, they wrangle, they explode — 
their nerves are relieved, and they are rea<^ to begin 
again. — George Gissino, The Private Papers of 
Henry Ryecroft, pp. 93, 94. 

Rbferisncb. — I. 10. — Expositor (6tb Series), voL v. p. 
38. 

’ Each of you saitb, I am of Paul ; and 1 of ApoUoa ; and 1 of 
Cephas ; and I of Christ’— z Cor. 1 . 12 . 

In a letter Vinet remarks, apropos of Thomas 
Erskine : ‘ If I did not abjure on principle such 
expressions as “ I am of Apollos, and of Cephas, ** I 
should gladly allow myself to say “ I am of Erskine 
He does not wrap up the Gospel in shadows. He 
makes us feel that if the how of the mysteries of re- 
ligion is inconceivable, the why is perfe^ly accessible 
to our reason.’ 

Referbnobs. — 1. 12. — Expositor {6th Series), voL viiL p, 78; 
ibid. (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 79. I. 13. — T. Arnold, Ssrmom, 
vol. iii. p. 166. H. Alford, Sermons on Christian Doctrine, p 
210. Expositor (6th Series), vol. v. p. 48. 1. 14. — Ibid. (6tb 
Series), voL vi. p. 82. 
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Vv. 22, 28. 


* Not in wisdom of words, lest the cross of Christ should be 
made void.’— i Cor. i. 17. 

‘Takk eloquence/ said Paul Verlaine once, ‘and wring 
its neck.’ 

Repbrenoes. — 1. 17. — Expositor (4th Serien), voL vi. p. 307 ; 
ibid, (6th Series), vol. vL pp. 212, 366. I. 17, 18. — Ibid, 
p. 29 . 

THE PREACHINd OF THE CROSS 
‘ The preaching of the cross.' — 1 Cor. i. x8. 

Christianity is the religion of redemption ; it is for 
that reason that the Apostle ^ves as the motto and 
the summary of the Gospel this little sentence in the 
text, ‘ The preaching of the cross For the ci;oss is 
the symbol, as it once was the instrument, of our 
redemption. Whether it were to Galatia or to 
Corinth ; to rude and barbarous rustics in their im- 
petuosity and changefulness ; or whether it were to 
the cultivated childi*en of Greek wisdom, St Paul had 
one message, and that message was, ‘ The preaching 
of the cross What did he mean ? 

I. Well, first of all, the Apostle announced an his- 
torical reality. The Apostle rejoiced in an historical 
redemption. Not in ideas, but in facts ; not in a 
code, but a Person ; not in impulses and sentiments, 
but in the flesh and blood reality of the dire struggle 
of our lA)rd with human guilt, wretchedness, and 
wrong. He rejoiced in an historical redemption when 
he preached^ the Gospel of the cross ; and if ever 
there was a doleful and desperate reality in this world, 
it was the cross of Jesus Christ. Paul spoke of this 
reality as a great thing effected here in this world, 
and on its dusty surface. He spoke upon events that 
transjiiied in a known place, under a known govern- 
ment, in known circumstances, on which eyes had 
bc^en riveted, over which hearts had been broken. 
He spoke of Christ in Jerusalem nailed to the cross, 
placed in the tomb, and risen from the dead. Never 
forget that Christianity rests upon the great obdurate 
facts of human history. 

II. Secondly, St. Paul, when he spoke of this preach- 

ing of the cross, meant an inwai^ experience. He 
said, ‘ I am crucified with Christ \ ‘ The life I live in 

the flesh I live by faith of the Son of God, Who loved 
me and gave Himself for me.’ ‘God forbid that I 
should glory save in the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.’ Very personal, very inward, even mystical 
is the language, and it is the preaching of the cross 
that carries that message home into the living ex- 
periences of men and women. 

III. Thirdly, the Apostle referred to ‘ the preaching 
of the cross’ as a vivid and graphic description of 
Christ in His unseen power woi king among men. Do 
you recall those words from the letter to the Galatians? 
So powerful was the portraiture which Paul drew be- 
fore the spiritual eyes of the Galatian hearers, that 
for a moment they seemed to have seen the extended 
arms, the bleeding brow, and pierced side of the 
crucified Jesus. 

Now this, in brief, is what he meant bjr ‘the 
preaching of the cross * ; he meant the historical re- 


demption, he meant the inward experience, he meant 
the vivid portraiture and living presentation of an 
exalted but still potent Saviour, so as to reach the 
inward vision of the soul ; and such should be the 
preaching of the Gospel to-day. 

Repkrrnges. — I. 18. — Spurgeon, Sormoni, voL nvii. No. 
1611. T. D. Barlow, Rays from ih$ Sun of Righteoutneu^ p. 
66 . R. H. Couwell, Baptist TimeSj voL liv. p. 396. A. Mac- 
laren, The W earied Christy p. 296. H. P. Liddon, Ssrmaiu on 
SoTM Words of St. Paul, p. 17. W. M. Clow, Tko Orou in 
Ch/nstian Experience, p. 193. Expositor (4th Series), vol. L n. 
201 ; ihid. (6th Series), vol. x. p. 372. A. Maclaren, Exposi^- 
tions of Holy Scripture— Corinthians, p. 10. I. 18-24. — /Kd. 
(5th Series), vol. vii. p. 276. 

• For it is written, I will destroy the wisdom of the wise, and 

the prudence of the prudent will I reject.* — i Cor. 1. 19. 

It is for the punishment of our temeritie and instruc- 
tion of our miserie and incapacitie, that God caused 
the trouble, downefall and confusion, of Babels Tower. 
What course soever man taketh of himself, it is God’s 
permission that he ever commeth to that confusion 
whose image he so lively representeth unto us by the 
just punishment, wherewith he framed the presumptu- 
ous over- weening of Nembroth, and brought to noth- 
ing the frivolous enterprises of the building of his 
high-towering Pyramis or Heaven-menacing tower. 

‘ I will destroy the wisdome of the wise, and re- 
(use the praidence of them that are most prudent ’. 
T’he diversitie of tongues and languages where- 
with he disturbed that worke and overthrew that 
proudly-raised Pile ; wliat else is it but this infinit 
altercation and perpetual discord of opinions and 
reason which accompanieth and entan^leth the 
frivolous frame of man’s learning, or vame build- 
ing of human science? — Montaigne, voL ii. p. 12. 

References. — 1. 20. — Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 31. 
1. 20, 21. — T. D. Bernard, The Exclusion of Wisdom, p. 1. 
I. 21. — H. P. Liddon, Sermons on Some Words of Si. Paul, p. 
37 . Expositor (5th Series), vol. ix. p. 372. 

CHRIST MEETS EVERY NEED 

I Cor. I. 23 , 23. 

I. Note the testimony of heathenism to men’s re- 
ligious wants, or what men desire. 

II. Note that Christianity seems to neglect and 
contradict many of men’s ideas and wants. (1) We 
preach. Not toe do — opposition to all requirements 
tor signs, to all sacramentarianism and ritualistic 
notions. (2) We preach Christ We deal with a 
Person. (3) We preach Christ crucified. The cross 
is the centre of His work. 

III. Note that Chi istianity really meets and satis- 
fies them all. (1) Christ crucified is Power. No 
other sign half as strong. (2) Chrbt cmcified is 
Wisdom. Christ crucified meets the real wants rf 
every age and of eveiy man. — A. Maclaun. 

Kekbrencb.— 1. 22, ^’Sxposiior (6th Ssri68)i voL iv. fu 
232. 
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THH POWER OP THE CROSS 

For the Jews require a sig:n» and the Greeks seek after wis- 
dom: but preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews a 
stiimbling:'^bIock, and unto the Greeks foolishness ; but 
unto them which are called, botii Jews and Greeks, Christ 
the power of God, and the wisdom of God.* — i Cor. u 22-24. 

'riiE Jews ask for signs/ a reijuest which is not 
necessarily indicative of a thirst. That is the bane 
and peril of all external ism. It may gratify a fever- 
curiosity without awakening the energies of a 
holy life. 

‘ And the Greeks seek after wisdom.’ They are the 
■ piciires in philosophies, the dainty tastei-s of intel- 
lectual subtilties. ‘The Jews ask for signs,* and their 
religion degenerates into a despirituali^ed system of 
.nuiric. ‘The Greeks seek after wisdom,’ and their 
^eiigion becomes the domain of the disciplinist 
Unorist, the heritage of a cultured and exclusive 
aristocracy. 

‘ We preach Christ crucified/ says Paul, and we are 
not going to be diverte<l by the hunger for mere 
sensation; ‘we jireach Christ crucified/ and we are 
not going to be disengaged from our high calling, and 
tempted to submit our Gosjiel as a piece of subtle and 
mincing controversy. 

I. VVe preach Christ crucified, becaii.se it is the 
doctrine which incomparably pre.serves for us the sense 
of the holiness of God. The sense of the holiness of 
Cii)d is an element that is conspicuously lacking in our 
modem religious life. The id' a of Fatherhood does 
not exclude or oliscurc the idea of holiness : it in- 
cludes and intensifies it. 

II. We preach CJiiist crucified, because it is the 
doctrine which incomparably creates and preserves 
^he sense of the nature of sin. Any doctrine which 
unveils the holiness of God reveals also the honible- 
nf'ssofsin; any doctrine which obscures God’s holi- 
ness veneers man’s sin. All true forgiveness throws a 
mo.st lurid illumination on the sin that is forgiven, 
rhe cross is the place of great awakening sinneiu 

III. We preach Christ crucified, because it is a 
doctrine in the experience of which we incomparably 
discern the realities of grace, 

IV. We preach Christ crucified, because it is the 
doctrine in whose heart we find amjile i*esources for 
the attainment of moral and spiritual health. 

For ethical revivals we must first of all have evan- 
gelical revivals. We must first of all have the doctrine 
of the cross before we can hope for moral elevation. — 

J. H. JowETT, Apostolic Optimism^ p. 68. 

CHRIST CRUCIFIED 

For the Jews require a si^n, and fhe Greeks seek after wis- 
dom : but we preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews a 
stumbling-block, and unto the Greeks foolishness j but 
unto them which are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ 
the power of God, and the wisdom of God/ — 1 Cor. i, 22- 
24. 

I. Let us note the desire of Jew and Greek. ‘'The 
Jews require a sign and the Greeks seek after wis- 
dom. A sign 1 Had not the Jew received signs 
sufRcicut ? He had seen the leper cleansed, he had 
^een the dead raised from their graves, and yet thd 
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Jews required a sign, l^is is quite explicable in 
consistency with the nature of men. If you look for 
external things you will never be satisfied with them 
‘And the Greeks seek after wisdom.’ ITiere was 
nothing wi-ong in that. But the Corinthian Greek 
babbled of wisdom when he had nothing but the 
name left. And yet they were not willing to accept 
the message of eternal truth, because they prefcn etl 
I heir own little puppets to the Gospel, just as a child 
prefers the little ragged doll it has made for itself to 
the best products of the market 

II. What does Paul do? What is his message in 
the face of this? Will ho manufacture signs ? I 
believe Paul could have done so had he chosen. Did 
Paul dazzle the Greek by a display of wisdom ? No. 

‘ We preach ChrisV And that is not all. ‘ We 
preach Christ crucified.^ That is the gist of the 
matter; that is where the difficulty comes in. The 
cross must be taken into account, and not only that, 
but the cross is the centre and secret of all Christian 
life and power. Of course, Paul does not mean that 
he remains constantly with the cross, that he h is 
nothing further to say ; he does not mean that he 
never varies his discourse. What he means is, that 
all is built upon that, and though he may soar into 
the sunlight of the eternal glory, and tell men of all' 
the vast (expansion of God’s purpose and kingdom in 
the future, he starts from the irross and comes liaek 
to it again. 

III. Notice the variou.s estimates here formed of 
this preaching. ‘Unto the Jews a stumbling-block.’ 
Shall we remove the cross that peo[)le may not 
stumble? If you do you remove the world’s rcihanp- 
tion at the same time. ‘Unto the Greeks foolido 
ncss.’ Man redeemed by blood ! It is vulgar. So 
.shouts the modern Greek in his polished fren/\. 
But the foolishness of God is wiser than men. "i'lie 
world is saved by blood. Those who know them- 
selves ^lnd God, those who find themselves In (’h^i^l, 
understand the cross ; for its power has entered into 
their life. And because it is the power of God it is 
also the wisdom of God, for wLsdom and power go 
together. — John Thomas, Myrtle Street Pulpit, vol. 
III. p. 99. 

IljflKBRBN(jK8. — 1. 22 . — KxjwntoT (6th Series), vol. ii. p. 2^s'>. 
1. 22 24. — Archbishop Ma^ee, Gospel and the A<je^ p. ii. 
E. M. Geldart, Eclujes of Truth, p. 64. 

THE WATERSHED 

* We preach Christ crucified. *--i Cor. i. 23. 

Wk preach Christ crucified. The phrase may be 
described as a watershed, .and I will illustrate its 
different uses from a poem by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes : — 

Behold the rocky wall 

1 hat down its sloping sides 
Pours the swift rain-drops, blending/ m they fali 
In rushing river-tides ! 

Yon stream, whose sources run 
Turned by a pebble*8 edge, 

Is Athabasca, rolling toward the sun 
Through the cleft mountain ledge. 
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The ilender rill had strayed, 

But for the slantiDg stone 
To erening’s ocean, with the tangled braid 
Of foam-flecked Oregon. 

So from the heights of will 
Life’s parting stream descends, 
ind, as a moment turns its slender rill, 

* E^h widening torrent bends, — 

From the same cradle’s side, 

From the same mother’s knee, — 

One to long darkness and the frosen tide, 

One to the Peaceful Sea ! 

Let me trace briefly the courses of the two streams. 

* We preach Christ crucified * on one side, and on 
the other ‘ We, risen and crucified, preach Christ 
Divine, crucified, risen 

I. It is the word Divine which turns the course. 
The essence of heresy is the assertion that Christ is a 
creature. No matter how loftily He may be con- 
ceived of, if His Deity is denied the end is the long 
darkness and the frozen tide. 

(1) We begin with Arianism, which seems at first 
sight, to grant so much that it is barely distinguish- 
ai^lefrom Christianity. It affirms that Christ existed 
before He became Incarnate, that by Him God made 
the worlds, that He is, in a manner, to1be worshipped, 
that He wrought miracles, and that He rose from 
the dead. But it affirms also that He had a begin- 
ning of existence, that He was created by God, that, 
being created by God, He could be annihilated by 
God. This conception of Christ was held at one time 
by many powerful intellects, and has at least one liv- 
ing representative who must be regarded with deep 
respect Yet it is fair to say that it has practically 
no place in the actual world of thought 

(2) The stream descends, and we find it next as So- 
cinianism, or, as it is now called, Unitarianism. Those 
who have read Sodnus may be astonished to find how 
exalted is the place he accords to Christ. He differs 
from Arius in nolding that Christ had no pre-exist- 
ence, that His life began with His mortal birth. But 
he maintains that Christ was bom of a virgin, that 
He was the Immaculate Son of God, that in a sense 
He is worthy of our homage, that He wrought mir- 
acles in the world, and visibly conquered death. 
Within living memory Unitarians made similar affir- 
mationa 

(8) But this, so far as I am aware, can no longer 
be said. The disciples of Socinus began to maintain 
that Christ would be more powerful if He were freed 
from the bandages of the supernatural. So gradually 
miracle was denied. The truth of the Resun*ection 
was volatilised, or openly rejected. Christ, it was 
said, shared the lot of the departed, and left His body 
to become Syrian dust Still, for a long time a stren- 
uous effort was made to maintain His sinlessness. * I 
know not,* said Channing, ‘ what can be added to the 
wonder, reverence, and love that belong to Jesus.’ It 
was held that He towered over the rest of mankind in 
His moral and spiritual perfection, that He was the 
true Leader of faithful souls. I think it would be 
<x)rrect to say that this view is taken to-day by some 
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representative Unitarians, includinjg Stopford Brooke. 
But it has become clear to the majority that a sinless 
man is a miracle, and that if the order of the law is 
to remain inviolate, Christ must be, in another 8en>^e, 
numbered with the transgressors. 

(4) So the stream still descends. When the mir- 
acles are denied, when the Resurrection becomes i - 
credible, when the sihlessness is seen to be impossible, 
the question comes, How are we to estimate Christ’s 
character? Francis Newman was tempted to call 
Him a conscious and wilful impostor. He could not 
recognise Him as really simple and straightforward, 
and put Fletcher of Madeley, WesleVs designated 
successor, far above Him in point nt character. I 
confess that Renan’s conclusion seems to me by far 
the most logical. His apologies for Christ are far 
more appalling than his accusation, but on his own 
premises he is compelled to recognise that Christ wjus 
a schemer as well as a dreamer. A certain shrinking 
holds most critics back, but it is significant enough 
that one declares that Jesus is no part of His own 
Gospel, while another finds the historical proofOf His 
existence in what he evidently takes for tokens and 
acknowledgments of mortal frailty. 

(6) Can the stream go lower? Yes. So desperate 
is the problem of the character of Christ as viewed 
by rationalistic criticism, that some have strenuously 
and ably argued that He has never existed at all. I 
cannot but think that this position will be much more 
widely adopted by the critics who deny the super- 
natural. Beside such a Christ as they conceive, the 
Christ of the Gospels is credible and simple. 

One to long darkness and the frozen tide. 

II. The other stream turns another way, and ends 
in another rest. We, risen and crucified, preac'h 
Christ Divine, crucified, and risen. The Divmity, or, 
rather, the Deity, is the dividing line, ("hrist was 
uncreated, not only the Son of God, but (lotl the 
Son. He was perfectly and purely God, and as truly 
and really man. The Church lives only as she holds 
fast to this fact, and she knows it. No definitions or 
descriptions, theological or other, can do more lhan 
touch the fringe of His splendour. But, if we are to 
undoi-stand the preaching of Christ crucifiV'd, we must 
fill every word and evei'y thought with the full inoaii- 
ing of Deity which belongs to the name of ( h ist 
The more we do this, the more gloriously the river 
will ei^pand and end. I can but touch on one or two 
points. 

(1) It is the Deity of Christ which gives meaning to 
His atonement We must not shrink from the stroilg. 
est words that Scripture uses ; rather we must glory 
in them. The Church of God has been purchased 
by the blood of God. Whenever we preach Christ, 
whenever we sit at His Table, we show forth the 
Lord’s death. It is the Deity of Christ that gave 
His death its significance in regard to sin. 

(2) Nor is the Deity of Christ less important when 

we consider the relation of His death to human suffer- 
ing. The sense of sin may be weak, but the sense 
of pain was never stronger than it is now. The springs 
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ol^ son’ow are full to the very lips. Lightness of 
heart has gone out of us, and the monotone of sadness 
is to be heard in most of our noblest literatura We 
are already far past the optimism of even thirty years 
ago. If you tell a man that Christ was the chief of 
the noble army of martyrs, he will answer that you 
have merely increased his difficulty and despair. The 
line of martyrs has stretched so long and so far that 
men demand from us the news of the Suffering that 
hallows all sufferings, the sacrifice which conseciates 
all sacrifices. The optimism of Browning’s — 

God’s in His heaven, 

All’s right with the world, 

falls on deaf ears to-day. If Gk)d is merely in His 
heaven, all is wrong with the world. It is our busi- 
ness not to abandon but to expand the gi*eat truth 
that God in Christ suffered and died to take away 
our suffering and our death. The gospel to the gen- 
eration of sufferers is that the sufferings of His people 
were the thorns in the crown which Christ wore as a 
fair mitre ; and that these sufferings ended w hen they 
clasped the Sacred Head. 

(3) The Resui rection can only be understood as the 
Resun ection of the God-man. If Christ had been less 
than God, I could understand the force of many diffi- 
ctilties. If He was God, it was not possible that He 
should be holden of death. It was not possible that 
He should see corruption. He laid down His life of 
His own will, and of His own will He took His life 
again. Three days and three nights He was to lie in 
the grave, but for the elect’s sake the days were short- 
ened, and very early in the morning He bui’st the bonds 
of the tomb. Nor could the God-man rise for Himself 
alone — 

Among the sleeping dead alone He woke, 

And blessed wit a outstretched hands the host aroond. 

Did He hear them say in their slumber, ‘Think of 
me, I pray Thee, when it shall be well with Thee, and 
speak for me unto the King, that He may bring me 
out of this prison * Draw me ; we will run after 
Thee.’ He heard, undcretood, remembers, and at the 
voice 6 f the Archangel these little hills in the church- 
yard will one day rejoice on every side. This is the 
end, then, of the stream — 

One to the Peaceful 3ea. 

III. But we must say a woi-d on the preacheis of 
this Gospel. We, risen and crucified, preach Christ 
Divine, crucified, risen. Note the order — risen and 
crucified. It is the order of St Paul ; ‘That I may 
know Him, and the power of His Resurrection, and 
the fellowship of His sufferings ’. Not the fellowship 
of Ilk sufferings and the power of His Resunection, 
but fii*st the j>ower and then the fellowship. When 
we believe in the risen Christ there flows into us the 
strength and joy of His Spirit, the power of His 
Resur ection. 

Our own difficulties of faith we are to meet in the 
power of His Resurrection. Our own frequent failures 
and 1 umiliations and trials in work we are to meet in 
the lower of His Resurrection. Our own personal 
grie 6 of missing faces and loosened hands we must bear 


in the power of His Resurrection. The unbelieving; 
world we must confront in the power of His Rosurrec* 
tion. Whatever there may be of indiffei'ence, of hos- 
tility, of persecution, we have to meet them all in the 
power of His Resunection, and be made more than 
conquerors through Him that loved us. — W. Robeut- 
SON Nicoll, The Lamp of SacriAce, p, 76. 

PREACHINQ CHRIST CRUCIFIED 

I Cor. 1, 23. 

Preaching is an agency, previously unknown, which 
Christianity has created to be its chosen mode of 
utterance. Jesus and His messengers are the only 
preachers. Notice : — 

I. The great pulpit theme : ‘Christ crucified*. 
This is the sum 01 our message, the central regulative 
idea in the Gospel of God. The Gospel offers itself 
to us as a plan of restoration, it proceeds upon the 
fact of a fall. A Gospel based on the Incarnation 
of God cannot but be the final end of all God s other 
doings on this eai-th. The Christian scheme of salva- 
tion through God incarnate is thus the world*s centi-e 
of gravity, but its own centre of gravity is the cross ; 
it is not ‘ Christ ’ simply but ‘ Christ crucified ’ whom 
we preach. Modern thought is strong, because it re- 
cognises the Incarnation, but it is weak because it fails 
to see the necessary issue of the Advent in the work 
of the cross. The fact that our Divine Helper came 
in human form showed that there was a man’s work 
to be done before God’s help could be extended, and 
for the doing of that Christ was born. Christ bore 
His cross before He was fastened to it. He was bom 
that He might die. Thus we reach the heart of 
Christianity. Such is the twofold Gospel fact : Christ 
the Incarnate Son ; Christ crucified, our righteousness 
and ransom. 

II. The utteiance of the Divine message; ‘We 
preach ’. What is this peculiar instrument ? Preach- 
ing i.s the announcement of the Saviour, with the offer 
of His salvation, in its widest sense ; both being de- 
livered as a message from God. So the Apostles 
preached ; so have all great and honoured preachers ; 
so mast we. (1) As to matter ; everything should 
.serve the preacher’k. main drift, and illustrate or 
commend his message. (2) As to the form of the 
message : it must be in the main declarative. 

Preaching is at once historical and personal. (1) 
All that concerns the life of Christ, witli its historical 
foreshadowings, its self-manifestation in word and 
miracle must be prominent in the pulpit. ( 2 ) The 
Jesus of biography is now the glorified Christ, a Per- 
son present, though absent, whose spiritual power we 
feel ; that ministry is best which leils straight to the 
living helping Saviour. Yet, even here, preaching 
will lose its savour unless it is sustained by a perpetual 
offer of the Saviour to men’s hearts. — J. O.swai.d 
Dykes, The Preacher's Magazine^ vol. xi. p. 229. 

We preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling-block, 
and unto the Gentiles foolishness.*— i Cor. i. 23 . 

Compare the curious use of this passage by Hazlitt 
in his Wintrrslow : ‘ It has always been with me a 
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test of the sense and candour of any one belonging 
to the opposite party, wliethcr he allowed Burke to 
be a great man. Of all the persons of this description 
that 1 have ever known, I never met with above one 
or two who would make this concession. . . They did 
not know whom they had to contend with. The 
corner-stone, which the builders rejected, became the 
head-corner, though to the Jews a stumbling-block 
and to the Greeks foolishness ; for, indeed, we cannot 
discover that he was much better underetood by 
those of his own party, if we may judge from the 
little affinity there is between his mode of reasoning 
and theirs.’ 

Rkfbrencbs. — I. 23. — Sermons for the Church Year, vol. ii. 
p. 119. H. S. Holland, VUal Values, p. 1. R. W. Church, 
Village Sermons (3rd Series), p. 101. Expositor (6tk Series), 
vol. viii. p. 349 ; ibid, (6th Series), vol. vi p. 471. 

THE MESSAGE THAT CONVINCES 
We preach Chriat crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling-block, 
and unto the Greeks foolishness ; but unto them that are 
called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of God, 
and the wisdom of God.' — i Cor. i. 23, 24. 

We preach Christ crucified . . . the power of God, 
and the wisdom of God ! The words ring out, not 
in protest or defence, but as the summons of a herald. 
It IS the message of an ambassador frorti his Royal 
Master. For this to St. Paul was the essence of His 
Gospel, so vital, so essential, so comprehensive that, 
as he adds presently, he had deliberately resolved to 
exclude from his teaching whatever was not directly 
concerned with the person and the work of His Lord 
Jesus Christ, and Him crucified. The declaration, 
as you remember, is the climax ofanatmal argument, 
'rhere had been divisions in the Corinthian Church, 
divisions that after their manner had giown to con- 
tentions. Incidents, perhaps trivial, had roused the 
I )arty spirit. Sharply the Apostle calls the Christians 
back to first principles. What meant this ranging 
of themselves some under one name, some under 
another? Was Christ divided? Had Paul been 
crucified for them ? Had they been baptised in his 
name ? Nay, his only office had been the ministry 
of the good news, and to declare it with such definite- 
ness and simplicity that its appeal to their con- 
sciences might come through no distorting medium, 
and that their faith should stand, not in the wisdom 
of men, but in the power of God. 

I. This very plainness of speech, this absence of 
philosophy and rhetoric, were resented by a Church 
where the eloauent Apollos had just been labouring. 
Offence had bten taken and on various grobnds. 
The Apostle^s preaching had come into conflict with 
the prejudices of one class of men, and not less with 
the postulates of another class. The pride of religion 
and the pride of reason both refused their assent. 
The man who sought for merit in some sterile series 
of acts, who based his hopes on national or ecclesi- 
astical birthright, whose ethics were the practice of 
rules rather than the exercise of principles — such 
a man could have little sympathy with the message 
that offered life to the lost and grace to the guilty. 


And to the other man, who had allo^ved reason to 
usurp the place of faith, whose range of re^arch rose 
no higher than the plane of human thought, who 
measured the supernatuia) by the natural — to such 
a man the story of reden)ption would seem unreal 
and foolish. The cross, indeed, had its answer for 
each. It could tell them of forces far beyond 
their vision, of wisdom compared with which their 
own was as naked ignorance ; for to those who will 
receive it in Gkid’s own way, it will reveal secrets for 
which ages have laboured in vain. So comes the 
fourfold experience which apart from Christ no 
human mind has ever conceived — * Christ Jesus, who 
of God is made unto us wisdom, and righteousness, 
and sanctification, and 1‘edemption ’. World-wisdom, 
or, to borrow an alien but familiar word, Zeitgeist — 
tile spirit of the times, knows not God, nor the things 
of God. It may talk about Him, and it may criticise 
them, but it knows not either. That knowledge, as 
the Apostle has reminded us, comcjs not by world- 
wisdom, but by the exercise of spiritual and God-given 
faculties. 

II. The stoiy of modern missions in this respect 
is the same as the story of the Apostolic day and the 
story of the living Church in every age. Conditions 
differ, of course, but the same causes are producing 
like results. The signs that follow the missionary 
to-day are just as much evidence of a Divine presence 
and of Divine forces at work with him as those seen 
by the early Church. When we hear, as, thank God, 
we so often hear, of some bitter Moslem turning to 
worship the Son of God, or some proud Brahmin 
counting all thin^ lost for the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus his Lord, or some poor 
pagan cleansed from loathsome vice and superstition, 
are we not face to face with facts which are just as 
truly ‘signs and wonders’ as .those which were 
wrought in Apostolic times? And they can only 
be explained in the same way. They are also to be 
seen not only in separate instances but on a wider 
scale. The Cross draws men together still as it 
did then; it influences communities as well as 
individuals. In the ordered growth of Christian 
Churches, in the promotion of higher standards 
of social duty, in a new sense of brotherhood, in the 
elevation of home life, and not least in a wider outr 
look and in service for them that are without; in 
such facts as these, and many others of the same 
kind, must we not devoutly and gratefully recognise 
tokens of superhuman wisdom and supematured 
power at work on the consciences and lives of men 7 

III. Amd we are still far from the end of the 
message. We have been thinking only of the 
manifestation of Christ with regard to ourselves — 
for us men and our salvation. We know, we think 
we know, what Christ did for us on the cross, and 
we speak of ‘ the innumerable benefits which by His 

1 >recious blood-shedding He hath obtained for us * : 
)ut there is another side on which I fancy few ponder. 
What IS the Cross but Jesus Himself? Axt the 
redemption and reconciliation of fallen man, maryel- 
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lous, indeed, beyond all human thought, the final 
object of the Incarnation and the death and the 
Resurrection of the Lord ? But may not reverent 
faith, led by the teaching of the Spirit, show us that 
an even greater puipose lies beyond? There is 
a profound saying of Jonathan Edwards, which mns 
thus : ‘The emanation of His own infinite fulness 
wa . aimed at by God as the end of His creation ^ 
How much more, then, of His creation restored in 
Christ? In one of those sublime glimpses of the 
other world which ai’e given in the dosing pages of 
the Bible, the occupants of the new heaven and the 
new earth are seen engaged in the highest acts of 
which created beings are capable ; and there rises the 
united offering of angelic and human adoration before 
the throne of the eternal God, ‘ Blessing, and honour, 
and glory, and power be unto Him that sitteth upon 
the uirone and unto the Lamb for ever and ever. — 
H. G. Fox, Christian World Pulpit^ vol. lxxix. p. 
312. 

Ruperencbs. — I. 23-24. — Spurgeon, Serimns ^ vol. i. Nos. 7 
and 8. H. Allen, Penny Pulpit^ No. 1^)51, p. 41. J. C. M. 
Belle w, SermonSf vol. li. p. 18. I. 24.— H. Bonar, Short 
Sermom for Family Reading^ pp. 33 and 41. J. Oswald 
Dykes, Christian World Pulpit ^ vol. xlvi. p. 373. Spurgeon, 
Sermons^ vol. 111. No. 132. 

* The foolishness of God is wiser than men ; and the weak- 

ness of God is stronger than men.*— -i Cor. i. 25. 

The philosopher aspires to explain away all mysteries, 
to dissolve tliem into light. It is mystery, on the 
other hand, which the religious instinct demands and 
pursues : it is mystei*y which constitutes the essence 
ot worship, the power of prosel^tism. When the 
cross became the ‘ foolishness ' of the cross, it took 
possession of the masses. And in our own day, those 
who wish to get rid of the supernatural, to enlighten 
religion, to economise faith, find themselves deserted, 
like poets who should declaim against poetry, or 
women who should decry love. — A mikl's Journal 
(June, 1870). 

llRFBRBNOBt. — I. 25. — J. B. Lightfoot, Cambridge Sermons, 
p. 265. Expositor (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 214. 

* Not manj wise aftd* the flesh, not many mighty, not many 

noble, are called.’ — i Cor. i. 26. 

‘Saturday, 17th November (London). — I spent an 
hour,’ writes Wesley in his Journal {or 1769, ‘agree- 
ably and profitably with Lady G — H — and Sir 
C — H — . It is well a few of the rich and noble are 
called. O that God would increase their number! 
Ihit I should rejoice (were it the will of God) if it 
wore done by the ministry of others. If I might 
choose, I should still (as I have done hitherto), preach 
the (lospel to the poor.’ 

No'i vuany wise, rich, noble, or profound 
In -( )• n^, win one inch of heavenly ground. ; 

And is it not a mortifying thought 

The poor should gain it, and the rich should not? 

No : — the voluptuaries, who ne’er forget 
One pleasure lost, lose* heaven without regret ; 


Regiiet would rouse them, and give birth to prayer, 
Prayer would add faith, and faith would fix them there. 

— CowpEH, Truth (337 f.). 

Rbfbrbnoes. — I. 26. — Expositor (5th Series), vol. ii. i>. 27 rj ; 
ibid. ( 6 th Series), vol. i. p. 98. I. 26, 27. — J. G, Greenhough, 
The Cross in Modem Life, p. 54. I. 26-28. — E. M. Geldart, 
Faith and Freedom, p. 15. Bishop Gore, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. liv. p. 113. I. 20-29.— Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. x. 
No. 587. 

* God chose the foolish things of the world that He might put 
to shame them that are wise ; and God chose the weak 
things of the world, that He might put to shame the things 
that are strong.’— i Cor. i. 27 . 

Sir John Hooker has pointed out a very remarkable 
illustration of this, in showing that . . . the English 
fly soon supersedes entirely the disgusting and enor- 
mous blue bottle of New Zealand. The English rat 
drives out the Maori rat. The little clover com| 3 etes 
successfully even with the phormium tenax^ the 
sword-flax, ‘a plant of the <oarsest, hardest, and 
toughest description, that forms huge matted patches 
of woody rhizomes, which send up tufts of sword-like 
leaves six to ten feet high, and inconceivably stronp 
in texture and fibre’. This is ‘the weak things of 
the world confounding the mighty ’ over again, though 
in a purely physical sense. — R. H. Hutton, Theologi- 
cal Essays, p. 53. 

* And the base things of the world, and the things that are de- 
spised, did God choose, yea and the things that are nought ’ 
I COK. I. 27, 28. 

In his essay on George Eliot’s Life and Letters, Mr. 
K. H. Hutton declares ‘that her ambition always 
took an intellectual form, that she despised the moral 
judgment of those who were not intellectual, and 
never shared a trace of sympathy with the Christian 
principle “embodied in the above verses”. George 
Eliot had absolutely none of this feeling.* 

In modern Christendom it is not merely our theories 
of life but the facts of life that have changed. ‘ Weak 
things of the world and things that are despised hath 
God called.* With the recognition of rights in 
human beings as such, there comes n new realisation 
of human ca|>acities, not only for the emancipated 
multitude, but for those whom Aristotle would have 
allowed to be previously sharers in the rrpaKTiKo^. 
The problems of life become for them far more diffi- 
cult indeed, but first on account of their greater range 
and complication, they become of such a kind as to 
elicit powei-s previously unused. — T. H. Green, 
Prolegomena to Ethics (in. 6). 

Rkfbrknck. — I. 27 . — J. B. Johnston, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lx. p. 262. 

‘ But of him are ye in Christ lesus, who was made unto ua 
wisdom from God, and righteousness, and sanctification, 
and redemption.’ — i Cor. i. 30. 

All early Christians taught in the same manner. 
They never cared to expound the nal ure of this or 
that virtue ; for they knew that the believer who had 
Christ had all. Did he need fortitude? Christ was 
his rock : Ecjiiity ? Christ was his righteousness : 
Holiness? (hrist was his sanctification: Liberty? 
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Christ was his redemption : Temperance ? Christ was 
his ruler ; Wisdom ? Christ was his light : Truthful- 
ness? Christ was the Truth: Charity? Christ was 
love. — R uskin, Stones of Venice^ vol. it chap. vin. 

RarBRBNcis. — I. 30. — W, J. Knox-Little, Ckriitian World 
Fulpity vol. xlv. p. 211. R. Flint, Sermons and Addresia^ pp. 
213, 223, 234. J. Stalker, Chridian World PulpU, vol. lii. p. 
282. W. B. Selbie, The Servant of God, p. 201. I. 30, 31.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xvii. No. 991. 

* He that g^orieth, let him glory in the Lord.* — i Cor. i. 31 . 

* Rslioiok,’ says Butler in his thirteenth sermon, 

‘ does not demand new affections, but only claims the 
direction of those you already have, those affections 
you daily feel. . . , We only represent to you the higher, 
the adequate objects of those very faculties and affec- 
tions. Let the man of ambition go on still to con- 
sider disgrace as the greatest evil ; honour, as his chief 
good. But disgrace, in whose estimation ? Honour, 
in whoso judgment ? 'I'his is the only question.* 

Rkkerknce, — I. 31. — ^Spurgeou, Sermoiis^ vol. xx. No. 
1178. 

* He that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord.*— i Cor. i. 31. 
Thk first text chosen by R. W. Dale as co-pastor at 
Carr’s Lane Meeting, Birmingham. 

Rhferench. — II. 1 , 2. — J. M. Noale, Sermons Preachetl in 
Sackville College Chapel, vol. ii. p. 187. 

THE GREAT EXPIATION 

*1 determined not to know any^ine among you, save Jesus 
Christ, and Him crucified.’— i Cor. ii. 2 . 

Thk Corinth of St. Paul’s day had inherited a revival 
of philosophjr, and was a home of culture so much as 
to induce a rivalry with Athens herself. But it was 
not in an atmosphere of intellectual restlessness, in a 
society where energy was dissipated in an excessive 
love of dialectic, that the Apostle’s ministry was carried 
on. It was a wisdom of the world, worldly ; brilliant 
yet pretentious, that led men no nearer to solving the 
deeper problems of life. When the gifted Alexan- 
drian, Apollos, had appeared as a preacher of Chris- 
tianity, a considerable section of the Church attached 
itself to him. The result of an adherence that 
ought to have been for good was a very grave mis- 
understanding — many of them were men in whom 
the old pagan temper was by no means exterminated, 
and they claimed the sanction of his name, as it 
would seem, for a great deal that he would have been 
the very first to disown. The issue was the beginning 
of a party spirit, which has been under the most 
widely diverse conditions the bane and hindrance of 
Christendom. That there ought to hpe been no 
such divisions because the methods of two men in the 
interpreting of their common belief were different 
goes without the saying. But so it was, and .this 
was the distressful condition of affairs with which in 
his first extant letter to them the founder of the 
Corinthian Church had to deal. 

1. Here at the outset we must be on our guard as 
to a possible misconception of St. Paul s determina- 
tion. Let it be said at once (we shall fii^d abundant 


reason to justify it later on) that there is no shadow 
of excuse in his words for a one-sided presentation 
of Christ’s religion. Such partial treatment, to our 
great injury, is common enough, but jt was not his 
way who had ‘not shunned to declare the whole 
counsel of God*. In the conduct of our own life’s 
occupation we all know that limitation of thought 
and labour for a while is an indispensable thing. It 
does not mean neglect of other responsibilities. 
Because the Bishop of Exeter found it requisite to 
concentrate two years* attention on the vast expan- 
sion of Plymouth, he did not overlook the claims of 
Devonshire at large. And St Paul did not determine 
to know anything among the Corinthians * save Jesus 
Christ, and Him crucified,’ because he knew, not only, 
as few others, what human life really is, but he rightly 

t 'udged that in the pai-ticular phase of it with whicli 
le had to deal a suffering Christ was the aspect under 
which he should preach His Lord. 

II. ITie cross of Christ, the final act which crowned 
a life which was a sacrifice throughout, is the centre 
of the good tidings to all people. It discovered to 
us the inmost heart of mercy of our God. It was at 
once the measure of and the only remedy for sin. 

‘ Can we make the sun go back in its course ? Can 
we recall the tide at its ebb? No more can we do 
away with, and make as though it had never bee n 
done, one single sin that we have ever committed,’ 
the condemning voied within, the plague of our own 
hearts, the unbearable burden of secret or open sin. 
This is it with which, in the end, each one of us must 
needs reckon, and the true meaning and value of the 
Sacrifice offered on Calvary is that it alone — 

Cnn give the guilt v conscience peace, 

, And wash away the stain. 

Therefore he was more than willing to lay aside any 
ornament of speech and reputation for ability he 
might possess, so that he might recall them to the 
one essential point, that in the crucifixion ‘ God made 
Him to be sin for us Who knew no sin, that we 
might become the righteousness of God in Him ’. 
The showy speculations of the schools miglit supply 
a passing interest ; they were absolutely worthless in 
view of the sorrows and degradation of humanity. 

‘ Jesus Christ, and Him Crucified.’ There is nothing 
else, we may be sure, to come between us and despair. 

‘Jesus Christ, and Him Crucified.’ There is no 
power so attractive as that ot the cross. And yet 
it is no wonder, for ‘ God commendeth His love 
toward us in that while we were yet sinners Christ 
died for us’. There is no other appeal like unto 
it It calls out an instinctive homage which no- 
thing else can. Two generations ago, during the 
terrible fire that broke out in York Minster, a line 
of soldiers was posted at the south-west side to keep 
back the multitude that thronged the streets. The 
flames spread toward the extreme ooint of the aisle, 
and suddenly from within lighted up the western 
window, revealing the figure of the crucified Christ 
And the soldiers, moved by an overwhelming impulse, 
presented arms before the suffering King of kingw 
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A little child was present at that memomble scene 
who in after-life became a Canon of this Cathedral 
and is now the Bishop of an Enj^lish See. Another 
incident thoroughly well attested, in a family that is 
still among us, will illustrate further what I say. A 
notorious libertine of bygone days was reading one 
evening, when he saw an unusual blaze of light fall on 
the page, and looking up he saw before him a repre- 
sentation of our Blessed Lord on the cross surrounded 
by a glory. At the same instant he heard a voice 
saying, * O sinner, did I suflFer this for thee, and are 
these Ihy returns ? * The vision filled him with un- 
utterable astonishment and agony of heart, and, 
pierced by a sense of his ingratitude to God, he from 
that moment forsook his evil life. Still, it is true 
that, as in Corinth of old, men will avoid the teaching 
and the application of the cross. They will go rounu 
it, so to speak, and admire the poetry of religion 
while they resent the self-suri-ender which the Passion 
of the Master must ever claim. There can be no 
place for half-measures with the appeal of the crucified 
Christ. It implies the crucifixion of self, the abolition 
of the whole body of sin, the consecration of the per- 
sonality to work in some unequivocal way for God, 
and for our fellow-men. It must mean this, as^it 
means ‘so great salvation,* and therefore many to 
their peril falter and delay. — Archdeacon Tetley, 
The Guardian^ 26th August, 1910. 


manage very well, we can overcome our enemies, we 
can gain for ouraelves a passage to the kingdom of 
heaven. But when we feel weak, then we are moi'e 
disposed to go to Him who can give all strength, 
to Him who is all strength — our Lord Jesus Christ, 
as He said, ‘ The earth is weak and all the inhabi- 
tants of it ; I bear up the pillars of it \ 

II. ‘ I was with you in weakness and in fear.* There 
is enough to be afraid of in this world. But unfortun- 
ately we are all just like children, afraid of that 
which we ought not to be afraid of, and not the 
least afraid of what we ought to fear. A child will 
be afraid of a stuffed wild beast, and cry out in terror. 
The same child will play in a room wliere there is a 
most malignant fever, and have no sense of danger. 

III. Every man is weak in that which is his 
besetting sin. Yet God would give us strength to 
overcome that completely if only we went to Him for 
it. ‘The congregations of the ungodly have robbed 
me,* says David. So they have robbed us. The 
congregations of the ungodly are the devil and his 
wicked angels. 

IV. ‘ I was with you in weakness, and in fear, and in 
much trembling.* See where all that ended. He 
went through fire and water, and he ha.s long since 
been brought out into a wealthy place.— M. 
Neale, Sermons in Sackville College Chapel, vol. 
II. p. 249. 


* I detenmned not to know anyth ine among you, save Jesus 

Christ, and Him crucified.’ — i Cor. ii. 2. 

•I AM determined,* said William Lloyd Garrison, the 
great abolitionist leader, ‘to know -nothing as a 
public man save Jesus Christ and Him criJcified, and 
in this country I see Him crucified again in the person 
of the slave.* 

REFKRaNOES. — II. 2, — R. J. Campbell, Christian fVorld 
Pulpily vol. liL p. 264. Archbishop Benson, Living Theology, 
p. 191. A. L. N. Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlix. p. 360. 
\V. C. Wheeler, Sermons and Addresses, p. 44. Joseph 
Parker, Christian World Pulpit, vol. liii. p. 67. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, voL xxi. No. 1264, and vol. xlvi. No. 2673. J. G. 
Rogers, Ghriitian World Pulpit, vol. Ivii. p. 67. A. Barry, 
The Doctrins of the Cross, p. 6. A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy Scripture — Corinthums, p. 19, 

STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS 

* And I was with you in weakness, and in fear, and in much 

trembling.’— I Cor. ii. 3. 

Who is it that says so? Weakne.ss and fear and 
much trembling I Surely he never did any great 
good. Surely, when he says, ‘ I was with you,* he 
might as well, or better, have stayed away altogether. 
Was it .so? It is none other than the Apostle St. 
Paul, who was in so many dangers, who underwent 
so many labours. 

What he felt none of us must be ashamed or dis- 
coursed if we feel also. 

I. To feel our weakness — that is one great way to 
become strong. If we feel strong of ourselves, we are 
apt to look to ourselves, and to think that we can 


‘ And my speech and my preaching were not in persuasive 
words of wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit and 
of power : that your faith should not stand in the wisdom 
of men, but in the power of God.’— i Cor. ii. 4, 5. 

‘ Treasurer Wight man, having glanced at the MS. on 
the Fourfold State,' says I'homas Boston in his 
memoirs for 1st January, 1719, ‘ wrote to me, that he 
found a vein of true Christianity in it, and therefore 
would contribute to the publication of it; and this 
requiring an answer, gave me an unlooked-for eiraiid 
to the throne of grace at this time. He intimated 
withal, that the style would be nauseous to the polite 
world, and that no book had yet been written on the 
depraved state of man, with true spirit and elegancy 
of expre.ssion. This did not much move me; for I 
do not think that way of writing he is so fond of is 
the way the Lord has used much to countenance for 
the advancing of true Christianity.* 

* I PREACH the Gospel not with the “ enticing words 
of rnan*s wisdom ” — this was the way of the Apostles* 
discoursing of things sacred,* says South, ‘ Nothing 
here of “the fringes of the north star** ; nothing of 
“nature's becoming unnatural**; nothing of the 
“ down of angels* wings ** ; or “ the beautiful lock of 
cheioibims** : no starched similitudes intimluced with 
a “Thus have I seen a cloud rolling in its airy 
mansion** ; and the like. No, there were sublimities 
above the rise of the apostolic spirit For the Apostles, 
poor mortals, were content to take lower steps. . , . 
It tickled not the ear, but sunk into the heart ; and 
when men came from such sermons, they never com- 
mended the preacher for his taking voice or gesture ; 
for the fineness of such ^ simile, or the quaintness of 
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such a sentence ; but they spoke like men conquered 
with the overpowering force and evidence of the most 
concerning truths/ 

Wk ask questions perhaps about diction, elocution, 
rhetorical power ; but does the commander of a be- 
neging force dream of holiday displays, reviews, mock 
engagements, feats of strength, or trials of skill, such 
as would be ^aceful and suitable on a parade ground 
when a foreigner of rank wcw to be received and 
filed ; or does he aim at one and one thing only, viz,^ 
to take the strong place? Display dissipates the 
energy, which for the object in view needs to be con- 
centrated and condensed. We have no reason to 
suppose that the Divine blessing follows the lead of 
human accomplishipents. Indeed, St Paul, writing 
to the Corinthians, who made much of such advan- 
tages of nature, contrasts the persuasive words of 
human wisdom ‘ with the showing of the Spirit,^ and 
tells us that ‘ the kingdom of God is not in speech, 
but in power \ — Newman, The Idea of a University , 
p. 407. 

Referbicobs. — II. 4, 6. — T. Sadler, Swnday Thought^ p. 
177. J. H. Holford, Memorial SermonSy p. 24. II. 6. — C. 
Perren, Revival Sermons in Outliney p. 276. II. 6. — Expositor 
(Sth Series), vol. v. p. 39. II. 6, 7. — J. Oswald Dykes, Chris- 
tian World Pulpily voL xlvi. p. 373. II. 6-8. — Expositor (4th 
Series), vol. i. p. 31. II. 6-16. — Ibid. (6th Series), vol. ix. p. 
363. II. 7. — H. Allen, Penny Pulpily No. 1669, p. 185. J. 
Budgen, Parochial Sermonsy vol. ii. p. 111. W, P. Du Bose, 
The Oospel According to St. Pauly p, 17. Expositor (4th 
Series), vol. i. p. 32. II. 8. — Ibid. (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 
2 ; ibid. vol. lx. p. 93 ; ibid. (6th Serieya), vol. x. p. 180. 

HEAVEN PREPARED FOR THOSE PREPARED 
FOR HEAVEN 

* • . . things which God bath prepared for them that love 
Him.’— I Cor. ii. 9- 

To go to heaven when they die, to gaze upon the 
face of Jesus Christ and so to be blessed throughout 
all eternity, is the one great desire of all people, 
believers in the Christian religion, in their more 
serious moments of reflection — to go to heaven. 
But there is a question which confronts every one 
who has ever so desired, a question so extremely 
simple and natural that one wonders that a reply is 
not oftener made to it, viz.y What sort of place or 
state would one find heaven to be if he got there ? 
Granted that earth was done with, its toils and tears 
for ever over, and a free and full entrance ministered 
abundantly into that happy realm beyond time and 
the gloomy grave, what sort of experience would it 
afford, what sort of occupation would one have 
assigned him, what kind of society would he find 
himself mingling in ? 

That heaven is a kingdom of unbounded delight, 
that Jesus is there, and that the ransomed and re- 
deemed of the Lord are there, every one knows who 
has read even ten pages of the Bible in his lifetime. 
But this is not the question ; but would the newly 
arrived spirit find it a state of enjoyment if he 
entered it? Gmnted that suddenly, as men on the 


battle-field pass, a soul winged its way into the dread 
presence of God, and that in the twinkling of an eye 
the Spirit had sped. If the golden bowl were broken, 
and the silver cord loosed, and the pitcher broken 
at the fountain, as happens every hour soniewhere 
in this world, suddenly, and the liberated soul 
appealed before his Maker, is it conceivable that 
merely because a man had died and the gates of 
heaven opened wide to welcome the newly arrived 
spirit that heaven would be found truly enjoyable 
irrespective of and wholly apart from the kind of life 
he had led and the tastes that deepened into habits 
during that life ? 

I. Say that a man had led a tolerably forceful and 
busy life, and had by his personality Ibrged out for 
himself a well- recognised place in the esteem of his 
friends and fellow-mortals, and that he was summoned 
suddenly, as people are constantly, and found himself 
among the celestial and blessed throng on high, and 
that gazing round his newly attained, newly entered 
on surroundings, he found that the company was too 
good for him, that the employment assigned him was 
certain to eventually prove uncongenial to him — that 
the presence of God and the holy Jesus and the 
blessed companionship of the pure angels and the 
ransomed and the redeemed liberated from earth’s 
defilements and no longer trammelled by earths 
limitations, all conduced to make up a state for him 
that he wirs convinced he could not possibly endure 
or ever be truly happy in ; but that, on the contrary, 
pi omised to make him miserable be3U)nd the |>ower 
of words to describe ; what would that heaven be ? 
What though its delights were pure and unbounded 
— its courts hallowed, its streets of gold, its citizens 
aglow with eagerness to seiwe the most High God, 
its infinite expanse pervaded to the remotest part 
by the consciousness in every heart but^his own 
of the presence of an all-merciful, all-loving, ever- 
present God ! And all this to go on indefinitely 
perpetuated, with no break, no year of respite, and 
with no hope of ever terminating an engagement 
which opened with nothing more certain than the 
certainty that the experience so often sighed for on 
earth, and over the attainment of which countless re- 
ligious services had been engaged in and perhaps oc- 
casionally a few insipid teal's shed, would end in mi^el*y, 
and this called heaven — longed for, sung of, it may De 
even prayed for and now at last won ! Why, such a 
heaven would prove itself to one unprepared for it 
a veritable hell, the torture and horror of which 
would bum into a man’s being like a bar of hot iron 
into his flesh. 

II. Now in these circumstances what can be said 
in answer to this plain pointed question which every 
Bible reader finds himself face to face with, nay, 
which lies before every one who has even onc.e sigh^ 
for the joy of heaven and longed to enter there. 
That question is. What sort of heaven am I pre- 
pared for entering here and now ? To that plain ar:d 
most serious question, c&n luay reliable reply be given ? 
Or must we shut and hasp our Bibles and go our 
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wavs into the world again, sad at heart, because we 
are unable to answer toe question, and must we live 
and die unable to say what sort of heaven we are 
best fitted for inhabiting ? Nay I There is no need 
for this. 

We have only to turn our searching scrutiny 
within — to gaze, by the aid of memory and an 
awakened conscience, over the paths we have loved to 
tread, the secret delights that nave chjinned us most, 
the companionships we have cherished and most 
enjoyed, the kind of people whose society gave 
us the most intense and keenest enjoyment, and 
thei'e, still gazing within ourselves, there rises before 
the mental eye a picture painted as truthfully as by 
the verv hand of God Himself which with absolute 
faithfulness portray^ the kind of heaven each wor- 
shipper is best fitt^ to inhabit and enjoy. We dare 
not always call it God’s heaven or the Biblc-lovers’ 
heaven, but the realm or state which from that indi- 
vidual soul’s past experience — he or she — is quite 
justified in believing would best secure the continu- 
ity of the kind of joy hitherto known on earth. 
There cannot be a moment’s doubt in ant one’s 
mind that what has been so far said carries with it 
the emphasis of common sense and univei*sal experi- 
ence. 

We must breathe heaven’s atmosphere on earth. 
'The radiance of heaven, whatever its final fulness, 
must fall upon the heai*t on earth now, and wherever 
there is a heart that is animated by a love of good 
and by the spirit of a hidden love of God, there heaven 
has in no dim or uncertain sense already been entered, 
and the land of promise, however far off at times it 
may seem, has actually proved to be within. The 
one golden word in this beautiful verse that gives the 
key as of heaven itself to every thoughtful inquirer 
after heaven is love — ‘ things God hath |)repaied for 
them that love Him’. Where this blessed influence 
is unfeignedly existing, leavening the life, clarifying 
the spiritual vision, sorting out the soul’s choicest de- 
lights, God is and Christ even now reigns, and in a 
ceii:ain sense heaven’s atmosphere is already breathed, 
though its courts in the final sense are not yet fully 
woa 

Promt all this there are reducible the following 
self-manifest deductions, which press themselves upon 
us all, and that in so solemn, so powerful and yet so 

5 )orsuasive a manner that they are unanswerable, 
first, although no man knows where heaven is, 
every man knows the kind of heaven best suited 
to his secret tastes. Next, the heaven a heart 
secretly sighs after and most enjoys the foretaste 
of on earth is the only state best suited for that 
soul in the hereafter; and finally, the state that 
affords most enjoyment on earth and which promises 
its continuity in the dread hereafter is the state that 
particular soul should inherit and no other. This 
might be cast into another set of words, viz.^ the soil: 
of heaven best suited for a man is the sort of heaven 
lie oii^ht to have assigned him. — D. D. F. Mac- 
donald. 


* The things which God hath prepared for them that lofe Hint. ' 

— I Coa. 11* 9. 

Hxesafter, and up there, above the clouds, you have 
been taught to think ; until you were informed by 
your land-surveyors that there was neither up nor 
down ; but only an axis of « and an axis of y ; and 
by aspiring aeronauts that there was nothing in the 
blue but damp and azote. And now you don’t be- 
lieve these things are prepared anj/where? They 
are prepared just as much as ever, when and where 
they used to be: just now, and here, close at your 
hand All things are prepared, — come ye to the 
marriage. — Ruskin, Fors Clavigera (in. 72). 

Rkfkiien(^e9. — II: 9. — Exjyodtor (4th Series), vol. iii. pp. 
350, 403 ; ihuL (6th Series), vol. v. p. 64 ; ibid. vol. viii. p. 
454. 

‘ Thlng^s which eye saw not, and ear heard not, and which 
entered not into the heart of man, whatsoever things God 
hath prepared for them that love Him. Unto us God 
revealed them through the Spirit’— i Cor. ii. 9, 10. 

‘T'hksk words/ says Miss Dora Greenwell in The 
Covenant of Life (p. 101), ‘and tliose which follow 
in the twelfth veise, now we have received of the 
Spirit which is of God, to know the things which 
have been freely given us of Him,” and, indeed, the 
whole tenor of the chapter, make it evident that the 
Apostle is not lookinu beyond the time that now is. 
The mystery with which his thoughts are occnpi<?d is 
t\ie life of God within the soul — that “preparation 
of the heart of man,” wherein He reveals Himself aftt r 
a manner not to be apprehended bv outward sense, 
or recognised by natural perception. It is the 
heaven within us, and not the heaven above us, that 
the Apostle would here unfold to us ; he is concerned, 
not with such things of God as we have yet to wait 
for, but with such as we have already received.’ 

Referknces. — II. 9. — C. Cuthbert Hall, ChriMian World 
Pulpily vol. Ixii. p/12. Llewelyn Davies, The Purpose of God, 
p. 55. 

THE THINGS WHICH GOD REVEALS TO THEM 
THAT LOVE HIM 

* Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into 
the heart of man. the things which God hath prepared for 
them that love Him. But God hath revealed them unto 
us by His Spirit’— i Cor. n. g, l 2 . 

St. Paul claims for himself and his fellow-Christians 
a cerfain superior insight and receptiveness, an cn 
dowment peculiar and unique, an apprehension which 
others have not of the things wmch make up the 
higher and diviner life. ‘ Eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard. . . . But God hath revealed them unto us by 
His Spirit.* 

I. Now this truth has often provoked the wit of 
the satirist and the sneer of the infidel. They have 
laughed at the idea that anything could be revealed 
to the soul of faith which is not open to the eyes of 
the intellect And sometimes, alas I their sneer has 
been not without provocation, for th^ truth itself has 
many times suffered in the hands of those who have 
abused and perverted it for their own end.s. The 
priest has claimed it to silence the laity ; the bigot 
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and the persecutor have employed it to stop inquiry 
and quench the hiffhest aspirations of men. And 
often the vulgar ana self-confident preacher, talking 
the grossest absurdities, has denounced those who 
reasonably objected to his utterances as carnal, un- 
spiritual, and incompetent to judge. It is open to 
anyone who is perhaps equally devoid of modesty and 
grace to use this as the cover of his own ignorance 
and arrogance, and to ^y, ‘ We know these things, 
and you do not\ All this is inevitable. You have 
read miserable parodies of the loftiest poems, and 
seen wretched caricatures of the noblest faces. So 
the sublimest truths may be easily turned into coarse- 
ness and buffoonery; but the truths remain great 
and immortal, in spite of that 

II. There is a spiritual faculty jnven to men which 

makes them wiser in the things of the spirit than all 
which the wisdom of this world knows, and tiie 
merest child in faith may feel and know what the 
intellectual giant has no perception of There are 
simple things in everyday life which are close akin 
to this. You know people who ai*e clever enough in 
their own depaiiment, and yet blind, deaf, unfeeling, 
and unappreciative concerning the things which are 
profoundly interesting to you ; men who know fifty 
times more than you know about the world of books, 
yet have no more sensitiveness than a stone to the 
music which sets your heart beating with inexpi’essible 
raptures; men who could run up a column of figures 
whilst you are stumbling over the first of them, and 
who are no more affected by the most exquisite poetry 
than your favourite dog might be. » 

These differences run all tmnugh life. They deter- 
mine whether a life shall be coarse and empty or 
refined and abounding with joy. There are percep- 
tions which no training can give, which no schools 
can create: they are the endowment of nature, or 
rather the gift of God, and they are often in the 
possession of the child, or the untutored woman, and 
even of the unlearned preacher, whilst the most om- 
nivorous reader and bookworm may be destitute of 
them. 

And if you think of this you may well allow, if you 
do not understand, that the same truth holds in the 
life of faith and religious emotion. 

III. It is simply impossible for the secrets of the 
Christian . life to be revealed to those who have no 
Christian beliefs and sentiments. Plato draws a 
picture of the worshippers in the old pagan Mysteries. 
They are going through the sacred dance to the 
sound of sweet music which is being played in the 
midst of them. But there are spectatoi's watching 
them from the hill-side afar off who say these dancers 
are mad. The spectators can see the-movements of 
joy, but they cannot hear the music. And people 
outside the Christian life are like these spectators. 
They cannot hear the music, and all the rest is strange 
and inexplicable. They do not know the raptures 
which are felt when the load of sin is removed ; when 
God, who has seemed far off, comes as near as a 
fsRniliar friend ; when life moves in heavenly places, 
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overshadowed by the love of Jesus, and there is a 
singing in the heart sweeter than all earthly music. 
They cannot know. They must taste before they 
can experience the things which God hath revealed 
to them that love Him. — J. G. Gkkknhough, T/te 
Mind of Christ in St. Paul, p. 77. 

RsPEasNOKS. — II. 9, 10. — J. W. Houchin, The Visum of 
God, p. 132. T. Sadler, Sunday llutughts, p. 101. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. il. No. 6G. W. R. Inge, All SainW Sermom, 
1905-7, p. 92. 

THE DEPTHS OF GOD 

* But Go4 hath revealed them unto us by His Spirit : for the 
Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of God.* 
— I Cor. II. lo. 

I. Thz first suggestion of the passage is that as a 
man’s own spirit alone knows the depths of his own 
nature, so the Spirit of iiod alone can know the 
depths of God, the mysteries of the Divine nature, 
A man also has deaths within him ; within him deep 
cries unto deep. The growth of a child is a series of 
revelations, but the development of life after child- 
hood is hardly less surprising. Sir Walter Scott was 
a dull and wandering mind at school. It is no un- 
common thing to find an unsuspected faculty emerging 
even late in life. The only peraonal knowledge of 
me that is in any sense full ana inclusive is the know- 
ledge acquired by my own spirit In the same way 
the being of the Infinite is known only by the Spirit 
of God. The self-consciousness of the Being who 
made the univei’se, even as we know it, is as far be- 
yond our thought as our human self-consciousness 
must be beyond the thought of the indistinguishable 
amoeba, which floats in the ooze of the sea. 

IL But now it is implied that the Spirit which is 
the self-consciousness of God can be and is imparted 
to the Chiistian, so that in some liniiteil degree that 
self-consciousness of God, to which His own vast and 
unfathomable being lies revealed, produces, or reveals, 
in us a knowledge of His being. We must be careful 
here not to lapse into the vagueness and umealities 
of Pantheism. And we can avoid the danger only 
by clinging close to the experience of the spiritual 
life. St Paul is particular to say that this wisdom 
is only intelligible to the wise, or the full-grown, i.e. 
to those in whom the Spirit has been at work. 
What is it that occurs when by faith in Christ Jesus 
we receive the Holy Spirit ? We can only say that 
we are introduced into the being and the life of God. 

III. These depths of God are searched for us by 
the Spirit much as Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise 
were searched for Dante by Virgil and Beatrice. 
That is, we are taken into aby.sses, and round the spiral 
ledges of a mountain, and into the circles of heaven. 
No poet, not even Dante, could describe the experi- 
ence. We shall not venture now to do more than 
enumerate a few of these unfathomable depths of 
God, and even in our fullest investigations later we 
shall not flatter ourselves that we have fathomed 
them. (1) There is, to begin with, the depth of the 
Divine nature, which is revealed by the> Incarnation 
of the eternal Son, and the deep bevond the deep 
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which is revealed by His suffering on the cross for us 
men and for our redemption. (2) Guided by the 
Spiiit, we discover that the Incarnation implies the 
eternal being of God as Love; a relation between 
Father and Son which was before the world began 
and will be when the world has ended. The cross 
implies that the Love which is God is the love which 
goes out beyond, creating and redeeming ; a Ipve which 
^ makes men in His image, a love which will save them 
even by suffering and death. (8) In Homans xi. 33 
Paul breaks into an exclamation as the great deeps 
become for a moment clear to him : ‘ O the depth of 
wealth and wisdom and knowledge of God It is 
by this initiation into tlie deptks of tlie infinite God, 
and surely by tins alone, that w^e can escape the 
terror of the infinite universe. — K. F. Horton, The 
Trinity, p. 21. 

THE DEEP THINGS OP GOD 

I Cor. II. lo. 

What do we , understand by 'the deep things of 
God * ? There are the depths of Godhead, but that 
is not what is intended in the text. It is not the 
depths of Godhead, but the deep things of God 
which the Holy Ghost wishes us to have and en- 
joy. 

I. First of all, there is God’s deep love. ' God so 
loved.’ No plummet has ever been found capable of 
sounding the depths of that ' so ’. We cannot learn 
God’s love from Nature. Some people say that the 
Holjr Ghost reveals God’s love by the Incarnation of 
Christ True, in the Lord Jesus we do see God’s 
love, but we do not see its depths in the Incarnation. 
When the Holy Ghost wants us to know the great 
depth of God’s love, He points us to Calvary. 

II. Another deep thing that the Holy Ghost re- 
veals is God’s deep wisdom. 

III. The Holy Ghost also reveals God’s deep 
mercy. 

IV. The Holy Ghost also reveals God’s deep 
righteousness. 'Thy mercy, O Lord, is in the 
heavens; and Thy faithfulness reacheth unto the 
clouds. Thjr righteousness is like the great moun- 
tains ; Thy judgments are a great deep.’ The deep 
things of God cannot be seen by the natural man 
— they can only be spiritually discerned. — A G. 
Brown, The Baptist , vol. lxix. p. 812. 

RsFisnEKCBS. — II. 10. — Bishop Bickersteth, Sermons, p. 
77. Expositor (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 286 ; ibid. (6th Series), 
vol. iii. p. 416. II. 10-lk — Ibid, vol. iv. p. 187. II. 11. — 
J. Keble, Sermons for Lent to Fassion^tide, p. 183. Expositor 
(4th Series), vol. x. p. 248. II. 12. — T. Arnold, Sermons, 
vol. iv. p. 125. J. Keble, Sermons for Ascension Day to 
Trinity Sunday, p. 209. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxv. No. 
2087. W. T. Davison, The Indwelling Spirit, p. 59. 

THE NATURAL MAN 

*The natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God ; 

for they are foolishness unto him : neither can he know 

them, because they are spiritually discerned.' — i Cor. ii. 

M. 

‘Thk natural man.’ The Greek is the ' psychical ’ 
man, the man in whom the soul is all, and the spirit 


is like a dark untenanted chamber. The natural 
man is the man whose spirit is empty of God. In 
(he third chapter of the same Epistle, Paul says: 
' And I, brethren, could not speak unto you as unto 
i^iritual, but as unto carnal, even as unto babes in 
Chiist Now the ‘ caimal * man is a Christian, a babe 
in Christ He is regenerate, he is in Christ, and 
Christ is in him ; but instead of Christ being pre- 
dominant, the carnal element is predominant. 

I. There are Pour Characteristics of the Carnal 
Life — (1) The carnal life is a babe life. What is 
sweeter than a babe? But what is tender and 
beautiful in a babe for a few months is terrible at the 
end of twelve months, or ten yearn. And what is 
lovely in a young convert is ten-ible in a man of ten 
or twenty years of Christian life (2) And then the 
carnal man lives on milk. (3) A carnal Christian is 
also sectarian. ‘ I am of Paul, and I am of Apollos, 
and I of Cephas.’ (4) ' Strong meat belongeth to 
them that are of full age, even those who by re^xson 
of u.se have their senses exercised to discern both good 
and evil’ (Heb. v. 14). Here we have a fourth 
characteristic of the carnal Christian ; such an one is 
unable to exercise his senses to discern good and 
«vil. 

II. How to get Rid of the Self- Life? — There are 
three steps: (1) The cross. Whenever the self-life 
obtrudes, reckon yourself dead to it ; reckon that 
the cross stands between you and it. (2) The Holy 
Spirit 'If ye through the Spirit do mortify the 
deeds of the oody, ye shall live.’ And again : ‘ The 
Spirit lusteth against the flesh ’. It was by the 
Eternal Spirit that Christ oftered Himself without 
spot to God, and it is by the Eternal Spirit that the 
cui*sed spirit of self is going to be anbigonised in 
your life and mine. (3) This leads me to my third 
point, that whilst the Spirit of God in the depth of 
your heart is antagonising the self-life, He does it 
by making Jesus Clmst a living bright reality. He 
fixes your thoughts upon Jesus. — F. B. Meyer, The 
SouVs Ascent, p. 75. 

Rkpbrknoeb. — II. 14. — Bishop Bethell, Sermons, vol. L p. 
286. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. vii. No. 407. Expositor (4th 
Series), vol. ii. p. 43 ; ibid. (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 164 ; 
ibid, vol. ix. p. 456. 

‘ He that is spiritual judgeth all things.’— i Cor. ii. 15. 

‘ He that is spiritual judgeth all things’ — if cleaned 
from fanaticism and presumption, and taken in con- 
nection with ' But yet I show unto you a more excel- 
lent way’ — is at once, I think, our privilege and our 
duty. — D r. Arnold of Bugby. 

Rbprrbncbs. — II, 15. — Phillips Brooks, The Lano of Growth, 
p. 294. II. 16. — J. Clifford, The Christian Certainties, p. 87. 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. i. p. 404. II. 31, 32. — F. D. 
Maurice, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 197. HI. 1. — Expositor (4th 
Series), vol. 1. p. 198. 

* 1 could not speak to you as unto spiritual • « • I fed you with 

milk, not with meat, for ye were not able to bw it — 

1 Cor. III. I, 2. 

A MAN always is to be himself the judge how much 
of his mind he will show to other men ; even to thoab 
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he would have work along with him. — C arlyle, 
Heroes, vl 

• Nay, even now ye are not able.’—i Cor. hi. a. 

It is a fact, forced upon one by the whole experie nce 
of life, that almost all men are children, more or less, 
in their tastes and admirations. — Dk Quincey, Auto- 
biographic Sketches, xm. 

Rbpbrenohs. — III. 1-8. — J. Bowstead, Practical Sermons, 

▼ol. i. p. 281. III. 2. — G. W. Brameld, Practical Sermons, 

p. 1. 

‘ Whereas there is among yon j^ou^f and strife, are ye not 
carnal r *— -x Coa. iii. 3 . 

Speaxino of the spirit of jealousy, in his essay on 
Modern Dissent, Matthew Arnold observes that ‘this 
temper is as much a spiritual hindrance— ^nay, in the 
view of Christianity it is even a more direct spiritual 
hindrance — than drunkenness or looselivln^. Christi- 
anity is, first and al>ove all, a temper, a disposition; 
and a disposition just the opposite to “a spirit of 
watchful jealousy Once admit a spirit of watchful 
jealousy, and Christianity has lost its virtue; it is 
impotent. All the other vices it was meant to keep 
out may rush in. Where there is jealousy and strife 
among you, asks St. Paul, are ye not carnal t are 
ye not still in bondage to your mere lower selves? 
But from this bondage Christianity was meant to 
free us ; therefore, says he, get rid of what causes divi- 
sions, and strife, and “ a spirit of watchful jealousy 

Compare the preface to Mazzini’s essays on Faith 
and^ thh Future, in which he asks, * Why has reac- 
tion triumphed ? The cause lies in ourselves ; in 
our want of organisation, in the dismemberment of 
our ranks by systems, some absurd and dangerous, 
all imperfect and immature, and yet defend^ in a 
spirit of fierce and exclusive intolerance; in our 
ceaseless distrust, in our miserable little vanities, in 
our absolute want of that spirit of discipline and 
order which alone can achieve great results ; in the 
scattering and dispersing of our forces in a multitude 
of small centres and sects, powerful to dissolve, im- 
potent to found.* 

Repbrbnoes. — III. 3.— W. M. Sinclair, 0 / Our 

Day, p. 109. T. Binney, King*i Weigh-Houu Chapel Sermons 
(2nd Series), p. 341. III. Expositor (6th Series), vol. 

riii. p. 73. 

* What then is Apollos ? and what is Paul ? Ministers through 

wnom ye believed.’— i Cor. hi. 5. 

Compare Martineau's remark, in his review of Dr. 
Arnolds life i ‘Above all, he wholly lost sight of 
himself, and never gave occasion for even the per- 
versest spirit to suspect that Ws battle with sahool 
evils was a contest for personal dignity or power ; ia 
his dominance over wrong, he was himself but serving 
the right \ 

RBFBRBNOBa— III. 5.— Joseph Parker, The Qospd of Jesus 
Christ, p. 201. C. D. Bell, The Name Above Every NofM, p. 61. 

* 1 planted, Apollos watered ; but God gave the increase.’— 

I Cor. III. 6 . 

‘We can look but a veiy little way into the connec- 
tions and consequences of things : our duty is to 
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spread the incorruptible seed as widely as we can, and 
leave it to Ood to give the increase,* says Butler in 
one of his sermons. ‘Yet thus much we may be 
almost assured of, that the Go.spel, wherever it is 
planteil, will have its genuine effect lipon some few, 
upon more perhaps than are taken notice of in the 
hurry of the world.* 

Rkfeuenceb.— III. 6. — S, Cox, Expositions, p. 377. III- 
6-9.— Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxvii. No. 1602. 

THE GUILD OP GOD 

* For we are God's fellow-workers.’ — i Cor. hi. g (R.V,). 

It is a special feature of the Christian revelation that 
throughout it exhibits God as a Worker. Other 
systems represent Him as being eternally at rest ; He 
is pictured as an infinite Dreamer ; to impute to Him 
anything like personal action is considered derogatory 
toll is glory. In a true sense the orbs of heaven, 
the forces of the earth, creeping things anti Hying 
fowl, are messengers and instruments of the Divine 
Will ; but whilst they act involuntarily and uncon- 
sciously, we may co-operate with God intelligently, 
willingly, lovingly. In a sense altogether special it is 
our privilege to become His ‘ fellow-workera *. 

I. Consider the great design and obligation of 
life. To what end aoes God work ? To establish in 
the human heai*t and in human society the kingdom 
of justice and righteousness. If we are co-workei*s 
with God, let us often remind oui*5elves of His ideal, 
consult His plan and programme, and strive toward 
His purpose, which is altogether spiritual, holy, and 
beautiful. Men toil in a thpusand different de|)art- 
ments, at ten thousand differing tasks, and the result 
seems only a mass of isolated strivings ; yet let us be 
sure that the unification of action is a fact also, that 
all kinds of social ministries are vitally related, and 
that one Divine co-ordinating Mind directs our divided 
and confused activities to a definite and an inexpres- 
sibly glorious end. (1) The workers must not despise 
or disparage one another, nor must any one thus 
treat himself or his task. (2) Let each in his place 
faithfully and industriously realise the splendid con 
ception of the Master-Builder. ‘ I sing for God,* cried 
Jenny Lind, who did not always sing in cathedrals ; 

‘ I pray with my fingers,' said k celebrated organist ; 
ana the million toilers of the city working in the feai* 
of God and the love of their neighbour make shrines 
of workshops and transfonii rough tools into sacred 
vessels of worship and blessing. 

II. Remember the condition of success in the work 
of life. If ‘ God s fellow-workei’s,* we must do our 
part Our infidelity, disloyalty, or sloth an’ests the, 
great Worker and His miracles of blessing. On the 
other hand, we must not forget 'lur dependence. Do 
we not often pathetically fail because we forget the 
paramount Partner ? 

III. Here we find the grand encoui*agement in all 
our generous aspirations and effects. ‘ God^s fellow- 
workers.* Then He will bring the work through. 
What an efficient coadjutor I — W. L. WatkiksoNi 
Inspiration in Common Life, p. 40. 




Ver. 9. 


1 CORINTHIANS III 


Vv. 11-16. 


WORKERS WITH OOD 

1 Cor. Ill, 9. 

It is a lx>ld claim to make, but fticts correspond to it 
and justify it. There is a sense in wliich every man 
is a fellow-worker with God. St. Paul, of course, meant 
very much more than this when he described himself 
and his companions in service as ‘fellow- workers with 
God.’ His words speak of conscious and voluntary 
co-operation, a willing and intelligent oneness of 
purpose and effort with the will apd work of God. 

I. In creating the world we are called to be God’s 
fellow-workers. Creation is not finished, but is al- 
ways proceeding. In this continuous and never- 
ceasing work of creation man can help or hinder, 
develop or retard the creative purpose and process. 
The world into which he is bom has all the material 
prepared to his hands; lie is here to work It into 
more and better things. An eminent geologist has 
written a book that bears this title. The Earth ae 
Modified by Human Action, and one has only to 
read it to see the wide range of human power, to see 
how closely man is in partnersliip with God in tlie 
work of creation, how much God needs man and man 
needs God. 

II. And, in his own traiiung and saving. In the 
work of developing, personal faculty and character, 
man is called to be God’s fellow- worker. What he 
can do for the earth, and the creatures and tilings 
that live upon it, he can do for himself, fulfil and 
finish the Creatoi^s purpose and plan. The state- 
ment in the Hebrew poem of creation, that man was 
made in the image of God, is prophecy, not history. 
It is the end seen from the beginning. Faith in what 
nuin can do and achieve does not mean any less faith 
in God, It includes God as the ground of all power, 
the inspiring Helper of all endeavour, the eternal life 
of all life. Ileal advance is only made when volun- 
tanr, puiposeful efforts aid the unconscious strivings 
of^ature. It is an old saying that bids us pray as if 
God did everything, and work as if God did nothing. 
The will and work of God aie identical not only with 
the moi'al regeneration of individuals, with the salva- 
tion and cultivation of the individual human soul, 
but with all work we respect and honour and rejoice 
in, with art, science, literature, politics, trade, with 
whatsoever activity works for the good of the com- 
munity and the civilisation of nations. 

III. In reconciling the world to Himself we are 
called to be fellow-workere with God. The work of 
atonement is in a peculiar sense the work of God. 
The Divine mission of Jesus Christ is not so much an 
inteipolation in human history as the reflection and 
revelation in space and time of the universal and 
eternal labour and passion and sacrifice of God. It is 
the Father’s work into which the Son enters. And if 
wc li.iv'e got the Spirit of Christ, if we are within the 
circle of His fellowship, then we cannot help sharing 
in that work of reconciliation which is most cleaily 
set forth by Jesus Christ to be the work of God in 
our human world. Worse than the most hopeless 
pessimism is the optimi.sm of the men who arc content 


to repeat the creed, ‘Truth and right are mighty, 
and must prevail *. But truth and right have never 
yet prevailed in this world without the help of true 
and righteous men. The only real failure in life, 
believe me, is to do less than our best — J ohn Huntkr, 
Christian World Pulpit^ vol. lx. p. 267. 

RarsRBNoat. — III. 9. — H. H. Snell, Ohriitian World 
Pulpit, vol. liv. p. 70. J. S. Boone, Serm^, p. 136. C. G. 
Finney, Penny Pulpit, No. 1370, p. 193. E. Armitage, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. li. p. 364. A. Maclaren, 
positions of Holy Scripture — Corinthians^ p. 30. III. 10. — Ex- 
positor Series), vol. vi. p. 372. III. 11. — David Brook, 
Prectcher's Magazine, vol. iv. p. 173. C. M. Betts, Eight 
Sermons, p. 3. H. Varley, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlviii. 
p. 68. H. P. Liddon, Ssrmons Preached on Special Occasions, 
p, 220. K. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. v. p. 237. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xxv. No. 1494. Expositor (6th Series), vol. iv, 
p. 293. 

THE TRIAL BY FIRE 

* For other foundation can no man laj than that is laid, which 
is Jesus Christ. Now if any man build upon this founda- 
tion gold, silver, precious stones, wood, hay, stubble ; 
every man’s work shall be made manifest : tor the day 
shall declare it, because it shall be revealed by fire ; ahd the 
fire shall try every man’s work of what sort it is. If any 
man’s work abide which he hath built thereupon, he shall 
receive a reward. If any man’s work shall be burned, he 
shall suffer loss : but he himself shall be saved ; yet so as 
by fire.’— I Cor. m. 11-15. 

I. Let us ask, What is it we each build ? The reply 
is, Character. What is character? It is the slow 
accretion of habits, acts, and impulses, of morality 
and emotion, tending toward a final mould, a fixen 
form. It is the accretion of habit, for we are so 
constituted that to do a thing once is to desire to do 
it again, and every act is the preface and preparation 
for a similar act It is the work of impulse, for im- 
pulse is the glowing forge in which action is shaped. 
It is momlity and emotion, for not more surely is the 
slenderest coloured thread gathered into the loom, or 
the lightest whisj^er chronicled on the wax tablet of 
the phonograph, than is each thrill of hope, each fear 
or f)rayer, recorded in the structure of character. 
Does it not follow, then, that character is everything 
to us : the one real possession which is imperishable ? 
The whole worth of Christianity to the world is that 
it is the science of character, that it teach(^ men to 
build tbiir lives up into a mould of moral beauty, 
and attain the stature of Christ. James Smethain 
said : ‘It is of much more importance to preserve a 
f resh and tender love to God and man, than to turn 
the comer of an art career’. 

II. But the Apostle strikes a subtler chord when 
he speaks of the mixed elements tlrnt exist in the 
best work, of things perfect and imperfect — tlie gold 
and the stubble — that jostle one another in human 
character. Who has not remarked the imperfections 
of religious men ? Who has not seen, as St. Paul 
saw, that the same man has both gold and stubble in 
him, that his vision of truth is often limited and 
vitiated by some error of nature, that bis flaws of 
temper exist side by side with a great apostolic 
passion for souls, or tnat his narrowness of sympathy 
spoils all the admirable grasp of truth which is his? 
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Vv, 12, 18. 


1 CORINTHIANS III 


Vcr. 16. 


The whole history of the Church has been a record 
of these imperfections. The duty of charity towards 
otheiti, which our own en'ors teach us, must not 
blind us to the main point of the passage, which is 
the testing of character which awaits us. Paul sees 
the fire that kindles for his trial, the purifying and 
avenging fiame that is to test his work, and ne would 
fain build only with such elements as the flames can- 
not consume. 

III. What, then, is this flame? What does it 
mean for us ? (1) Surely time is one of the flames 

by which all our work is to be tested. (2) Tempta- 
tion al^ is the flame through which all charaLcter 
must pass. (3) But beyond time and temptation 
there lies tlie third trial, and it is of that St. Paul 
chiefly tliinks: the last day — ^that day — the great 
assize. There is one final word of consolation. Noth- 
ing tliat Is really good in us can ever perish, or need 
IVar tliat flame. — W. J. Dawson, The Comrade 
Christy p. 261. 

Rbpkrknob. — III. 11 - 16 . — C. D. Belt The Name Above 


Inquisition, he used to apply St. Paulas words, 1 Cor. 
in. 16 . — Stanley's X</s of Arnold (ch. vra.). 

RsFBRBRcn. — 111. 13. — W. Redfern, The Ooepel of Ee- 
demptionj p, 136. R. W. Church, Village Sermons (3rd 
Series), p. 9. H. P. Liddon, Sermons on Some IV ords of St, 
Paul^ p. 61. Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 66. III. 16, 
— C. D. Bell. The Name Above Every Name, p. 178. T. Binney, 
King's W eigh- House Chapel Sermons, p. 1^. 

THE COMINQ OF THE HOLY QHOSl 

{For WhiUSunday) 

* Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, and that the 
Spirit of God dw^leth in you ?* — i Cor. hi. i6 . 

I. The first visible fruit of the coming of the Holy 
Ghost was in the gift of tongues. Part of that gift 
of tongues seems undoubtedly to Ixavc been that cer- 
tain of the number, wluTe they were, could speak 
languages they wore not able to speak before. They 
were able to sing the praises of God in a way that all 
kinds of different nations who had come to Jerusalem 
from all parts were able to understand. That was 


Every Name, p. 166. 

' If any man buildeth on the foundation gold, silver, costly 
stones, wood, hay, stubble; each man’s work shall tie 
made manifest : for the day shall declare it, because it is 
revealed in fire.’— i Cor. iu. 12, 13. 

‘ The more I think of the matter, and the moi ^il read 
of the Scriptures themselves, and of the history of the 
Church,* Dr. Arnold wrote in 1827, * the more intense 
is my wonder at the language of admiration with 
which some men speak of the Church of England, 
which certainly i^etains the tbundation sure as all other 
Christian societies do, except the Unitarians, but has 
overlaid it with a very sufficient quantity of hay and 
stubble, which I devoutly hope to see burnt one day 
in the fire.' 

This passage was often in Mrs. Oliphant's mind, not 
only on her death-bed, but eai’lier in her career as a 
novelist ‘ What is the reputation of a circulating 
library to me?' she wrote in her autobiography. 
‘ Nothing, and less than nothing — a thing the thought 
of *which now makes me angry, that any one should 
for a moment imagine I cared for that, or that it 
made up tor any Toss. I am perhaps angry, less 
reasonably, when well-intention^ people tell me I 
have done good, ot pious ones console me for being 
left behind by thoughts of the good I must yet be 
intended to do. God hejp us all! What is the 
good done by any such work as mine, or even better 
than mine ? If any man build upon this foundation 
. . . wood, hay, stubble ; ... if the work shall be 
burned, he shall suffer loss : but he himself shall be 
saved ; yet so as by fire.*' An infinitude of pains and 
labour, and all to disappear like the stubble and the 
hay.' 

RBPSMNoa — ni. 12, 13. — A. Maolareti, Expositions of 
Holy Soripture^Cbrinthian p. 39. 

* If any man’s work shall be burned, he shall suffer loss : but 
he himself sl^ be saved ; yet so as through fire.’— x Cor. 
III. 15- 

To Dominic, in allusion to his supposed share in 
the Albigensian crusade, and the foundation of the 


part of the gift, and a wonderful gift, and yet it was 
the least valued of the gifts of God. It wa.s the 
extraordinary, and not the oriHnary, gift of the Holy 
Ghost, and we make a groat mistake when we think 
that the extraordinary must of necessity be of more 
value, of greater worth, than the ordinary. I'hat is 
a mistake which people make in many other direc- 
tions : for instance, despising the wild flowei's of the 
wayside, because, as we say, they are common, and 
valuing more highly the flowers which are uncommon. 
So with the gifts of the Holv Spirit — there are those 
wliich are extraordinary, and which appear from time 
to time in the New Testament. They have passed; 
do not envy them. Tlio ordinary gift of the Holy 
Ghost- —that remains wdth us, and that is of much 
liigher value than the extraordinary. 

II. What is the ordinary gift.^ It is the gift of 
Spiritual power. ‘Tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem, 
until ye be endued with power from on high.' That 
is the Master's promise, and they were to wait for it. 
Of this other giftof languagcsHc saidnotlilng — only 
of the more precious gift, the gift of the power from 
on high. It is the power of the Holy Spirit which 
enters intoour own soul, intooiir own spiritual nature,' 
and deals with it and strengthens it in every depart- 
ment. It takes hold of our understanding. The 
Holy Spirit entering into our soul, making the body 
and the soul His temple and dwelling within us, 
comes as an added strength to our understanding, 
raising our understanding, so that it can not only 
deal with the things that it sees, but rise to the 
height of faith, giving a new power of faith and 
opening our eyes to see the true bearing and meaning 
of the words of the Lord, and of the acts of the Loro. 
All that He has done and said for our own soul needs 
a key. There the words lie on the page, and they are 


like a locke(i 


It is the Holy Spirit Who can 


come and open those words for our understanding, 
according to the promise of the I.flrd : ‘ When He, 
the Spirit of truth, is 'ome, He will guide you into 



V^er. 16 . 


1 CORINTHIANS III 


Ver. 16. 


all truth’. Remember, the words of the Lord ai*e 
only to be understood by the help and by the power 
of the Holy Spirit 

III. The Holy Spirit comes and brings power, or 
brings strength to our own heart and to our own. 
affections, and teaches a man, and helps a man to hate 
what is hateful and to love what is good and what is 
true. The Holy Spirit dwells within our hearts and 
puts in them that aouble faculty of the appreciation 
of what is good, the love of what is goocf, and the 
renunciation and hatred of what is evil. 

And yet again, the Holy Spirit, entering into our 
hearts, finds His way into our will — our will which has 
been weakened by self-indulgence and self-pleasing — 
and puts new strength into that will, and gives to us 
what He gave to the Apostles at that time — new heart 
and new courage to face tlwe difficulties before them. 
The coming of the Holy Ghost made of these men, 
who were cowards, heroes and martyrs. One after 
another, these men who had denied their Master, after 
the coming of the Holy Ghost, laid down their lives. 
The strength of the martyi's is the witness of the 
power of the Holy Ghost, just as all the most beauti- 
lul things which have been written and thought are 
the gifts of the Holy Ghost. And all true love of 
God and man is an outcome of that Holy Spirit Who 
has made the soul His temple and resting-place. 

This gift of power to our undei*standing and our 
heait and our will — that represents the ordinaiy gift 
of the Holy Spirit ; and that is at our disposal, and 
according to our goodwill and our earnestness and tlie 
use we make of God’s gifts will be given to us of the 
fulness of the power of the Spirit. 

CHRIST AND HIS HUMAN TEMPLES 

* Know ye not that ye are thcjf temple of God, and that the Spirit 
of God dwclleth in youF’—i Cor. hi. i6. 

This Epistle was written from the city of Ephesus 
where was that famous temple of Diana which was 
reputed to be the world’s greatest work of ai*t. It 
was addressed to Corinth, which city also was re- 
nowned for its splendid temples. Now we can 
imagine St Paul writing in view of the Ephesian 
temple, or with his mind full of pictures which the 
sacred buildings of Corinth had impressed. He knew, 
at least, that these temples were always before the 
eyes and often in the thoughts of the Corinthian 
believers ; and herein lies the point of such words as 
these : ‘ Know ye not that ye are the temple of God ? ’ 
You poor, despised, scorned ones, cast out from 
society, are more and greater than these lofty fanes. 

I. In these words there was the new Christ-given 
tliought of the dignity of man. Man was more than 
stones and marble, and statuary and material 
splendour. Manhood with a bit of faith and good- 
ness in it was more than wisdom and genius and 
wealth, and all that these things could produce. 
When Christ took upon Himself a human body, He 
made humanity Divine. 'Ihe Incarnation was the 
real starting-point of human progress and elevation. 
Thrones and palaces and temples are not the glory 


of the world, but men and women who reflect in their 
faces and conduct some of the majesty of the great 
King. 

II. Think of the nearness and familiarity of the 
Divine presence. You have not to go in search of 
Him ; you carry Him with you. Stones cannot be 
consecrated, but souls can : priests cannot introduce 
you to Him — He is nearer than the priest who 
whispers in your ears. He is part of you ; your souls 
are the altar, your pmyers ai*e the incense, your 
aspirations are the painted windows and spires, your 
devout thoughts are the priests. 

III. Now what a solemn thought of dedication ana 
of holiness is suggested by these words. Temple — 
something detached, cut off, separated, taken out of 
the common, secular, corrupt world and marked out 
for other and higher uses ; not to be employed again 
for any service that is low, vulgar, profane, for any 
service but what is pure and Divine ; to be kept holy, 
undefiled, and perfumed with the incense of sweet 
thoughts and prayers. Keep the temple holy which 
He has made His own. 

IV. And, finally, remember that the temple is a 
witness for God. And we are to be as living tempks 
among the crowd of men, bearing witness of the Spirit 
of God that dwells within ns, forcing upon their un- 
believing minds thoughts of the Christ whom we love, 
showing in speech, temper, and conduct, the image or 
the Invisible, proving to the world that God is neat 
and that Christ is living by the Divinity and Christ* 
likeness of our faces. — rT. G. Greenhoucui, The Cross 
in Modern Lifcy p. 192. 

THE DIVINE INDWELLING 

(A Motive to Holiness) 

' Know ve not that ye are the temple of God, and that the 
Spirit of God dwelleth in you — i Cor. hi. i6. 

I. Let us consider the fact to which the Apostle ap- 
peals: ‘Ye are the temple of God — the Spirit of 
God dwelleth in you’. 

(1) This is not, first of all, merely a recognition of 
the presence of God in Nature. Doubtless, the sense 
of God’s encompassing, all-pervading life must be one 
of the main factors in the thought of every thinking 
man who believes in the existence and spirituality of 
God. He conceives of God as the Being from Whom 
it is literally impossible to escape. * Whither shall 
I go then from Thy Spirit? or whither shall I go 
then from Thy presence? if I climb up into heaven, 
Thou art there : if I go down to hell. Thou art thei-e 
also. If I take the wings of the morning, and remain 
in the uttermost parts of the sea, even there also 
shall Thy hand lead me ; and Thy right hand shall 
hold me.’ 

God, the everywhere present, enwrapping, uphold- 
ing, penetrating through and through each creature 
of His hand, yet in His Uncreated Essence distinct 
from all, is before the Psalmist’s soiri. Man, if he 
would, cannot be where God is not, cannot place 
himself outside this all-pervading ubiquity of God 
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Ver. 10. 


Vv, 18, 19. 
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Thus the universe is the temple of God, and the 
Spirit of God dwells in it. 

(^) Yet the Apostle does not mean that the Corin- 
thian Christians were only God's temple as being a 
part of His universe. For, first of all, man, as man, 
IS differently related to the Divine Omnipresence 
from anything else in Nature. Man alone can feel 
it, can acknowledge it, can respond to it. God is 
just as present with a plant or an animal as with 
man ; but neither animal nor plant is conscious of the 
Divine contact ; both animal and plant offer only the 
homage of an unconscious obedience to God’s law. 
Man, however, can know and adore his God, by the 
homage of his intelligence and of his moral freedom ; 
and thus the human soul is a temple of God, in a 
distinct sense from any of the lower forms of life. 
It is a living temple, whereof each wall, each pillar, 
each comice, nay the arches and the very floor, are 
instinct with the life whether of thought or feeling, 
•o designed and proportioned as even by their silent 
symmetry to show forth their Maker’s praise. To 
those among Adam’s children who are alive in Jesus 
Christ, God manifests His presence by His Spirit ; 
and this manifestation makes them His temples in an 
altogether in tenser sense than is po.ssible for unre- 
generate man. 

(8) For the presence referred to by the Apostle is 
not only the presence of the Holy Ghost in the 
Church. Primarily, indeed, the words imply that 
truth, * Ye are the temple of God,* ‘ the Spirit of God 
dwelleth in * or ‘ among you ’. It is indeed in the 
Church as a whole, and not in the individual, that the 
full majesty of the Spirit’s presence is to be witnessed. 
The ‘ whole body of the Church is governed and 
sanctified * by the Spirit, in a deeper sense than any 
individual can be. 

(4) The presence upon which he insists is ulti- 
mately a presence in the individual. It differs from 
the presence of the Spirit with saints and prophets 
under the Jewish Covenant, and still more from the 
occasional visits which He may have vouchsafed to 
heathens, in that, so far as the will of the Giver is 
concerned, it is normal and continuous. ‘ The Spirit 
of God dwelleth in you.’ No passing visit is here, 
no sudden but transient illumination, no power, fit- 
fully given and suddenly withdrawn. * I will dwell 
in them, and walk in them ; and I will be their God, 
and they shall My people.’ Such was to be the law 
of the Messianic kingdom : each of its subjects was to 
be gifted with an inward presence of the Holy One. 

II. If we have difficulty in habitually realising 
such a truth, it is, I believe, because we fail to do 
justice in our ordinary thoughts to that higher side 
of our composite being, which is the seat of the 
Spirit’s Presence within us. Man is not merely a 
perishing animal gifted with life, a yfrvxn • he is an 
immorttd spirit, a irvev^a,^ 

III. Let us observe, in the substance of the 
Apostle’s appeal, all the conditions of a really power- 
ful religious motive. 

(1) Of these the first is, that the truth or fact ap- 


plied to should not be an open question in the 
mind of the person to whom the appeal is made. 

(^) A second condition of a strong religious motive 
is, that it shall rest upon a positive and not upon a 
merely negative conviction. 

(3) A third condition of a strong working religi- 

ous motive is, that it shall rest upon what is felt to 
be a present truth. ^ 

(4) A fourth condition of a strong religious motive 
is, that it shall appeal to tfie better side, to the more 
generous natural impulses of human nature. 

IV. Lastly, be it observed that this conviction 
furnishes the true basis both for the moral training 
of children, and for real self-improvement in later 
life. — H. P. Liddon. 

Rkfehknces. — 111. 16. — C. Perreii, Outline Sermom, p. 
228. M. G. Glazebrook, Prospiee, p. 182. Bishop Winning- 
ton-Ingiani, A Mimon of the spirit, p. 128. A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scripture — Corinthians^ p. 47. HI. 17. 
Expositor (4th Scries), vol. i. p. 202. III. 18. — Phillips 
Brooks, The Mystery of Iniquity^ p. 153. Expositor (6tb 
Series), vol. i. p. 03 ; ihid. vol. xii. p. 30. 

TWO ESTIMATES OF FOOLISHNESS. 

* Let no man deceive himself. If any man among you seemeth 
to be wise in this world, let him become a fool, that he may 
be wise. For the wisdom of this world is foolishness with 
God.* — I Cor. hi. i8, 19. 

St. Paul touched a sensitive place when he talked 
in this way. If there was one thing which a Cor- 
inthian could not bear to have pricked it was his 
conceit in the matter of wisdom. To call that in 
question was the unpardonable insult He was not 
particularly vain of his personal appearance, of his 
clothes, or his property ; hut he was always more 
than a little puffed up witli intellectual pride. Of 
the two he would have much preferred' an empty 
purse to a thinly furnished head, and he would almost 
rather be known as a criminal than be regarded as a 
fool. These words of St. Paul must have been like 
needles to him, unless he laughed them away as sheer 
stupidity. ‘ If any man ampng you seemeth to be 
wise, let him become a fool, that he may he wise.’ 
The firet point on which the Apostle insists here is — 

I. That there are two estimates of folly — God’s 
estimate and the world’s estimate ; and these two are 
often as contrary as light and dar kne.ss. * The wisdom 
of this world is foolishness with (irotl.’ And if a man 
seems to be particularly wise in the eyes of the world, 
the best thing he can do is to become a fool in men’s 
eyes in order to be called wise by God. That is St. 
Paul’s extreme way of putting it, and it sounds ex- 
travagant. And yet it covers a profound and un- 
questionable truth. 

‘ The wisdom of this world is foolishness with God.’ 
And, on the contrary, what seems to the world folly 
is often, in God’s sight, the highest and divinest 
wisdom. An honest life will not be always called 
wise; a life of purity will occasionally win cheap 
•sneers. If you pursue great ideals, if you kneel often 
in prayer, if you spend your energies in self-denying 
laboui-s, if you give freely to help your fellow-men 
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if 3 ^ou often lift your eyes from the dust toward the 
heavenly crown, if you seek God’s * Well done ! ’ 
mther than the praises of men, you are sure to be 
called by the baser sort, as all good men have been 
called — fools. Take it with a smile. Pin the name 
upon your breast, as a mark of honour. For it is an 
honour to have tW name given by those who have 
no greatness of soul. You are in the way of God’s 
wisdom, and it is of infinitely more consequence, both 
now and hereafter, that you should not be deemed a 
fool by Him, whatever you are in the eyes ot men. 
For what He thinks folly now all lips will call folly 
some time, and the wisdom of this world is foolish- 
ness with God. The second thought which St. Paul 
givi^s us here is — 

II. That a man is never wise until he feels himself 
a fool, and just trusts in that higher wisdom which 
is not his own. ‘If any man seemeth to be wise in 
this world, let him become a fool, that he may be 
wise.’ Some of us have had this grace given, to 
know that the human will is weak ana the heart often 
prejudiced and darkened, that the most cultured 
mind cannot see a step before it, and the wisest mind 
stumbles unless God illumine, direct, and show the 
way. And we feel that we dare not take any im- 
portant step in life until we have laid it before God 
in prayer. It is then that we i become wise — then 
when we say — 

An infant crying in the night, 

An infant crying for the light ; 

* Show roe Thy way, 0 Lord ’ ; ' Take Thou my hand 
and lead me ’. Then do we understand what St. Paul 
meant when he said, ‘ If any man among you seem- 
eth to be wise in this world, let him become a fool, 
that he may be wise — J. G. Greknhough, The Mind 
of Christ in St Paul, p. 139. 

RapBRaNCKS. — III. 19. — K. A. Bray, Sermom, vol. i. p. 
961, and vol. ii. p. 1. Expositor (4th Series), vol. xiii. p. 
119 ; ibid, (5th Series), vol. viii. p. 308. III. 21. — Brooke 
Harford, Cmirage and Cheer, p. 235. T. Phillips, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 307. Expositor (6th Series), vol. 

L p. 94. III. 21, 22. — B. J. Snell, The AlTEnfolding Love, 

\ pi 1457 A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture— Corin- 

J, p. 66. 

* Wherefore let no mao glory in men. For all things are yours ; 

whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, or life, 
or death, or things present, or things to come ; all are 
yours, and ye are Christ's, and Christ is God’a’'-! Cor. 
in. 21-23. 

* Who,’ asks R. H. Hutton in his review of Renan’s 
PcHtZ, * who that has studied St. Paul at all has not 
noticed that bold, soaring, and — I might almost say 
by an audacious anachronism, if it did not give so false 
a conception of its intellectual motive — Hegelian 
dialectic, with which he rises from the forms of our 
finite and earthly thought to the infinite and the 
spiritual life embodied in them ? . . . “ Therefore let 
no man glory in men. For all things are yours ; 
whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, or 
life, or death, or things present, or thin^ to come ; 
all are yours, and ye are Christ’s, and Christ ia God’s.” 
What case and swiftness, and power of wing in this 
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indignant upward flight from the petty conflicts of 
the Corinthian Chur^ ; an upward flight which does 
not cease till the poor subjects of contention, though 
he himself was one of them, seem lost like grains of 
sand beneath the bending sky I ’ 

Rbfbrencbb. — III. 21-23. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xliv. 
No. 2589. J. Caird, Sermons, p. 247. F. L. Goodspeed, 
Ohrutian World Pulpit, vol. xlviii. p. 121. T. Arnold, Ser- 
mons, vol. iv. p. 47. W. Alexander, Sermons^p. 122. J. W. 
Boulding. Sermons, p. 21. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture — Corinthians, p. 65. III. 22. — O. Perren, Revival 
Sermons in Outline, p. 211. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xv. 
Nos. 870 and 875. Expositor (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 309. 
TIT. 23. — C. Perron. Revival Sermons in Outline, p. 335. 

SECRETS MADE KNOWN 

• Stewards of the mysteries of God.’-— i Cor. iv. i. 

The point for us is, ‘ What does the word “ mystery ” 
mean in the New Testament ? ’ Mystery in the New 
Testament means one thing only, and that is some- 
thing which has been kept secret for centuries, but 
has at last been revealed. And I am going to speak 
to you about five secrets — five mysteries if you like 
— nve things which have been kept secret since the 
foundation of the world, but which have at last l)een 
told us. 

Now what are those five secrets ? 

I. What was there Behind that which vve can 
See? — It is a question which men have been trying 
to answer for thousands of years. What is behind it 
all ? The answer has now been revealed, and it is 
astonishing to me the apathetic way in which thou- 
sands of men to-day regard this secret. The answer 
that has been given is that behind this puzzling uni- 
verse of ours there is a living Person. He watches 
you with as much attention as if there were not an- 
other living person in the» world. And when you 
pray, it is not as if you have onc-forty-mil lion th part 
of God’s attention, but you have His whole attention, 
because He is the living Person Who watches over 
all the world. It is a mystery of light, not a mystery 
of darkness. 

II. What is it all Tending to ? What is the Ob- 
ject of Life? — It has been divulged to us that the 
stream of life — the main stream — is a stream of love. 
With all its suffering, the happiness of human life 
outweighs the misery by ninety-nine to one. And 
therefore the Gospel that we have to preach is that 
you, and I, and all men move under a canopy of 
love. 

III. Can Sin be Forgiven? — What we have to 
preach to-day is that sin can be forgiven. But can 
those be forgiven who lead the innocent astray ? Not 
while they are impenitent If they are penitent they 
will be forgiven. To those who believe in the cnici- 
fixion of our Ix)rd, and still go on sinning and lead- 
ing others to sin, I s^y that you are trampling the 
Son of God under foot and putting him to an open 
shame. 

IV. How Is the Pardoned Felon to become a Holy 
Saint, to be Ready for Heaven ? — How is it that we 
find girls like pure lilies-of-the-valleyinLondon living 
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in houses which on^ would think can only produce the 
garbage of the streets, and boys standing firm tmder 
temptations to which some or the older men might 
succumb ? The answer is, By the wonderful and ex- 
traordinary mystery of grace. 

V. What is the Relation of God to this World ? 
— Grod is using the outward world as a veil through 
which to teach and bless His children. Every sunrise 
is a sacrament of love and every sunset a sacrament 
of peace. 


ally, the Christian minister answers to St Paul’s 
description. He is a * minister of Christ and a steward 
of the mysteries of God^ — H. Hensley Henson, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. lx. p. 401. 

Rbfbrbnoib.-— IV. 1. — F. St. John Corbett, Th€ Preacher^ i 
Fair, p. 7. E. A. Stuart, Hit Dear Son and other Sermont, 
vol. V. p. 41. H. H. Henson, Oodly Union and Concord, p. 
239. IV. 1, 2. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. vli. p. 275. 

FAITHFULNESS AND PEAR 


APOSTOLIC SUCCESSION 

* Let a man so account of us, as of the ministers of Christ, and 

stewards of the mysteries of i Cor. iv. i. 

Avostolic succession, in the general usage of the 
phrase, stands for the theory of the origin of the 
episcopal ministry, which was developed in the con- 
flicts with the heretics of the second and third cen- 
turies, which was formulated by the organising genius 
of St. Cyprian, and commend^ to the acceptance of 
the Church by his lofty character and masterfhl per- 
sonality, and which was finally established in Chris- 
tian thought and practice by the still greater authority 
of St Augustine. Apostolic succession, as the title- 
deeds of an exclusive hierarchy, is a fiction, but as a 
doctrine of the Christian ministry, as such, it is pro- 
foundly true. And here we may distinguish three 
characteristics of the ministry, which attach to it by 
virtue of the fact that it pernetuates within the 
Christian society the ministry or the Apostles. 

I. The Divine Commission. — We are warned away 
from low views of the ministerial vocation. We are 
reminded that the Christian ministry is no after- 
thought, no creature of policy, no temporary feature 
of the historic society, but, in and through all varieties 
of organisation, a Divinely ordained. Divinely com- 
missioned, perpetually obligatory means of grace. It 
is no fiction, but blessed and momentous verity, 
that the Christian ministry stands in the succession 
of those Apostles to whom Christ’s ordaining word 
was spoken : ‘ As the Father sent Me, even so send 
I you 

II. The Sacerdotal Usurpation. — The Christian 
ministry, standing in the succession of the Apostles, 
has the same essential character. It is not, in the 
usual sense of the phrase, a sacerdotal ministry, and 
the most unfortunate results necessarily followed from 
the early and natural transference of Mosaic nomen- 
clature to Christian ministers. Almost from the 
first the language implied and strengthened an utterly 
unchristian way of regarding the ministry. The con- 
ception of a ministry, succeeding to the sacrificial 
functions, and perpetuating the sacerdotal character 
of tlie Jewish priesthood, is obviously and utterly 
opj)osed to the apostolic conception. 

III. The Pastoral Ministry. — Necessarily, in the 
wake of faithful preaching, follows the situation out 
of which the pastoral character of the Apostolic 
ministry arises. I need not remind you that in both 
its great branches, moral discipline and the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments, this pastoral ministry draws 
its authority from the Gosj^l. As a pastor, em phatic- 
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{For Advent) 

* Let a man ao account of us^ as of the ministers of Christ, and 
stewards of the mysteries of God. ... He that juda:eth 
me is the Lord.’ — i Cor. iv. i, 4. 

I. Faithfulness to God. — The warning, * It is required 
in stewai-ds that a man be found faithful/ refers to 
all Chidstians. And the duty of faithfulness demands 
of all:— 

(а) That we do not despise the gifts with which 
Ood has entTnisted to us. These gifts are called 
‘ mysteries ’. The treasures of Divine truth and love 
are not indeed secrets — mysteries, in the sense that 
they remain completely hidden from us, or that they 
are only intended for a select circle. Still, every 
heavenly blessing is so far a seci‘et that it is hidden 
to the natural man. Humanity with all its wisdom 
could not discover it. And it remains a mystery 
even now to the unspiritual. ‘ The natural man re- 
ceiveth not the things of God.’ It is when the heart 
feels its own natural weakness and poverty that these'^ 
gifts are not despised, but greatly valued. 

(б) That we preserve these gifts pure and un- 
adulterated. Unbelief despises, superstition adul- 
terates, the truth. The sacraments, the way of 
salvation, and many other truths of Scripture, have 
been obscured by errors. In the opposite direction, 
the superstition of the understanding has reduced our 
lA>rd Jousto a Jewish Rabbi, and denied the Atone- 
ment. 

(c) That we diligently employ these gifts in the 
spirit of the Lord. The Church must not be like 
the unprofitable servant who hid his Loid’s talent in 
the earth. The Church of England, by its re^lar 
reading of God’s Woixl, is a faithful steward of tlie 
mysteries of Christ. 

II. Among other Quality Necessary in a Stew- 
ard, the fear of God occupies a large place. This is 
implied by the words : ‘ But with me it is a veir smah 
thing that I should be judged of you, or of man’s 
judgment. . . . He that judgeth me is the Lord.’ 
In this is included : — 

(a) Fearlessness of man*s judgment of hvmself 
Many people boast, ‘ What do 1 care for men’s 
opinion ? ’ Such a boast is not often grounded in the 
fear of Gk)d, but in pride and self-will, or lightness of 
mind, or in a defiant spirit. St. Paul’s fre^om from 
that ‘ fear of man which brings a snare * was giounded 
on this : ‘ He that judgeth me is the Lord ’. When 
we avoid all that, in the light of His Word, is dis- 
pleasing to Him, we have a sure ground for disregard- 
ing the mere opinion of our fellows. 
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(6) Mistrust of his own judgment of himself 
*Yea, I judge not mine own self. For I know noth- 
ing against myself' It is only Godless self-exaltation 
which says, * I do not care for the judgment of othei's, 

I rely on my own St Paul, on the other hand, has 
learnt how precarious his own judgment of himself 
really was. By it he was formerly led into the most 
dangerous courses. He who thinks more of God's 
judgment than either of his own or other men's will 
De likely to be led into right actions, and a right use 
of God^s gifts, and will hesitate to pronounce judg- 
ment on others. He will leave such judgment to the 
Judge of all, the great ti*ier of hearts. ‘Therefore 
judge nothing before the tima' He will wait for 
the judgment and approbation of the Lord, ‘ Who 
will make manifest the counsels of the heaiis : and 
then shall every man have praise of God.' 

llie great day comes when He comes. 

RsFERBNom. — rV. 2. — W. R. Inge, All Sainii Sermons^ 
1905-7i p. 134. IV. 3. — J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in a 
Religious Home, vol. 1. p. 190. 

THE THREE TRIBUNALS 

* With me it is a verr small thing that I should be judged of 
you, or of mao*8 judgment ; yea^ I judge not mine own 
self. For I know nothing against myself ; yet am I not 
hereby justified : but He that judgeth me is the Lord.'— 

I Cor. IV. 3, 4. 

The Church at Corinth was honeycombed by the 
characteristic Greek vice of party spirit. The three 
gi*eat teachers, Paul, Peter, Apollos, were pitted 
against each other, and each was unduly exalted by 
those who swore by him, and unduly depreciated by 
the other two factions. So Paul, in the immediate 
context, associating Peter and Apollos with himself, | 
bids the Corinthians think of * us* as being servants of | 
Christ, and not therefore responsible to men ; and as | 
stewards of the mysteries of God, that is, dispensers 
of truths long hidden but now revealed, and as there- 
fore accountable for correct accounts and faithful 
dispensation only to the Lord of the hou.sehold. 

Here we have three tribunals, that of men’s esti- 
mates^ that of our own consciences, that of Jesus 
Christ So let us look briefly at these three tribunals. 

I. First, the lowest — men's judgment. Such a 
character as Paul's could not but bo quick to feel the 
surrounding atmosphere, whether it was of love or 
of suspicion. So, he had to harden himself against 
what natui-ally had a gi'eat effect upon him, the 
estimate which he felt that people round him were 
making of him. I need not say a word about the 
power which that terrible court which is always sitting, 
and which passes judgment upon every one of us, 
though we do not always hear the sentences read, 
has upon us all. There is a power which it is meant 
to have. It is not good for a man to stand constantly 
in the attitude of defying whatever anybody^ else 
chooses to sav or to think about him. But the 
danger to which we are all exposed, far more than 
that other extreme, is of defen-ing too completely and 
slavishly to, and being far too subtly influenced in all 
that we do by, the thought of what A, B, or C may 
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have to say or to think about it. , ‘ The last infirmity 
of noble minds,' says Milton about the love of fame. It 
is an infirmity to love it, and long for it, and live by it 

(1) But not only in these higher forms of seeking 
after reputation, but in lower forms, this trembling 
before, and seeking to conciliate, the tribunal of what 
we call ‘ general opinion,’ which means the voices of 
the half-dozen people, that are beside us, and know 
about us, besets us all, and weakens us all in a thousand 
ways. (2) The direct tendency of Christian faith and 
principle is to dwindle into wholesome insignificance 
the multitudinous voice of men's judgments. (3) 
Cultivate moi-e distinctly, as a plain Christian duty, 
this whole.some independence of men's judgment. 

II. Note the higher court of conscience. The ab- 
solving by conscienc‘e is not infallible. I fancy that 
conscience is more reliable when it condemns than 
when it acquits. The inward judge needs to be 
stimulated, to be enlightened, to be corrected often. 

III. Note the supreme court of final appeal. ‘ He 
that judgeth me' — not, ‘will judge,’ but now at 
this very moment. (1) The estimate will dwindle 
the .sentences of the other two tribunals into nothing- 
ness. (2) That judgment, persi.stent all through each 
of our lives, is preliminary to the future tribunal and 
sentence. — A Maclarkn, Triumphant Certainties, 
p. 152. 

References. — IV. 3, 4. — J. T. Bramston, Fratribus, p. 15^. 
T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. i. p. 165. J. G. (rreenliout;!!. The 
Mind of Oirid in St, Paul, p. 284. A. Maclaron, Fxpo.nfione 
of Holy Scripture — Corinthians^ p. 74. 

SPIRITUAL CHARACTER 

‘ For I know nothing; by myself ; yet am I not hereby justified : 
but He that judg;eth me is the Lord.' — i iv. 4 . 

The Apostle has been talking of judgment, and he 
has plainly said, ‘With me it is a very small thing 
that I should be judged of you, or of man’s judg- 
ment : yea, I judge not mine own self. For I know 
nothing by myself’ — against myself, as between man 
and man, ‘yet am I not hereby,’ through that simple 
fact, ‘justified,’ or made just; the fact is we have 
nothing to do with judgment ; ‘ He that judgeth me 
is the Lord '. How calm he was, how almost defiant 
wlien face td face with social or hostile criticism ! 
How heart-searching he was; how thoroughly this 
man grips every case that he deals with 1 There is 
no escaping his iron handling. He is the kind of 
man to follow when we do not quite know what to 
do with .some things, lie is so courtly, so learned 
in the deepest laws, so profoundly human. Yet 
there is about him such mystery and gladness of 
unexplained divinity. 

I. We are not to judge ourselve.s as others see us, 
but as we really, interiorly, spiritually are. Who 
then can stand ? None. That is the whole mystery; 
if men would believe that one little sentence we 
should see new heavens and a new earth, if they 
acted upon the vision, and were obedient to the 
heavenly revelation. We see one another exter- 
nally; we think wc are nice men. Oh the lie ! It 
is becau.se we fail just there that we need no cross. 
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As to our own self-gratulation, boasting, and vain 
pride, we do everything conventionally well ; we pay 
our debts, we exchange social courtesies, and we con- 
duct ourselves generally so that our neighbours say 
about us we are nice, agreeable, respectable people. 
Oh if they knew, really knew 1 

We make ourselves coats and clothing of fig leaves, 
and we hide up all that is foul or unlovely in our 
sight and in the sight of other men. But no man 
can destroy his own sin. If any one could be per- 
suaded to believe that — not merely to nod assent to 
that, but to believe it — there would go up out of 
this nation such a ciy for the Gospel as would make 
a new nation of it. Concealment of sin is not destruc- 
tion of sin ; momentary forgetfulness of sin does not 
quench one cinder in hell. It is sin, sinful sin, the 
abominable thing which God hates, and which can 
only he really deansed out *of the soul by the hot 
heart-blood of the Priest of the univei*se. 

II. So we are face to face with the gi’eat doctrine 
of spiritual character ; what we are in motive, in pur- 
pose, in our heart of hearts, that is the quastion. O 
thou who dost boast of thy good reputation amongst 
neighbours, and empty thy pockets of testimonials to 
prove how respectable a man thou art, that is not the 
question. It is, What are we in the sight of white 
light, what are we in the sanctuary ? Who can stand ? 
None. What then? Penitence, self-renunciation, 
an earnest, piercing cry to the heavens for mercy, a 
dinging round the Cross. We are cureed by being 
satisfied with mei*e respectability. Respectability 
now takes the place of spiritual criticism. We do 
not refer to God, we refer to man. If a man with a 
thousand a year can testify that I am a respectable 
person, I care for nothing else ; you know my referee, 
this is what he says about me. And .soci^ly, con- 
ventionally, that is true; spiritually and interiorly 
it is a lie ; take it back, bum it. 

III. Then we come face to face with the great 
doctrine of regeneration. Marvel not that I say 
unto you, Ye must be born again ; except a man be 
born' again he cannot enter into the kingdom of God. 
He must be bora again without explanation, though 
he is a veiy intelligent creature. God is continually 
snubbing intelligence; God is often ordering mere 
knowledge oft* the doorstep of His palaca He does 
not want knowledge, intelligence, criticism, or any- 
thing of that kind, separately, independently, and by 
itself, so to say, but He wants the outgoing desii-e of 
the heart, the longing of the soul, the cry in the 
dark, Oh that I knew where I might find Him ! The 
Gospel has a great broad, clear, trumpet-like answer 
to tlmt inquiry. We see Jesus crucined, and we see 
Jesus crowned. That is God’s answer. Then let us 
cease comparison with others and let us make every 
day a day of judgment upon ourselves. — Joseph 
Parker, City 'temple Pulpit, vol. rv. p. 166. 

‘ He that judgeth me is the Lord.’— x Cor. iv. 4, 

Im the eighth chapter of her Life of ChaTlotte Bronte^ 
Mrs. Gaskell quotes a friend who says that, ‘One 


time I mentioned that some one had asked me what 
religion I was of (with the view of getting me for a 
partisan) and that I had said that that was between 
God and me? ; hhnilv (who was lying on the heai‘th- 
rug) exclaimed, “'fliat's right”. This was all I ever 
heard Emily say on i*eIigious subjects.' 

Refkiiknok. — IV. 4, fi. — J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached mi 
Sackville College Chapel, vol. ii. p. 177. 

THE INTERMEDIATE GOAL 

* Until the Lord come.* — i Cor. iv. 5. 

I. We may be certain that the thought of the com- 
ing of the Lord is meant to act as an incentive. 
Wh en we feel tired and care-laden, when the way is 
steep and the lesson harder than usual, what a differ- 
ence it might make to remind ourselves that it will 
not ffo on so for ever. After all, it is only ‘ until the 
Lora come *. 

II. The thought of our Lord's coming will not 
only rouse and strengthen us to do things ; it will 
also keep us from doing things, unnecessary things, 
and from one thing more especially. Let us listen to 
the Apostle as he describes it. Having spoken of 
the duty of faithfulness in the discharge of appointed 
duty, St. Paul goes on to say : ^ But with me it is a 
very small thing that I should be judged of you, or 
of man's judgment ; yea, I judge not mine own self. 
For I know nothing against myself, yet I am not 
hereby justified; but He that judgeth me is the 
Lord. ' Therefore judge nothing before the time, until 
the Lord come, who will both bring to light the 
hidden things of darkness, and will make tnanifest 
the counsels of the hearts : and then shall every man 
have praise of God.’ You see what he means. The 
thought of the Lord's coming is to serve not only as 
an incentive to action, it is to be also a restraint 
upon criticism. — A. W. Robinson, Church Family 
Newspaper, vol. xiv. p. 1000. 

JUDGMENT 

* Therefore judgfe nothing; before the tim^ ontil the Lord come, 
Who both will bring; to lieht the hidden things of dark- 
ness, and will make manUm the counsels of the hearts : 
and then shall every man have praise of God.*— x Cor. iv. 5. 

The rashness of hearers in pronouncing judgment 
upon ministers is no novelty. Such of the Corinthians 
as elected to prefer the teaching of Apollos or of 
Cephas to that of Paul, appear to have proceeded to 
charge the Apostle with having imperfectly instructed 
them in the Gospel. He does not submit to their 
tribunal ; nor will he even trust to his own judgment 
His appeal is to an infinitely higher Court. He 
announces — 

I. That the Coming Lord will sit In Judgment 

(1) His ‘day of judgment' will extend over a long 
period, (a) The term ‘day' in Scripture is often 
used to express a considerable period. (6) The period 
of the judgment is not in the text expressly called a 
‘day,' out it is so described by implication. For it is 
here opposed to ‘ man's day' in the context (see v. 8, 
marg.). ( 0 ) In this view ‘The Lord's day' will be 
opposed to a period of 6,000 years. It cai not, there* 
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fore, be limited to four-and-twenty hours, or to any 
inconsiderable period. It must extend through many 
ages. 

(ft) His day of judgment will be a day of ruling. 

(а) Such is * man’s day* — viz., of judgment, to which 
it is opposed. This is the period in which man’s 
opinions are current, his principles of action sanc- 
tioned, and his standards of truth, of morals and 
religion, admitted and approved. (6) Judgment in 
Scripture is not used exclusively, or even chiefly, in 
the forensic sense, but is another term for ruling, (c) 
Hence Christ comes to judgment in His qucdity as 
King (see Pa iL 6, 9 ; lxxii. 1, 2 ; St Matt. xxv. S4-40). 
So the coming to judge and the coming to reign are 
the same thing (see Is. xxxii. 1 ; Jer. xxui. 5 ; 2 Tim. 
IV. 1). There are not three personal advents of Christ. 

(3) The reign will close with a great assize, (a) 
It will commence with militarv judgmenta As God 
went forth in His Shechinah at the head of the 
armies of Israel, so in the latter days will He flght 
against the anti-Christian confederacy (see Joel iil 
9-17 ; Hag. n. 6 ; Zech. xiv. 1, 2, 9 ; Rev. xix. 11-21). 

(б) These military judgments will introduce the reign 
of Christ. It will extend through the millennium. 
It will be distinguished by justice and truth, (c) 
At the close of this great period will be the great 
assize (Rev. xx. 11-15). 

II. That Every Man then shall have Perfect 
Justice. 

(1) Such a judgment is a necessity in equity, (a) 
The maxims of man’s day will need to be reviewed. 
(6) The judgments of man’s day will have to be 
reviewed. The fearful aggregate of wiungs perpe- 
trated and suffered in the whole history of man’s 
day will be adjusted in judgment, (c) The best 
human judgments are imperfect. Motives are mis- 
read by upright but fallible judges. 

(2) In it shall every man have his meed of praise. 

(а) To this end all must appear before the Judge. 

(б) The Judge is competent to the task. He can 

‘ bring to light the hidden things of darkness (c) 
The ‘ sons of God ’ will have the greater praise. The 
day of judgment will be the day of their ‘ manifesta- 
tion,’ or 'revealing* (Rom. viii. 19; 1 John iii. 2). 
Their grandeur wifl then come out to the day. (d) 
The 'servants of God’ also will have His praise. 
(e) Even the pronouncedly wicked — the downright 
servants of the devil — will have any praise they can 
justly claim. But ia ref rence to tnese it is to be 
feared praise Ls used euphemistically ; the corjtrarv 
of praise being implied (cf. 1 Sam. xxvi. 23). (/) 

The praise of God will be a true reward. If He says 
‘Well done,’ the whole universe will re-echo the 
/ipprobation. When He says, ‘ Well done,’ it is the 
p elude to substantial and permanent promotion. 
The moral is that we should strive to merit this 
applause. The way is through the merits of Christ. 

* 'rhe Lord will l^th bring to light the hidden things of darkness, 
and make manifest the counsels of the hearts.’ — x Cor. iv. 5. 

is there record kept anywhere of fancies conceived, 
beautiful, unborn ? Some day will they assume form 


in some undeveloped light? If our bad unspoken 
thoughts are roistered against us, and are written 
in the awful account, will not the good thoughts 
unspoken, the love and tenderness, the pity, beauty, 
chai-ity, which pass through the breast, and cause 
the heai-t to throb with sflent good, find a remem- 
brance too ? — ^Thackehay, in The Last Sketch. 

* The hidden things of darkness. '—i Cos. iv. 5, 

But if I plan a little sin, 

So small no eye can enter in ? 

Thou fool I if thine own soul can see, 

What need for God to look at thee ? 

— Evelyn Phinney. 

References. — IV. 6.— -T. F. Crosse, Sermon$t p. 74. Bishop 
Wilberforce, Sermoni, p. 57. R. W. Church, Village Sermons, 
p. 8. F. J. A. Hort, Village Semume in Outline, p. 217. 
H, J. Wilmot-Buxton, Notm of Sermons for the Year, pt. i. p. 13. 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. ii. p. 390. IV. 6,— /Wd. (4th 
Series), vol. iii. p. 406. IV, 6-13, — Ibid. (6th Series), vol. i. 
p. 204. 

THE GRACE OP RECEPTIVITY 

* What hast thou that thou didst not receive ? ’—1 Cor. iv. 7. 

‘ Reckptivkness,* George Eliot says, ‘is a noble and 
massive virtue.’ 

I. There are two tendencies which ai*e charsuJter- 
istic of the present time, and which make it hai*d to 
write our text upon our banner. (1) First, then, this 
is an inventive age. In every one of us, perhaps quite 
unconsciously, there is a touch of the inventor's and 
the discoverer’s teiiiper. That is to say, we are bred 
in the idea that all that is best and highest and most 
noble has to l)e won by human search and seeking. 
Does that then make us arrogant? Not so. But it 
makes it hard to remember that the things which 
count are after all not wages but are gifts. (2) llien 
this is a critical age. All of us, more or less, are 
touched with the critical spirit of the day, and the 
critical spirit even at its noblest is very lar away from 
receptivity. When we are accustomed to get at truth 
by fine dissection, it is not easy to regard it as a 

gift. 

II. Let us apply the text in different ways, and (1) 
let us think of the world of nature. We invent the 
telegraph, we do not invent the spring. We discover 
the power of steam, but not the dawn. These things 
find us, they are given freely ; and I believe that the 
keenest intellect will fail to grasp the true value of 
this great creation, unless there come seasons when 
it can be let alone, and practice the great grace of re- 
ceptivity. (2) Think again of our capacities and 
faculties. The possibility of all we do lies not in 
what we do but in what we get. Our gifts are the 
only basis of our gain. (3) What is heredity — 
that strange and awful fact-^but the expansion by 
science of this inspired word ? What motto for the 
text-books of heredity could match this motto, 

' What have ye that ye did ’not receive ? ’ Whence 
comes the bent and bias of my nature ? The basis 
of all my strength and all ray weakness, of all I 
battle with, of all I hope to be — the basis of it is the 
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imsou^^t-for gift of the generations who have passed 
and died. ^PP^y the text to the g^eat gospel of 
the love of God. All love is a gift ; you cannot 
compel or force it ; it is only love when it is freely 
given ; and if that is true of the love of man and 
woman it must be true of the love of God to me. 
The New Testament throbs and thrills with the glad 
thought that the Gospel is a gift Therefore would 
I say to all who are longing and striving and toiling 
for the best ; all that is best does not begin in stiiv- 
ing ; it comes as a gift from God and must be 
taken. — 6. H. Morrison, The Unlighted Lustre, p. 
67. 

* What hast thou that thou didst not receive Cor. iv. 7. 

When John Knox was dying, Doctor Preston de- 
manded how he Old. He replied : ‘ I have been tempted 
by Satan. When he saw that he could not prevail, 
he tempted me to have trusted in myself, or to have 
rejoicea or boasted of myself. But 1 repulsed him 
with this sentence, Quid habea quod non accepiati t * 
(‘ What hast thou which thou hast not received '). 

RaPBBBifOBS. — IV. 7. — Bi'^hop Bethell, Sermon.% vol. i. p. 
221. H. P. Liddou, Univerniy Sermons (2nd Seried), p. 18. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, voL xxii. No. 1271, aud vol. xxiv. No. 
1392. 

‘ Already ara ye filled, already are ye become rich.'— 

I Cor. IV. 8. 

Though there is no recorded instance of our Lord’s 
making use of any of the weapons of wit, nor is it 
conceivable that He ever did so, a severe taunting 
irony is sanctioned by the example of the Hebrew 
prophets, as in Isaiah’s sublime invective against 
idolatry, and in Elijah’s controversy with the priests 
of Baal, and by that of St Paul especially in the 
fourth chapter of the First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians. Surely, too, we msij say with Milton, in his 
Animadversions on the Remonstrant, that ‘this 
vein of laughing hath oftimes a strong and sinewy 
force in teaching and confuting \ — Julius Hare, in 
Ouesses at Truth (1st Series). 

Rbfbrbnobs. — IV. 8. — H. Bonar, Short Sermons for Family 
Reading, p. 448. Expositjjr (6tb Series), vol. i. p. 94. IV. 
9. — IM. vol. viii. p. 74. IV. 9-14.— J. R. Legge, Ohristian 
World, Pulpit, vol. Iviii. p. 68. 

* We are fools for Christ's sake. . . • Even to this present 
hour we both hunger, and thirst, and are naked, and are 
buffeted, . . . being reviled, we bless ; being persecuted, 
we endure ; being defamed, we entreat’— 1 Cor. iv. 10 f. 

Compare Cowper’s famous lines on Whitefield 
{Hope, 674 £) 

He loved the world that hated him : the tear 
That dropped upon his Bible was sincere ; 

Assailed by scandal and the tongue of strife, 

His only answer was a blameless life ; 

And he that forged, and he that threw the dart, 

Ha<l each a brother’s interest in his heart 
Paul’s love of Christ, and steadiness unbribed. 

Were copied close in him, and well transcribed 
He followed Paul ; his zeal a kindred flame, 

His apostolic charity the same. 

Like nim, erossed cheerfully, tempestuous seas, 
Forsaking country, kindred, friends, and ease ; ^ 

Like him he laboured, and like him content 
To boar It, suffered shame where’er be went. 


‘The speech of them which are puffed up.*— i Cor. iv. 19. 
Thk tongue of a man is very seldom sober. — M axim 
Gorky. 

Rbperbnobs. — IV. 10. — David ^vook, Preacher* s Magaaine, 
vol. v. p. 33. IV. 11-13. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. ix. p, 
231. IV. 12. — Ibid, vol. x. p. 99 ; ihid. vol. xi. p. 293. IV. 
16. -E. M. Geldart, Echoes of Truth, p. 247. IV. \1, --Ex- 
positor (6th Sei-ii's), vol. ii. p. 259. IV. 18. — Ibid, vol. L p. 
204. IV. 19. — J. Bolton, Selected Sermons (2nd Serie«), p. 
261. IV. 20. — Bishop Wionington- Ingram, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lx. p. 234. Expositor {7 ik Series), vol. v. p. 71. 

‘ Shall I come to you with a rod, or in love and the spirit of 
meekness.’—! Cor. iv. 21 . 

‘ Nothing moved her more,’ says Charlotte Bronte of 
her sister Emily, ‘ than any insinuation that the faith- 
fulness and clemency, the long-suffering anH loving- 
kindness which are esteemed virtues in the daughtei-s 
of Eve, l)ecame foibles in the sons of Adam.’ 

* A little leaven leaven eth the whole lump. Purge out the old 
leaven.’ — i Cor. v. 6, 7. 

The ‘eternal vigilance’ required to maintain not 
only liberty but purity, should have for its guide a 
principle just opposite to the principle commonly 
followed. Most men, alike in public affairs and 
private business-affairs, assume that things are going 
right until it is proved they are going wrong ; where- 
as their assumption should be that things are going 
wrong until it is proved they are going right. — 
Spencer, Principles of Ethics (§ 470). 

Rbfbrbncbs. — IV, 21. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 
296 ; ibid. vol. x. p. 426 ; ibid. (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 112 ; 
ibid, vol. ix. p. 73. V. 1. — J. D. Joiies^ Elims of Life, p. 
220. V, 1, 2. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. vi p. 203. V. 2. 
— Ibid. (4th Series), vol. ix. p, 15. V. 3-5. — laid. vol. ii. p, 
386, V. 3-6. — F. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. vi. p. 49. V. 6. 
— Expositor (4th Series), vol, i. p. 24 ; ibid, (6th Series), vol. 
ix. p. 361 ; ibid. (6ih Series), p. 460. V. 6-8. — fcipurgeoa, 
Sermons, vol. xvi. No. 965, V. 7. — C. Perreu, Rei'h al 
Sermons in Outline, p. 169. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. ii. No. 
64. Expositor (4th Series), vol. vi. p. 29 ; ibid. voJ. ix. p. 

I 366 ; ibid. (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 277 ; ibid. (6th Series), 
vol. ii. p. 444. V. 7, 8. — F. D. M/iurice, Sermons, vol. iii. 
p. 283. W, C. Wheeler, Sermons and Addresses (2nd Series), 
p. 202. R. M. Benson, Redemption, p. 308. J. Kehle, Ser* 
mons for Easter to Ascension Day, p. 1. J. H. Hoi ford, 
Memorial Sermons, p. 66. V. 8.— A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy Scripture — Corinthians, p. 83. V. 9. — Expositor (6th 
Series), vol, vi, p. 236. 

‘ 1 wrote to you to have no company with fornicators ; not 
altogetlw with the fornicators of this world ... for ^en 
must ye needs go out of the world.’ — i Cor. v. 9, 10. 

Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is Man. 

‘ Unless above himself, how poor a thing ; yet, if be- 
' yond and outside of his world, how useless and uui^pose- 
less a thing. This also must be remeinberea. Aud 
I cannot help thinking,’ says Clough, ‘that there is 
in Wordsworth’s poems something of a spirit of 
withdrawal and seclusion from, and even evasion of, 
the actual world ’, 

Rkfhrbnobs. — V. 9-11. — Expositor (6th Senea), vol. v. p. 
107. V. 9-13. — Ibid. vol. vi. p. 87. V. 10. — Ihid. vol. iii. 
p. 110 ; ibid. vol. x. pp. 67, 161. 
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* I wrote to you not to keep company, if any man that is called 
a brother be a fornicator, or covetous, or an idolater, or 
a railer, or a drunkard, or an extortioner ; with such an 
one no not to eat.* — i Cor. v. i i. 


THE BODY A TEMPLE 

‘Know ye not that your body is the temple of the Holy 
Ghost? ’—I Cor. vi. 19 . 


In Fora Glavigera (lu. 49) Uuskin, after quoting 
some facts about the luxury of the wealthy and the 
violence of the lower classes, breaks out with an 
appeal to the clergy, and especially the bishops, to 
ooey ‘St Paufs plain order in 1st Corinthians v. 11 . 
Let them determine as distinctly what covetousness 
and extortion are in the rich, as what drunkenness is 
in the poor. Let them refuse, themselves, and order 
their clergy to refuse, to go out to dine with such 
|)CT*sons ; and still more positively to allow such 
persons to sup at God’s table. And they would 
soon know what fighting wolves meant; and something 
more of their own pastoi*al duty than they learned in 
that Consecration Service, when they proceeded to 
follow the example of the Apostles in Prayer, but 
carefully left out the Fasting.’ 

Rbfkrences. — V. 16 . — Expositor (4th Series), vol. vi. p. 
132, V. 19. — Ibid. (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 19. V. 21. — Ibid. 
vol. xi. p. 201. V. 23. — Ibid. (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 456. 
VI. 1. — Ibid, (0th Series), vol. x. p. 99. VI. 1-11. — Ibid. 
vol. i. p, 273 . VI. 2. — W. H. Evans, Sermons for the Church's 
Year, p. 248. Expositor (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 113. 

* Know ye not that we shall judge angels ? i Cor. vi. 3. 
Astronomy without Christianity only reaches as far 
as — ‘Thou hast made him a little lower than the 
angels — and put all things under his feet ’ ; — Chris- 
tianity says beyond this — ‘ Know ye not that we 
shall judge angels (as also the lower creatures shall 
judge us !)’ — Uuskin, Mominga in Florence (187). 

Reference. — VI. 3, 4. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. vii. 
p. 109. 

' Know ye not that the unrighteous shall not inherit the kingdom 
of God ? Be not deceived.’ — i Cor. vi. 9 . 

Rfxigion co-exists, os it were, in the mind of an 
Italian Catholic, with a faith in that of which all 
men have the most certain knowledge. It is inter- 
woven with the whole fabric of lile. It is adoration, 
faith, submission, penitence, blind admiration ; not 
a mle for moral conduct. It has no necessary con- 
nection with any one virtue. The most atrocious 
villain may rigidly devout, and without any shock 
to established faith, confess himself to be so. Re- 
ligion pervades intensely the whole frame of society, 
and is according to the temper of the mind which it 
inhabits, a passion, a persuasion, an excuse, a refuge ; 
never a check. — S helley, Preface to The Genci. 

References. — VI. 9. — Expositor (4th Series), vol, x. p. 
200 ; ibid. (6th Series), vol. x, p. 108, VI. 9-11.— Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xlvi. No. 2661. VI. 10. — J. Aspinall, Parish 
Sermons (Ist Series), p. 162. VI. 11. — J. Keble, Village 
Sermons on the Baptismal Service, p. 86. Expositor (4th Series), 
vol. ix. p. 91. VI. 12. — H. M. Butler, Harrow School Ser- 
vums (2iid Series), p. 30. Expositor (6th Series), vol. xii. p. 
276. VI. 12-20.— iWd. vol. i. p. 280. VI. \^.-^-Expo9itor 
(4th Series), vol. ii. p. 42. VI. 16.— T. Arnold, Ckristiam 
Life : Its Hopes, p. 147. Expositor (6th Series), voL x. p. 366. 
vi. 17 . — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xvi. No. 361 . Expositor 
(4th Series;, vol. ii. p. 49 ; ibid. (6th Series), vol. lx. pp. 63, 
166 . 


Let us ask how as Christian people we ought to look 
upon our bodies, and what new light is shed upon 
their part in life through the redemption accomplished 
by Jesus Christ. 

I. First note the dignity of the body. The text 
informs us what the Apostle believed about that. He 
has no hesitation in saying that these bodies of ours 
are temples of the Holy Ghost, or, as he puts it a 
verse or two before, ‘membei-s of Christ’. Think 
what that metaphor of the temple meant. There 
had been a temple in Israel before, all compact of 
ivory and gold and marble ; and not many years were 
to pass, from the date of this letter, till its hour 
struck and it passed away. But, ere it fell, its place 
had been taken by the redeemed personalities in 
which Christ was dwelling. So St. Paul’s argument 
is very simple — only this : God inhabits us ; we in- 
habit our bodies ; therefore our bodies are God’s 
temple. Though he had laboured the point for pag4 
on page, he could have added nothing to the solemn 
emphasis of that one woid — the body a Divine 
tern pi a 

Let us lay the truth to heart, that Christ \m^ 
redeemed both parts of our nature, and that His will 
for us covers both the material and the spiritual. 
The body has its own share in the great salvation. 
Certain ancient philosophers and some Christian 
thinkers who ought to have known better, have tended 
to despise the body ; they have heapi^ abuse upon it, 
as the jail and prison of the soul ; but the one fact 
of Clu’ist’s coming in the flesh has swept away all 
such shame and contempt and poured honour upon 
every member. Wherever His Gosj^el has penetrated, 
it has taught men a sweet and beautiful reverence 
even for the bodies of the dead. The nobility and 
sanctity of the human organism have been revealed 
in .feus. 

Moreover, if the body is redeemed, it is no longer 
our own, and has to be cared for as particularly as 
honesty bids us care for some one else’s property. 
The guarding of health is a part of religion. To 
neglect or squander our bodily powers is to steal what 
belongs to (rod. As Charles Kingsley said once, and 
no man had a better right to speak: ‘There has 
always seemed to me somethii^ impious in the 
neglect of personal health. . . . I coula not do half 
the good I do do, if it were not for the strength and 
activity some consider coarse and degrading.* 

II. Note, secondly, the gravity of bodily ain. 
Strictly speaking, this is the connection in which the 
text occurs, St Paul is warning the Corinthians 
against the foul practices which m^e their city a by- 
word, and tainted every breath they drew. On that 
subject he does not argue. He simply bids them 
consider that their bodies are God’s temples. 

Where lies the gravity and guilt of sms like glut- 
tony, intemperance, or lust in any form ? In this, for 
one thing, that they give the body the upper hand. 
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The only right and safe thing is that the body shall 
always serve. Any attempt to reverse the Divine 
law of our natui’e, that that part of us which is akin 
to God must rule, means a loss of true manhood and 
inevitable suffering. Forget this, and the appetite 
which was but a means in the Divine plan comes to 
be an end it itself. * Hold off from sensuality,* Cicero 
writes, * for if you once give youi-self to it, you will 
not be able to think of anything else.’ The body 
ceases to be the soul’s instrument or servant, and 
Ixxomes its dungeon, then its tomb; so that the 
drunkard reeling down the street is, in too many 
cases, a man whose body has already become the grave 
of a lost spirit. 

Then again, bodily sin is so heinous because it 
defiles what Christ has redeemed. The reason why 
Christ’s atoning passion was endured, and followed by 
triumphant resurrection, lay in God's great purpose 
that our human nature, in both its pai-ts, should be 
cleansed and restored in beauty and purity. For this 
He bore the shame, the grief, the scourging, the 
spitting, the awful desolation of the last hour. The 
aim and issue of it all was that we should become 
a habitation of God through the Spirit. Gross 
sin in the body thwarts and defeats that purpose; 
Therefore it is to be feared and avoidt‘d by men 
And women who have a stake in the Divine re- 
demption, and know that God has called them unto 
holiness. 

III. Lastly, note the prospects of the body. What 
is supremely important here also is to fix in our 
minds that trutn, that the hotly has its own real 
share in the hopes and promises that cluster round 
the name of Jesus. The heathen said — our modem 
heathen say still — the body will perish like the 
animals; what matters it how we treat it? let us 
eat and drink, for to-morrow we die. Nay, replies 
Christian faith, there is a second and nobler chapter 
in the story even of this frail tenement we here 
inhabit, which sheds back its light upon the chap- 
ter we are living in now. God, who raised up 
Jesus, shall in due time also (quicken your mortal 
l)odie8. — H. R. Mackintosh, Life on God's Plan, 
p. 129 . ' 

* Your body is a temple of the Holy Ghost’— x Cor, vi. xq. 

‘THKl)ody the temple of the living God,* Kingsley 
writes in one of his early letters. ‘There has always 
seemed to me somethinff impious in the neglect of 
personal health, strength, and beauty, which ^ the 
religious, and sometimes clergymen of this day affect. 
It is very often a mere form of laziness.*^ 

References. — VI. 19. — J. C. Hill, Preacher* t Magcmm, 
vol. v. p. 130. J. Stalker, Chnstian World Pulpit, vol. Iv. 
p. 348. R. J. Warden, Preacher' $ Magazine, vol. xvii. p. 
266. W. Uns worthy ibid, vol. xix. p. 33. Evpoeitor (4th 
Series), vol. ii. p. 42 ; ibid, (7th Series), vol. v. p. 498. 
VI. 19, 20i— Brooke Herford, Courage and Cheer, p. 191. 
D. W. Simon, Twice Bom and (Mer Sermons, p. 141. 
T. Arnold, Ohridian Life: Its Hopes, p. 147. Spurgeon, 
Sermont, vol. xvii. No. 1004; vol. xxvi. No. 1364. 


THE BODY IN THE LIGHT OP THE RESUR. 

RECTION 

* were boug^ht with a price ; glorify God therefore in your 
body.’— I Cor. vi. 20 (R.V.). 

1 .HE Resurrection of Jesus, which we celebrate afresh 
at Laster-tide, is the witness not to the existence of 
a shadowy, unsubstantial life separated from these 
delightful shores by the untravelled sea, but to the 
largeness of a life that knows no death, and is as real, 
every bit of it, as the sky above us and the earth 
beneath our feet. 

What a great thing it would be if people could be 
brought to see, as the Christians of whom we read in 
the New Testament most certainly saw, that it is a 
matter of supreme moment, not so much to what is 
sometimes undei-stood by our eternal welfare, as to 
our whole view of what is meant by the life through 
which we ai*e now passing, whether our conduct and 
conception of the world are really governed by our 
belief in Jesus’ Resurrection. 

I. It was no spirit from the vasty deep that first 
affrighted and then gladdened the eyes ot those who 
had seen their Master die on the deserted cross of 
Calvary. Ghosts do not change the lives of men, 
inspiring the feaiful with courage, the despairing 
with hope, the dying with life. ‘Behold My hands 
and My feet, that it is I Myself.* It was no impalp- 
able apparition that stood in the midst of those who 
had been the disciples of the crucified Nazarene, and 
said, * Peace be unto you \ It was Jesus Himself in 
all the fulness, in all the reality of tjis rich, warm 
personality. 

The sun shone with faiier light, as the old carol 
has it, on the morning when Jesus Christ arose. 
Many philosophers have taught that the soul is im- 
mortal ; Christians believe in the resurrection of the 
flesh. Earth and sky seem more real to the sons of 
the ResuiTection. We cannot picture to ourselves 
the garden of the Holy Sepulchre but as spread with 
a carpet of living gieen and decked with the fresh 
flowers of spring. The Christian falls in love afresh 
with the beauty of the world, as he is awakened by 
the joyous pealing of the bells in the dawn of Easter 
Day. If we meet a young man striding down the 
valley on his way to the early Communion, we find 
ourselves rejoicing in the strength of his limbs, in the 
glory of his manhood, in the dew of his youth, as 
&om the womb of the moining. And the fithe form 
of a maiden tripping across the fields brings a new 
sympathy with the poePs fancy when he sings, ‘ her 
feet have touched the meadows and left the daisies 
rosy*. 

This could never be, unless we felt instinctively 
that to the Christian the world meant infinitely more 
than it could ever mean to such as have never found 
that inexhaustible capacity for Dureemoyment whi^ 
comes from drinking of the Well of liie. We who 
have been redeemed at the cost of Gk>d*8 own tears 
and blood, not from the body, but from the curse 
which has rested upon it, take our true place in uni- 
versal nature, and amid the chorus of the birds, the 
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hum of the bees, the sounding waves, the rushing 
winds, the breath of a living and life-giving earth, 
know how good it is to be alive as we offer the praise 
of redeemed lips, the thankful exercise of all our 
liberated forces to Him Who is the Father of our 
whole being. 

II. St Paul was a much greater Christian than 
those who came after him, and who emended the 
grand simplicity of his text until the shadow of that 
rata) distinction between body and soul, which in the 
history of the human race has again and again proved 
either the ^anction of a maimed experience or the 
excuse for sinful indulgence, seems almost to rest upon 
one of the most magnificent passages in the whole 
Bible? 

Do not let us mar the directness of this appeal by 
imitating the timidity of those later interpreters who 
read : ‘ Ulorify God in your body and in your spirit *. 
We do not want to have our life divided up into body 
and spirit, secular and sacred, weekday and Sunday. 
The Devil likes to keep us talking al^ut what we 
ought not to do on Sunday morning, because none 
knows better than he that our destinies are really de- 
termined by what we do on Saturday night A few 
resei’ves wmch are labelled ‘sacred* are the best 
guarantee that Beelzebub can have for undisturbed 
possession of the character. ‘ Give me the body * is 
the cry of eveiy claimant for the citadel of Mansoul, 
‘and let who will have the spirit.’ 

Yes ! there is but one problem in human life, and 
that is the problem of the body, the organ through 
which alone life manifests itself, the home of our 
activities, the seat of our desirea ‘ Gidnfy God in 
your body ’ was the straight appeal of one who knew 
what it was to stand fast in tne liberty with which 
Christ had made him free. ‘ I beseech you,* he cries, 

‘ by the mercies of God * — by the very form, that is, 
which your redemption has taken, by the manifesta- 
tion of the Son of God in the likeness of sinful flesh, 
^ the offering, not of the spirit, but of the body of 
(jhrist once for all, by the condemnation, the killing, 
the extermination of sin in the flesh, by the return 
of the Body which was crucified from the gi’ave by 
which it could not be holden, and by the quickening 
of our mortal bodies of which that Resuri*ection Is 
the pledge — ‘ I beseech you by the mercies of God 
that you present your bodies a living sacrifice,’ a holy 
offering, to the Got Who has redeemed them. That, 
and that alone, is ‘your spiritual semce*. — J. G. 
Simpson, The Ohv/rch TimeSt 19th May, 1911. 

Rekkrenobs. — VI. 20. — £. M. Geldart, Echoes of Truth, p. 
234. .f. B. Lightfoot, Cambridge Sermons, p. 285. Spurf^eoii, 

Sermons, vol. xe. No. 1163. Expositor (4th Series), vol. vi. 
p. 29 ; ibid. {6tb Series), vol. iv. p. 270 ; ibid, vol. ix. p. 44. 
VII.-JTM. vol. i. p. 284. VII. 1.— /Wd. p. 253 ; ibU. (5th 
Seriee), vol. v. p. 142 ; ibid, vol. vi. p. 73 ; ibid. (6th Series), 
vol. 1. p. 284. VII. 2.—/Wd. vol. x. p. 278. VII. 1-25.— 
Ibid, vol. vii. p. 117. VII. 6,-^Jbid, (4th Series), vol. i. p. 
$60 ; ibid, (6th Series), vol. i. p. 15 ; ibid. (6th Series), vol. x. 
p. 872 ; ibid, (7th Series), vol. vi. pp. 20, 23. VII. 0,—Ibid. 
fol. i. p. 373 ; ibid, voL iii. p. 277 ; iWd. vol. i. p. 373. VII. 
7, $,~^ Ihid , vol. V. p. 442. 


* To the married I give charge, yea not I, hat the Lord. . . • 

To the rest say I, not the Lord.'— x Cor. vii. io, 12 , 

* He can be nowise considei^ed the disciple of Paul,* 
says Bacon in the De Augmentis Seientiarum, “ who 
does not sometimes insert in his doctrines, “ 1, not the 
Lord,*’ or again, “according to my counsel,” which 
style is generally suited td inferences. Wherefore it 
appears to me that it would be of especial use and 
benefit if a temperate and careful treatise were in- 
stituted, which, as a kind of Divine logic, should lay 
down proper [)recept8 touching the use of human 
reason in theology. For it woqld act as an opiate, 
not only to lull to sleep the vanity of curious specu- 
lations, wherewith sometimes the schools labour, but 
also in some degi*ee to assuage the fury of contro- 
versies, wherewith the Church is troubled.’ Again, 
in the Advancement of Learning (bk. n. xxv. 7), he 
ob^en^es that men, instead of saying, ego, non domi- 
nu8, ‘ are now over-ready to usurp tlie style, non 
ego, dominua ; and not only so, but to bind it with 
the thunder and denunciations of curses and anathemas, 
to the terror of those which have not sufficiently 
learned out of Salomon that the causeless curse shall 
not come. ’ 

Referencks. — VII. 10. — ExposUar (4th Series^, vol. 11. p. 
70; ibid. (0th Series), ^vol. vi. p. 403. VII. 12. 25. — Ibid. p. 
71. VJI. U.—lbid. vol. ix. p. 13. VII. 16.— W. H. Hutch- 
ings, Sermon Sketches, p. 241. VII. 17. — Expositor (5th 
Series), vol. vii. p. 405 ; ibid. (6th Series), vol. ii. p. 299. 
VII. 19. — J. Iverach, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 1. p. 262. 
Bishop Beihell, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 307. A. P. Stanley, 
Canterbury Sermons, p. 222. J. Iverach, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xivii. p. 342. A. MacUren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture — Corinthians, p. 92. 

' Let each mao abide in that calling wherein he was called.'— 
I Cor. VII. 20. 

i AM for |)ermanence in all things, at the earliest 
possible moment, and to the latest possible. Blessed 
is ho that continueth where lie is ! Here let us rest 
and lay out seed -field s , here let us learn to dwell. 
Here, even here, the orchards that we plant will yield 
us fruit; the acorns will be wood and pleasant um- 
brage, if we wait How much grass everywhere, if we 
do but wait 1 . . . Not a difficulty but can transfigure 
itself into a triumph ; not even a deformity, but, if 
our own soul have imprinted worth on it, will grow 
dear to us. — C arlyle, Past and Present (n. ch. v.). 

‘ If there's anything our people want convincing of/ 
says Felix Holt, in chapter forty-five of George 
Kliot’s novel, ‘it is, that there’s some dignity and 
happiness for a man other than changing his station.^ 

Reference.— Vii. 20-2^. —Expositor (6th Series), vol. iv. 
p. 449. 

* If thou canst become free, use it rather.’ — i Cor. vii. 21. 
‘True it is,’ Dr. Arnold wrote in 1840, ‘that St. 
Paul, expecting that the world was shoitly to end, 
tells a man not to care even if he were in a state of 
personal slavery. That is an endurable evil which will 
shortly cease, not in itself only, but in its conse- 
quences. But even for the few yeara during which 
he supposed the world would exist, he says, “ if thou 
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majst be made free, use it rather For true it is 
that a great part of the vii*tues of human nature can 
scarcely be developed in a state of slavery, whether 
personal or political. The passive virtues may exist, 
the active ones suffer.* / 

* Let each man, wherein he was called, therein abide with 
God.' — X Cor. vii. 24. 

The worst feature of the rustic mind in our day, is 
not its ignorance or grossness, but its rebellious dis- 
content . . . The bucolic wants to * better * himself. 
He is sick of feeding cows and horses ; he imagines 
that, on the pavement of London, he would walk 
with a manlier tr^d. — Gkokgk Gissing, Private 
Papers of Henry Ryecroft, p. 201. 

‘ Do not despise your situation,* says AmieL ‘ In it 
you must act, suffer, and conquer. From every point 
on earth we are equally near to heaven and the in- 
finite.* 

Thou cam*st not to thy place by accident. 

It is the very place God meant for thee ; 

And shouldst thou there small scope for action see, 
Do not for this give room to discontent ; 

Nor let the time thou owest to God be spent 
In idly dreaming how thou mightest be. 

In what concerns thy spiritual life, more free 
From outward hindrance or impediment. 

— R. C. Trench. 

We continually hear it recommended by sagacious 
people to complaining neighbours (usually less well 
placed in the world than themselves), that they 
should ‘ remain content in the station in which Pro- 
vidence has placed them *. There are perhaps some 
circumstances of life in which Providence has no in- 
tention that people should be content. Nevertheless, 
the maxim is on the whole a good one ; but it is par- 
ticularly for home use. That your neighbour should, 
or should not, remain content with his position, is 
not your business ; but it is very much your business 
to remain content with your owa What is chiefly 
needed in England at the present day, is to show the 
c^uantity of pleasure that may be obtained by a con- 
sistent, well-administered competence, modest, con- 
fessed, and laborious. We need examples of people 
who, leaving heaven to decide whether they are to 
rise in the world, decide for themselves that they will 
be happy in it, and have resolved to seek — not greater 
wealth but simpler pleasure, not higher fortune but 
deeper felicity. — R usxin, Uhtd This Last (iv.). 

Rbpbbbncbs. — VII. 22. — C. S. Hornet Relationskipa of Life, 
p. J. Martineau, EndeaA)Qwr8 After the CJirutian Life 

(2nd Series), p. 68. Expositor (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 20, 

A. Maelaren, ExpottUione of Holy Scripture — CorirUhiarUt p. 
103. VII. 23.— Spurgeon, Sermonit vol. xx. No. 1163. Ex- 
potrUor (4th Series), vol. viil. p. 273. Expositor (6th Series), 
voL vii. p. 374. 

SERVICE IN A LOWLY SPHERE 

* Brethren, let every man, wherein he is called, therein abide 
with God.’— I Cor. vil 24. 

It is not easy to every one to display the virtue of 
contentment To be conscious of possessing powens 
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which one never has an opportunity of exercising 
naturally arouses restlessness or despondency. TTie 
position of a slave, for example, in apostolic times 
must have been galling in the extreme. He might 
be, and often was, far superior to his owner in capa- 
city and in culture, and yet had nothing he could 
call his own. But even he was exhorted, as a Chris- 
tian, to seiwe the Lord Christ in the position he 
occupied, and to do so with cheerfulness and good- 
will. Instead of struggling for his freedom, and so 
embittenng his own lot, and that of other slaves, by 
a hopeless servile war, Paul urged that he should 
remain in the position he occupied when he was called 
to spiritual freedom. In his letter to the Church at 
Corinth, addressing slaves as well as citizens, the cir- 
cumcised and the uncircumcised, Christians married 
and single, he said, ‘ Let every man abide in the 
same calling wherein he was called ’. In other words, 
whether Christians are engaged in the doing of things 
great or small, they aie to do them contentedly and 
devoi^tiy, as part of their ministry unto the Lord. 
All is of His appointment, and all may be for His 
gloiy. He is glorified in uv whenever and however 
our charactei-s are developed and ennobled. 

I. It may be well to confront the temptations 
which come to those who are only called to the 
ministry of little thin^, and to strip off the disguises 
of those spirits of evil who too often approach us as 
if they were angels of light 

*rhink of the temptation to indolence which assails 
a man whose work seems to him hardly worth the 
doing. Our Lord hinted at this in His well-known 
paiable of the Talents, for it is the servant with only 
one talent who is represented as hiding it in the 
earth, instead of employing it for his master. 'The 
sin of neglecting one talent lay in the fact that the 
sexwant had one talent which he might eithei* neglect 
or use. 

Again, there are many who, in a commercial or 
professional career, are called to a post where drudg- 
ery is more obvious than recognition and rewaid. 
Unless they are able to accept their work as of God’s 
appointment, and to believe that development of 
cnaracter may be as great a reward as an increase of 
income, they are likely to regard duty as hardly 
worth while, and do it carelessly, without heartiness 
or thoroughness. Thus the ideal becomes insensibly 
lowered from what it was at fiist, and the service of 
earth is no longer such a prepai’ation for the service 
of heaven as it was meant to be. 

II. How then can we resist these and other tempta- 
tions ? What eiicouragianents can we think of which 
may help us to continue steadily and cheerfully ih 
our ministry of little things ? 

(1) We may bethink ourselves of the value of un- 
seen work in spheres outside our own. 

(2) Think, too, of the eftect of obscure and even 
menial work in preparing men for wha^ is higher. 
We are all familial' with this in the spheres of human 
industry^ and we have good reason to believe that the 
principle holds good in every sphere of Divine service ; 
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and he that is faithful in a few things will, on account 
of his fidelity, become a ruler ovei’ many things, in a 
realm unseen and eternal. 

(3) This reminds us that God Himself notices the 
ministry which man often shrinks from or despises. 

(4) We may be helped still fuither if we reflect 
that the well-beloved Son, in Whom the Father was 
well pleased, of His own free will undertook precisely 
such duties, and thus made them sacred to us who are 
His followers. — Alfred Rowland, The Exchanged 
Grownsy p. 97. 

Rbfvrrnce. — VII. 24. — A MaclAren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture — Corinthians, p. 112. 

' It is good for a man to be as he is.*— i Cor. vii. s6. 

Among tlie countless problems presented to the 
mind, there is none more difficult tnan to distinguish 
clearly between the will of Providence and the 
accidents, to be surmounted, of daily life — to know 
when we should submit to circumstances, and when 
we should rise in rebellion against them. — John 
Oliver Hobbes, in The School for Saints (ch. xxl). 

More than half a century of existence has taught me 
that most of the wrong and folly which darken earth 
is due to those who cannot possess their souls in 
uiet ; that most of the good which saves men from 
estruction comes of life that is led in thoi^htful 
stillness. — George Gissing, in The Private Papers 
of Harry Ryecroft, pp. 13, 14. 

* But I say. brethren, the time is shortened, that henceforth 

those that have wives may be as though they had none.*— 

I Cor. vii« 29. 

In the fifth chapter of Alton Locke, Kingsley makes 
Crossthwaite, the sturdy Radical, thank God he has 
no children, whereupon young Locke asks him in 
8m*prise if he is a lieliever in Malthusian doctrines. 

‘ I believe thcm,^ Crossthwaite answered, * to be an 
infeimal lie. I believe there is room on Lngli.sh soil 
for twice the number there is now ; and when we get 
the Charter we’ll prove it ; we ll sliow that God meant 
living human heads and hands to be ble.s.sings and not 
curses, tools and not burdens. But in sui h times as 
these, let those who have wives be as though they 
had none — as St Paul said, when he told bis people 
under the Roman Emperor to be above begetting 
slaves and martyrs. A man of the people should 
keep himself as free fiom encumbrances as he can 
just now. He will find it all the more easy to dare 
and suffer for the people when their turn comes.’ 

Kkfrrences. — VII. 29. — O. Brouson, Sermons, p. 136. J. 
Kdwfirds, Preacher's Magazine, vol. iv. p. 665. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xlix. No. 2861. VJI. 29-31. — R. W, Church, 
Village Sermons, p. 306, J. H. Holford, Memorial Sermons, 
p. 232 . J. Gumming, Penny Pulpit, No. 1604, p. 169. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. viii. No. 481. 

THE BREVITY OP TIME 

X Cor. vii. 

The text supplies us with three thoughts for con- 
•denition ^ 


I. The fact of the constant passing away of time 
and all created things. 

II. How the Christian should act in this transitory 
condition. 

III. How such action brings blessed calmness in 
view of the fleeting time. — A. Macij^rkn. 

Rbperenob. — VII. 29, 31, 32. — J. Martiueau, Endeavours 
After the Christian Life (2nd Series), p. 89. 

ALGEBRAIC RELIGION 

‘As though.* — I Cor. vii. 30. 

We are often challenged in Holy Writ to do a little 
spiritual algebra The great teachers have called in 
an X. 

Let us see how this works out in vaiious ways. 
The subject is Algebraic Religion. ‘As if,’ ‘As 
though ’ ; it is not so, but take it as if it were so. 

1. Let us look at creation in the light of this 
suggestion ; by creation I mean this great wondrous 
system of things, even so far as it revels itself to the 
naked eye, and let us go through it, or such portion 
of it as IS accessible, as if it had been Divinely made, 
■IS if it throbbed with God. We do not say that it 
does so, but we ask ourselves to believe for the 
moii^ent that it is so ; a,nd then we want to test the 
ideality by what we know of the fact. We are to 
assume that God made it all. 

What is the other idea ? The other x is that all 
came to be nobody knows how. I could believe the 
first theory sooner. The other lame and blind x is 
that somehow things — atoms, molecules, whatever the 
little things may be — got together, laid their hetids 
together in counsel and finally came out in the sliape 
of a universe No, I am willing to oblige you, but I 
cannot; it would relieve me of some difficulty if I 
could oblige you, if I could say tJiat the whole con- 
ception of things is confusion, a harum-scarum with- 
out policy, a great, maiwellous display of nothingness. 
But the one man asks me to believe that the universe 
was made and is administered by a personal, living, 
loving^ God ; and the other man asks me to believe 
that the whole thing called the univeree is aftei* all 
nothing at all but just a little film or species of ex- 
panded gas or magnified vapour that really means 
nothing and had no beginning, has no reality, and 
will have no ending. No I I think I will go to 
church. Now that you suggest the idea and ask me 
to look at the universe as if it were the expression of 
a great personality, I thank you for the idea ; it does 
look as if it might be so ; but to suggest that it is 
the expression of nothing leads me to say that credul- 
ity is even greater than faith. 

IL^ Let us look at man as if — as though — he were 
obeying a Divine impulse. We do not say that he 
is obeying such an impulse, we are simply saying, Let 
us look at man in the light of the suggestion that he 
may be obeying a Divine impulse and working out a 
Divine purpose. I must say here, as I said a moment 
a^o, that when I take in great breadths of human 
history it seems as if man, total man, were being 
machined, administered, and educated, and set to a 
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great purpose by some living, mysterious, inscrutable 
Personality. What is the other xt The othei* x 
is : Man is a mere anecdote, a sort of crude and 
incoherent fact, generally a nuisance, not knowing 
whether he came from the east or from the west ; a 
drunken kind of intoxicated and muddled dream of a 
thing. No ; I will not walk one moment in company 
with that assumption. But when you ask me to 
look at man in great breadths of development and 
education and progress, as if he were working out a 
Divine purpose, you make a strong appeal to my 
reason. 

There is oi*der in all the development of life ; God 
is ruling, directing. I might not myself have con- 
ceived that notion, but now that you suggest it, it 
deems to me wonderful that I never thought of it 
l>efore. That is the way with all great discoveries, 
with all illuminated sayings and ])oem8. The man 
who has been most with God speaks sentences that 
we ourselves would have spoken if they had occurred 
to us ; we know their origin when we hear their 
music. — JosKPH Parkkr, CUy Temple Pulpit^ vol. v. 

p. 88. 

HOW TO USE THE WORLD 

*And they that use this world, as not abusing it: for the 
fashion of this world passeth away.’ — x Cor. vn. 31. 

If St. Paul can give us guidance as to our relation 
to the world, it will indeed be opportune, for it is 
indeed a problem that is continually before us. And 
here is such guidance — ^ Use the world, as not abusing 
it *. Short and pregnant, but somewhat twplexing I 
It comes at the end of a passage which leads up to 
this, ‘ It remaineth, that 00th they that have wives 
b(? as though they had none ; and they that weep, 
as though they wept not; and tliey that rejoice, 
as though they rejoiced not ; and they that buy, as 
though they possessed not; and they that use this 
world, as not abusing it : for the fashion of this world 
passeth away.* 

It comes, as you see, at the climax, after St Paul 
has been discussing various departments of the world ; 
and it is, therefore, a summary of men’s attitude to 
the world as a whole. But that very word ‘ world ’ 
is 80 perplexing. What is meant? The word has 
so many uses. Is St. Paul thinking of that lurid 
world into which Faust went off to drown him.self in 
a great sea of new and wild experiences ? Or is he 
thinking of the world upon which the hermits turned 
their backs, not willing to touch it at all, but anxious 
only to escape into a wilderness, and to be far from 
the clamour of all the world? Or is he thinking of 
that more ordinary world such as faces you and me 
day after d^y, into which we peer with a good deal 
of unceiiainty and perplexity — this world which we 
know we have renounced, and which yet is always 
close upon us, which presents such vast difficulty in 
front of us ? 

Well, certainly, rthe world’ has many meaninp 
of that sort ; and ec^ually certainly St. Paul is speak- 


ing here of the world, not necessarily in the sense of 
the evil world, but rather, may I not say ? of a neutral 
world. Not the evil worhl, to which the word is so 
often applied in Holy Scripture, being that view of 
the univei’se which has left God out of account ; but 
a nciiti-al, and as yet ambiguous, world which may 
become to us that wrong world, if we go on looking 
upon it as a scheme wherein we may dispense with 
the thought of God ; but may, on the other hand, 
if we will regard it aright, be to us God*s world, 
indeed, nothing else but the kingdom of heaven. 
It is that world clearly; for St. Paul says we are to 
use it. 

I. Given this world, we are to use it, but to use it 
as not abusing it ; and there is our second difficulty. 
We are willing enough to do our best to use this 
world, but it is this limitation upon our use that is 
perplexing. I>et me make to you two suggestions as 
to what this involves — ‘using the world as not abusing 
it, for the fashion of this world passeth away*. It 
means, then, in the first pi ice, that we enter into the 
world, for it is the place that we cannot do witliout. 
The world is the familiar sphere that we know, and, 
therefore, our use of it does not involve a change of 
circumstances. It is not an appeal to us to leave our 
London and go into a desert if we can find one, or 
in any form to change our circumstances. What is 
.wanted, if we are to use the world without abusing 
it, is not a change of position, change of climate, 
change of scene — not a change of circumstances in 
any shape, but a changed view, a view of the world 
as God’s world. 

II. Secondly, it involves also in us, not merely a 
change of view, but an attitude with regard to* the 
world. We must be the conquerors of the world. 
There is no other alternative open to us. Either I 
must conquer the world or infallibly the world will 
conquer me. There is nothing intermediate between 
the two. And, therefore, if we ai’e to use the world 
as not abusing it, it must be that we have obtained 
the position of mastery over it, that we have con- 
quered the world. Unless we have done that, the 
world is our master ; unless we attain that, then 
every single detail and item in our world has a su- 
premacy over us instead of our having mastery over 
it : and that whole vast complex world, unless we 
have conquered it, becomes a conspiracy against us, 

I cannot use it without misuse unless I have, in some 
form or another, and somehow in some way, con- 
quered it and made it my weapon, my means, my 
tool. 

III. We have got to come back in detail to all 

those different departments of our world, and there, 
in the power of the cross, do our bits of renunciation. 
There are many steps that lead up to the cross of 
Calvary, and much of the way is uphill, and •many 
steps are blood-stained ; it is onl^ by slow degrees 
and with great difficulty and halting footsteps and 
failing heart and courage that we can make bur way 
there, or even take the pains — the pains I for it is 
that— of conquering the world. as you do it 
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step by step and day after day a transformation takes 
place as you know — a b*ansformation of yourself and 
a transformation of your suiToundings. Each bit of 
the renunciation that you make is a victory ; each 
victory that you gain lets you into a largei* sphere ; 
each opening out of your sphere sets you in a moi'e 
glorious fellowship with the Saints. And so as we 
go on day by day our world expands and victories 
increase; our knowledge of God is enhanced, our 
nearness to the Saviour is made more near. We 
oui'selves wake up to find ourselves changed men in 
a changed universe — a universe that is for us no 
longer a mere conspiracy against us — no longer an 
evil world which we can only renounce, but, thank 
God, a kingdom of heaven of which, by His grace, 
we are the inheritors. — W. H. Fr£B£, The Church 
T\mc%, 20th November, 1908. 

FASHION 

* The fashion of this world passeth away.*— z Coa. vii. 31. 

Wk all speak of the tyranny of fashion ; and yet we 
most of us obey it. There are some people who 
seem to think that in regard to manners as well as 
habits and usages, all are sufficiently condemned if 
you call them old-fashioned ; all are sufficiently re- 
commended if you can only describe them as being 
in the very latest fashion, and the point that I want 
to emphasise is this, that if the Bible counts for any- 
thing, and if the Cord Jesus Christ, His character and 
His teaching, goes for anything, then all standards, 
all styles, jail methods, all usages, be they fashionable 
or not, have got to be brought to the test of a certain 
fashion that He set — a fashion of thinking, a fashion 
of living and of attitude towards life, and that by 
that they shall be justified, or by that they shall be 
condemned. 

I. Undue deference to fashion must result in a 
peril to your sincerity. What I want to urge upon 
you is this: that for the sake of something which 
after all is an ai*tificial advantage you ai*e sacrificing 
the substantial advantages of life. And what does 
it come to after all? To a rqatter of pretence, to 
a matter of hypocrisy, to an attempt to appear to be 
something that we are not : in point of fact it comes 
to the sin against which Jesus Christ waged His most 
ceaseless war, insincerity, hypocrisy, the ugly venom- 
ous poisonous fruit of the tree of the idolatry of 
fashion. If you believe for a single moment that by 
the use of any form or phrase you axv either deceiving 
yourself, or deceiving another person, it is your 
nounden duty as a Christian to make yourself more 
explicit. 

II. The peril to individuality and pei-sonality from 
the undue deference or idolatry of fashion is a very 
real peril in our time, and in all times the slave of 
fashion ceases to be himself or herself, becomes a 
mere mirror into which you look in order to see the 
reflection of their times. You look into their lives 
not to discover their own personal wealth and riches, 
but in order to see reflected there something which 
they have mirrored of the world outside. Dare to 
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be yourself. Resolve from the very first that you 
will not be slaves of any mere shibooleth, any mere 
formula, any mere usage of society. Think of the 
one and only Leader who is worthy of our homage, 

I mean the Lord Jesus Christ, of whom it was written 
in golden words that He was made in fashion as a 
man, and He made manhood the fashion^o that our 
late Laureate rose and said about Him, ‘The highest 
holiest manhood Thou'. That is the only fashion 
worth having. Nothing is ever going to surpass it 
— C. S. Horne, Christian World Pulpit, vol. utx. 
p. 278. 

Referknces. — VII. 31, — George Adam Smith, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 44. E. A. Askew, The Service 
of Perfect Freedom, p. 13. J. Vaughan, Fifty Sermons (Dth 
Series), p. 199. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. liii. No. 3032. Ex- 
positor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 261. VII. 32. — J. S. Maver, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. Hx. p. 46. Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xxviii. No. 1692. Expositor (6th Series), vol. i. p. 372 ; 
ibid, vol. iv. p. 398; ibid. vol. vii. p. 372. VII. 33. — Ibid. 
(5th Series), vol. vi. p. 420. 

* He that is married careth for the things of this world, how 

he may please his wife.* — i Cor. vii. 33. 

‘ I'll never marry,’ says Felix Holt in George Eliot’s 
novel of that name, ‘ though I should have to live 
on raw turnips to subdue my flesh. I’ll never look 
back and say, “ I had a fine purpose ©ne'e — I meant 
to keep my hands clean, and my soul upright, and 
to look truth in the face ; but pray excuse me, I have 
a wife and children — I must lie and simper a little, 
el.se they’ll starve ” ; or, “ My wife is nice, she must 
have her bread well buttereo, and her feelings will 
be hurt if she is not thought genteel ”. That is the 
lot Mi.ss Esther is pieparing for .some man or other.’ 

* She that is unmarried is careful for the things of the Lord, 

that she may be holy both in body and in spirit : but she 

that is married is careful for the things of the world, how 

she may please her husband.’ — i Cok. vn. 34. 

)[n the third chapter of Adam Bede, George Eliot 
makes Seth plead thus with Dinah Morris : ‘ I know 
you think a husband ’ud be taking up too much o’ 
your thoughts, because St. Paul says, “She that’s 
married careth for the things of the world how she 
may please her husband ” ; and may happen you’ll 
think me over-bold to speak to you about it again, 
after what you told me o’ your mind last Saturday. 
But I’ve been thinking it over again by night and 
day, and I’ve prayed not to be blinded by my own 
desires, to think what's only good for me must be 
good for you too, and it seems to me there’s more 
texts for your marrying than ever you can find 
against it’ 

References. — VII. 34, 35. — Bishop Gore, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. Ivi. p. 150. VII. 38. — Expontor (6th Series), vol. 
i. p. 285. 

* Knowledge puffeth up, bat love edifieth.*— i Cor. viii. 1. 
This was a favourite text of Bacon’a Thus, in 
Valerius Terminus he observes : ‘ Evermore it must 
be remembered that the least part of knowledge 1 
passed to man by this so large charter from 6^ 
must be subject to that use for which God hath 
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granted it; which is the benefit and relief of the 
s^te and society of man ; for otherwise all manner 
of knowledge biecometh malign and serpentine, and 
therefore as earring the Quality of the serpent's 
sting and malice it maketh the mind of man to swell ; 
as the Scripture saith excellently, knowledge Jloweth 
up, but charity huildeth vp* A similar application 
occurs in The Advancement of Learning (i. 8). 
Curiously enough, F. W. Robertson, in one of his 
lettere, connects this very text with Bacon himself. 
After quoting it, he remarks: ‘Cultivated under- 
standing has no neces8ai*y connection with strength- 
ened, much less purified, will, in which moral 
excellence lies, and in which alone Bacon was — 

The wisest, greatest, meanest of mankind.' 

( oMPARE Froude's remarks {Short Studied^ iv. pp. 
2(j8-269) upoiji Keble. If he ‘ had remained a quiet 
country clergyman, unconscious that he was a great 
man, and uncalled onto guide the opinions of his age, 
he would have commanded perhaps more enduring 
admiration. The knot of mllowers who specially 
attached themselves to him, show traces of his in- 
fluence in a disposition not only to think the views 
which they hokl sound in themselves, ^ut to regard 
those who think differently as their intellectual in- 
ferior.’ 

This then is the prima-facie advantage of the 
puruit of knowledge ; it is the drawing the mind off 
tix)m tiling which will harm it to subjects which are 
wort hy a rktional l>eing ; and, though it does not raise 
it above natuix?, nor has any tendency to make us 
pleasing to our Mak^r, yet is it nothing to substitute 
what is in itself harmless for what is, to say the least, 
inexpressibly dangerous? is it a little thing to ex- 
change a circle of ideas which are certainly sinful, for 
others which are certainly not so? You will say, 
perhaps, in the words of the Apostle, ‘ Knowledge 
pufteth up’; and doubtless this mental cultivation 
. . . may be from the first nothing more than the 
substitution of pride for sensuality. I giant it ; but 
this is not a necessary result, it is but an incidental 
evil, a danger which may be realised or may be 
averted. — Newman, Idea ofd University, p. 186. 

Thinkers too often are apt to despise those who go 
through life without thinking. Thought is doubtless 
of high value ; our fii-st endeavour should be to think 
as often and as well as we can, but nevertheless we are 
wrong in believing that the possession, or the lack of 
a certain faculty for handling general ideas can actu- 
all\ separate men. After all, the difference between 
the gi*eatest thinker and the humblest country yokel 
is often only the difference between a truth that at 
times finds expression, and another that never is able 
to crystallise into form. — M aeterlinck. 

Rbfbrbnobs.— VIIL 1. — W. Richmond, A Lent in London, 
p. 41. Archbishop Benson, ChrUtim IVorld Pulpit, vol. xlv. 
p. 130. Archbishop Magee, The Gospel and the Age, p. 241. 
Bishop Gore, Christian IVorld Pulpit, vol. liv. p. 129. 
positor (6th Series), vol. i. p. 93. 


KNOWLEDGE AND LOVE 

' Knowledge puffeth up, but chari^ edifieth. And if any man 
think that he knoweth any thing, he knoweth nothing yet 
M he ought to know. But if any man love God, the same 
is known of Him.’ — i Cor. vhi. 1-3. 

Knowledge puffeth up, charity edifieth. Knowledge 
passeth away, charity abides for ever. Knowledge 
sees through coloui*ed glass darkly, love sees face to 
face. Knowledge may be greatest iii devils, love j 
makes angels and saints. Knowledge is tempoml and 
earthly, ever changing with the fashions of earth ; Jove 
is Godlike, heavenly, immortal, enduring like the 
inercy of the Lord for ever. Thus Paul sings in 
diverse tones to one clear harp. 

I. Now, if any other of the Apostles had written in 
this way about knowledge, men would have been 
found ready to quote against him the old fable of 
iEsop about the gi*a))cs. Untutored peasants and 
fishermen lifting up their voices in disparagement 
of knowledge would havfe furnished the intellectual 
scorner with a convenient sarcasm. Ah, yes, these 
men were ignorant. Singularly enough, however, it 
is St Paul, the one learnt man in the apostolic band, 
who talks in this way. 

II. Knowledge pufteth up. Yes, from the raw 
schoolgirl to the man of greatest literary attainments, 
this is the effect of knowledge when it is found with- 
out the warm and genemus and tender emotions of 
the heart Oh, how well did Paul express the jaunty 
airs and supercilious pride of loveless and unsanctifitxl 
knowledge when he wrote these words, * Knowledge 
puffeth up, but charity edifieth ’. 

III. We are always boasting that knowledge is 
ower, that knowledge has enriched the world, that 
nowledge has done wonderful things for humanity. 

It is the idlest of delusions. Knowl^ge by itself has 
done very little. Heart rather than head has given 
to humanity its noble inheritance ; love rather than 
knowledge. 

IV. And who are doing the best work in the woi Id 
now — its purifying, saving, uplifting work ? Not tlie 
men who call themselves the cultured class. It is 
love, not knowledge, that generates all the power of 
sweet activities. It / is to the pui*e, gentle, tender 
heart that God tells His .secrets. And the loving 
heart, too, understands the mystery of sorix)w and 

ain as the head does not and never can. The loving 
eart always knows what knowledge cannot tell it, 
that though the winter be here and the chill frosts of 
sorrow, yet behind the hills not far off’aie the flowei’s 
and fruits of an everlasting summer, and the sunny 
atmosphere of a love that can never die. — »I. G. 
Gbeknhough, The Cross in Modem LifCy p. 31. 

RBFRRENctes. — Vfll. 1-9. — Expositof (6tb Senes), vol. vir 
p. 66. VIII. 1-13.— T&wi. (6th Series), vol. ii. p. 374. A. 
Maolaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture-^Corirdhians, p. 126. 
Vlll, 2.— W, M, Sinclair, Christ and ow Times, p. 63. T. 
Arnold, Interjyretation of Scripture, p. 204. VIII. 2, 3.— 
Expositor (7tb Series), vol. vi. p. 167. VIII. ^^-6. — Ibid (6tb 
Series), vol. vii. p. 39. VIII. 6. — J. B. Lightfeot, Cambridgs 
Sermons, p. 80. Expositor (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 227. VIII. 
6.— (4th Series), vol. li. p. 66 ; ibid. vol. x. p. 40; 
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xhid, (6tb Series), vol. x. p. 426 ; ibid, (6th Series), p. 368. 
VIII. 9-13.— VV. H. Parr, Christian World Pulpit^ vol. xliv. 
p. 344. VIII. 10. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. il. p. 431 ; 
ihid, vol. iii. p. 99. VIII. 11. — W. C, E. Newbolt, ChrUtian 
World Pulpily vol. xlvi. p. 13. 

* If meat make my brother to stumble, I will eat no flesh for 

evermore, that 1 make not my brother to stumble. ’—i Cor. 

VIII. 13. 

All other I'equisites aie unimportant compared with 
this primary requisite, that each shall so live as 
neither to bai*den his fellows nor injure his fellows. — 
Spencer, Sociology (ch. xiv.). 

flBPEttBNCBB.— VIII. 13.— Asa Mahan, Penny Pulpily No. 
1487, p. 33. VIII, 29. — J. Kehle, Sermons for Easter to 
Ascension Dayy p. 251. IX. 1. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. 
iii. p. 345; itkd, (7th Series), vol. v. p. 146. IX. 1-6. — Ibid. 
(4th Series), vol. vii. p. 269. IX. h.-~^Ibid. (6th Series), vol. 
V. p. 413 ; ibid, vol. vi. p. 223 ; ibid, vol. viii. p. 74 ; ibid, 
(7th Series), vol. vi. pp. 20, 40, 181. IX. 7, 11, 13, 14.— 
\V. M. Sinclair, Christian World Pulpily vol. xlvii. p. 172. IX. 
9. — Exposilor (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 213. IX. 10. — G. L. 
Uiohai flson, Sermons for Harvesty p. 40. IX. 11. — Expositor 
•5tli Series), vol. x. p, 196. IX. 14. — F. W, Farrar, Christian 
World Pulpily vol. Iii p. 356. . Exposilor (6th Series), voL vii. 
p. 389 ; %M, vol. xi. p. 45. 

* It were better for me to die, than i Cor. ix. 15. 

You find these heroic words in 1 Corinthians ix. 
16. I puiposely cut the text short here, and leave 
every man to fill up the concluding sentence for him- 
self. Paul tells us the reason, biU I’aul's reason may 
not be ours. We have a great principle laid down 
here, and it is for each man in his own sphere and in 
his own way to apply that principle. I want every 
man who is here to take this as a motto, a living 
principle, a perpetual rule of life. ‘ It were better 
for me to die than that,* and let * that * express every 
man*s j^eculiar conviction and standard of integrity. 
Paul said, ‘ It were better for me to die than that any 
man should make my glorying void\ Then there 
are circumstances in which death is the preferable 
alternative. What are those circumstances? They 
must be very peculiar and very urgent. Yet here is 
the great principle laid down by the greatest man 
that ever lived as a servant of Jesus Christ, and that 
principle is that death is preferable to something else. 

* It were better for me to die.* I wonder what the 
Apostle’s point of glorying is. Well, he said, ‘ If we 
have sown unto you spiritual things, is it a great 
thing that we shall reap your canial things ? * If we 
have given you ideas, is it a great thing that you 
should clothe us and feed us and give us a pillow to 
rest our aching head upon? Nevertheless we have 
not ujiCKl this power but suffer all things, lest we 
should hinder the Gospel of Christ We are perfectly 
well aware that we have a right to this compensation ; 
the Lord hath ordained that they who preach the 
Gos|)el should live of the Gospel. I know that I do 
not modify my right or claim, but I use none of these 
things. I would not be a burden to any man. This 
is my glorying, that I have done all this for nothing, 
and so much do I glory in it according to the measure 
of the grace of Christ, that it were better for me to 


die than that I should lose my gloryiim. What wo 
have to do with to-day is the principle or doctrine 
that there are circumstances in life in which death is 
the preferable alternative. 

It would be difficult for me to get a hearer, I should 
almost have to beg for people to listen to me, if 
I preached this most monstrous doctrine that it is 
better to die than to do some things. The City says, 
No ; let us fight now and conquer the god of this 
world in the spirit of the next. 

I. It is better for me to die than to break my woixl 
That is right. Does some man say that ? He is a 
wise man and a hero. Why, ceitainly your word is 
yourself. That is the great doctrine of the Gospel, 
nobody believes it. But Jesus said, * Let your yea be 
yea and your nay nay ; whatsoever more cometh 
cometh of evil *. That one text would, if i*eceived with 
the heart and applied all day long, make a new world. 
Let your yea be yea and your nay let it be nay. 
That one little line would convert the world. The 
whole Gospel is in that one expi-ession — the evangel- 
ical Gospel, all the blood which makes it evangelical, 
all the fire which makes it Divine. It were better for 
me to die than to break my word. I promised a 
dying friend that I would look after the boys, and he 
died in comfort when he received that assurance. 

IL It were better for me to die than to deny the 
omnipotence of my Lord’s grace. He said, ‘ My grace 
is sufficient for thee*. He said, *I will be with thee in 
six ti*oubles, and in seven I will not foi'sake thee*. 
Have I magnified this, and do men say, pointing to 
me, Behold what God’s grace can do for the poorest 
creature ? Or have I murmured and repined ? have 
I rubbed off my baptismal seal, and am I now a Church- 
going Psalm-singing atheist ? Oh, it were better for 
me to die. 

III. ‘ It were better for Abraham to have died than 
to have told the king a lie.* He should have said, * Yes, 
she is my wife *. ‘ But the king might have lifted a 

long sharp knife and taken my poor life away.* Well, 
it were better for you to have died them to have told 
that lie. But if so, who can live ? Very few, but 
that is of no consequence. It is not necesseuy for 
any man to live, but it is necessary to have every 
man to tell the truth. Ah me I what wonder if the 
Church is empty and her altars are forsaken by all 
but the giddy and the vain and the frivolous, who 
think that by dressing they can accomplish the will 
of God ? It were better that David should have 
died than that he had put Uriah in the forefront and 
heat of the battle. Suppose he had died, he would 
have been a hero, one of God*8 heroes ; he would have 
magnified God’s grace, he would have illustrated the 
greatness of the Christian call, he would have been 
received up into heavea But he did put the man 
in the front of t>ie battle. In a sense he won ; in 
God’s own sense, he lost 

What have we done? Let that question be a 
sharp two-edged sword, though it cut the preacher 
in pieces and turn him into shed blood. What is 
this but saying in another form, ^ What shall it profit 
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a man if he gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul ? Or what shall a man ^ve in exchange for his 
soul ? * It were better for him to die than that he 
should give his soul in exchange for the whole world, 
for all the worlds. That is the grand Christian 
doctrine, that is the tonic thought of the New Testa- 
ment. We want enthusiasm for our faith, our love, 
our God, and Saviour Jesus Christ — Joseph Parker. 


more of t\ie power of the Gospel in our own land in 
saving men from their sins andf delivering us from the 
scandals which come fix>m the unrighteousness and the 
unloveliness of those who profess to represent our 
Lord. — A. Rowland, Op^n Windows and other 
Sermons, p. 116 . 


* Woe is unto me, if 1 preach not the Gospel.'— i Cor. ix. i6. 


THE GOSPEL OP CHRIST AS AN OBLIGATION 

* For though I preach the Gospel, I have nothing to glory of: 
for necessity is laid upon me ; yea, woe is unto me, if I 
preach not me Gospel' — i Cor. ix. i6. 

St. Paul often insists upon the fact that his main 
duty in life was to make known the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. To save the souls of men was the one passion 
of his life. The obligation to preach the Gk)spel, and 
so to spread the kingdom, was enforced on Paul by 
several considerations, and as those ought to have 
weight with us also, I ask you to think of them. 

I. This Divine impulse of his was partly due to the 
fact of his own redemption. You know how often 
reference is made in the New Testament to the sacri- 
fice of Christ as the means of redemption, purchasing 
us, as it were, and giving God a new claim on our 
obedience. Thus Peter says: *Ye were not re- 
deemed with corruptible things, such as silver and 
^Id, but with the precious blood of Christ *. Here 
lies a main distinction between the Chi-istian and the 
unchristian man. The Bible proclaims that God is 
Lord over us ; and this not merely because He has 
made us for Himself, enduing us, as our Creator, 
with powers and possibilities we could never have 
aapiired, and crowning us with His loving-kindness, 
~ut because when we h^ ignored this and gone astray 
ikt liet sheep, He in the person of His Son came to 
edeem us again to Himseli This should strengthen 
His claim indefinitely for service and inward devo- 
tion. 

II. But,' besides the fact of his redemption, Paul 
was always conscious of his position as a steward, 
holding in trust for another what he possessed and 
controlled. This is exactly in accoixiance with the 
teaching of our Lord, who, in His parables, often 
alludes to us as having been put in trust by an unseen 
Master who will at last demand of us an account of 
our stewardship. If that view be taken by us, it will 
no longer seem a hardship to give to His cause, or to 
spend our best energies in helping on His work. 

HI. Finally, a sense of gratitude for the mercies 
received in and through Christ was an element in the 
constraining force to which Paul alludes. Now the 
secret of our difficulties in regal'd to home and foreign 
missions lies just here. We ourselves do not realise | 
tlie blessings of the Gospel sufficiently to fill us with I 
an enthusiastic desire to enrich the world with them. I 
The kingdom of Christ must be intensified in our I 
own hearts before it can be extended among the 
heathen here and elsewhere. We want also to know 


Describing the prostration into which grief for his 
wife’s death plunged Dr. Donne, Izaak Walton ob 
serves that, with sighs and cries, ‘he ended the rest- 
less night and began the weary day in lamentation, 
and thus he continued, till a consideration of his new 
engagement to God, and St. Paul’s “ woe is me, if I 
preach not the Gospel,” dispelled those sad clouds 
that had thus blighted his hopes, and now forced him 
to behold the light 

Refbrbnoes. — IX. 16. — E. A. Askew, The Service of Per- 
fect Freedom, p. 197. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. i. No. 34. 
Expositor (6t\\ Series), • vol. ix. p. 44. IX. 16, 17. — A. Mac- 
laren, Expositions of Holy Scripture— Corinthians, p. 131. IX. 
16, 26 and 27. — Bishop Gore, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ivii. 
p. 177. IX- 17. — F. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. vi. p. 207. 
IX. 19-21. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 236. IX. 19- 
23. — A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — Coririthians, 
p. 142. IX. 20.— /6id. (6th Series), vol. Iv. p. 114. JX. 
20, 21. — Ibid, vol. vii. p. 138. IX. 20-22. — J, Stalker, Chru- 
tian World Pulpit, vol. li. p. 280. H. S. Holland, ibid. p. 66. 
IX. 21.— Expositor (6th Series), vol. ix, p. 347. 

* 1 am become all things to all men, that I may by all means 
save some.*— I Cor. ix. 22 . 

We have the old disciplina aroani among us in as 
full force as in the primitive Church, but with an 
all-important difference. The Christian Fathers 
practised reserve for the sake of leading the acolyte 
the more surely to the fulness of truth. The modern 
economiser keepw back his opinions, or dissembles the 
grounds of them, for the sake of leaving his neigh- 
bours the more at their ease in the peacet'ul sloughs 
of prejudice and superstition and low ideals. We 

a uote St Paul when he talked of making himself all 
lings to all men, and of becoming to the Jew.s a Jew, 
and as without the Law to the heathen. But then 
we do so with a view to justifying ourselves for 
leaving the Jew to remain a Jew, and the heathen 
to remain heathen. — John Morlev, Compromise 
(ch. hl). 

‘ The general spirit of Doddridge's advice,’ says Sir 
Leslie Stephen (English Thought in the Eighteenth 
Centwry, ch. a p. 387), ‘was that the dissenting 
minister should try to please everybody. Doddrid^ 
wished the minister to become ” all things to all men ’. 
That was rather too markedly the leading principle 
of his own life. The eminent dissenter was on friendly 
terms with the established clergy, and corresponded 
with bishops ; he had relation^ with Westev and the 
Methodists; he a spirirual adviser of Lyttelton, 
and of the converted rake, Colonel Gardiner. His life 
was honourable, independent and laborious ; but we 
may perhaps surmise, without injustice to a good man. 
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that his emotions were rather facile, and that his 
temptation was to err on the side of complacency. 
There is a want in his writings of that piousness 
which is produced by the bracing air of more vigor- 
ous times ; they show a tendency to flabbiness, and 
the enthusiasm has a hollow ring.* 

Hk prided himself upon his capacity for becoming 
all things to all men ; but wnen he applied this 
maxim to his intercourse with the great, it always 
resulted in his becoming nothing but a flatterer or 
an obseauious adviser. . . . His employers never had 
any difficulty with him; they let him know their 
mind, and he went their way. — E. A Abbott, Fran- 
cis BacoUy pp. 827-828. 

Even if Bacon had had the insight of a prophet, he 
could have done nothing with so pliant and self-seek- 
ing a nature. He wanted not only stiength of con- 
victions, but pertinacity in maintaining and imparting 
them. Like St. Paul if he could be all things to all 
men ; but he had not the Pauline art of being instant 
in season and out of season for any policy except that 
which would commend him to the sing. — E. A. 
Abbott, Francis Bacon, p. 161. 

Rbferbnobs. — IX. 22. — H. Arnold Thomas, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. li. p. 308. J. Keblo, Serrrums for the 
8airU$* Days, p. 100. C. Perren, Revival Sermons in Outline, 
p. 317* H. P. Liiddon, Sermons Preached on Special Occcunons, 
p. 26. J. T. Bramston, Fratribus, p. 34. Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. XX. No. 1170, and vol. xxv. No. 1607. J. G. Green- 
hough, The Mind of Ohrid in SI. Paul, p. 166. 

ADVICE TO YOUNG ATHLETES 

* Know ye not that they which run in a race run but one 
receiveth the prize r So ran, that ye may obtain. t Cor. 

IX. 24. 

I. Always play the game. 

II. Learn to lose sometimes and yet keep your 
temper. 

III. Let England attend to the weak and train 
them gently and carefully, and not devote all her 
attention to the mighty and the strong. May I 
also remind you that there is a race for which you 
were entered at your baptism, that there is training 
provided for you, that you may ‘ run well,* that a 
reward is offered, an incorruptible crown, and that 
Jesus Christ, who called upon you to (»nrol yourself, 
is Himself the judge. — C. H. Grundy, Church 
Family Newspaper, vol. xv. p. 672. 

RsPEREKon. — IX. 24 — R. W. Church, Village SermmiSj 
p. 196. W. H. Hutchings, Sermon Sketches (2nd Series), p. 
102. J. M. Neale, Sermons for Some Feast Days in the Chris- 
tian Year, p. 30. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. iv. No. 198. A. 
laren. Expositions of Holy Scripture— Corinthians, p. 146. 

HOW THE PRIZE WAS WON AT AN OLD 
ATHLETIC FESTIVAL 

Know ye not that they which run in a race run all, but one 
rece veth the prize ? Even so run, that ye may attain. 
And every man that striveth in the games is temperate in 
all things. Now they do it to receive a corruptible crown ; 


but we an incorruptible. I therefore so run, as not un- 
certainly ; so fight I, as not beating the air : but I buffet 
my body, and bring it into bondage : lest by any means, 
after that I have preached to others, I myself should be 
rejected.’— I Cor. ix. 24-27. 

Time has washed out much of the vivid colouring 
which these words had for those who first read them. 
'The language and metaphors are borrowed from 
those ancient athletic festivals which date back from 
before the dawn of history, and which were counted 
among the cliief glories of the Grecian people. The 
influence on Paul’s thought of tliese great national 
gatherings is evident from all his writing. In the 
Epistle from which my text is taken, Pam is writing 
to Christians. They might be living amongst men 
who cared for nothing better than the poor perishing 
pine-wreaths of time, but their eyes were fi^ed ^on 
* the crown of glory which fadeth not away . Tnat 
was their faith ; then says Paul, Live up to it 

I. But I must l)egin with a questioii, Is that true 
of us which Paul assumed to be true of these Corin- 
thian Christians? The question is vital. Just as 
the racer must kuow where the goal lies, so we must 
settle the question. What I am going to live for? 
Is it for the things that will last, or for the things 
that will wither and die ? The perishable pine- 
wreath or the unfading crown? Which? 

II. Note, further, that if the true end of life is to 
be atbiincd, it must be kept beibre us by a distinct 
effort of the mind, * I so run,* said Paul, ‘ as not 
uncertainly.' Have you ‘chosen yom* path — 

i^ath to a clear-purposed goal, ^ 

Path of advance?* 

For without that ‘clear-purposed goal ' life will end 
in fiiilure. 

III. But again — to return to the metaphor of my 
text — it is not enough even to keep the goal in 
view. To i-each it there must be effort intense and 
prolonged, up to the very t?dge of our powers of 
endurance. If it is worth while to take pains to win 
a race, is it not to work oqt our own salvation ? What 
makes your Samuel Budgetts, your ‘successful iner- 
chariLs*? Tireless patience, unending toil; and do 
you think if getting ‘on * is difficult, getting ‘ up' is 
ea.sy ? Like the racer that ‘receiveth the prize,* so 
must we run if we would attain. 

IV. Notice, in the last place, that ‘every man that 
striveth in the games is temperate in all things*. 
Let no one mistake : this is no defence of asceticism 
as an end in itself, and for its own sake. It is only 
the affirmation of the great and true principle, that 
the lower must give way to the higher, wherever the 
two clash. ‘ If we would run well, we must run light. 

Does anybody tell me I have forgotten the central 
truth of the Gospel ? that I have been speaking of 
what man has to do for himself, and have said nothing 
of what God has done for him? Thei'e is no salva- 
tion by .struggle, and there is none without it. 
Effort alone is vain, faith alone is equally vain, — G. 
Jackson, First Things First, p. 115. 

Rbfriibnoib. — IX, 24-27. — G. Reith, Okrieltan World Put 
pit, vol. xlv. p. 62. 
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*Th^ do it to receivo a corruptible crown ; but we an incor- 
ruptible.’— I Cor. ix. 25. 

‘Thk question still recurs/ says Pater, in his PZa^o 
and Platonism (p. 233), when discussing the aims 
of Spartan education, ‘ To what purpose t Why, 
with no prospect of Israelis reward, are you as 
hcrupulous, minute, and self-taxing, as he ? A tinctui*e 
crf asceticism in the Lacedaemonian rule may remind 
us again of the monasticism of the Middle Ages. 
Hut then, monastic severity was for the purging of 
a t roubled conscience, or for the hope of an immense 
rize, neither of which conditions is to be supposed 
ei e. In fact the surprise of St. Paul, as a practical 
5 nan, at the slightness of the reward for which a 
iTieek spent himself, natural as it is about pagan 
prrfection, is especially applicable about these Lace- 
(bemonians, who indeed nad actually invented that 
so “corruptible*’ and essentially worthless parsley 
crown in place of the more tangible prizes of an 
earlier age. Strange people ! Where, precisely, may 
be the spring of action in you, who are so serene to 
yourselves ? * 

IlcFicRENGEs. — IX. 26. — S. Gregory, How to Steer a Ship, 
p. 13(1. Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 202. A. Maclareu, 
Expositions of Holy Scripture — Corinthians^ p. 163. 

THE RACE AND THE FIGHT 

' i therefore so run, not as uncertainly : so fight I, not as one 
that.beateth the air.*— x Cor. ix. 26. 

Wk have here two topics — first, the danger of running 
vaguely; and, secondly, of fighting ineffectively. 

I. I so run, St. Paul sajrs, as not vaguely. There 
ii a danger, then, of running vaguely ; and there are 
two modes of this error. 

(1) We ma^ fail to keep the goal in view. The 
("hristian life is a precaiious thing — in each one of us 
— on many accounts, especially because we are so apt 
to lose sight of our goal If we do this we must run 
at hazard or go wrong. I greatly fear that many 
have (a) no definite goaJ at all. Every one, when 
asked, hopes to reach heaven. But what is heaven ? 
And what is reaching it ? Many of us have no real, 
no adequate notion, of heaven. A safe place, a place 
of rest, a place of meeting, a place of calm, a place 
where sorrow, and crying, and pain, and change will 
he no more. These are our more thoughtful ideas 
of heaven. I believe they are all ti*ue, but I am quite 
sure tliey do not make up, they scarcely touch, St 
Paul’s idea, for they are heaven without its foundation, 
heaven without its sun. St Paul’s heaven was briefly 
c^fined — where Christ is ; ‘I have a desire to depart, 
and to be with Christ*. It is impossible that we 
should desire this sort of heaven unless we, know much 
of Christ here below. Many do without Him here ; 
they set Him aside in their daily life. Such cannot 
have the world or the eternity where Christ is, ex- 
cept in a very feeble sense, for their desire, their 
goal But even those who know Christ may run 
vaguely in the same sense. They often (hj) lose sight 
of the goal. Which of us keeps the goal always in 
view ? Be not hasty to answer. Think what it im- 


plies. How unworldly, how heavenly-minded, how 
charitable, unselfish, and pure that Ulan must be who 
is running thus, with his goal full in view, and that 
goal a right one ! 

(2) VVe m^ run vaguely by failing to keep within 
the coui-se. There were very strict tules on this point 
in the Grecian games — every part was rigidly marked 
out; the course must be all fairly traversed; and 
there were perils awaiting the unskilful charioteer 
whd took either a too circuitous or a too abrupt 
sweej) at the turning-point And a Christian in the 
spiritual race has not only to keep the goal in view, 
but he has also all along to keep within the course ; 
and that means he must live exactly by Christ’s rules 
throughout his life on earth. 

II. There is a second danger — that of fighting 
ineffectively. ‘So fight I, as not beating the air.’ 
This was an allusion to blows that fell short of the 
advei'sary by misdirection or by skilful evasion. Now 
we may beat the air in like manner — that is, fight 
ineffectively — in either of two ways : — 

(1) We may mistake our real enemy. We may 
direct our attacks upon a wrong point. We have an 
enemy, but we do not always know who that enemy 
is. For example, there are those who are spending 
much of their strength upon what they deem errors 
of opinion. It is the duty, indeed, of Christian 
teachers to see that the tmths of Revelation and the 
doctrines of the Gospel aie carefully set foiih, lest 
they mar the beauty of ‘ the faith once delivered to 
the saints*. But how different is all this from the 
practice of those who make men offenders for a word ; 
of hearers who sit in judgment on their teachers ; of 
those who fasten on slips of expression, often arising 
out of candour or fervour I This is a mistaking of 
our advereary. 

(2) We may mistake our adversary by a veiy 
common want of self-knowledge. We all take it for 
granted that we know our own faults. Where there 
IS a very strong besetting sin in any of us, no doubt 
this is so ; but where the life has been more carefully 
regulated, and kept pure from gross stain, and the 
supremacy of conscience obeyed, it often happens that 
there is an almost entire ignorance of faults of spirit 
and temper patent to others. How ofbm has some 
pai*ticular virtue been magnified into the whole of 
duty, such as, e.gf., the virtue of temperance or of 
purity, which has rendered us blind to other faults 1 

(3) We may ‘beat the air* not by fighting with 
the wrong foe only, but by fighting with the real foe 
wrongly. Which of us has not done this ? Which 
of us has not regretted, resolved, yes, and prayed 
against, his besetting sin, and yet fallen again before 
it when it has assailed him ? This is sad indeed, and 
discouraging. We ought to have strength, consider- 
ing the motive given us in Christ’s death and the 
promised help of His Holy Spirit. It is all for want 
of faith, for want of accepting what is offered, for 
want of believing that there is a Holy Spirit given 
to all for the asking. If we did |believe, we should 
use it ; but for want of faith we fall, even when ex- 
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perience of. and sorrow for, and resolve against, sin, 
and even prayer for victory, has not been wholly 
wanting. — C. J. Vaughan. 

A CASTAWAY 

* Lest that by any means, when I have preached to others, I 
myself should be a castaway.* — i Cor. ix. 27. 

Paui. was too eager and too practical a man to dally 
with a bogy dread. After he had founded so many 
churches, written so many Epistles, and exercised^ so 
widespread an influence, in his quiet moments he was 
peipetually face to face with this awful nightmare, 
that the day might come when he would be a cast- 
away ; and the thought drove him almost to madness. 
Have you ever feared this? I am not sure that a 
man ever reaches his highest development without 
something of the element of fear. 

I. Reverently, humbly, but most searchingly, I ask 
you whether it may not be possible that at this very 
moment you are already a castaway. * A castaway * 
— in what sense? You must know that Paul lived 
to save men. It was the passion of his life ; but he 
feared that unless he took good care, the hour might 
come in his life when Christ would say : * Thou hast 
served Me well, but thou shalt serve Me no more. 
Of late thou hast become indolent, and choked with 

r ride, and I have not secured thy whole oliedience. 

am now conijielled to call u|ion some soul more 
alert, more obedient than thee ; and that man I will 
use to do the work that thou mightest have done, but 
which thou didst fail to accomplish.' 

II. Look for a moment upon the pages of Scripture, 
and see how they are littered with castaways ! Let 
us then underetand why men are cast away. (1) I 
take the first case, that of Esau. Is there not here 
some Christian, who in the past has had some steam- 
ing mess of pottage appealing to the senses ? (2) I 

turn the page of Scripture, and come to the first King 
of Israel, Saul. A noble man in many respects, he 
was sent by God to fulfil His mi.ssion, but he put a 
reserve upon his obedience, and told Samuel : * Blessed 
be thou of the Lord I I have performed the command- 
ment of the Lord.' The old prophet at that moment 
detected the lowing of the herd and the bleating of 
the flock, and said very significantly : * Performed the 
commandment of the Lord ! What mean.s then this 
bleating of the sheep in mine ears, and the lowing of 
the oxen which I heior ? ' I am not here to denounce 
special forms of sin. It is for you to determine if 
under the profession of obedience there are some 
flocks and herds that you are reserving for yourselves. 
Saul professed obedience, but kept back something 
for himself, and God rejected him. 

III. Tlii.s is veiy stem work. We must begin at 
the bottom ; we must begin at the root of our self- 
confidence. The prime cause of all failure in private 
life as well as in public ministry is the assertion of 
self. — F. B. Meyer, The SouVa Ascent, p. 8. 

Rbferbnckr. — IX. 27 .— F. B. Cowl, Preacher* $ Magazine, 
vol. xvii. p. 626. F. J. A. Hort, Village Sermons (2nd Series), 
p. 99. J. Vaughan, Fifty Sermons (9tli Series), p. 16. S. M. 


Taylor, Church Family Newspaper, vol. xv. p. 162. Expositor 
(4th Series), vol. ix. p. 196 ; ibid, (6th Series), vol. xii. p* 
192. IX. 2S,— Ibid. vol. ii. p. 376. X. 1, 2.— J. Keble, 
Village Sermons on the Baptismal Service, p. 66. X. 1-4. — 
positor (6th Series), vol. iii. p. 99. X. 1-11. — Ibid. vol. i. p. 
214. X. 2.— Ibid. (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 398; ibid. (6th 
Series), vol. v. p. 48 ; ibid. vol. vi. p. 262. 

* They were ail baptised unto Mosea in the cloud and in the 

sea .’— 1 Cor. x. 2 . 

* They were all baptised in the cloud and in the sea ' ; 
this is the register of all Christ’s chosen ones. ... It 
needs but a little consideration to perceive that de- 
votion, self-sacrifice, all the higher moods and energies, 
even of natural feeling, are only possible to seasons 
of adversity. — D ora Greknwki.i., in The Patience of 
Hope, p. f. 

BIBLICAL ROCKS 
*That spiritual Rock.’ — i Cor. x. 4. 

The people who are referred to in this argument of 
the Apostle’s in the tenth chapter of First Corinthians 
did not know what was following the.m. Who knows 
what is following him ? Who can draw a true picture 
of his own shadow? Who can talk to the shadow 
which he himself throws upon the ground in the 
sunlight? We may in a certain limited sense be 
men of intelligence, and we may have reserved for 
our own special use divers eulogistic and comforting 
tenns ; but herein we may have been acting foolishly. 
Who knows the ghost that is behind him? Who 
can interpret the spirits that fiure singing above him ? 
We cannot tell anything as it really is ; we make 
guesses, some of the guesses are clever and almost 
original, and give us a kind of fading fame in the 
esteem of our contemporaries; but if we come to 
central and essential matters, we must be taught, 
first of all, that we know nothing of the mystery of 
things, except as that mystery may be revealed to 
us by the superlative mystery known — and no other 
name will fit the personality — as the Holy Ghost. 
We are told by some persons that we ought not to 
read meanings into the Divine Word ; I always re- 
tort, *And we must be equally careful not to read 
meanings out of it Our fathers did not know what 
that Rock meant ; not for hundreds of years was the 
world to know wl^y the rock moved anci the name of 
the rock and the purpose of the moving. We must 
for some meanings wait until the centuries have 
whispered the secret in the ear of our broken heart. 
If our fathers did not know the name of the Rock, 
the personality, so to say, of the Rock, so it is with 
us in many providences, in many deaths, in many 
cold, deep, cruel, keyless graves. Some day when 
the century has struck the right hour we shall know 
names and seci'ets and meanings which to-day simply 
constitute an impenetrable and lowering cloud, 
darkening the path along which our souT-life re- 
luctantly moves. 

I. In Exodus xvn. 6 : ‘ Behold, I will stand before 
thee there upon the ix>ck in Horeb ; and thou shalt 
smite the rock, and there shall come water out of it, 
that the people may drink’. It was a disastreua 
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case ; all the congregation of the children of Israel 
journeyed from the wilderness of Sin, and the people 
did chide with Moses, saying, Give us water, that we 
may drink. The reason you and I do not possess 
the water we really need and thirst for is that we 
think that we can find a well somewhere ourselves ; 
the Lord says. Let it be so ; go forth and find it. 
Not until we come back, with our self-conceit burned 
out of us, and with a tongue that can say nothing 
but I^rd, save me I do we find the Horeb we neea, 
the Rock that has in it fountains of unsuspected 
water. 

II. And this case is not solitary. If we reiwi 
Exodus xxxiiL 21, we shall come upon the same 
thought : ‘ Behold, there is a place for me, and thou 
shalt stand upon a rock \ Wnat is the meaning of 
that rock ? The meaning is, outside sanctuaries, so- 
called unconsecrated sanctuaries. Thou dost desire 
a vision which may not be granted unto mortal eyes 
in a mortal state ; not untu corruption has put on 
incorruption can thy prater be answered : meanwhile 
make the rock a standing-place, stand there, wait 
there, and look, and behold My glory thou shalt not 
see, but My goodness, the hinder parts, the back of 
the glowing garment, not glory now, but goodness, 
and goodness as a pledge of glory. That is how it 
standa We want to see the glory now, and we 
cannot do it; we want to be perfect now, and we 
cannot be perfect now ; but we can struggle towards 
perfectness, we can cry out with a strong voice, and 
say, Lord, show me Thy glor^ I and if we only get 
goodness instead of glory, that is enough. Aim high. 

III. In Numbers xxiv. 21 we read, * Strong is thy 
dwelling-place, and thou puttest thy nest in a rock \ 
Secure refuges ; it is not enough to have the nest, 
we must have the rock to put it in. There are some 
people that have a gi'eat nest, but they put it in the 
wrong bank, they put their gold in bad hands, and 
they never can find the gold any more. By nest, 
mean life, home, purpose, policy, fortune, whatever it 
may be that constitutes the true wealth of the soul ; 
it is not enough to have it, thou must put thy nest in 
a rock. Not a stixing rock only, but a high rock, right 
away so that the clouds are beneath it, and the stars 
all but stumble against it ; a gi^at strong rock. 

IV. The Psalmist says, in Psalm xxvii., ‘He shall 
set me up upon a rock’. The Psalmist had had a 
hard time of it, and then a joyous time. He spoke 
about the times of trouble, and he spoke about the 
time of destruction and his enemies, and he saw them 
in imagination all round about him ; and then he 
said, in the midst of the whole survey, ‘ He shall set 
me up iU)on a rock ’. Final triumphs, final deliver- 
ances. This is what it must come to in the end. 
Once, when Jesus Christ wanted to put His case with 
the greatest possible effect, He went back, as it were, 
to Exodus and Deuteronomy, to Numbers and the 
Psalms, where we have been this morning, and He 
said, ‘Whosoever heareth these sayings of Mine, 
and doeth them, I will liken him unto a wise man, 
which built his house upon a rock’. I think we 


might tianslate the passage. His house upon Vu 
Rock. Was not the dear Saviour talking about 
Himself when He was talking about the Rock? Is 
there any other Rock but Christ ? All else is sand. — 
Joseph Parkeb, City Temple Pulpit^ vol. vn. p. 251. 

Rbpbrenoes. — X. 4. — Basil Wilberforce, Chriitian World 
Pulpit^ vol. xlviii. p. 113. Expositor (5th lories), vol. ix. p. 
421 ; ibid. (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 412. X. 0.— J. M. Neale, 
Sermons Preached in Sackville College Ghapely vol. i. p. 8. 
Expositor (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 382. X. 9. — Ibid (4th 
Series), vol. ii. p. 373. 

HISTORY IN PERSPECTIVE 
‘ Now all these things happened unto them for ensamples : and 
they are written for our admonition, upon whom the ends 
of the world are come.’~-i Cor. x. ii. 

St. Paul is here looking back over the long line of 
Hebrew history from the vantage-ground of the 
Cross. He knew it well, and was saturated with it, 
like so many other people, but formed his own 
opinions of it, and had been ready to hold to his 
estimate with a murderous tenacity which would 
make short work of opponents. He was at the same 
time no ignorant follower of the blindest Rabbinical 
tradition. And as he looks back over the chequered 
history of his race, he sees the hand of Christ in it 
all. 

I. It is a Useful Thing for us to View History in 
Perspective from time to time ; to look back and 
see bow things which bulked so largely at the moment 
as to dwarf all else, and to shut out the true bearing 
of events upon our lives, take their places quite 
naturally in an ordered sequence tending to a due 
development. It is so when we find ourselves toiling 
along a dark road in some of those sunless days of 
disappointment which await us all. St. Paul himself 
was no stranger to the chilling influences of such 
times. We find him again and again moved to 
anger, to reproach, to scorn, to soitow, to anything 
short of despair, by the broken road which, again 
here and there diecks the progress of him who wouIg 
prepare the way of Christ. In our own life, how sad 
it IS to see around us the shattered ideals which 
strew the deseii; of unfulfilled hopes I We escaped 
the perils of fleshly Egypt. We have been sacra- 
menwly fed and nouri^ed, but the Promised Land 
seems far oflP, and we are perplexed with the vei*y 
monotony of our failures as we stumble on in the 
deseii:. When we doubt whether we are moving, 
when we seem to be slowly tuniing back on our own 
footsteps, look back and see — look across life and 
bring it into true pers[)ective, and you will see by 
what you have passed on the march that there is 
some progress, and that even your falls may be 
written down under the head or experience. 

II. We Must Never Despair. — There is one thing 
which the Apostle saw clearly, and we also may see 
in our retrospect — how much the purpose of God 
has been shaped by human sin. The passage to the 
Promised Land was not designed by God to be the 
gloomy thing it eventually prov^ to be. God’s 
mercy prevented, that is went before, Hip people 
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with a prospect of blessing, but it had also to follow 
them in oitfer to adapt their life by correction and 
discipline to the alteration caused by their mistakes. 
As the Apostle looks back, what Joes he see as the 
main cause of the daik patch of failure which lies 
aci-oss the line of progress in which God still hastens 
to fulfil His promise? It is wilfulness, nothing else — 
wilfulness in one form or another : the wilfulness of 
those who find their human passions and desires too 
much for theni Directly an appetite is followed 
for its own sake apart from the purpose for which 
God implanted it, then there is confusion. The 
Promised Land is lost sight of ; the desert is a desert 
to wander in, not a road to be passed, and here it 
is that the danger begins, and degradation speedily 
follows. Yet we know we are fi*ee. 

111. Why do we go back to the Records of Re- 
bellious Israel? — Here we have the reason. The 
Apostle tells us how to read these and how to read 
the records of all other Scripture given us by the 
inspiration of God. It is that we may find in them 
recorded on a large scale the history of our own 
dangers, and the remedy which God provides against 
them, that in learning to look back over life as a 
whole we may be less tempted by its dark hours, and 
may contemplate the resource of God in the face of 
man’s wilfiilness, and through patience and comfort of 
the Scriptures have hope. 

Rbferisngeb. — X. 11. — F. D. Maurice, Sermons^ vol. i. p. 
21. Bishop Alexander, Verhum Oructs^ p. 145, Expontor 
(7th Series), vol. v. p. 134. 

THE WEAKNESS OF STRENGTH 

Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.’— 

1 Cor. X. 12. 

Take care of your strong points. I want to speak 
about the weakness of strength. It is customary to 
say that a chain is no stronger than its weakest link. 
It is quite right to direct our attention along that 
line, but there is another and completing line. Dis- 
trust yourselves when you are most conscious of your 
stren^h. Do not make too much an exhibition of 
your wonderful side ; be very careful about your 
specialties ; set a double watch over the pen of your 
pet graces ; they may ruin you, they have ruined 
many : be self-disti ustful, and in God’s strength be 
self-confident Paul speaks of the enabling Christ ; 
the Christ that gives ability, and more ability, and 
still more ability as the days come and go until those 
who live nearest to Him cry by the end of the week, 

I can do all things through the Christ that enables 
me. We say in our English Version, * Christ which 
strengtheneth me * ; I like the other word, enableth 
me — feeds my ability, recruits my strength, waters 
the flower of my spiritual beauty, and sends all need- 
ful things to the oak of my power. 

I. Let us see if we cannot establish the strange 
reposition that many men — not all — but many men 
avc failed at the point of their supposed strength 
and fancied security. (1) You .say that Moses was 
a man meek above all the men that dwelt on the face 


of the earth. It was just at the point of nxeekness 
that he became red-hot angry — tne angriest man 
that the rocks of Sinai ever saw, and the angriest man 
that the rocks in the wilderness ever fdt, for he 
lashed them as if, by some mighty thong, he could 
lacerate their backs and humble them to his will. 
Which is Moses — the meek man, so meek, so humble, 
so retiring ; or the Moses that lifts up his arms and 
dashes the tables of stone to the earth, and that 
smites the rock, and calls in anger, as it were, for 
water? Whereas nature is not to be so solicited, 
but quite in another wav, gentler, stiller, a way 
wholly sweeter and more obedient to the soft music 
of nature. You and I may fail at our meekness. 

(2) How would you describe Abraham ? ‘ The 

father of the faithful.' Is that his special grace ? 
Probably so ; he is called the father of the faithful, 
he is honoure<l for his faith; the word ‘ believed ’ 
occui’s first in biblical history in connection with the 
name of Abraham ; surely, therefore, there can be no 
stretch of imagination in saying that faith was 
Abraham’s supreme virtue or grace. Well, it was 
just at that point that he told lies, and distrusted 
God, and turned his back upon the starry heavens 
that were meant to be an omen to him and to his 
seed for ever. He concocted lies, he turned his wife 
into his sister that he might escape a possible danger 
— he who held the charter of the stars and could 
read them into the history of his race, he indirectly, 
if not directly, told lies to a poor jiagan hound that 
rebuked him for being false to his own faith and 
tradition. Let him that thinketh he standeth 
take heed at his strongest point. He may fall from 
the topmost pinnacle. He that is low need fear no 
hill, but what about him who touches the pinnacle- 
fop gleaming in the sun ? Lucifer, son of the morn- 
ing — none fell so low as Lucifer, for none was ever 
quite so high. 

(3) How would you describe Solomon ? You would 
say that Solomon was noted for wisdom. That is 
so ; ‘As wise as Solomon * has become alnjost a pro- 
verbial expression. He had wisdom and underetand- 
ing above all men upon the face of the earth. ^\nd 
what did he die of? Folly ! Well for him if he haxl 
died when he had a renown for wisdom. 

(4) We have heard of the patience of Job, brethren, 
and yet when patience does give way what can be so 
jietulant ? When the motion is in the other direc- 
tion, self-acc(‘lerating every moment, who can stop 
the rushing wheels ? Job was patient, his patience is 
historical ; but he was the most impatient man in the 
world . 

II. Take care of yourselves ! is a voice that conuis 
to us from all history, when you suppose you are 
strongest ; let him that thinketh he standeth take 
heed lest he fall ; if any man think that he knoweth 
anything, he knoweth nothing as it ought to be 
known. Oh for the largei love, the diviner pity, that 
takes in all souls. Better be deceived than rot away 
in some malignant and ungenerous suspicion of t)thers. 
I have to keep undej*, in the grace ana love of Christ, 
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my own soul, and not to set up myself as a judge 
concerning other souls more than I can possibly 
help. — fJosEPH Parker, City Temple Pulpit^ vol. iv. 
p. 31. 

Hefkrbncbs. — X. 12. — J. T. Bram8tx)n, FratribWy p. 18 . J. 
Keble,^’«r7no?w for Sunda/ys After Trinity, pt. i. pp. 293 and 303 . 
Spurgeon, Sermoniy vol. i. No. 22 . Expositor ( 4 th Series), 
vol. ix. p. 106 . 

‘ Wherefore let him that thinketh he standeth, take heed lest 
he fall. ’—I Cor. x. 12. 

While there is life there is hope and there is fear. 
The most inveterate habits of vice still leave a power 
of self-recovery in the man, if he will but exeit it ; 
the most confirmed habits of virtue still leave the 
liability to a fall. — Mozley, Auguatiman Doctrine 
of Predeatinationy p. 247. 

TEMPTATION 

* There hath no temptation taken you but such as man can 
bear ; but God is faithful, who will not suffer you to be 
tempted above that ye are able ; but will with the temp- 
tation make also the way of escape, that ye may be able 
to endure it’— i Cor. x. 13. (R.V.). 

I. None of our temptations exceed our powers of 
endurance. This does not imply that we shall always 
overcome whenever we are tempted, but it does im- 
ply that we always may. In other words, it conveys 
the assurance that we shall never be placed where to 
sin will be a necessary or inevitable thing. God will 
so adjust our surroundings that we shall always be 
able to serve Him and do what is right in spite of all 
inducements to deny Him and do what is wrong. 
Not that it will ever cease to be an arduous thing to 
live as He would have us, or that temptation will be 
otherwise than a dangerous foe. But further, there 
will not only be hindrances without the Church, 
stubborn and unyielding enough if we be thoroughly 
in earnest, but there will also be obstacles within. The 
dust of conflict will never be laid. Checks and 
harassments will never disappear. But even where 
these abound the most, and do their best to ovcrbeai' 
us, they shall never acquire such obstmctive strength 
as to make it impossible to advance beyond them, 
and even by means of them, to better things. 

II. The second giound of support furnished by my 
text is, that with evei'y temptation God will also 
make a way of escape that we may be able to bear it 
This is but an application of the general law that 
Christ’s ffrace is sufficient for us, and covers the whole 
extent of our need. You will observe that He is said 
here to make the temptation as well as the way of 
escape. Nor is this without a purpose. He knows* 
precisely the strength we need, because He has pre- 
pared the occasion on which we shall be called to use 
it. But how is it he makes a way of escape ? He 
does not withdraw His temptation, or divest it of its 
force. For this would be to defeat the very purpose 
for which He has sent it. And this purpose is 
to develop by exercise the strength we possess, and 
train it into greater maturity, patience, and self- 
resti^aint. 

III. We come now to the third ground of encourage- 


ment on which both the others rest. God is faithful. 
Therefore it follows that He not only conti’ols the 
strength of temptation, but will also make us equal 
to the effort of sustaining it. (1) He cannot be true 
to His purpose of grace, and yet allow us to be over- 
come by the sheer weight and pressure of evil without 
a possibility of escjq3e. (2) But not only would it be 
inconsistent with His purpose of grace were God to 
suffer overwhelming evil to assail us; it would also 
place Him in contradiction to Himself. And this 
cannot be. Let us, therefore, be of good courage. — 
C. Moinkt, The Great Alternative and other Ser- 

monSy p. 106. 

TEMPTATION 

* There hath no temptation taken you but such as man can 
bear ; but God is faithful, who will not suffer you to be 
tempted above that ye are able ; but will with the temp* 
tation make also a way of escape, that ye may be able 
to endure it’— i Cor. x. 13. 

There are two factors in every temptation, the sin- 
ful heart within, the evil world without, and they 
stand to one another much in the relation of the 
powder-magazine and the lighted match. Temptation 
originates in the heart, says James, and that is al>so- 
lutely tme. The heart is the powder-magazine. But 
for the lusts raging there, the allurements of the world 
would be absolutely powerless for haim. Temptation 
comes from the sinful world, says Paul ; that is also 
true. 

I. Occasion to be Avoided. — In face of the danger 
arising from temptation, what are we to do ? Fiist 
of all, and for this we have our Lord’s authority and 
warrant, we must avoid all posaible occasion of 
temptation. 

We want above everything else a baptism of ‘ godly 
fear We want courage enough to be able to say, 
when invited to do this or that, ‘I cannot — I am 
afraid ’. Mr. Fearing, in John Bunyan’s allegory, ^ 
reached the Celestial City in safety ; but the last 
view we have of Presumption is in that valley but a 
little beyond Interpreter’s House, where he lies fast 
asleep and with fetters on his heels. Wherefore 
‘fear’ lest we too, like that foolish Presumption, for 
the very same reason, fail of the promised rest Re- 
member your own weakness, I say, and fear. There 
are some things you had better never touch ; there 
are some books you had better never read ; there are 
some pictures you had better never see ; there are 
some places you had better never visit ; there are some 
people you hod better never know. Your wisdom is ‘ 
to be afraid of them ; to shun them ; never to come 
near them. Listen to this sentence : * The few of 
God is the beginning of wisdom, and to depart from 
evil’ — to give it a wide berth — ‘is understanding’. 

II. Temptation Common to Man. — But supposing, 
as will of necessity happen, in spite of all our efforts, 
we find ourselves face to face with temptation, what 
then ? 

First of all remember this, and say it to your soul 
again and again, that no temptation has met you but 
such as is common to men. There is a difference in 
the meanings various commentators attach to the 
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Greek word avOptoirivo^ in the text. Litei’ally, it 
means ‘ of or belonging to man *. Our Revisei-s have 
translated it, * such as man can bear But that seems 
to me to be reading into the word more than it really 
contains. I follow Dr. Charles Edwards, who has 
written, perhaps, the finest English commentary on 
this Epistle, and translate it ^common to men*. 

* There hath no temptation taken you, but such as is 
common to man.* 

That is the first thing to remember. For this is 
one of the pleas behind which men shelter themselves 
when asked to account for their failure. ^ There never 
was such a temptation as mine,* they say. Men have 
a trick of salving their consciences and excusing their 
miserable collapses, on the ground that the tempta- 
tions to which they were exposed were of quite unique 
and extraordinary force. 

Ill* Temptation to be Conquered. — There is no 
positive comfdrt in the assertion that our temptations 
are common to men. When some one tried to com- 
fort Tennyson in his grief for Hallam by reminding 
him that ‘ loss was common to the race,' the poet*s 
retort, you remember, was this : ‘ That loss is common 
would not make my own less bitter, rather more*. 
4nd the knowledge that others are tempted in much 
the same way as we are, in itself does not bring much 
comfort and encouragement to our souls. But there 
is a truth which is of unspeakable comfort to those 
who are in the midst of manifold temptations, viz.y 
every temptation ie to be overcome. Let me repeat 
^ it. Every temptation is to be overcome. You 
must make that belief your very own, if you are to 
emerge victorious out of your conflicts with tempta- 
tion. To those who are down, who are dead beat, 
who are almost tempted to give up, we must say 
again and again, every temptation — without any ex- 
ception — every temptation is to be overcome. 

Henry Drummond tells, in one of his books, a story 
about the Duke of Wellington in the Peninsular 
campaign. He was trying to get his troops into a 
place of safety, and between him and their safety ran 
a deep and rapid river. Neither bridge nor ford 
could be seen, and it was a hostile country ; he sent 
his men up and down the side of the river to hunt for 
a bridge or a ford, and they found none. So the 
Duke himself went to the top of a hill near by, and 
looked through his telescope, and far away down the 
river side he saw a town, and on the other side of the 
river he saw a straggling village, and he said, *Now, 
between that town and that village there must be a 
bridge or a ford *. So when night came, he sent his 
soldiers in the silence and darlmess to see, and they 
brought back the report : ‘ Yes, there is a ford He 
|)assed his army over that ford that night, and next 
uiorning they were all in the land of safety. The 
danger besetting us may be manifold and formidable, 
but remember this — there ia always a ford ! There 

no occasion for despondency or despair. Every 
Umptation is to he conquered. 

\IV. The Faithfulness of Ood. — And the ground 
and reason for our confidence that every temptation 
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can be overcome is that Ood is faithful. ‘God is 
faithful,* says the Apostle, * who will not suffer you 
to be tempted above that ye are able, but will with 
the temptation make also the way of escape that ye 
may be able to endure it*. — J. D. Jones, Elims of 
Lije^ p. 92. 

THE LIMITATIONS OP THE LAW OP 
ANTAGONISM 

X Cor. X. 13. 

• 

Very delightful is our text, showing how the Divine 
love tempers life’s fierce tyranny. Nature is a sphere 
of darkness, life is a tragedy, into which revelation 
brings precious explanations and encouragements. 

I. We observe tnat whilst discipline is essential to 
the perfecting of our nature, the struggle of life might 
be excessive and destructive. *l\*ied above that ye 
are abla* How easily this might be ! We see in 
nature that the law of antagonism may become so 
severe and unremitting that it makes impossible those 
thinp of beauty and joy which prevail under nonnal 
conditions. The same is true of animal life. And 
this applies eqyally to man. He is all the better for 
a regulated conflict with his environment, but all the 
worse if the conflict attain undue severity. And this 
is just as true of our moral as it is of our physical and 
intellectual nature. It is truly comforting to recog- 
nise the hand of God limiting and regulating the 
severities of life, so that they may serve and not de- 
stroy us. 

II, Let us observe some of the limitations which 
God has imposed on the severity of life. ‘ But will 
with the trial also make a way of escape.* (1) There 
are doors of escape in the direction of nature and in- 
tellect. It is not all conflict with nature. We have 
all gracious houi-s in which the discords of life ai'e 
drowned in the music of the world. The door open- 
ing into the library, the picture-gallery, the obseiwa- 
tory, the museum — all ai'e doors of hope and salvation. 
(2) The Divine government softens the severity of 
life by the disposition and /iltemation of the trials by 
which we are exercised. We little know how much 
we owe to the vast variety and unceasing change which 
obtain in the disciple of human life. (3) The severity 
of life is broken by that law of reaction which Grod 
has established within our nature. Trials without 
discover forces within. Says Victor Hugo, ‘There 
are instincts for all the crises of life *, A deep per- 
plexity awakens a fl£ish of insight ; a bitter opposition 
sets the soul on fire ; a grave peril opens our eyes to 
horses and chariots of fire ; a severe catastrophe evokes 
a hereism of which the sufferer had not thought him- 
self capable. (4) The rigour of life is abated by the 
social law. What a royal gate is that of Charity I 
How many welcome doors Sympathy opens 1 What 
a grand door is Domesticity I (6) Life is blessedly 
tempered by the religious hope. Victor Hugo says 
truly, ‘The whole of existence resembles a letter 
modified in the postscript* Marvellously in all kinds 
of ways does the grace of Gk>d assert itself in softening 
the severity that threatens utterly to overwhelm us. 
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— W. L. Watxikbon, Ths Tramjfigvjr^d Sackcloth^ 
p.JM)7. 

COMPORT IN TEMPTATION 

1 Cor. X. X5. 

Temptateok is our environment, as much with us as 
the air we breathe. They are the common lot of 
man, the fire through which the ore is purified from 
the dross. There is comfort in this thought 

I. But the comfort and strength of the thought is 
not that our trial is common to men and our tempta- 
tions are the human temptations, but that other men 
have triumphed, and that we too by the same means 
can triumplL 

II. There is this further comfort that temptation 
has its limits if a man be but true. * God is faithful, 
Who will not suffer you to be tempted above that ye 
are able.' The finest commentary I know on this 
passage is a gi-eat sentence from one of Johnson's 
* Essays,* which Bos well, si^s he never read without 
feeling his frame thrill : ‘ 1 think there is some reason 
for questioning whether the body and mind are not 
so proportions, that the one can bear all which can 
be innicted on the other ; whether virtue cannot 
stand its j^ound as long as life, and whether a soul 
weU principled will not be sooner separated than sub- 
dued Tne first step to victory is to believe that 
the battle need not be lost at all. A man came to 
Sir Andrew Clark complaining of depression, inability 
to do his work, and that he was tempted to rely on 
stimulants. Sir Andrew saw the perilous state and 
forbade resort to stimulants, and when the patient 
declared that he. would be unequal to his work and 
would sink, he replied, ‘ Then sink like a man *. 
Strength is got through the straia 

III. When we have a glimmering of the great and 
inspiring thought that this is the will of God for us, 
even oul’ sanctification, we see how it must be, as St 
Paul asserts, that ‘ God is faithful, Who will not 
suffer us to be tempted above that we are able, 
but will with the temptation also make a way of 
escape that we may be able to bear it *. 

Faith does not remove the temptation altogether, 
which has still to be borne, but it makes a man able 
to bear it 

* The door is open,* said the Stoic, meaning that at 
the worst there was always suicide by which a man 
could cheat misfortune when it became too hard tp 
bear. There is in every moral conflict a way of escape 
other than the vray of dishonour or defeat. — Hugh 
Black, Edinbv/rgh Sermons, p. 44. 

Reperbkcbs. — X. 13. — Ghristian World Pulpit, yoL xlviil. 
p. 142 . R. W. Dale, Christxa/n World Pulpit, vol. xlix. p. 298. 
W. H. Evans, Sermons for the Churches Year, p. 190. F. de W, 
Lushington, Sermons to Young Boys, p. 9. Bishop Gore, 
Chrietia/n World Pulpit, vol. ii. p. 217. C. A. J. Nibbs, 
Pteachoi'e Magazine, vol x. p. 413. Spurgeon Sermont, vol. 
L No. 2912 ; vol xlv. No. 2603. X. 14-21.-^Expositor (6th 
fieries). vol. H. p. 437. X. Ur22.^Ibid. (6th Series), vol. i. 
p. 238 ; HM. (6th Series), vol. ii. p. 437 ; ibid. vol. Ui, p. 
99. 


THE PERSONAL CHOICE 

speak as to wise men ; Judge je what 1 say.'— x Cos. 

X. 15. 

St. Paul is wilting to Christians at Corinth. He 
knows well theh circumstances ; he has lived in their 
homes ; he has worked as tent-maker there for two 
years and six months ; he knows all their dangers, 
their difficulties, their embarrassments; he knows 
that it is impossible to move about in social life in 
Corinth without limning up against idolatry. He 
knows that the idolatry there has availed itself of 
the natural passions of mankind and entwined itself 
with the social institutions of the city. He knows 
all this, and he writes syn)pathetically to the Corin- 
thian Christians. He says to them — You cannot 
very well avoid idolatry if you enter into society at 
all. You will find yourself asked to dine with people 
whose banquets have an idolatrous significance ; they 
will say to you abruptly at table, ‘ This meat has 
been offered to idols *. Then you stop eating. You 
will find, when you move freely among your fellow- 
men because you have an innate sense of fellowship, 
that that is embarrassed very often, prejudiced by 
the fact that they have already claimed those in- 
stincts for idolatry. You will find, that what is 
animal in you is evoked, elicited, and exaggerated too 
by the premium set upon animal passion in Corinth. 
But I need not go on, he says : I am not writing 
rules for you; that is not part of my work as a 
Christian teacher. I have only to tell you the 
doctrinal principle upon which you have to live. As 
for rules, I give you none. No Christian teacher, 
even an Apostle, has any authority to lay down rules 
for yoa I leave that to youi*self. I am writing to 
sensible men ; argue it out for yourself. Judge ye 
what I say. I cannot lay down rules ; that is no part 
of the Christian system. For it is always a fatal pro- 

{ position of mankind to demand in the sphere of re- 
igion exact rules ; and in the measure in which any 
rdigion is true it refuses to give men exact rules 
of conduct. Our Lord always refused to give men 
rules when they came aftei* Him. And for this 
reason — the Christian character is formed not from 
without but from within : no formula can imprison 
the jtruth, no regulation can form character ; and, 
after all, character is the chief thing. You must 
think for yourselves. 

I. So St Paul is a true follower of his Master when 
he says abruptly : But I am not going on with that 
matter ; after all, there is no rule that will serve ; I 
am speaking to sensible men, and you must judge for 
yourself ; you must work it out for yourselves. You 
remember what St. Augustine said when some people 
asked for a rule of life. He replied : There is no 
rule of life but this, * Love God and do what you 
like*. It is an extraordinary rule, and yet it is the 
only true one, ‘ Love God and do what you like *, 
But, you ask : Do you mean to say that if we love 
God it does not matter what we do? No, no; but 
I mean to tell you that if you love God you will not 
want to do what is wrong. ‘ Love God and do what 
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{ ^ou like/ will serve as a rule, for it means this — the 
ove of God will purify your desires ; and you will 
then only want to do what will please God. The 
love of God will illumine your understanding, will 
move your heart, will compel your obedience, will 
inspire your conduct, will shape your course. If you 
love God ^ou will always the will of God. That, 
after all, is the true rule or Christian conduct — to do 
the will of God. 

II. As I move amongst business men very peatly 
I find that they commonly give me this verdict of 
their experience. They say : Well, the more I go 
on the more I realise that what is called iny work is 
really my recreation ; but my real work is at home ; 
it is the formation of character, and above all things 
by the endurance of pains and sufferings and tribula- 
tions of this present life. When a man has got that 
secret he has learnt the whole secret of* life — that the^ 
means by which he supports himself and family is 
only as it were incidental, it is by the way, that the 
true purpose of his being, his real work in life, is the 
formation of his own character as a Christian man, 
and the chief means to that end is the endurance 
of suffering and hardship and the troubles of this 
present life. St. Paul says that the troubles of the 
present life form our capacity to enjoy the glory that 
is eternal. He leaps to the conclusion in a moment, 
and he says : The troubles of the present life work 
outtogloiy ; they form the capacity for attaining 
to the glory that is eternal 

III, So when we come to understand life aright we 
say the great task God has laid uf)on me is the 
f ormation of personal character ; and if the way were 
cut and dried I should never form that character. 
The formation of character means at least indepen- 
dence ; it means that we should weigh circumstances, 
realise alteimatives, make a choice ; that I should 
definitely set myself to follow a course that seems to 
be approved by judgment and conscience, CharactcT 
is formed not from without but from within, not 
stamped out from a mould, but giown from a germ ; 
and the germ of Christian character is the intense 
conviction, the personal faith that Jesus is God ; and 
it has consequently that formative print iple which 
expresses itself in the development of the Christian 
character. We must lay hold of the truth that there 
is no method can be offered to compel us into Chris- 
tian C 9 nfonnity, but thero is inspiration that can 
develop the Christian character. Not rules but a 
principle is what is given us. ‘ I speak as to wise 
men ; judge ye what I say.* — J. Wakkford, Chris’ 
Han WoHd Pulpit, vol. ucxix. p. 219 

References. — X. 15. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. xi. p. 
146. X. 16. — H. H. Henson, Oodly Union and Concord, p. 
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Winterbotham, Sermons on the Holy Communion, p. 5. Spur- 
geon, Sermons, vol. xliv. No. 2572. Expositor (4th Series), 
vol. vi. p. 29 ; ibid. (5th Serit^s), vol. viii. p. 47 ; ibid. (6th 
Series), vol. viii. p. 379. X. 16, 17.— Bishop Gore, Christian 
W arid Pulpit, vol. Ivii. p. 225. X. 17. — Bishop Winningtou- 
Ingram, Christian World Pulpit, vol. iii. p. 292. R. F. 
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X. 2S-33.— Expositor (6th Series), vol. ii. p. 300. A. Mac- 
laren, Expositions of Holy Scriptwre — Corinthians, p. 140. 
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* Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, 
do all to the glory of God.*— i Cor. x. 31. 

If, instea,d of prescribing to oui'selves indifferent 
Actions or Duties, we apply a good Intention to all 
our most indifferent Actions, we make our very ex- 
istence one continued Act of Oliedience, we turn our 
Diversions and Amusements to our eternal Advan- 
tage, and are pleasing Him (whom we are made to 
please) in all the Circumstances and Occurrences of life. 
It is this excellent Frame of Mind, this holy officioits- 
ne$8 (if I may be allowed to call it such) which is re- 
commended to us by the Apostle in that uncommon 
Precept, wherein He directs us to propose to ourse lves 
the Glory of our Creator ifi all our most indifferent 
Actions, whether we eat or dilnk, or whatsoever we 
do. — Addison, in The Spectator, 3rd November, 1711. 

To be a saint is always to make God our end. — 

F. W. Fabkr. 
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R. W. Church, The Gifts of Civilisation, p. 66. Expositor (6th 
Series), vol. ii. p. 259 ; ilrid. vol. xi. p. 46. 

THE DUTY OF PRAISING PEOPLE 

‘ I praise you.’— i Cor. xi. 2. 

What is praise ? There is all the difference in the 
world between praise and flattery. Praise is commen- 
dation of character, the expressed approval of condu( t 
Flattery is false or insincere praise. Flattery is essen- 
tially a lie ; it is poisoned honey. The Bible uttei’s 
most terrible denunciations against flattery. Y et the 
Book, which waxes fierce against flattery, enjoins 
praise ; and in this text of mine Paul's voice rings out 
like a clarion in the gladdened ears of the Corinthian 
Church. ‘ Now I praise you * 

I. Praise is a Duty. — How Scripture illustrates this I 
Ood is ever praising man in this inspired history of 
humanity — now by direct message, now through 
human lips. . Christ loved to prai.se. How He com- 
mended all who were in any degree commendable ! (1) 
Conscience sanctions the duty of praising people. 
Conscience does not side witn Epictetus when he 
says, *We should not praise any one*. It confiniis 
Paul when he cries, * I praise you (2) Praise en- 
coumges effort towards higher good. ' Praise,* says 
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George Meredith, 'id our fructifying sun.* (3^ Praise 
is a duty because it raises our appreciation of human- 
ity. No pessimist can win man. (4) Praise of others 
discourages self-hood. 

II. Pralae Is a Difficult Duty. — (1) The self-centred 
find it all but impossible. (2) The jealo^ cannot 
praise. (8) The unsympathetic feel it peculiarly diffi- 
cult to praise. Many of us neglect the culture of 
our sympathies. We know men when we feel with 
them. As Smetham remarks in one of his letters, 

‘ Pure love to every soul of man is the true standpoint 
from which to j udge men ’. He who allows himself to 
become unsympathetic freezes the fountain of praise. 
(4) The narrow-minded seldom pt*aise. 

III. Praise Is a Much -Neglected Duty. — (1) Is it 

not neglected in the Church ? If pastors and people 
praised with mutual love, if grumbling vanished and 
praises resopnded, how happy and prosperous would 
the Churches be ! (2) In tne home this duty is glar- 

ingly neglected. (8) Praise is a duty much neglected 
in society. 

IV. Praise Is a Duty which requires Discrimina- 
tion. — (1) It must not be excessive. (2) It must not 
exclude faithfulness. (8) Nor must we praise so as 
to arouse envy. (4) Beware of praising for the sake of 
popularity. Watch thy motive, O soul of mine I 

V. Praise Is a Duty wfhich tests Character. — (1) 
You test yourself when you praise people. (2) You 
test the receiver of your praise when you eulogise 
him. ‘ J. M. Barrie, in one of his lovely books, says : 
‘The praise that comes of love does not make us 
vain, but humble rather ^ 

Be it ours to say, ‘ I praise you ^ often as we may ! 
But let us be solicitous to give God the glory for all 
the praises we receive — D insdale T. Young, Un- 
famUiwr Texts, p. 1. 

RaPBRBNost. — XI. 2 . — Penny PulpU, No. 1492, p. 73. 
XI. S.Sxpoeitor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 285 ; ibid. (6th 
Series), vol. iz. p. 152. XI. 7. — Ibid. vol. iii. pp. 139, 
140 ; iid. (5th Series), vol. iv. pp. 119, 164, 168. XI. 10. — 
nU, voL z« p. 139. 

THB RIGHTS OP WOMAN 
* Nevertheless neither is the man without the woman, neither 

the woman without the man, in the Lord.'— i Cor. 

There were three gi'eat doctrines enunciated by 
Christ in the course of His eailhly ministry which 
were in a marked degi*ee ' revelations ’ to the human 
race. He taught the Fatherhood of God, the 
Brotherhood of Man, and the Dignity of Woman- 
hood. 

I. Consider the position of woman before the advent 
of Christ It is acknowledged that in the barbaric 
nations woman was the abject slave of man. But 
even amongst the cultured and highly civilised nations 
of the earm, woman’s position was very little higher 
than that of a slave. 

II. Consider also woman as she exists in our own 
day in non-Christian lands. In Moslem countries 
women are at the mercy of the caprice and passion 
of men. The Zenanas of India and China are prob- 

bly worse than the harem of the Turk ; and as for 


the poorer women, the low-caste women, they are the 
hewers of wood and drawers of water for the men. 
When we turn to darkest Africa there we find the 
‘ lord of creation * sitting at his ease while his wives 
minister to his comfort, and provide for his household. 

III. With the advent of Chi’ist and His Gospel, 
and with the spread of Christianity, a new respect was 
born for woman. (1) There are her marriage rights. 
(2) There are the domestic rights of woman. (8) 
ThL‘re are the spiritual rights of woman. — T, J. Mad- 
den, Tombs or Temples, p. 16. 

Rbfhhences. — XI. 11. — J. G. Robert, ChHetian World Pul- 
pit, vol. xliii. p. 75. Expositor (6th Series), vol. iL p. 296. 

XI. 12. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 335. XI. 16. — Ibid, 
(6th Series), vol. xi. p. 461. XI. 18. — J. M. Neale, Sermons 
Preached in Sachvtlle College Chapel, vol. ii. p. 79i XI. 18, 19. 
— Expositor (4th Series), ♦vol. iii. p. 14; ibid, vol. ix. p. 9. 

XJ. 18-34.— (6th Series), vol. i. p. 214. XI. 20,-^Ibid, 
vol. iii. p. 275. 

* When ye come together.’— x Cor. xi. 20. 

Compare Charles Lambs lines, The Sabbath Bells : — 

The oheeri'ul Sabbath bells, wherever heard. 

Strike pleasant on the sense, most like the voice 
Of one, who from the far-off hills ppeluims 
Tidings of good to Zion : chiefly wiien 
Their piercing tones fall sudden on the ear 
Of the con tern plant, solitary man. 

Whom thoughts abstruse or high have ebaooed to lure 
Forth from the walks of men, revolving oft, 

And oft again, hard matter, which eludes 
And baffles his pursuit, thought-sick and tired 
Of controversy, where no end appears, 

No clue to his research, the lonely man 
Half wishes for society again. 

Him, thus engaged, the Sabbath bells salute 
Sudden ! his heart awakes ; his ears drink in 
The cheering music ; his relenting soul 
Yearns after all the joys of social life, 

And softens with the love of human kind. 

There was a little Roman Catholic church at the 
foot of the hill where his own was placed, which he 
always had to pass on Sundays. He could never look 
on the thronging multitudes that crowded its pews 
and aisles or knelt bare-headed on its steps, without 
a longing to get in among them and go down on his 
knees and enjoy that luxury of devotional contact 
which makes a woi-shipping thr ong as different from 
the same members praying apart as a BSSTof c oJs is 
froft"*a"Trair**of scmleiea ci nd^J— DTTV.nHoLMKs, 
Elsie VeuTier (ch. v,). 

THE SOCIAL VALUE OP THE LORD’S 
SUPPER 

* Whtn ye come together therefore into one place, this is not 
to eat the Loras supper. For in eating every one taketh 
before other his own supper : and one is hungry» and 
another is drunken. What ? have ye not houses to eat and 
to drink in ? or despise ve the church of God, and shame 
them that have not ? What shall i say to you ? shall 1 
praise you in this ? I praise you not t Cor. xx. 20-22. 

1. The Lord’s Supper is a new grouping of men — a 
new principle of classification, without any violent or 
revolutionary interference with the existing order of 
things. In the world, differences of rank, age, sex, 
grouped men and women in the usual way on the 
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night in which Jesus was betrayed. At the supper 
tables of Pilate and Herod guests were arranged 
according to the relation they held to the Court, the 
Temple, the Sanhedrin, and the Exchan^. But at 
one table a new order rngned. Jesus Himself was 
the centia. The greatest was he who rendered the 
best service in Christ’s kingdom. And all divi|iion 
gave way to love Now the trouble at Corinth was 
Uiat they followed the old order of Pilate and Herod, 
not the new order of Jesus. Weekday differences 
were repixxluced at the Supper. Well, the weekday 
differences are much the same now as they were in 
remote ages ; and there is not the slightest proba- 
bility that they will ever be otherwise. But in the 
Supper we have the means to neutralise differences, 
to break down the Chinese wall of prejudice, and 
blend all classes into a loving harmony. 

II. But again, a certain measure of friction is in- 
separable from social life. When Paul heard of 
troubles in Corinth he did not whine, but accepted 
them as things not to be avoided, but to be overcome 
and sanctified. Our feelings are often hurt ; bitter- 
ness ci'eeps into our souls. Well, in our Lord’s 
Supper we have a means wherewith to i-epair the 
ravages life makes in our affections, to heal the 
hearts’ hurt, and make good all the damage done to 
our friendship by the gales and waves of life. 

III. In the Supper, Christ sweetens earthly love 
with the promise eternal life, and this should help 
to make all the relations of home and neighbourhood 

urer and sweeter. The thought of death is the 
itter dr6p in our cup of love. Horace was moved 
to unwonted pathos as he thought of the end, and 
Huxley owned that as the years swept forward to the 
great cataract, the hon’or of extinction so possessed 
him that life, even in a hell, seemed preferable. 
Well, in the light of the upper room tnere is no 
death — only transition. Bring your friendship, your 
marned life, bring all loves to feed at Christ’s Table. 
For here the etenial side of things is .shown. 

IV. And at the same time that it feeds love it 
nourishes hope. As Christians we all engage, directly 
or indirectly, in some endeavour to better the worm. 
But often the outlook is so hopeless. Then we relax 
in our efforts, or '▼e curtail our gilts and starve the 
work. Well, Jesus foresaw it all. Here is a little 
festival of hope ordained by Christ. A Supper, not 
for the body, but solely for the heart. Here is the 
Bread of heavenly Hope. This is the wine of Assur- 
ance. — J. M. Gibbon, Eden and Oethaemane, p. 199. 

Refbrbnob 8.-~XI. 20-34.— D. Martin, Fenny Pulpit^ No. 
1603, p. 223. XI. 21. — Expontor (6th Series), vol. iii. p. 97. 

THE CONTRASTS OF THE NIGHT OP 
BETRAYAL 

* The Lord Jesus the tame night in which He wee betra3^d 
took bread. —I Cor. xi. 23. 

This contrast may be distributed in thi*ee particulars. 
There is, in the first place, the contrart of giuce 
with sin ; in the second place, of faithfulness with 
treachery ; and in the third place, of Jove with hate. 


I. First: the contrast of grace with ein. The 
betrayal of Jesus by Judas was not a single act It 
came to its climax in the kiss given in the gardea 
But it was a series of thoughts, resolves, decisions. 
All of them were known to Jesus. He had watched 
the tragedy in the heart of Judas as a chemist might 
watch a process, or a physician might watch the 
pregress of a disease. On that last night He marked 
the fihal stage in the course of evil. He saw the 
fever rise to a burning flame. He heard the betrayal 
in the words on the lips of Judas. He saw it in the 
shifty glances of his eyes. He read it in the sullen 
anger of his heart. All that is hideous and repul.sive 
and pitiless in sin sat down with Him at the feast 
We know that it is not the most abandoned profligate 
who so fully incarnates sin as the man whose lace 
and words are fair, and his cloaked malice inspii ed 
by hell. Jesus might have tuimed aside in loathing, 
and broken forth in exposing and withering rebuke. 
Yet with the hand of the betrayer dipping in the 
same dish with Him He sets up this Sacrament for 
sinful men. That is the contrast of gi-ace with sin. 

‘ On the same night in which He was betrayed, He 
took bread.’ 

II. Second : the contrast of faithfulness with 
treachery. Our Lord’s last night was one of mingled 
joy and sorrow. It had hours of peace and exalhi- 
tion, but towards its close the shadows deepened. 
The shadows of His shrinking from death, of His be- 
wilderment at God’s will and way, of His prevision 
of the cross, of His desertion by His own, and of the 
burden and shame of His last hour, quenched every 
joy but the joy set before Him. But the daikest 
shadow fell on Him from the treachery of Judas. 

‘ Now is my soul troubled,' He cried, and we know 
where His eyes rested. They had caught sight of 
the face of Judas. There is no wi*ong baser than 
treachery. There is no pain so personal. It is the 
most execrated of crimes and the most difficult to 
forgive. In the annals of Scottish history there are 
two events which stand out as the blackest and 
foulest to people^s minds. They are both deeds of 
treachery. For generations men have spoken of 
‘the fause Menteith who betrayed Wallace’ with a 
strangely perpetuated resentment. No later indict- 
ment rouses the national feeling like the story of the 
massacre ot Glencoe. Simple Scotti.sh faces grow as 
dark as the gloomy glen itself when they tell the 
story to their children. It is due to the same moral 
reaction against treachery that in every army the 
traitor is punished with a swift and unrelenting 
stroke. The deserter from the ranks is treated as 
a felon. The coward’s uniform is stripped from him 
and he is drummed out of the ranks. The traitor is 
set with his face to the wall, and the levelled muskets 
rain death upon him, and his body is cast into an 
unmarked grave. The man whom you find it diffi- 
cult to forgive, whose name recalls a deed of false- 
hood, is the man whose words were fair, whose actions 
were secretly base. The Gospels reflect this instinct- 
ive resentment at the traitoris deed. The Evangelists 
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never mention the name of Judas with compassion. 
The kindest word is that sombre sentence in Peter’s 
prayer, * that he mi^ht go to his own place To the 
Gospel writers he is always ’Judas Iscariot, which 
also betrayed Him 

But the contrast Paul saw was not simply between 
a persistent treachery and the absence of resentment, 
but between that treachery and a persistent faithful- 
nesa The night in which He was betrayed was not 
only the night of His patience but of His noblest 
loyalty. Without a murmur, without a bitter word, 
in faithfulness He goes forward to His cross, to be 
betrayed. ‘ On the night on which He was betrayed, 
Jesus took bread.’ ^ 

III. Third : the contrast of lovs with hats. It 
is, I think, safe to say that this is the deepest con- 
trast in Paul’s mind. To Paul the most marvellous 
thing about Jesus was not His wisdom, nor His holi- 
ness, nor His meek endurance. It was His love ; that 
love which to Paul passed knowledge, and constrained 
him with its i^esistless force ; that love which had not 
been quenched by his own yeare of sin. Paul never 
speaks of Christ’s love without seeing the heavens 
open. He becomes a poet with a poet’s vision, and 
his rugged prose passes into a poet’s music On this 
night he sees love contrasted with hate. He sees 
love baffled by hate. 

When we read that it was on the night in which 
He was betrayed that His grace triumphed over sin, 
His faithfulness over treachery, and His love, though 
baffled by one whose hate He could not expel, never 
failed, we can take new heart and find fresh comfort. 
With whatever disloyalty of heart, in whatever mood 
of alienation, with whatever lurking purpose of evil, 
we have come here to this table, we can now, in this 
moment, yield ouwelves to Him whose love not even 
betrayal could quench. — W. M. Clow^, The Gross in 
Christian Experience, p. 77. 

Rbfsrencbs. — XI. 23. — F. St. John Corbett, ThsPreacher'i 
Yea/r^ p. 166. Expositor (4th Series), vol. v. p. 434 ; tbid. (6th 
Series), vol. i. p. 337 ; ibid. (6th Series), voL iv. p. 26. XI. 
23-26. — Ibid. vol. z. p. 243. 

THB SACRAMENTAL REMEMBRANCE AND 
TESTIMONY 


in the upper room ? Does the first ministrant dis- 
appear from the rite, and is His personality merged 
with the emblems ? Of course, the emblems exchange 
their prophetic for a retrospe^ive meaning, and the 
benign form, which stood before the disciples, passes 
out of view. But He is present in the power of His 
spiritual priesthood, and there is no room for a visible 
successor to His office. 

II. Our I^rd defines the motive which must rule 
disciples in their future celebration of this Covenant 
Feast. ‘ Do this in reniembmnce of Me.* This direct- 
ing word fixes the standpoint of the participant, and 
puts the Sacrament into a realm of spiritual affection. 
Whatever else it may be, its practical value consists 
in the stimulus it affords to reflection, gi’atitude, and 
the homage of the soul. The test of a valid Sacra- 
ment is inward and practical. Does it summon up 
within us thoughts of the spotless offering, and bow 
our heaiis to the love and law of the cross, so fulfill- 
ing the Master’s hope? Then, no matter what the 
form observed or the organisation of the church within 
which it is celebrated, it is just as valid as the 
sacramental act at which the Pope of Rome, or the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, officiates ; more so, if it 
melts the heart into a more plastic tenderness, and 
strengthens the faith into a loftier victory. 

III. The Apostle i-eminds us that this sacred 
observance is a solemn corporate proclamation of the 
Lord’s death, to be continued until the end of the 
world. ‘ As oft as ye eat this bread and drink this 
cup, ye do show the Lord’s death till He come.’ The 
object-lesson presented in the Holy Supper is the 
quintessence of all Gospel preaching. Wherever cele- 
brated, the voice is heard proclaiming to the four 
winds that Christ gave Himself for our sins, according 
to the Scriptures. Whilst the disciples keep their 
Master’s word, the world is compelled to reckon in 
some way or other with the cardinal doctrine of 
atonement 

Repbbbnob. — XI. 23-26. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. zlv. 
No. 2638. 

THE LORD’S SUPPER AND PERSONAL FAITH 

X Cor. XI. 24. 


I Cor. XI. 23-26. 

I. If we are to reach the inner meaning of this many- 
sided mysteiy, we must consider the place and part 
of the Lord Himself in the upper room. Two sym- 
bolic acts and their interpretin||; words are brought 
before us. He appears in the midst of the Twelve as 
a priest, dedicating His own life in its outward form 
and its inner virtue to the will of the Father a^id the 
salvation of the world. At the l^inning of His 

E ublic ministry He had been described, by His own 
insman the ^ptist, as the Lamb of God who bear- 
eth away the sin of the world ; and the Pasdhal signi- 
ficance of that utteran^ had perhaps never quite 
faded away from the minds of those who heard it 
Has the Lord Jesus the same part and place in the 
sacramental celebrations of the future as He assumed 


The Lord’s Supper is a gi'eat symbol. The bread 
broken symbolises that Jesus Christ, dying for our 
sins, has become the bread of life. The eating of the 
bread symbolises the faith of the communicant Faith 
thus unites us and Christ inseparably ; it gives us 
an inalienable possession of Christ Faith then being 
on our side the great act of the Lord’s Supper, let us 
note more particularly its action therein. 

1. We m the Lord’s Supper confess our faith. 
’ We make a confession,’ many say, ‘ when we pai*take 
of the Lord’s Supper.’ They seem to mean that we 
profess a certain sanctity, or a certain superiority. 
No ; the Lord’s Supper is not such a profession, it is 
rather the confession of our faith. He who partokes, 
confesses be is unable of himself to attain salvatioa 
’But,’ say others, ’to partake of the Lord’s Supper 
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is to profess a great creed’ It is certainly to profess 
a oertein faith. But it is a confession that is experi- 
mental, not dogmatic ; practical, not theoretic. 

II. But the confessing involves the exercising of our 
faith. In the Lord’s Supper, Jesus Christ is most 
certainly present. His presence does not wait upon 
the consecrating word of priest. Christ is present as 
truly before as after the consecrating worcT of priest 
or ministei*. The communicant, disceming the Lord’s 
presence and offer, does there and then receive his 
Saviour, His truth and grace, His love and spirit, 

III. 'This being so, our third position follows, that 
in the Lord’s Supper we receive nourishment to our 
faith. The silent impressive appeal of the symbols, 
the communion of samts, the presence of the Lord, 
quicken our faith to appropriate and assimilate Jesus 
Christ, so that our spiritual man is nourished, as our 
body is, by partaking of its appropriate food. This 
nourishment, it must be noted, depends upon the 
activity of the faith of the communicant. 

IV. In the Lord’s Supper our faith pledges us anew 
to Christ If we confess, and exercise our faith in 
Christ, and receive spiritual nourishment in the Sacra- 
ment, our hearts involuntai-ily consecrate us anew to 
our blessed Lord. An act of consecration, therefore, 
should follow the partaking, and be a pai t of the 
communion. — A. Goodrich, Eden and Oethsemane^ 

p. 106. 

RaFERCNoas. — XI. 24. — F. B. Cowl, Preacher^ $ Magcunne^ 
roi. xvii p, 625. Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. i. No. 2. JSic- 
poa^ (4th Series), vol. ii. pp. 77, 78. XI. 24, 2^.— R. 
WinterWham, Smhona on the Holy Communion, p. 26. XI. 
24, 26. — ExpoteUor {6t\i Series), vol. viii. p. 90. XI. 26. — Ibid. 
(4th Series), vol. v. p. 8 ; ibid. vol. vi. p. 138. XI. 26. —R. W. 
Church, village Sermone (3rd Series), p. 101. F. Dy Maurice, 
Semuma, vol. iv. p. 111. J. B. Brown, Aids to the Dovelopmant 
of the Divine Life. J. Keble, Sermone for Advent to Christ- 
mas E/ve, p. 469. J. Cumming, Penny Pulpit, No. 1611, 
p. 226. T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. iv. p. 228. D. C. A. 
Agnew, The Soule Business and Prosp^, p. 62. Bishop 
W'ilherforoe, Sermons, p. 209. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
*xxlx. No. 2307 ; vol. xliv. No. 2696 ; vol. 1, No. 2872 ; 
and toL li. No. 2942. G. H. Morrison, Scottish Review, 
voL i. p. 422. Expositor (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 60. 
XI. 27. — Ibid. (7th Series), vol. v. p. 297. 


ment means. First and foremost, this table symbol- 
ises atonement, forgiving lova 

III. In like manner also the cup, after supper, 
saying : ITiis cup is the New Covenant in My blood, 
this do, as oft as ye drink it in remembrance of Me, 
for as often as ye eat this Bread and drink the cup, 
ye proclaim (ye evangelise) the Lord’s death till He 
come. The bread stands for atonement, forgiveness, 
grace ; the cup for the new covenant, the new union 
of God with man, and man with his fellow, arising 
out of atonement — J. M. Gibbon, Eden and Oeth- 
semane, p. 23. 

References. — XI. 28. — T. F. Crosse, Sermons, p. 133. 
J. J. Blunt, Plain Sermons (3rd Series), p. 172. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xlv. No. 2647 ; vol. xlvi. No. 2699, and vol. 1. 
No. 2866. XL 28-30. — H. 1^11, Sermons on Holy Corrmamion, 

p. 11. 

* He that eateth and drinketh, eateth and drinketh damnation 

to himself, if he discern not the Lord’s body.* — i Cor. xi. 
ap. 

* I HAVE known several men, who, though their 
manner of thinking and living was perfectly rational, 
could not free themselves from thinking about the 
sin against the Holy Ghost, and from the fear that 
they had committed it. A similar trouble threatened 
me,* says Goethe, in describing his early life, *on the 
subject of the communion, for the text that one who 
unworthily partakes of the Sacrament eateth and 
drinketh damnation to himself, had, very early, 
already made a monstrous impression upon me. Every 
fearful thing that I had read in the histories of the 
Middle Ages, of the judgments of God, of those most 
strange oi^eals, by red-hot iron, flaming fire, swelling 
water, and even what the Bible tells us of the draught 
which agrees well with the innocent, but puffs up 
and bursts the guilj^ — all this pictured itself to my 
imagination. . . . T^^his gloomy scruple troubled me 
so much . . . that, as soon as I reached Leipzig, I 
tried to free myself altogether from my connection 
with the Church.’ 

DISCERNINQ THE LORD’S BODY 

* He that eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh 

damnation to himself, not discerning the Lord’s body.* — 
I Cor. XI. 29. 


FITNESS FOR THE LORD’S SUPPER 

* But let a man examine himself, and so let him eat of that 
bread, and drink of that cup.’— i Cor. xi. 28. 

L What constitutes fitness for communion? How 
shall a man prepare for the Lord’s Table ? Our text 
says: ‘ Ijet a man prove himself’. Exactly, but 
how ? For this information we must consult the ex- 
ample and commandment of Jesus Christ Himself. 
The Supper was instituted by Him for purposes de- 
termined by Himself. Jesus, and Jesus only, is our 
teacher ana standard in this matter. 

II. And what does Jesus Himself say? ‘This is 
My body which is for you.’ The nei*ve of the whole 
lies in tliat emphatic ‘ My body,’ says Weiss. My 
body, not My flt^sh, but My body, flesn, and blood, for 
you. Whatever that means, the Bread in the Saera- 


I. He eats unworthily who does not discern tha 
Lord’s body. 

II. He who does not discern the Lord’s body is 
judged. 

III. We are judged in order that we may not be 
condemned. — A. Macijihen. 

THE REAL PRESENCE 

I Cor. XU 29, 

Many have started frightened by the strong words 
of St Paul, ‘ He that eateth and drinketh unworthily, 
eateth and drinketh damnation *. In very fear there 
are some who do not come at all to the table of the 
Lord. Better that our place be empty than that we 
eat and drink unworthily. Let this rear only drive 
us to seek for grace rightly to celebrate this holy 
ordinance. ‘ Not discerning the Ixird’s body.’ One 
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thing it cannot mean* It cannot mean that any { 
priei^t can by any service or authority transform the ! 
Di'ead and wine into the Body of Christ. He who | 
takes it makes it the Sacrament ; not he who gives it 

I. Let us consider devoutly what makes this Sacra- 
ment a fitting memorial of the Lord. Many have | 
sought in other ways to recall that life and death — I 
such ways as naturally suggest themselves. By many 
kinds of penance, by fasting, by humiliation, by gloom 
and grief men have sougnt to recall the Man of 
Sonx)W8. And they are right if the Church of to-day 
has but a cross and a gi*ave. But He ia here. Not 
a dead Christ or a departed Saviour is it that thus 
we celebrate, but One who saith, * Lo, I am with yoO 
alway 

II. See here a gracious provision for all time. 
This Sacrament means that for Him and for us the 
cruel limits of time and place are broken. 

III. We discern herein the gracious brotherliness 
of our Lord. As He came of old so would He come 
to us, it home with us, sitting down at our tables. 
He would not be to us a stranger afar off, a mystpry 
of awe too sacied for any place but the altar, too 

lorious for any moment out of worship. He would 
e one with us irf the common round ot life, teaching^ 
us that when we eat and drink we can do it to the 
highest glory of God. 

I V. These ver^ elements do help us to discern the 
liOid as the Saviour. The commonest and lowest of 
our wants is made to help our faith. By earth’s 
poor bread He feeds our faith. He hath given Him- 
self/or me that He may give Himself to me, — M. G. 
Pkaeck, The Preachers Magazine, vol, vi. p. 70. 

HEFKHi2Ncii:8. —XI. 29. — J. Bolton, Selected Sermons (2nd 
Series), p. 84, J. VV atson, The Inspiration of Our Faith^ p. 
274. XI. 30. ~J. M. Whiton, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
xlvi. p. 164. XI. 30-32.— -Expositor (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 
437. XI. 31. — H. P. Liddon, Sermons on Some Words of St. 
Paul, p. 66. XI. 31, 32. — J. Keble, Sermons for Advent to 
Okristmas Eve^ p. 468. 

* We are chastened of the Lord, that we should not be con- 
demned with the world.* — i Cor. xi. 3a. 

There is nothing the body suffers that the soul may 
not profit by. — Meredith. 

Alt. sorrow is an enenw, but it carries within it a 
friend’s message, too, — Carlyle. 

Rbferrncbs. — XI. 32. — Spurfi^eon, Sermons, vol. xlvii. No. 
2746. XI. 42. — A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — 
Corinthians, p. 168. XII.— (4th Series), vol. ix. p. 
82. XII. 1.— H. P. Liddon, Sermons on 80 m Words of St. 
Paul, p. 81. XII. 3. — R. F. Horton, Christian World PtUpU, 
vol. iii. p. 244. J. Baines, Tvmty Ssrmons, p. 221.* H. P. 
Liddon, Sermons on Soms Words of St, Paul, p. 96. ; Phillips 
Brooks, The Mystery of Iniquity, p. 90. F. J. A Hort, Village 
Sermom (2nd Series), p. 168. Expositor (6th Series), vol, v. 
pp. 46, 2^2. 

’ Now there are diversities of gifts, hut the samt Spirit’— 

I Cor. xii. 4. 

In the lUad (bk. xm 726 f.\ Polydamas says to 
Hektor ; ‘ Hektor, ill is it for thy counsellors to rer- 
MimJe idiee. Since God has dowered theie with wanike 


deeds, thou art fain to excel others in council as well. 
Yet by no means shalt thou be able to take all upon ’ 
thyself. For to one Goa grants warlike deeds, to 
another the dance, to another the lute and song, and 
in the heart of another, farseeing Zeus hath set a 
goodly understanding to the profiting of many men.’ 

* Diversities of g^fts.’— x Cor. xiu 4 . 
llusKiN says : ‘ God appoints to every one of Kfis 
creatures a separate mission ) and if they discharge 
it honourably, if they quit themselves like men, and . 
faithfully follow the light which is in them, with- 
drawing from it all cold and quenching influence, 
there will assuredly come of it such burning as in its 
appointed mode and measure shall shine before men, 
and be of service, constant and holy.’ 

References.— XII. 4.— J. S. Bartlett, Sermons, p. 97. 
Bishop Wesbeott, Village Sermons, p. 220. Expositor (6th 
Series), vol. iv. p. 61. XII. 4-6. — T. F. Crosse, Sermons, p. 

27. Wilberforce, Christian World Pulpit, voL xlviii. 

p. 66 . XII. 4-6, 13. — H. S. Holland, ibid. voL liv. p. 8 . 

THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY 

* Now there are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit 
And there are diversities of ministrations, and the same 
Lord. And there are diversities of workings, but the same 
God, who worketh all things in all. But to each one is 
given the manifestation of the Spirit to profit withal’— 

X Cor. xii. 4 - 7 . 

Let me read the passage in Dr. Rutherford’s render- 
ing : * There ai*e gifts, each from each distinct, but the 
same Spirit ; modes of service, each fr^ each distinct, 
and the Master served the same ; manifestations of 
energy, each from each distinct, and the same God, 
sole source of all energy whatsoever, in whomsoever 
manifested. None but has the opportunity offered 
him for revealing the Spirit for a beneficent end.’ 

I. When St Paul wrote to the Corinthians the 
Christian Church was in ita infancy. There was 
as yet no recognised ecclesiastical hierarchy, though 
ali*^y the necessity of maintaining ordei* h^ cieatw 
within the little communities of disciples a division 
of functions, which would inevitably lead on in due 
coui'se to an official ministry. Assuredly there was 
nothing which could suggest the notion of on indis- 

ensable priesthood vested with sacerdotal functions 
y ordination, and holding these apart from the 
sanctions of the Christian congregation by an inherent 
and inalienable right ‘ There is in the New Testa- 
ment,* wrote Bishop Westcott, ‘ no trace of any rigid 
universal constitution of the Chi-istian society. Of 
a primitive hierarchical ministry there is no record 
or traditioa And there is no provision for all timet. 
The provision of a permanent and universal organisa- 
tion of the Qiurch was, in fact, wholly alien from the v, 
bought of the fli*8t age. The vision w|w closed by 
** the coming At the close of it the Lord was to 
come Himsdf.** 

II. What were the objects with which the primitive 
believers were originally formed into associations? 
They desired to do two things : first, to set forward 

* Additional note on ^'Fhe Christian Sodety and the 
Apostolic Ministry ' in * Ephesians,* p. 169 f. 
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the kingdom of their Master, and, next, to keep 
themselves loyal to His discipleship. They existed 
therefore for two grand purposes — witness to the 
unconverted world, and mutual help in Christian 
living. They needed to organise themselves with 
that twofold end in view ; and, under the inspired 
leadei’ship of the Apostles, we can see them even in 
the first age setting themselves to the task. Very 
soon they nad to distinguish between the business 
of the community, ‘the serving of tables,* and the 
more solemn ‘ ministry of the Word *. As the Chris- 
tian missions were extended, and the number of con- 
verts inci-eased, subordinate ministries were developed. 
St Paul tells us that he did not usually administer 
baptism, but left that work to his companions. 
With the establishment of local churches there 
emerged the necessity of making provision for their 
instruction and good discipline. We find mention of 
‘presbyters,’ and clear indications of a careful dis- 
ciplinary dealing with scandalous Christians. Over 
everything the Apostles appear to have exercised 
an authoritative oversight, taking counsel together 
with the presbyters, and restraining the enthusiastic 
tendencies of the believei-s. Everything had a pro- 
visional aspect, for everybody expectea the speedy 
return of the Ixird, but with the passing away of that 
reat illusion the provisional ministries inevitably 
egau to take a more settled and permanent form. 
In the Pastoral Epistles we have the picture of an 
organised Church, with an official ministry, to whic h 
men and women were admitted by formal appoint- 
ment. The close of the apostolic age was followed 
by an obscure period, of which the scanty literary 
memorials allow us to possess no certain knowledge ; 
but it is the case that, when the veil is lifted at the 
beginning of the second century, we find that the 
thi*eefold ministry is already in existence. 

III. The Christian minister is not a priest in any 
other sense than that in which every Christian man 
is a priest. He is appointed by public authority ta 
serve his brethren in the office of a pastoral and 
te^hing ministry, and so long as he labours honestly 
therein, he is justly entitled to their confidence, their 
sympathy, and their support. His ordination will do 
much for him. He will receive authority for his 
public ministry ; he will be given a sphere in which 
to work. A door of opportunity will be opened to 
him. But there is no grace in ordination to remedy 
the defects of education, or to make amends for the 
weakness of undisciplined habits of life. The minis- 
terial commission adds nothing to personal qualifica- 
tions, and grants no exemption from the Divinely 
ordained laws under which human effort must pro- 
ceed. As a teacher his competence will necessarily 
dej^nd in gieat part upon his knowledge ; as a pastor 
his success will turn on his courage and wisdom. 
Only hard work can secui-e the one ; only self-dis- 
cipline and experience can secure the other. Let 
him not dream that ecstatic fervour can serve the 
turn of serious study or a facile sympathy do duty 
for thought and tiouble. But when he has done his 


best to make himself efficient, let him remember that 
he has but prepared the altar. The fire which sh/ill 
consume the sacrifice must descend from/ above. 
Self-dependence here will be a sterilising blunder. 
It is the hardest of all the lessons which the Christian 
minister has to learn. The strength of God move 
with the efforts 3f a man, and the Christian minister 
‘by the manifestation of the truth commends him- 
self to every man’s conscience in the sight of God ’. 
‘ Love never faileth.' — H, Hxnsley Henson, Chris- 
tian World Pulpit, vol. lxxviii. p. 806. 

Rkferences. — XU, 4-27. — Marcus Dods, Ghriatum World 
Pulpit, vol. Iv. p. 356. Expositor (6th Series), vol. iii. p. 25. 
XII. 6. — Ambrose Shepherd, The Gospel a/nd Social Questions^ 
p. 97. Expositor (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 254. XII. 7. — A 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture, p. 178. XII. 8-11. 
Expositor Series), vol. ii. p. 103. XII. 9. — J. Banner- 
man, Sermons, p. 63. XII. 9, 10. — Expositor (4th Series), voL 
V. p. 138. XII. 10.— /Wd. voL iii. p. 362. 

THE UNIVERSALITY OP THE SPIRIT 

< All these worketh that one and the selfsame Spirit, dividing 
to every man severally as he wilL’ — x Cor. xii. xx. 

I. All that is good in Christian men is the gift of 
the Spirit 

II. The universality of the Spirit ; or, each Chris- 
tian man has it 

III. The endless variety in which the one Spirit 
manifests itself. Unity must needs express itself in 
infinite variety. — A. Maclaren. 

Referknobs. — XII. 11. — J. Kehle, Sermons for Ascension 
Day to Trinity Sunday, p. 281. Bishop Alexander, Verbum 
CruciSy p. 146, 

* As the body is one and hath many members, and all the mem- 
bers of the body, being many, are one body ; so also is 
Christ’— I Cor. xii. 12. 

‘Like the flaming torches, the lampada vitae, which 
were passed from band to hand, in the sacerdotal 
ceremonies of ancient Rome, this initiative,’ says 
Mazzini, speaking of the moral initiative in Europe, 
‘has passed from one nation to another, conseci’ating 
each and all missionaries and prophets of Humanity. 
Were they not all destinec hereafter to become 
brothers, fellow-labourers, equals ; each according to 
his especial capabilities, in the great common work- 
shop of Humanity, towards a common end— collective 
perfection, the discovery and progressive application 
of the law of life ? ’ 

References.— XU. 12. — R. J. Campbell, Congrsgck- 

tionalist, 27th June, 1907, p. 633.* Marcus Dodt, Christian 
W arid Pulpit, vol. liv, p. Expositor (6th Series),' vol viiL 
p. 379 . XU. 12, 13. — Marcus Dods, Christian World PulpUp 
vol. liv. p. 321. XU. 13-26. — Expositor (4th Series), voL it 
p. 41. XII. 13. — Ibid. (6th Series), vol xiL p. 257. 

* For the body is not one member bot many.* — x Com. xii. 14 , 

‘ Every man would like to reproduce himself,’ said Dr. 
John Duncan, ‘and so turn Gkid’s beautiful variety 
into a hideous uniformity.’ 

References.— XU. 14, — T. Arnold, Thi Interpretation of 
Scripture, p. 220. J. Stalker, Christian World Pulpit^ voL 
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xlviil. p. G76. XIL 16.— H. 8. Holland, VtUU Values^ p. 164. 
XII. 17. — A. P. Stanley, CarUerbury Sermontf p. 397. XII. 
20. — S. Baring-Gould, Villag€ PreacJUng for a Year (2nd 
Series), vol. ii. p. 261. XII. 21.— A. P. Stanley, Camierhwry 
Sermons^ p. 397. T. Barker, Plain Sermone^ p. 267. XII. 
22. — O. Sarson, A Lent in London^ p. 142. 

And whether one member auffereth, all the membera suffer 
with it— I Cor. xii. a6. 

Thk simple truth is, that though it is one of the 
deepest laws of human society that we should bear 
each other’s buixlens — that when ‘ one member suffers 
all the members suffer with it' — th^t there is no such 
thing as the isolation of a sin, or even of the misery 
that proceeds in widening circles, though with slacken- 
ing force, from every centre of sin — though it is a law 
of human fellowship that the good must suffer with 
the guilty (and th^ more willingly the higher they 
are in goodness), as the price ojf that fellowship 
— yet this is not a law of vicarious punishment, a law 
by which the penalty proper to sin is borne by one 
who has not committed that sin, but rather a law 
which intensifies a hundredfold instead of removing 
the sense of social responsibility, and consequently the 
burden of social guilt — R. H. Hutton, Theological 
Essays, p. 371. 

Refkrknces. — XII. 26. — A. P. Stanley , Canterbvry Sermons, 
p. 397. F. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. v. p. 263. H. P. 
Liddon, Sermons on Some Words of St, Paul, p. 110. XII. 27. 
— S. Baring-Gould, Village Preaching for a Year, vol. iu p. 
222, XII. 28. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xiii. No. 777. 

THE BEST GIFTS 

* But covet earnestly the best gifts : and yet shew I unto you 

a more excellent way.’— i Cor. xii. 31. 

I. Think of the manifold gifts which the Church owes 
to the Spirit 

II. The supremacy of Love. In Paul's idea love to 
God is the one root of love to man. It is the side of 
religion which is turned to the world and is the 
same as the side which is turned to God. liOve is the 
root and flower of everything. 

III. This supreme Lx)ve is the Spirit’s gift — A. 
Maclaben. 

* But covet earnestly the greater gifts. And a still more ex- 

cellent way shew 1 unto you.’ — i Cor. xii. 31. 

I WOULD the great world grew like thee, 

Who grewest not alone in power 
And knowledge, but by year and hour 
In reverence and charity. 

— Tennyson, In Memoriam (cxiv.). 

‘ Not to all men is it given,' sajrs Maeterlinck, ‘ to be 
a hero or a genius, to be victorious, always admirable, 
or even simply happy in external things ; but it lies 
within the power of the least favoured of us to be 
loyal and gentle and just, to be generous and 
brotherly ; he who has least gifts can learn to look 
on his fellows without envy or hatred, without malice 
or futile regret ; he who has barely one talent can 
still learn to forgive an injury with an ever nobler 
foigiveness, can find more excuses for error, and more 
admiration for human words and deeds.’ 


Rbferknces. — XII. 31. — J. S. Boone, Sermons, p. 207. 
J. T. Bramstoii, Fratribus, p. 80. R. W, Church, The Gifts of 
Oivilisation, p. 3. Spurgeon, Sermons, voL xlvi. No. 2694. 

I Cor. XIII. 

The paean of love chanted at Ephesus under Nero for 
the poor saints of Corinth, has not perished with 
Corinth. Annihilated for ever, the magnificence of 
Nero’s Corinth lias buried to-day beneath silent 
rubbish-mounds and green vineyaras on the terraces 
between the mass of the Acrocorinthus and the shore 
of the gulf; nothing but ruins, ghastly remnants, 
destruction. The words of the paean, however, have 
outlasted the marble and the bronzes of the Empire, ^ 
because they had an unassailable refuge in the secret 
depths of the soul of the people. The Corinthian 
Christians, who suffered other writings of St Paul to 
be lost, preserved these ; copies were taken and circu- 
lated ; at the turning-point of the lii-st and second . 
century The Corinthians was already known at Rome, 
and probably St. Paul’s other letters were also in 
circulation then in the Christian assemblies of the 
great Mediterranean coast cities, guarded with the 
gospels and other texts of the fathers as an heirloom 
and ti’easure. — ^ doi.f Dbissmann, Light from the 
Ancient East, p. 899. 

Reference. — Xlll. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. v. p. 135. 

* If I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, but have 
not love, I am become sounding brass, or a clanging 
cymbal’— I Cor. xiii. i. 

Speaking of an early friend, Joseph Fawcett, Hazlitt 
in his Table-Talk observes that ‘he has made me 
feel (by contrast) the want of genuine sincerity and 
generous sentiment in some that I have listened to 
since, and convinced me (if practical proof were want- 
ing) of the truth of that text of Scripture — “ That 
had I all knowledge and could speak with the tongues 
of angels, yet without charity I were nothing ! ” I 
would rather be a man of disinterested taste and 
liberal feeling, to see and acknowledge truth and 
beauty wherever I found it, than a man of greater 
and more original genius, to hate, envy, and deny all 
excellence but my own — but that poor scanty pittance 
of it (compared with the whole) which I had myself 
produced 1' 

But was it thou — I think 
Surely it was 1 — that bard 
Unnamed, who Goethe said, 

Had every other gift, but wanted love ; 

Love, without which the tongue 
Even of angels sounds amiss? * 

— M. Arnold, Heine's Qra/joe, 

Birr it was of Platen that Goethe spoke. In his 
conversations with Eckermann (1825) he remarks: 

‘ We cannot deny that he has many brilliant qualities, 
but he is wanting in — love. He loves his i*eaders and 
his fellow-poets as little as he loves himself, and thus 
we may apply to him the maxim of the Apostle — 

" Though I speak with the tongues of men and angels 
and have not love, I am become as sounding brass and 
a tinkling cymbal". . . . He is defident in love, and 
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therefore will never produce the effect which he 
ought’ 

Rbfbrknobs. — XIII. 1. — W, H. Brookfield, S&rmantf p. 96. 

J. J, Blunt, Plain p. 11. F. St. John Corbett, 

The Preacher a Fear, p. 47. 

* And if I know all mysteries and knowledge, but have not love, 

I am nothing. —I Cok. xiii. 2 . 

‘Somehow,* says James Snietham, referring to De 
y uincey, ‘ there is a Divine instinct within us which de- 
cides that pre-eminence — using the term in its final 
sense — .shall not be given to mere intellectual strength 
and prowess.’ 

RsFERENOEfl. — XIII. 2. — H. M. Bate, Church Family Netoa- 
paper^ vol. xiv. p. 776. Expositor (4th Series), vol. vii. p. 7 ; 
ibid, vol. X, p. 124 ; ibid, (6th Series), vol. i. p. 144. 

ST. PAUL'S VIEW OP SACRIFICE 

* Though I give my body to be burned, and have not charity, 

It piofiteth me nothing.’— i Cor. xiii. 3. 

It has been pointed out that St. Paul, when he wmte. 
Though I give my body to he burned^ and havej^ 
'iint love^ it profiteth me nothing, may have had an 
actual historical incident in view. A story i.s told by 
classical writers of an embassy sent to Augustus by 
Porus, an Indian king, attached to which was a 
fanatic who, under cireumstances of which we have no 
information, publicly burnt himself at Athens. His 
tomb, according to Plutarch, was one of the sights of 
the city. It bore the inscription ‘ Zarmanochegas, 
the Indian from Bargosa, who after the fashion of his 
Indian forefathers made himself immortal, died here *. 

‘ Now, Zarmanochegas is evidently the same word as 
Iramana-Karja, which means “ teacher of the ascetics,'' 
and shows that its owner was not Braham, but 
Buddhist ; while Bargosa may be taken as identical 
with Barygoza, a city in which we know Buddhism 
flourished at the beginning of the Christian era. 
What more likely than that Paul, whose eye had been 
attracted by the inscription “ To the unknown God,” 
should have seen this also, and should have heard the 
story of the strange self-immolation which was still 
fresh in the minds of men ? ’ 

Mr. Beard describes this as the only meeting-point 
that exists between Buddhism and (Christianity, and 
it may well be that this exit by the gate of fire drew 
the thoughts of St Paul. For the practice of suicide 
was hardly Greek, and took easier ways than through 
the flames. The death would thus be a wonder — a 


first demand even in its fall is for justice; though 
St. Paul declares that he is not ashamed 6f the 
Gospel of Christ, because fii*8t of all it revdals the 
righteousness of God from faith to faith, yet it is 
the love of the Atonement that draws us out of the 
dreary years of routine and of sin, and gives us power 
to become true sons of God. 

II. And now that we have fairly entered the 
political period of Christianity, whose watchword is 
charity, it is well to consider what self-sacrifice really 
is. It is not lavish giving. Though, says the Apostle, 
I give all my goods to leed the poor, and have not 
love, it profiteth me nothing. A man whose whole 
income appears in subscription lists may or may not 
be chaiitaole. In the war between the haves and the 
have-nots many will give lavishly to put off the day 
of reckoning. But what is sui rendered from lear is 
not charity. Others, again, give from a sense of duty ; 
they understand that they ought to paii; with one- 
tenth of their incomes ; perhaps there is a lurking 
thought somewhere that God may prosper their 
business if they give Him some small share, but 
neither duty nor calculation is love. We believe 
there are in the Christian Church, that to-day looks 
so dead, so comfortable, so utterly deaf to its call, 
many thousand souls of the true Israel seeking to be 
led from the house of bondage. But their Moses will 
not put giving first. Love is fiist — that love which 
can be learned nowhere but at the Cross. The Gospel 
is the reinstatement of love, and love is maintained 
only by the sacrifice. Philanthropy is very popular, 
but it is only an outer energy, and it has been well 
said that a virtue which is fashionable is next door to 
iK'ing out of fashion. Love is the condition of the 
Christian disentanglement. 

Neither is voluntary suffering the true self-sacrifice. 
Love will find the way to its own expression. There 
will be no need to seek occasions of sacrifica If we 
but look where next to plant our foot, weshall indue 
time discover all the length and all the winding of the 
way. 

ill. We shall thus come to understand the life of 
St. Paul in its sweetness, in its greatness, in its pain 
— the life of constant suffering and constant triumph, 
the life that ever heard and never left unheeded the 
call to bohds and afflictions, the life that did not 
hurry to useless pains and unasked renunciations, the 


wonder apparently heroic, but on deeper reflection 
alike vain and cowardly. 

St Paul's devotion was unbroken ; but he testified 
that saciifice by itself is nothing. The sacrifice which 
is the imitation of Christ must be moved by love, and 
must seek a worthy end. Sacrifice ana offering 
Thou wouldst not, applies to all such purfioseless 
and theatrical displays. The great oblation which 
is our example as well as our propitiation, and his 
own daily dying, were of another order. 

I. Why did (Christ die ? There is no difficulty in 
saying that He died for love. Tmce the life-giving 
river to its fountain-head, and we see it spring in 
everlasting love. Though the deep human heart's 


life that loved and was loved back, the life of a 
surrender that smoked day and night like the perfumes 
on the altar. And when all the years are full, when 
much has been attained, accomplished, foregone, we 
shall hear the last solemn call. My son, give Me 
thine heart, and go forth to our creating, redeeming, 
sanctifying God, to the church of the firstborn, whose 
names are written in heaven, and to Jesus. — W. 
Robertson Nicoli., Ten Minute Sermons^ p. 178. 

Referbnobb.— XIII. 3. — H. Jones, A LmU in London, ^ 
184. Expositor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 326. 

* Love suffereth long, and is kind .’*— 1 Cor. xiii. 4. 
Trying to be kind and honest seems an affair too 
simple and too inconsequential for gentlemen of our 
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heroic mould ; we had rather set ourselves to some- 
thing bold, arduous, and conclusive ; we had rather 
found a schism or suppress a heresy, cut off a hand or 
mortify an appetite. But the task before us is rather 
one of microscopic fineness, and the heroism required 
is that of patience. To be honest, to be kind — to 
earn a little and to spend a little less, to make upon 
the whole a family happier for his presence, to re- 
nounce when that shall be necessary and not emn 
bi tiered, to keep a few friends but these without 
capitulation — above all, on the same grim condition, 
to keep friends with himself — here is a task for ail 
that a man has of fortitude and delicacy. — R. ‘L. 
Stkvenson, in A Christmaa Sermon. 

* Love envieth oot’—i Cor. xiii. 4. 

‘Swiff/ says Dr. Johnson, ‘seems to have wasted life 
in discontent, by the rage of neglected pride, and the 
languishment of unsatisned desire. He is querulous 
and fastidious, arrogant and malignant ; he scarcely 
speaks of himself but with indignant lamentations, 
or of others but with insolent superiority when he is 
gay, and with angry contempt when he is gloomy.’ 


selfish enjoyment, it is not the illusion of a coarse 
passion. He who loves gives himself above Idl ; in 
its final expression, love is sacrifice. Therefore be 
alone is the true lover who sacrifices his rest, his 
ioys, his fortune and if need be, life itself, for the 
being whom he ought to love on earth or in heaven. 
Those who marry ought to surrender themselves as 
the priest does in his sacred office, with devotion, 
with self-abandonment — with joy, indeed, but with a 
solemn joy, which is closely akin to resignation, and 
which accepts suffering beforehand.’ — Lettees ds 
L’Abb^ Peebeyve (edition of 1908), p. 98. 

‘ Beareth all things . . . endureth all things.’ — 1 Cor. xul 7. 
‘ The many ties of acquaintance and friendship which, 
I have, or think I have in life, I have felt along the 
lines, and they are almost all of them of such frail 
contexture, that I am sure they would not stand the 
breath of the least adverse breeze of fortune. But 
from you, my ever dear Sir,* wiites Burns in 1787 to 
William Nicol, * I look with confidence for the apos- 
tolic love that shall wait on me through good report 
and bad report* 


• la oct pnflhd up. — x Cor, xiu. 4. 

Those whom their virtue restrains from deceiving 
others, are often disposed by their vanity to deceive 
themselves. — Johnson, Life of Blachmore. 

Rbfbrekobs. — XIIL 4. — C. Ferren, Smnon Outlinet, p. 
333. F. Bourdillon, Plain Sermons for Fcmti/y Reading (2nd 
Series), p. 84. Expositor (fith Series), vol. ix. p. 222. XIII. 
4^7-— Ibid, (4th Series), vol. ix. p. 88. XIII. 4-8.— H. Elvet 
Lewis, Preacker^s Magaanne^ vol. xlx. p. 393. XIII. 4-13. — 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. Hi. p. 36. D. L. Moody, The 
Fulness of the Gospel, p. 90. 

* Is not easily provoked.*— i Cor. xni. 5. 

* Love,* says George Eliot, ‘ has a habit of saying 
“never mind ** to angry self, who, sitting down for the 
nonce in the lower place, by-and-by gets used to it* 

Thebe is no safer test of greatness than the faculty 
of letting mortifying words and insults pass unheeded, 
and of ascribing them, like many other mistakes, to the 
weakness and ignorance of the speaker — merrty, as 
it were, perceiving without feeling them.* — Schopen- 
hauee. 

* Thinketfa no evil.’— x Cor. xiii. 5. 

Chabity is generous ; it runs a risk willingly, and in 
spite of a hundred successive experiences, it thinks no 
evil at the hundred-and-first. We must be knowingly 
rash, that we may not be like the clever ones of this 
world, who never forget their own interests. — Amieu 

‘ Rejoiceth not in iniquity.’— x Cor. xin. 6. 

‘I HOLD it a crime,* says Caleb Garth in Middle- 
march, ‘to expose a man’s sin, unless I’m clear it 
must be done to save the innocent* 

Hepbebncbs. — XIII. 6.— Archbishop Temple, Chridian 
World Pulpit, vol. xlvl, p. 241. XIII. 6. — C. S. Horne, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. Iv. p. 408. 


CoLBEiJDGE makes the words ‘ beareth all things ’ the 
motto for the following lines on Forbearance : — 

Gently I took that which ungently came. 

And without scorn forgave : — Do thou the same. 

A wrong done to thee think a cat’s-eye spark 
Thou wouldst not see, were not thine own heart dark. 
Thine own keen sense of wrong that thirsts for sin, 

Fear that 

‘ Believeth all thiogs, hopeth aU things.’—! Cor. xiii. 7. 

A FBiEND is one who incessantly pays us the compli- 
ment of expecting all the virtues from us, and who 
can appreciate them in us. — T hoekau. 

CoMPAEE Cleante’s outburst in Tartuffe (Act i Scene 
5):_ 

Our age, my brother, has made plain to us 
Some who may serve as glorious exemplars. . 

No trumpeters of virtue they ; you mark 
No vaunt intolerable in their lives ; nay more. 

Their piety is human, reasonable. 

They blame not all we do, for that, they deem. 

Smacks overmuch of arroCgnnt pretence, 

So, leaving proud words to the lips of othlsrs, 

They make their actiontt a reproof to ours. 

They build not on appearances of evil, 

And quick are they to judge well of their neighbours. 

No faction lurks in them, no sly intrigue, 

'rheir only care is to live well and true. 

They do not run the sinner harshly down, 

But keep their hatred for the sin alone* 

These, tnese the men for me ! That’s the true lift. 

Tliat’s the example for us all to follow. 

* Endureth eU things .’— x Cor. xiii. 7. 

It is not true that love makes all things eaw* it 
makes us choose what is difficult — G koeob Exiot 
Felix Holt, ch. xlix. 

* Love never failetb.’— x Cor. xiii. 8. 


< Love w . . endureth all things.’-^i Coe. xiu. 7. < Ip you want a person’s faults,* says Stevenson in his 

Writing to a young friend on marriage, Henri Per- essay on Thoreau, * go to those who love him. They 
rev ve said : ‘ Love is not pleasure, it is not a mere will not tell you, but they know. And herein lie tlw 
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magnanimous coura^ of love, that it endures this 
knowledge without ^ange.’ 

Rbpbrences. — XIII. 7. — H. D. M. Spence, Voica and 
Silericesy p. 197. Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. xxvii. No. 1617. 
Expositor (Gth Series), vol. v. p. 218. XIII. 8. — T. F. Crosse, 
Sermons, p. 67. Xlil. 8-10. — T. G. Bonney, Sermons on St^ne 
of the Questions of the Day, p. 50. XIII. 8-12. — J. Bowstead, 
Practical Sermons, vol. ii. p. 162. 

WMAt LASTS 

‘ Whether there be prophecies, thfey shall fail ; whether there 
be tonnes, they shall cease ; whether there be knowledge, 
it shall vanish away. . . . And now abideth faith, hope, 
chanty, these three. . . .’ — i Cor. xiii. 8, 13. 

Wk discern the run of the Apostle’s thought best by 
thus omitting the intervening verses and connecting 
these two. The part omitted is but a buttress of 
what has been stated in the former of our two verses ; 
and when we thus unite them there is disclosed plainly 
the Apostle’s intention of contrasting two sets of 
things, three in each. The point mainly intended by 
the contrast is the transiency of the one and the per- 
manence of the other. 

I. What will Drop Away. — Paul answers, * pro- 
phecies, tongues, knowledge ’. All our present modes 
of apprehension and of utterance are transient, and 
will be left behind. (1) Knowledge shall cease be- 
cause the perfect will absorbs into itself the imperfect, 
as the inrushing tide will obliterate the little pools 
in the rocks on the seashore. (2) Knowledge will 
pass because here it is indirect, and there it will be 
immediate. * We shall know face to face,’ which is 
what philosophers call by intuition. (3) Modes of 
utterance will cease. With new experiences will come 
new methods of communication ; as a man can 
speak, and a beast can only growl or bark. 

II. What will Last? — ‘So then abideth these 
three, faith, hope, love.’ The two latter come out of 
the former, and without it they are nought, and it 
without them is dead. (1) Faith breeds hope. There 
is the difference between earthly ho[>e.s and Christian 
people’s hopes. The one basis on which men can 
rest is trust in Jesus Christ, His word. His love, 
His power, and for the heavenly future, in His Re- 
surrection and present glory. (2) Faith, in like 
manner, is the parent of love The abiding of all 
three is eternal abiding, and there is a heavenly as 
well as an earthly fomi of faith and hope as well as 
of love. 

III. What Follows from all this ? — (1) I^^t us be 
quite sure that we understand what this abiding love 
is. Paul’s notion of love is the response of the human 
love to the Divine, which Divine is received into 
the heart by simple faith in Jesus Christ. (2) Let us 
take this great thought of the pennanence of faith, 
hope, and love as being the highest conception that 
we can form of our future condition. (3) Let us 
shape our lives in accordance with these certainties. — 

A. Maclaren, Triumphant Certainties, p, 162. 

Rbpbrrnoes. — XIII. 8 13. — A. Maclaren, Expositums of 
Eolty Scripture— Corinthians, p. 186. 
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* For we know in part**— i Cor. xiiu 9* 

< Now I know in part*— x Coa. xxii. xa. 

Bishop Kino of Lincoln wrote, in his paper on 
Clerical Studies : — . 

‘ This conviction of our own ignorance is one of the 
most prominent and valuable features in the system 
of Bishop Butler. 

‘ It is after all only what St Paul has told us, that 
we know in pai*t (e/c pepov^ yap ycpcoaKop^v)- But 
it was the forgetfulness of this which led to the 
weakness of' the great systems of the schoolmen in 
the Middle Ages. Th^ were tempted by the desire 
for intellectual scientific completeness to add con- 
necting pieces of their own invention, instead of, as 
Ix)rd Bacon says, being content to have bi*eaks and 
chasms in their system, and to cry out, “O the depth 
of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of 
God I how unsearchable are His judgments, and His 
ways past finding out I ” It is the forgetfulness of this 
condition of partial knowledge which has placed the 
modern Roman Church in such a perilous position, 
allowing herself to be led on by the populai* desire to 
have everything defined and made plain, “ howbeit,” 
as Hooker said, “ oftentimes more plain than true ”. 

* This seems to me to be most important for us to 
remember in the Church of England at the present 
time, with the pressure of modem Romanism on the 
one side, and trie desire for secular scientific know- 
ledge on the other. We must not be afraid to say, 
apn yivdocTKco €K pepov^y and one of the best 
ways, I think, to be convinced of one’s ignorance is 
to try to know. 

‘ It is a matter not for pride but for thankfulness 
that hitherto the clergy of the Chui-ch of England 
have been better educated than the clergy of any 
other part of Christendom, but from different causes 
it is an obvious fact that men are now being ordained 
who have not had the same opportunities, which ino.st 
of us had, of knowing how much there is that they 
do not know. It is more than ever, therefore, im- 
portant that we should all continue reading, that we 
may preserve the condition so favourable to true 
humility and be ready for the ^ft of faith. 
this be a watchword for the Church of England, 
apri ycvdxTKco €k fiipov^* — The Love and Wisdom 
of Ood, p. 337. 

Erfeiiences. — XIII. 9. — R. W. Hiley, A Years Sermons, 
vol. i. p. 100. A. Rowland, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
xlix. p. 166. XIII. 10. — H. WindrosB, The Life Victorious, 

p. 66. 

CHRISTIAN MANHOOD 

* When I was a child, I spake as a child, etc.*— x Cor. xiii. ix. 
If there be those among us, who, like the young ruler, 

‘ woi-shipping Christ,’ and ‘loved ’ by Him, and obey- 
ing His commandments from their youth up, yet 
cannot but be ‘ sorrowful * at the thought of giving 
up their pleasant visions, their childish idolatries, 
and their bright hopes of earthly hap[)iness, such L 
bid be of good cheer, and take courage. What is it 
your Saviour requires of you, more than will also be 
exacted from you by that hard and evil master, who 
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desires vour ruin? Christ bids you give up the 
world ; but will not, at any rate, the world soon give 
up you ? Can you keep it, by being its slave ? Will 
not he, whose creature of temptation it is, the prince 
of the world, take it from you, whatever he at present 
promises ? What does your Lord require of you, but 
to look at all things as they really are, to account 
them merely as His instruments, and to believe that 
good is good because He wills it, that He can bless 
as easily by hard stone as by bread, in the desert as 
in the fruitful field, if we have faith in Him who 
gives us the true bread from heaven ? Daniel and 
his friends were princes of the royal house of David ; 
they were ‘ children well favoured, and skilful in all 
wisdom, cunning in knowledge, and understanding 
science ' ; yet they had faith to refuse even the literal 
meat and drink given them, because it was an idol’s 
sacrifice, and God sustained them without it. For 
ten days of trial they lived on pulse and water ; yet 
‘at the end,’ says the sacred record, ‘ their counten- 
ances appeared fairer and fatter in flesh than all the 
children which did eat the portion of the king’s 
meat ’. Doubt not, then. His power to bring you 
through any difficulties, who gives you the command 
to encounter them. He has showed you the way ; 
He gave up the home of His mother Mary to *be 
about His Father’s business,’ and now He but bids 
you take up after Him the cross which He bore for 
you, and ‘fill up what is wanting of His afflictions in 
your flesh ’. Be not afraid — it is but a pang now and 
then, and a struggle ; a covenant with your eyes, and 
a fasting in the wilderness, some calm habitual watch- 
fulness and the hearty effort to obey, and all will be 
well. Be not afraid. He is most gracious, and will 
bring you on by little and little. There is nope like 
unto the God of Jeshuiun, who rideth upon the 
heaven in thy help, and in His excellency on the sky. 
The Eternal Gocl is thy refuge, and underneath are 
the everlasting ai'ms. He knows no variableness, 
neither shadow of turning ; and when we outgrow our 
childhood, we but approach, however feebly, to His 
likeness, who has no youth nor age, who has no pas- 
sions, no hopes, nor feai-s, but who loves truth, purity, 
and mercy, and who Hs supremely blessed, because He 
is supremely holy, — J. H. Newman, fix)m the Sermon 
an uhristian Manhood, 

* When 1 was a child, 1 spake as a child, 1 felt as a child, I 
thought as a child.'— x Cor. xiii. ix. 

O WHAT a wilderness were this sad world. 

If man were always man, and never child. 

— Hartley Coleridgs. 


at by the old women. . . . Alfis ! I had all the aim* 
plicity, all the docility of the little child, but none 
of the child’s habits. I never thought as a child, 
never had the language of a child 

Compare Wordsworth's lines written upon visiting 
Milton’s rooms at Cambridge : — 

Yea, our blind Poet, who in his later day 
Stood almost single ; uttering odious truth— 
Darkness before and danger’s voice behind. 

Soul awful — if the earth has ever lodged 
An awful soul — I seemed to see him here 
Familiarly, and in his scholar's dress 
Bounding before me, yet a stripling youth— 

A hoy, no better, with his rosy cheeks 
Angelical, keen eye, courageous look, 

And conscious step of purity and pride. 

‘ Looking back upon all this period of his early years,* 
says Sainte-Beuve, ‘Gibbon is careful to point out 
that the golden age of life’s morning, which all praise, 
never existed for him, and that he “ never knew the 
happiness of childhood I have already noted the 
same thing with regard to Volney. Those who have 
lacked such maternal care, the early bloom and blossom 
of tender affection, the varied charm which imbues 
our early impressions, are more easily detached from 
the religious feeling than other people.’ 

* Now that 1 am become a man, I have put away childish 
things.' — I Cor. xui. xx. 

‘ Do as a child but when thou art child,’ says Sir 
Thomas Browne in his Christian Morals^ ‘and ride 
not on a reed at twenty. He who hath not taken 
leave of the follies of his youth, and in his maturer 
state scai’ce got out of that division, disproportion- 
ately divideth his days, crowds up the latter part of 
his life, and leaves too narrow a comer for the age of 
wisdom.’ Again, in his Religio Medici (l 42), he 
observes sadly ; ‘ I find in my confirmed age the same 
sins I discovered in my youth ; I committed many 
then because I was a child ; and because I commit 
them still, I am yet an infant. Therefore I perceive 
a man may be twice a child, before the days of 
dotage.’ 

In his Walden^ Thoreau tells of a vigorous Canadian 
wood-chopper who came to him. ‘But the in- 
tellectual and what is called spiritual man ^ him 
were slumbering as in an infant Hp had been in- 
structed only in that innocent and ineffectual way in 
which the Catholic priests teach the aborigines, by 
which the pupil is never educated to the degree of 
consciousness, but only to the d^pree of trust and 
reverence, and a child is not made a man, but kept 
a child’ 


Horace Walpole used to say that Gray ‘ was never 
a boy,’ and Coleridge confesses that at school ‘I 
became a dreamer, and acquired an indisposition to 
all bodily activity ; and I was fretful, and inordinately 
passionate ; and as I c6uld not play at anything, and 
was slothful, I was despised and hated by the Ixjys ; 
and because I could read and spell, and had, I may 
truly say, a memory and understanding forced into al- 
most unnatural ripeness, I was flattered and wondered 


Compare also the account. Quoted from Rousseau 
in Hazlitt’s essay on ‘ A Sun-dial,’ of how he sat up 
‘ with his father reading romances, when a tey, till 
they were startled by the swallows twittering in their 
nests at daybreak, and the father cried out, half angry 
and ashamed — aliens^ mon file ; je ewie plus enfant 
que toi* 

Compare Goldsmith’s lines on Italy in The Trath 
eller : — 
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Here may be seen, in bloodless pomp arrayed, 

The paste-board tHumpb and the cavalcade ; 
Processions iorm’d for piety and love, 

A mistress or a saint in every grave. 

By sports like these are all their cares beguiled, 

The sports oi children satisfy the child. 

It were well if none remained boys all their lives; 
but what is more common than the sight of grown 
men, talking on political or moral or religious sub- 
jects in that ofF-nand, idle way which we signify by 
the word unreal t ‘ That they simply do not know 
what they are talking of,* is the spontaneous, silent 
i*emark of any man of sense who hears them. — New- 
man, The Idea of a University, p. xvii. 

References. — XIlI. 11. — J. Martineau, Endeavours After 
the Christian Life (2ud Series), p. 78. Bishop Bethell, Ser~ 
mom, vol. ii. p. 199. H. S. Holland, QW, and New, p. 181. 
T. Arnold, Sermom, vol. iv. pp. 8 and 16. J. S. Maver, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. liii. p. 318. T. Arnold, Sermom, 
vol. ii. p. 31. Expositor (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 470; ibid. 
(7th Series), vol. vi. p. 26. 

THROUGH A GLASS DARKLY 
* For now we seie through a glasa, darkly ; but then face to 
face : now 1 know in part ; but then anal! I know even as 
also I am known.* — i Cor. xiii. 12. 

'This fragment of Inspiration a})peai’s in the Revised 
Version thus : ‘ For now we see in a mirror, darkly ; 
but then face to face : now I know in paii; ; but then 
shall I know even as also I have been known *, Some 
critics, however, prefer another and fuller rendering ; 

‘ For now we see by means of a mirror, darkly, or in 
a riddle ; but then face to face : now I know in pait ; 
then shall I fully know even as also I was fully known*. 
But it is an open question whethei* the reference made 
is to a medium of silver or polished metal which 
can only reflect objects, or to that of thin horn or 
pellucid stone used by the ancients. No matter, 
each figure admirably illustrates the thought of the 
writer. 

L The imperfection of the present is the first 
thought brought out in this passage. The medium 
of our vision is now defective. Nature is a mirror 
which reflects God ; but the primal transgression has 
shattered it, so that it now gives but misty or dis- 
torted views of Him. The Bible, too, is as full a 
revelation of God as it can be ; but its representa- 
tions, albeit very sublime, are necessarily figurative, 
and therefore contain truth only in a relative form. 
So of nearly all the Divine facts. There is, however, 
one fact — ‘ the faithful saying, worthy of all accepta- 
tion* — which shines Orilliantly on its holy pages as 
noontide sun on cloudless skies (1 Tim. l 15). The 
capacity of our mind is also now limited. Were 
the medium never so perfect, we could take but slight 
advant€^e of it, because we are, in a mental and moral 
sense, like the man whose blindness was only half 
healed, and who, when asked by Jesus what he saw, 
replied, ‘I see men as trees walking*. Sin has so 
weaken^ and darkened our mind, that we often call 
good evil, and evil good. We now see by means of 
a piece of burnished metal, or through a plate of 
horn or translucent stone; consequently, we know 


only in part ; and a child may ask a question which 
a philosopher could not answer. 

II. But the perfection of the future is what we 
look forward to. The vision will then be unob- 
structed. It will be as immediate as the ‘ mouth to 
mouth ’ with which the I AM spoke to the leader of 
Israel (Num. xa 8). ‘Face to face* ‘This is,* as 
an eloquent divine remarks, ‘the beatific vision* — 
absolutely clear and direct A thick cloud necessarily 
intervened between Jehovah and Moses; but how 
the latter yearned to see the face of the former! 
(Exod. XXXIII. 18) To grant suA a request would 
have proved fatal to the beholder. Not so in the 
reat future. Oh what transporting views will then 
e had of God I When the angels n*ont His throne, 
they veil their faces with their wings ; but the re- 
deemed and glorified have no wings. With God and 
them it is ‘ face to face * : no cloud on His face ; no 
veil on theii*s I And, if they see God thus in heaven, 
what can hinder them from seeing their friends ‘face 
to face ’ there, and knowing them again ? The mind 
will then be perfected. ‘ Now,* we ave known of God 
rather than He is known of us ; ‘then,’ God will be 
fully known by us ; yet not so fully as He knows us, 
because His knowledge of us is absolutely complete 
from the beginning, whereas our knowledge of Him 
will ever progressive. We shall spend the golden 
ages of the great future in the rapt contemplation 
of His infinite perfections as exhibited in the face of 
Jesus Christ, ^fhere will be no mysteries then : the 
full-orbed light of eternity will illumine all worlds, 
all beings, and all things. 

MYSTERY 
1 Cor. xiii. 12 . 

I. It has ever been a mark of Christianity that 
it kept men alive to the mysteries around them. 
The souls that have drunk most deeply of the Chris- 
tian doctrine are the souls who have most felt the 
mystery of life. And yet, perhaps, thei’e never was 
a time in which the sense of mystery was less present 
than to-day. How far that dying out of the 
mysterious may be traced to the decline of living 
faith is a question that might admit of much discus- 
sion. But there are other causes which I should like 
to indicate. (1) One is the tyranny of facts under 
which we live. There is no man more apt to be blind 
to the great mysteries than the speci^ist, and this 
is pre-eminently the age of specialism. (2) And then 
again this is an age of machinery, and there is little 
mystery in a machina ‘ So many hundred hands in 
this mill,’ says Charles Dickens in Ha/rd Times, ‘ so 
many hundred horse steam power. It is known, to 
the force of a single pound -weight, what the engine 
will do. . . . There is no mystery in it* (8) And 
then this is an age of travel The world is explored 
into its darkest corners. Knowledge has come, and 
perhaps a little wisdom with it ; but the older sense 
of the world’s mystery has ^one. 

IL I think, then, l^t it is supremely important in 
these times that we should .enaeavour to Keep alive 
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the sense of mystery. And I am sure that the Lord 
Jesus Christ ^ways meant it to have large room in 
His disciples’ hearts. (1) Think, for example, of 
what our Lord meant by unl)elief. * Why are ye 
fearful, O ye of little faith ?* Had they only felt the 
mystery of the Divine, touching and girding even the 
waters, they had been less disquieted out at 
•ea That was what Jesus meant by unbelief ; not a 
mind that denies, but a spirit that disowns. (2) 
And then you remember that other declai’ation : 
'Except ye become as little children’. You cannot 
even see the kingdom of God unless within you is the 
, heai't of childhood, and all things are mysterious to 
the child. 

HI. It is notable, too, that Jesus deepened the 
mystery of everything He touched. (1) Take one of 
His leading words like life, for instance When I 
think ot what life meant in the old pagan world, how 
shallow it was, how sensuous and snort, and when I 
compare that with the life that is in Christ I feel at 
once how the mystery of life is deepened in passing 
tiiroiigh the hands of Jesus Christ. (2) Or take the 
thought oi death. Christ has illumined death ; but 
lias He banished its mystery ? He hath taken away 
its sting, but deepened its mystery. (8) Take the 
thought of Ood. God was a Sovereign once, now 
He is Father, and there ai*e more mysteries in Father- 
hood than in Kingship. Christ has intensified the 
mystery of God.— G. H. Morrison, Sunrise: Ad- 
dresses from a City Pulpit, p. 12. 

‘ For we now bot see in a mirror, darkly.’— i Cor. xiii. r a. 

In his essay on Clough’s poems, Bagehot describes 
how 'the best of us . . . strive, more or less, to 
“make the best of both worlds”. We know that 
the invisible world cannot be duly discerned, or per- 
fectly appreciated. We know that we see as in a 
glass darkly, but still we look on the glass. We 
TOme to ourselves some ima^e which we ^ow to be 
incomplete, which piobably is in part untrue, which 
we try to improve day by day, of which we do not 
deny the defects — but which nevertheless is our “ all ” ; 
which we hope, when the accounts are taken, may be 
found not utterly unlike the unknown reality. This 
is, as it seems, the best religion for finite ^ings, liv- 
ing, if we may say so, on the very edge of two dis- 
similar worlds, on the very line of which the infinite, 
unfathomable sea sur^s up, and just where the queer 
little bay of this world ends, we count the pebbles on 
the shore, and image to ourselves as best we may the 
secrets of the great deep.’ 

Most men’s minds are dim mirrors, in which all 
truth is seen, as St. Paul tells us, darkly ; ^s is the 
fault most common and most fatal ; dulness of heart 
and mistiness of sight, increasing to utter hardness 
and blindness ; Satan breathing upon the glass, so 
that if we do not sweep the mist laboriously away, it 
will take no image. — R uskim, Stones of Ven/ioe fin. 
8 ). 

To be entirely just in our estimate of other ages is 
not difBcuIt — it is impossible. Even what is passing 


in our presence we see but through a glass darkly. 
The mind as well as the eye adds something of its 
own, before an image, even of the clearest object, can 
be painted upon it — F roude, pn The Dmolution of 
the Monasteries. 

Nkwton, Pascal. Hossuet, Racine, and FAielon, that 
18 to say, the most enlightened men on earth, in the 
most philosophical of all ages, and in the full vigour 
of their spirit and their age, have believed in Jesus 
Christ ; while the great Conde, on his death-bed, 
repeated these noble words, ‘Yes, we shall see God 
as He is, face to face — Vauvenaroues. 

* Now I know in part’ — i Cor. xiii. la* 

I WArr and wonder : long ago 
TTiis wonder was my constant quest, 

Wonder at our environing. 

And at myself within the ring : 

Still that abides with me, some quest 
Before my footsteps seems to lie. 

But quest of what I scarcely know. 

Life itself makes no reply : 

A quest for naught that earth supplies, 

This is our life’s last compromise. 

— W. Bell Scott. 

To the Minnow eveiy cranny and pebble, and quality 
and accident, of its little native Creek may have become 
familiar : but does the Minnow understand the Ocean 
Tides and periodic Currents, the Trade-winds and 
Monsoons, and Moon’s Eclipes ; by all of which the 
condition of its little Creek is I'egulated, and may, 
from time to time (unmiraculously enough) be quite 
overset and revers^ ? Such a minnow is Man ; his 
Creek this planet Earth ; his Ocean the immeasureable 
Ah nis Monsoons and periodic Currents the mysteri- 
ous Course of Providence through iEons of dSons. — 
Carlyle, Sartor Resartus (in. 8). 

'Madam,’ Samuel Rutherford wrote once to Lady 
Eenmure, ' ye must go in at heaven’s gates, and your 
book in your hand, still learning.’ 

RBrBRBNon.— XIII. 12.— Bishop Bickenrteth, Srnnom, 
p. 60. J. Gumming, Penny Pulpit, No. 1606, p. 186. J. 
Stalker, Chrietian World Pulpit, vol. liv. p. 10. J. C. hL 
Bellew, Sormone, vol. i. p. 164. Spurgeon, Sormone, vol. xviL 
No. 1002. Llewelyn Daviee, TAs Purpoee Ood, p. 80. Ex- 
positor (6tb Series), vol. iv, p, 382 ; ibid, voL L p. 462 ; ML 
(Oth Seriee), voL x. p. 368. 

THE GEOMETRY OP LIFE 

'And now abideth faith, hope, diarify, theae three ; hut the 
greatest of these is charity.'— i Cor. xiil 13. 

It is a deep saying of the Greek philosopher Plato 
that ^ God {^metrises And this means that Crod 
is the grand Geometrician of the Universe and has 
constructed it on geometrical principlea 
A complete life is geometrical. It is a triangle, 
and its t^e sides are Work, Love, and Religion. 
They must all be there, and if one of them be lik- 
ing, the triangle is broken, the life is incomplete. 

I. Work. — This is the base of the triangle. It is 
the foundation of life. Work is a necessity, and it 
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is a sacred thing. Here I would specially address 
young men, and I would say to you : Recognise the 
sacredncss of your work, whatever it may be, and 
accept it as God’s appointment, as the work which 
He has given you to do. I know that you are often 
discoumged because it seems so trivial and common- 
place, because it has so little outcome and offers 
so little prospect of promotion. But recognise it as 
the will of God concerning you, and you will find it 
transfigured and invested with a new significance. 

Quiet acceptance of the lot which God in His 
providence has appointed to us, and faithful perform- 
ance of the work, often so hard and distasteful, which 
He has given us to do — that is the way to a largei* 
heritage and a loftier service. 

II, Love. — ^ Work alone is not enough. Even if it be 
not mei*e drudgery, it is a selfish thing, so we must bring 
in Love. Love carries us out of ourselves ; it re- 
deems our lives from ‘ miserable aims that end with 
self,’ and makes our work a gracious ministiy. It 
lifts our horizon and broadens our world. 

III. Religion. — This completes the triangle. If 
W ork without Love be drudgery, Love without Re- 
ligion is tragedy. What is the use of loving if it 
must end with a green mound in the churchyard, 
with a tender memory and a vain regret ? 

There comes to my remembrance here an incident 
of my own ministry. Death had suddenly visited a 
home and carried off a little child. It was a cruel 
blow to the poor mother. She was a widow, and the 
little maiden had been the light of her eyes and the 
gladness of her heart. I feared that the sorrow 
would crush her, but she bore up bravely ; and after- 
wards she said to me : ‘ I am sure that I would have 
lost my reason but for the promise of meeting my wee 
lassie again in the Father’s House ’. 

This is the supreme blessing of Religion. It gives 
Love permanence. It teaches us that Death is, in 
St Beniard’s phrase, ‘ the Gate of Life ’. It draws 
a.side the veil and discovers to us the broad and 
beautiful world of Eternity, and the Holy City where 
the inhabitant never says, ‘ I am sick,’ and no mourners 
go about the streets, and the Father^s House where 
there are many mansions and where, by the mercy of 
Jesus, we shall all meet again on the eternal Sabbath 
morning. — David Smith, Man's Need of Ood, p. 
15 . 

LOVE 

* And now abideth faith, hope, love, these three ; but the 
greatest of these is love.’— x Cor. xiii. 13. 

’Lhe whole civilised world has come round — at any 
rate, in theory — to the teaching of St Paul. The 
verdict of the popular magazine of to-day is, that 
cleverness may be a great thing, and learning a great 
thing, but a greater than these is Love. Pick up a 
philosophical treatise on ethics, and, in a move cum- 
bix>us style, you will find the same thing saii. What 
comes out as the ultimate basis of conduct in such 
books? Is it not Altruism? But Altruism, after 
all, is but a cumbrous name for Love, and was taught 
the world by Christ, and therefore the verdict of the 


ethical treatise is the verdict of St. Paul. Or take 
again practical life. Let a man be kind-hearted and 
generous, and there is nothing that he is not forgiven 
to-day. The popular verdict of the day is that 
sobriety is a great thing and honesty is a great thing, 
but ‘ a greater than these is Love *. And if this is so 
with regard to man’s opinion of man, it is even more 
forcibly true with regard to man’s opinion of God. 

I. What has Love Done? — The old-world stories 
of the Bible are but the beginning of all the stories 
of self-sacrifice endured by father for children, by 
children for father, by brother for brother, and friend 
for friend ; and a great chorus from all nations, and 
kindreds, and people, and tongues cries, ‘ This hath 
Love done Nor is it only the love of relatives and 
of friends. Who is this spare man with the stem, 
severe face who is searching the arches of London 
with his lantern ? This is Lord Shaftesbury. Again, 
what is this which comes looming up before us to- 
day ? Why do I speak of the Cross as it stands up 
clearer and clearer before our eyes? Because what 
the Cross gives is the most overwhelming answer to 
our question, ‘ This hath Love done, this ! ’ 

II. If then Love hath done this. What Is Love? 

(1) The first answer which springs from its manifesta- 
tion in the Cross is, ‘ God is Love ’. (2) And if the 

first thing about Love is that it is Godlike, the 
second follows from the first, and that is, it is inde- 
structible. (3) And thirdly, love is unselfish. 

III. Have we got this Love? — To be without 
Love is to be without God, and to be without God 
is to be lost. The old idea of the ancients was that 
fire was stolen from heaven ; but whether fire was 
stolen from heaven or not. Love only comes from 
heaven. Only by keeping our hearts throbbing with 
His can we truly love. — Bishop Wjnnixgtok-Ingbam, 
Banners of the Christian Faith, p. 82. 

IMPERISHABLE JEWELS 

I Cor. XIII. 13. 

Their order is instructive Faith is the root. Hope 
spring out of faith, what faith believes hope expects. 
And love is the fruit produced by faith and nope. 
All three abide : faith abideth, hope abideth, love 
abideth. 

I. Faith. — Our Lord taught St. Thomas the 
happiness of faith when He said ; ‘ Happy are they 
that have not seen, and yet have believed ’ (St. John 
XX. 29). As to the origin of saving faith, it is of 
God. Its object is Christ and Christ only. Faith is 
the Yes of the heart to the promises and propositions 
of God. 

II. Hope. — God is ‘ the God of hope ’ (Rom. xv. 
13). ‘We are saved in hope' (Rom. vin. 24), t.s., 
hope is the element in which we are saved. 

III. Love.-— ‘ Love is the crown of faith and hope.' 
There are two elements of earthly happiness. I mean, 
if you would be happy in your life you must have 
some one to love, and someming to do. Apply thia 
to spiritual things and you will see how teue it it. 
Some One to love: Christ, Something to do: for 
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Him. Remember this : these three graces are gifts. 
Sorely we may well add St Augustine's prayer to 
our other prayers : ‘ Lord, give what Thou com-/ 
mandest, and command what Thou wilt — F. Harp£b, 
The Preacher's Magazine^ vol. x. p. 660. 

* And now abideth faith, hope, charity.'— z Cor. xni. 13. 

The Americans have many virtues, but they have 
not Faith and Hope. I know no two words whose 
meaning is more lost sight of. We use these words 
as if they were as obsolete as Selah and Amen. — 
Emerson, on Man the Reformer. 

* But the greatest of these is charity.*— x Cor. xin. 13. 

Hope, Faith and lA)ve at God s high altar shine, 
Lamp triple-branched, and fed with oil divine. 

Two of these ti*iple-Iights shall once grow pale, 
They bum without, but Love within the veil. 

— R. C. Trench. 

‘ I SUPPOSE,’ says George Eliot in a letter of 1862 to 
Miss Hennell, ‘no wisdom the world will ever find 
out will make PauTs words obsolete, — “Now abideth 
faith, hope, charity, these three ; but the greatest of 
these is charity , 

A man’s love is the measure of his fitness for good 
or bad company here or elsewhere. — O. W. Holmes, 
Elsie Venner (ch. xvil). 


*lf the trumpet give an uncertain sound, who shall prepare 
himself to the battle ? *— z Cor. xiv. 8 . 

The eighth ^horism in the preface to Bacon's De 
Augmentis Scientiarvm is: ‘Certainty is so essen- 
tial to law, that law cannot even be just without it 
“For if the trumpet give an unceitain sound, who 
shall prepare himself to the battle ? " So if the law 
pve an uncertain sound, who shall prepare to obey 
it? It ought therefore to warn before it strikes.' 

Rxfermnobs. — XIV. 8 . — Penny PulpUy No. 1658, p. 2(>5. 
XIV. 10 . — Bishop Boyd-Carpenter, cSmetian World Pulpit^ 
vol. xlvi. p. 369. XIV. 11.— W. M. Sinclair, Wards from 
8t, PauTs, p. 69. Expositor ( 6 th Series), vol. vll. p. 113. 
XIV. 12 . — George Matheson, Christum World Pulpit^ vol. Ivl. 
p. 155. Expositor ( 6 th Series), vol. ix. p. 437. XIV. 13.— 
H. S. Holland, Vital Values, p. 192. 

* I will pray with the spirit^ and I will pray with the under- 
standing also ; I will sing with the spirit, and I will sing 
with the understanding aiso .*— 1 Cor. xiv. 15 . 

The human mind stands ever in perplexity, demand- 
ing intellect, demanding sanctity, impatient equallv 
of each without the other. — E merson. 

Rbfbrenoes. — XIV. 15. — W. C. Wheeler, Sermone and 
Addresses (2nd Series), p. 19. H. P. Liddou, Sermons on Some 
Words of St. Paul, p. 124. H. Alford, Quebec Chapel Sermons, 
vol. i. p. 34. XIV. 19. — J. M. Neale, Ssrmons Preached in 
SackvUls College Chapel, vol. ii. p. 355. 

THE CHILDLIKE CHARACTER 


References. — XIII. 13. — W. R. Inge, All Saints' Sermons, 
1905-7, p. 20 . L. D. Bevan, Sermons by Welshmen, p. 266. 
T. H. Bell, Persuasions, p, 69. Bishop Winnington-Ingram, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. liii. p. 124. Bishop Bethell, 
Sermons, vol. ii. p. 182. R. Higiubotham, Sermons, p. 193. H. 
Alford, Quebec Chapel Sermons, vol. i. p. 119. F. D. Maurice, 
Sermons, vol. i. p. 219. E. T. J. Marriner, Sermons Preached 
at Lyme Regis, p. 231. R, W. Church, Village Sermons (3rd 
Series), p. 74. A. J. Palmer, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
Iviii. p. 36. Alfred Rowland, The Exchanged Crowns, p. 29. 
R. J. Drummond, Faith's Certainties, p. 235. XIV. — Ex- 
positor ( 6 th Series), vol. vi. p. 391. 

* Follow after love ; and covet earnestly spiritual gifts, but 
rather that ye may prophesy,’— i Cor. xiv. i. 

In his letter to the Governor of Edinburgh Castle 
(12th Sept. 1660), on the Scottish preachers’ objec- 
tions to lay preaching, Cromwell asks ; ‘ Where do you 
find in the Scripture a ground to warrant such an as- 
sertion, That rreaching is exclusively your function ? 
Though an Approbation from men hath order in it, 
and may do well ; yet he that hath no better warrant 
than that, hath none at all. I hope He that as- 
cended up on high may give His gifts to whom He 
pleases. . . * You know who bids us eovet za/rneatly 
ihz heat gifts, but chiefly that we may premheay; 
which the Apostle explains there to be a speaxing to 
instruction and edification and comfort’ 

RarBRSNOBs. — XIV. 1.— J. S. Bartlett, Sermons, p. 156. 
A. J. Palmer, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Iviil. p. 36. XIV. 
2.-— ‘Expositor ( 4 th Series), vol. ix. p. 83. XIV. 3. — Ibid^ 
( 6 th SeriesX P* 7.— H. S. Holland, A 

Lent in London, p . 


* Brethren, be not children in understanding : howbeit in malice 

t>e ye children, but in understanding be men.’ — i Cor. 

XIV. 20. 

‘ Be not children in understanding.’ This text may 
seem by some of us to be not quite in key with a 
great many passages of Scripture with which We are 
familiar. Tne Apostle may even seem to be out of 
sympathy with his Master. Jesus said : ‘ I thknk 
Thee, O Father, that Thou hast hid these things from 
the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto 
babes And He took a little child and set him in 
the midst of them as the type of the true Christian. 

‘ Except ye turn, and become as little children, ye 
shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.' 

What is the reconciliation of the two instiuctions 
to be children and not to be children ? 

I. Let us then begin by asking, What did Christ 
mean by saying that we are to become like children ? 
It is not the goodness of children which our Lord 
praises. It is certain natural qualities of children 
tLit have a sad way of vanishing as we grow older, 
but which, if they are lost, we must do our best to 
recover. What are those qualities ? If we recall the 
circumstances in which our Lord spoke about children, 
we shall at once see that the prayer, ‘ I thank Thee 
that Thou hast hid these things from the wise and 
prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes,’ was 
utter^ after His rejection by the chief priests and 
elders, and of His acceptance by the band of Apostles, 
and it must refer to that And I would ask you, Is 
not one of the most characteristic and delightful 
qualities of children their habit of looking straight 
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at what is before them and Judging it to the best of 
their power, without prejudice or fear of consequence, 
on ’ts merits? A child’s candour and simplicity 
sometimes, by clashing with our polite conventions, 
causes momentary annoyance, but it is, in essence, a 
most valuable quality, as we cannot deny even while 
we suffer from it And it is this childlike quality 
in the Apostles which distinguishes them from the 
Pharisees and enables them to receive the new revela- 
tion of Christ. 

Now this sincerity, this true thinking and plain 
speaking, which is natural to children, often tends to 
be worn away as we leave childhood behind us, by the 
proper and natural desire to stand well with the little 
world of society, politics, or religion in which W( 
happen to move, and, if so, it must be recovei'ed, and 
we have to set it before us as a virtue to be attained ; 
we have to turn and become in this respect once more 
like little children. 

IL And the second childlike cjuality which also we 
must labour to get back again is absence of self-im< 
portance. You will remember that our Lord’s put- 
ting the little child in the midst followed upon the 
wiangling of the Apostles as to their order of pre- 
cedence. Children are not, as a rule, concerned 
with themselves in such a way as that; they look 
away from themselves. And this self-importance 
brings in its train vices which are objectionable to 
others and excruciating to ourselves, one of which 
the Apostle notices in the text — Malice. Do not 
be malicious : children are not Malice spring out 
of jealousy, and jealousy is the other side of self- 
importance. 

I IL And that word brings us back to the other 
part of our text — * In understanding be men Com- 
mon sense, wisdom, comes as near as we can get to 
what St Paul is here uiging upon the Corinthians. 
He is not exhorting them to any great effort of in- 
tellect, nor to accept the foundations of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ St. Paul is always telling them that 
the Gospel appeals to the child more than to the 
^rown man. In the apprehension of the message it 
IS the child in us that comes into play — the frank 
outlook, the instinct for goodness, humility — all child- 
Kke qualities. It is to them the Gospel appeals. 
And so St Paul is not contradicting his Master ; he 
is urging that, when the Christian faith has been re- 
ceived, there is room ii^ our religious life, as much as 
in any other life, for the exercise of a man’s faculty 
of judgment, common sense. And, if you think alK)nt 
it, the child’s viitue of sincerity and the man’s faculty 
of judgment are very closely allied, and one is really 
the outgrowth of the other. I dare .say you have 
often remarked the judgments of Chnst Those 
judgments of His which enraged the Pharisees, and 
almost His own disciples, were simple judgments of 
common sense, guided by sincerity. Is it not enough 
that we the clergy, or you the laity, should be as 
'harmless as doves,* if we are not also as 'wise as 
serpents *. It is not enough to be children in malice ; 
let us also ' in understanding be men 


* Brethren, be not children in mind : howbeit in malice be je 
babes, but in mind be men.'— i Cor. xiv. ao. 

‘ When, by what test, by what indication, does man- 
hood commence ? * De Quincey asks, in the thirteenth 
chapter of his Autobiographic Sketches. ‘ Physic- 
ally by one criterion, legally by another, morally by a 
third, intellectually by a fourth — and all indefinita 
Equator, absolute equator, there is none. Between 
the two spheres of youth and age, perfect and imper- 
fect manhood, as in all analogous cases, there is no 
strict line of bisection. The change is a large process, 
accomplished within a large and corresponding space. 

. . . Intellectually speaking, a very large proportion 
of njen never attain maturity. Nonage is their final 
destiny ; and manhood, in this respect, is for them a 
pure idea.’ 

Rkpkrences. — XIV. 20. — T. Arnold, S&rmoru, vol. Iv. p. 
258. T. Binney, Ktng^s JV&igh-Hottse Ghapel SermonSf p. 00. 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 268 ; ibid. (5th Series), vol 
V. p. 31. XIV. 21. — Lind. vol. iii. p. 406. 

^ OUTSIDERS 

. . . there come in those that are unlearned, or unbelievers.' 

—I Cor. xiv. 23. 

What was the policy of the great-hearted Apostle? 
It was that everybody should at some point or other 
be able to come into the service of the Gospel, the 
worship of God, and should in some degree at least 
find the supreme blessing. There is a lesson to you, 
church leaders, preachers, and persons concerned as 
you suppose yourselves to be in the advancement of 
the kingdom of Christ. In the degree in which you 
are so concerned heaven’s blessing cannot be with- 
held from you ; but let us take care lest we become 
mere botanists or geologists or astronomers, lest we 
cultivate some favourite science of things, and lest, 
above all, we raise ourselves up and say, this place 
was not made for the unleamed ; as for the unbe- 
lievers, turn them out. We must not do so. And 
the greatest man will be the first to say that in the 
Church of Christ there ought always to be at least 
one mouthful of bread for the very poorest soul that 
has crept into the Father’s house. 

I. Tne question which the Apostle put to the Corin- 
thians is tne question of all days. Tne Apostle Paul 
looks in upon the churches, and in the name of Christ 
says. What kind of preaching have you here ? aie 
you preaching to men, sinful, awful, shameful ; or do 
you never refer to these things, but take the evil of 
the world for giantcd and leave it in the hands of 
the devil ? That is poor preaching, poor prav ing, and 
poor singing. We are wrong, we are failing in duty, 
if we do not say in the construction of eveij sei'vice 
and the building up of every plan of operation, Now 
how will this fit tne unlearned ? what shall we say 
to the unbeliever if he challenge us at this point ? 
We have made many churches, comfortable places, 
we know where we begin and how we continue and 
where we end, and if so much as a little child were 
to cry out in the middle of our perfunctory service 
we would be quite startled and wish the little angel 
to be cast out. You know nothing about the Church 
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if that is your view ; the cross you have never touched 
if you despise the unlearned ; and if you cannot stop 
to explain your faith to the eai’nest, simple-minded 
inquii^r or unbeliever you have not experienced the 
evangelising and redeeming spirit of the Cross. 

II. We must, in thinking of the congregation, 
think of every one, of the gi'eat and the small ; and, 
blessed be God, I repeat that when a man is truly 
great he is always willing to wait for the slow and 
the aippled and the infirm. He says, the preacher 
is now speaking to a class of pereons of whom I am 
not one, but my not being one does not destroy the 
class of pei-sons especially contemplated, and there 
must be something in the discoui'se for that class. 
So the sermon should be high as heaven and low as 
the ground we tread, balmy as the air we breathe, 
friendly as the sunlight that plays around His 

HI. The great purpose of coming together in the 
church is cdific ition, building up ; so we must have 
as much as possible of intelligence that can^be ap- 
preciated ; not intelligence that moves itseff right 
away from the tracks of the people, but that timer 
and more intelligent intelligence which says, Now 
where can we begin ? where are these people pre- 
pared to make an opening? let us bring the Gospel 
into their civilisation, into their language, cla&Mcal 
or unclassical, and give them to fed that there is 
something in the Gospel for the building up of their 
hearts and lives. That is right Heaven bless the 
thought 

There^ is one other aspect to be looked at, or the 
preachei* would sit down without having completed 
nis purpose. We must not expect any one man to 
absorb the whole service to himself alone. Even the 
unlearned man must not come into the church and 
say to the welMnformed man, You have no business 
here, because all this church arrangement is for the 
unlearned and ignorant man ; so withdraw, if you 
filease. No ! A man is not bound at a great civic 
feast to eat up the whole banquet ; I do not know 
anv law by which a man attend ini; the great civic 
feast should be compelled to eat up the whole bill 
of fare. I should recommend him not to do so ; let 
him take what suits him, let him take exactly what he 
wants or what he needs, and be content with that. 
Hut, remember, that the lines you omit may be the 
very lines that will suit some other man. So it must 
be in the setting up of the religious service. There 
should be something for everybody. No man should 
find fault with the portion of another ; he should say, 
This is not the portion that I immediately care for, 
but my brother will relish it, his very soul will be 
in an ecstasy of thankfulness and delight. — Joseph 
Parker, City Temple Pulpity vol. iv. p. 107. 

* If all speak with tongues, and there come in those that are 
unlearned, or unbelievers, will they not say that ye are 
mad ? I Cor. xiv. 23. ^ 

In his essay on Unity in Religion, Bacon observes 
that the fruits of unity are towards those within and 
aJjM) towards those without the Church. In the latter 
case, ‘The Doctor of the Gentiles (the Propriety of 


whose Vocation drew him to have a special! Care of 
those without) saith : If an Heathen come in, and 
heare you speake with severaU Tongues^ wM he 
not say that ye are madt And certainly, it ia 
little better, when Atheists and prophane Pemons do 
heare of so many Discordant and Contra^ Opinions 
in Religion ; it doth avert them from the Chui’ch and 
maketh them to sit downe in the Chaire of the 
Scorher.’ 

REFEiiENOEs. — XIV. 24, 25. — ^T. Arnold, The Interpretation 
of Scripturey p. 212. XIV. 25. — Archbishop HeiisoQ, Single-^ 
hearty p. 1. XIV. 26. — W. M. Sinclair, Simplicity in Christ, 
p. 59. H. C. Beeching, Church Family NewspapcTj vol. xiv. 
p. 444. Expositor (4t)i Scries), vol. ii. p. 273 ; ibid, vol. ix. 
p. 87 ; ihid. (6th Series), vol. ii. p. 380. XIV. 28. — Ihid, (5th 
Series, vol. vi. p. 268. XIV. 29. — Ibid. (6th Series), vol. vi. 
pp. 395, 462. 

^ For God is not a God of confusion, but pf peace ; as in all 
the churches of the saints.’—! Cok. xiv. 33. 

In men who have risen to wide-reaching power we 
generally observe an early preponderance of one of 
two instincts — the instinct of rule and order, or the 
instinct of sympathy. The one instinct may degener- 
ate into bureaucracy, the other into sentinientalisin. 
Rightly ordered, they make the master or the leader 
of men, — F. W. H. Myers, Modem Essay Sy p. 21. 

Reference. — XIV. 33. — J. Martineau, Endea/vours After 
the Christian Life (2nd Series), p. 68. 

THE RIGHTS OF WOMEN IN THE CHURCH 

* Let your women keep silence in the churches : for it is not 
permitted unto them to speak.*— 1 Cor. xiv. 34. 

Do the Scriptures forbid women to speak ? I have 
deliberately chosen for consideration the strongest 
text I could find in the Bible on this subject, which 
plainly settled the discussion so fai* as women in 
Corinth were concerned, and settles it for us, also, if 
the deliverance of the Apostle were final, and univer- 
sal in its application. No doubt there aie those 
among us who are ready to say: ‘We take God’s 
word as our rule, and if we find a precept in it as 
plain as this we do not wish to go any further *. But 
others lightly dismiss this view as being a private 
opinion of Paurs, which he would have been wiser to 
keep to himself. I take neither of these views. I 
believe that the Apostle spoke under the guidance 
of the Spint of truth, and, therefore, with a Divine 
authority whidi bis readei’s were bound to obey. But 
while I accept the New Testament as my rule of faith 
and practice, I can only do so when its meaning is 
fairly interpreted — in the light which would naturally 
illumine it in the eyes of those who first read it. And 
when I focus all the stray beams of that light, and 
concentrate them on this precept, I do not hesitate 
to say that as an absolute prohioition it was transient 
and local, that it was necessary for that time and 
place, but is neither necessary nor desirable as the final 
dictum of Christianity to the world at large, for all 
generations. I will now give some reasons for this 
position. 

I. First let me call your attention to the fact that 
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the New Testament does not attempt to r^nlate 
procedure for aii ages and peoples. It lays down 
principles, but leaves procedure to be determined by 
the teaching of Him of whom Jesus said : ' He shall 
abide with you for ever, even the Spirit of truth \ 

II. The condition of women under the old dispen- 
sation, and in the early Christian Church, was not one 
of universal silence. There is nothing in the Gospels, 
or the Acts, or in any Epistle addressed to Jewish 
Churches, which puts the smallest restriction on the 
rights and liberties of Christian womanhood. 

IIL There were good reasons for making this 
precept a distinct and definite rule in the Christian 
Churches which were found in Greek cities. 

IV. There are other laws which, in their strict 
application, we regard as local and transient 

V. We hold, then, that inspired womanhood should 
not be debaned by artificial rules from Christian 
speech, ,or song, or prayer. We believe that woman is 
nt to take such part in the service of God as the 
result of Christianity itself, which has made many 
things natural and right which were formerly inex- 
pedient or wrong. 

VI. It need hardly be said that in the use of such 
liberty the Church must be guided by sanctified 
common sense. — A. Rowland, The Bv/rdena of Life, 
p. 825. 

Referenokb.— XIV. ZO.’—Exfpoiitor (6th Series), vol. iii. p. 
273. XIV. S7.—Ihid. (6th Series), vol. v. p. 263. 


* Let all things he done decently and in order.’— -x Cor. xiv. 40. 
The love of order — I the thing receive 
From reverend men, and I in part believe — 
Shows a clear mind and deem, and whoso needs 
This love, but seldom in the world succeeds. 

— Crabbe. 

References. — XIV, 40. — F. C. Spurr, ChriMian World PuU 
pU, vol. xlviii. p. 92. J. S. Bartlett, Serm/ms, p. 165. H. C. 
Beeching, Church Family Newi^paper, vol. xiv. p. 444. J. S. 
Maver, Christian World Pulpit vol. liii. p. 126. XV, — Ex- 
pontor (4th Series), vol. viii. p. 137 ; ibid. (7th Series), vol. 
V. pp. 403-416, 491-604. 

WHAT IS THE GOSPEL * 

’Brethren, I declare unto you the Gospel.’— i Cor. xv. i. 

I. A Gospel of Mercy. — It is a Gospel of mercy. 
There are three points about it 

(a) Its efficacy. 'The Gospel which ye have re- 
ceived, and wherein ye stand.’ The first Christians 
received this great message of God’s truth as coming 
not from man. It was not St Paul’s Gospel ; he 
merely handed it on. It could not be improved by 
his own witness. This message the people received, 
and on the strength and truth of this message they 
stood. So the Christian to-day first receives this 
message unto himself, and then stands upon it as 
upon a foundation. That upon which we trust is 
not within us but outside of us. ' By which also ye 
ai*e being saved.’ If we treasure the Gospel we shall 
find it a source of ever necessary salvation. Re- 
member that the Bible never tells us for a moment 
that our salvation is completed. It is going on all 


the time we are here. God wants to save us not 
only from the past consequences, but from the daily 
contamination of sin. We are never really saved 
until body and soul are in their glorified state in 
heaven, temptation and sorrow are put away, and 
we live in an atmosphere where there is nothing to 
prevent the growth of holiness. 

(b) Its simplicity. There are three chief points 
in the Gospel — that Chi-ist died for our sins, was 
bmded, and rose again. The death of Christ is of 
supreme importance. He came into the world in 
order that He might offer that mysterious sacrifice 
for the sins of the whole world. Then the bm*ial of 
Chi*ist certified His death. He really died. The 
Resurrection certified the sufficiency of that death. 
He triumphed over death and made it man’s servant 
instead of his master. So you see the Gospel is not 
a matter of philosophy, but it is a simple declaration 
of fact. 

(c) Ita truatworthineaa. These simple facts bear 
investigation, they can be proved. The Resurrection 
was witnessed to by all the disciples. Such is the 
Gospel of mercy — the great message of the redeeming 
woiK of our Saviour. 

II. The Gospel of Grace. — The Gospel of mercy 
is outside us; the Gospel of grace within us. And 
this Gosjiel of grace is the first source of Christian 
character. St Paul was not all that he wished to 
be, but ‘ by the grace of God,’ said he, * I am what 
I am \ The grace of God had changed him, and he 
would no more have parted with the Gospel than 
with life, for it was his life. This great mystery of 
the grace of God passes our comprehension. The 
grace bestowed upon St Paul was not in vain : it 
was the source of nis usefulness. 

* Now I make known to you, brethren, the Gospel which 1 
preached unto you.*— i Cor. xv. i. 

‘ I MAY be thought bold,’ says a writer in the Specta- 
tor (16th Dec., 1714), ‘in my judgment by some; 
but I must affirm that no one Orator has left us so 
visible Marks and Footsteps of his Eloc|uence as our 
A|>ostle. . . . Hisdiscoui-seon theResunectiontothe 
Corinthians, his harangue before Agrippa upon his 
own conversion and the necessity orthat of others, are 
truly great and may serve as full examples to those 
excellent rules for the Sublime, which the best of 
cri ticks has left us.^ 

About three o’clock in the afternoon, one of his 
eyes failed, and his speech was considerably affected. 
He desired his wife to read the fifteenth chapter of 
first Corinthians. ‘ Is not that a comfortable chapter ? * 
said he, when it was finished. ‘Oh what sweet and 
salutary consolation the Lord hath afforded me from 
that chapter I ’ — McCrie’s Life of John Knox (via). 

By way of contrast, Matthew Arnold’s remarks, in 
the fourth chapter of Culture and Anarchy, may 
be cited here : ‘ It surely must be perceived that^he 
idea of immortality, as thjs idea rises in its generality 
before the human spirit, is something gi’afidcr, timer, 
and more satisfying, than it is in the particular 
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forms by which St. Paul, in the famous fifteenth 
chapter of the Epistle to the Corinthians, and Plato, 
in the Phoedo^ endeavoui's to develop and establish it. 
Surely we cannot but feel, that the argumentation 
with which the Hebrew Apostle goes about to ex- 
pound this great idea is, after all, confused and 
inconclusive ; and that the reasoning, drawn from 
analo^es of likeness and equality, which is employed 
upon it by the Greek philosopher, is over-subtle and 
sterile. Above and lieyond the inadequate solutions 
which Hebraism and Hellenism here attempt, extends 
the immense and august problem itself, and the 
human spirit which gave birth to it.' 

References. — XV. 1. — R. W. Dale, GhrUtian World 
Pulpit^ vo!. xliii. p. 257. J. C. M. Bellew, Sermons, vol. ii. 
p. 309. R. W. Dale, The Epistle of James, p. 204. Expositor 
(6th Series), vol. viii. p. 128. 

THE GOSPEL OP CHRIST’S RESURRECTION 

* Moreover, brethren, I declare unto you the Gospel which I 

preached unto you, which also ye have received and 
wherein ye stand ; by which also ye are saved. ’—i Cor. 
XV. I and 2. 

1. Nothing can be moi*e plain than that the Apostles, 
when they set themselves to obey their Lord’s com- 
mands and to go forth preaching His Gospel, were 
content to rest their claim for belief on their know- 
ledge of Christ's Resurrection. 

II. The fact of Christ’s Resurrection is the only 
explanation of the existence and power of ChrisPs 
Church. No delusion, no pious imagination or ex- 
aggeration could give the security on which faith 
builds. — W. H. Hutton, Church Family News- 
paper, vol. XIV. p. 308. 

References. — XV. 1, 2. — F. J. A. Hort, Village Sermons 
in Outline, p. 73. XV. 1-3. — Expositor (5th Series), vol. v. 
p. 13. XV. 2. — D. C. A. Agnew, The SouVs Business and 
Prospects, p. 145. 

THE DEATH OF CHRIST 

* For 1 delivered unto you first of all that which I also received, 

how that Christ died for our sins according to the Scrip- 
tures.’— i Cor. XV. 3. 

Lkt us attempt to gather up some of the main teach- 
ings of the New Testament about the meaning of 
the death of Christ. 

I. Note the central place the cross occupies in 
the New Testament. ‘ All the light of sacred story,' 
says Sir John Bowring, ‘gathers round its head sub- 
lime and so it does. It is the centre of gravity of 
the New Testament For proof of what I say, you 
need but turn to the Gospels and notice the space 
the Evangelists devote to the account of our Lord's 
Passion; you need but turn to the Acts and the 
Epistles and read the account of the apostolic preach- 
ing. Look at my own text. ‘ I delivered unto you 
itot of all that which also I received,^ says the Apostle 
Paul, writing to his Corinthian converts, ‘ how that 
Christ died for our sins according to the Scriptures.' 

‘ Fii-st of all' This took first rank ; this was Paul's 
primary and central message. 

And it was not Paul alone who gave the cross this 


central and primary place. In doing this he was 
only following the example of the other Apostles who 
were in Christ before him. You have but to tum to 
the Epistles of Peter and John, and to the record of 
the apostolic preaching in the Book of the Acts, to 
see that the other Apostles placed the emphasis 
exactly where Paul placed it Indeed, in this very 
paragraph from which my text is taken Paul asserts 
that identity in emphasis in set and definite terms. 
This was no message which he had himself invented, 
which Paul preached to the Corinthians. He de- 
livered to them only what he had received. In preach- 
ing as he did he was at one with Peter, and John, and 
James, and the rest. * Whether it be I or they — so 
we preached, and so ye believed.' 

II. Now, what was it that the Apostles saw in the 
cross which led them to give it this supreme and 
central place in their preaching? 

(1) They saw in it, first, the final and consum- 
mate Revelation of the Divine Love, 

(2) And, secondly, the Apostles saw in the cross 
the Divine judgment upon sin. 

(8) Thirdly, the Apostles see in the cross of Christ 
the ground of pardon and forgiveness. 

The Gospel story seems to succeed or to fail very 
much as the vicarious suffering of Christ is present 
in it or absent from it. You have heard the story 
of the Moravian missionaiies to Greenland. For 
yeai's they toiled in Greenland teaching the natives 
about the Creation and the Fall, the Flood and the 
Dispersion, and so on, and all to no purpose. But 
one day John Beck read to a small company of them 
the old story of Christ's dying lova And one of 
them, Kayamak, with tears streaming down his face, 
said to him, ‘ Tell it me once more, for I too would 
be saved At last they had found the key to the 
Greenlanders' hearts. 

And what happens in Greenland happens every- 
where. In a little book entitled Gospel Ethnology, 
the author shows by a careful comparison of missionary 
enterprise for the past 170 years, that what has been 
most effective to pierce through the callousness and 
prejudices of hea^enism has been the story of the 
cross, the sufferings of the sinless Saviour proclaimed 
to men as the means of their pardon and acceptance 
with Gk)d. And what is seen abroad in heathen lands 
is seen also here at home. 

The vicarious sacrifice of Christ is the only thing 
that meets the deepest needs of the heart. — J. D* 
Jones, Elims of Life, p. 60. 

Refereustcbs. — XV. 3. — J. D. Jonea, Sermons by W sWi/sthtsSf 
p. 284. R. W. Dale, Ths Epistle of James, p. 174. W. 11 
Clow, Ths Cross in Christian Experience, p. 306. W. & 
Selble, The Servant of God, p. 157- Expositor (4th Series), 
vol. iii. p. 402; ibid. (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 107. XV. 
3, 4 .-— A. Maclaren, The Wearied Christ, p. 21 ; Ubid. JSss- 
posUioiu of Holy Scripture^Corinth/ians, p. 196. W, H* 
Evans, Sermons for the Church's Ysa/r, p. 107. T. Binney, 
King's Weigh-Eouse Chapel Sermons, p. 307. Expositor (4th 
Series), vol. vii. p. 16 ; ibid, (6th Series), vol. ix. p. 123. 
XV. 3-6.— iltd. (6th ^ries), vol. iv« p. 216; ibid, (7th 
Series), vol. v. p. 14a XV. 3-8.— IKd. p. 610. XV 
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^Q,^Ihtd. p. 146. XV. 4:,--Ihid, (6th Series), vol. x. p. 446. 
XV. (7th Series), vol. v. p. 48. XV. 4-11. — 

Eoepositor (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 220. XV. 6. — W. H. 
Hutchings, Sermon Sketches^ p. 117. T. V. Tymms, Ghrutian 
World Pulpit, voL Hi. p. 270. Expoiitor (6th Series), vol. ii. 
p. 70 ; ibid. (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 100. XV. 6-8. — Ibid, 
(6th Series), vol. x. p. 66; ibid, (7th Series), voL v. p. 
316. XV. 6.— T. Arnold, Christian Lift*, Its Hopes ^ p. 1. 
Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. xM. No. 2669. A. Maclaren, After 
the Resurrection, p. 102. Expositor (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 
109. A. Expositioris of Holy Scripture — Corinthians, 

p. 206. XV. 7. — Expositor (7th Series), vol. v. p. 37. XV. 
8, — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlvi. No. 2663. Expositor (4th 
Series), vol. vii. p. 122 ; ibid, (6th Series), vol. ili. p. 423. 

*Por I am the least ot the Apostles, that am not meet to he 
called an Apostile, because 1 persecuted the Church of 
God. ’-I Cor. XV. g. 

Compare the closing sentences of Matthew Arnold's 
essay on St, Paul and Protestantism. ‘ A theology, 
a scientific appreciation of the facts of religion, is 
wanted for religion ; but a theology which is a true 
theology, not a false. Both these influences will work 
for Paursre-emergence. The doctrine of Paul will arise 
out of the tomb where for centuries it has lain buried ; 
it will edify the Church of the future. It will have 
the consent of happier generations, the applause of 
less superstitious ages. All will be too little to 
pay half the debt which the Church of God owes to 
this “ leiist of the Apostles, who was not fit to be 
called an Apostle, because he persecuted the Church 
of God V 

References. — XV. 9. — R. W, Hi ley, A Year's Sermons, 
vol. ii. p. 89. J. S. Bartlett, Sermons, p. 22. Expositor (6th 
Series), vol. vi. p. 246. XV. 9, 10. — J. Keble, Sermons for 
the Saints' Days, p. 122. 

* By the grace of God I am what 1 am.'— i Cor. xv. io. 
During his last hours, John Knox woke from a 
slumber sighing, and told his friends that he had 
just been tempted to believe he had ‘ merited heaven 
and eteiTial blessedness, by the faithful discharge of 
my ministry. But blessed be God who has enabled 
me to beat down and quench the fiery dart, by sug- 
gesting to me such passages of Scripture as these: 
‘‘What hast thou that thou has not received? By 
the grace of God I am what I am. Not I but the 
grace of God in me.” ' 

References. — XV. 10. — W. J. Dawsou, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lii. p. 200. W, L, Watkiiison, ibid. vol. Ivii. p. 
391. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlix. No. 2833, Expositor {ith 
Series), vol. vii. p. 27^ ; ibid. (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 230. 
A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — Corinthians, p. 
216. 

THE UNITY OF APOSTOLIC TEACHING 

Whether it were I or they, so we preach, and so ye believed.’ 

I Cor. XV. ii. 

I. I ASK you to think of the fact itself — the unbroken 
unanimity of the whole body of apostolic teachers. 

I may take it all from the two clauses in the preced- 
ing context, ‘ how that Christ died for our sins accord- 
ing to the Scriptures, and that He was bulled, and 
that He rose again the third day according to the 
Scriptures’. Now, what lies in it? (1) The Pei-son 


of — the Christ. (2) They were unbrokenly consen- 
tient in regard to the facts of His life, His death, 
and His Resurrection. (8) The great meaning of the 
death, viz., the expiation for the world’s sins. There 
were limits to the unanimity. Paul and Peter had 
a great auarrel about ciitnimcision and related sub- 
jects. The apostolic writings are wondrously diveise 
from one anomer. But in regard to the facts that I 
have signalised, they are absolutely one. The instru- 
ments in the orchestra are various, the tender flute, 
the ringing tiumpet, and many another, but the note 
they strike is the same. ‘ Whether it were I or they, 
so we preach.’ 

II. Consider the only explanation of this unan- 
imity. They were one, because their Gospel was the 
only possible statement of the principles that under- 
lay, and the conclusion that flowed from, the plain 
facts of the life and the teaching of Jesus Christ. 

III. Note the lesson from this unanimity. Let us 
distinctly apprehend where is the living heart (J' the 
Gosjiel — that it is the message of redemption by the 
Incarnation and sacrifice of the Son of God. 'I hc re 
follows from that Incarnation and sacrifice all the 
great teaching al)out the work of the Divine Spirit 
in men dwelling in them for evermore. But the 
l>eginning of all is, ‘Christ died for our sins according 
to the Scriptures’. And that message meets, as 
nothing else meets, the deepest needs of every human 
soul. liCt this text teach us what we oui’selves have 
to do with this unanimous testimony. ‘ So we preach, 
and so ye believed.’ — A. Maclaren, Triumphant 
Certainties, p. 140. 

References. — XV. 11. — J. Keble, Sermons for Sundays 
After Trinity, pt. i. p. 394. Expositor (6th Series), vol. ix. 
p. 13. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — Conn- 
thians, p. 225. XV. 12. — H. Alford, Sermons on Christian 
Doctrine, p. 242. T. Binney, King's Weigh- House Chapd Ser- 
mons, p, 340. Expositor (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 167- XV, 12- 
14. — H. Melvill, Penny Pulpit, No. 1602, p. 163. XV. 
12-19. — Spuri^eon, Sermons, vol. xxxviii. No. 2287. XV. 13. 
— A. G. Mortimer, The Church's Lessons for the Christian 
Year, pt. ii. p. 364. XV. 13-17. — (6th Series), vol. 
i. p. 391. 

EVIDENCES FOR THE RESURRECTION 

* And if Christ be not risen, then is our preaching vain, and 

your faith is also vain.' -i Cor. xv. 14. 

* That which we have seen and heard declare we unto you, 

that ye also may have fellowship with us : and truly our 

fellowship is with the Father, and with His Son Jesus 

Christ' — I John i. 3. 

It would be difficult to name two greater witnesses 
to the Resurrection than St Paul and St Joha 
What is the evidence of the Resurrection? Open 
George Comewall I^ewis’s book on the rules of histori- 
cal criticism. He says the first rule you must put 
into operation is this, that you must have contempor- 
ary evidence. 

I. The Evidence of Contemporary History. — 

Have we got contemporary evidence that Jesus Christ 
rose from the dead ? Remember what you mean 
by contemporary evidence. Any evidence within a 
century is contemporary evidence Remember that 
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that ia accepted by every scholar in history. There 
is not to-day a scholar in Europe who has a reputa- 
tion to lose who would challenge that the first three 
Gos{>els were written in the fii'st century. I could 
not have said that in this pulpit twenty-five years 
ago. I should have been challenged by the most 
eminent scholars. That is what the Church has gained 
by criticism. We are more sure of the dates; they 
are further back than ever they were. What else 
have we got ? Four letters written by St Paul, one 
to the Romans, two to the Corinthians, one to the 
Galatians, admitted as genuine historical documents 
by sceptics like Strauss, or that eloquent French 
Free*think( r, Ernest Renan. Indeed Ernest Renan 
states that they possess every element of authenticity 
and genuineness. 

II. Is the Evidence Intelligent? — Now George 
Coniewall Lewis says evidence must not only be con- 
temporary but intelligent Read St Paul s Epistle 
to the Romans. Therc is not a book on theology 
in the language equal to St PauFs Epistle to the 
Romans. 

III. Is It Honest ? — That is the next rule, says 
the great scholar. Is it honest ? Now what had the 
Jews to gain in preaching this? In St Pauls next 
vei*se he says, Yea, if Christ be not risen, we are false ; 
the Apostle, the Chuifh, the five hundrcd brethren, 
the women, are false witnesses. Now look at that. 
To me that is the biggest monument of its genuine- 
ness in the book. That you get Jews to go out and 

t )reach a lie, knowing it to be a lie, propagating a 
ie, and being persecuted for it, stoned, kill^, isolated, 
shipwrecked, beaten, hungry, thirsty, all, what for? 
Pleaching a lie? Why that in itself is almost a 
bigger muscle than one in the book. I cannot accept 
it ; it is against all reason. 

IV. The Evidence of the Memorial. — What else 
must you have? You must have a memorial estab- 
lished. Beforc this book was written, before one 
letter was written, they kept that memorial. Read 
contemporary history — Pliny's Letters to the Em- 
peror Trajan. ‘ Who are the Christians ? ' said the 
Emperor. ‘ Who are those in Bithynia who have 
been pemecuted ? ' Pliny wrote back and said : ‘ They 
are men who meet every Sunday morning, the first 
day of the week, to break bread, drink wine, sing a 
hymn, pray to One, a Nazarene, Who was crucified. 
They swear an oath to abstain from all evil, and after 
they have taken this simple feast, they pray again, 
and swear an oath to the Nazarene, that they will do 
all the good they can in the world.* That letter was 
written probably before St. John's Gospel was written. 
That memorial sweeps the world. 

V. The Evidence of Easter. — Again the biggest 
feast in Christendom is Easter, trie open grave. 
'They say He did not die. This man — the best in 
the world — lent Himself to the biggest fraud ever 
perpetrated. Why even the enemies have given that 
up. They saw that would not account for the 
Cnurch. lliey say the Apostles knew He was dead ; 
that they stole the body and preached a lie. 'That 


has been given up. It does not hold ; it will not 
account for the enthusiasm, the hope, the courage, 
the self-sa.rifice, the nobility. It has been given up. 
You must account for the Church. The Church did 
not come all at once, the Church with all its wonder- 
ful history, its splendid ritual, its glorious ceremonies, 
its magnificent liturgy and hymns. Where did it 
come from? To me it is a far more reasonable ex- 
planation to believe that He rose, than to account 
ror it by some tiickery of imagination, some impost- 
ture practised by some designing Jews. The miracle 
of the Resurrection is simplicity by the side of the 
complex and insidious i*easons for the existence of the 
Christian Church. 

THE RESURRECTION 

{For Eaatar-tide) 

* If Christ be not risen, then is our preaching vain.' — i Cor. 

XV. 14. 

It will be profitable for us to consider the triumphant 
tone of assured certainty on the part of St. Paul and 
of all the other Apostles upon the fact of the Resur- 
rection. That note of certainty is very striking in 
the Second Lesson this morning. Let us then think 
of some of the grounds for that certainty. 

I. The Resurrection not Expected. — First of all, 
we have this fact, and I do not think its importance 
can be overlooked, the belief in our Lord’s Resurrec- 
tion did not come with the Apostles. None of them 
were prepared for it. None of them in the least ex- 
pected it. They did not even faintly hope that it 
might be. Their attitude of mind, after the awful 
tragedy of Good Friday, was simply one of blank 
despair, unillumined by any single ray of hope. We 
see the Apostles gathered together in their dumb 
despair, in that upper chamber, where they had gone 
for fear of the Jews, prepared for the very worst 
The holy women, indeed, inspired with a woman's 
courage, made their way to the tomb in the early 
morning ; but only to pay that last tribute of affec- 
tion to the dead body of the Master they had loved, 
and that by completing the embalming of Hi.s body. 
Their only wonder as they went was, who should 
roll away the stone from the door of the sepulchre ; 
and then, to their grcat astonishment, they found 
the stone rolled away. And then there is the vision 
of angels, who gave tbeir message — the message of our 
Lord — to them, and they are convinced. 

At once they make their way to the Apostles, 
where they are gathered together, and tell them the 
news. How was that news i*e< eived ? With absolute 
ynbelief! ‘Neither helieved they them I' Every- 
where, with all Christ's disciples, not only was there 
no expectiition of His Resurrection, there was absolu)^ 
disbelief until the truth was forced upon them by 
evidence that they could no longer resist 

For example ; there were the two disciples on the 
aftenioon of the day, sad and cast down. They had 
heard the rumour of the empty grave, that Christ 
had risen,, but they did not for one moment ci*edit it 
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All they could say was: *We bad hoped that it' 
would be so \ That hope had gone. The splendid 
vision of the future, which in Christas life had ap- 
pealed to their imaginations, seemed to them now 
to be merely a di-eam, and as a dream it had passed, 
leaving only sadness and darkness behind — not to 
these two only, but to all. ‘ Fools and slow of heart 
to believe.' This then is the state in which we see 
the Ajx)stles and the disciples generally on the day 
of the Resurrectipn : weak, hopeless, truly unnerved. 

II. The Resurrection a Fact. — But, after the 
Resurrection they have no longer any hesitation in 
believing in the i*eality of this stupendous miracle. 
Their conviction is firm and unshatcable. It is the 
one subject of their teaching. It is the film basis 
upon which all faith and teaching rests. It is a 
truth concerning which they cannot now keep silent ; 
for which they are now prepared to die. For this 
extraordinary change in their whole moral attitude 
there is only one possible explanation, namely, that 
they had sufficient evidence to convince them that 
what they had once thought to be not only impmb- 
able but impossible, haa actually taken place, and 
that Christ had truly risen — the object of their 
worship. 

III. The Foundation of the Christian Church. — 

Apart from the Resurrection of Christ, and from 
the Apostles’ belief in it, how could they ever have 
attempted to do that which they did attempt, and 
which they succeeded in doing, namely, to found the 
Christian Church? What object, what motive could 
they have had to do anything at all, if Christ had 
not risen? To my mind, it is no exaggeration to 
say that, in these circumstances, the founaing of the 
Christian Church and its marvellous growth, apart 
from the Resun-ection, would have been an even 
gi^ater miracle, greater even than the Resurrection 
itself, and more utterly inexplicable. But, given the 
Resurrection, given that absolute certainty concern- 
ing it, all that is inexplicable and impossible other- 
wise at once becomes pos.sible and explicable. 

The Resurrection of Christ is the sole reasonable 
explanation of the existence to this day of Christi- 
anity. 

Rbfbrbnoes. — XV. 14. — F. B. Woodward, Selected Sermons, 
p. 157. A. Ainger, Sermons Preached in the Temple Church, 
p. 74. T. G. Bonney, Sermons on Some of the Questions of the 
Day, pp. Ill, 122. Expositor (4th Series), vol. vi. p. 262 ; 
ibid, (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 346 ; ibid, (7th Series), vol. 
vi. p. 422. XV. 17. — T. G. Bonney, Death and Life in 
Nations and Men, p. 36. Expositor (4th Series), vol. viii. p. 
.467. XV. 18. — T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. iii. p. 103. Ex- 
positor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 29 ; ibid, (7th Series), vol. vL 
p. 436. 

THIS LIFE ONLY 
‘ . this life only. Cor. xv. ig. 

‘ Ip in this life only we have hope in Christ, we are of 
all men most miserable.' In the Revised Version : 

‘ If in this life only we have hoped in Christ, we are 
of all men most pitiable.' In the margin of the Re- 
vised Version : ‘ If we have only hoped in Christ in 
this life, we are of all men most pitiable.’ The 
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Versions and the mamn say the same thing in 
other words. The truth admits of being variously 
stated ; therc is no one unchanging formula. The 
truth comes in its own way, incarnates itself in its 
own flesh and shape, but it is always the same, as 
the Gk>spel is, whether preached on the high hill or 
in the deep dale, in thunder or in whispered love. 

‘This life only.' But that is an impossibility; 
there is no ‘ life only We have made the little 
seas of language, the small pools, and islanded off the 
great continents of duration, continuity, and divinity. 
Always distinguish between what God did and what 
we have done. 

I ‘If in this life only.’ What is meant by that 
expression ? Sometimes what is meant is mistakenly 
called environment. That is not a scriptural expres- 
sion ; that word has done a good deal of mischief in 
the Church. It sounds well, but there is nothing in 
it. If it were fuller of meaning it would be less 
resonant 

II. Take the expression ‘ this life only ’. There is 
no such thing ; we cannot start an argument upon 
that basis. Sometimes we make large drafts upon 
the credulity of men, and say, Suppose for argument's 
sake — We cannot get even so far on this line. It is 
inconceivable and unthinkable. How far is it pos- 
sible to dislodge the sophism that therc is a lonely 
world, a cut-off' life ? * This life only.’ Life cannot 

be so bisected ; no man has an instrument keen 
enough to cut life up into little pieces, allocate some 
of the pieces in this place and others in that place. 
It is not possible, it is not in the charter by which 
we hold our life. Unity is the sign of the universe. 
Sometimes for convenience sake we say, as the Apostle 
said, ‘ this life only ' — here and now, in this place or 
in that place. In making such rcmarks we arc taking 
gi’eat liberties with thought and with speech, we are 
showing our littleness and betraying our Master who 
has given ns a kingdom to expound and to illustrate. 
When we break anything oft* from any other thing, 
the house is ona If we could grasp that idea in any 
approochably adequate degree there would follow 
mastery, a sense of rest, security, and ever-springing 
life and gratitude. 

The Apostle says, ‘hope in Christ’ — an expression 
which rendei^ the suggestion of there l)eing a ‘ this 
life only ’ absolutely more and more, if the expression 
may be allowed, impossible. Christ never came with 
one world ; He belongs to all the world. The 
whole Christ-idea multiplies the worlds ; the Christ- 
idea even multiplies the life that is here and now 
around us. The Christ-idea makes the wildeniess a 
banqueting palace, turns the stones into children ot 
Abraham, makes the stars significant of many man- 
sions in my Father’s house. There you have the 
lural and the singular ; the mansions are many, the 
ouse is one. There are many stars at night visible 
to the naked eye: there is only one sky. — Joseph 
Parker, City Temple Pulpit, vol. iv. p. 261 . 

References. — XV. 19. — H. P. Liddon, Sermons on Som$ 
W ords of St, Paul, p. 139. Christian World Pulpit, vol. zliz. 
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p. 119. T. Rhondda Williamg, ibid, vol. p. 36. F. D. 
Maurice, Sermons^ vol. v. p, 29. John Thomas, Myrtle Street 
Pulpit^ vol. ili, p. 11. S. Barinp:-Gould, Village Preaching 
for a Year, vol. ii. p. 66, Spurgeon, Sermons, voL x. No. 562. 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. iii. p. 371. XV. 20.— W. C. E. 
Newbolt, Christian World Pulpit^ vol. xlvil. p. 257. J. 
Keble, Sermons for Easter to Ascension Day, p. 147. F. Bour- 
dillon, Plain Sermons for Family Reading, p. 110. F. B. 
Cowl, PreacheY s Magazine, vol. xviii. p. 143. H. Alford, Ser- 
mons on Christian Doctrine, p. 251. VV. C, Wheeler, Sermons 
and Addresses, p. 162. T, F. Crosse, Sermons (2nd Series), p. 
70. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. viii. No. 445. Expositor (5th 
Series), vol. ii. p. 94. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture — Corinthians, p. 236. XV. 21. — Ibid. vol. iv. p. 
2.')7. XV. 20-22. — J. H. Holford, Memorial Sermons, p. 66. 
J C. M. Bellew, Sermons, vol. iii. pp. 187, 201, and 213. 
XV. 21. — E. W. Attwood, Sermons for Clergy and Laity, p. 
160. H. Bushnell, Christ and Uis Salvation, p. 240. XV. 
22. —F. B. Cowl, Preacher's Magazine, vol. xviii. p. 46. 
positor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 130 ; ibid, (5th Series), vol. viii. 
p. 149 ; iUd, (6th Series), vol. ix. pp. 51, 151 ; ibid, vol. x. 
p. 359. 

RANK 

* But every man in his own order.* — i Cor. xv, 23. 

That is a gi*eat and far-reaching principle. Paul 
declares it to be the principle of the llesurrection : 
the dead shall rise * each in his own order’ (11. V.). 
But the truth applies to-day as assuredly as in that 
final day ; and whilst it is conspicuously a law of the 
Resurrection, it is distinctly a law of present-day 
life. 

I. This is a recognition of Variety, If God is to 
recognise human variety at last, surely we should do 
80 now. Life is ranged in orders. The army of 
mankind is split up into regiments. And it is God 
who setteth men so. A great deal of injustice i.s 
done because we do not respect this great law of 
iKjiiig. We must recognise individuality. We must 
recognise classes of men. Thank God for all the 
‘ordere’. There is something noble and royal and 
Divine in all. (1) This is true of nations. Duty 
varies with endowment. (2) Churches are under this 
same law of variety — ‘ Each in his own order \ Every 
Church has lessons for every other Church, (3) The 
same is true of Christians. All intolerance of our 
Christian brethren arises from our non-recognition 
of the great law of variety. (4) It would prevent 
much bittemess if we applied this ideal to Cmistian 
ministei-8. If there is a great variety there is also a 
great unity. ^ *The Head of every man is Christ’ 

II. This is a determination of Destiny. Our ‘ rank * 
will determine our eternal estate. According to our 
Christian character shall our immortal portion be as- 
signed. We are each now settling our final ‘ order'. 
Be ambitious to stand well at last 

III. This is a rule of Criticism. ‘Every man in 
his own order* If we ai’e to be judged by that canon 
at last, we ought to judge one another by it now. 
It was said that the only poet Tennyson criticised 
roughly was himself. Charles Kingsley's widow said 
he was most stem toward himself. Be your own 
rigorous critic. 

IV. This is a maxim of Servica God does not 


expect a kind of service from you for which you are 
constitutionally unfitted* Grod needs and asks all 
types of service. ‘Only through each can all be 
gathered,’ says Dean Vaughan. 

V. This is also an inspiiution to Holiness. To be 
Content to be indifferent, mediocre Christians, when 
we are to be ranged at last according to our rank, is 
to commit eternal suicide. O believer, be thy best 
for thy Saviour’s sake ! — D iksdale T. Young, The 
Enthusiasm of Ood, p. 122. 

Reference.— XV. 23. — Expositor (4th Series), vol. x. p. 
346. 

THE COMING OP THE END ^ 

* Then cometh the end.* — i Cor. xv. 24. 

It is not possible to rule these words out of life. 
They are perpetually recurring. We contemplate a 
man s life from childhood to full manhood and old 
age ; all the works that he will do ; all the associa- 
tions that he will form ; our eye runs along his whole 
course ; but, at last, we reach the point where, ‘ Then 
cometh the end,’ sums up and closes all. 

Beyond our own little sphere it is still ti*uc, Oui 
text tells us of Christ and His finished work. Here 
is His great work, conquering death, redeeming men 
from sin, claiming the world for God ; but, even of 
His work, it is written, ‘ Then cometh the end, when 
He shall have delivered up the kingdom to Grod, even 
the Father ; when He shall have put down all rule 
and all authority and power’. Even the great re- 
demptive work of Christ must some day be folded 
up and finished, and some new dispensation take its 
place. 

Let us consider this strange characteristic of life — 
this constant recurrence of ‘endings'; this law of 
perpetual perishing — or cessation of one man's work and 
its resumption by another — ^and re-starting, by which 
alone the perpetual motion of life is maintained. 

I. The most striking thing about the whole matter 
is the way in which men’s d^ire and di^ead are both 
called out by this constant coming of the ends of 
things ; thi^ stopping and re-starting of the works of 
life. 

(a) There is man's desire of the end. This paiiJy 
arises from man’s instinctive dread of monotony. ‘ I 
would not live always,’ has been a true cry of the 
human souL The wandering Jew, compelled to live 
on until his Saviour came again, has been one of the 
most pathetic and fearful figures which have ever 
haunted-the imagination of mankind. Man’s mere 
dread of monotony, his sense of the awful weariness 
of living on for ever, has made him rejoice that down 
the long avenues of life here, he could read the in- 
scription of release, ‘ Then cometh the end ’. Tell 
any man that he, out of all the mortals on earth, was 
to have po end here, and, whatever might be his first 
emotion, he would by-and-by be filled with dismay ; 
for every man has gathered something which he must 
get rid of, something he would not carry always ; and 
so he welcomes the prophecy, ‘ Then cometh the end '. 

But it is not only the sense of the evil element in 
life that makes men desire the coming end. That is 
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after all a poor and desperate reason. When life has 
been a success, and developed its better powers, then, 
for a man to say, * This road is glorious, but I am 
lad to see it stops yonder ; for beyond, without 
oubt, there is something yet more glorious * — that 
is a fine impatience. The noblest human natures are 
built thua Let the life be filled with the spirit of 
the spring-time, and then ‘ cometh the end,* out not 
a cessation of life, but fuller life which the heart 
expects. The end which comes to the promise of 
spri Mg-time shall be the luxuriance of summer. Thus, 
in many tones, some pathetic, some triumphant, yet 
all tones of satisfaction, do men desire the end. But 
there is that other point of view from which min 
regards the coming of the end in life. 

(6) There is man's dread of the end. Undoubtedly 
the sense of the changefulness of things is what sends 
8U( h a feeling of insecurity through all our ordinary 
living ; a dread which haunts the very feature of life 
whicn, as we have seen, wakens also the almost en- 
thusiastic desire of men's souls. And one reason is 
the soul shrinks from change; it shudders at the 
thought when it must I’each, at last, the end of its 
joumev here and embark on something new ; and it 
IS good in a way that the burden of proof should be 
on the side of change. Another reason is, that one 
shrinks from the thought of the coming end of the 
condition in which he is now living, in proportion, as 
he is aware, of how far he is from having fulfilled 
and exhausted the fulness and richness of this present 
life. But the strongest element in our dread of 
change is the great uncertainty which envelops every 
unti’ied experience, the great mystery of the unlived. 
We dread the end even of our own imperfect condi- 
tion. 

Thus we recount our human lot and see man 
standing in desire and dread, at once, of this per- 
petual change, this peqietual coming of the end of 
things. 

II. Fortunate, indeed, is it that the end of things 
does not depend upon man’s choice, but comes by a 
will more large, more wise than his. If we, in such 
mingled mood, were at last compelled to give the 
sign when we thought the time had come for this 
mortal to put on immortality — how the desire and 
the dread would fight within us ! We are spared all 
that. ‘ It comes of itself,' men say ; the Christian 
man with perfect reverence and truth exclaims, * God 
sends it Apart from this view of the changefulness 
of life, this perpetual hunying of all things to an 
end. we can make nothing out of it all. But if 
around this instability of human life is wra|)ped the 
great permanence of the life of God ; if no end comes 
which is not in His sight truly a beginning; then 
there is light shed upon it all, and everything is in- 
stinct with His spiritual design. — Phillips Bkooks. 

REFKaKNCEs. — XV. 24. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 5. 
XV. 24-28.— (5th Series), vol. iv. p. 136. XV. 26.— VV. 
Roes Taylor, Christian World Pulpit^ vol. xlv. p. 46. Spur- 
geon, Sermons, vol. xiv. No. 807, and vol. li. No. 2940. Ex- 
positor (4th Series), vol. x. p. :24. XV. 26.— E. A. Bray, 


Sermons^ vol. i. p. 282. Spurgfeon, Sermons^ vol. xii. No. 
721, and vol. xxH. No. 1329. XV. 27. — Expositor (4ih wSeries), 
vol. vi. p. 261 ; ibid, vol, x. p, 40 ; ibid. ( 6 th Series), vol. x. 
p. 370. 

* Then shall the Son also Himself be subjected to Him that did 
subject all things to Him, that God may be all in all.’-- 
I Cor. XV. 

P'oR a curious misapplication of this saying, see 
Emei'son’s essay on Circles^ where he observes that 
‘ Christianity is rightly dear to the best of mankind ; 
yet was there never a young philosopher whose breed- 
ing had fallen into tne Chiistian Church, by whom 
that brave text of Paul’s was not specially prized : 
“Then shill also the Son be subject unto Him who 
put all things under Him, that God may be all in all ”. 
^t the claims and virtues of persons be never so great 
and welcome, the instinct of man presses eagerly on- 
ward to the impersonal and illimitable, and gladly 
arms itself against the dogmatism of bigots with this 
generous word out of the book itself.' 

Rrpkrkncks. — XV. 28. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xliii. No. 
2601. Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 139; ibid. vol. x. p. 
46. XV. 29. — J. Bunting, Sermons, vol. i. p. 71. J. O. 
Rogers, Christian World Pulpit, vol. liv. p. 249. J. M, 
Neale, Sermons Preached in a Religious House, vol. ii. p. 690. 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 238. XV. 29-34. — Ibid. (Oth 
Series), vol. iv. p. 186. XV. 30. — H. Howard, The Raiment 
of the Soul, p. 211. XV. 31. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol, xiv. 
No. 828. H. J. VV'^ilmot- Buxton, Sunday Sermonettes for a 
Year, p. 174. J. M. Neale, Sermons for the Church Year, vol. 
ii. p. 145. Dinsdcile T. Young, Unfamiliar Texts, p. 42. 
Expositor ( 6 th Series), vol. x. p. 359. 

* If, after the manner of men, I fought with beasts at Ephesus, 
what doth it profit me? i Cor. w. 32 . 

Ceiticising, in liis iSpirit of Modern Philosophy 
(p. 452 f.) the optimistic idealism of Sidney I/inier 
and others, Professor Iloyce remarks that ‘ from every 
such half-hearted scheme of the moral order we 
return to the facts of life tliemselves. There they ai e, 
our ills and our sins — denying them does not destroy 
them, calling them illusions does not remove them, 
declaring them utterly insignificant only maki*s all 
the more hollow and empty the life of which they 
are an organic part. If, then, the only escape of our 
philosophy from the individual ills of life lies in 
denying their significance, and so the significance of 
this whole seeming world whereof they are a })art, 
then indeed we are of all men most miserable. . . . 
Nay, what shall it profit us that after the manner of 
men we have fought wild beasts at Ephesus. There 
are no wild beasts, you see. It was all a dream, our 
morality.’ 

* If the dead are not raised, let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die.* — i Cor. xv. 32. 

His loveless, cheerless boyhood was over, and the 
liberty of Oxford, which, even after the mild constraint 
of a public school, seems boundless, was to him the 
perfection of bliss. . . . He lived with the idle set in 
college, riding, l^mting, and playing tennis, frciiuent- 
ing wines and suppere. From vicious excess his 
intellect and temperament preserved him. Deep 
down in his nature there was a slrong Puritan ele- 
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ment, to which his senses were subdued. Nevertheless, 
for two years he lived at Oxford in contented idleness, 
saying with Isaiah, and more literally than the pro- 
pliet, ‘Let us eat and drink, for to-mon*ow we snail 
die’. — Herbert Paul’s Life of Fronde, pp. 20, ^1. 

Refbrkncks. — XV. 32. — Bishop Gore, Christian World 
Pulpiiy vol. lix. p. 382. R. W. Hiley, A Year'sSerrnom, vol. 
i. p. 198. J. B. Lightfoot, Cajnbridgc Sermons, p. 109. 

* Evil communications corrupt good manners.*-—! Cor. xv. 33. 

‘ W RDNKSDAY 17. — I met the class of soldiei*s, eight of 
whom were Scotch Highlandei’S,* Wesley writes in his 
Journal for 1749, in Ireland. ‘Most of these were 
brought up well ; but evil communications had cor- 
rupted good manners. They all said, from the time 
thev entered into the army, they had grown worse 
and woi*se.* 

‘ Of all the painful things connected with my employ- 
ment,’ wrote Dr. Arnold of Rugby, ‘nothing is equai 
to the grief of seeing a boy come to school innocent 
and promising, and tracing tlie corruption of his 
character from the influence of the temptations 
around him, in the very place which ought to have 
strengthened and improved it. But in most cases 
those who come with a chaiacter of positive good are 
benefited ; it is the neutral and indecisive charactera 
which are apt to be dec ided for evil by schools, as 
they would be in fact by any other temptation.* 

So many men are degraded by their sympathies. 
They have any amount of aspirations and would like 
to fly, but they have not the courage to fly alone. 
So they prefer to crawl — in company. — John Oliver 
Hobbes, in The School for Saints (ch. xxviii.). 

‘ Many a man’s destiny,’ says Stevenson in his essay on 
Villon, ‘ has been settled by nothing apparently more 
grave than a pretty fac'e on the opposite side of the 
8ti*eet and a couple of bad companions round the 
comer.’ 

Rxferbnoes. — XV. 33. — Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 
202 ; ibid. (5th Series), vol. iii. p. 383 ; ibid, ( 6 th Series), vol. 
in. p. 393; ibid. vol. vii. p, 296. XV. 34. — F. C. Spurr, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. liii. p. 416. S. Gedge, The Record, 
voL xxvii. p. 977. 

THE RESURRECTION BODY 
‘ With what body do they come ? *— i Cor, xv, 33 . 

Observe here the contrast between other religious 
systems and Christianity. The most spiritual of 
Greek philosophers regarded man’s body as a hope- 
less burden, a fatal clog on the soul ; Christianity 
recognises this as partly true of the body in its 
present state, but asserts that these imperfections are 
neither necessary nor permanent ; it looks forward 
with absolute confidence to a future state, in which 
the whole man, spirit, soul, and body, shall be trans- 
figured anc glorined, on the ground of the ResuiTec- 
tion of Christ 

The fact of the Resurrection of Jesus Christ was 
not denied by the Corinthians ; it made them Chris- 
tians ; ^ey knew the Church was founded, not simply 


on a Saviour Who had died, but upon one Who had 
been raised from the dead by the power of God. 

St. Paul restates this fact; reaffirms two great 
truths involved — Chiist died ; Chiist had risen ; he 
marshals his evidence, and witnesses : Cephas, the 
Twelve, a surviving majority out of five hundred, St. 
James — all these had seen the risen Christ. 

This is the Gospel which saves, aiyakens, and 
maintains the spiritual life. But, as he pressed home 
the issues of the Resurrection, doubts and difficulties 
arose; questions iiskcd by inquiring minds: ‘How 
are the dead raised up ? With what manner of body 
do they come ? ’ What the process, what the result 
of the Resurrection ? 

The early belief in the Resurrection was not a 
stupid credulity. The Corinthians were intellectual, 
the objections natural then and natural now. As we 
have stood by the open grave we have known their 
force, and often asked ourselves, ‘ With what body do 
they come?’ Will the child rise a child? the old 
man an old man? the cripple maimed? the blind 
sightless? Will the Resurrection body be of the 
same material and form, only reconstructed ? Is this 
the Christian faith ? If not, ‘ With what body do 
th^ come ? ’ 

The Apostle meets these objections by analogy. 

(Analogy does not, cannot demonstrate. This 
passage is not a proof of the llesunection, nor in- 
tends to be so, but it meets certain difficulties 
impressively, powerfully ; it argues that the laws in 
Nature have their counterpart in the spiritual world ; 
that there is a unity throughout the system of the uni- 
verse, and that the God of Grace and of Nature is one.) 

1. ‘Flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom 
of God.’ There is no question, then, of re-gathering 
the particles of the dead body ; ‘ neither doth cor- 
ruption inherit incorruption ’. None of the particles 
composing a human body seven years ago exist in 
that body to-day ; they have passed into new com- 
binations and forms. 

St Paul points us to the analogy of the seed and 
the plant : ‘ Thou foolish one I that which thou sow- 
est is not quickened, except it die : and that which 
thou sowest, thou sowest not that body that shall be, 
but bare ^rain, it may chance of wheat, or of some 
other gram, but God giveth it a body as it hath 
pleased Him, and to every seed his own body.’ 

Here we have a parable of wondrous force and 
beautiful simplicity. ‘ With what manner of body do 
th^ come ? ’ 

Cei’tainly not with the same body. The plant is 
entirely unlike the seed from which it sprang. The 
Resurrection body will not be the body which we now 
possess. The seed is not identical with the plant ; 
it is the parent of the organism, the form of which is 
determined by God. 

‘So also is the Resurrection of the dead.* The 
body is sown in coriiiption, liable to change, infirmity, 
dissolution ; but ‘ it is raised in incorruption '. Proof 
against sickness and death; the jglow of health 
throughout the ages. ‘ It is sow^. m dishonour,’ in 
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weakness — a natural body, frail and helpless, ruled 
by the senses ; ‘ it is raised in power,* a spiritual 
body, a body fashioned anew. 

II. Yet the Resurrection body will, in a real sense, 
be our own body. When clothed with it, we shall 
be the same persons that we are now. The Thames 
is the same river now that it was a hundi'ed years 
ago, flowing from the same source, created by the same 
force, coursing in the same channel ; it is still the 
Thames, themgh not a drop of its water to-day was 
tlierc ten yeais ago. 

The old man to-djw says : ‘ I am the same person 
that I was twenty, nfty years ago ; though not a 
single particle of my body is the same, yet I am the 
same *. So in the Resurrection, it will be our body, 
only the identity will not be that of form or of part- 
id ‘s, but that of a permanent force and character 
which make it what it is and constitute its unity. 

‘ God giveth it a body,* remember, not as it pleaseth 
Him, ‘but as it pleased Him’ — according to a cer- 
tain law, which is His eternal will, that, through 
whatever changes the seed or genn of life should pass, 
something there shall be which shall cotmect its latest 
with its earliest stage. 

III. The Resurrection body will be the manifested 
expression of ourselves. This, then, will be the 
R^urrection body — ourselves, essentially ourselves. 
We are perpetually judging men by what we have 
learned to call their ‘expression*. We look into a 
face, and say, ‘There is kindness, sympathy, tender- 
ness*; or, ‘There is pride, temper, passion, avarice*. 
But we often judge wrongly; for this self-expression 
is, at present, imperfect ; in the Resurrection body it 
will be full, complete, the perfect expression of the 
inmost spirit. According to the lives we live now 
we shall be hereafter, 'rhe character formed liere 
will determine our future expression. Our very bodies 
will be our condemnation or our glory in that day. 
We shall then wear the garb of holiness, or the 
livery of sin ; and every man shall know, even as he 
is known. — J. Storrs. 

RarEBBifOEB. — XV. 35. — H. Bonner, Sermons and Lectures^ 
p. 163. W. P. S, Bingham, Sermons on Easter StitjectSf p. 88 . 

T. G. Bonney, Sermons on Some of the Questions of the Day, p. 

99. F. Hastings, Christian World Pulpily vol. xlvii. p. 99. 

C. J. Ridgeway, The King and His Kingdom, p. 150. Dins- 
T. Young, Unfamiliar Texts, p. 131. IV L. Watkiuson, 
Fatal Barter, p. 77. XV. 35, 36. — Christian World Pulpit, 
xlviii. p. 295. XV. 35-37. — S. G. Fielding, Christian 
Id Pulpit, vol. zlvii. p. 259. 

ST. PAULAS FOOL 

some man will say, How are the dead raised up ? And 
with what body do they come ? Thou fool, that which 
thou sowest is not quickened, except it die. And that 
which thou sowest, thou sowest not that body that shall 
be, but bare ^ain, it may chance of wheat, or of some 
other grain. But Uod giveth it a body as it hath pleased 
Him, and to every seed hia own body.'— i Coa. xv. 35 - 38 . 

St. Paul is here speaking of the Resun'ection of the 
decul. 

In this immortal chapter St Paul asserts the doc- 
trine and reasons about it, and in the text he deals 
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with a specific objection which was commonly urged 
against it. ‘ Some man will say, How are the dead 
raised up? and with what body — what manner of 
body — do they come ? * 

The objection, you observe, is twofold. It states 
two difficulties which were felt regarding the Resur- 
rection in those days, and which are felt, perhaps no 
less acutely, still. 

I. When these bodies of ours are laid in the grave, 
they are not preserved intact century after century, 
millennium after millennium, waiting until the resur- 
rection morning shall break and the touch of God 
shall awaken them and His voice summon them foith 
from their secure abode. Nay, no sooner are they 
committed to the bosom of the earth than they are 
subjected to the mysterious processes of Nature’s 
alchemy. They decay; they crumble; they vanish 
away. Open a gi*ave where a dead body was laid only 
the other year, and do you find it still lying there, 

‘ with meek hands folded on ite breast,* awaiting the 
Resurrection ? No, it has disapj^eared. It has dis- 
appeared, but it has not perished. It has been 
transmuted. ’Che woni-out fabric has been taken 
down and re-made and woven by the deft hand of 
Nature, that skilful artificer, into new and diverse 
vestures. It has passed into other vital organisms — 
grass, flowers, trees, and animals. And how then are 
the dead raised up ? How can the material which has 
undergone such dis.solution and dispersion, be re-col- 
lected and re-fashioned. It belongs to the common 
store of matter which never increases and is never 
diminished through all its manifold transformations 
and adaptations ; and the corporeal tabeniacles which 
our souls inhabit now have served myriads before us 
during the long ages of the past, and will be theirs 
no less than ours at the Resurrection. 

II. And suppose our bodies could be restored to us 
at the Resurrection : are they suited for the eternal 
world, which is so unlike the world that we inhabit 
now ? It is a spiintual world, and shall we go thither, 
according to the coarse gibe of the Pagans in early 
days, with hair on our heads and nails on our fingers ? 
What use will there be for material bodies with their 
carnal functions in that immaterial domain ? This 
is the difficulty which vexed the mind of that believer 
in the city of Corinth when he asked ; ‘ With what 
manner 01 body do they come ? * 

It is a hard question and a deep problem, and he 
was no frivolous sceptic who propounded it He was 
an eai'nest man who would fain believe but found 
faith very difficult And does it not seem as though 
the Apostle made a very bad beginning when ne 
prefaced his answer to that distressed soul with an 
abusive epithet — ‘ thou fool ?* 

No, look at the word and consider what it means. 
He listens to that difficulty about the Resurrection, 
and then he turns upon his questioner, not abusively 
but kindly and sympathetically, and says : ‘ Ah, you 
blind, unperceiving man 1 Look about you and see 
what is going on everywhere in this great, mysteri- 
ous world ; and you will never ask that question 
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and never be troubled with that difficulty any 
more ^ 

And this is the lesson which I would bring home 
to you. Hei-e is that transcendent mystery, the 
Resurrection of the dead, the awakening of our 
mortal bodies to a larger, fuller, more glorious life ; 
and it seems a stark impossibility. But look around 
you, and you will see on every side innumerable 
prophecies, arguments, and evidences of this miracu- 
lous consummation. You observe, St. Paul points out 
two wonders which that troubled inquirer had never 
noticed, although they were continually being enacted 
before his eyes ; for he was like the statue in the 
temple — senseless, unperceiving. 

I. The first is the law that, in St. Bernard’s phrase; 

‘ Death is the Gate of Life ‘ That which thou 
so west is not quickened, except it die.* 

II. Death is not only the Gate of Life ; it is the 
pathway to a larger, richer, and more beautiful life. 

* Some man will say, How are the dead raised up ? 
and with what manner of body do they come ? * ‘ Ah, 
blind, unperceiving man 1 * answers the Apostle, * look 
at the seed cast into the ground, quickened, and 
raised up to a new and more abundant life ; and re- 
cognise what this betokens. So also is the Resurrec- 
tion of the dead.* — David Smith, Man'e Need of 
Ood, p. 109. 

REFRRKNceH. — XV. 35-38. —Spurgoon, SemumSf vol. vi. 
No. 306. XV. 35-41. — Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 161. 
XV. 36. — J. B. Lightfoot, Cambridge Senrums, p. 63. J. J. 
Blunt, Plain Sermons^ p. 213. Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. 
p. 131. XV. 36, 37. — S. H. Fleming, Fifteen Minvie Ser- 
mons for the People, p. 153. Expositor (5th Series), vol. v. 
p. 411. 

THE RESURRECTION BODY 

* Thou so west not that body that shall be.* — x Cor. xv. 37. 

I. Thk body is essential to the complete idea of im- 
mortality. 

II. The resurrection is not the resurrection of the 
pre^sent body, though it is in some way connected with 
It. 

III. Men receive a glorious body not because of 
death, but because of life in Christ. — A. Maclaren. 

GOD AND THE BODY 
* God giveth it a body.*—! Cor. xv. 38. 

‘ Giveth it a body as it hath pleased Him,’ He must 
always be pleased ; thei*e cannot be two kings upon 
the throne of the universe ; God never asks any man 
to share His throne with Him in the government of 
things : Providence is one, an integer that cannot be 
broken up into fhu^tions or decimals : and we have to 
come to that conclusion ; after all our wandering, we 
come back travel-stained and travel-worn, we put off 
our sandals and set our staff in its place in the comer. 

What, then, is common to all these bodies and all 
these entities, what is the common denomination in 
which all these fractions stand ? LIFE ! Who has 
seen life ? Nobody. Who can define life ? No one 
You never can define the truly great : you can define 


living, but not life ; loving, but not love [ godliness 
but not God. There are some private chambei-s in 
the creation the doors of which we may not open. 
God is the creator of life, and in Chiist Jesus He came 
to give man more life and life more abundantly, in 
wave upon wave, and billow upon billow, and ocean 
rolling over the shouldera of ocean ; all life. There 
is no death in God. 

I. God has given His own life a body. God always 
illustrates His own doctrine, and gives object-lessons 
in His own science. God has always been writing in 
white letters upon a black background. God nas 
given Himself a body. Have we seen it ? We have 
seen nothing else. Where is it ? Every whera He 
who has seen only dust has not seen the very world 
he lives in ; he who has seen only the surface of 
things has seen nothing, he can explain nothing, he 
can worship nothing, he has not seen enough to draw 
out his soul in roligious adoration and expectancy. 
What is the body of God ? Creation ; all the things 
that are above us and ai*ound us and beneath us are 
endeavouring to express in visible form and symbol 
the It whose heart throbs and quivera through croa- 
tion. I see God in all stars and flowers, in all angels 
and ravenous beasts, in all crystal temples and in all 
wild wildernesses and jungles ; I see Him in the cul- 
tivated flower, on which He often smiles to see how 
poor a workman his little Adam is ; and I see Him 
m the wild wayside flower, which bears more evidently, 
to the observing and religious eye, the signature of 
God. God comes to us in snow and in violets, in all 
coloura, in all events ; history is His tabernacle, pro- 
vidence His altar, life His throne : these are not Him- 
self ; the glove is not the hand, the house is not the 
occupant, the body is not the soul : creation is not 
God. God is witihin creation, and beyond it, out- 
side it, above it, beneath it, around it : but creation 
is not God ; God is a Spirit ; God incarnated Himself 
in Adam ; the whole Trinity was in that one Man, 
and that one man was a duality, ‘ male and female 
created He him *. How was Adam an incarnation of 
God ? Because the Bible tells us that God cieated 
man in His own image, in the image of God created 
He him, in our image and likeness was Adam made. 
We have no explanation, we have only a fact ; if we 
could accept facts, and let explanations alone, the 
Churoh would have next to nothing to do in the way of 
controversy, it would be reduced to the ministry of 
charity, to the holy apostleship of love and service. 

II. God was supremely and gloriously incarnated, 
embodied in Christ In Christ dwelt all the fulness 
of the Godhead bodily. God gave Himself a body 
when He caused Christ to be bom of the Virgin, and 
to go forth that He might redeem with blood 
the self-enslaved and self-destroyed race of man. 
The Woid was made flesh and dwelt among us ; there 
is no other true and adeemate explanation of Christ. 
Until you have come to His Deity — I speak now from 
the standpoint of my own conviction — you have not 
even begun to explain in any degree the mystery 
which goes through all the life of the world by the 
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name of Christ. In Him was all fulness ; all things 
aie created by Him and for Him, and without Him 
was not anything made that is made. With these 
asstirances, apostolically given, I can have no hesita- 
tion whatever in accepting Jesus Christ as God. He 
WHS the body of God, He was the impersonation of 
God, He did the work of God ; He created by heal- 
ing, He redeemed by sacrifice, He? broke His heart 
that 001*8 might not be broken. He died in the ineff- 
able dai'kness that we might never know the meaning 
of such night as that which enshrouded His orphaned 
soul. — Joseph 1 'ahker, City Temple Pulpit, vol. vii. 

p. 12 . 

Kefbrencbs. — XV. 38. — J. A, Alexander, llie Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, p. 184. XV. 40. — F. Lawrence, Christian I florid 
Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 285. Expositor (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 
396. XV. 40, 48, 49. --Ibid. (4th Series), vol. i. p. 138. XV. 
41.— C. S. Horne, The SouVs Auxikenirvg, p. 119. 

* It b sown in corruption, it is raised in incorruption.’— i Cor. 

XV. 42. 

Compare the closing word.s of Walton’s Life of Donne, 
where he remarks : ‘ He was earnest and unwearied in 
the search of knowledge, with which his vigorous soul 
is now satisfied, and employed in a continual praise 
cf that God that first breathed it into his active 
lx)dy ; that body, which once was a temple of the Holy 
Ghost ; and is now become a small quantity of Chris- 
tian dust. But I shall see it re-animated.’^ 

ilEPBRBKGKS. — XV. 42. — VV. Alexander, Prlrmry Cor^vic- 
lions, p. 281. XV. 42-44. — Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 35. 

THE NATURAL AND THE SPIRITUAL 

* It is sown a natural body; it b rabed a spiritual body.'— 

1 Cor. XV. 44. 

There is no more wonderful or impressive chapter in 
the Bible than this fifteenth chapter of the Epistle to 
the Corinthians, which deals with the ti'ans figuration 
of this present life into its future state. Whenever we 
hear it read — os we often do on the saddest occasions 
of our lives — we are listening to the best explanation 
we shall ever get of the great change which will take 
place when we ourselves pass out of the present life. 

!• Life Beyond the Grave. — In stating the fact of 
the future life St. Paul was, of course, not making a 
new statement, especially to the people of Greece. 
Their most ancient poets had written of a future life. 
They believed most thoroughly in a life beyond the 
grave. These Corinthians to whom St. Paul was writ- 
ing had their own witnesses if they chose to call the m. 
Indeed the Gentile world had shown in their past 
history an even clearer idea of immortality than had 
the chosen nation itself. They had obstinately clung 
to the instinctive belief that they must go on living — 
that the soul, whatever it was, wherever it was, would 
never be destroyed. But though there was this un- 
misUikable certainty about the future, yet there was 
no glory in this certainty. Man woula continue to 
live* — that was the idea — but only in some shadowy 
state, some pale reflection of the life on earth. And 
80 this letter of St Paul to these clever Corinthians, 
these men of universal intelligence, had a very special 
message. It was not to prove that the soul* was inde- 


structible, but to prove by the Resurrection of Christ 
what sort of life awaited man beyond the grave. The 
value of human personality is the basis of St. PauTs 

letter. 

II. A Spiritual Existence. — Our ideas of person- 
ality are so much bound up with the bodies that are 
so closely our own, that we shrink from the idea of a 
purely spiritual existence. It is so unintelligible ; we 
have not the slightest idea what pure spirit is lika 
We may say truly, of course, that our boaies ate not 
ourselves — that, indeed, every particle of the body we 
see and feel undergoes some complete chemical change 
in the course of seven or eight years, while we remain 
the same, we continue the same personality. We 
admit logically and easily that our individuality — that 
mysterious something within us which is not im- 
perilled by such changes as loss of limb or the chemi- 
cal renewal of the flesh — is our true soul. Yet, though 
the thought is (juite logical, we cannot separate the 
body from the soul, we cannot imagine a pure spirit- 
ual existence. St. Paul, however, distinctly encourages 
us to believe that the future life will not be that mere 
abstraction from which we recoil, will not be a merely 
spiritual existence ; but rather that the spirit will 
continue to have its body. We may be comtorted by 
the hope that in the future life our friends, and we 
ourselves, shall possess some real distinction in form 
as well as in spirit St Paul speaks of another body, 
a spiritual body, yet a body bearing the closest rela- 
tionship with the natural body. An analogy, he says, 
may be found in the growth of the seed — the seed 
which in its wonderful transformation to the flower 
loses none of its individuality. T hat suggests to us 
much that is comforting. 

III. Recognition In Eternity. — It suggests to us 
the comfort of recognition. We shall not be lost to 
one another. The resurrection body will, we doubt 
not ft "^fty that we cannot yet cone eive, present 
sufficient |)oints of resemblance to the earthly body 
to make recognition possible. There is the consola- 
tion here that we all want — that we must have before 
we can ever take a calm view of death. All that is 
best in our life here has been sanctified by loving ties. 
Our spiritual growth has depended so largely on the 
way we have spent and used our life in the interests 
of others that we seem to demand the assurance that 
all this love will not be lost. Such an assurance is 
given us by St Paul. 

Rbfbrbnobs. — XV. 44. — D. W. Simon, Ttoice Bom and 
other Sermons, p. 220. J. M. Whiton, Beyond the Shadow, p. 
51. B. J. Snell, Sermons on Immortality, p. 47. XV. 46. — 
Reuen Thomas, Christian World Pulpit, voL xliv. p. 113. Ex» 
positor (4th Series), vol. x. p. 39. XV, 46, 46. — Ibid. vol. ii. 
p. 101. XV, 45, 47 . — Ibid. (5th Series), vol. ii. pp. 175, 180 ; 
ibid. voL iv. p. 399. 

LIFE’S DEVELOPMENT 
* Howbeit that was not first which is ^iritual,, tot fliat which 
is natural, and afterward that which is spiritual Cos. 

XV. 46. 

It is noteworthy that in the Hebrew Scriptures there 
Is scarcely a hint of any belief in a Resurrectioa The 
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familiar verse from Job, so often read in the burial 
service, had not the meaning which Christians now 
attach to it, but refen*ed only to the coming of a 
vindicator of justice and right, a living Redeemer 
who would justify a maligned man. Even the later 
prophets, Daniel and Essekiel, give only faint sugges- 
tions of the future life. Yet when our Lord came 
some such expectations prevailed, though tinged with 
sensuous notions, which He earnestly sought to ban- 
ish. The Sadducees alone among the Jews of His 
day denied both resurrection and immoi*tality, but 
our Lord maintained the popular belief, developed 
and purified it, and based it on a sure foundation, 
for He built it on His own empty ^ave. By His 
Resurrection He gave the world the first indubitable 
evidence of the truth we rejoice in, so that when we 
depict on Easter caixls, as we sometimes do, flowers 
of hope clustering round a cross, we suggest what is 
true as well as beautiful. 

I. The doctrine of the Resurrection is based not on 
philosophic speculations, but on historic fact, and the 
doctrine is nowhere so fully set forth as in this 
wonderful and familiar chapter. 

The Christian argument for our resurrection rests 
not on analogy, but on the fact of the Lord^s Resur- 
rection. He was the ‘first-fruits* of them that sleep, 
and to any Jew that word first-fruits would have 
special significance. Every Jew had been accustomed 
to present the first-fruits of field and garden in the 
Temple, and when he presented them, or had them 
presented, he recognised in them pledges of what was 
unseen — fruit and com in distant orchards and fields. 
Such then, says Paul, is the relation of ChrisPs Resur- 
rection to ours, its promise and pledge. 

The Apostle points us beyona what takes place at 
death, to what will be experienced after death. It 
is but a hint, yet the hint is unmistakable. The 
ransomed spirit passes at once into a state of felicity, 
but will subsequently be clothed with a glorified body 
like that of the risen Christ, and this will bring witn 
it possibilities of heightened bliss and nobler service, 

II. But my text may also be regarded as the asser- 
tion of a general law which prevails in the whole 
economy of God, for it is not only in the unseen 
future that the natural pi'ecedes the spiritual. In 
all God*s dealings with men we see progressiveness 
and development, for He is ever pressing forward 
toward His own ideals, which men cannot mar nor 
demons destroy. 

III. This truth is applicable to the revelations of 
God*s will, which have always been progressive, 

(1) The world was very gradually prepared for the 
manifestation of God in Jesus Christ. It was after 
long waiting that the spiritual followed the natural. 
In the earlier centuries simple lessons of dependence 
on God were taught By the limitations of human 

E wer, and the interposition of Divine power, this 
son was enforced : ‘ Without Me ye can do noth- 
ing*. Still moia clearly the patriarchs heard this 
truth, and by rewards, like Canaan, which were typi- 
cal of the higher, they were helped heavenward. 


Then the Mosaic economy proclaimed the j>enalty of 
sin, the separation caused by it between God and man, 
and the necessity for a Mediator. Still clearer views 
were granted to the prophets, and at last Christ 
appeared so that His disciples saw what prophets and 
kings had failed to see, that God is love, and he who 
dwells in love dwells in God, and God in him. 

(2) If you contrast those two dispensations you 
will see their progressiveness yet more clearly. Chris- 
tianity was to Judaism what manhood is to youth. 

(3) And that dispensation became still higher when 
Christ disappeared as a human teacher, and became 
known and trusted as the exalted King of His jieople, 
ruling them and guiding them by His Spirit into 
all truth. Even in Christianity tnere was firet the 
natural, then the spiritual, and this revelation is still 
growing, for the Lord hath yet more light and truth 
to break forth from His word. — Alfred Rowland, 
The Exchanged Crowns^ p. 16. 

Rbperbncbs. — XV. 46. — Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
liii. p. 62. B. J. Suell, Sermons on Irrmortality, p. 9. 
J. Martineau, Endeavours After the Christian Life, p. 21. 
Phillips Brooks, The Mystery of Iniquity, p. 242. Expositor 
(6th Series), vol. ii. p. 164 ; ibid. (4th Series), vol. viii. p. 36. 
XV. 47. — Ibid. (6th Series), vol. ix. p. 68. XV, 47-49. — Ibid. 
vol. H. p. 276. XV. 48. — J. Martineau, Endeavours After the 
Christum Life, p. 288. XV. 49. — Expoeitor (6th Series), vol. x. 
p. 191. XV. 49, 60.^ — IbuL (6th Series), vol. v. p. 411. 

‘ Flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God.’— i Cor. 

XV. sa 

‘ He that resisteth pleasure crowneth his life* (Eccles. 

XIV. 6) — that is morality with the tone heightened, 
passing, or trying to pass, into religion. ‘ Flesh and 
olood cannot inherit the kingdom of Gk)d ; * — there 
the pa&sage is made, and we have religion. — M. 
Arnold, Literature and Dogma (ch, l). 

Reperbncbs. — XV. 60. — Expositor (4th Series), vol. x. p. 
200 ; ibid, (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 360 ; ibid. vol. ix. p. 462. 

XV. 60-62. — Ibid, vol. iv. p. 16. XV. 61. — H. J. Wilmot- 
Buxton, Simday SermoneUes for a Year, p. 186. J. M. Neale, 
Sermons Preaxhed in SackviUe College Chapel, vol. iv. p. 296. 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. x. pp. 106, 303 ; ibid, (6th Series), 
vol. X. pp. 163, 182. XV. 61, 62.— S. H. Fleming, FiJUen 
Minute Sermons for the People, p. 163. 

THE LATEST TRUMPET OF THE SEVEN 
• The trumpet shall sound.’— i Cos. xv. 52. 

Strictly speaking, it is a military trumpet which is 
here referred to. War trumpets were greatly used 
in the old days for signals and for commands. But 
never was sucn a trumpet put to such a use as this. 
A final military summons is to be given. The latest 
of God*8 seven trum|>ets is to peal forth. Literally 
the words run, ‘ One shall blow a trumpet *, How 
solemn the announcement ‘one shall blow a trumpet,* 
and that ‘ one * the Son of God ! 

L This is a summons of farewell to earthly scenea 
Probably such a message was never more distasteful 
to old and young than to-day. To think of the 
things which are seen as temporal is foreign to modem 
inclination, and repugnant to it This text is a 
gospel ; good news of a truth ; for this trumpet blast 
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means farewell to eaiih’s painful scenes. Sir Thomas 
Browne wisely said, ‘ There is nothing strictly im- 
moii:al but immortality *. 

II. This is a summons to the immediate presence 
of God. (1) To ‘ God the Judge of all * will the last 
trumpet summon us. How shall we stand before 
Him? I pray you, familiarise yourselves with that 
ultimate point of view. (2) The God to whose im- 
mediate presence the ti uinpet will summon us will be 
‘ the re warder of all that seek Him *. 

III. This is a summons to a glad assembly of saints. 
Who does not at times ache for such fellowship? 
And what reunions this will mean I 

IV. This is a summons to wonderful revelations. 
God has his richest revelations yet to make. What 

lories are laid up in store ! We shall never know 
ow truly ‘God is love' till we attain the beatific 
eminences. Lord Tennyson remarked to Bishop 
Lightfoot, and that saintly scholar endorsed it, that 
‘ the cardinal point of Christianity is the life after 
death \ 

V. This is a summons to unspeakable delights. 
The glory of Christ will make our cup overflow. We 
shall see Him as He is. And what a delight deathlcss- 
ness will be 1 Sinlessness in ourselves and in all around 
us. To serve our God with flawless service and with 
ministry that cannot weary; this will heighten the 
high joys of glory. 

VI. This is a summons of infallible certainty. 
‘The trumpet shall sound.* You cannot escape im- 
mortality, but you may lose eternal life. — Dinsdale 
T. Young, Messages for Home and Life, p. 231. 

References. — XV. 62. — Archbishop Benson's Memorial 
Sermon for Bishop J. Prince Lee was preached from this 
text. The Bisliop had wished to have upon his tombstone 
the single Greek word translated in our version ^‘The 
trumpet shall sound Expositor (4th Series), vol. x. p. 
345. XV, 63, 64. — Ibid, (6th Series^ vol. z. p. 199. XV. 
63-68. — Ibid. vol. iv. p. 191. 

VICTORY I 

I Cor. xv. 54. 

There are very few who do not sometime think 
about the life beyond that which they are living now. 
It is an instinct of the human race. Death forces 
itself on us as a universal fact. No traveller but 
One has come back to describe to us this unknown 
country. But from the earliest days it pleased God 
to give to men glimpses of the unseen. It is Christ 
only Who ‘ has abolished death, and brought life and 
immortality to light Apart from Christ the future 
has no gleam of hope. No sure word comes from 
anywhere else. The world's greatest philosophers 
have nothing of their own to tefl us. One of the best 
known of modern thinkers, Herbert Spencer, writing 
to an intimate friend, said : ‘ My own feeling respect- 
ing the ultimate mystery is such that of late years I 
cannot even try to think of ultimate space without 
tome feeling of teiTor’ What a contrast to that 
triumphant ciy, ‘ Death is swallowed up in victory I ' 

L This is the hope, ‘ sure and certain,' with which 


we lay to rest those loved and cherished here, who 
have died in the Lord, whether it be some little one 
whose eyes have hardly opened upon this ‘ trouble- 
some world,' or whether it be some honoured servant 
of God who has reached the ripeness of ace, and spent 
many years in doing good. For them death has no 
sting, for sin in its strength has been conquered by 
Christ. The condemnation which the holy law ad- 
judged He has borne. The power which sin exerted 
in us He has overcome, and the joyful chorus of the 
redeeme<l will rise : ‘ Thanks be to God, which giveth 
us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ'. 

II. The future for the Christian is all victory, but 
a victory which has had its anticipations here. The 
Christian’s first step to heaven starts with the passage 
from death to life. He is already in possession of the 
triumphant life that will last for ever. For him dying 
is not death. He lives, he works, he hopes as one 
in sight of etcnial victory. And this gives energy, 
stability, yea ! perpetuity to all work that is done 
for God. — H. E. Fo.x, The Record, vol. xxvii. p. 476. 

Reference. — XV. 64. — Expositor (4th Series), vol. ill. p. 
117. 

CONCERNING THE COLLECTION 

* O death, where is thy sting ? O grave, where is thy victory ? 
The sting of death is sin, and the strength of sin is the 
law : but thanks be to God which giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ. . . . Now concerning the 
collection.*— I Cor. xv. 55 ; xvi. i. 

The fifteenth chapter of the Epistle to the Corinthians 
is the country of the springs; the sixteenth opens 
with a glimpse of the river. The fifteenth is the 
country of the truth, fundamental Christian truth, in 
which our pei'sonal hopes and triumphs have their 
birth; with the opening of the sixteenth I catch a 
glimpse of the shining giaces which are the happy 
issue of the truth. 

I. Ix)ok away for a moment to the springs. The 
Apostle is joyfully rccoun ting our hopes and triumphs 
in Christ. ‘ O death, where is thy sting ? ' To those 
in Christ death has no poison, only honey; its 
burden is sweetness rather than pain. I may lift 
my tearful eyes in hope, and gaze along the ‘ living 
way ' into the prepared palace of the ageless life. And 
what is the import of this? It means that the 
pos.sibilities of the individual life have been raised to 
the powers of the infinite. That is the glorious burden 
of cnapter fifteen, the emancipation and enlargement 
of life in the risen Christ Now see the beautiful 
succession, taking its rise in the last verse of chapter 
fifteen and emerging clearly into view in the first 
verse of chapter sixteen. The larger life is succeeded, 
say rather accompanied, by larger living. 

II. What was the occasion of this collection? 
There was a large body of poor Jews in Jerusalem 
who had eagerly received the Christ of God. For 
this they were excommunicated, outlawed, banned. 
But Christianity fostered humanity ; faith evoked 
philanthropy ; and from their fellow-believei’s in wider 
fields there flowed a steady stream of beneficence to 
alleviate their distresa The birth of Christianity 
was the birth of a new philanthropy. 
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III. It is this vital association that I desire to 
emphasise. Truth and activity are related as springs 
ana rivei’s. If we want the one to be brimming, we 
must not ignore the other. That was the cardinal 
and all-determining weakness of Robert Elsmere. 
He denied the llesuiTection, and all the specious and 
heartening truths which gather about it; and out 
of the dry, vacuous heart of its negation sought to 
educe a river of benevolent energy for the permanent 
enrichment of the race. ‘ I will open rivei s in high 
places ! * and only when we have the ‘ high places * 
in our life, the enthroned and sovereign truths of 
atonement and resurrection, and the sublime and 
a^^ ful prospect of an unveiled immortality, only then 
will our life he a land of springs, musical with the 
sound of many waters, flowing with gladsome rivers 
to cheer and refresh the children of men. — J. H. 
J<»wETT, Apostolic Optimism^ p. 166. 

Heferences. — XV. 65. — J. Bud^en, Parochial Sermom^ 
vol. i. p. 50. J. Bolton, Selected Sermona (2iid Series), p. 23. 

H. S. Holland, Vital Values^ p. 179. Expositor (4th Series), 
vol. iii. p. 120 ; ibul. (Gth Series), vol. v. p. 87. XV. 66'68. 
— Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. li. No. 2929. 

LAW, SIN, AND DEATH 

* The sting of death is sin ; and the strength of sin is the law. 
But thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.’— i Cou. xv. 56, 57. 

I. It is sill that makes death terrible. ‘The sting 
of death is sin.’ We aix* all in a measure afraid of 
it. We try to forget it, but the endeavour is vain. 
I do not say, nor does the Apostle mean, that there 
is no bitterness at all in death save that which the 


to God, which giveth us the victory through our 
^rd Jesus Christ’ What is this yictory ? (1) It) 
is the lifting up of tKe" awful welgEto? sin — the j 
lightening and removal of all life’s guilty and op 
pressive memories at the feet of a forgiving Father ; 
the deliverance, which comes from the cross ; the 
sweet, glad word of acceptance and pardon, which, 
like a bui’st of morning sunlight, sweeps all the 
vapours and darkness of our night away. (2) Then 
it is the bringing of the awful dreaded law into 
haiTnony with our will, or our will into haimiony 
with the law. We can do it through Him who 
strengtheneth us. (3) And, lastly, it is the clear- 
ing of all doubt. — J. G. Greenhough, The Divine 
Artist, p. 125. 

' The sting of death is sin ; and the strength of sin is the law. 
But thanks be to God which giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.’— i Cor. xv. 56, 57. 

These are the words carved on the mural tablet 
in Haworth Church, below the name of Charlotte 
Bronte. 

‘ When the day that he must go hence was come,’ 
says Bunyan, of Mr, ValiarU-for-T^'uth, ‘many 
accompanied him to the River-side, into which as 
he went he said, Death, where is thy sting ! And as 
he went down deeper he said, Grave, where is thy 
victory ? So he passed over, and all the Trumpets 
sounded for him on the other side.’ 

References. — XV. 56, 57. — H. P. Liddon, Sermom on 
Sorae WordaofSt. Paid, p. 154, Spurgeon, Srnnona^ vol. i. 
No. 23. y 

VICTORY OVER SIN < 


sense of guilt brings. He means that the keenest ‘Victory through our Lord Jesus Chrisf-x Con, xv, 57- 
torture of death, its poison, venom, sting, is found in Tins fifteenth chapter of the First Epistle to the 
the fact of sin. It is the guilty heart and the Corinthians was written to establish our faith in the 
troubled conscience that clothe the last enemy with resurrection of the body. But before the close of the 
the garments of horror. We read that ‘ by one man chapter the Apostle recollects that there is another 
sin entered into the world, and death by sin ; and so still more deadly foe, a foe which gives its sting to 
death passed upon all men, because all have sinned death itself, and that foe is sin. Sin, too, must be 
Does it mean tnat if we had known no sin we should overcome. Now, we make no secret of the fact that 
have known no death, that we should have lived for life is a battle. The world, the flesh, and the devil 
ever upon this earth, and been spared what we call the are constantly assaulting us. We see our enemies 
final trial? No, it cannot mean that. It means advance against us in tnree battalions. But over 
that sin made death what it is to us — gave it its them all we are told there is victory through our 
dread power and torture ; and that if we had known Lord Jesus Christ Now how are we to gain the 
no guilt we should have faced it, and passed through victoiy? 

it without fear — perhaps welcoming it as a weary I. First of all, with regard to the devil, if you turn 
man welcomes sleep. to the twelfth chapter of the Revelation of St John, 

II. The torturing power of sin is given by the law. and the eleventh vei'se, you will see there how 

* The strength of sin is the law.’ The Apostle does victory over him is won. There is a full-length 
not mean here simply the Jewish law — the law em- portrait of him in the ninth verse. (1) How are 
bodied in Old Testament precepts and command- you to overcome him as the tempter ? You will see 
ments — but that larger moral law of God which is in the eleventh vei-se. ‘ They overcame him by the 
written everywhere — that solemn, ‘ thou shalt nert; * blood of the Lamb.’ It is the only way in whicn you 
and ‘ thou shalt,’ which we hear continually in every can really gain the victory over sin. (2) He is called 
speech and language, which is written in nature and * the accuser of our bi’ethren *. When he finds that 
histoiy and all the books we read, which is stamped his allurements will not cause us to fall, he will begin 
npon our very constitution and engraven on our to accuse us, he will accuse us of sins which we have 
h^rt of hearts. committed, and so he would try and keep us away 

III. The crowning feet, the sweet everlasting from God. (8) When he finds that neither tempU- 
promise and assurance of tiie victory. * Thanks be tion nor accusation will drive them from God, h4 tries 
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pei-secution. By the blood of the I-amb we put the 
great enemy to flight. 

IL Then there is the world. How are we to over- 
come t}*c world ? In the First Epistle of St. John, 
the fifth chapter, and the fourth verse : * Whatsoever 
is bom of God overcometh the world : and this is 
the victory that overcometh the world, even our 
faith \ It is your faith which will overcome the 
world. The world comes and tries to tempt you by 
the things which are seen. How are you to overcome ? 
You overcome by your faith, you overcome by seeing 
that the real things are the unseen things, not the 
things of time and sense. 

III. And how are you to overcome the flesh, the 
third great enemy ? In the First Epistle of St. 
Paul to the Corinthians, in the sixth chapter, and 
the nineteenth verse, speaking of those same sins of 
the flesh, he says : ‘ What, know ye not that your 
body is the temple of the Holy Ghost which is in you, 
which ye have of God ? And ye are not your own.' 
This is the only power by which you can overcome 
the flesh — by realising the body as the temple of the 
Holy Ghost which dwells in you. — E. A. Stuart, The 
One Mediator and other Sermons, p. 177. 

THE VICTORY OVER SIN 

{For Easter Even) 

* Thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory through our 

Lord Jesus Christ.’ — i Cor. xv. 57. 

As we look to-day upon the empty cross and by 
faith anticipate the empty tomb ot to-morrow we 
sing a note of triumph, for the Lord Jesus by His 
Death and Resurrection ‘giveth us the victory' over 
sin. 

I. Sham Victories, — Only let me here wani you 
not to mistake for a victory what is not one. It 
may be that a sin may prevented or aiTested only 
(a) by some human consideration; by a fear, for 
instance, of punishment, or of pain, or of earthly loss 
— without any higher motive. Then the amendment 
may be the result, again (6) of a better education, 
or a higher taste, or some change of outward 
association. Or, it may be, that a sin may be only 
(c) driven in It may be as real before God in its 
latent condition, quite out of sight of man — perhaps, 
only in a thought — as it was in its overt act. Or it 
may be, that what appeared the subjugation of the 
sin is only (c?) the substituting of one sin for 
another. It often occurs — and it never occurs with- 
out great danger of deception — it often occurs that 
a young man abandons the wicked indulgences of his 
l^ssion, but it is only to take up the'pride of position, 
and the display of circumstance, which all minister 
still to self, and become equal vices of his manhood. 
’'The fac!t is, the heart of a man, and the life of a man, 
has many phases ; but if the love of God be not there, 
however man may judge, the one phase is not really 
nearer to God tnan Hie other ; but in God's sight 
they ai*e all equally dark. Call not such things as 
those victories. 

II. Real Victories. — Real victories lie in a pro- 


gression ; the first must be within, over some spring 
of conduct within the mind. I do not say but that 
to conquer a wrong action will reflect upon the 
motive trom which the action came. And tlic inner 
life is often affected by the outer. But no real 
victory is gained until there is a victory within the 
heaiL The real place where the battle is fought, and 
the victory won, is within. It is in the deep places 
of the heart ; it is in private exercise ; it is in closet 
wrestlings ; it is in ordercd prayers ; it is in the 
resolute struggles of the mind, put forth in the very 
moments of temptation ; it is in communion with 
God. No victory that will stand — no victory worth 
the name — is ever gained without this. Then comes 
what meets the eye, what looks so great, what men 
talk about, and what men admire. Of all the rest 
they know nothing. But the ti*ue battle was fought 
before any man saw the victoiy. 

III. Aids to Victory. — To help you to attain these 
victories let me suggest one or two things. 

(а) Make great use of the power of God's Word. 
Our blessed Ix)rd was pleased, each time, to foil 
and beat back the wicked one by ‘ It is written ’. 
By His quotations from Deuteronomy, Christ brought 
the force of truth to countervail the moral evil. 
Hence the impoiianc'e of the daily study of God’s 
Word. No one ever conquered sin without it. You 
must be apt in the use of the Bible ; and have ready 
to your hand, at the right moment, the right verse 
and the right thought. Before that light, propei ly 
brought to bear, darkness — and all sin is darkness — 
darkness will flee away. 

(б) Cherish the faintest whispers of the Spirit 
in your heart. They are always coming. Honoin 
them when they come — they will increase. Trifle 
with them — they will go away. When yo*^* have 
a better thought, then and there thank God for it. 
Turn it to some account. Do something. ITie 
enemy may be. and will be, more violent with you, 
because you do this ; so also will the Spirit grow 
dominant * When the enemy cometh in like a flood 
the Spirit of the Lord shall lift up a standard against 
him.’ 

(c) Realise that you are in Christ, and Christ in 
you. Before the presence of Christ, when He walked 
this earth, the antagonism of all evil could never stand. 
It owned His higher power, and went into the very 
dust Do not doubt, oefore the majesty of the Lord 
Jesus Christ in you, there will be the same effect ; 
and that it will be strong and mighty, to the ‘ pulling 
down of the sti’ongholds of sin and Satan 

(d) Never forget that * this kind goes not forth 
but by prayer and fasting '. It is the highest work 
which is given man to do — self-victory — foi* it is the 
basis of every other work in the world. And you 
must not wonder if the effort be a very severe one. 
But it is a matter in which God especially blesses 
great efforts. Have yours always in hand. Fight 
with your own heart, as with something that has to 
be mastered. Be particular about the little things, 
for there, indeed, the field is lost or won. Make each 
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success the argument for another. Grapple with 
your besetting sin. And give God no rest till He 
lays it dead at your feet It will then be in God's 
hand. He must do it The means that you have 
may be very weak ; the pebble small, the sling simple, 
the arm young, but the prayer will go straight, and 
the giant will fall 

But these victories had never been except for a 
living union with Chi-ist. The victory is His and 
His alone. By His Cross and Passion, and by His 
glorious Resurrection, He will deliver, and so with 
St. Paul we triumph and thank God for this glorious 
victory. 

Refbrbnobs. — XV. 57. — F. D. Maurice, iSarmciM, vol. iii. 
p. 299. G. G. Bradley, ChrU^ian World Pulpit^ vol. Ivii. p. 
266. 

BASTBR DAY 

* Therefore, mj beloved brethren, be je stedhuit, unmoveable, 

always abounding in the work or die Lord, forasmuch as 
ye know that your labour is not in vain in the Lord.* — x 

Cor. XV. 58. 

All Christians, East and West, all those nearer to us 
at home from whom we have sometimes to deplore our 
unhappy division, agi’ee in this great fundamental truth 
of the Christian religion — ‘ Christ is risen indeed 

I. And while all Christians agree that Christ is 
lisen, so do they mean by this Resun ection that Christ 
had died for us, and by His Resurrection has proved 
that He was the Son of God, as He had said. So St. 
Paul understood the doctrine of the Resurrection. It 
proved Jesus to be the Son of God with power. To-day, 
when as Christians we keep the great festival of the 
Resurrection, we declare our belief that Jesus was the 
Son of God, that He died for us and rose again for 
oiu* justification. What can we want more? ‘If 
Gk)d be for us, who can be against us ? If He spared 
not His own Son, but delivered Him up for us 
all, how shall He not, with Him, freely give us all 
things. It is God that justifieth. Who is he that 
oondemneth ? It is Christ that died, yea rather that 
is risen again. Who is even at the riglit hand of God, 
Who also maketh intercession for us.* 

The Resumection shows that Christ was the Son 
of God ; thus the Son of God died for us. Here, 
then, is pardon for all our sins. Here is pardon and 
peace for us all. But there is more. Christ not only 
died, but is risen again, and so there is new life and 
hope for us. ‘ Because I live,’ the Saviour had said, 

* ye shall live also.* Easter Day opens a new fountain 
of life for us. ‘ Christ is risen from the dead,’ and 
not only so, but is ‘ become the first-fruits of them that 
slept. For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall 
all be made alive.’ 

II. By the Resurrection of Christ we are to receive 
new life from Him. As to-day we think of the risen, 
Hv ng Christ, we ought to see in Him the fulfilment of 
His own words. ‘ I am the vine, ye are the branches.’ 
When we think of the risen Saviour to-day, we should 
try and picture Him to ourselves as the true Vine, 
and ourselves as the branches drawing our life from 
Him. We need not trouble ourselves by seeking 
to explain exactly the way in which this 6hrist-lifr 


lives in us. Some great facts we know, and a suffici- 
ency of results has been given us to enable us to 
trust in hope. The whole effect of the Incarnation 
of the Son of God towards humanity is not to be 
seen in this life. Our life in this world down here 
now is but a very small and imperfect part of the 
whole results of tne risen life of the Saviour. * Our 
life is hid with Christ in God.’ He is not where 
once He was, in the manger in the stable at Bethle- 
hem. He is not now working in a little village 
shop at Nazareth. He is not now hanging on the 
cross on Calvary, but He is risen, He has ascend^ 
and is on the throne in the full enjoyment of the 
love and glory of the Father, angels, and arch- 
angels, and all the hosts of heaven worshipping Him. 
And that is where we are to be, in the place which 
the Saviour is preparing for us on the throne with 
Himself. That is the true end, the real flower and 
fruit of the Christ-life which we derive from the true 
Vine. But this world down here is, as it were, too 
cold a tlimate for us to see what the real beauty of 
the fruit of the Vine is. We can, as it were, only 
see the stem and the leaves. But on Easter Day we 
do well to reassure ourselves of the promise that we 
shall one day see Him as He is, and that we shall be 
like Him. 

III. St. Paul, in the long chapter of which this 
text is the close, had been proving the fact of the 
Resurrection of Christ, and then he tells us what, in 
his mind, should be the practical conclusion. 

‘ Therefore,’ he says, * therefore my beloved 
brethren, be ye stedfast, immoveable, always abound- 
ing in the work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know 
that your work is not in vain in the Lord.’ 

To be steadfast, unmoveable. This is the first 
great lesson for us to-day, to continue in this faith 
of our Lord’s Resurrection, grounded and settled, and 
not to be moved away from the hope of the Gospel, 
which we have, as it were, heard again to-day in the 
words, ‘The Ix>rd is risen indeed . To renew our 
act of faith, to stand firm, and abide its results. Our 
mental and spiritual attitude then should be one of 
trustfulness and hope. ‘ O Israel trust in the ^rd, 
for with the Lord there is mercy and with Him is 
plenteous redemption.* 

• ALWAYS ’ 

♦ Always aboondiog in the work of the Lord.' — i Cos. sv. 5 S. 

‘ Always ’ is a kejrword of Christianity. Other re- 
ligions make concessions to human nature. They 
allow periods of outbreak and unrestraint If you 
will keep the law 860 days in the year, you can have 
five days to work your own will. You will be set 
free from one commandment if only y6u will obey the 
rest Even in the corrupted forms of Christianity 
this tendency to allow some occasional relaxation may 
be found. No doubt it is very congenial to human 
nature. No doubt it helps to make the acceptance 
of a religion veiy much easier. We are not so un- 
willing to conform at times if times of license are given 
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to US. But ChTistianity makes no exception, permits 
of no deviation. It takes its law and its power from 
the presence of Christ, Who is with us always, all 
the days, and all the haul's of the days, through all 
the years of vivid experience, with their every grief 
and joy. Christ Himself is never absent, never leaves 
us alone, never loses us from His sights never gives 
U.S leave to go astray even for an instant. 

I. So confident of its power is Christianity that 
it carries its perpetual demands into every region of 
labour and thought Ves, to every cave, every 
mountain height of every region. Thus we are to 
be * always abounding m the work of the Lord’. 
Has Christianity, then, no place for rest? If there 
is one thing above another in tliis weary world that 
we claim and cmve, it is the privilege of rest. If 
six days of the week we labour and do our work, then 
does not the seventh belong to us ? If we toil for 
eleven months ot the year, do we not need the twelfth 
for play ? Does Christ grudge us rest ? No, verily, 
for it was as the Rest-giver that He came. Did He 
not preach His rest in the days of His flesh to a com- 

1 )any of the poorest and most enslaved, wearied with 
abour, worn with sorrow? Did He not mercifully 
say to His disciples, ‘Rest awhile*? Yes; but He 
bound together labour and rest as all the work of the 
Lord. When He i*ested Himself, He set the pattern 
of resting for His peopla ‘Jesus being wearied with 
His journey, sat thus on the well,’ Sat thus. It 
may be, and it is sometimes, just as much the work 
of the Lord to rest as to labour. What is constant 
is our obligation to abound in the work of the Lord, 
to toil and to cease from toiling in His presence, by 
His strength, under His eye. 

II. More than that, Christianity enters into the 
region of mood and feeling. It seems as if that world 
could never be brought under complete command. 
Our actions, our words we may recall ; but who is to 
control emotion, who can answer for the moods that 
come and go, independently, as it seems, of our will ? 
It is written, ‘Rejoice in tne Lord always, and again 
I say rejoice ’. But how hard that is, hard for all, 
specially hard for us, for of all the emotions the emotion 
which our nation feels least is that of pure joy. It has 
almost died from us, save in the case of the very young. 
Christianity does not say that we are not to sorrow. 
What it forbids is the sorrow that is without hope. 
That sonow is not to be indulged in for a moment 
Christ says, Whoever comes and goes, I am with you 
— rejoice in Me 

III. Again, says the Apostle, we are always confi- 
den t. Does this mean that the Apostle was a stranger 
to depression and fear? No servant of Christ has 
ever escaped these, has ever failed to know that strange 
sinking of the heart in the face of hostile powers, 
with which most of us are familiar. All our fathers 
passed under the cloud, and all passed through the 
sea. What he means is that he was confident, even 
as we are to be confident, about the issue. Even if 
his foes drove him away they sent him to the Lord. 

If my bark sink, *tis to another sea. 


The wildest winds could but toss him to Christ’s 
breast We are never to lose this confidence for our- 
selves, nor ever to lose our assurance, nor ever to 
despair of the wondeiful Church of Christ, nor falter 
in our faith that the Redeemer’s victory is won and 
sure. — W. Robsbtson Nicoll, Sunday Evening^ p. 
119. 

HOPE AND SERVICE 

‘Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye stedfast, unmoveabla 
always abounding; in the work of the Lord, forasmuen 
as ye know that your labour ia not in vain in the Lord.' 
—I Cor. XV. 58. 

I. How does the Lord come to us in the matter of 
the revelation of the doctrine^ of rising again from 
the dead ? The Lord has one great way of coming ; 
the Lord comes by parable, by symbol, by little in- 
sufficient parallels and analogies; yet He always says 
to us, Do not make too much of these ; there is false- 
hood in exaggeration ; go no further than the parable 
invites you to go, for the parable simply indicates 
the direction and tells ^ou to move along that high 
and ever-heightening lina This is the method of 
Jesus Chi-ist ; He cannot tell us poor finite stiiiggling 
creatures the whole mystery of God and His purpose, 

but He says, the kingdom of God is like unto 

After that we have to study the symbol or picture, 
always taking care not to drive it with vehemence 
and feverish excitement, but to wait where it waits, 
and to look up where it looks up, and to avoid what 
it avoids, leaving the mystery, yet partially illuminat- 
ing it Are we in the Divine school, poor little infirm 
purblind scholars ? Enough to be in it ! The ques- 
tion is not how far we have got in our learning, but 
are we learning of the right teacher, are we in the 
right mood, and are we reading the right book? 
After that, I re[)cat, all matters of detail and muta- 
bility will arrange and adjust themselves to the main 
purpose of the revelation of the kingdom whose throne 
IS an everlasting throne. 

It is so that the Apostle deals with this doctrine of 
the Re.su rrection. He says, The Resurrection is like 
unto this little green bud in April He does not say. 
This is the Resiinection, but. This is a parable of the 
rising-again ; all these black branches have been sleep- 
ing under the snow for a month or two or more, but 
now there is a warmth in the air, there is a sense of 
awakening life, and the kingdom of the Resurrection 
is like this little green bud. But does one bud make 
the spring? Yes, it does. They say one swallow 
does not make a summer. ’They lie. The swallow 
makes no mistakes about the summer; if you have 
seen one, you have seen all ; if you have seen one real 
living green blade, you have seen the spring, and he 
who has seen the spring has seen the summer with 
all her chaplet and all her flowing robe of beauty, 
and has felt on his cheek the soft breath of her 
mouth. We make a ^eat mistake in not enlarging 
the parables. As the outterfly came out of that poor 
little home, so shall thy better self clothe its nalced- 
ness with a house that is from heavea There is a 
natural beauty and there is a spiritual beauty, and 
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all things are growing and growing to higher mean- 
ings and wider applications. O man, believe it, and 
stand up a host a thousand strong in the almighti- 
ness of God ! 

II. The Apostle, having lifted up our minds into 
these high figures and prophecies, says, Now let us 
return to our work: ‘ Thci'efore *. ‘Therefore* in 
this instance is an emphatic word ; it brings together 
lines and threads of reasoning and illustration, and 
it presents the whole argument in the form of busi- 
ness, activity, service. Therefore, because all these 
things shall lie, because we shall triumph over the 
grave and taunt the enemy that we feared ; therefore, 
up, work, serve, repeat all you have done for God 
through Christ witn a heartier energy and a fuller 
sufficiency of strength and enthusiasm. Hope is to 
end in service, is to be the very inspiration of service, 
and is to be the guarantee of the reward of service. 
Christianity with its high levels, its great wide firma- 
ments and great doctrine, has also its earthly duties, 
its domesticities, its neighhourl incss, its willingness 
to help and bless all within reach. This is the test 
of all tuie religion. 

III. The great inspiration of service is hope, and 
that hope we find in the great argument of the 
Apostle Paul in this very chapter. There is not one 
pessimistic tone in the whole argument. The Apostle 
faces his great subject and conquers it by the grace 
of Christ. He says, I am going to talk, not about 
death only, but about Resuniection ; not about the 
law only, but about Christ ; and I will show you how 
we have all the promises on our side, and I am going 
to sound a long rousing bugle note that will call men 
bock from their pessimism and their distress and give 
them heart again. If you have no hope you cannot 
work with any real good and lasting effect. A 
preacher cannot do so if he is preaching to indifferent 
peo|)le. The merchantman cannot be his true and 
strongest self if he is always on the sunless side of 
the wall. Put into a man the spirit of hope, and 
you give him strength, nerve, assurance that all will 
be right bv-and-by. — »Ioskph Parker, City Temple 
Pulpily vol. rv. p. 2. 

THE STABILITY OP FAITH 

* Wherefore, my beloved brethren, be ye stedfast, anmoveiU)le, 
always abounding in the work of the Lord, forasmuch aa 
ye know that your labour is not in vain in the Lord.*— 
I Cor. XV. 58. 

Stedfast and unmovedble. One is almost tempted 
to ask if these words have any application to present 
times arid conditions. They seem rather to cany us 
back into a world which we have left far behind, a 
dull, old-fashioned, antiquated world in which all 
things were stationary, and the customs of each 
generation were handed down to its successor, and 
men were contented to follow the light which had 
guided their fathers, jogging on in the old paths, 
and setting their faces against all innovations and 
changes. There is little of that left now. The 
world in which we have our being is perpetually on 
the move. We are told that there is no longer any 


fixity in religious beliefs; that cloudy and obscure 
problems have taken the place of firm assurances; 
that men are drifting away from the moorings to 
which they were securely anchored, and that the very 
Church has been driven from its solid ground to 
shifting sands. Were this true, which I do not for 
a moment admit, save as an extravagant exaggera- 
tion, it would not be greatly surprising. It would 
only show that religion is affected by the temper of 
the times, and is feeling somewhat the spirit of 
restlessness and change which is heaving, wrestling, 
shaking, and disturbing all things. \ 

I. You cannot point to any department or sphere 
of life in which there is stability of thought, unity of 
mind, and settled convictions. All questions are in 
a state of solution, all opinions are seething in a 
melting-pot ready to come out with a brand-new 
face. The air is thick with the sounds of clamour, 
dissensions, and debate. Old policies, old principles, 
old watchwords and shibboleths, are being tried in 
the fire and found wanting. Religion is bound to be 
touched and influenced by this deep and widespread 
unrest. It cannot be insensible to the heavings 
which are going on all around it, yet I venture to 
say that its vital faith and root-principles are less 
disturbed by them than any other region of human 
thought. People who are incessantly talking about 
the unsettlement in Christian beliefs forget the greater 
unsettlement which is everywhere else, and they make 
incomparably more of Cnristian divisions and un- 
certainties than the facts justify. The wish Is often 
father to the thought. Tliey see only what they 
desire to see. They are men whose own convictions 
are unsettled, and always have been, and they like to 
believe that their own minds represent the general 
mind. They are for the most part men who stand 
outside the Church, or hang on the extx*eme fringe of 
it They see only its surface movements, and do not 
read its deeper heart and steadfast puipose. In fact, 
the great marching host of Christs people knows 
veiy little about the unsettlement which is every- 
where advertised. It is too busy in the Masters 
work to take heed to every changeful wind that 
blows, and too calmly confident of its faith to be 
made nervous by every shout and whisper of alarm. 
The bulk of real and eamei^t Christian people are 
steadfast, if not immovable. 

II, We all move with the movements of the age ; 
we cannot help it. We feel the pulse of the human 
throng, and throb with it. We move as an oak-tree 
moves when it grows and expands, and its branches 
are shaken and pruned by the storm, but the roots 
remain steadfast and unshaken. The whole Church 
has moved in the last twenty -five years, iust as you 
have moved. But there is nothing in the ran^ of 
modem things which has been so little shaken in its 
vital beliefs and foundations as Christ’s Church and 
the Christian faith. All the grand certainties which 
are given in this chapter abide with us. There are 
few whole-hearted Christians who cannot say, with 
St Paul, ‘ I have kept the faith There are few who 
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cannot say, with Jesus, ‘All that thou htxst given 
Me I have kept, save that which had to be lost 
because untrue \ Where everything else hcis changed, 
the great Christian Ixjliefs remain steadfast and im- 
movable. 

Ill And really it is most desirable, and even im- 
perative, that we should have a measure of steadfast- 
ness in these things, if we are stirred and shaken in 
all things else. The just man lives by- his faith, he 
cannot afford to have it always in a state of transition. 
He cannot afford to have it always simmering in the 
melting-pot, and wondering how it will come out at 
the next stage. Life is not long enough for that 
business. It is crucifying to have the mind always 
on tenterhooks and to have the heart always un- 
settling itself to make a new settlement Some peopJe 
are always proc laiming the glory of uncertainty and 
the suipassing e.Kcellence of doubt. I do not covet 
that sort of glory, or aspire to that sort of excellence. 

A man who would do life's work well and help 
others to do it must fix himself on certain great 
iu^liefs and regard them as steadfast and immovable. 
He cannot waste his energies in perpetual re-exam- 
ination and re-testing and dissecting of them. We 
ought to be certain that there is an eternal future, a 
personal immortality, and a judgment to come which 
no man can escape. " We should be assured that the 
groat Christian verities cannot be shaken, and be 
determined that, so far as we are concerned, the^ 
shall not be shaken ; that the Bible, on the whole, is 
to be trusted as God's revelation and our guide ; 
that Christ is our Divine, unerring Master, whose 
words will abide though all things else dissolve, and 
that, following Him, we have cleai' light for the 
earthly journey and a safe Pilot thixiugh the dark 
unknown beyond. — J. G. Gbkenhouoh, The Mind of 
Christ in St. Paul, p. 66. 

Rbfbrbnoks. — XV. 58. — Spurgeou, Sermons, vol. xix. No. 
till. G. A. Sowter, From Heart to Heart, p. 186. H. Wood- 
cock, Sermon Outlines (1st Series), p. 00. J. M. Neale, Ser- 
mons Preached in Sackville College Chapel, vol. iv. p. 156. 
Bishop Gore, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ivii. p. 377. Arch- 
bishop Davidson, ibid. vol. lix. p. 67. A. H. Moncur Sime, 
ibid, voL liv. p. 38. XV. 63. -W. J. Knox-Little, ibid, 
vol. xlix. p. 2W. XVI. 1. — Expositor (7th Series), vol. vi. 
p. 340. XVI, 1-8. — Hnd. (4th Series), vol. viii. p. 323; 
ibid. vol. ix. p, 259. XVI, 2. — Ibid, (6th Series), vol. ix. p. 
367. XVI. A.— Ibid. vol. i. p. 406. XVI. b.^Ibid, (5th 
Series), vol. i. p, 387; ibid, (6th Series), vol. x. p. 441. 
XVI. 8, 9, — Ibid. vol. xi. p. 207. 

* A great door and effectual is opened unto me.' — i Cor. xvi. 9. 

In Wesley’s Journal for 1st February, 1736, written 
as he approached the shores of Georgia, the following 
entry appeai-s : ‘ We spoke with a ship of Carolina ; 
and Wednesday 4, came within soundings. About 
noon, the trees were visible from the masts, and 
in the afternoon from the main deck. In the even- 
ing lesson were these words ; “ A great door and 
effecttual is opened ”. O let no one shut it ! ’ 

RuraaBNcas. — XVI. 9. — Expositor (4th Series), voL ii. p. 
148 ; ibid, (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 278. 


* Now if Timotheus come, see that he may be with you with- 
out fear.’ — I COR. XVI. 10, u. 

This was the passage from which John Angell James 
preached at Carr's Lane Meeting, Birmingham, on 
the Sunday before R. W. Dale became his colleague 
(1863). Writing to Dale, Mr. James said : ‘There is 
little ground for the feai’ mentioned in the text, but 
I have thought it not unreasonable to require for 
you a warm-hearted, confidential reception*. 

* Let no man therefore despise him.’ — i Cor. xvi. xz. 

‘ It is of the nature of wisdom,' says Maeterlinck, ‘ to 
despise nothing ; indeed, in this world, there is per- 
haps only one thing truly contemptible, and that 
thing is contempt itself.' 

TRUE MANLINESS 
* Quit you like men, be strong.’— -i Cor. xvi. 13. 

Emkeson says that the main enterprise of the world, 
both for splendour and extent, is the upbuilding of 
a man, and he is undoubtedly correct. The Ger- 
man philosopher Kant fully endorses the eloquent 
American’s sentiments when he says to his students, 

‘ Take humanity for an end * — that is, perfect your- 
selves, in order to be the better able to perfect man- 
kind. The true man is^ the man likest Jesus and 
nearest God. Let us now study a few of the world’s 
Ideals of Manliness. 

I. For years the Athletic man was the Ideal. 
Ancient Spaii:a paid special attention to the growth 
of strong, sinewy, muscular men. But such an ideal 
was too animalistic, for it ignored the solemn fact 
that man was vastly more than a body of clay. Man 
is more than body. Man was not made for pleasure, 
but pleasure for man. 

II. For years the Ascetic man, or Anchorite, was 
the Ideal. We are auite ready to believe that these 
anchorites meant well. They hoped to escape from 
their sins by escaping from the world ; but you can- 
not get away from your soul by crossing the Atlantic 
or plunging into the Saharan desert Your soul it 
ever with you I Have nothing to do with the an- 
chorite style of religion. As Sydney Smith quaintly 
says : ‘ Never wear a face that is a breach of the 
peace The anchorite ideal is a failure, condemned 
by the unanimous voice of history. 

III. For years the Patriot was the Ideal man. 
True manhood meant absolute consecration to one's 
country. Patriotism we admire; but it has its 
perils. Like sectarianism it may narrow our horizon, 
and it may degenerate into clannishness, and of all 
narrownesses, that is certainly one of the worst 

IV. For yeare the Intellectual man was the popular 
Ideal. Plato, Socrates, Homer, and others were con- 
sidered the pattern-men. The mere intellectualist is 
not a full man, but a fragment. The true man is 
intellect plus heart-power and conscience-power. 
Byron, and Bums, and Shelley were intellectual stars 
of rare brightness ; but who will dare say that they 
were ideal men ? 

V. For years the Civic man was the Ideal *J‘lie 
Roman ideal was true citizenship. The State was 
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everything and the individual nothing ; and a sys- 
tem that a’ushes the individual can never produce 
the pattern-manhood. Citizenship, without moral 
principle at the root of it, is a hollow sham, and the 
subsequent decline and fall of Rome waB the best 
evidence of the fact. 

VI. For peal's the Judaic man was the Ideal. But 
the Jewish ideal was not the highest, for the Jews were 
too fond of drilling men into manhood. They paid 
too little attention to inwardness, and too mucn to 
ciix^umcisions, and washings, and purifications. If 
you want to see the diflerence between the ideal Jew 
and the ideal Christian, just compare Mount Sinai with 
Mount Hattin,and the l)ecalogue with the Beatitudes. 

VII. But we are pi*oud to say that the Ideal man 
of to-day is the Christ’s man, that is, the Christian. 
Diogenes could not find his man in Athens ; but we 
have discovered our Man in this old book, and His 
name is Jesus I (1) Be magnanimous like Jesus. 
(2) Be courageous like Jesus. (8) Be sincere with 
tiesus. (4) Be pure like Jesus.-^. Ossiak Davies, 
The Day spring from on High, p. 145. 

SPIRITUAL STRENGTH 

* Watch je, stand fast in the faith, quit you like men, be stronc. ' 

1 Cor. XVI. 13. 

Wk are conscious of our weakness, our need is 
sti’ength, hut how shall we attain to it ? Elsewhere 
St. Paul, using the same military metaphors that we 
have seen here, tells his people now that strength i^ 
to be obtained. * Be strong in the Lord, and in the 
power of His might* From the words of the Apostle 
two thing.s are clear. 

I. The Struggle with Evil. — First he regards 
every man as engaged in a separate personal struggle 
with a real spiritu^ power of evil. It is not merely 
the evil that is inherent in his own natui^ It is 
something more than that It is an organised host 
of wickedness. It is, in fact, all that we mean when 
we say in the Catechism, 'The devil and all his 
works I know, of coui-se, that the devil is often 
made, in the expression of Bishop Butler, a subject 
of mirth and ridicule ; but our Lord's language is 
utterly meaningless unless it signified that there is 
a real spiritual power of evil. He always seemed to 
find it hanging on the frontiers of His own life, 
tempting all along the way, especially in the hours of 
weaKness and sorrow. May we not also appeal to 
the experience of spiritual people, of all those who 
have entered with all their power into the personal 
struggle against evil ? Is it not a fact that the more 
earnestly tney have engaged in it the more they have 
been sensible of struggle with a real spiritual power, 
force, kingdom, method of evil ? Nay, may we not 
say of ourselves, is it not our own experience in the 
darkest hours of temptation, when the worst thoughts 
come, when the most awful strain is put upon us, do 
we then find it difficult to believe in the working of 
a personal power ? Nothing can be more foolish tnan 
to under-rate the power with which we are engaged, 
or may be engaged. 


II. Sources of Spiritual Strength. — And then, 
secondly, after insisting upon the reality of this 
power, this kingdom of evil or of darkness, St Paul 
insists upon every man's need of Divine strength. 
The Apostle would say, when be says here, 'Be 
strong,' as he says elsewhere, ' Be strong in the Lord 
Do not go unready, unprepared, unarmed, into the 
struggle against evil. Put on the whole armour of 
God, and remember that the putting on of the 
spiritual armour is not a matter for one or two occa- 
sions, however great they may be, in a lifetime ; it 
has to be continued from the beginning to the end. 

Let me remind you of a few of the means by which 
we seek to attain that spiritual grace, that Divine 
help, without which the spiritual combat will cer- 
tainly be a failure. 

(а) Prayer. First of all, there is the weapon of 
prayer. Here we have always before us the example 
of our Lord Himself. What is prayer? All of you 
know it is not a mere asking for something, aliove 
all it is a contact of spirit with spirit, of pei'son with 
person ; it is the contact with God Himself, putting 
ourselves in touch with Him. If you doubt prayer, 
or the power of prayer, just remember for a moment, 
again m this instance also, what the experiences of 
spiritual men have bfen, how thej have found prayer 
to be this very power in their lives, how they have 
proved it, how they have lived by it 

(б) The devotional reading of the Scriptures. 
Or, again, there is the devotional use of the Holy 
Scriptures. This use of the Holy Scriptures is mucn 
more rare than it used to be, and the Bible is much 
less read than it used to be, even by good, church- 
going, leligious people. No doubt there are reasons 
tor thia One reason is the enormous multiplication 
of every form of literature, especially ephemeial 
literature. People who read four or five newspapers 
a day have no time obviously to read the New or the 
Old Testament. Partly it may be caused 6y what is 
supposed to be the unsettlement of the basis of Holy 
Scripture. Most people hear something, if they know 
little, about Higher Criticism, but we may be sure 
that whatever has happened to the Holy Scriptures 
nothing has happened to make their devotional value 
less than it used to be. Questions of date or author- 
ship dp not really affect spiritual power. Experience 
shows still, as it used to show, that the Holy Scrip- 
tui’es can make men wise unto salvation. 

(c) The Holy Communion. Or once more, there 
is the Supper of the Lord, or the Holy Communion. 
It ought not to be necessary now for one to say that 
the Holy Communion is not, what it used so often to 
be regarded as, a sort of mark or test of superiority. 
Believe me, it is not for strong men, but for weak 
men, for those who know and feel and realise their 
own weakness. Hesitate before you pass it by, before 
you let it go. 

«Quit joa like men.*—! Cos. xvi. 13. 

' Iv Italy,' says Emerson, Napoleon ' soi^ht for men, 
and found none. " Good Gm,*^ he said, how rare 
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men are ! There are eighteen millions in Italj, and 

have with difficulty found two — Dandolo and 
Melzi.”' 

A DEFRESsioK possessed him which he could not shake 
off. What had he to show, after all, for these fift^ 
odd years of life granted to him? He feared his 
religion had walked in silver slippei's, and would so 
walk to the end. Could it then, in any ti’ue and 
vital sense, be reckoned religion at all? Gross sins 
had never exercised any attraction over him ? What 
virtue was there, then, in being innocent of gross sin ? 
But to those other sins — sins of defective moral cour- 
age in speech and action, sins ai'ising from over-fas- 
tidiousness — had he not yielded freely? Was he not 
a spiritual valetudinarian? He feared so. Offered, 
in the Eternal Mercy, endless precious opportunities 
of service, he had been too weak, too timorous, too 
slothful, to lay hold on them. — Lucas Malet, in Sir 
Richard Calmady (bk. iil ck iv.). 

‘One comes across human beings at times,' says 
Maxim Gorky, ‘with complex characters, so that 
whatever name one applies to them seems a fitting 
one, only the one wora “man" seems inapplicable to 
them.’ 

• Be strong. Cor. xvr. 13. 

Charles Kingsley wrote these two words once in 
answer to a question, ‘ What is your favourite motto 
or proverb ? ' And, when Dean Stanley preached his 
funeral sermon in Westminster Abbey, from this text, 
he observed that ‘ There were three main lessons of 
his character and career which may be summed up 
in the three parts of the apostolic farewell, “ Watcn 
ye ; quit you like men and be strong ; stand fast in 
the faith,"’ adding that ‘amidst all the wavering 
inconstancy of our time, he called upon the men of 
his generation with a steadfastness and assured con- 
viction that of itself steadied and reassured the minds 
of those for whom he spoke, “ to stand fast in the 
faith".' 

Reperbngeb. — XVI. 13. — J. Keble, Miscellaneous Sermons^ 
p. 487. C. Neil, Christian World Pulpit^ vol. xliv. p. 157. 
C. D. Bell, The Name Above Every Name, p. 111. F. W. 
Farrar, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 353, and vol. xlvi. 
p. 65. H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Sunday Sermonettes for a Year, 
p. 210. W. J. Hills, Sermons and Addresses, p. 03, A. P. 
Stanley, Sermons on Special Occasione, p. 184. D. Macleod, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 78. J. B. Brown, Aide 
to the Development of the Divine Life, No. iii. D. L. Moody, 
The Fulneu of the Gospel, p. 72. Expositor (7th Series), vol. 

V. p. 270. 

* Watch je, stand fast in the faith ... let all your things be 
done with charity.’— x Cor. xvx. 13, 14. 

Coi.KRiDGK concludes his first set of essays in the 
Friend with an appeal for moderation and forbear- 
ance in the prosecution of fii-st reforms. ‘A system 
of fundamental reform will scarcely be effect^ by 
massacres mechanised into revolution. We cannot 
therefore inculcate on the minds of each other too 
often or with too gieat earnestness the necessity 
of inculcating benevolent affections. ... It is not 


enough that we have once swallowed these truths — 
we must feed on them, as insects on a leaf, till the 
whole heart be coloured by their qualities, and show 
its food in even the minutest fibre. 

‘Finally, in the woi*ds of the Apostle I 

‘ Watch you, stand fast in the principles of which 
ye have been convinced I Quit yourselves like men I 
Be strong! Yet let all things 1^ done in the spirit 
of love.’ 

Rrferbnob.— XVI. 13, 14. — A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy Scripture — Corinthians, p. 252. 

* Let all that ye do be done in love.'— x Cor. xvi. 14. 

Why does Paul add this word at this point? He 
has been exhorting the Corinthians to a manly, le- 
solute religion : stand fast in the faith, quit you 
like men, be strong. Why speak of love in this 
connection? Because love is the atmosphere of a 
robust faith. Inhere is a spurious or inferior type of 
strength which has firm convictions but insists upon 
its own opinions or methods without paying sufficient 
regard to the feelings of other people. This master- 
ful temper is often confounded with true strength of 
character, and Paul seeks to guard against this mis- 
conception. A firm gi*asp of principle is always apt 
to be uncharitable. Its temptation is to grow im- 
patient of any defects in the belief or conduct of 
others, and a trifle hard in its moral judgments. 
Ki^solute natures often say and do the right thing, 
but it is in the wrong spirit Instead of edifying 
their fellows, they produce a feeling of irritation. 
They are difficult to work with. They want echoes, 
not colleagues, in the church, ITieir very tenacity 
of purpose develops an inconsiderateness which tends 
now and then to make trouble, instead of peace, in 
the community, 

Paul suggests that forbearance and consideration, 
so far from being a mark of weakness, are an insepar- 
able element of strength. A man who is strong in 
the faith, full of clear ideas and energy, ought to be 
strong in love, conciliatory, unselfish forbeaiing. — 
James Moffatt. 

*Now, I beseech you, brethren.*— x Cor. xvi. x5, x6 . 

I could not be content, unless I was found in the 
Exercise of my Gift, unto which also I was greatly 
animated, not only by the continual desires of the 
Godly, but also by that saying of Paul to the Corin- 
thians, I beseech you, Brethren {ye know the house-- 
hold of Stephanas, that it is the first fruits of 
Achaia, and that they have addicted themselves 
to the Ministry of the Saints) that ye submit your- 
selves unto such, and to everyone that helpeth with 
us, and laboureth. By this text I was made to see 
that the Holy Ghost never intended that men who 
have Gifts and Abilities should bury them in the earth, 
but rather did command and stir up such to the 
Exercise of their Gift . . . This Scripture, in these 
days, did continually run in my mind, to encourage 
me and strengthen me in this my work for God. — 
Bunyan, Grace Abounding, pp. ^9, 270. 
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* 1 am alad of the coming: of Stephanas and Portunatus and 

Achaicus . . . for they have rareshed my spirit and yours.' 

—I Cor. XVI, 17, x8. 

Why are there men and women that while they are 
nigh me the sunlight expands my blood ? 

Why when they leave me do my pennants of joy 
sink flat and lank? — W alt Whitman, Song of the 
Open Road, 

Ueperkncks. — XVI. 17 . — Expositor (4th Series), voL x. p. 
00. XVI. 21. — Expositor (5th Series), vol. x. p, 199; t5td. 
(0th Series), vol. ix. p. 450. XVI. 21, 22. — G. Campbell 
Morgan, Christian JVorld Pulpity vol. lix, p. 241, XVI. 
21-24. — Expositor {Hh Series), vol. x. p. 205. A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scripture — Corinthians^ p. 258. 

* If any man loveth not the Lord, let him be Anathema.* — 

X Cor. XVI. 22. 

‘ Ik there be any among you,* Samuel Rutherford 
wrote to his former parishioners at Anwoth, * that 
take liberty to sin because I am removed from 
amongst you, and forget that word of truth which 
ye heard, and turn the grace of God into wantonness, 
I here, under my hand, in the name of Christ my 
I. Old, write to such persons all the plagues of Goa, 
and the curses that ever I preached in the pulpit of 
Anwoth, against the children of disobedience.' 

Refrrencks. — XVI. 22. — J. Bunting, Sermons^ vol. i. p. 
484. F. B. Woodward, Sermons (2nd Sories), p. 56. H, J. 
Wiiidross, Preachers Magazine, vol, v. p. 179. 

OUR LORD JESUS 
* Our Lord Jesus Christ.*— i Cor. xvi. 23. 

Thk text is in the Epistle to the Romans ; the text 
is in both the Epistles to the Corinthians ; the text 
is in the Epistle to the Galatians, in the Epistle to 
the Ephesians, in the Epistle to the Philippians, in 
the First and Second Epistles to the Thessalonians. 
It is in the brief note to Philemon; it is in the 
Epistles of Peter, and Jude could not write his little 
burning note without using it three times. The 
text is everywheie, in the heavens above and on the 
eai*th beneath, and in the waters under the earth. 
What is it? It is shoii, but it is full as an acorn 
that holds all the oaks of Bashan in possibility. 

The text is ‘Our Loixi Jesus Christ*. He was 
before all things ; He is above all things ; by Him 
all things consist, to Him they owe their cohesion 
and unity, their poetry and their purpose. It is the 
theme of every true ministry. He who has alighted 
u|>on this text need not turn a page, though he 
minister from jubilee to jubilee, and through all the 
coming, rising, falling, millenniums of time. He 
cannot be short of a subject ; the preacheris subject 
is fixed ; he is not dependent upon the journals of 
the day or upon the accident of the morning. His 
theme never changes; it is the all-comprehensive 
theme ; there is nothing of monotony or sameness 
nhout it ; these seven notes have in them the greatest 
oratorios yet to be written. 

I. It will be profitable to fix upon the keyword, so 
far as our special appropriation of the name is con- 
cerned. That personal, domestic, love-word is 'our* 


Lord Jesus Christ It is in the word ‘our* that the 
pathos palpitates and cries; not Loixl Jesus, not 
Lord Jesus with a grammatical article before it, but 
Lord Jesus with our in front of it — our Saviour, 
though the world despise Him, He is ours. We aie 
pledged men ; we are not walking up and down amid 
a dozen Christs asking which we shall have, or shall 
we have any or none ; we represent a vow, an oath ; 
we carry about with us the orand, the stigma of the 
Lord Jesus. A wondrous little word is our, 

(1) Ourchild ; heisnot beautiful accoidingto foimal 
notions of beauty, he is not so precocious as other 
children are, he is not brilliant, he is by no means so 
shapely as if he were a trained athlete : but he is our 
child. Our eyes are blind to any possible deficiency; 
our eyes cannot see what the eyes of cold criticism 
can perceive. The r(*a«on is that the child lives in 
the heart ; he is our child, and the house would be no 
house without him. If that little child were not to 
come home to-night nobody under our roof could go 
to bed. Why, he is only one. True, but he is ours. 
He is only little, fragile, puny. Quite true, but he 
is ours. 

(2) So we speak of our country. I do not believe 
in a naiTOW patriotism. I could not accept any 
patriotism that W6W inconsistent with philanthropy; 
and yet there is a sense in which the stones of our 
country, whatever it be, are more precious than the 
stones of any other country, though the stones of 
the other country be diamonds, and precious to the 
lapidary. It is an instinct, it is an inborn something, 
it is a mysteiy, but a mystery that is poetic, inspiring, 
comforting, ennobling. It is by the culture of such 
instincts that we become intellectually and morally 
rich and free. 

(3) Where is there a man who does not say with 
natural pride ‘ our house ' ? It is not a big one ; the 
garden, front and back, can hardly be called a garden ; 
the rooms are not large, there we few pictures on 
the walls, but we keep the window open, and he who 
keeps his window open may some day pray, for it is 
a long distance that man can see through his open 
window, and he may see in the clouds, where the first 
tal)ernacle was built, Jerusalem, the city of the ^eat 
King; it may come into his heart whilst he looks 
through the open window, to fall upon his knees 
and cry to the Invisible and the Almighty. Never 
obliterate or modify that word our, it is a personal 
pronoun that holds an entire grammai* in itself. 

II. And so, carrying the idea to its highest, widest 
application, we come upon ‘our Lord Jesus Christ*. 
He may not be the Lord of some other man, but He 
is our Lord, we cannot dispute about Him. Who 
would bring his own wife into the market for a pub- 
lic opinion? he wants no public criticism upon his 
larger life, his true grand heart; he silences criti- 
cism. Alas 1 we sometimes invite it upon the Man 
of God, Where we should knock a man down if he 
said words like that about our wife, we permit the 
fool to expectorate his contempt upon the name that 
we hold dearest of all. Remember, whatever He 
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may be to other people, He is our Lord Jesus, our 
Saviour, our hope, and to stand by whilst He is l^ing 
traduced is ti'eachery ; in such a case silence is blas- 
phemy. 

IIL He is our Lord Jesus in example, in doctrine, 
in sorrow, in joy. How did He bear His sorrow ? — 
even so must I bear mine, saith the Christian in every 
night-shadowed Gethsemane ; I will listen to my 
Ivord that I may know how to bear my soitow ; He 
delivered several sweet discourses upon grief and pain 
of h* art, 1 will listen to Him, His voice is music ; if 
I d' not understand His words, I can kiss the lips 


that speak them : Let not your heart be troubled ; 
ye believe in God, believe also in Me : Fear not, little 
nock ; peace I leave with you. My peace 1 give unto 
you ; not as the world giveth give 1 unto you. God 
help me, then ! I will try to m a man. If the Lord 
Jesus spake such words. He did not speak them 
wastefully or idly. He spake them to a heart broken, 
helpless, hopeless ; I do my Lord dishonour by letting 
His words lie outside the sanctuary of my heart ; I 
will take them all in, and if I cannot sii^ my pn^er, 
1 will moan it — Joseph PAExn, City Temple rvir 
pit, voL vii. p. 156. 
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3 CORINTHIANS 

RarBRSNom . — Expositor (4th SerieR)^ voL ii. p. 69 ; ibid. 
vol. vi. p. 29 ; ibid. voL vii. p. 278. 1. 1. — Ibid. vol. x. p. 

204 ; ibid. (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 21 ; ibid. vol. x. p. 168. 
1. 2. — Ibid. vol. vii. p. 66 ; ibid. (6th Series), vol. viL p. 409. 

COMFORT 

* Blessed be God, even the Path<^ of our Lord Jesua Christ, 
the Father of mercies, and the God of all comfort : who 
comforteth us in all our tribulation, that we may be able to 
comfort them which are in any trouble, by tnt comfort 
wherewith we ourselves are comforted of God.*— 2 Cor. 1. 
3.4. 

I. The Relation of Comfort to Trouble. — When we 
deal with sorrow, not merely as a practical but as a 
personal fact, no general considerations suffice ; specu- 
lation is powerless to assuage mef. We only know 
it is there, and we must either ^ve it taken away or 
must be taught how to bear it ; in other words, we 
feel the pain, and we long after either happiness or 
comfort And of the two it is not happiness but 
comfort that God has appointed for us. W ith Christ, 
comfort was the attendant and antidote of permitted 
son*ow ; and the two are inseparably associated in 
every Christian life. 

II. Observe how the Apostle points us to the 
Source of Comfort. — ‘ Blessed be God, even the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of mercies, and 
God of all comfort, who comforteth us in all our 
tribulation.' God knows our need, and tie has not 
left it unsupplied ; He knows that we have perplexity, 
trial, pain, and He has provided comfort 

III. Consider the Uses of Comfort In Affliction. — 
(1) Note how the sorrow he had endured deepened 
the Apostle’s sense of the value of God!s presence and 
love. (2) Note, further, that sorrow is made a means 
of spiritual training. (8) Affliction thus comforted 
bestows the power of sympathy. — Albxander 
Stewart, The JJivine Artist, p. 43. 

Rbpbrencbb.— I. 3, 4.— W. H. Harwood, OhrisUan World 
Pulpit, vol. liii. p. 70; Ohriitianitp in Daily CondAixi, p. 277. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlv. No. 2640. I. 3-6, — G. Body. 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ivii. p. 214. 

2 Cor. I. 4. 

‘ If he had sonows,’ says Lowell of Shakespeare, ‘ he 
has made them the woof of everlasting consolation to 
his kind.' 

Rbfkrbncbs.— I. 6.— Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 1. No. 13. 
W. H. Hutchings, Sermon Sketch^, p. 261. 1. 7.-^Bi8hop 

Creighton, University and other Sermons, p. 186. 

‘ The answer of death.* — 2 Cor, 1. 8-11. 

Hsnbi Pkreeyve wrote, a few months before his death, 
to his friend Charles Perraud : ‘ Dear friend, I send 


you a text which you know as well as I do, but I 
copy it out in full, because it has often been for my 
soul a truly wonderful recipe, bringing strength, com- 
fort, and spiritual health. If we wish to make use of 
it, we must meditate deeply on every word.’ [Then 
follows this peussage in Latin.] “ For we would not, 
brethren, have you ignorant of our trouble which 
came to us in Asia, that we were pi'essed out of 
measure, above sti’ength, insomuch that we dcspaii-ed 
even of life. But we had the sentence of death 
[responsum mortis] in ourselves, that we should not 
trust in oui-selves, but in God which laiseth the dead, 
who delivered us from so great a death and doth de- 
liver ; in whom we trust that He will yet deliver us.” 
I know that each one ought to draw his life freely 
from the Holy Scripture, and that the words which 
save one do not seem to be written quite as specially 
for another. For myself, I have found, in repeated 
and varying circumstances of my life, such help from 
those words of St. Paul, that I cannot but repeat 
th( m to you at this moment I know not whether 
any one nas ever sounded more deeply the abyss qf 
the weakness of a human heart, and the abyss of the 
saving help of the heart of God. What does all this 
mean, dear friend ? It means that you, by the will 
of God, are passing through a desolate region, because 
your soul must not rest in mediocrity, but must be- 
come very holy.' 

Reperbnobs. — I. 9. — J. Martiueati, Endeavours After the 
Christian Life, p, 69. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxvi. No. 1636. 
I. 10. — Spurgeon, Sermons, xlvii. No. 2718. J. 11. — R. W. 
Dale, Fellowship With Christ, p. 278. I. 11, 12. — Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. ix. No. 607- 

A MINISTRY THAT SATISFIES THE CON- 
SCIENCE 

*Ottr glorTing is this, the testimony of our consdence.'— 

2 Cor. I. 12. 

‘ Oua glorying is this.’ How would my hearers ffuish 
the sentence ? When we have discovered the nature 
of a man's glorying we have got the real height of 
the man. Here is a man withdrawn from all carnal 
spheres, seeking no glory upon the public stage, 
placing no value upon transient fame ; but in the 
awful sanctuary of tnt* con.sdence quietly glorying in 
its witness to the devotion and fidelity of his ministry. 
It is the only glorying which endures. The colours 
are fast colouis ; they do not wash out in the drench- 
ing blast of life’s tempestuous days. This man stands 
in the solemn presence of the great White 'Thi'one, 
and finds his glorying in the message which speaks 
from the Throne. ‘ Our glorying is this, the testi- 
mony of our conscience.' And yet this is no arrogant 
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claim to perfection. His letters bum with the con- 
sciousness of his own defilement In the latter part 
of our text the Apostle carefully describes the fea- 
tures of his ministi-y which brought him the restful 
witness of his conscience. 

I. And fiwt of all he had rejected the offers of 
‘fleshly wisdom*. He had been repeatedly advised 
to monerate the stringency of his message. It was 
the same temptation which assailed our Lord. But 
the Apostle was like his Master; he rejected the 
overtures. He would have no unclean ally in the 
mini'^try of holiness ; he would accept no ‘ fleshly 
wisdom * in proclaiming the wisdom of the Highest. 
In this he found his glory. 

II. And his conscience also testified to the holiness \ 
of his ministry. The Apostle claims that his ministry 
^as absolutely separated unto God. Whatever he 
was doing the Lord dominated his purpose and work. 
And in this he gloried. He had not been led aside 
to minor purposes, and forgotten the primary aims of 
redeeming grace. 

III. ^d his conscience testified to the simplicity 
of his ministry.. I am using that word not in the 
degenerate sense in which it has fallen in these latter 
days, not in the sense ot childishness, or even of 
lucidity, but in its great primary content of single- 
ness of purpose, and of perfect openness and candour 
of life. ‘ I determined not to know anything among 
men save Jesus Christ and Him crucified.* And in 
this he gloried. 

IV. And there is one other word he uses to de- 
scribe his ministry among men. It is characterised 
by sincerity. The Apostle humbly boasts that his 
ministry among men is not condemned even in the 
searching light of God’s countenance. He had sought 
his motives there 1 And therefore, even if he failed, 
he was calm and restful, for when he returned into 
the throne-chamber of his life he enjoyed the peace 
of God. — J. H. JowETT, British Gongregationalist, 
18th February, 1908. 

Rbvbrencks. — I. 12. — J, H. Jowett, The Transfigured 
Churchy p. 229. D. C. A. As^new, The SouVs Business and 
Prospects^ p. 114. Expositor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 93 ; ibid, 
(6th Series), vol. viii. p. 178. I. 16, —-Ibid. (6th Series), vol. 
iii. p. 237. L 15-17.— Ibid. vol. viii. p. 233. i. IQ.^Ibid, 
(7th Series), vol. vi. p. 232. 1. 17.— -Ibid, (6th Series), vol. 

xii. p. 69. I. 19. — H. S. Seekings, Preacher's Magazine^ vol. 
xvii. p. 224. Ezpodtar {6t\i Series), vol. vi. p. B7. Ibid. (6th 
Series), vol. ix. p. 374. I. 20. — J. C. M. Ilellew, Berraons, 
vol. i. p. 216. Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol, xlvi. No. 2657. A. 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — Carinthians^ p. 268. 

I. 21. — Ibid. p. 277. I. 22. — Ibid, p. 287. Expositor (r)th 
Series), vol. vii. p. 301 ; ibid, (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 274. 

1. 23. — Ibid. (4th Series), voh ix, p. 170. 

THE EFFECT OF FAITH 

* By faith ye stand. '>-2 Cor. i. 24. 

Faith is that by which men stand. I invite your 
attention to the effect of faith on the believing 
souL 

I. Faith as bowing us down before God. Faith is 
constantly associated with self-distrust 


II. Faith as making us stand erect 'before men. It 
sets us free from man’s authority, from slavish sub- 
mission to popular opinions and from all forms of 
ecclesiastical or social tyranny. 

III. Faith as making us stand firm against sin. 
The truths of the Gospel in the mind weaken all 
temptation. — A Maclaren. 

Referenoes. — I. 24. — Expositor Series), vol. xi. p. 146. 

II. 1. — Ibid. vol. i. p. 404 ; ibid. (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 81. 
II. 3. — Ibid, (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 238. II. 6-8. — Ibid, (4th 
Series), vol. ih p. 385. II. 6-10. — Ibid, (6th Series), vol. i. 
p. 216. II. \0.—Ihid. (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 452. 

FOREWARNED. FOREARMED 

* We are not ignorant of his devices.’ — 2 Cor. 11 . 11 . 

‘ Knowledge is power,* said Lord Bacon ; and to know 
some of the subtleties of that malevolent power thut 
fights against us, is so far to be forearmed. Taul 
does not tell us what the devices were. But prob- 
ably the devices of to-day are very much the same as 
in Paul’s time. We are not ignorant of his devices 
— what, then, are some of these ? 

I. Fii-stly, he labels evil things with pleasa^it 
names. There is a tendency in all language to ilo 
that. No man has ever loved to call the seamier sid * 
of things by its right name, or to look the darker 
facts of life straight in the face. It is this tendency 
of human speech that is caught up and wrested bv 
the devil into an engine and instrument of ill. 

II. He makes his onset on our strongest side. Our 
characters are complex products, and in every one of 
us strong elements and weak are strangely blended. 
The strongest Achilles has his defenceless heel. Tlu)ii 
hast a worst side, and generally men take thee on thy 
worst side. But thou hast a best side, and God 
takes thee on that And Satan, transforming him- 
self into an angel of light, assails on that side too. 
The Bible hfis many instances of that. 

III. He uses tools. It is one mark of practical 
genius to choose the right instruments to do its work. 
Could you concidvg a finer choice of inNtruments than 
Satan makes, when he is seeking to overthrow a 
human soul? Out of a hundred gates into your 
hearts and mine, he passes by those that arc hai red 
and chooses one that will open at a touch. His is 
the plan and his the whole device. But he gets other 
hands and other hearts to the work ; ai d the whole 
history of the tempted world, and the whole history 
of your tempted heart, tells the consummate genius 
of the choice. 

IV. He shams defeat To sham defeat is a well- 

known trick in warfare. Our unseen foe is a consum- 
mate strategist. Many a soul has been lost bi cause 
it won — won in the fii^st encounter, then said all’s 
well, and laid its arms aside — till the old sin crept 
up again and sprang, and the last state was worse 
than the first. ^ 

V. He lays the emphasis upon to-morrow. VVe 
are always prone to put the accent there. In every 
life, for every start and every noble deed, God says. 
To-day, In every life, for every start and every noble 
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deed, the devil says, To-morrow. — G. H. Morrison, 
Flood Tide^ p. 2S0. 

Rrfrbinobs. — 11 . 12. — ETDpoBitoT {bi\i Series), vol. i. p. 387 ; 
ibid. rol. il. p. 275 ; ibid. (6th lories), vol. iii. p. 239 ; ihid. 
vol. ix. p. 21 ; Hkd. vol. z. p. 344. 

VICTORIESt NOT VICTORS 
*Now thanks be onto God, which always causeth us to 
triumph in Christ, and maketh manifest the savour of His 
knowledge us in every place.*— a Cor. xi. 14. 

Thb text has been read thus : * But thanks be unto 
God, which always leadeth us in triumph in Christ, 
and maketh manifest through us the savour of His 
knowledge in every place *. 

This is a beautiful picture. The subject ought to 
be treated pictorial ly. We should see a m-eat king 
with a great procession of chariots behind him, and 
those chariots full of saved men, and the Captain of 
their salvation at the head pointing to these men as 
proofs of the reality and energy and beneficence of 
His redeeming and saving graca Let the heart keep 
the picture vividly before its eyes : Christ at the head, 
miles of chariots, all golden, all filled with living 
hymns, all wounded men, but wounded to their own 
salvation ; and as they come along they say. We have 
been taken by Christ at the spear-point ; if you want 
to know what Christ can do, read the recoid of our 
experience. 

I . This reading of the text does two things : first, 
it puts Christ in His right position, and, secondly, it 
puts Christians in their right position, and not 
Christians only, but Christian apostles and martyrs, 
the le|x.ders and heads of the visible Church upon 
earth, appointed by Christ, clothed by Him with 
some mantle which is the truest honour of the soul. 
Christ is put in His right position by being put at 
the head of the great procession. Who is this that 
cometh up from Edom with dyed garments from 
Bo/rah, this that is red in His apparel, travelling in 
the greatness of His strength? And who are these 
that follow Him, and sing as they follow ? It is the 
army of the saved, it is the cai*avan of the blessed, 
it is the host on eveiT member of which is sprinkled 
the saving blood, and by these grand trophies of His 
grace Christ spreads the news of His kingdom over 
all the waiting eaith. 

II. We are, then, to be specimens of Christ’s 
victorious grace. What an honour, what a responsi- 
bility, yet what a danger! lest we should be self- 
deceived and be but half-subdued. The argument of 
Christ is. Believe Me for the work's sake ; here is the 
man, the man is the best argument ; personal chai*- 
acter is the best defence ; remember what the man 
was, what the man is, to what energy he ascribes the 
change. He tells you it was the miracle of the giace 
of God ; believe the man. Why should you be keep- 
ing outside God's gracious kingdom, chaffering with 
some fellow-disputant, neither of you being able to 
discuss the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven with 
any adequacy of intellectual force or spiritual fitness ? 
why should you be asking hard questions in words? 
There is the man, the soul, the publican, the thief. 


the prodigal — there! You have not to answer an 
argument in words, you have to destroy a logic in 
life, a grand syllogism in fact, in experience, in ascer- 
tainable consequence. Look at the instances you 
yourselves have known of the energy of the gmee of 
Christ ; know that Jesus Christ calls you to consider 
what victories He has already won. Whatever your 
case or mine ma^ be, there is an analogy, a parallel, 
an almost identical instance in the record of Christ’s 
victories. Read it, and say. If Christ could conquer 
that man. He can conquer me. — Joseph Parker, Uity 
Temple Pulpit, vol. ii. p. 89. 

References. — II. 14. — Bishop Doane, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. Ivii. p. 385. Expositor (4th Series), vol. iii. 
p. 93 ; ihid, vol. x. p. 274. A. Maclaren, Exj)ositions of 
Holy Scripture — Corinthians, p. 200. 11. 14-10. — C. Moiiict, 

The Great Alternative and other Sermons, p. 279. W. Puls- 
ford, Trinity Church Serm^nSy p. 198. II. 15.— J. G. Rogers, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvii. p. 52. II. 15, 10, — 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. i. No. 26. II. 16.— F. W, Farrar, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 233. H. M. Butler, 
Harrow School SermAms (2nd Series), p. 80. Morloy Wrig})t, 
Christum World Pulpit, vol. xlviii. p. 301. J. M. Neale, 
Sermons on the Blessed Sacrament, p. 1. A. Goodrich, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. Ivi. p. 248. J. G. Greenhough, The Mind 
of Christ in St, Paul, p. 293. II. 17. — Expositor (4th Series), 
vol, ii. p. 300 ; ibid, vol. iii. p. 94 ; ibid, (0th Series), vol. 
vii. p. 456 ; ilkd, vol. viii. p. 75, II, 18. — G. Austen, 7'he 
Pulpit, vol. i. p. 41. III. — Expositor (5th Series), vol. x. p. 
260. III. 2, 3. — A. Rowland, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
xliv. p. 299. H. Woodcock, Sermon Outlines (Ist Series), 
p. 190. 

a CoR. 111. 3* 

Dr, Deissmann speaks of 'the beautiful figure in 
2 Cor. HI. 3, according to which St Paul has a letter 
to write for Christ This characteristic expression 
includes a parallel to the technical term “ letter of 
Augustus,” i.6., Imperial letter, which is found in an 
inscription of the Imperial jioriodat Ancyra.’ — Light 
from the Ancient East, p. 879. 

References. — III, 3 . — J. G. Greenhough, The Mind of 
Christ in St, Paul, p. 194. Expositor {5ih Series), vol. i.v. 
p. 14. * 

OUR SUFFICIENCY 
• Our sufficiency is of God.*— 2 Cor. iii. 5. 

The Apostle Paul occupied so peculiar a position th.at 
it cannot be doubted that he stood in need of peculiar 
assistance and guidance. His life was laborious, his 
\duties were responsible, his difficulties were many, his 
influence was vast , He evidently felt that he was 
dependent upon the grace and sufficiency of God, and 
that whilst of himself he could do nothing, he could 
do all things through Christ Who strengthened him. 
Every true Christian, however slender his abilities, 
however obscure his })osition, feels in need of the grat e 
which was sufficient for the Apostle of the Gentiles. 

I. Insufficiency of Human Strength for Spiritual 
Service. — In the case of the Apostle, whose words are 
before us, this insufficiency was very conspicuous. It 
was his office to preach to civilised and barbarian, to 
Jews in the synagogue, to Gentiles in the market- 
place, to Christians in upper rooms ; to ti’avel and to 
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braTe dangers by land and sea ; to endure imprison- 
ment, stripes, and Ylolence; to defend himself and 
the Gospel baore magistrates and before multitudes ; 
to expound the truth, to combat error, to oppose 
false teachers, to detect false brethren ; to write 
epistles both to fellow-labourei*s and to congregations ; 
to direct and control the actions of Christian com- 
munities. Well might he exclaim. Who is sufficient 
for these things ? This insufficiency is as real, if not 
as obvious, in the case of Christians in ordinary 
stations of life, and of Christian labourers called to 
ordinary service. To maintain a Christian character 
and to display a Christian spirit, to present a witness 
of power to the truth, to commend the Gospel by 
argument, by pei*8uasion, by conduct — all this cannot 
be done by the use of resources merely human. 

II. Sufficiency of Divine Strength and Grace* — 
ITiis sufficiency is imparted by the clear manifesta- 
tion of Divine truth on God’s part, and by its clear 
apprehension on ours. Not by entrusting a secret, 
but by revealing great truths and principles, does the 
I^rd qualify His servants for their work. Here was 
the instrument for Paul’s work, the weapon for his 
warfisre. And here all Christ’s servants must seek 
their sufficiency. Pastors and evangelists, teachers 
and parents, should bear this in mind — that their 
competency for theii* several ministries depends fii*st 
upon their grasping Christian truth, and embodying 
it in their spintu^ life, and using it as their means 
of spiritual seivice. This sufficiency again is enjoyed 
by the sympathetic reception on our part of the 
aoly Spirifa grace. Strength, wisdom, forethought, 
gentleness, and patience are all needed in the service 
of the Redeemer. These are the fruits of the Spirit’s 
presence and operation. Christian labourers need a 
neart open heavenwards to receive all sacred influences 
by prayer, by fellowship with God, by true receptive- 
ness of attitude. A Divine, unseen, but mighty 
agency is provided for all true servants of Christ. 
And, assur^ of this, they may well lose si^ht of their 
[)er8onal weakness and ignorance and utter inadequacy, 
and be content and glad to be participators in the 
sufficiency which is of God. 

Rbfbrbnces. — 111. 5, — F. VV. F&rrar, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 233. J. Keble, Sermons for Sundays 
After Trinity^ pt. i. p. 457. A. Goodrich, Christian World 
Pulpit^ voL Ivi p. 248. Expositor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 
373. III. 3, 6.-^pur^eon, Sermons^ vol. xxxvi. No. 2160. 

SPIRIT AND LETTER 
* The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.’— a Cor. hi. 6. 

‘The letter killeth ’ — in all things. In merchandise, 
in the statute book, in the family, in reading, in 
literature, the letter killeth ; no man can live on cast 
iron : hut the spirit giveth life — the poetry, the 
meaning, the purpose, the inmost intent and content ; 
there you have immoitality. I.et us see how far this 
can be simplified, and especially how ftu* it can be 
applied ; because if we could get into the music of 
tms text we should all be living Christians, ecstatic 
saints, glorious forerunnere of the coming Lord. 


I. Wc may have the right letters, but the wrong 
word. There is absolutely nothing in the letters 
except under ceiiiain conditions, and these conditions 
we are prone to overlook or to undervalue. Every- 
thing depends upon the letters being brought into 
the right relation. Everj^ letter must not only be in 
the right place, but it must be uttered singly and 
collectively in the right tone. If people understood 
this the whole worlaj in the event of its being practi- 
cally applied to conduct, would be full of light, full 
of music ; we should realise a new brotherhood, we 
should be almost in heaven. We may deliver the 
right words in a wrong tone. The soul gives the 
tone. We may deliver the right words, in the l ight 
order, but in the wrong tone ; and may preach the 
Evangelical Gospel without the Evangelical spirit : 
and a moming without dew is like a morning without 
a blessing. 

II. Secondly. We may be correct in our letters 
and utterly wrong in our words. Can a man be both 
right and wrong at the same time ? Certainly ; that 
is what we are doing all the day. We must j^ycho- 

» understand this if we would recover ourselves 
e disease of heart-folly. Observe what the 
proposition is : We may have the right lettei^, and 
yet have the wrong word. The letter is nothing ; 
the letter is confusing ; the letter needs companion- 
ship, atmosphere, historical relationship, and, above 
all, a penetrating and uplifting, a i*eaeemiiig and 
sanctifying spirit. Let us giope our way into the 
meaning of this strange paradox, that wc m.ny have the 
right letters and yet tne wrong word ; the right letters, 
and yet the wrong sermon ; the right letters, iwui a 
doctrine degraded from a revelation to a profanity. 

III. We know what this means in relation to work, 
to the common work of the common day. A work- 
man may not do the work in the spirit, and therefore 
it is poorly or badly done. If a man shall take no 
pleasure in his worlc he cannot do it, except in a per- 
functory and utterly unsatisfactory manner Men 
who do the work only in the letter are liars and 
thieves and anything but patriots. When the right 
estimate of labour goes down, the country goes down. 
When men go to their work at the rate of three miles 
an hour and leave it at the rate of seven, they are 
not patriots, and they ought not to win any battles ; 
the God of oitler is against them, the spirit of the 
spring condemns their action and dismisses them from 
all holy and responsible relations. And this holds 
good in the pulpit and out of it. Unless a man 
really love his work and long for it, he cannot do it. 
We cannot live on painted fire. No man can con- 
tinue the holy ministry of the cro.ss for a lifetime and 
have as much joy in it at the end as at the beginning, 
except in the spirit of the cross that he preaches ; then 
he will be eternally young — an amarantn that no snow 
can chill into death. This holds good, therefore, in 
all sections, departments, and relations of lile. 

If we could receive these instructions we should 
have fewer Bible readers, but better ; we should know 
that the letter killeth, but that grace and truth give 
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life and hope and music to the soul. We must get 
rid of the literalists, the men who only read the iron 
letter, and do not read the Bible in the Bible’s own 
atmosphere. What do we want ? I will tell you : 
the Holy Ghost ; he only can read the book which he 
only wi’ote ; we must oecome acquainted with the 
Author before we can read His writings with deep 
spiritual, lasting advantage. If any man lack wisdom, 
let him ask of God. — Joseph Parker, City Temple 
Pulpit, vol. ii. p. 186 

Hbfkhbngbs. — III. 6. — C. )^\ngs\ey^ The Good NewsofQod, 
p. 124. I. Keble, Sermomfor Sundays After Trinity, pt. i. p. 
477. Llewelyn Davies, The Purpose of Ood, p. 16. Expositor {Gih 
Series), vol. iv. p. 358 ; ibid, vol. xi. p. 63 ; ibid. (7th Series), 
vol. V. p. 497. III. 7-9. — J. Baines, Twenty Sermons, p. 25*^ 
III. 8. — J. Clifford, The Christian Certainties, p. 243. 

FROM QLORY TO GLORY 

* For if that which passeth away was with glory, much more 
that which remaineth is in glory . ’—2 Cow. m. ii. 

It is of more than passing interest to note that the 
law of development, or, in modern scientific termin- 
ology, the law of evolution, was clearly grasped by 
the Apostle Paul, and applied by him with true 
philosophic breadth to that ^rcat department of 
thought to which he has so ricnly contributed, viz., 
the sphere of spiritual truth, of the problems that 
deal with God’s ethical relation to the world. The 
evolution of theology is no modem discovery. Let 
us then consider, How Paul I’elated himself to the 
old theology, and, What he declared to be final and 
eternal in the new. 

I. How Paul related himself to the old theology. 
(1) It is to be noted that Paul manifests a deep and 
sympathetic appieciation of the glory of the old. 
Renan says that before a man can give a true estimate 
and history of any faith, he must have once believed 
it, but now ceased to believe it The fonner part of 
this statement is certainly true, but the latter part is 
either untrue or inaccurately expressed. There can 
be no true estimate without a continued belief, for 
the true value of any faith lies in its living relation 
to the life. It is impossible for us to estimate any 
religion or any creed except in as far as we discover 
in it elements such as have powerfully influenced our 
own lives, and in developed forms are still influencing 
then). No faith can be nobler save that which is 
deep rooted in the old, and has received birth 
from it. (2) Paul grasped clearly the permanent 
element in the old theology He clearly distinguishes 
between the ‘ pa^^sing elements ’ and the permanent 
substratum. 

II. But while Paul recognised the law of develop- 
ment in theology, he finds that, with the appearing 
of Christ, this Taw receives new and definite limits. 
The permanent factor is now manifested in such a 
form that it dwarfs the b’ansient forms ; so that, in 
an impoi*tant sense, Paul finds himself already at the 
final stage of theological development Paul presents 
this final and permanent factor in two forms, an ab- 
stract and a concrete. (1) The abstract form is the 
conception of Liberty, the Freedom of the Spirit 
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There is no liberty in uncertainty and in detachment 
from the past. It is the eternal truth which we 
find in the past that makes us free. (2) That this 
was Paul’s conception is made clear by the concrete 
form in which he presents this permanent element 
I'he concrete and eternal heart of theology is Jesus 
Christ. — John Thomas, Myrtle Street PvXpit, vol. ii. 

p. 68. 

SAVED BY HOPE 

* Seeing then that we have such hope, we use great plainness 
of speech.* — 2 Cor. hi. 12. 

St. Paul says, ‘ we are saved by hope *. He puts in 
one sense a higher value on this than either on faith 
or love. He never siiys we are saved by faith, or 
we are saved by love. 

I. Now, what does Hope say ? It says, * I know 
that there are certain rewaixls laid up in the kingdom 
of heaven for those that have fought the good fight 
and persevered to the end. 1 know that of my own 
self I cannot conquer in that fight, I cannot win in 
that race, I am nothing and can do nothing. But I 
also know that all the promises which I in the 
Bible, promises of help, comfort, strength, are made 
to me, weak and sinful and miserable though 1 am ; 
they are made to me if I will but lay hold on them ; 
they afe made to me as much as if there was not one 
other person besides me in the world. Therefore, in 
that confidence I will fight, because I know that if 
I do I shall conauer ; 1 will run in the luce, because I 
know that if I (lo 1 shall win the prize. ^ I will fight 
and I will run cheerfully ; what matter all little 
troubles, or inconveniences, or sorrows, if I have but 
such a hope to look forward to hereafter? ' 

II. But then, no one can really have such a hope 
who lets himself as a habit constantly be discon- 
tented, be dismayed, be put out, as we say, by the 
things of this world. How would it sound if we said, 

‘ I know that whatever affliction I suffer here is but 
li^lit, is but for a moment. I know that the crown 
laid up for me on high is imperishable and eternal ; 
and yet, all the troid^les of the world I toill lay to 
heart ; all its sorrows I v/ill complain about ; all its 
difficulties I will make the most of’ Whatever 
feeling this may be it is not hope. The feeling 
which comes neai-est that which we ought to have is^ 
that we have in an inn, when we are on our way to a 
dear home It may be full of inconveniences, but 
we match them directly with some of the delights of 
our own house. The people may be uncivil and 
surly : well, we shall be loved enough at home The 
rooms may be inconvenient ; that will matter little 
when we get home. We should reason thus in earthly 
matters, but when it comes to matters beyond this 
world, we reason so no longer. Then we think about 
the inconveniences of the way, the difficulties of the 
journey, the unkindness of our companions. And if 
ever we think of our future home, it is only as a kind of 
make-up for whatever difficulties we may find here. 

If we believe that in our Fathers house there are 
many mansions, that our Lord is gone to prepare a 
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place for us ; that if our earthly house of this taber- 
nacle were dissolved, we have a building of God, a 
house not made with hands, eternal in tne heavens ; 
if, I say, faith teaches us these things, why cannot our 
hope lay hold on them and take them to ourselves, 
so as to despise and cast aside all earthly fear, yea, 
the very dread of death itself, and the terror of 
the judgment For He that loved Hi^ own, loveth 
them unto the end, and ‘ Hope maketh not asham- 
ed \ — J. M. Neaije, Sermons Preached in Sack- 
ville College Chapel^ voL il p. 229. 

RanBRBKOES. — III. 12. — Expositor (4th Series), vol. z. p. 
211. III. 16. — ^T. P. Crosse, Sermons, p. 52. J. Keble, 
Sermons for Sundays After Trinity, pt i. p. 442. 

THE LIBERTY WHICH CHRIST GIVES 

• Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty. — 
a Cor. hi. 17. 

1. The soul of man pants for liberty as a hungry 
child cries for food. It is, indeed, the hunger of tlie 
soul. Every age and condition asks for it. The 
child's conception of manhood is a vision of freedom. 
He dreams of a time when he will be able to go his 
own way, and do his own pleasure, with no check or 
restraint imposed by parents and schoolmasters. 
Every youth clamours for freedom, to be his own 
guide and his own master, to follow his own bent, to 
employ himself and enjoy himself according to the 
dictates of his own will, with none to interfere. He 
asks for liberty to play, or work to do or leave undone, 
to walk in any path which seems desirable, to think 
his own thoughts and pursue his own ends, with no 
chains of authority to hold him back. We all feel 
the chains more or less. We are under law. And 
nobody loves law ; he only submits to it. Necessity 
drives, compulsion spura. We go as we are ordei ed, 
but we go kicking. We have to do a thous md'things 
which self-love resents, which pride and dignity re- 
coil from. Not what we like, out what we must, is 
for all of us, more or less, the inevitable lot. And 
the human heart is always groaning under its limita- 
tions and bondage, and crying for more room, crying for 
liberty 1 And here comes the Gospel answer to the 
cry : ‘ Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty 

II. Now I do not suppose that any man will leap 
up to embrace that answer at once. We have to 
think twice, and many times, before we can under- 
stand that the Christian life is a life of liberty. If 
you look at it from the outside it does not seem to 
affoitl or promise any great amount of freedom. You 
are rather inclined to think that it forges a gi-eat 
many additional chains instead of breaking those 
which bind us already, and that it imposes new re- 
strictions without sweeping away the old ones. Yes, 
it would never occur to you to come into the Chris- 
tian life to gain your liberty. For its first appear- 
ance points all the other way. Yet it leads to higher 
freedom, and the only peitect freedom which man 
can have on earth. ‘ Where the Spirit of the Lord 
is^ there is liberty.* 


III. Look for a moment at the Lord Himself, 
You get in Him, and from Him, the fiist and most 
com})lete interpretation of these words. You get 
a vision of noble, beautiful, untrammelled liberty. 
He came not to do His own will, but the will of 
His Father. He was under authority, under orders. 
That was one side of His life. But the other side 
was one of perfect freedom, for His own will and the 
Father's will made one music. 

IV. ITiere is froedom in thought and freedom in 
conduct where the mind, or Spirit, of the Lord is. 
Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there comes, not 
bondage of mind, but glad, glorious liberty, freedom 
of thought and freedom of conduct. For in propor- 
tion as we have the mind of Christ we do all right 
and noble things, and we shun all base and degrad- 
ing things, of our own free and deliberate choice. — 
J. G. Gheenhough, The Mind of Christ in St. Paul, 

p. 88. 

TRUE FREEDOM 

‘Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.’-— 

2 Cor. III. 17. 

CHBisnANiTY is a religion of liberty. 

I. Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is freedom 
from sin. 

II. Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty 
in the service of God. 

III. Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is free- 
dom fiom men. Where the Spirit is not, there is 
slavery like that of some nations where despotism ha.«^ 
so long been the rule that men know not what free- 
dom is. ‘ If the Son make you free ye shall be free 
indeed.' — A. Macijvren. 

References. — III. 17. — J. M. 'Seale, Sermons Preached in 
Sackville College Chapel, p. 406. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. i. 
No. 9. S. H. Fleming, Fifteen Minute Sermons for the People, 
pp. 30, 36. H. P. Lid don, University Sermons, p. 61. E. 
Bayley, Sermons on the Work and Person of the Holy Spirit, p. 
119. HI. 17 , 18. — Expositor (4th Series), vol. viii. p. 277 
ibid, (6th Series), vol. ii. pp. 174, 263 ; ibid, vol. iv. p. 426 
ibid, (4th Series), vol. ii p. Ill ; ibid, (6th Series), vol. ix. 
p. 350. 

TRANSFORMATION INTO THE LORD'S IMAGE 

* We all, with unveiled face beholding as in a mirror the glory, 
of the Lord, are transformed into the same image from 
glory to gloty, even as from the Lord the Spirit’— 2 Cor. 

III. 18. 

Now we look into a mirror puzzlingly (literally ‘ in a riddle ’), 
but then face to face.*— i Cor. xiii. 12 . 

Observe the principle which St. Paul enunciates. 
The mirror is before you : look into it, look stead- 
fastly, believingly, ancl lovingly ; and a miracle will 
be wi'ought. The glory of the Lord reflected there 
will be photographed upon you, and you will be 
transformed into the same image. 

I. And this is no mere fancy. It is a spiritual law 
which, like every spiritual law, is just a natural law 
at its farthest reach. It is ever thus with the doctrines 
of Christianity. You find, when you consider those 
high mysteries and penetrate into the heart of them, 
that they are not myrteries at all, but familiar prin- 
dples of daily experience operating beyond the domain 
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of expc rience. And this, it seems to me, is not the 
K'jist of the evidences of Christianity. It is rooted in 
the soil of earth ; it is in line with the natural order, 
following its laws and candying them to loftier issues. 

Look at the principle which St. Paul here lays 
down, and do you not recognise it as a law of common 
experience? You know, for example, how one per- 
sonality impresses itself upon another, if there be 
mutual trust and affection and admiration. Think 
of a revered teacher and his students — how they 
catch hia spirit, assimilate his thought, and reproduce 
his t aching. He creates ‘ a schoov and you recognise 
its .adherents by their likeness to the master. It is told 
of the later disciples of Pythagoras that they were 
accustomed to publish their books under his name, 
thereby confessing, with generous self-effacement, that 
they owed all to him. His teaching was the source 
of their wisdom. They simply reflected his glory. 
And yon know how love transfiguies, putting its im- 

E rint not simply on the soul but on the very flesh. 

lave you never noticed the miracle which is wrought 
upon a husband and wife who ‘ have lived and loved 
together through many changing years ’ — how they 
come to resemble each other, not merely in their 
habits and ways of thinking, but in their very look, 
as though a gentle hand had kept smoothing their 
faces day by day and transforming them into the 
same image ? There is no kinship between them ; it 
is Love that has wrought the miracle ; and it almost 
startles you. It is all so much alike — the tone of 
the voice, the light in the eyes, the play of expression. 

II. Our transformation into the Lord’s image, St. 
Paul is careful to explain, is a gradual process. We 
are ‘ transformed from glory to glory * — first a little 
glory, then more, and at last the perfect likeness of 
onr olessed Saviour. This is the final consummation, 
and we shall never attain it here ; we shall never attain 
it until we get home and see His face. It is not His 
face that we see here, but only His reflection. The 
mirror is before us, and He is standing, as it were, 
behind us, and we see His image in the glass. But 
the mirror is often dim and uncertain, ana the reflec- 
tion obscure and broken, and we have to guess what 
He is like. ‘ Now we look in a mirror puzzlingly,’ But 
one day we shall turn round and see Him ‘face to 
face * ; and then the transformation will be complete. 

‘ We shall be like Him, for we shall see Him even as 
He is.’ 

III. Such is St. Paul’s doctrine of Sanctification, 
and it is fraught with splendid encouragement See 
how he emphasises a truth which we are apt to forget, 
thereby missing the way and disquieting our hearts — 
the truth that our transformation into the Lord’s 
image is not our own work but the operation of the 
Holy Spirit ‘We are transformed into the same 
image from glory^ to glory, even as from the Lord the 
Spirit' There is a crucifix known as the Volto 
Santo in the Cathedral of Lucca, and the stoiy of it 
is a parable. It is said that Nicodemus was charged 
by an angel to fashion an image of the Lord ; and 
he went to the forest and, hewing down a cedar, 
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addressed himself to the task. It baffled his skill, 
and, wearied with his ineffectual labour, he fell asleep. 
And, when he awoke, behold, the work was done. 
The crucifix was before him, carved by angel hands. 

And thus we are ‘ tmnsfornied into the Lord’s 
image from glory to glory It is not our own work ; 
it is the Holy Spirit’s, and we do not further it by 
striving and fietting. Is it by its own effoi*t that the 
earth is clothed with verdure ? Ah, no I it is by 
the sweet influence of the sunshine and the rain ana 
the dew from heaven, and the earth has only to spread 
its breast and receive the benediction. — David Smith, 
Man^s Need of Qod, p. 199. 

* Are changed.*->a Cor. hi. i8. 

Chakge, the strongest son of Life, 

Has the spirit hei‘e to wife. — Meredith. 

References. — III. 18. — Basil Wilberforce, Christian JVorld 
Pulpit y vol. li. p. 136. A. E. Belch, Preacher's Magazine ^ vol. 
xvii. p. 359. E. W. Moore, The Record^ vol. xxvii. p. 770. 
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THE TRIUMPH OP CONTINUANCE 

• We faint not'— a Cor. iv. i. 

‘ We all, with unveiled face beholding as in a mirroT 
the gloiy of the Lord, are changed into the same 
image from glory to glory, as from a Loixl who is 
Spirit’ St. Paul follows these sublime words with a 
refei'ence to his own life labour. ‘ Therefore seeing 
we have this ministrjr, as we have received mercy, we 
faint not’ ‘ We faint not.’ We expect, perhaps, a 
cleai-er, prouder, more triumphant note. The word, 
for its place, seems tame and quiet The Apostle is 
not sti-icken in spirit, but neither does he seem flushed 
with hope. When, however, we look closely at the 
expression, it yields us the truth that in the service 
of the Gospel continuance is triumph. The Christian 
has some hpmble task alloted to him — to teach in a 
Sunday school, to preach in a village church. The 
years pass ; old associates depart, make their fortunes, 
return. They find their friend where he was — older, 
feebler perhaps, graver certainly, obscure and un- 
marked as before, but still at hiis post 'They com- 
passionately contrast his lot with more dazzling 
destinies, and he, too, may be inclmed to self-pity. 
But to St. Paul the prophetic promise, ‘They shall 
walk and not faint,’ was the climax of Covenant 
giace. ‘Having obtained help of God, I continue 
unto this day,’ was to him the croum of merdea 

I. The thing was true, but the time appointed was 
long. For us the conditions are unalterM. Changes 
are supei-ficial ; all that is deepest remains unchang^ 
The elements of a soul’s tragedy are still the same. 
What we have to remember is that we are dealing 
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viith a foe not affected by the progress of civilisation 
or the march of reason, not to be conciliated or dis- 
ai'med. We are fighting the ancient enemies of God 
and man. This is not to daunt us from the wise and 
reasonable undertaking of hard thinga It must not 
deepen our despondency over the work God wills us 
to do. 

11. Next the Apostle reminds us that he had to 
meet his inveterate foes with an outward strength 
that was continually failing. In the ordinance of 
nature the physical rorce surely diminishes, whilst the 
calls on energy and courage grow more urgent For 
St Paul there was no respite. His place was ever in 
the front of battle. Yet his outward man was per- 
ishing. He was pi-essed on every side, perplexed, 

E ursued, smitten down, always bearing about in the 
ody the putting to death of Jesus. 

The passing of youth takes something from us all 
— something of charm, ardour, venturesomeness, power 
over the minds of our fellows. The inroads of physi- 
cal weakness take moie. When we bid farewell to 
lays of long, unweaiied labour, to nights of sweet, 
unbroken sleep, something has gone from us never 
truly piized till it was lost. But the Apostle tells us 
that the inward man may be renewed from day to 
day. Whoever and whatever left him, he had stay- 
ing power for his long stiiiggle, and abode at the end 
of it in stren^h and hope. The bright visions did 
not forsake him ; he did not falter in his great task ; 
he was never sullen, never despondent, never rebellious ; 
in his darkest hours he was helped hy that Spirit who 
i.s the restorer of energy and the quickener of hope. 

III. Thus when St. Paul said, ' We faint nov he 
claimed, and claimed truly, that he had mastei*ed 
circumstances. He had not seen things go as he 
fain would. He had not been cheered by an experi- 
ence of unbroken outward success. But he had not 
failed. Even when he had not su( ceeded, his soul 
had gathered strength and calm from the very arrest 
of progress. The energy of the spirit had not been 
foiled. Suffering had proved an annealing force by 
which he not only endured, but comprehended and 
believed while enduring. Every condition hid in it 
the Divine spring of energy which left him uiifainting 
— that is, neither apathetic hor supine. He had 
yielded to no dwindling tendencies ; there hail been 
no shrinking or contracting of the heart. * We faint 
not* Agftin, was it a little thing ? 

It is the triumph of all saints. We glory most not 
in their brilliant and victorious horn’s, but in their 
steadfast perseverance through light and shadow to 
the end. Remembering that, we bless God ‘for their 
faith, their hope, their labour, their ti’uth, their blood, 
their zeal, their diligence, their tears, their purity, 
their beauty.* — W. Robertson Nicoll, Ten minvie 
Sermons^ p. 86 (see also pp. 48-60). 

THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY 
'Therefore seeing we have this miniat^, as we have received 
mercy, we faint not — 2 Cor. iv. i. 

The word ‘ ministry * has a general meaning, as it has, 
indeed, all through the New Testament. It applies 


to all God*8 people, as witnesses for the Dol’d Jesus 
and as bearers of the glorious Gospel of the ^ace of 
God. ITie text may be divided into three sections : — 

I. There is a glorious ministry. (1) The ministry 
is a ministration of righteousness. The Gospel if 
based upon the righteousness of God, who is abso- 
lutely just in dealing with sin. (2) It is also a ministrj 
of life and blessedness. (8) It is the true ministry oi 
the spirit 

II. The text refers to a glorious experience, and 
that is the sine qua non for all Christian workers. 
Those who have not received God*8 mercy cannot by 
any means take the ministry of God to others. 

III. There is a glorious optimism expressed — ‘ We 
faint not* — C. B. Sawday, The Baptist, vol. lxxi. 
p. 448. 
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THE WORLD*S INDICTMENT OP CHRISTh 
ANITY 

* God, Who commanded the light to shine out of darkness, 

hath shined in our hearts, to give the light of the know- 
ledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ'— 

2 CoR. IV. 6. 

I. There are in the Main Three Counts in the In- 
dictment which the spirit of the age brings against 
Christianity. 

(a) In a tone of tolerant benevolence the edu* 
cated man of the world says tons : ‘ Your ethics on 
the whole are sound and good, but they are entangled 
in a mythology which has become incredible and 
almost barbarous. Keep the best of the Psalms, the 
Sermon on the Mount, and the mystical emotion of 
St. Paul and St. John, and let the rest go. Then 
we are prepared to accept you along with other 
teachers of enlightened morality. We can give you 
no exclusive place.* 

(b) There speaks the student of evolutionary 
science, ‘ For my part,* he says, ‘ I do not altogether 
like Christian morality. It is founded on sentiment, 
not on reason. It thwarts the beneficent action of 
Nature by protecting the weak against the stning. 
It preaches forgiveness, whereas Natuiie never forgives. 
It encourages the good to sacrifice themselves for the 
bad, whereas the bad ought to be sacrificed for the 
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good. In short, instead of furthering progress it 
obstructs it It is a conspiracy of infenonty against 
strength. 

(e) Much more clamorotisly, we hear all around 
U8 a veT^ different complaint, couched in leas 
academic language- ‘Yon sky pilots offer us a 
chance of another world in order that we may tamely 
submit to be trampled on in thia We do not want 
to hear about heaven and hell ; we want better wai»es 
and shorter houi*s. If your religion will help us to 
get what we want here and now, well ana good. 
Otherwise we have no use for it’ 

II. The Conscious Weakness of the Church is 
Sho>vn in the Way in which aii these Attacks are 
met. — As for the first, we are in a state of genuine 
perplexity about the miracles. We have made a 
good many concessions, and are quietly preparing to 
make more. 

ill. The Faith cannot be Defended in this 
Timorous Fashion. — The only worthy defence of 
Christianity, as it seems to me, is, by essential 
principles of the religion of Christmas a faith and 
liope, involving a definite rule of life, without any 
anxiety as to whether such a presentation will satisfy 
the ambitions of the masses or assuage the fears of 
the classes. To the Christian the unseen world is 
the real world. Christ declared Himself to be the 
light of the world, Who was come that men might 
have life, and have it more al)undantly. 

IV. It is this Consciousness of a New Life and a 
New Light that is the Driving Force of Chris- 
tianity. — How and why it came, who can say ? But 
the new light was a fact, and a most potent fact It 
lifted its possessor clean out of the ordinary ruts 
along which we plod and draw our burdens. It bore 
fruit at once in love, joy, and peace, that triad which 
gives us the Christian version of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity. 

(а) It bore fruit in love thixjugh the spontaneous 
expansion of the sympathies. 

(б) It bore fruit in joy- The Greek vocabulary 
had to be enriched with two almost new words for 
love and joy. Christian optimism is something quite 
distinct ana peculiar. It does not say complacently 
with Robert Browning, ‘ God’s in His heaven, all’s 
right with the world It is inclined to say, ‘ God 
lias come to us on earth l^ecause all was wrong with 
tlie world’. It is an optimism which has grappled 
with and overcome the aeepest pessimism. 

(c) it bore fruit in peace. As the Christian is 
w)iTowful but always rejoicing, so he is at war but 
always at peace. His deepest life is hid with Christ 
in God. He does not fret himself concerning the 
ungodly. He does not doubt that good is stronger 
than evil, and thei-efore he is not tempted to be un- 
scrupulous in his methods to do evil that good may 
come 

RamaaNOBB.— IV. 6. --Spurgeon, Sermom, vol. xxv. No. 
1498. B. J. Snell, The All-Enfolding Love, p. 1. T. Phillips, 
Prtacher'e Magamne, vol. xviii. p. 202. E. M. Geldart, Faith 
and Freedom, p. 1. J. C. M. Belle w, Sermone, vol. ii. p. 348. 


H. Alford, Quebec Chapel Sermons, vol. L p. 84. Expositor (4tli 
Series), vol. ii. p. 321. 

THE WEAPONS OP THE SAINTS 

* For God, who commanded. . . . But we have this treasure 
in earthen vessels, that the excellency of the power may 
be of God, and not of ua* — 2 Cor. iv. 6, 7. 

The thought in the preceding verse is that God has 
made us light- bearers. The glory of God in the 
face of Jesus Christ has shined upon our hearts, 
filled our inner lives, spread thence to the outward 
life, and made us Divinely kindled lamps, mirroi*s 
to show Him to the world. Then, as the Apostle 
thinks of the feeble and unworthy instruments which 
are employed for this high purpose, he glides into 
another figure. The light is Divine, the light-holder 
is weakly human. The thing which holds has no 
intrinsic beauty and dignity ; it derives them fiom 
the treasure entrusted to it. 

I. We have here the lowly contession, the self-de- 
preciatory language of all the saints, that they are 
the feeblest of instruments made strong and service- 
able by the indwelling power of the Almighty. 
Left to oui’selves we are among the creatures that 
crawl and gi-ovel ; united to the Holy One we receive 
power to become the sons of God. In that simple 
truth there is the casting down of every proud im- 
agination, and the lifting up of the soul to a throne 
of power. There man loses himself, and finds his 
lost self again glorified. The secret of all religious 
strength lies in this profound conviction. It is to 
be conscious of a Divine power that raises us from 
the dust and upholds our feeble goings. 

II. The second thought is that through these 
feeble instruments God manifests Himself to the 
world. Human souls irradiated with His light are 
the best and truest, and in one sense the only certain, 
witness of His presence and working on the earth. 
The Church does not win way in the world by hi r 
creeds and defences, but by her moral superiority. 
The real power of the Church has always been in the 
heroic, self- forgetting, saintly lives that it produced. 

III. The human instrument is to forget itself in 
the work, to hide itself as . far as possible that tlie 
Divine power may have full play, that God alone 
may be magnified, ‘that the excellency of the power 
may be of God, and not of us *. Wherever the Divine 
fire bums, in the heart with pui-est fiame, there the 
servant will most forget himself in the enthralling 
desire to make the Master all in all. The l)est of the 
old Greek vases, those which were fashioned with 
most delicate and exquisite skill, were so thin and 
transparent that they showed all the treasure within 
and could haitily be seen themselves. And surely 
those are Christ’s best workmen who seek to make 
their own lives like that. — *1. G. GaKENHouGni The 
Cross in Modem Life, p. 134. 

a Cor. iv, 6, 7. 

Fra Bartolomeo, the great Italian painter, stole into, 
a monastery to get away from the din and guilt of 
the world, and threw his paints and canvas away 
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because he thought they were stealing his heart from 
God. But then his I’d low- monks said to him, ‘Why 
should you noT paint again for the glory of God ? ’ 
and he painted those charming, thrilling pictures of 
Gospel scenes and holy martyrs which are still seen in 
Italy to-day, and before which men stand, and even 
kneel, with tears in their eyes. Now, when his 
brother-monks bade him, as was the custom in those 
days, to write his name at the foot of each picture, he 
said : ‘ No ; I have not done it for my own glory, but 
to show forth Christ to men * ; and so he jast scratched 
on each work : ‘ Pray for the picture, or pray for the 
painter — for the painter that he may do his work in 
a better way, for the picture that it may more clearly 
show the Lord : and let the name of the artist be for- 
gotten \ 

Rkference. — IV. 6, 7. — J. G. Greenhough, Christian 
World Pulpit f vol. xlix. p. 307. 

THE TREASURE IN EARTHEN VESSELS 

* But we have this treasure in earthen vessels, that the ex- 
cellency of the power may be of God and not of us.’ — 
2 Cor. IV. 7. 

I. What is the special treasure to which Paul refers ? 
It is definitely mentioned in the preceding verse : 
‘ The light of the knowledge of the glory of God in 
the face of Jesus Christ'. Knowledge of any kind 
has a certain value. But though in a broau sense 
‘ knowledge is power,' many things we learn are of 
small account, and of transient advantage. Indeed, 
some knowledge we should be better without, for 
there is no fallacy more fatal than that which tempts 
a young man to * know life,' which usually means to 
have experience of its doubtful or its wicked enjoy- 
ments. Whether in literature or in amusement it is 
infinitely better to remain, as far as possible, ignorant 
of evils wliich God hates, and sent His Son to put 
away. But as the heavens are high above the earth, 
so the knowledge of the gloiy of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ is exalted above all knowledge of that 
kind. This knowledge, supreme above all others, 
may come in glimpses to the student of nature with 
her marvels, or to the student of history with its 
evidences of Divine control ; but it only shines 
radiantly and constantly in the face of Jesus Christ 
Remember, we cannot carry the treasure unless we 
receive it. The light of the knowledge of the glory 
of God in the face of Jesus Christ must shine in our 
hearts; or else we shall never help to irradiate the 
world with it. 

II. Let me now suggest a few thoughts on the 
earthen vessels which contain this treasure. Paul 
always acknowledged that the vessel existed for the 
ti*easure, not the treasure for the vessel. Therefore 
he recognised that it was of little conse«j[uence that 
he was pei*sonally frail, knowing as he did that the 
truth in him — the Christ in him — was not dependent 
on his life, nor on his eloquence, nor on his excel- 
lence. It is a lesson which it would be well for us 
all to learn, for self-abnegation is very rare, and very 
unpopular. It is the treasure, not the vessel, we are 
to be anxious about ; just as Aladdin cared much for 


the gold and jewels in hia cavern and little for the 
earthen jara which contained them. (1) Now from 
this we may learn a lesson of humility. (2) Again, 
if it be true that the ti*easure is in earthen vessels, 
that the excellency of the power (the cause of success, 
and therefore the credit of it) may be of God and not 
of us, we may be hopeful as well as humble. God 
will take care of His own treasures, though the earthen 
vessels which hold them ai*e exchanged for others, 
or are broken into fragments. — A. Rowland, Open 
Windows and other Sermons^ p. 102. 

THE MINISTERINQ VESSEL 

2 COR. IV. 7. 

Let us examine the passage as workers for Jesus 
Christ. 

I. In the first place Paul thinks very humbly of 
himself. He calls himself a vessel, an earthen vessel 
A vessel, something which is carried, carried by his 
Master, or else something which merely carries that 
which his Master puts into it. (1) In the first place, 
of course, it is necessary that the vessel shall be a 
clean vessel. The Miister will not use dirty vessels. 

‘ Be ye clean,' says Isaiah, ‘ that bear the vessels of 
the Lord.’ (2) The second characteristic of these 
vessels is, that they are anointed vessels. Every 
power which we have should be reserved for Jesus, 
our lips to speak for Him, our lives to be used for 
Him. The anointing from the Holy One gives power. 
(3) And then, in the third place, they must be empty 
vessels. You must be empty of self, you must be 
empty of pride and of ambition, you must be willing 
to be nothing, only an empty vessel for the Master’s 
use made meet. (4) And then the fourth character- 
istic of these vessels is that they must be filled. For 
this is the strange paradox : that it is only as we ai« 
empty that we can be filled. (6) They must be 
broken vessels. We must let our light shine before 
men, there must be nothing to hinder the shining of 
this light ; we must be willing to be broken vessels. 
(6) The vessel must be at hand. I am more and 
more convinced that the reason why some men are 
more used by God than other men, is simply that 
they are living closer to God than other men. (7) 
Then, lastly, those vessels which 6U*e meet for the 
Master’s use must be, as it were, always at the 
pump, so that they are always overflowing. 

II. But if the Apostle thinks very humbly of 
himself, he thinks very highlj^ of his message. It 
is a treasure. ‘ We have this treasure in earthen 
vessels.' Though it is only in earthen vessels, we 
have it And what was the treasure? (1) It was. 
in the place, the knowledge of God. St Paul 
felt certainty about it As R'of. Westcott says : 
‘The knowledge of God is not the acquaintance of 
certain facts as external to ourselves ; nor is it merely 
intellectual conviction of their truth and reality. 
But it is the appropriation of these facts as an influ- 
encing power into the very being of the man who 
knows them.' St. Paul's treasure was the knowledge 
of the glory of God. It was an all-round view of 
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God that St. Paul obtained, and this it was which 
made him so stable. (2) And where did he get it? 
‘In the face of Jesus Christ.’ As he saw the char- 
acter of Christ, as he followed the work of Christ, os 
he looked at the cross of Christ, he saw there a 
revelation of God as he had never seen elsewhere. — 
E. A. Stuart, The New Commandment and other 
Sermons ^ vol. vn. p. 41. 

Refkrkncks. — IV. 7. — «I. R. Cohn, The Sermon on the 
Mount, p, 16(5. ExpoAitar (4th Series), vol. vii. p. 277. IV. 
8, U. — Huj^h Price Hughes, Chridian World Pulpit, vol. xliv. 

p. 397. 

LIFE MANIFESTED THROUGH DEATH 

Always bearing about in the body the dying of the Lord 
Jesus, that the life also of Jesus might be made manifest 
in our body.’ — 2 Cok. iv. 10 . 

Tuk modern Christian need not seek to make a 
martyr of himself, yrt he may still bear about in the 
body the dying of the Lord Jesus in other ways. 

L Bearing about the Remembrance. — First of 
all by bearing about the remembrance of what the 
Lord .Jesus did, and how He died for us, so thfit the 
thought of it may unconscioi:sly aflcct our views of 
things, and may give a tone and colour to all our 
thoughts and ideas and opinions. Most of us know 
what it is to mourn over relatives and friends. Some 
of us can never quite forget father or mother, child 
or brother or sister who has gone. We always carry 
in our secret hearts a fond and loving remembrance 
of all that they were to us when they were here — a 
reverent and affectionate regard for the carrying out 
of their wishes. The old librarian at the Bodleian 
used every morning to look up at the portrait of John 
I^odley at the top of the staircase and say to himself^ 

* I will try to do to-day all that I am sure you would 
wish me to do 

II. Bearing about its Transforming Power. — 

And then there is another way in which we may bear 
about the dying of the Lord Jesus. VVe may show in 
our daily life the transforming power of His death. 
Our whole life ought to be changed and affected by 
the fact that Christ died for us, so that all with whom 
we have any inte rcourse may see we have been affected 
and influenced by that death ; may see upon us, in 
fact, the mark of the Christian, not outwardly, of 
course, but in the inward tone, in the general manner 
and demeanour of those who are so affected. 

III. Bearing about Its Victory over Sin. — And 
then, too, we will show the dying of the Loid Jesus 
in that daily dying to sin and living unto holiness, 
which is so essential to the Christian, and in the morti- 
fying, killing, and extinguishing the evil thoughts, 
the bod desires, the crooked, perverse ways, and the 
aggravating temper, which are to-day our inheritance 
from the first Aaam. In thus ruling and controlling 
ourselves we shall be carrying about in our body 
the dying of our Lord Jesus, we shall be showing to 
the world that His death has enabled us to have the 
victory over sin. 

IV. Bearing it about Always. — Lastly, let us 
remember the word ‘always*. Always bear it, never 


lay it down. Always bear it, not in discontent, 
but in humility. 

FROM DEATH UNTO LIFE 

‘Always bearing about in the body the dying of the Lord 
Jesus, that the life also of Jesus might be made manifest in 
our body .’ — 2 Cor. iv, 10 . 

Thk greatest truth of the life and death and resur- 
rection of Christ must be found in the lives of Chris- 
tians. It always has been so and always will be so. 
The early Apostles lealised this, and so they made it 
their aim tiot only to preach Christ but to live Christ. 
If C’hristianity is ever to be a power in the world it 
must first be seen to be such in the lives of those who 
profess it, and if this was necessary in the first century 
it is just as necessary in this twentieth century. The 
world does not ask so much for Christ to be preached 
as it does for Christ to be lived. That is the mean- 
ing of our text. 

What docs it mean, and how is it to be done? 
We must now die the death that Christ died in order 
that we may live again here and now, and be ourselves 
proofs of the truth of this resurrection. 

Consider what the death of Christ means. 

I. It was an Act of Complete Self-renunciation 
— the voluntary death of self. There was no thought 
of self in the death of Jesus. What a Ini ge place 
self occupies in our hearts. Self must die and Christ 
must reign in its place. That is one way in which 
wc may bear about in the body the dying of the Lord 
Jesus, that His life may be made manifest, that men 
may know that self indeed is dead in us and that 
Jesus lives instead. 

II. It was a Death to the World. — Christ might 
have been an earthly king surrounded with all pomp 
and power, but His kingdom was not on this eai th. 
It is as hard to die to the world as it is to die to 
self, and yet if we are to bear about in our bodies the 
dying of the Lord Jesus we must die to the world as 
He did. It takes time for people to say that the 
business and pleasures of the world cannot satisfy, and 
yet it is perfectly plain that any man serving Jesus 
Christ properly must put Him first in all things. 

III. The Death of Christ was an Act of Comple- 
tion. — For some of us this struggle goes on through 
all our life, and is only ended with actual, physical 
death, yet this death to self and the world should 
take place now and here. Jesus Christ did not re- 
main in death, and as He rose so we must rise to a 
new life altogether. 

References. — IV. 10. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. xiL p. 
142. IV. 10-12.— -fWrf. (5th Series), vol. iv. p. 110. IV. 13. 
— ^T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. i. p. 190. IV. 14. — Expositor (4th 
Series), vol. x. p. 107. IV. 15.— T. Binney, King's Weigh- 
Rouss Chapel Sermons, p. 198. 

PROGRESS THROUGH DECAY 

* Though our outward man perish/ yet the inward man is re- 
newed day by day . —2 Cor. iv. x6. 

It will be well for us at once to set this triumphant 
utterance of the Apostle Paul in a wide and universal 
setting. He assures us of an experience in which 
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decay and renewing go on together. It is surely of 
iinpoitance to know that this striking statement is 
not an isolatetl and urnelatod fact ; that it is not a 
peculiarity of Christian faith which is not repeated 
anywhere else in the wide world. 

I. All progress must take place through change, 
all growth must be accompanied by decay. When 
we look deep enough, the antagonism between decay 
and renewal dLsappeai*s, for the former is seen to be 
one of the necessary elements of progress. It is the 
supei-ficial glance at decay that constitutes our danger, 
and is likely to lead us into grave mistakes and pessi- 
mistic fears. (1) To infer that the man is perishing 
because his body is decaying is not only a violation of 
Christian faith, but also an unjustifiable ignoring of 
all pervading principles of life and thought (2) Turn 
to nature, «ind you find the principle in unceasing 
action. What is the real meaning of this continual 
change and decay ? They are simply the external 
sheath of an unresting development (3) In the 
world of human thought the same principle is written 
in charactera so large that he that runs may read. 
ITie history of our race is strewn with the wrecks of 
human systems of thought. Can the wisdom of the 
wise and the visions of the good and great perish 
utterly ? History supplies the answer with unmistak- 
able cleamess. By submitting to outward decay, they 
secure continuance, progitjss, and immortality. (4) 
Turning to the sphere of religion, and even that of 
the Divine revelation, we find the obvious manifesta- 
tion of the same principle of development through 
decay. (5) Nor can we fail to discern the same pro- 
cess in the development of Christian thought (6) 
In the genei al development of life, whether of nations 
or of individuals, the same law is in manifest opera- 
tion. 

II. No destruction of the outward form of things 
can injure the living spirit within. The gi’eatest 
hindrance to the advancement of the inward life, 
whether in nature or in human progress, lies in the 
tardineas of that which is decaying to fall away, and 
to give room for the expansion of fresh life. 

III. The Apostle’s application of this principle now 
stands out in clear relief. The l>ody perishes that 
we may be set free. When it falls asunder, we shall 
spread our wings like the chrysalis, and soar into the 
sun. — John Thomas, Concerning the King, p. 140. 

DAILY PERFECTINQ 

2 Cor. IV. i6 (R.V.). 

The visible man feels the wear and weight of years ; 
the friction of life gradually exhausts ; the eye grows 
dim, the ear loses its sensitiveness, the limbs miss their 
firmness and flexibility, the feet their elasticity and 
fleetuess ; but the interior man need know no ageing. 
An uninterniitting growth in inward sti’engtn and 
joy is the duty and privilege of eveiy one of us. We 
are too apt to care for the soul by fits and starts, and 
against this error the text warns us. God does not 

S effect us at a stroke, but by constant and protracted 
iscipline. Little by little does God by His spirit 


brin^ out of us the infinite beauty and ^lonr which 
He first put into us when we were made in His own 
image and likeness. 

I. I^t us daily instruct and uplift our mind through 
communion with the truth. Goethe said that we 
ought every day to see at least one fine work of art, to 
hear one sweet strain of music, to read one beautiful 
poem. Wherever such inspirations are practicable 
they are unquestionably most desirable. But far 
more than we need this bread of mental delight do 
we need daily bread for our spiritual imagination and 
reason, for the building up of our highest life in the 
glory and contentment of righteousness. 

II. By daily fellowship with God let us preserve 
the soul pure and vigorous. We need daily cleans- 
ing. All reputable persons are ever solicitous con- 
cerning their physical purity ; they scrupulously 
attend to their personal appearance many times a 
day ; the satirist reproaches some of us for living be- 
tween ' the comb and the glass ’ ; and the cleansing 
of the soul must be maintained with the same system 
and ardour if it is to abide in strength and beauty. 

III. Make the best of everyday discipline. Care- 
fully improve life’s routine and commonplace as well 
as study to improve its extraordinary occasions. 
The fullest sanctification of daily routine is one 
of the greatest secrets that the serious have to 
learn. 

IV. Day by day let us do ail the good we can. 
What a source of sanctification is the life of service ! 
We clamour for large opportunities which are rarely, 
if ever, granted, missing meanwhile the little openings 
of daily life. ‘ No day without its line ’ was the canon 
of the great painter of antiquity ; and thus, one by 
one, his masterpieces came to perfection. Let our 
motto be : ‘ No day without its helpful word and 
deed, however obscure our sphere ’ ; and we too in the 
kingdom of souls shall turn out masterpieces which 
no artist in marble or colour may rival. — W. L. 
W ATKINSON, Themes for Howrs of meditation^ p. 1. 

CONSTANT RENEWAL 
a Cor. iv. i6. 

I. Note that spiritual renewal is the demand and 
the gift of the Gospel 

II. This spiritual renewal is progressive and con- 
stant Day by day. The fundamental idea is that 
this renewal does not accomplish itself at a bound, 
but by slow stages, by constant approximation to a 
goal far ahead. 

III. This progressive renewal is continuous only 
while we adopt the means. (1) By the steady con- 
templation of Christ and eternal realities. (2) By 
the resolute excision and destruction of the old 
nature. — A. Maclaben. 

Rbfrrbnow. — IV. 16-18. — Hugh Price Hughes, C^vrMan 
FTorld Pulpit, voL liii. p. 337. IV. 17.— C. O. Eldridge, 
Preach^ $ Magaaim, vol. xviii. p. 216. Bxpontcr (4th Series), 
voL i. p. 34. IV. 17, 18.— H. S. Holland, OKrid/im World 
Pulpit, vol lii. p. 248. G. Body, ibid, vol. Ivii. p. 228. W. 
Page Roberts, Reasonable Service, p. 66. 
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SEEN NOT SEEN madness! Jacob, long before l>»<rid was ever thought 

• WhUe we look not at the things whidi are seen, bnt at the of. said in the rocky place where he slept, '^is is 
things which are not seen ; for the things which are seen none other than the house of God — the unbuilt house, 

built by hands ; not seen, but eternal ; the house 
* ’ *^* ^ ’ in the clouds, in shadow, in outiiiie ; the precursor of 

I HAYS been thinking much about words you will find all the temples and altars yet to be learea by human 
in the Second Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians, hands. Why not look into the poetry, spirituality, 
chapter iv., verse i8. ‘ Seen . . . not seen ; temporal and the true idealism of things, and catch the mom* 

. . , eternal,* — the two languages each with a grammar ing ere it dawns ? 

of its own ; two styles of music, two gamuts, twodif- II. Remember that the great things in life are all. 
ferent ranges altogether of utterance. Here is a new not seen. You cannot see love ; you can only see its 
standard of proportion and a new light of colour incarnations You cannot see faith ; you can only see 
and a new expression of life; here, indeed, is a new its conduct, for it becomes a motive and turns the soul 
language bigger and better than our mother tongue, into action and into deeds of purity and charity. 
‘Our light affliction* — of which we made so much Thus would I rest. The little child can see the rosy- 
and groaned so deeply ; we turned the summer into cheeked apple that its mother brought away from the 
winter and the day into night : and, lo, a voice ( ame orchard ; the child can see the apple, but not the love 
to us suddenly, and found our hearts in a thrilling that plucked it As a little child it must begin where 
whistKT saying, ‘light affliction,’ hardly anything it can ; the apple is an apple to the child, the meta- 
worth mentioning, quite a matter of the surface ; there physical or penetrating force of the soul lias not yet 
is no duration in it. You should look in the right oegun to assert itself, and therefore the little fingci-s 
direction if you would see your own self, O soul ; what and knuckles clutch the apple, and the little mouth 
is now accoimted by you as a severe affliction is work- shapes itself into an unspeakable doxology, and the 
ing out something beyond itself ; it is working out whole earth is a beautiful place so long that apple 
for you a far more exceeding and eternal weight of continues to exist. But the little child did not see 
glory. What does ‘ eternal weight * mean ? 1 never the love that thought of it, the love that asked for it, 

heard these two words put together before ; what is the love that put it in a safe place, the love that 
the relation of ‘ eternal * to ‘ weight * or of ‘ weight * dreamed for the child a sweet surprise ; the child does 
to ‘eternal * ? It should be thus expressed : Weight not see the love that folded the apple in the tissue 
upon weight of glory, daw.n upon dawn of li iht, morn- paper, and the fingers that mov^ so deftly and 
ing upon morning of blaze and radiance. And how opened the cotton wool in which the little prize lay 
does this wondrous vision come about? It comes snugly. All the little child could see was the rosy- 
about whilst we look not at the things which are seen, cheeked apple ; all the ministry of pre|mration and 
but at the things which are not seen. love and forecast the little child knows nothing about. 

I. The creed is seen ; faith is unseen ; that is the One day it will be explained in heaven ! — .Ioskph 
distinction. You can alter a creed, you cannot alter Parker, City Temple Pulpit, vol. ii. p. 128 
faith. 

Dcnominationalism is a thing seen; worship is a THE ETERNAL AND THE TEMPORAL 
thing not seen. Sectarianism is temporal, the Church * For the things which are sipen are temporal, but the thitu^s 
is eternal which are not ssen are eternal.’--2 Cor. iv. i8. 

We might apply the same thought in even the Evkrythino reminds us that what we see is short- 
highest direction of all. The Bible in a certain sense lived, a passing show, a bit of stage scenery, a bird 
is but a book ; it was written by men, copied by men, on the wing, pei*ishable and perishing ; and yet, 
printed by men. We do not look at the merely me- hidden in the midst of all thkt, and unseen, there is 
chanical book ; when we speak of the Bible in our always something which abides, which outlasts time 
highest moods we speak ot the revelation. We do and decay, which speaks to us of immortality, which 
not ask the printer*.s pei mission to read it, we know it ; beai's the mark of a changeless and eicj nal Cod. 
we do not ask the priest, the robed fraud, to read it I. There is deciiy and deatli in all things, and im- 
for us, we claim to read it for ourselves, for it is the perishable life in all things. God preaches a sermon 

Father’s speech to the son’s heart., and between the to us on this text with the coming of every season, 

Father and the son, meaning by son th^ whole human and it is but a sample of what lie is teaching us 
race, there is a confidence, suutle, impenetrable, all every day. It is only the outside that perishes, 
but omnipotent All the controversy rages about The tree has life within itself, which will break into 
the mechanical book : Who wrote it ? was this written joyous beauty again wlien the spring-time comes ; the 
in the Maccabean period ? can we trace this psalm to very flowers drop their seed ami live again ; nature 
post-exilian sources or pre-exilic dates? Hence the only casts its garments and sleeps awhile, and awakes 
controversy and the expensive communication between again, when morning comes, as strong and beautiful 
man and man. The critic says that David could not as ever. Each human life reads the same lesson if 
have written the twenty-third psalm because he says we have only wisdom to receive it. We are always 
he will dwell in the house of the Lord for ever, and changing as we grow in years ; yet there is something 

David did not build the Temple. Oh, the folly, the deeper m us which changes not We are always 
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2 CORINTHIANS IV., V 


Ver. 15. 


dying, yet behold we live. You get the same lesson 
if you look at human life on a larger scale. The 
fashions of the world change, and there is perpetual 
flux, waste, and decay. Humanity puts on new 
garments, takes up new thoughts, opinions, ambitions, 
and desires, yet there is something everlasting which 
abides. God has written eteniity in the hidden heart 
of all things, not to mock us with vain dreams, but 
to make us certain that there is a happier and nobler 
life behind the veil. 

IL If you would live well and sweetly, you must 
believe at every point that there are unseen eternal 
things beneath all that is temporal and seen ; you 
must believe it concerning your own moral endeavour. 
Look through your worrying weaknesses and failures 
to that deeper, nobler self which the Spirit of Christ 
is making for you — the man that is to be — the man of 
faith and love and goodness, meet to be partaker of 
the inheritance of the saints in light. You will need 
it, as St. Paul needed it, in the dark and cloudy days 
when the heart has its trouble and fears, when there 
is perhaps more pain than joy, and when one thing 
after another which has been dear to you slips away 
as the day fades into the night. Then you will be 
happy again, as he was, when you remember that it 
is only the outward man that perishes, and that all 
the deeper things remain; that, of all which God 
has given you, nothing will be permanently taken 
away which it is good for you to have ; and that the 
pain, whatever it may be, is the short night's dis- 
cipline which prepares you for the joy in the morn- 
ing. — J. G. Greenhough, The Divine Artist, p. 61. 

Rbfkrbnobs. — IV. 18. — Bishop Winnin^ton-Iugram, 
Under the Dome, p. 186. F. D, Maurice, Sermons, vol. iv. p. 
245. H. S. Lunn, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlviii, p. 349. 
C. Vince, The Unchanging Saviour, p. 278. J. M. Neale, 
Sermons for the Church Year, vol, ii. p. 49. Johri Watson, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlix. p. 316. C, Bradley, Ihe 
Christian Life, p. 1. H. Drummond, The Ideal Life, p. 127. 
T. Jones, Christian World Pulpit, vol. li. p. 40. R. W. 
Church, Village Sermons (2nd Series), p. 171. E. M. 
Geldart, Echoes of Truth, p. 90. John Watson, The Inspira- 
tion of our Faith, p. 348. E. H. Bickersteth, Thoughts on 
Past Years, p. 59. F. W. Farrar, Everyday Christian Life, p. 
70. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxiii. No. 1380. Bishop Moule, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixii. p. 9. Expositor (4th Series), 
vol. i. pp. 34, 208 ; ibid. (5th Series), vol, v. p. 383. A. 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — Corinthians, p. 323. 
V. 1. — R. Rainy, Christian World Pulpit, vol. liii. p. 387. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxix. No. 1719. W. F. Sliavv, Ser- 
mon Sketches for the Christian Year, p. 135. C. Cross, 
Preacher* s Magazine, vol. v. p. 323. J. D. Jones, Elima of 
Life, p. 220. Expositor {4\\i Series), vol. i. pp. 34, 138 ; ibid. 
vol. X. p. 303. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — 
Corinthians, p. 333. V. 1, 2. — R. Higinbotham, Sermons, p. 
28. V. 1-i — Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 1C9. V. 2. — 
F. W. Farrar, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 1. p. 195. V. 2-4. — 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. iv. p. 192. V. 3-5. — Ibid. (6th 
Series), vol. i. p. 210. V. 4. — T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. i. p. 
237. J. S. Flynn, Church Family Newspaper, vol. xv. p. 
1028, J. G. Greenbough, The Mind of Christ in St. Paul, 
p. 177* V. 5. — W. L. Alexander, Sermons, p. 168. Spur- 
geon, Sermons, vol. xvi. No. 912. Expositor (6th Series), vol. 
iv. pp. 187, 274. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture 


— Corinthians, p. 343. V. 5-10. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
xxii. No. 1303. V, 7.-~E, J, Boyce, Parochial Sermons, p. 1. 
C. S. Macfarland, Christian World Pulpit, vol, lix. p. 235. 
W. H. Evans, Short Sermons for the Seasons, p. 142. A. H. 
Bradford, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ivi. p. 136. — H. 
Woodcock, Sermon Outlines (Ist Series), p, 214. C. Voysey, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. lii. p, 43. Bishop Westcott, Ths 
Incarnation and Common Life, p. 2C3, Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xii. No. 677. Expositor (5th Series), vol. i. p. 144. V. 
8. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. vii. No. 413. A. Maclaren, Ex- 
positions of Holy Scripture — Corinthians, p. 353. V. 5. — J. M. 
Neale, Sermons for the Church Year, vol. ii. p. 35, R. Higin- 
botham, Sermons, p. 220. Expositor (4th Series), vol, ii. p. 
59. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — Corinthians, 
p. 361. 

2 Cor. v. io. 

Carts go along the streets ; full of stript human 
corpses, thrown pell-mell ; limbs sticking up : — seest 
thou that cold Hand sticking up, through the heaped 
embrace of brotlicr corpses, in its yellow paleness, in 
its cold rigour ; the palm opened towards Heaven, as 
if in dumb prayer, in expostulation de profnndia, 
take pity on the Sons of men ! — Mercier saw it, as he 
walked down ‘the Rue Saint-Jacques from Mont- 
rouge, on the morrow of the Massacres ' : but not 
a Hand ; it was a Foot, — which he reckons still more 
significant, one understands not well why. Or was 
it as the Foot of one apurning Heaven ? Rushing, 
like a wild diver, in disgust and despair, towards the 
depths of annihilation ? Even there shall His hand 
find thee, and His right-hand hold thee,— surely for 
right not for wrong, for good not evil I ‘ I saw that 
Foot,' says Mercier; ‘I shall know it again at the 
great Day of Judgment, when the Eternal, throned 
on His thunders, shall judge both kings and Sep- 
temberei's.' — Carlyle, The French Revolution, vol. 
HI. bk. L chap. vi. 

2 Cor. V. IO. 

The dying moment is the falling due of a bill. At 
this fatal instant one feels the coming home of a 
diffused responsibility. ITiat which has been com- 
plicates that which will be. The past returns and 
enters into the future. — Victor Hugo. 

Referv.nckis. — V, 10. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xviii. No. 
1076. Bishop Gore, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ivi. p. 400. 
C. Gutcli, Sermons, p. 252. Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 
209 ; ibid. vol. Hi. p. 274 ; ibid. vol. iv. pp. 61, 166 ; ibid. 
(6th Ser es), vol. x. p. 156. V. 13, 14. — J. G. Rogers, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 323, V. 13-15. — Expositor 
(5th Series), vol. v. p. 135. V. 13-17. — H. Smith, Preacher's 
Magazine, vol. xix. p. 31. V. 14. — H. Alford, Quebec. Chapel 
Sermons, vol. i. p. 349. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxiv. No. 
1411. M. G. GlazQhrook, Prospice, p, 58. Bishop Westcott, 
Sermons, 1901-2, p. 5. T, Arnold, Sermons, vol. iii. p. 1. 
S. G. Maclennan, Christian World Pulpit, vol. li. p. 54. 
Griffith John, ibid. vol. liv. p. 392. Expositor (5th Series), 
vol. ix. p. 51. A, Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scrivturt 
— Coriyithians, p. 371. V. 14, 15. — Bishop Gore, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. li. p. 225. B. W, Noel, Penn/y Pulpit, No. 
1657, p. 297. 

HE DIED FOR ALL 

• He died for all .’— 2 Cor. v, 15 . 

The word 'death' is a cardinal word in the New 
Testament Scriptures. It enshrines a primary fact, 
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Ver. 15. 


2 CORINTHIANS V 


Ver. 19. 


out of which a great Gospel is bom. ‘ Christ died 
for our sins/ But what is meant by ' to die ’ ? Our 
conception is too commonly narrow and impoverished. 
Our emphasis is false, and false emphasis always means 
distorted truth. 

I. We misinterpret death if we allow the body to 
determine our thought. Death is not primarily, but 
only very secondarily, an affair of the flesh. This 
is our Master’s teaching. What we ordinarily call 
death, our Master insisted upon calling sleep, 

II. The Master repeatedly declares that He came 
to save m from that which He calls death. * If a man 
i<ee[) My word, he shall never see death. ^ Insert the 
common interpretation of the word death in that 
phrase, and the sentence becomes a dark confusion. 
We shall all sleep, saints and sinners alike ; but we 
shall not all die ; for if any man keep the word of 
the Christ, he shall never see death ; he is passed 
from death unto life ; he abideih for ever. 

III. But my text tells me that ‘Christ died’. He 
did more than sleep; He died. What, then, was 
the Saviour’s death ? Let us away into Gethsemane, 
at the midnight, that we may just touch the awful 
mystery. ‘ He began to be sorrowful and very heavy/ 
I think that marks the beginning of the dying. Go 
a little farther into the garden, and listen to the 
Master’s agonised speech. ‘ My soul is exceeding 
soiTowful, even unto death;’ exceeding desolate, 

‘ even unto death ’. He fears not the sleep, but, oh. 
He does shrink from the death! ‘My God, My 
God, why hast Thou forsaken me ? * That was death. 
^Vhat would follow would be only sleep. Christ 
Jesus walked that way of appalling darlcness and 
alienation in place of His bretnren. 

IV. The Scriptures affirm that apart from Christ 
I am still under the dominion of ‘the law of sin and 
death ’ ; sin and abandonment, sin and homelessness, 
sin nnif forsakenness and terrible night. But the 
Scriptures further affirm that in Christ Jesus I come 
under the dominion of another law — the ‘law of the 
Spirit of life’ — and by this I am fi’eed from the 
sovereignty of ‘the law of sin and death’. Here, 
then, is the glory of the Gospel. It is declared that 
I, a poor struggling, self- wasted sinner, may by faith 
be so identified with Christ, that Christ and I become 
as ‘one n)an ’. This is the possible heritage of all 
men, made possible to all men by the Saviour’s aton- 
ing death. — J. H. JowEiT, Apostolic Optimism, 
p. 171. 

‘ He died for alL’—a Cor. v, 15. 

Tennyson tells of his visit to Mr. Wildman at 
Mablethorpo. The host and hostess were described 
by the poet as ‘two perfectly honest Method- 
ists ’. He continues : ‘ Wlien I came I asked her after 
the news, and she rcfilied ; “ Why, Mr. Tennyson, 
there’s only one piece of news I know, that Christ 
died for all men ” 

Rkfkhkncks.— V. Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 134 ; 

ibid, vol. vi, pp. 30, 347 ; ihiiL vol. viii. p, 4G8 ; MdL (6th 
Series), vol. ix. p, 45; ibid. vol. x. p. 31. V. 15-17. — Ibid. 
vol. ii. p. 208. V. 16. — H. W. Dale, Clirisium World Pulpit, 


vol. 1. p. 330. T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. i. p. 129. W. G. 
Horder, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Iv. p. 190. J. N. Bennie, 
The Eternal Life, p. 190. R. 'W. Dale, Fellowship with Christ, 
p. 31. Expositor (4th Series), vol. ix. p. 92 ; Md. (6th 
Series), vol. iv. p. 216 ; ibid. vol. vi. p. 192 ; ibid. (7th 
Series), vol. v. p. 207. V. 17. — T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. i, 
p. 10. A. Bradley, Sermons Chiefly on Character, p. 77. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xv. No. 881 ; vol. xx. No. 1183, and 
vol. xxii. No. 1328. F. W. Farrar, Truths to Live By, p. 290. 
F. Ferguson, Peace With Cod, p. 191. T. V. Tymms, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. Hi. p. 187. H. Allen, Penny Pulpit, No. 
1663, p. 61. H. Bonar, Short Sermons for Family Reding, p. 
436. C. Perren, Revival Sermons in Outline, p. 253. W. 
Robertson Nicoll, Sunday Evening, p. 409. Expositor (7th 
Series), vol. v. p. 204. V. 17, 18. — T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. 
iv. p. 274 . G. W. Brameld, Practical Sermons (2nd Series), 
p. 279 . V. 18. — F. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. i. p. 42. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. vi. No. 318, and vol. xlix. No. 2837. 
H. P. Liddon, University Sermons (2nd Series), p. 183. Ex- 
positor {6t\i Series), vol. viii. p. 143. V. 18-20. — Expositor 
Series), vol. v, p. 436. V, 18-21. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
xix. No. 1124. C. Perren, Sermon Outlines, p. 291. T. 
Binney, King's Weigh-House Chapel Sermons (2nd Series), p. 
61. 

RECONCILIATION IN CHRIST 

<God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto Himself.*— 
2 Cor. v. 19. 

L ‘God was in Christ’ This truth, which the 
Apostle Paul profoundly Jt>elieved, and which was the 
starting-point of all his thought upon the things of 
(4od, is supposed to be of all others the one peculiarly 
acceptable to religious minds to-day. From the first 
dawn of the Christian era each age has bad its special 
theological fashion ; for good or for evil, men have 
laid emphasis on some one side of Chiistian doctrine 
to the exclusion or the minimising of othera And 
these latter days have witnessed a widespread revival 
of belief in the Incarnation, as the most fundamental 
of all Christian verities. ‘ That we only know God 
in Jesus Christ,’ ‘that Christ has for us the religious 
value of God,’ have become the new shibboleths of 
a great body of religious thinkers. We need not 
seriously object to thia The Incarnation, with its 
implications, is the very foundation of the edifice of 
Christian tmth. Apart from it Christian revelation 
would be a mystery and almost a fraud. The coming 
of God in Christ to dwell with the children of men 
was in the fulness of the timea All investigations 
into the history of the times immediately preceding 
and following the birth of Jesus show how marvel- 
lously a place was made for Him, and how He fitted 
into the place that had been made. Just as we find 
in the physical world that an organism is prepared 
by slow mici*ocosmic stages for the performance of 
some higher function and entrance into some higher 
plane of being, so men had by the word of God been 
prepared for the new and higher spiritual possibilities 
which were to be made actual in Jesus Christ The 
woixl became flesh when the world was capable of re- 
ceivintJ* the message which the Incarnation involved. 
In Christ man l)ecame created anew, for he then 
entered into the lai ger inheritance which had been pre- 
pai*ed for him. and which he was of an age to receive. 
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Vv, 20, 21. 


‘That he did not enter i^on it fully and at once was 
out of a piece with all Grod s action in the past. 

II. ‘Reconciling the world unto Himself* Then 
the world needed to be reconciled. It was estranged, 
alienated from God. It is so still, though the 
fact is not always acknowledged. And if it is so, 
why ? Why the need for reconciliation ? How did it 
come about, it is often objected, that. God so mis- 
managed affairs that men did not know Him and 
serve Him instinctively and needed to be reconciled ? 
These are some of the difficulties that the very use of 
the word * reconciliation ’ raises. 

In the history of the race sin is independence of 
God. It has many forms, and manifests itself openly 
in a variety of ways. But in essence it is i*ehollion 
against God, impatience of His control, determina- 
tion to be one’s own master and to go one's own way. 
Sin may also be described as a disease — an unnatural 
and an unhealthy state that involves ceaseless and 
unavailing struggle. For this there can be no remedy 
save one which goes to the root of the mischief, and 
seeks to restoi’e man once again to true and natural 
relations with God. This conclusion is confirmed not 
only by the history of revelation, but by man s own 
efforts to retrieve nis position for himself 

III. We may say, in a word, that the supreme 
purpose of pre-Christian revelation is to vindicate 
the majesty of God's law and prove man to be a 
transgressor. But a very little study of this revela- 
tion serves to bring out its gieat educational purpose. 
The law is ever a schoolmaster. It does not exist 
for its own sake, nor is it an end in itself It is the 
outcome of God's love and pity for the weakness of 
man ; it serves to vindicate His righteousness and to 
bring transgi'essors to a better mind. The new law 
in Jesus Christ was a means of grace such as the old 
could never be, because it lifted man at once on to a 
higher plane in his relation with God. And it was 
m^e necessary not only by the insufficiency of the 
old order, but by the blundci-sand impotence of man. 
While we believe profoundly that man was made in 
God's image and has in him the sp.ii k of the Divine, 
we cannot but believe also in what theologians call 
his depravity. There is almost a perverse ingenuity 
in the way in which man has fallen short of his op- 
portunities and wilfully tunied light into darkness. 
The history of revelation, while on one side it is the 
story of God's love and willingness to save, is on the 
other a dismal tale of man's hostility to God and 
peevish aversion fi*om His will. — W. B, Sklbie, The 
Servant of God, p. 8. 

Rbferbnob. — V. 19. — Marcui Dods, Christ and Man, p. 
140. 

RECONCILIATION AFTER CONVERSION 

* Reconciling the world unto Himself. ... Be ye reconciled to 
God.’ — 2 Cor. v. ig, 20. 

There ai-e two ^conciliations, if I may so put it, and 
I shall not be deterred by pedanti’y from declaidng 
my gos|>el. There is a reconciliation before conver- 
sion, necessary to convei*sion, and in itself a species of 
complete convei’sion ; there is another reconciliation, 


which seems to me oftentimes to be hai'der, deeper, 
as it were more exacting ; a never-ceasing reconcilia- 
tion ; a reconciliation of growth, progress, advanc*e- 
ment, perfectness. VVe have all, it is but reasonable to 
suppose, passed the fii*st conversion or the first recon- 
ciliation ; we carry no arms against God, no gun, or 
sabre or sword or cruel spear ; we do not dare the 
Almighty to battle. I hear, as it were, the clash of 
falling iuins, which, being interpreted, means, We 
fight no longer against our God ; we say to Christ, 
Galilean, Thou h;ist conquered. We ai’e no more 
scoundrels, ruffian.s. We may have passed into a still 
more dangerous state, and it is that second reconcilia- 
tion which unmans and overj)owei*s me. Have we re- 
ceived thi' second reconciliation ? Some Christians do 
not hesitate about talking concerning the second 
blessing, ft is a richly evangelical term ; we have no 
need to be ashamed of it or to apologise for it. I 
will ventiirt* to ask, Have we received the second 
reconciliation ? are we far away from the gate of 
Damascus, where our wi ath was not against the Lt)rd 
and against His Christ? and have we passed into 
serener conditions, into a nobler and ampler, a sainllier 
and tenderer manhood ? ‘ Be ye reconciled to Goil.' 

I. We are recoiiciled to God in the matter of sin, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, but are we reconciled 
to God in the matter of providence ? 

II. We are reconciled to God in the. rougher sins 
and the initial sins, but what about God’s disci))line 
with our souls ? 

III. Are we reconciled to Goil in the distribution 
and in the allotment of talent and po>ition and prize 
of a social kind ? If so, we have got rid of the devd 
jealousy, envy. Are we reconciled to God wlicji we 
see that the man standing next us has got five bilents, 
and we have got but two ? ^ 

When we enter into this blessing and security of 
the second reconciliation we shall have peace, we sh.ill 
know that it is all right because God did it 

When we enter into this second reconciliation we 
shall get the best out of life, and until we enter the 
second reconciliation we shall not get the be.st out of 
life ; it will be a mere scramble for existence, il uill 
be a misreading of the Divine purpose, and it will be 
a great heat and unrest and irreligious tumult, until 
we get to the centre of things and know that God is 
bringing us into the second reconciliation, so that in 
the presence of the wilderness and the serpent and the 
great sea and deep river wesliall be able to say, I can 
do all things through Christ which enableth me — • 
Joseph Paeker, City Temple Pulpit, vol. 11 . ]). ^Si), 

Rbferencks. — V.. 20. — J. Watson, Scottish Review, vol. iii. 
p. 440. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scriphtre — Corin- 
thiam, p. .380. 

AH, THE BITTER SHAME AND SORROW 
*We are ambassadors therefore on behalf of Christ, as 
though God were intreating* by us : we beseech you on 
behalf of Christ, be ye reconciled to God. Him who knew 
no sin He made to be sin on our behalf ; that we might 
become the righteousness of God in Him.’ — 2 Cor. v. 20, 21. 

There is a fine Welsh poem in which the poet 
imagines that the Sun, and allitlie attendant planets 
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Ver, 21. 


and satellites in his sphere, passed before the Great 
White Throne of the Cieator; and as each passed, 
He smiled ; but when Earth came in her turn, He 
blushed, lliere appear to be five reasons in this text 
why inan, the tenant of this world, may blush — why 
earth may blush — why we all, indeed, may blush. 

I. Because we have never realised the awful char- 
acter and nature of sin. That sin is heinous, black, 
and dreadful, we are all prepared to admit ; but, 
probably, he who has most lamented sin has had but 
a very slight and superficial conception of its true 
nature and character. But after all, none could 
thoroughly underetand how base and vile sin was until 
Jesus entered our world in the flesh, born of the pure 
Virgin. How often we only notice the real blackness 
of black when it is set against a white background ; 
and we only know the real blackness of sin when we 
see it against the resplendent background of our 
Saviour’s j>erfect character. 

II. Let us remember how much sin cost God. 
‘ God made Him to be sin.’ How the nature of Jesus 
(Jirist must have shrunk from contact with sin I 
Mai-tin Luther says that, ‘ For the time Jesus Christ 
was the greatest sinner that ever lived *. But this 
statement needs qualification. Still, Jesus became so 
closely identified with the sin of the race, that He 
stood before the universe as though it had all met 
in Him ; * He was made sin for us 

III. Let us confess, with shame, our reluctance to 
believe in Grod’s invitations. God beseeches men to 
be reconciled. The Greek word is most interesting. 
It might be rendered, God beseeches men to let 
His reconciliation have effect. 

IV. God’s ambassadors are sadly slack in His work. 
Here, surely, there is cause for shame. 

V. We maybe ashamed that we have not availed 
oui’selves of the blessedness of the Divine righteous- 
ness. If it be asked how we may attain to this most 
blessed state, we may answer, take ten looks at Christ 
for one at self. — F. B. Mkyeb, In the Beginning 
Oody p. 163. 

IIrperukoes. — V. 20, 21. — Spurgeon, Sermom, vol. xxxii. 
No. 1910. J. Budgen, PwrochMl Serraonty vol. i. p, 222. 

SIN 

* Him who knew no sin He made sin on oar behalf.*— 

2 Cor. V. 21. 

What is sin ? Sin is the difference between what I 
was meant to be and what I am. What were we 
meant to be ? This we gather from observing what 
Jesus Christ was. Evidently each human being was 
intended to live the life of God, to carry out His will, 
to love Him, and to obey Him. That is what you 
and I were meant to be. What we are, we ourselves 
and God alone can know. But it is not that. It is 
veiy different from that And the whol6 margin^ in 
some" cases very broad, in other cases nan'ower, but to 
the best of men always seeming much broader than to 
the worst — the margin between the man you are now, 
.«nd the man that God meant you to be, is sin. There 


is much sin in us for which we are not responsible ; 
theie is much also for which we are. That for which 
we are not responsible evokes the cry of horror ; that 
for which we are, evokes the cry of guilt But we 
shall get a clearer notion of what sin is if we endeav- 
our to distinguish it from some other common ideas 
with which it is frequently confused ; ideas like Crime, 
Vice, Wickedness. 

I. Crime, for instance, is a breach of a human law, 
a gross offence against the constitution of civil society. 
But as there may be a great divergence between the 
law of a given society and the law of God, it by no 
means follows that a crime must be a sin. A crime 
is a sin only when and in so far as the human law 
against which it is a trespass is identical with the 
Divine law. 

II. Vice and Immorality, as the most obvious illus- 
trations of sin, are fretiuently treated as if they were 
co-extensive with siiL But it must be remembered 
that the notion of vice, and even the notion of im- 
morality, is largely determined by the customs and 
the accidents of human society. Neither notion is 
tike that of sin, definite and absolute. 

III. Wickedness, which is a very vague terra, comes 
much nearer to the idea of sin, because in Scripture 
the terms ‘ wicked ’ and * sinners * are used almost inter- 
changeably. But we fling about the word wicked 
in a wild fashion, and often declare a man is wicked 
because he has offended us, while the proper meaning 
of wickedness is that it offends God. Let us note one 
or two of the characteristics of sin as it appeai-s in the 
practice of life. For one thing, note how sin works 
like a disease. Can the irreparable be repaired ? 
And if so, how ? Nothing in this universe can ever 
be undone. The question is not so much, Can God 
forgive ? God can do anything. But it is rather,. 
Can you forgive yourself ? — II. F. Horton, Brief Ser- 
mons for Busy Men, p. 15. 

ATONEMENT 

2 Cor. V. 21. 

If we would bear in mind the definition of sin as the 
difference between what men are and what they were 
meant to be, we should readily perceive that the 
remission of sin iftvolves nothing short of making 
men what they were meant ti) be. A humanity 
fulfilling the intention of God in its creation, and 
every individual filling the appointed place in such a 
restored humanity ; that is the sublime dream which 
is suggested by the destruction of sin in the light of 
the definition of sin which we have derived from the 
New Testament. That such i result could only be 
effected by the Omnipotence ol (iod is evident ; but 
in the historical manifestation of Jesus Christ the 
Apostles saw the demonstration that the Divine 
Power was set upon that result ; they saw also, and 
inwaixlly experienced, the potency and the process by 
which the splendid purpose was to be achieved. 

I. For the removal of sin men had to learn what 
they were meant to be. That is given to the world 
in the pereon of the Divine Man, Jesus Christ ; and 
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it is expounded to men in that body of teaching 
which is preserved for us in the Four Evangelists. 

‘ I am alw^s amazed/ said Tennyson, ‘when I read 
the New Testament, at the splendour of Christ's 
purity and holiness, and at His infinite pity.' 

II. But the thought of what we should be obly 
awakens us to a sense of our helplessness in the coils 
of sin which are round us from our birth. It was 
therefore the work of Christ to become the head of 
a new humanity, a second Adam, as St. Paul would 
say, or, in the sinmler language of St John: ‘As 
many as received Him, to them gave He the power 
to become the children of God, to them that believe 
on His name, which were born not of blood nor of 
the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of 
God '. 

III. But when Christ came thei-e were sinners 
inheriting the cui-se bf nature and far gone in the 
corruption of the will, who needed to be re-made if 
they were to be breed from sin. And, because the 
Church has so imperfectly undei*stood the evangel of 
the New Humanity in Cnrist, by far the larger pro- 
portion of persons even in a Christian country go so far 
in sin that their deliverance is a question of re-making. 
Jesus Christ announced the power which could thus 
re-make man in the simple but exalted language of 
John. 

IV. ‘ Except a man be bom again, he cannot see 
the kingdom of God.' It was Jesus ‘lifted up' that 
was to be to sinful men what the serpent had been to 
the diseased Israelites. He who knew no sin was 
made sin on our behalf. Made sin I Yes, indeed, 
made sin in such a way that the law which condemned 
sin was fulfilled, and the sin it condemned was 
abolished. — R. F. Hoeton, Brief Sermons for Busy 
Men, p, 29 . 

Rbfmrbnobs. — V. 21. — R. J. Campbell, City Temple Ser- 
fnom, p. 01. Spur^^eon, Sermons, vol. iii. Nos. 141 and 142 ; 
and vol. vi. No. 310. R. J. Campbell, Christian ll^orld Pul- 

vol. liv. p. 209. J. D. Thompson, ibid, vol. xlviii. p. 42. 
R. J. Campbell, A Faith for To-day, p. 255. W. L. Lee, 
British Congregationalist, 1st Auji^ust, 1907, p. 93. Expositor 
(6th Series), vol. ii. p. 164 ; ibid. vol. vii, p. 281 ; ibid. (6th 
Series), vol. i. p. 376 ; ibid. vol. xi. p. 46. V. 26. — R. J. 
Camp^ll, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ivii, p. 20. 

UNREALITY 

• Receive not the grace of God in vain .’— -2 Cor. vi. i. 

The Apostle is here warning us against what we fear 
is a very common fault in the present day. So manv 
people seem to receive the grace of God, but it has 
no influence upon their lives, they receive that grace 
in vain. I want to say a word or two about the 
importance of sincerity and reality in religion. If we 
profess to have any religion at all, let us take great 
care that it is real. By ‘ real ' I mean that which is 
not base, hollow, formal, counterfeit, sham, nominal ; 
not mere show, pretence, skin-deep feeling, temporary 
profession, outside work ; but, on the other hand, 
that which is genuine, sincere, honest, thorough ; 
something inward, solid, intrinsic, lasting. Our 
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religion may be weak, mingled with infirmities, but 
that is not the point now — is it real ? 

Epochs in a nation's history have been described as 
a golden age, a silver, a brazen, and an iron; if we 
measure the religion of the age in which we live by 
its quality rather than its quantity, it is an age of 
bfiise metal and alloy. On every side we want more 
reality. Consider, then, the importance of reality in 
religion. The idea that this reality is common is a 
delasion, and the charge that it is uncharitable and 
censorious to question the assertion that ‘all have 
good hearts at Dottom * and are sincere in the main, 
is a false one. 

I. What saith the Scriptures? Look at the 
parables of our Lord. The sower, the wheat and 
tares, the draw-net, the two sons, the wedding gar- 
ment, the ten virgins, the talents, the great supper, 
the pounds, the two builders, contrast the true 
believer and the mere nominal disciple ; all bring 
out in striking colours the difference lietwoen reality 
and unreality in religion, its uselessness and danger. 

II. Look at our Lord’s denunciation of the .scribes 
and Pharisees ; eight times in one chapter He de- 
nounces as hypocrites, in the most scathing words, 
men who, at any rate, were more moral and decent 
than the publicans and harlots. It was all intended 
to teach the abominableness of false profession and 
mere outward religion in God's sight. Open pro- 
fligacy and sensuality are indeed ruinous sins, if not 
flung aside; but there seems nothing so distasteful 
to Christ as hypocrisy and unreality. 

III. There is hardly a Chri.stian grace or virtue 
which has not its counterfeit described in the Word 
of God. 

(1) There is an unreal repentance. Saul, Ahab, 
Herod, Judas Iscariot, had feelings of sorrow for sin, 
but they never really repented unto salvation. 

(2) There is an unreal faith. Simon Magus ‘ be- 
lieved,' yet his heart was not right in the sight of 
God. So also the devils ‘ believe and tremble ' (Acts 
viiL 13 ; Jas. iL 19). 

(3) There is an unreal holiness. Joash, King of 
Judah, became apparently very holy and good while 
Jehoiada lived, but at his death the king’s religion 
vanished (2 Chron. xxiv. 2). Judas Iscariot's life 
resembled that of his fellow-A|)ostlcs until he betrayed 
his Master ; nothing outwaidly suspicious, yet he was 
a thief and a traitor. 

(4) There is an unreal love and charity. There is 
a love which consists in tender expressions, and a 
show of affection in which the heart has no part 
So St. John exhorts : ‘ Let us not love in woid, neither 
in tongue ; but in deed and in truth ' ; and St Paul : 

‘ Let love be without dissimulation' (1 John iii. 18 ; 
Rom. XII. 19). 

(6) 'There is an unreal humility. An affected 
lowliness of demeanour which covers a very proud 
heart (Col. n. 18, 28). 

(6) There is unreal prayei*. - Our Lord denounced 
this as one of the sins or the Pharisees : ‘ for a pre- 
tence they made long prayers '. Their sin did not 
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consist in making no prayers, or short prayers, but 
unreal prayers. 

(7) There is unreal worship. ‘ This .TCople draw 
nigh unto Me with their mouth, and nonour Me 
with their lips ; but their heaii; is far from Me * (St. 
Matt XV. 8). The fatal defect of the Jewish worship 
was its want of heart and reality. 

(8) There is unreal religious profession and talk. 
In Ezekiel’s time some talked like God’s people, 

* while their hearts went after their covetousness ’ 
(Ezek. xxxiii. 81). St. Paul tells us that we may 
‘ speak with the tongues of men and angels,’ and yet 
be no better than sounding brass and tinkling cym- 
bals (1 Cor. XIII. 1). These things show clearly the 
immense importance which Holy Scripture attaches 
to reality in religion. 

IV. See to it that your Christianity be genuine, 
thorough, real, and true. Beware lest your Chris- 
tianity consist of nothing but Churchmanship ; that 
ou base all on membership, on the fact that you have 
een bapti.sed, married, and will be buried, according 
to her formularies, but have never followed her doc- 
trine or lived the life of a true Churchman. 

HARVEST THANKSaiVINQ 

* We then, as workers together with Him, beseech yoo also 

that jt receive not the grace of God in vain.’— 

2 Cob. vl i. 

The food of the world is the gift of God, the great 
All-Father who provides for u.s. His childi-en ; and 
for the harvest, as year by year it comes, we have to 
thank Him. Yet there is this to remember, thatGkxl 
does not give this independently of ourselves. 

I. Workers with In the Harvest of Nature. 
— To get it we have to work for it ; to get it we 
have to be workers with Him. When St Paul said, 

* If a man will not work, neither shall he eat,’ he was 
not merely emphasising a precept of social economy, 
or stating the Jaw that ought to underlie the consti- 
tution of human society ; he was enforcing the Divine 
law that man must earn his food by the sweat of his 
brow. God gives us the seed, but He leaves us to 
sow it. Unless our part of the twofold work is done, 
our very sustenance will be withdrawn from us, and 
though this law came upon us cis a punishment for 
sin, yet, like all God’s judgments, it gives a bless- 
ing. 

II. Workers with Qod in the Harvest of the 
World. — There is a second 'way in which we are to 
regard ourselves as workers with Him, for there is a 
second and a greater harvest — the harvest which will 
come at the end of the world when the reapers will 
he the angels. ‘ Lift up thine eyes,’ said the Lord at 
the start of His ministry, ‘ and look at the fields, for 
they are white already unto the harvest.* * Go ye 
into all the world,’ He said at the end of that 
ministry, ‘ and preach the Gospel to every creature,’ 
Those were wonderful words. We find Him con- 
stantly teaching that the seed is the word of God ; 
the field is the world ; the hearts of men the soil in 
which it is to be sown ; and, like the harvi'st of 
earthly grain, this harvest depends upon the power 


of God. None but He can provide the soil ; none 
but He can cause it to bring forth. Yet even in this 
harvest God will not work alone. 

III. Workers with Qod In the Harvest of the 
Soul. — There is a third way in which we must be 
workers toge ther with God. .There is the harvest of 
ourselves, our souls and bodies. What has God 
given us? He has given us life and time, strength, 
power of body and soul and spirit. He has given us 
influence. He has given us much that we con use 
for ourselves and for other people, and has given us 
much that we may use for Him. It can bear fruit 
only by His power. Without Him we can do nothing, 
and God could, if He would, reap a rich harvest with- 
out any effort of our own. For every talent He has 
entrusted to us He can get tenfold, and from every 
one of us He can force fruit — some thirty, some a 
hundredfold. He could if He would. He could, but 
He will not. We have to work out our own salvation 
with fear and trembling with Him. 

RflFRRENCES. — VI. 1. — C. Gutch, SermoTiSy p. 199. T. 
Binney, King*i Weigh-H<mse Chapel Sermons (2ad Series), p, 
61. J. Keble, Sermons for Lent to Passion-tide^ p. 12. J. C. M. 
Bellew, Serrrumsy vol. ili. p. 127. VI. 1, 2. — A. MacKennal, 
Christian World Pulpit^ vol. xlix. p. 248. VI. 2. — C. O. 
Eldrid^e, Preacher's Magazine^ vol. iv. p. 271. J. AMpinall, 
Parish Sermons (2nd Series), p. 20. C. Perren, Revival Ser- 
mons in Outline^ p. 233. C. Bosanquet, Blossoms from the 
King's Garden, p. 1. R. W. Hiley, A Year^sSemums^ vol. iii. 
p. 177. J. Keble, Sermons for Lent to Passion-tide, p. 63, 
Spurgeon, SermonSf vol, x. No. 603, and vol. xxiv. No. 1394. 
VI. 3. — Expositor (6fh Series), vol. iii. p, 279. 

2 Cob. VI. 4« 

CoMPABK Macaulay’s description {History of Eng- 
landy ch. viil) of the airest of the seyen bishops 
by James II. ‘On the evening of the Black Friday, 
as it was called, on which they were committed, they 
reached their prison just at the hour of Divine Ser- 
vice. They instantly hastened to the chapel. It 
chanced that in the second lesson were these words ; 
“ In all things approving oureelves as the ministers of 
God, in much patience, in afflictions, in distresses, in 
stripes, in imprisonments”. All zealous Churchmen 
were delightea by this coincidence.’ 

References. — VI. 6. — Expositor (4th Series), vol. i, p. 
360 ; ibid, (7th Series), vol. v. p. 67. VI. 6. — Ibid, (6tb 
Series), vol. iii. p. 238. VI. 7. — Ibid, vol. x. p. 191. 

'Throug^h evil report and good report’— 2 Cor. vi. 8. 

J. M. Neale inscribed these words above his study 
door. 

THE UNKNOWN APOSTLE 
{For St, Matthias' Day) 

* As unknown, and yet well known.’— a Cor. vi. 9. 

What is the use of our thinking of an unknown 
Apostle who became an Apostle nineteen centuries 
ago? 

I, We may Learn from Him : — 

(a) About our Faith, The election of St. Mat- 
thias is one of the proofs of the truth of the great 
central fact of our religion — namely, the Resurrection 
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of the Lord Jesua He was chosen to be a witness 
of the Rcsunection. He could not possibly be mis- 
taken as to whether our Lord had risen, for he had 
seen Him. No doubt he laid down his life because 
ho believed in the Ilesurrection of our Lord Jesus 
Christ 

{b) About the Divine Origin of the Church. 
Directly their Master was taken away from them, 
the Apostles chose one to fill the place of the traitor. 
They will not be called eleven any more, because our 
Lord called twelve and He promised that they should 
sit on twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel. Theirs was not a diminishing body, not a 
Church likely to fail, but one which they know will 
go on increasing as a grain of mustard se^, until our 
Loid Jesus comes back again. 

II. Unknown to Man. — There is not anyone who 
does not contemplate with some horror the thought 
that a century hence there will be nobody in the 
world who will remember him — who will recollect 
what he looked like, what he said. He passes away 
into utter darkness. There is a hoiTor in being for- 
gotten that we all of us feel, and manj^ a man, to 
make his name known in the world, toils until he 
ruins his health through many busy days, sleeps not 
at night, devotes himself to thinking out that which 
will make him renowned. And yet, strive as he may, 
he does not win anything like the fame of that un- 
known Apostle St. Matthias. 

III. Well Known to Qod. — St. Matthias may well 
be described as unknown and yet well known — un- 
known to us and yet well known to the Apostles and 
to Jesus Christ. Rememl^er that in a way each one 
of us is unknown and yet well known too — unknown, 
perhaps, to our fellow-creatures, but known through 
and through to the angels and to God. In the 
Epistle for St. Matthias* Day, the Lord Jesus is 
spoken of as One Who ‘ knowest the hearts of all 
A thought like this may be of great use to us. He 
knows us better than we know ourselves. No man 
does thoroughly understand himself, but Almighty 
God knows us, and the angels know us. Let our one 
idea be that we may not be ashamed for the Lord 
Jesus to know us — our souls and our heart 

THE APOSTOLIC PARADOX 
* As unknown, and yet well known. *—2 Cor. vi. 9. 

It will at once occur to you how true this was of the 
Apostles. Wheiiever the Gospel of Jesus Christ is 

[ uxjached, cmd wherever the Word of God is read and 
oved, the names of Peter and of James, of John and 
Tliomas, are familiar in our ears as household words — 
yet how little we know of any one of them ! Nor 
does this hold only of the disciples. It is equally 
clear in the case of our Lord H’mself. But if the 
words were true of the disciples and of Christ, they 
are not without tiuth for you and me. I wish to 
show how the Gosjiel, carried out in life, will make a 
man unknown and yet well known. 

I. First, then, ‘unknown* — I shall suggest some of 
the reasons that make the Chiistian life an unknown 


life. (1) To begin with, Christianity lays its chief 
stress upon qualities that do not impress the imagina- 
tion of the world. Our Lord delioeratelv laid His 
emphasis on the undramatic qualities of life. (2) 
Again the distinctive exercises of the Christian are 
exc rcises which he never can reveal. Among all the 
differences between the pagan faiths and the faith 
which is our treasure and our glory, none is more 
marked or more notable than the chan^ fi*om an 
outward to an inward woi-ship. All that is most dis- 
tinctive in the Christian — his prayer, his battle, his 
joy, his cross-bearing — takes place in the mystical 
room with the closed door. (3) Again, the distinctive 
service of the Christian life is not a service that at- 
tracts attention. There is no glitter and no glamour 
in it. There is none of the pomp and circumstance 
of war. (4?) But I have yet to mention the deepest 
of all reasons, and I shall give it you in the Apostle*s 
words. ‘ For ye are dead,* says Paul in a great pas- 
sage, ‘and your life is hid with Christ in God.’ 

II. ‘Yet well known.* Spite of the obscurity of 
the Christian life, it is true that the Christian is well 
known. (1) He is well known when he little thinks 
of it. Some one is always helped or always hindered 
by the kind of life we lead from day to day. (2) 
The Christian is well known in heaven. In that great 
world where God the Father is, and where there is 
one like to the Son of man ; in that eternal home 
where the angels are, and where they watch with 
profoundcst interest this earthly drama, there is noth- 
ing of more absorbing interest than the struggle and 
the service of the saint. (8) The Christian may be 
unknown now, but he shall be well known in the last 
judgment All that we ever strove to be and do, 
our secret hope, and cry, and struggle, and victory — 
all shall be written out and meet us again when we 
stand before the judgment seat of God. — G. H. 
Morrison, The Unlighted Lustre, p. 268. 

References. — VI. 9. — H. J. Wilraot-Buxton, Holy4ide 
Teaching, p. 158. Expositor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 359. 

THE UNLIMITED POSSESSIONS OF THE 
CHRISTIAN LIFE 

* At poor, jet making many rich ; as having nothing, and jet 
possessing all things.*— 2 Cor. vi. 10. 

What means this apparently extravagant assertion 
that Chiist's servants and witnesses are masters of 
unlimited wealth ? Is it a flight of rhetoric, or a 
piece of sober truth? We must settle, fii^st, what it 
IS that makes a man rich. And here we may take 
either the lower or the higher ground ; we may be 
content with the supei'ficial view, or we may giasp 
the deeper thought. 

I. And, first, it may be asserted, without question, 
that a man*s real wealth is not in anything outside, 
but in himself. It is what you are tnat makes you 
indisputable owners, and not what you have. 

That is the true, gi*and idea of ownership to which 
every man comes who reads the problems of life 
aright. It is what he has within that constitutes 
his wealth : the mind enriched with the highest know. 
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led^ and the purest truth, and the heart inspired 
mth goodness responding to all that is noble and 
Godlike, and beating with all the sweet, brave im- 
pulses of prayer, devotion, and lova Where that is, 
you may well say, ‘ As having nothing, yet possessing 
all things*. Ajid if you start fi*om that point you 
are led on to take a still larger account of your 
possessions. 

II. All things belong to you which serve in any 
way to develop the inner life, and to make you rich 
in noble qualities and inspiring thoughts. We talk 
proudly about being heirs of all the ages, and in a 
surface sense it is true of every one who lives amid 
our modern civilisation ; but in its deeper meaning 
it is only true of those who aspire to live the good 
and Divine life. The Christian of to-day is indeed 
the heir of all the ages ; he enters into all their best 
legacies ; he is in possession of all the highest things 
tlmt they did, said, and thought. We have a real 
property in all the saints and martyrs, in all who 
fought the battle of faith and righteousness, in all 
the inspired men, all the Prophets, Psalmists, and 

..Apostles, all the God-endowed men who have helped 
to illumine the human mind with heavenly truths 
and to stimulate the human will to fruitful endeavours. 
In a very tiue sense we own them and all that they 
did for us. ‘ Having nothing, yet possessing all 
thin^.* 

III. If a man’s wealth is what he is and what he 
hopes to be, then all the experiences of a Christian 
life should contribute to his possessions and make 
him richer in those treasures which are inalienable. 
They minister to the building-up of the Christlike 
man. 

The past is ourSy with all its hallowed traditions^ 
its sacred memories, its beautiful legacies of truth, 
examples, and illustrious names. The present is 
oursy with all its trying experiences to establish our 
faith, its temptations to prove our integrity, its needs 
to teach us prayer, its griefs to purify our emotions, 
its great volume of human woes to draw out our 
pities, its innumerable calls for service to make us 
obedient and earnest men. 

And the future is ourSy to paint the prosaic 
dulness of the present with colours fetched from a 
more heaverdy dime, and to fill whatever dreary 
horn’s we have with the golden pictures of hope, and 
to make us strong for all that labour to which we are 
called. — J. G. Grkknhouoh, The Mind of Christ in 
8t Paul, p. 121. 

THE JOY OP SUFFERING 
‘As sorrowful, yet always rejoicing. ’—a Cor, vi. lo. 

Let me examine some of the constituents which go 
to form the joy of Christian suffering. 

I. Why Times of Suffering should be also Times 
of Joy — His Sovereignty. — For God loves to show 
His power and inscrutability by ‘ crossing the hands * 
of our expectation, by doing that which we all 
thought, if not absolutely impossible, yet very im- 
probable. It is simply — * God is not man,' and ‘ His 


ways are not as our ways, nor His thoughts as 
our. thoughts *. And * He works after the counsel 
of His own will, and none can say. What doest 
Thou?* 

II. And the Sovereign is the Father. — For, just 

as we sometimes have treasures, which we reserve for 
our children, and which we unlock and open for them 
only when they are sick, or in some particular trouble, 
so does our heavenly Father act with us. And in 
seasons of special need and sorrow. He has very 
pleasant things which we never saw or guessed in 
our brighter hours : thoughts, promises, secret com- 
munications, tokens of love ana remembrance, kept 
back dcsiLincdly — in His wise and just and lov- 
ing economy — ^for this very purpose, for that very 
time. 

III. When God opens our Minds to see it, every 
Suffering is an Argument of Confidence and Happi- 
ness. — Is not it part of the promise? See how St. 
Peter weaves it into the blessing : ‘ But the God of 
all grace, Who hath called us unto His eternal glory 
by Christ Jesus, after that ye have suffered awhile, 
make you perfect, stablish, strengthen, settle vou ’. 
It is the landmark of the way — as St. Paul pointed 
out to the Churches in Asia Minor. ‘ We must 
through ' — that is the path — ‘ we must through 
much tribulation enter into the kingdom of God *. 

IV. It Is the Badge of Fellowship with the whole 
Family of God. — ‘ For the same afflictions are ac- 
complished in your brethren which are in the world.* 
And it is the sequence of all the saints in heaven : 
for these ‘ all came out of great tribulation *. And 
it is the token of sonship : ‘ For what son is he whom 
the Father chasteneth not ? * Ajid it is the likeness 
of Him, the Great Suft*ererofu8all — when we humbly, 
at our immense distance, walk after Him, copy His 
wounds, bear His marks, drink His cup, share His 
grave, ai’e ‘planted with Him in the likeness of His 
death *. 

Just put all these thoughts together, and is not 
there sunshine enough there, laid on the dark di’ops, 
to make a rainbow ? and is not there background 
enough to reflect sorrow into love, and suffering into 

joy? 

‘ As sorrowful, yet always rejoicing.*— a Cor. vi. io. 

The time may come when, sobered and unmettled by 
age, Shibli Bagarag will no longer be as a weu’-horse 
neighing at the Call of Battle. The time may come 
when, broken and weary, the Musk-Ball may quite fail 
of its glamour, and work be mere drudgery. Even 
so he will not faint nor grow weary. The maxk of 
the crescent, the seal of God, is on his spii’it ‘ AlS 
soiTowing yet always rejoicing' he can enaure to the 
end. — James McKechnie, Mkredith's Allegory, The 
Shaving of Shagpaty p. 86. 

Refer ENCIC 9. — VI. 10. — J. M, Neale, S^nons Preached in 
a Eeligioaa HousCy vol. i. p. 201. J. G. Addcrley, Christian 
World Pulpily vol. lix. p. 237. S. Bentley, ParisJ^ Sermons, 
p. 42. F. D. Maurice, SermonSy vol. v. p, 4/i. VI, 11. — 
Expositor (5th Series), vol. viii. p. 122. 
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ENLARGEMENT THROUGH SERVICE 
' Our mouch is open unto you, O Corinthians, our heart is en- 
larg^ed. Ye are not straitened in us, but ye are straitened 
in your own affectioaa Now for a recompence in like 
kind (1 speak as unto my children) be ye also enlarged.*— 
2 Cor. VI. 11-13. 

As the Apostle hinibelf had been. Coming into living 
jiersonal contact with the living Christ had enlarged 
his heart, opened his lips, set his life in another key 
and made him the great missionary to the Gentiles. 

I. When we study carefully the Old Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, esjxjcially the production of those most reniarlc- 
ablc* men, the Prophets of Israel, it is impossible to 
escape the recognition that Israel had a unique calling, 
involving a mission to the world. No study is more 
instructive than that which the late learned Hebraist, 
Dr. A. B. Davidson, enables us to make in his great 
book on Old Testament Prophecy, Under his 
guidance it is almost impossible to fail of the re- 
cognition that the Hebrew people were intended to 
be the gi'eat missionai’ies to the world at large, that 
their call was to evangelise the nations and to proclaim 
a kingdom of God whose characteristic elements 
should be justice and universality. Except in the 
persons of their poets and prophets they fall away 
from their high calling. The Jewish history as given 
in the Old Testament records, has in it something 
more than a hint or suggestion — a very palpable 
warning — that when God s people refuse to use the 
truth given them in a great human way for others, 
the stranger, the foreigner, and specially for those 
who need it most, they lose it. 

II. This historical introduction is, of course, in- 

tended to have personal applic^ition. My next point 
is the influence of foreign missions on ourselves. 
Have they brought us enlargement ? In a word, is 
our humanity of finer and nobler quality than it would 
or could have been but for our interest in foreign 
missions ? (1) First of all, in enlarging our ideas, 

and deepening our emotions, as the worship faculty 
in human nature has been revealed to us everywhere 
existent. It is impossible to come upon the fact of 
the universal religiousness of humanity and not be 
so impressed by it that our thinking shall not be 
broadened and our feelings made more cosmopolitan. 
(2) In the second place, if foreign missions have ex- 
j)anded our intellect and deepened and mellowed our 
numanity, they have also tested our faith in the 
Divinity and consequent Sovereignty of Christ. We 
see as we have never seen before, that to confine the 
Sovereignty of Christ by any race-limit is to deny 
the essential unity of humanity. In a word, it is to 
deny the Divinity of our Lord. (3) In the third place, 
it is necessary to take a glance at foreign missions as 
attesting the growth-fulness of the faith faculty in 
the Christianised man. Growth-fulness is the only 
test of healthy life. We may test the sufficiency 
and ripeness ot our faith by the sympathy we have 
for man as man. — Rxuxk Thomas, Enlargement 
Through Service^ p. 8. 

RMFtauifcm—VL 12.~-A. Jeakinsoa, Ohrutiom World 
vqL xUv. p. 116. VI. 14. —J. Keble, Village Smnm$ | 


on the Ba/ptimal Servicet p. 144. H. Bonar, Short Sermone for 
Family Beading^ p. 263. ExporUcr (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 
323; ibid. (6th Series), vol. xii. p. 65. VI. 14-10. — Ibid, 
(5th Series), vol. iii. p. 387. VI. 14-18. — Ibid. (6th Series), 
vol. i. p. 378. VI. 15.— /Wd. vol. i. p. 439. VI. 16.— S, 
Haring-Gould, Village Preaching for a F«ar (2nd Series), vol. 
i. p. 9. VI. 17. — A. Tucker, Preacher^ e Magazine^ vol. xviii. 
p. 366. VI. 17, 18. — W. Brock, Midtiimmer Morning Ser* 
monSf p. 48. A. Tucker, Preacher'e Magazine^ vol. xviii. p. 
276. VI. 21. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. ix. p. 86. VII. 1. 
— J. H. Jowett, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xly. p. 120, 
Bishop Bickerstetb, Sermons, p. 63. C. D. Bell, The Name 
Above Every Name, p. 99. F. Ballard, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. lix. p. 113. Expositor (6th Series), vol. v. p. 137 ; ibid. 
vol. ix. p. 361. Vll. 2. — Ibid. (4th Series), vol. i. p. 202. 
VII. 6 . — Ibid. (6th Series), vol. ix, p, 421. Vll. 7-11. — IbuL 
(6th Series), vol. i. p. 216. 

SORROW FOR SIN 

* For godly sorrow worketh repentance to salvation not to be 
repented of : but the sorrow of the world worketh death.' 
— 2 Cor. Vll. 10. 

All soiTow for sin is not godly sorrow, and does not 
always work repentance. Sorrow for sin may issue 
either in spiritual life or in spiritual death. 

I. Now there may be many reasons why men sorrow 
for sin. (1) Some men soiTow for sin because they 
look upon sin not so much as, a crime as a ruin. They 
think of what they have lost through their sin, and 
as they look upon their ruin they hate the sia (2) 
In the second place, some men grieve over sin because 
of the loss of character. (3) Other men grieve over 
sin because of the loss of self-esteem ; they are the 
hot teal’s which flow from pride. There is a great 
difference, for instance, between Saufs * I have played 
the fool,' and the poor publican's * God be merciful 
to me a sinner '. Now it is quite true that even these 
soiTows for sin may produce a certain reformation, 
but the reformation is only temporaiy ; it will only 
last so long 6is the emotion lasts ; when the emotion 
evaporates the reformation will lie at an end. No, 
as St Paul tells you, the true sorrow is a godly 
sorrow ; or, as the Greek word literally means, a 
sorrow according to Ood, a sorrow according to 
God's measure, a sorrow which He is working out. 

II. Well then, how are we to get this godly sorrow ? 
(1) It is produced by God the Holy Ghost ; it is only 
the spirit of gi-ace and supplication that can produce 
it, it b only the omnipotent power of the Holy Ghost 
that can bring water out of this flinty rock. (2) It 
b accompanied with prayer. (3) It b caused by 
looking at the Crucified. (4) Thb soitow for sin is 
very individualising. Each has to go apart. We 
ought to sorrow for sin, we ought to sorrow for sin 
far more than we do, but, after all, it is not the 
sorrow which is going to atone — it is the blood of 
Jesus Christ God's Son. — R A. Stoabt, The One 
Mediator and other Sermons, vol. xi. p. 146. 

RBFBRBNOBi. — VII. 10. — Spurgeou, 3«rmon«, vol, xlvi. No. 
2691, D. L. Moody, The Fulness of the Gospel, p. 31. W. H. 
Evans^ Short Sermons for the Seasons, p. 72. R. Allen, The 
Wards of Christ, p. 28. ETopositoT (4th Series), vol. vi. p. 309 ; 
ibid. (5th Series), vol. vll. p. 276 ; ibid. vol. ix. p. 437. VII. 
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10, 11. — J. J, Blunt, Plain Sermonif p. 142. VII. 11. — J. S. 
Maver, ChriBlian World Pulpity voL lix. p. 46. VII. 12. — 
KxpoaUor (6th Series), vol. i. p. 108. VIII. — Ibid, (4th 
Series), vol. v. p. 343. VIII. 4. — Ibid, (6th Series), vol. viii. 
p, 390. VIII. 5. — Lyman Abbott, Ohristian World Pulpit^ 
vol. xlviii. p, 119. W, Brock, Mi^tmmer Morning Sermons^ 
p. 12. A. Tucker, Preacher* 9 Magazine^ vol. x. p. 275. 
Spurgeon, SermonSj vol. xxxvii. No. 2234. VIII. 8. — W. H. 
Harwood, Christian World PtUpUf vol. xlv. p. 294. Expositor 
(6th Series), vol. iii. p. 277. 

THE CHARM OF CHRIST 

' For ve know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that, though 
He was rich, yet for your sakes rle became poor, that ye 
through His poverty might become rich.’ — 2 Cor. yiii. 9. 

I WOULD take the text as showing the God-nature in 
the self-giving of Christ. 

I. The Divine "Plenitude. — * He was rich * carries 

us up into the relation of the Son to the Father, and 
into the wealth lie shared as Son with the Father. 
We have now to try and realise some of the great 
things which are of the essence of Deity, and to re- 
member that they lK*Ionged to the riches of Christ as 
sharing in the nature of the Godhead. What, then, 
are the riches of God ? (1) God is rich in omnipo- 

tence. In His pre-t*xistence He was one with the 
Father in that eternal energy which is both the 
source and consei-valion of the things that ai*e. (2) 
God is rich in omnipresence. It is an overwhelming 
thought that in all the vastness and in all the worlds 
there is no spot where God is not. (3) God is rich in 
wisdom. (4) God is lich in gencaositv. The whole 
of the life of God is a life of sacrifice. He is the 
lilessed or happy God because He is the self-giving 
God. In nature He gives with sui prising prodigality, 
and in grace with loving generosity. 

II. The Divine Poverty. — He ‘emptied Himself*. 
Now, ‘if His riches consisted in sharing with the 
Father the attribute.s of Deity, surely His poverty 
must have consisted in the act of self-limitation in 
the Incarnation. He could no longer share with the 
Father in placing the seal of infinite wisdom on every 
flower that blooms and on every star that shines. He 
could no longer with the Father, out of plenitude of 
power, revel in the prodigality of Deity ; He had 
‘emptied' Himself, and was poor; He had not lost 
His divinity, but it was circumscribed. Deity con- 
tracted itself in order to I’eveal itself, and the contme- 
tion is at once the shame and the glory of Jesus. 
Again — Jesus became poor as the Son of Man. He 
was poor socially. Isolation is the penalty of greatness. 

III. The Divine Purpose. — There is a legend of 
Thomas Aquinas kneeling before the cross, when a 
voice said, ‘Thomas, thou hast written and done 
much for Me. What reward shall I give thee?' 
Lowly he kneeled and said, ‘ Lord, give me Thyself I ' 
When we possess Christ we get the true wealth, which 
is pure health of souL That was the purpose of His 
eoming and the grace of His poverty. By the charm 
of the condescension in which He became poor, He 
wins us to His wealth. — J. Oates, The Sorrow of 
Qod, p. ISl. 


Rbfkrkncks. — VIII. 9. — C. O. Eldridge, Preacher* s Mages- 
zine^ vol. x. p. 554. H. Woodcock, Sermon Outlines (Irt 
Series), p. 40. G. W. Brameld, Practical Sermons, p. 26. 

W. II. Hutchings, Semon Sketches, p. 257. Ai Coote, Twelve 
Sermons, p. 1. F. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. iii. p. 83. R. C. 
Trench, Sermons New and Old, p. 249. Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. iii. No. 151 ; “Vol. xxxvii. No. 2232 ; vol. xl. No. 2304 ; 
and vol. xlvii. No. 2716. Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 
278 ; ibid, vol. v. p. 28 ; ibid, (5th Series), vol. ii. p. 248 ; 
ibid. vol. ix. p. 223 ; ibid. (6th Series), vol. iii. p. 411 ; ibid. 
vol. iv. p. 126. 

a Cor. viii. 9. 

In a small house beside the yard in front of City Road 
Chapel, John Wesley took his departure out of the 
world. In his wanderings he was alw^ays preaching 
or meeting classes. He seldom spoke ; but once, in a 
wakeful intei*val, exclaimed, ‘ There is no way into the 
holiest but by the blood of Jesus. “Ye Know the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that though He was 
rich, yet for your sakes He became poor, that ye 
through His poverty might be rich." That is the 
foundation, the only foundation ; there is no other .* 

Hefbkences. — VIII. 9. — W. Pulsford, Trinity Church Ser- 
mons, p. 1. VIII. 10. — Expositor (4lh Series), vol. viii. p. 323 ; 
ibid. (.5th Series), vol. x. p. 426. VIII. 17. —Ibid. vol. iv. p. 
164. VJII. 18. — Ibid. (4th Series), p. .'334 ; iW. (5th Series), 
vol. ii. p. 115 ; ibid. vol. vii. p. 405. VIII. 23. — Exjmitor 
(6th Series), vol. vii. p. 120. VIII. 24. — Spurgeon, 
vol. xxvi. No. 1522. Expositor (4th Series), vol. v, p. 3(»6. 
VIII. 25. — Ibid. (0th Series), vol. iii. p. 373. IX. 1. — Ex- 
positor {iM\\ Series), vol. i. p. IX. 5. — Ibid. p. 276. IX. 

0 . — F. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. iv. p. 229. IX. 6, 7* — W. H. 
Evans, Short Sermons for the Seasons, p. 108. IX. 7. — J. S. 
Maver, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ivi. p. 127. J. H, Jowett, 
Examiner, 28th June, 1900, p. 628. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
xiv. No. 83.5. Expositor (5th Series), vol. ix. p. 447. IX. 7- 
15. — Expository Sermons on the New Testament, p. 196. IX. 8. 
— Expositor (6th Series), vol. xi, p. 285. IX. 15. — J. Keble, 
Miscellaneous Sermons, p. 235. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxvi. 
No. 1550 ; vol. xxxviii. No. 2247 ; vol. xxxix. No. 2290. J. M. 
Neale, Sermons Preached in SacJcvUle College Chapel, vol. i. 
p. 101. J. Stuart Holden, The Pre-Eminent Lord, p. 225. 

X. — Expositor (Cth Series), vol. viL p. 107. X. 1. — John 
Watson, The Inspiration of Our Faith, p. 190. Expositor (5th 
Series), vol. vi. p. 66 ; ibid. (6th Series), vol. xi. p. 287. X. 
1 -10. — Tbid, p, 463. X. 2. — Expositor {^X\x Series^ vol. iv. p. 
298. X. 3, 4. — Ibid. (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 459. X. 3-5. 
— C. Bradley, The Christian Life, p. 362. X. 4 . — W. G. Her- 
der, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lix. p. 156. 

SPIRITUAL GRAVITATION 

* And bringing into captivity every thought to the obedience of 
Cnrist. Cor. x. 5."* 

The thought of the Apostle in this passage is a very 
simple and natural one ; it is a contrast between the 
waifare of the hands and the waifare of the mind and 
soul. There were many things to remind him of the 
warfare of the hands. But, like all men of fine con- 
templative genius, he was aware of a force mightier 
than the force of armies which was always working 
in the world, viz., the force of ideas. If the world is 
hostle to Christ to-day, it is because Cmistians have 
not been obedient to Christ, because with us those 
staple thoughts and ideas, out of which temper and 
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conduct grow, have not been brought into captivity 
to Him. 

I. The fii-st thing to observe, then, is that any 
contormity to Chiist which does not include the 
thought — by which I mean the innermost intents of 
the mind and will — is vain and partial, and vain 
because it is partial. The reason for the comparative 
failure of Christianity is simply the failure of Chris- 
tians to be Christians. 

II. The second thing to be observed is, that the 
thought can be disciplined ; and it is necessary to 
say this, and to insist on it, because many of us 
assume that there is something elusive in tnought, 
something so wayward, subtle, and intractable, that 
it lies quite outside the control of the will. Professor 
Huxley once defined genius as a mind under perfect 
control — a servant always at heel, ready at any call 
to do its duty, and quick to respond to any demand 
that the will can legitimately make upon it The 
process of education itself is nothing more or less 
than the art of controlling and disciplining the 
thought And so it is in the Christian life : we must 
begin by the discipline of the thought. 

III. But, thirdly, we need to ask by what means 
this captivity of thought may be gained ? We may 
answer the question by asking another. What is 
the nature of that force which alone can control a 
man’s thought with any adequacy, or can give him 
an impulse and mandate for its discipline ? The only 
captivity which thought endures is the captivity of 
the ideal. Every man has some ideal, and his ideal 
is the governing factor in his thought Thiee final 
suggestions we may think over at our leisure. First, 
goodness is a fine art, and is not a matter of magic. 
Secondly, the thought is not brought into captivity 
to Christianity, but to Christ lastly, learn to 
recognise the vast scope of the Christian religion. — 
W. J. Dawson, The Comrade Christ, p. 207. 

* Bringing into captivity every thought to the obedience of 
Christ* — 2 Cor. x. 5. 

Ma. Gladstone wi’ote at the age of twenty an ac- 
count of his religious opinions in which the following 
prayer occurs : ‘O heavenly and most merciful God, 
implant in me a godly fear of Thee, root out from 
me my ungodly fear of men ; let the blessed Spirit, 
who despises not so humble an office, condescend to 
purge my unclean heart, to take away from it my 
own wavering and vacillating resolutions, and place 
in their stead a permanent and habitual sense of Thy 
presence, a lively faith, a love hearty and uncon- 
strained, a looking unto Jesus for redemption, unto 
the Spirit for grace. May every thought be brought 
into the obedience of Chinst, and may I walk in the 
footsteps of my beloved sister, my once suffering but 
now glorified sister, though in heaven still my sister.’ 

lifSPBRENCEs. — X. 5. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxv. No. 
1473. H. C. Beeching, Seven Sermons 'to Schoolboys, p. 64, 
Newman Smyth, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 245. 
H. P. Lid don, Sermons Preached on Special Occasions, p. 96. 
J. R. Illingworth, University and Cathedral Sermons, p. 144. 
H. P. Llddon, University Sermons^ p. 156. W, Pulsford, 


Trinity Church Sermons, p. 24. J. H. Jowett, From Strength 
to Strength, p. 103. Expositor (4th Series), voL ilL p, 867 ; 
ibid. (5th Series), vol. vii. pp. 31, 142. 

INDIVIDUALITY 

* If any man trust to himself that he is Christ’s, let him of him- 
self think this again, that, as he is Christ’s, even so are we 
Christ's.’— 2 Cor. x. 7. 

The intensity of human individuality is for ever sur- 
prising and shocking our anticipations. It overleaps 
all our categories ; it refuses to conform to our con- 
ventions. Individuality is under obligation to declare 
and fulfil itself. It can no more be bound down by 
oui* schemes of classification than Samson by the 
withes of the Philistines. Try to tie it up to a beam 
of your own invention, and it will walk off with the 
beam and all. You can but accept the facts. By 
the same right by which you are what you are, he is 
what he is. Why should you wish to impress your- 
self upon him ? Why should you require him to 
conform to your anticipation ? 

God alone can judge him, for God alone has made 
him for Himself. has thrown into him a distinct 

and separate purpose of His own devising. God 
alone knows what the purpose is, and to God alone 
he answers for what he makes of it 

I. God has not exhausted His creative powers in 
creating us. He has new tilings in view, and here is 
one of them. The very certainty with which you 
youreelf recognise the Divine intention in your own 
making ought to render you anxious to lecognise 
the freedom < and elasticity with which that same 
Divine intention expresses itself in othci’s. They ai e 
80 different from you, so strange, so odd, so incredible, 
so unintelligible; so incalculable, so funny. Yes, but 
you and they all witne.ss to one God, who commits to 
each his special destiny. Each has his own equal 
right to exist. No one can ovemde any other’s 
claims. 

So, gazing out at the endless swarms of individuals 
who pass before us, in infinite variety of surprise, • 
unable to account for their peculiarity and diversity, 
we fall hack, again and again, on this recognition by 
St. Paul of our common origin, and of the common 
authority to which we all lay oui’ claim, and say : ‘ If 
any man trust to himself that he is God’s, let nim of 
himself think this again, that, as he is God’s, so are 
all these ’• 

IL ‘As he IS God’s, so are all these.* Is not this 
the only tine democratic principle ? Is not this what 
we mean by the equality of all men ? We think that 
we have all arrived at this recognition of equality. 
It is a commonplace, a platitude. But, if so, do we 
also recognise the leligious ground on which it rests, 
the spiritual assumption which justifies it? This 
equal right of every individueJ man to be himself has 
God for its background. How else is it explained ? 
It is the Divine origin of each separate pei-sonality 
that endows it with this inalienable sanctiW. 

III. Belief in God, in and through Christ, has 
endowed eyery sepai’ate personality with this sacred 
right to he itself. Yet, it is just where we get to 
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conscious belief in God that we find it most difficult 
to recognise this right This is the exact point which 
my text brings out It is because we are convinced 
01 our own true relationship to Christ that we cannot 
but suppose that this relationship must be universal. 
In other and minor mattera, in the rough and tumble 
of ordinary aftaii-s, every individual may have his own 
strange way ot saying things. We can allow, perhaps, 
for a mixed hubbub of voices in the world’s business, 
or in politics, or in mattei-s of sentiment ; but when 
we come to the Eternal God, when we are dealing 
with loyalty to Jesus Christ, when we come to the 
realities of spiritual faith, then, sui-ely,' we must 
expefct to find our own experiences verified in others. 

Just as this man knows Christ for himself alone, 
so all may know Him. In this Christ shows Him- 
self absolute and universal, not in the sameness of 
His manifestation, but in its utter diversity. He, 
the same Christ, can cover every individual difference* 
There is no one individuality for which He has not 
a special and individual disclosure of Himself to 
make. His revelations will be as varied as the in- 
dividuals who receive tnem. His fertility of resource 
willvbe adequate to every new demand and level with 
every fresh variation in human nature. Therefore, 
let the true believer who trusts that he is Christ’s 
own be perfectly prepared to find that othei's whom 
he cannot understand, with whom he inevitably 
collides, whose judgments he disputes, whose senti- 
ments are wholly the reverse of his own, are, never- 
theless, just as much Christ’s as he is. There is no 
rea.son why this same loyalty to one Ix)rd should not 
express itself in a thousand divergent ways through 
a multitude of differing charactei's. — H. Scott 
Holland, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lxxvii, p. 
353. 

Referbncbs. — X. 10. — Expositor (4th Series), vol, z. p. 
99 ; ibid. (5th Series), vol. iii. p. 3B4 ; ibid. vol. x. p, 20 ; 
ibid. (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 119 ; ibid. (7th Series), vol. vi. 
p. 226. X. 15. — Ibid. vol. viii. p. 75. X. 15, 16. — Arch- 
bishop Temple, Chrutian World Pulpit, vol. Iviii. p. 321. X. 
16. — Exvositor (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 300. XI. 2. — Ex- 
positor (6th Series), vol. ii. p. 250 ; ibid. vol. z. p. 186 ; ibid. 
(7th Series), vol. vi. p. 278. 


throughout the drama. And all the time, power- 
fully, perhaps silently, they were swaying and steer- 
ing this poor tossed world. Did you never feel that 
simplicity in Mai-tin Luther? And did it never 
an’est you in George Washington ? It is that simple 
element that has charmed the world. And I cannot 
think of any better witness to the abiding charm of 
true simplicity than the way in which vice has always 
tried to imitate it. 

II. Now the most c£isual student of the life of Jesus 
must have noted the simplicity of ("hrist. (1) Think 
of His mode of life : was it not simple ? It puts our 
artificial lives to shame. There is a music in it, not 
like the music of the orchestra, but like the music of 
the brook under the trees. (2) Think of His teach- 
ing : was not that simple too ? It puts our sermons 
and our books to shame. Some cynic once said a very 
bitter thing about the style of Gibbon the historian. 
He said that the style of Gibbon was a style in which 
it was impossible to tell the truth. With ihe deep- 
est reverence for our ascended Lord, I should venture 
to say just the opposite of Him — the style of Jesus 
the Teacher was a style in which it was impossible 
to tell a lie. It was so clear, so pure, so exquisitely 
truthful. (3) But the simplicity of Christ comes to 
its crown in the feast of the Lord’s Supper. A cup of 
wine and a piece of broken bread — these are the seals 
and symbols of the Gospel. The cross is, as the 
greatest only are, in its simplicity sublime. I want 
you all then to feel again, still more I want you all 
to practise, the true simplicity that is in Jesus Christ. 
— G. H. Morrison, Sunrise : Addresses from a 
City Pulpit, p. 124. 

Rbferences. — XI. 3. — Newman Smyth, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 120. A, Maclaren, The Wearied Christ, 
p. 148. F. Brown, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 99. 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. vii, p. 393. XF. 4. — Ibid. (5th 
Series), vol. ii. p. 116 ; ibid. vol. vii. p. 107 ; ibid. (6th 
Series), vol. 1. p. 30; ibid. vol. viii. p. 76. XI. 5. — 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. 1. p. 303. Expositor (6tli Series), 
vol. vii. p. 454. XI. 5, 13. — Ibid. vol. viii. p. 73, XI. 7. — 
G. W. Brameld, Practical Sermons (2nd Series), p. 163. Ex- 
positor (4th Series), vol. x. p. 298 ; ibid. (5th Series), vol. x. 
p. 196. XL 9. — Ibid. (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 424. XI. 10. 
-^Ibid. vol. viii. p. 31. XI. vol. i. p. 395. 


A PLEA FOR SIMPLICITY 
*T1m simplicity that is in Christ'— 2 Cor. xi. 3. 

Thsbx are some words that have a tragic history. 
To the hearing ear and to the understanding heart 
they whisper strange secrets about human progress. 
Now one of the words that has a pitiful history is 
that word simple. It has wandered far from the 
simplicity of Christ. It has so changed its dress, and 
lost its early cliaracter, that we are almost ashamed 
to keep it company. 

L It we have ever studied history at all, we must 
have been struck with a certain sweet siraplici^ about 
the characters of the very greatest men. 'fhere is 
•omething of the child about the ^atest ; a certain 
freshness, a kind of sweet unconsciousness ; a happy 
taking of themselves on trust ; a sort of play-element 


THE TRANSFORMATION OP EVIL 

* For Satan himself is transformed into an angel of light* — 

2 Cor. XI. T4. ^ 

If the evil that assails us ' were as frightful in its 
aspect as it is in its essence, we should run little 
danger from its assaults ; but too often it besets us in 
fair forms and in dazzling colours, and herein lies our 
iieril. We now propose to distinguish several ways 
m which this transfiguration of evil is effected, and 
to indicate the path of safety amid these dangerous 
illusions. 

I. The transfiguration of evil. (1) Evil is trans- 
fio-ured by imagination. Imagination is ever active 
in many ways and in many places, lending to evil 
things a fictitious splendour. Bates found on the 
Amazon a brilliant spider that spi'ead itself out as m 
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flower, and the insects lighting upon it seeking sweet- 
ness, found horrors, torment, death. Such transfor- 
mations are common in human life ; things of poison 
and blood are everywhere displaying themselves in 
forms of innocence, in dyes of beauty. (S) Evil is 
ti-ansformed by philosophy, (a) In matters of faith 
and worship we may be misled by philosophy. (6) 

In matters of conduct we may be misled by philo- 
sophy. (3) Evil is transfigm-ed by society. 'Hirough 
ages society has giiined an exquisite skill in enjoying 
the pleasures of sin whilst still stripping that sin 
of its grossness. Pride, lust, selfishness, indolence, 
gluttony, dishonesty, abound in the social circle, but 
the i*evolting features of these vices are lost under the 
paint and powder of fashion, the blandishments of 
taste, the lustre of ^old, the affectations of courtesy, 
philanthropy, and piety. 

II. We indicate the path of safety amid these 
dange&ous illusions. (1) Let us not forget that the 
chief danger of life lies in this moral illusion. We 
need ever to be on the watch, seeing that Satan con- 
ceals his fell purposes, under fair pretences, as the 
Greek assassins concealed their swords in myrtle 
branches. (2) Let us be sincere in soul. The single- 
he€u*ted are clear-eyed, and without blindness, pre- 
sumption, confusion, haste, they find and keep the 
pathway of life. (3) Let us respect the written law.^ 
The Bible is a wonderful book for destroying the 
glamour of sin, for exposing its sophistries and lies, 
l^velation makes palpable the sophistry of sin. 
Revelation makes palpable the horror of sin. Re- 
velation makes palpable the fruits of sin. (4) Let 
us constantly behold the vision of God. And we are 
speaking of no abstract, mystical thing when we 
speak of the vision of God. We see the glory of 
God in the face of Jesus Christ, and to Jesus Christ 
must we bring whatever thing or theory may solicit 
us. In His light we shall know exactly what is true 
in riches, liberty, givatness, honour, pleasure. Oh, 
how the false and rotterj shrivel in His presence ! 
What a penetrating glance He has ! What n reveal- 
ing touch ! What a convicting word ! The eye that 
looks on Him cannot be deceived, — W. L, WATxrN- 
soN, The Transfigured Sackcloth, p. 67. 

Refbrekoes. — XI. 14 . — C. D. Bell, The Power of God, p. 
227. W, H. Evans, Short Sermons for the Seasons, p. 91 . 
XI, 15. — Expositor ( 4 th Series), vol. i, pp. 20, 35 ; ibid, vol. 
li. pp. 66 , 67, 382. XI. 20. — Ibid, ( 5 th Series), vol. x, p. 
149. XI. 22, 23. — J. Parker, The Gospel of Jesics Christ, p. 
131. XL 23. — Expositor ( 5 th Series), vol. vii. p. 15 . XI. 
23-27. — Ibid, (6th Series), voL xi. p. 205 . 

2 Cor. XI. 24-28. 

Raymokd Ldxl thus reviewed his life : ‘ Once I was 
rich ; I had a wife and children ; I led a worldly life. 
All these I cheerfully resigned for the sake of pro- 
moting the common good and diffusing abroad the 
holy faith. I learned Arabic ; I have gone abroad 
several times to preach the Gospel to the Saracens ; 

I have, for the sake of the faith, beim cast into prison ; 

I have been scourged ; I have laboured during forty- 
five years to win over the shepherds of the Church 
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and the princes of Europe to the common good of 
Christenaom. Now I am old and poor, but I am 
still intent on the same object, and 1 will persevere 
with it until death, if the Lord permit* 

References. — XL 25 . — Expositor (4th Series), vol ii. p. 
324; ibid. (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 41. XL 2/e. — O. G, 
Bradley, Christum World Pulpit, vol. xlix. p. 1. Bxpodtcf 
(6th Series), vol. viii, p. 76. 

* Who is weak and I am not weak ; who is offended and 1 
bum not? *—2 Cor. xi. 29. 


Cardinal Vaughan was only twenty-one when he 
wrote : ‘ Unless a priests heaii; overflow how can he 
attend to any other’s heart? Unless he be all on 
fire, how can he inflame the hearts of men ? I fear 


that I am too much wrapped up in myself — I am not 
sufficiently “ all to all I cemnot with sincerity 
exclaim, “ Who is weak and I am not weak ? Who is 


scandalised and I am not on fire? ...” I do indeed 


feel those words — they go thi*ough me, they set 
me on fire. But when the moment, the cold, un- 


sought-for moment comes for throwing myself into 
the weakness of others, for sympathising with them, 
for going with them, in a word, for assimilating 
myself to them — I do not, I cannot, do it. I am 
closed up in myself. I am simply Herbeit Vaughan. 
O my sweetest Jesus, I have lost all patience with 
myself. When shall I put off the old man and clothe 
myself with the new? When shall I think and act 
with St Paul?' 


THE EDUCATIVE POWER OF WEAKNESS 

* If I must needs glory, I will glory of the things which con- 
cern mine infirmities .' — 2 Cor. xi. 30. 

I. Why does St Paul Glory in the Things that 
Belong to his Weakness ? — Not, I imagine, in them- 
selves. But he gloried in his weakness, surely, be- 
cause of the use, when it came to him in its different 
forms, he put it to. It is because all these things — 

E overty, distress, failure, sickness — throw the soul 
ack upon God ; they all demand and cry out for 
faith in God. 

II. There are two Ways in which to Bear Trial 
and Weakness. — (1) The one is to let them drive 
us into ourselves, to dwell on our own suttet ings, our 
own sorrows, the things that we have lost and the 
shadows that close slowly round us. That is the 
way to increase unhappiness, not to lighten it. (2) 
The one way to find Wppiness, however much you 
suffer, is always to look out for the good points in 
other people, always to think the best of them ; for 
after all, if you are honest, you know the worst about 
yourself. That, indeed, is the second way in which 
we may bear trial and weakness, the way which St. 
Paul knew when he said that he was ‘ soiTowing, yet 
always rejoicing,' that if he gloried, it was his weak- 
ness which gave him the cause. 

III. There is a Wonderful Power that comes 
with Weakness and Loss. — Your time of weakness 
may bring you to see clearly what is real goodness 
real work, real duty. Only let your true aesires be 
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set on character, duty, goodness, and God wilbring 
you to them — through the weak things that are tem- 
poral to the things of power that are eternal. That 
IS the lesson of me cross. — W. H. Hutton, Church 
Family Newspaper, vol. xiil p. 922. 

References. — XI. 30. — R. W, Hiley, A Year's Sermons, 
Tol. i. p. 90. XI. 31.— J. Budgen, Parochicd Sermons, vol. i. 
p. 150. XI. 32. — Expositor (5th Series), vol. ix. p. 118. J^x- 
pontcr (6th Series), vol. viil. p. 231. XI. 32, 33. — Ibid, vol. 
▼ii. p. 120. XII. 1-5. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 
232. XII. 2.— JWd (4th Series), vol. v. p. 115. XII. 2-4. 
— W. H. Brookfield, Sermons, p. 13. Expositor (5th Series), 
vol. X. p. 268 ; tbid. (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 387. XII. 2-5. 
— Ibid. vol. ill. p, 340. 

THE DIGNITY OP SUFFERING 
^Of myself I will not slory, but in mine infirmities.* — a Cor. 

XII. 5. 

It was a strange catalogue out of which St. Paul 
made his one solitary * glory ’ — he, who could boast 
such learning, such teaching, such influence, such 
spiritual triumph as never, perhaps, fell to any other 
man! ‘Thrice beaten,* ‘stoned,* ‘shipwrecked,’ 
‘ journeyings,* ‘perils,* * weariness,* ‘ painfulness,* 
‘ watchings,’ ‘ hunger,* ‘ thii*st,’ ‘ fastings,* ‘naked- 
ness,’ ‘ weakness,* ‘ cares,’ ‘ a thorn ’. Never hero gi)es 
so low to gather all his laurels. He knew ‘ The 
Dignity of Suffering’ — a truth good and great to 
know. God lielp us to learn the lesson. 

I. At the Threshold. — The first thought which it 
is the duty and privilege of every Christian to think 
when be is passing into a trial is one full of dignity 
at the thre.shold : ‘ I am in the hands of God ’. A 
man feels this — whether rightly or wrongly — more in 
his soiTOWs than he does in his joys. Sorrows gener- 
ally drive us to our greatest thought And strangely 
— though heaven is joy — we always feel nearer heaven 
when we are Unhappy. I suppose it is because this 
world grows less — therefore tne next grows greater. 
If you wish to elevate any pain or affliction, determine 
first that you will see nothing in it but the hand of 
God. 

II. Suffering is always a Proof of Grace. — No 

skilful man ever puts a greater strain upon a machine 
than he knows it is able to bear. The severity of the 
stress is the proof of the excellence of the work. 
And, as Archbishop Leighton says, ‘ The pirate never 
attacks the empty vessel going out, but the rich 
argosy coming home *. The attack is the evidence of 
the good we carry. That man is worthy of all 
honour, and must command respect, who simply 
wears a calm aspect and a self-sustained deportment 
under all circumstances. But we go beyond that 
It may have fallen to some of us to see — what is to 
my mind one of the most touching spectacles that 
any man can show — a person in great pain and sorrow 
and yet so sustained and ennobled by the Spirit in 
his own soul that he was not so much a receiver as 
an impai*ter of sympathy and the comforter and the 
guide and the helper of all about him. 

III. The Dignity of our Lord’s Bearing during 
His Last Agony. — Of all the noble spectacles man 


has ever seen, I know none to Jbe compared for a 
moment with the grandness of our Saviour’s beai'ing 
during His last agony — the last acts of that wonder- 
ful life. 

(a) Hear Him as He utters that awful passage, 
in His unparalleled composure, in that jiious argu- 
ment with His own soul : ‘ Father, the hour is come ! 
. . . Father, glorify Thy name *. 

(b) And what dignity upon this earth was ever 
to be compared witii the washing of the disciples' 
feet ! 

(c) And then that mandate of the King of kings, 
that sovereignty, ordering His own betrayal — ‘ That 
thou doest, do quickly ’. 

{d) Or, see Him—4hat meek and oppressed Man, 
standing in such an attitude of innocence and patient 
holiness that, before its fascination, a whole rnffian 
band goes back and falls to the ground ! 

{e) And, when a prisoner at the bar, before the 

f )roud representative of Rome, not using any but the 
angiiage of pity to that proud jiotent ite : ‘ Thou 
coiildest have no power at all against Me 

(/) And who cannot hut see, and wonder, and 
admire the dignity of the Sbn o/Jf an standing out 
against all the horroi^s of His cross in the strength 
of His one grand purpose ! Then He so disengaged 
Himself that He could offer up that exquisite prayer 
for His murderers. 

It is not the endurance only, ot the love, or the 
power, or the peace of our suffering Master we are to 
study and copy, but it is the dignity, the dignity of 
Jesus I 

Be like Him. Never degiade your own or anotheris 
suffering. The sufferei*8 are the great ones of the 
earth. Be dignified in misery. There is no glory 
like abasement. There is no strength so great as 
infirmities coming fi*om God and borne for God ; 
and nothing more truly Christ-like, or dignified, than 
the struggles of a lifetime of sorrow and suffering for 
Jesus Christ’s sake ! 

CUT TO THE QUICK 

* And by reason of the exceeding greatness of the revelations 
— wherefore, that I should not be exalted overmuch, there 
was given to me a thorn in the fiesh, a messenger of 
Satan to buffet me, that I should not be exalted overmuch.' 

—2 Cor. XII. 7 (R.V.). 

Let us consider : — 

L The Special Suffering of which the Apostle 
Complains. — (1) It was acute. Froude says that aU 
Carlyle’s troubles were imaginary ; and very many of 
our troubles are that, or little more. Yet we have 
real misfortunes -and son'ows, and occasionally these 
are profound and acute. Many misfortunes scratch 
the surface ; a few times at least in life they search 
the depths and sting the soul. (2) It was unutter- 
able, St Paul does not disclose the character of his 
special sonow, and commentators have sought in 
vain to pick the lock and reveal tne hidden skeleton 
But the great lesson to be learnt from the Apostle’s 
silence is this, that there are son’ows in life which 
cannot be expressed. Superficial souls incapable of 
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great grief will, upon the slightest provocation, fetch 
out their skeleton from its cupboard and dilate on 
its special features; but real griefs are sacred, and 
noble men arc reticent. There is the silence of self- 
respect. There is the silence of delicacy. There is 
the silence ot honour. There is the silence of affec- 
tion. There is the silence of surprise and dismay. 
There is the silence of necessity. (3) It was 
incurable. Most troubles are forgotten with time, 
nay, time often gives them a tender grace, and 
it is not altogether sorrowful to recall them. But it 
is not thus with all our griefs : some of them are 
manifestly iiremediable. (4) It was malignant ‘A 
messenger of Satan to buffet me,* We find most 
difficult to bear the sufferings which somehow make 
us most conscious of the presence and action of the 
powers of dai kness. 

11. The Design ol the Apostle’s Affliction. — (1) 

It contemplated his safety. * I^st I should l)e 
exalted above measure.* Most subtle are the tempta- 
tion^ of high spiritual estate; hard by are pi! falls 
and the valley of the shadow of death. (2) It 
designed his more complete strength. * My grace is 
sufficient for thee.* ‘When I am weak, then am I 
strong.* God takes away our natural strength, 
chastens the piide of our understanding and will, 
deprives us of worldly confidences and hopes, that 
He may reveal in us a new and Diviner strength. 
(3) It designed his larger service. We often see 
that through personal frailty and sufficing men be- 
come more effective teachers of the highest truths 
— more pathetic painters, mightier poets, nobler 
preachers; and through Ids personal sorrows the 
Apostle was fitted for more effective service. Tens of 
thousands of God’s people know that the blow which 
shattered them, and reduced them to what the world 
calls weakness, was the very providence that awoke 
in them a Diviner life, and fitted them for higher and 
holier service. — W. L. Watkinson, The Bane and 
the Antidote^ p. 247. 

* A thorn in the flesh.*— 2 Cor. xii. 7. 

God saw that the Apostle was a better man with the 
thorn than he would have been without it. The 
prayer was heard, and the answer was ‘ No *. Who 
Knows what sins and failures St. Paul was saved 
from, by the constant pricking of the warning thorn? 
Was it not, indeed, a fairy thorn in his flcidi touch- 
ing him at risky moments, as though endued with 
some warning power, a mystic spike plucked from 
the very Crown of Thoms itself? Who knows ? — 
E. E. Hot.mes, Prayer and Action, p. 12. 

Hkferknces.— XII. 7 .— C. Bradley, The Christian Life, p. 
393. Expositor (5th Series), vol. i. p. 238 ; ibid. vol. x. p. 
118. XII. 7-9. — Brooke Herford, Cowrage and Cheer, p. 54. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xviii. No. 4084. R. C. Trench, 
Sermons New and Old, p. 86. XII. 8, 9. — Expository Sermons 
on the New Testament, p. 204. XII. 9. — Newman Smyth, 
Christian fVorld Pulpit, vol. xlvii. p. 97. J. C. Wright, The 
Record, rol. xxvn. p. 3. Spurgeon, Sermons, voL xxii. No. 
1287 : and vol. lii. No. 2974. Expositor (7th Series), vol. v. 
D. 494. XII. 9. — G. H. Morrison. Christian World Pulpit^ 


22nd June, 1910. XII. 10. — C. F. Aked, T%e Cowrage of ihs 
Coward, p. 47. H. M. Butler, Harrow School Sermons, p. 305. 
T. F. Crosse, Sermons (2nd Series), p. 139. S. H. Fleming, 
Fifteen-m/inuts Sermons for the People, p. 190. Spurgeon, Ser- 
mons, vol. xxxiv. No. 2050. XII. 11. — Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. XXV. No. 1458. Expositor (Cth Series), vol. viii, p. 73. 
XII. 14. — J. C. M. Bellew, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 2G9. Ex- 
positor (5th Series), vol. x. p. 184 ; iJbid. (6th Series), vol. iii. 

p. 278. 

* The children ought not to lay np for the parents^ bat the 
parents for the children.^ — 2 Cor. xii. 14. 

In Luther’s Table-Talk the following remarks are 
quoted under the heading ‘ Pati'es thesauiazent 
lil)eri8:* Cordatus said: ‘Many disapprove of this*. 
The Doctor [Luther] said ‘ If our pitKlecessors 
had left no treasures to us, what should we possess 
now? To-day we might live in idleness, if we 
were not obliged by (jod*s commandment to leave 
something to our children’* [E. Kroker, Luther's 
Tischreden, 1903, p. 183]. Luther’s words ai’e the 
more noteworthy as he was generous almost to a 
fault in his gifts to those outside his own family. 
Like his co-worker Melanchthon, he could never 
allow a beggar to knock in vain at his door. Un- 
like Melanchthon, Luther possessed a wifi* with keen 
business instincts, and a stetidy determination to 
increase her husband’s property. 

Rbferbnchs. — XII. 18. — Expositor (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 
117 . Xlll. \.—Tbid. vol. i. p. 401. Xlll. 2-10.— JWd. (5th 
Series), vol. v. p. 234. XIII. 3-5. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
XXX. No. 1788. 

CRUCIFIED THROUGH WEAKNESS 
‘ For though He was crucified through weakness, yet He liveth 
by the power of God, For we also are weak in Him, but 
we shall live with Him by the power of God toward you.’ 
— 2 Cor. XIII. 4. 

Though He was crucified, yet He liveth, that is the 
whole sum and substance of the Bible. But this 
vei’se tells us much more; that He was crucificai 
through weakness, that He liveth through power. 

I. But how, crucified through weakness ? Firstly, 
I know veiy well, it means that He submitted to be- 
come weak by taking our moi*tal nature, that He 
might be able to die for our sakes ; that no man could 
have taken away His life, had He not laid it down 
of Himself; that He who said, The earth is weak, 
and all the inhabiters thereof ; I bear up the pillars 
of it,* condescended to faint under the weight of the 
cross and to be helped by Simon of Cyreno, But 
it means a great deal more than this; else it could 
not join on to the latter part of the veme. ‘ Cruci- 
fied through weakness' means, after a coui*se, after a 
life, of weakness ; and so indeed it was. And I know 
not but that these confessions of human weaknes#*, 
so patiently borne, so openly confessed, do not above 
everything else show us the meaning of that saying 
of St. Paul, * He emptied Himself*. Think — when 
His disciples went away into the city to buv food. 
He remained by the well; acknowledging thereby 
that He was not able, to speak after the manner of 
men, to do that which they could do. Think again — 
when they took Him, even as He was, in the ship, 
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they were toiling in rowing, but He, as man, was so 
exhausted that He slept. 

II. Never be ashamed to confess weakness either of 
body or mind. If you are told at any time to do 
anything which you feel to be above your strength, 
you will be much more like our Lord by saying so, 
than by making an effort which you Ought not to 
make. For notice in these two remarkable proofs 
of our Lord’s weakness how His perfect wisdom turned 
them both to be means of blessing. He sat on the 
well because He was weary, and thus the woman of 
Samaria and her fellow-townsmen were brought to 
His knowledge. He slept in the vessel because He 
was weary, and thus He proved Himself, sleeping ^ 
well as waking, to be Almighty. 

III. ‘ For we also are weak in Him,’ Hear what 
St Bernard says: ‘But for me, Lord Jesus, mv 
wonder is beyond all wonder that Thou shouldst call 
us weak in Thee, that Thou shouldst suffer us to lay 
all our weakness thus to Thy charge; that Thou 
shouldst give us Thy strength and take our infirmity. 
And is this, O Lord, the return that those Thy 
children ought to make? Is this all that Thou i-e- 
quirest of them, to be weak in Thee? Instead of 
urring them to give proofs of their strength. Thou 
only commandest them to lean their weakness on 
Thee ; so that, saith the Bride, Thy left arm is under 
their head, drooping and bowed down by infirmity, 
and Thy right hand shall embrace them. Oh, 
wonderful superabundance of love. To love not 
strength only, but weakness ; to accept, not only 
affection, but coldness ! Who among the sons of 
men would thus act, save He only who is the Bride- 
groom of the Virgins, the true Lover of Souls?' 

IV. ‘ We shall live with Him.* We could not live 
without Him. All the doctors of the Church agree 
in this, that if it were possible for His pi'esence to 
be in hell, hell itself would become heaven. We 
shall live with Him where He is, if only we invite 
Him now to live with us where we are. — J. M. Nkale, 
Sermons in Sackville College Chapel^ vol. l p. 828. 

Rbfvrencks. — XIII. 4. — J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in 
Sackville College Chapel^ vol. i. p. 328 ; ibid. Readings for ike Aged 
( 4 th Series), p. 102 . XIII. 5. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. iv. 
No. 218. Bishop Westcott, Village Sermons, p. 156, T. F. 
Oosse, Semums, p. 133. R. W*. Attwood, Sermons for Clergy 
and Laity, p. 125. D. C. A. Agnew, The Sours Business and 
Prospects, p. 88. S. Baring-Gould, Village Preaching for a 
Year ( 2 nd Series), vol i. p. 151. F. D. Maurice, Semens, 
vol, iii. p. 207. W, J. Brock, Sermons, p. 161. W, J. E, 
Bennett, Sermons Preached aJt the London Mission, 1869, p. 73. 
XIII. 8. — W. R. Harwood, Christian World Pulpit, vol, xlv. 
p. 294. XIIL 8, 9. — J. M. Neale, Sermons for ihe Church 
Year, voL ii. p. 245. I 

CHRISTIAN PERFECTION 
*Thla we alio pray for, even your perfecting.’— 2 Coa. xin. 9 . 
TnxEX is probably no subject Christian teachers 
touch so reluctantly as that of Christian Perfection. 
This is due partly to the difficultiei of definition, and 
partly to the fact that it lays one open to misunder- 
standing. The Scriptures command perfection, 


promise perfection, and give examples of perfcctioa 
God does not mock us with impossible commands. 
There is an imperfect perfectioa All perfection is 
relative except the perfection of God. Cnristian per- 
fection does not indicate finality but fitness. 

I. The meaning of perfection. To make perfect 
means to make fit, to put in order, adjust, adapt, 
aiTange, and equip, so as to secure effectiveness and 
efficiency for the result to be achieved. The meaning 
is the same when applied to Christian life and ex- 
perience. It is the adjustment, cleansing, and equip- 
ment of man’s nature for all the purposes of the life 
in Christ. It is nothing more than making man fit 
in every part to do the will of God. 

II. All the elements of Christian character ai'e set 

forth in the Scriptures as capable of perfection. The 
elements that make up Christian character are Faith, 
Hope, Love ; and each of these may be perfect. (1) 
Faith. ‘Night and day praying exceedingly that 
we may see your face, and may perfect that which is 
lacking in your faith’ (1 Thess. iii. 10). (2) Hope. 

‘ Be sober and set your hope perfectly on the grace 
that Ls to be brought unto you at the revelation of 
Jesus Christ’ (1 Peter i. 13). (3) Love. ‘Above 

all things put on love, which is the bond of perfect- 
ness’ (Col. ui. 14). 

III. Chiistian perfection experienced in the heart 
is manifest in the life. ‘ By their fruits ye shall know 
them.’ (1) The first-fruit of the three-fold perfection 
of faith, hope, and love, is patience, (a) The Chris- 
tian made perfect in faith, hope, and love will be 
perfect in his patience with God. (6) To many, 
patience with people is more difficult than patience 
with God. Tnere is nothing can make us patient 
with trying people except faith in them, hope for 
them, and love of them. (2) Perfect obedience to 
the will of God. (3) A perfect tongue. (4) Perfect 
peace. 

IV. ‘ If thou wouldst be perfect ? ’ For such a life 
who among the redeemed has not sighed and prayed ? 
How then may we attain unto a life so glorious ? It 
Ls the work and gift of God, and can only become 
ours by consecration, cleansing, and indwelling. — S. 
Chadwick, Humanity and Ood, p. 249. 

Ekferbnobs. — XIII. 11 . — Expositdr (5th Series), vol. v. p. 
38 ; ibid, (6th Series), vol viii. p. 379. 

VALEDICTION AND BENEDICTION 

* The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and 
the commonion of me Holy Ghost, be with you all.*— 
a Cor. xin. 14. 

The repetition of the text is the best sermon. ‘ The 
grace of the liOrd Jesus Christ, and the love of God, 
and the communion of the Holy Ghost, be with you 
all* What then ? Then there will be no real separ- 
ation. The tine union is mystical, spiritual. Divine. 
We come ^o learn this by attending a costly and 
distressing school ; we come to know this by experi- 
ence. Disappearance does not violate union ; not 
being able to see does not utterly unjxiverish the 
soul ; thei'e is an inward sight, there is a spiritual 
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yision, there is a wondrous power of sympathy which 
can realise or put into body-forms aJj that is most 
sacred and healthful in human evolution. 

I. What a wondrous argument is this benediction I 
It is a large theology ; there is in this benediction a 
Trinity, a relation of persons, distinct and operative 
pereonalities, each member of the 'Frinity having 
something to do with the human soul. \^ou cannot 
build your rhetoric without the Triiiity ; the poor 
sweltering rhetorician must have his three members 
in order to complete what he calls a climax — which 
nobody wants to hear. You cannot anywhere fail 
to see the threefold action, the threefold mystery of 
being, co-opemtion, and of development. Whatever 
may be the metaphysics of the Trinity, I know not, I 
cannot enter into that ineffable mystery ; but I see a 
ladder rising from earth to heaven, and I see the 
angels of God descending and ascending, ascending 
and descending, holding continual and vital commerce 
with the uttermost parts of the great heaven. So it 
is with this Trinity ; I meet it everywhere. 

With what a wondrous instinct is the right word 
chosen by this speaker of the benediction ! No poet 
can amend the phrase. ‘ The grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ* — the favour, the pity, the daily care, 
the incessant solicitousness and love. ‘The grace,* 
a word fit for the Cross, a word that is as the- jewel 
syllable in the great literature crowded into the one 
pregnant word Atonement. 

II. How, then, does the benediction proceed ? 
‘And the communion of the Holy Ghost.* What fit 
words ; what expert writing I If it were only a matter 
of the choice of words here is an instance of the finest 
bringing- together of the most exquisite terms; in a 
sense, the only terms that could fit the occasion. 
The Holy Spirit communes with the heart, speaks to 
it without words, hovers over it, breathes upon it, 
turns over the leaves when we read the woixls of 
Christ and annotates them with light The Holy 
Ghost is the Spirit of companionship, filling all space, 
yet occupying no room ? a contradiction in words, a 
verity and a music in experience. You cannot bless 
unless you have been blessed. Hypocrisy cannot 
pronounce a benediction ; the words can be pro- 
nounced, but not the benediction itself in its inner- 
most music and holy meaning. Only sincerity can 
produce the true music of the true heart 

III. ‘ I will not leave you comfortless.* ‘ The grace 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and 
the communion of the Holy Ghost, be with you all.’ 
I will change the text in one word. I have never 


throughout my long ministry been able t^ronounce 
this benediction exactly as it is written. Tne change 
which I make is, I think, an amendment. ‘Be witli 
UB all.* The minister has no right to stand apart as 
if he were dropping something upon others in an 
official and authoritative manner. I sit or stand 
with the smallest little child that God ever sent into 
the world ; and I do not in pronouncing a benediction 
8^, ‘ The benediction of God be with you,* I say, 
‘ Be with us * — the little child, the poor cripple, the 
desolate soul — brother of the heart. We want a 
common blessing as we want a common atmosphere. 
— .Joseph Parker, City Temple Pulpit, vol. rv. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE GODHEAD 

2 Cor. XIII. 14. 

What do men know of God ? The Christian teach- 
ing about Gk)d is all that we, with our pi-esent 
very small powers, can know about that infinite and 
unseen Being, whose existence we infer, and Whom 
we call God, comes to us in one of three ways. 

I. Nature, the existing world of things and men 
that we see. Every year teaches us more about 
Nature, and, therefore, more al)out God. If there is 
a veil that hides God in Nature from us, it is in our 
eyes, over our minds, and not in Nature. 

II. But we learn about God in a second way. There 
is that marvellous figure in world -history, Jesus 
Christ. Christ reveals God to us. .Just as Nature 
compels the recognition of a Cause behind it, and 
we name the Cause God, so Christ compels us to 
think how He came to be. 

III. And there is the third revelation, nearer still 
to each of us, iropealing not to our roason, not to our 
knowledge of Christ, which is limited to those who 
have learned about Him, but a voice speaking in the 
heart to every child of man. There is the survival 
of the brute in us all. It is awful. But there is also 
the light that shines amid it all — the light of God 
Himself in the human conscience. — J. M. Wilson, 
Church Family Newspaper, vol. xjv. p. 428. 

Repbrencbs. — XIII. 4. — A. WTiyte, Chrutian World Pulpit, 
vol. 1. p. 844. F. D. Maurice, Sermom, vol. iv. p. 147. C. D. 
Bell, Tho Power of God, p. 263. J. T. Stannard, The Divine 
Humanity, p. 165. S. P. Carey, Okrieticm World Pulpit, vol. 
Ivii. p. 26^ J. Stuart Holden, The Pre-eminent Lord, p. 233 ; 
ibid, (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 372. XIII. 14, 15^ — F. D. 
Maurice, Sermone, vol. iiL p. 223. XIII. 15. — Expodtor (5th 
Series), vol. vL p. 289. XIV. 2. — Ihid, voL vii. p. 149. XV. 
6. — Ibid. (6th Series), vol. vL p. 243. XV. 27. — Ihidt voL x. 
p. 192. XVI. ExpotUor (4th Series), vol* viL p. 75. XVL 
1-10. — Spurgeon, Sermone, vol. xix. No. 1118. 
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RmutiNOM . — Bxpoiitor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 69; ibid. 
toL tU. p. 197 ; ibid. vol. ix. p. 264. I. l.—Ibid. (6th Series), 
Tol. i. p. 388. I. 2.— Ibid. (6th Series), vol. x. p. 169. 1. 4. 
— F. 1). Maurice, Sernumi, vol. i. p. 279. Expositor (4th 
Series), vol. vi. p. 27 ; ibid. (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 278 ; ibid. 
vol. viii. p. 332. I. 4, 6.— Spurgeon, Strmoru, vol. xiii. No. 
2483. I. 6.~Expositor (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 118. I. 6, 7. 
—Hid. (6th Series), voL i. p. 29 ; ibid. vol. vi. p. 311. I. 
6, 9.— Ibid. vol. iil. p. 232. I. 7.— J. Hall, Ohristian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlvl. p. 68. 

THE UNALTERABLE GOSPEL 

' But though we, or an angel from hegven, preach any other 
gospel than that whiw we have preached unto you, let 
him be accursed.’— G au i. 8. 

I. It is always the work of a critical staj^ in the his- 
tory when tne ways of escape are rigidly limited in 
number. The most appalling situatiotis in life are 
not those from which we may flee through many doors. 
The graver the complications that face us, the fewer 
the feasible schemes of salvation from their cruel en- 
tanglement And such common analogies have their 
special application to the subject of sin. If redemp- 
tion is possible, it is inconceivable that it should be 
by a score of expedients, one equally good with an- 
other. If there be no Divine revelation, the problem 
is hopeless ; and when the revelation of free mercy 
has once been made, the least departure from it is a 
sacrilege against God, and an offence against the 
hope and welfare of the race, for which crime is too 
light a name. 

II. As Paul viewed this subject, an infinite and 
eternal wisdom was needed to design the process of 
escajie, and an unheard-of munificence of love to cany 
it into effect Again and again Paul affirms that this 
root-conception of the Gospel was hidden away in the 
deeps of the Godhead, that the angels could not ex- 
plore the secret, and that it was only after many ages 
that the gracious i-edeeming mystery took efficacious 
shape in the work of Jesus Christ. If this be so, any 
alternative man may devise for himself must be a 
paltry, disappointing jujggle. The Gospel is intoler- 
ant of either specious imitations or auxiliary rituals 
to eke out its virtues. It is all of a piece, and comes 
down from heaven. 

III. This note of exclusiveness in the message of 
the Gospel is intended to make salvation sure for 
those who seek it. In travelling through thinly settled 
countries or an^onmt people of a strange language, 
we know how much easier progress is if there are no 
cross-roada The ideal cit^ of refuge is approached 
W one path in which the simple pf heart cannot err. 
I^ere is only one true way into the kingdom, one 


• solitary method of salvation, one effectual remedy for 
human sin and woe ; and it is in wisdom and mercy 
that God has stamped the Gospel as a thing apart to 
which there can be no rival. 

IV. The tests of experience single out the Gospel 
for its place of unrivalled authority in dealing w'ith 
the moral malady of human nature. Whilst in its 
first approaches to the human heart the Gospel is de- 
pendent for a time upon its advocates and witnesses, 
it soon becomes self-attesting truth and power. Its 
authority is intrinsic and ceases to be distinctively 
external The words of the text imply that the 
Gospel is greater than its greatest witnesses. It lieavs 
its own credentials, and, in the end, depends upon 
neither human nor angelic authority to commend it 

* Though we, or an anrel from heaven, preach any other gos- 
pel unto you than that which we have preached unto you, 
let him be accursed.’— Gal. i. 8. 

Bishop BK 190 NNKT, the reforming prelate who was ap- 
pointed in 1616 to the See of Meaux, was a timid and 
anxious man; who dreaded pei’secution. A Roman 
Catholic partisan has preserved the record of this signi- 
ficant warning given oy the Bishop to his flock, and 
elicited either by the consciousness of his own moral 
feebleness, or by a certain vague premonition of danger, 
‘ Even should I, your Bishop, change my speech and 
teaching, beware that you change not with me ’. An 
early French authority gives a slightly different form 
to Bri 9 onnet ’8 caution. ‘ Formerly,' says a MS. frag- 
ment in the Library of Geneva, ‘ while ne was preach- 
ing to them the Gospel, he said, as St. Paul wrote to 
the Galatians, that if he, or an angel from heaven 
preached to them any other docfrine than that 
which he was preaching, they should not receive 
him.’ Bri^onnet’s courage broke down under the 
attack of the Sorbonne and he foreook the reformed 
faith. 

RBreRBNOXS. — I. 8. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. v. p. 469. 
I. 8, 9.— Ibid. vol. xi. p. 467. I. 8-12.— C. Perren, Rsvival 
Sermons in Outline, p. 223. I. 9.— Expositor (6th Series), vol. 
ix. p. 101 ; ibid. vol. x. p. 186. 1. 10.— 11. P. Liddon, Uni- 
versity Sermons (2nd Series), p. 144. Ex]mitor (6th Series), 
vol. IL p. 76 ; Ond. vol. iii. p. 366 ; Und. (6th Series), vol. iv, 
p. 110. I. 11.— Spurffeou, Sermons, vol. xxxvii. No. 2186. 
I. 11, 12.— J. Baines, Sermons, p. 44. I. 11-20.— Expositor 
(7th Series), vol. v. p. 206. I. 12.— TitA (4th Series), vol. 
iv. p. 118. I. 12-W.— Ibid. (6th Series), vol. ii. p. 209. I. 
IS.— Ibid. (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 246 ; M. (6th Series), vol 
vii. p. 409. I. 13, 14.— Ibid. (4th Series), vol. vii. p. 11 ). 

Gal. 1. 14. 

Even in quite intermediate stages, a dash of enthusi- 
asm is not a thing to be ashamed of in the retrospect ; 
if St Paul had not been a very zealous Pharisee, 
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he would have lx;en a colder Christian. — R. L. 
Stkvensox. 

Rkferkncbs.— I. 15. — Spurgeon, vol. xi. No. 656. 

I. 15, 16. —11. S. Seekings, Preucher's Magazine ^ vol. xvii. p. 
555. II. Melvill, Penny Puljnt, No. 1585, p. 7^4 Expositor 
( 4 th Series), vol. ii. D. 102 ; ibid. vol. vi. p. 374. I. 15-17. — 
R. W. Dale, Fellowship with Christ, p. 216. I. 16. — Expositor 
(4th Series), vol. viii. p. 138 ; ibid, (5th Series), vol. iv. p. 
48. 

* Immediately I conferred not with flesh and blood, neither 
went I up to Teruaalem, to them which were Apostles 
before me, but I went to Arabia.’ — G al. i. i 6 , 17 . 

When Shibli Ba^arag returaed from the well of 
Paravid, with the brimming phial in his hand, NooiTia 
said to him, ‘ Hadst thou a difficulty in obtaining the 
waters of the well ? * 

He answered, ‘ Surely all was made smooth for me 
by thy aid. Now when I came to the well I marked 
not them by it, but plunged, and the depth of that 
well seemed to me the very depth of the earth itself, 
so went I ever downward ; and when I was near the 
bottom of the well I had forgotten life above, and 
lo I no sooner had I touched the lx)ttom of th<‘ well 
when my head emerged from the surface I 'twas 
wondroua* — G eorge Meredith, The Shaving of 
Shagpat 

Rbfebenobs. — I. 17 . — Expositor {bth Series), vol. x. p. 354; 
ibid. (6th Series), vol. i. p. 78 ; tbul. vol. viii. p. 231 ; ibid, 
vol. xi. p. 359. I. 18. — T. Vincent Tymms, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. Ixx. p. 356. I. 19. — H. A. Smith, Preachers 
Magazine^ vpl. x. pp. 437, 505. Expositor (5th Series), vol. 
iv. p. 307. I. 21. — Ibid. vol. ii. p. 32. I. 23. — C. Parsons 
Reichel, Sermons, p. 60. I. 23, 24. — J. Keble, Sermons for the 
Saints* hays, p. 113. I. 24. — R. Allen, The Words of Christ, 
p. 41, J. G. Rogers, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvii. p. 
194. II. 1. — John Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ivi. 

p. 305. Expositor (6bh Series), vol. viii. p. 332. II, 1-10. 
— Ibid. (5th Series), vol. ii. p. 104 ; ibid, vol. iii. pp. 84, 92, 
175 , 256, 262 ; ibid, vol. iv. pp. 43, 298 ; ibid. vol. vii. p. 
827 ; ibid. vol. ix. p. 224 ; ibid, vol. x. p. 265. 

BY REVELATION 

‘ By revelation.’— G al. ii. a. 

Paul was fond of the word revelation. ‘ When it 
pleased God to reveal His Son in me * I * went up by 
revelation ' ; * If in anything ye be otherwise minded, 
God will reveal this also '. It is wonderful to see how 
this ministry of revelation penetrates the whole area 
and puipose of life. Sometimes we are stai^tlcd into 
its use ; we find revelation where we did not expect 
to find it We hre so familiar with some things that 
we forget them ; we speak so fluently that we do not 
catch the emphasis of the music. 

I. What could be a greater revelation according 
to the limitations of the case than the meaning of the 
alphal)et? We never think of that, becausf we use 
the alj)habet mechanically ; it comes and goes just as 
we will it to come and go. But if you will take the 
mind right back to the beginning, and say to the 
little child, You have to leam all these poor curious- 
looking things ; we call them letters, and you have to 
stamp them on your mind, and get them into your j 


head, and know them every time you see them ; and 
then you may have to put two or three of them 
together, perhaps six or seven ; the alphabet means 
nothing, but it contains everything in the way of 
literature. Sometimes we leam by letters or by re- 
velations made to us through the medium of letters, 
things that are symbolical, things that ai*equi(;k with 
a great unrevealed and uncomprehended viUility and 
meaning. 

II. 'riien again we change the ground of revelation, 
and we leam by experience. Thi'ough that gate God 
comes to man to bind up his wounds, ana to take 
him more closely to His heart, showing him the vanity 
and transiency of the time-sphere and the space- world, 
and bathing him in the rivers of eternity. Some men 
can only leam by experience ; they learn nothing by 
spiritual revelation. Some men cannot understand 
anything unless they have experienced it Want 
of sympathy often arises from want of knowledge. 
You have never had a headache, and thei-efore you 
cannot understand however anybody can be suffering 
from that complaint You have never lost anyone, 
and you cannot undemtand, the meaning of these hot 
rivers of tears, that awful eloquent silence, that ex- 
pressive pregnant sigh of the soul. O, how poor is 
he who has never been desolated ! 

III. Then again comes the very highest phase of 
revelation, namely, the great spiritual communication 
between God the Spirit and man the spirit, the 
wondrous illumination, the sudden calling into light, 
the smiting down that there may be a gi*ea|t rising 
up. Then the whole enlightenment of the sphere of 
consciousness ; then the ghostly feeling that we have 
heard it all before ; then the mysterious feeling that 
we must have dreamed it Then the book is put 
before us, the book which is called the Bible, and we 
feel that we have surely seen it somewhere ; that 
psalm is quite familiar, that going in the top of the 
mulbeiTy trees is something we heard in the woods 
near our father’s house at home. All these delinea- 
tions and representations of charactei* — why, we seem 
to know all the Bible folk ; we have met them ; not 
under their names as given on the written page, but 
there is not a man mentioned in the Bible or deline- 
ated with any completeness that we did not in some 
sort of way know. The people red-handed with 
murder, we know them, we have seen them, though 
they sell their souls for gold. Where did we see 
them ? They are quite familiar to us ; though they 
lie they are not strangers. 

Let us get acquainted with the fact that revelation 
is going on round about us, and within us, and that 
revelation is not a church property. We should bring 
it into life, daily, experimental, practical life, and talk 
funiliarly about it with tender reverence as a gift 
from heaven or some sheet of cloud let down fuller of 
stains than the sky. 

IV. Sometimes a man is revealed to himself; he 
says in blunt frankness that he> would not mive 
believed it of himself, it was quite a revelation to 
him. There he does not obje^ to the word revela- 
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tion, for it has not gathered around it its brightest 
robes. Sometimes we are revealed to one another ; 
hence we often use such expressions as, It was quite 
a revelation to me. What do you mean by revela- 
tion ? You simply mean, if you will be faithful to 
youi*self, that you have seen the inside of things, that 
for a moment yon have been at God’s stand-point, and 
have seen realities, not appearances; philosophies, 
not phenomena. 

How do we know certain things? By revelation. 
How do we know God ? Only by revelation. How 
do we know about the forgiveness of sins ? Only by 
revelation. This is not something found out in the 
schools ; this is not a clever answer to a trying enigma ; 
it is God^s answer to the enigma of our own misery. 
That puts a new aspect on things. Certainly it 
does ; but it f)uts the right aspect on them. 

V. Then, finally, revelation comes and fits in all 
the gaps and all the strange places of life. Then re- 
velation comes and says. Now let us walk together ; 
0 sweet, sweet heart, come with me, and let us walk 
together. Thou hast a cemetery in thine estate? 
Yea, I have. Come with me, and we will talk it out 
on the spot : this giave was for thy good, as well as 
for the good of the loved one ascended ; it was fixed 
that this grave should be dug on tlie day mentioned 
on the marble, at the very moment — it was fixed that it 
should not be a moment later ; this grave is a garden ; 
see, thou canst plant upon this grave the flower of 
answered prayer ; I will go home with thee — which 
is the worst part of the journey related to the 
cemetery. There is a kind of gi*im ioy in going to it, 
but there is a bitter misery only in leaving it. I will 
go with thee, I will take thine ai’m, yea, the arm of 
thine heart. What thou knowest about death thou 
knowest only by revelation. Blessed, sweet bereaved 
one, blessed are the dead that die in tiie Lord. They 
have got it all over. The enen^ can hurt them no 
more. — Joseph Parkee, City Temple Pulpit^ vol. 
rv. p. 136. 

Rbfkrrnors. — II. 2 . — Expofitor (6th Series), voL ii. p. 205. 
II. 3. — Ibid. (5th Series), vol. ii. p, 131 ; ibid. (6th Series), 
vol. i. p. 107. II» 4. — Ibid. (4th Series), vol. vii. p. 9; ibid. 
(6th Series), vot. vii. p. 457 ; ibid. vol. vili. p. 76. 

* That the truth of the Gospel might continue with you.’ — 
Gal. II. 5. 

It seems to me that in every problem of moral con- 
duct we coiifi-ont, we really hold in trust an interest 
of all mankind. To solve that problem bravely and 
faithfully is to make life just so much easier for 
everybody ; and to fail to do so is to make it Just so 
much harder to solve by whoever has next to face it 
— G. W. Cabijc, in The Cavalier. 

RBFBRBNbBa. — II. 6 . — ExpoftitoT (4th Series), vol. vii. p. 
204 ; ibid. (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 10. II. 6-9. — Ibid. vol. iv. 
p. 58. II. 7.— C. S. Robinson^ Simon PeUr^ p. 9. ExpotUor 
(5th Series), vol. iz. p. 13. II* 7-9. — Ibid. vol. vlii. p. 149. 
II. 7-10.— /Wrf. (6th Series), vol. vili. p. 237. II. S.^lbid. 
p. 59. II. 8.— ihii. (5th Series), vol. viL p. 32 ; ibid. (6th 
Series), voL v. p. 416. 
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•Only they would that wc should remember the poor: the 
same which | also was forward to do.’-^GAL. ii. xo. 

Is it fanciful to imagine that a touch of quiet irony 
lies in Paul’s account of the last injunctions given 
to him at Jerusalem? As if he was likely to forget 
the claims of poor people, amid ecclesiastical and 
doctrinal discussions I Surely they might have taken 
that for granted. The authorities, no doubt, meant 
well. But, says Paul gravely, I did not need any 
prompting in that direction ; h Kal iaoroiBaca avro 
TovTo TToiriacu. This does not mean that Paul then 
and there began to make it his object to collect for the 
poor, although doubtless he did use the ‘ collection for 
the poor saints in Judea’ as a means of drawing to- 
gether happily the two sides of the Church. He needed 
no official reminder of his Christian duty to the poor. 
Whoever might be lac king, he at least (so the change 
from jjLvrjfiovevcopbev to ^enrov^aaa may suggest) was 
not likely to be backward in this servica , 

One of the highest forms in which we can show our 
appreciation of a man’s proved character is to take 
for granted that he will do some duty. We should 
assume that he will be ready for it. To remind him 
nervously of its obligation is, in one aspect, to indi- 
cate that we are not quite sure of him. Perhaps he 
may forget it, in the press of other interests ! I^it 
us charge him I Paul relates the exhortation, as he 
probably received it, with perfect courtesy. But one 
can imagine how he felt ; not irritated — he was far 
too great a man for that — but half-amused, as many 
a person is who has to receive gratuitous advice, by 
mouth or letter, from well-meaning outsiders, upon 
the cardinal tasks which all the while lie closest to 
his own heart. He listens to the counsel, and then 
quietly goes his way, wondering what his friends take 
him for, after all ; wondering whether they really 
thought that he needed at tnis time of day to be 
prodded to his duty. 

* But when I saw. —G al. ix. Z4« 

• As I beheld.’ — A cts xvii. 23. 

At Antioch and at Athens Paul’s great, though 
perhaps not very welcome, service was that he de- 
tected the misdirection of religious energy. He be- 
lieved in the charity which thought no evil, but he 
did not conceive this to mean an amiable habit of 
shutting one’vS eyes to inconsistencies and alKnrations 
in human conduct. Things were going wrong at 
Antioch, although the local Christians either failed 
to realise it or were too timid to protest. Paul’s keen 
penetration and courage saved the situation for 
Christendom. When I saw . . . 1 said. It was a 
time for plain speech, when issues had to be disen- 
tangled and principle? cleared from any deviating 
practices. The Christians at Antioch were, like 
Christian and Hopeful in Bunyan’s allegory, * at a 
place where they saw a way put itself into their way, 
and seemed withal to lie as straight as the way whi<m 
tl^y should go They had been persuaded to deviate 
along this path, but no one realised it till Paul ar- 
rived. I saw OTt ovic bpOorroBowiv — * that they were 
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not on the straight path\ For the sake of their 
own peace as well aa for the sake of their followers, 
he spoke out, impelled by the same motive as at 
Athens, where among the pagans he seems to have 
^Iso felt urged by a sense, half of indignation, half of 
pity, at the misapplication of human reverence and 
earnestness. I heaeld . . . / novo declare to you. 
The sight of religious feeling running to waste, 
through confused and imperfect knowledge, alwa\s 
stirred Paul Inside the Church and outside the 
Church, he was confronted with the pathos and mis- 
chief of this problem, and to it he brought the 
courage of his own convictions and the impact of his 
own practical sagacity, exposing, the eiTor ere it was 
too late. — James Moffatt. 

Rbfbrbnces. — II. 10. — J. Keble, Sermons for thi Snints* 
Days, p. 242. Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. ii. No. 99. Expositor 
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Pulpit, No. 1604, p. 231. Expositor (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 
407 ; ibid> (6th ^riea), vol. hi. p. 361. If. 12. — Ibid. vol. v. 
p. 826 ; ibid. vol. vii. p. 139. II. 13. — Ibid. (7th Series), 
vol. V. p. 190. II. 14. — Ibid, (4th Series), vol. h. p. 64 ; ibid. 
(6th Series), vol. Iv. p. 164. II. 14-21. — Ibid. (4th Series), 
vol. vii. p. 10. II. 16. — Ibid. vol. i. p. 201. II. 16. — Ibid. 
vol. vii. p. 417 ; ihid. (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 284. II. 17. — 
Ibid. (6th Series), vol. ix. p. 64. II. 19. — C. Bradley, The 
Christian Life, p. 128. J. H. Ilolford, MenwrUd Sermons, p. 
81. Expositor (6th Seriee), vol. vii. p. 265 ; ibid. (7th Series), 
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ST. PAUL’S LOVE FOR CHRIST 

* 1 live by the faith of the Son of God, Wko loved me, and 
gave Himself for me.' — Gal. ii. 20. 

It is a significant testimony to mans permanent 
need of Christ that the name of Christ is used and 
in a manner preached even where His unique Di- 
vinity is denied; even where the wonders of Ills 
\ life and death are rejected ; even where his sinless- 
ness is questioned ; even where He is resolved into 
some ghostly ideal never numbered among the sons 
of men. This is a proof of the paramount import- 
ance of keeping Christ and the emotions which 
Christ excites alive and supreme among the race. 
It is felt more or less dimly that the full claim of 
Chnst to the passionate love of man must be made 
room for somehow if the preaching of religion in any 
form is to be continued. 

I. Hut the question is whether such a love for 
Christ as St. Paul experienced can be severed from 
the Apostle’s conception of his Redeemers person 
and work. If we strip the life of Clirist of its super- 
natural element; if we deny the Virgin Hiith and 
the bodily resurrection ; if we hesitate to accept His 
perfection ; if we deny that He proceeded forth and 
came from God, the Eternal Word, Who in the ful- 
ness of time became flesh that we might receive of 
His fulness, and theroin be filled with all the fulness 
of God — can the preaching of Christ be maintained ? 
If we deny that lie laid down His life for our sakes, 
having power to lay it down and to take it up ; if 
we accept the theory that His death was no more 


than a murder, that He perished as the feeble victim 
of an enoriiious wrong, can we still feel for Him what 
St Paul felt ? 

II. Why did St. Paul love Christ with such an 
overwhelming passion? To answer it aright would 
he to retrace the whole history. But first we say 
that St. Paul's love was the love of gratitude. ‘ He 
loved me and gave Himself for me’ — that is the 
burning centre. Christ died for the ungodly. VVe 
are justified by faith in His blood. St. Pfeul knew 
the great dasolation of the Victim of Love. Christ 
was made a cume for him on the tree of Calvary. 
Christ kept knocking by the voice of interior grace 
at the door of his licart till his heart opened. Then 
the soul that had been separated from the Author of 
Peace was restless and weary no longer. To him tli(‘ 
meritorious death of Christ became the beautiful 
gate of the temple whereby he entered into the 
treasuro-hoiise of God. The full, finished, and ptTfect 
sacrifice and atonement for the sins of the whole 
world blotted out the transgressions that were past 
More than that : if any man be in Chri.st there is a 
new creation. There is the stroke that ends him 
and the touch that begins liim afiesh. The faith of 
St. Paul apprehended the dying of the Lord Jesus, 
and the Spirit that raised up Clirist from the dead 
quickened his mortal body. Mystically he died and 
rose again in Christ. 

III. Then St. Paul knew himself to be in union 
and communion constant and intimate with the 
heavenly Saviour. His love was no mere gratitude 
for the past. It was a fervour of affection new every 
morning till his last day came. 

St. Paul had no fear of light from any qnaiier 
He was only afraid that there might he too litth- 
of it. But it was the illumination of the Spirit d! 
Christ that he craved for and jiursued. The wot Id 
by wisdom knew not God. 'fhe darkness came d;)\vn 
upon him sometimes, fell upon him sometimes us it 
falls on all believers. Now and again it scemi d 
bite into his very soul. Vet we can see now that Ih 
JvOrd Jesus was nearer him then than in times that 
seemed happier. And so it may be with us. d'he 
glory of Ciirist was St. Paul’s first beginning and Ids 
la.st end. — W. Robkktson Sunday Eveain f, 

p. 39. 

CONVERSION OF ST. PAUL 

* Nevertheless I live ; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me, and 
the life which I now live in the flesh 1 live by the faiih of 
the Son of God, Who loved me and gave Himself for 
me.’— Gal. ii. 20. 

Even after all these years we have not grasped yet 
all that the world owes to St. !Paiil. Indeed, in 
many ways it seems os if it had been reserved for 
our generation and for our special problems of the 
age to draw out all that in the providence of God we 
were meant to learn from that remarkable man whose 
convciiiion we commemorate to-day. What are the 
questions which are stiiring men at the present dajr ? 

First of all the demand for a man of strong in- 
tellect who at the same time is a humble and believ- 
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ing Christian. Again, do we not hear on all sides 
to-day the demand for the spiritual man who is at 
the same time a practical reformer? And if these 
demands come from without the Church, what de- 
mands do we hear rising within the Church ? Men 
are getting tired to-day of these perpetual auarrels 
between one body and another body. The aemand 
within the Church is for a man who answers to the 
ideal of the New Testament, who is at once a fervent 
Evangelist and a strong Churchman. And yet, be- 
yond even those demands most pathetic and most 
pressing of all from all the hunareds who find the 
spiritual life difficult, who sometimes find Jesus Christ 
very far off* from them, and the old, old story like a 
very distant bell, there is the demand for a man who 
has never seen Christ with the eye of the flesh, but to 
whom Jesus Christ is everything. 

I. And in reply to those pathetic cries which rise 
from liumanity to-day St. Paul is a living answer. 
He is a man of gigantic intellect, and yet one of the 
humblest Christians that ever lived. No man cafi 
sneer at St Paul fis a mere peasant or fisherman who 
would believe anything. In St. Paul we have ^n 
intellect that could form and write the Epistle to 
the Homans, and yet a man who was the humblest 
and most believing of Christians. We have a man 
who is deeply spiritual, who can say, ‘ I live ; yet 
not I, but Christ liveth in me’. Yet he left the 
most extraordinary work that ever man left l)ehind 
him. 

II. I put St. Paul befoi'e you as the breakwater 
that withstands scej)tical atbxcks upon the faith, as 
the man who combines preaching with practice, as 
the ral lying-point for all parties in the Church, and 
as the guide of all the wandering penitent souls into 
the haven where they would be. 

We are growing in our Church to an undei'stand- 
ing of the Gospel as St. Paul understood it. We 
believe in conversion, but we believe also in the gift 
that is given from heaven. We prepare our can- 
didates for confirmation, for we read in the Bible, 
‘Then laid they their hands on them, and they re- 
ceived the Holy Ghost’. We have our preparation 
classes and our services to prepare our hearts tor the 
Holy Communion. But, above all, we understand 
that when we come to that Holy Communion we 
receive a special gift which we can receive in no other 
way; and therefore try aijd take home the third 
lesson of St. Paul to-day^ — of toleration ^ and under- 
standing of those of a different school' of thought 
from you, and the seeing how two sets of truths com- 
plement and supplement one another. 

And lastly, and above all, are we taking home the 
fourth lesson — of what the Christian life really is? 
If not, let us look again at this wonderful man, who 
never felt alone, for his Master was with him, who 
feared no task that might be laid upon him b^use 
he 'was keen for the Usk, who had a thorn in the 
flesh but was not discouraged by it ‘My grace is 
sufficient for thee,’ he ^as always hearing, and ‘ My 
strength is made |>erfect in weakness’. 


WHAT IS IT TO BE A CHRISTIAN ? 

‘That life which I now live in the flesh I live in faith, ths 
faith which is in the Son of God, who loved me, and gave 
Himself up for me.' — G al. ii. 20. 

Here is Paul’s answer, concise yet comprehensive, tc 
our question, What is it to be a Christian ? Mark 
then — to be a Christian is to be living by faith in 
personal union with Jesus Christ. The Christian 
life is a life of which Christ is ‘ motive, pattern, and 
power’. 'This is vital, essential ; all else is secondary. 

I. To be a Christian does not mean simply to be 
what we call ‘a good man’. While it may be true 
that a man may reject Christ and yet be possessed of 
many virtues — be, what we call, using the word in no 
very exact sense, a good man — nevertheless his life 
can never know the moral greatness, the repose, the 
triumph which are all possible to him whose life 
centres in Christ, who finds in His perfect example 
an ever-lifting ideal, in His Divine strength a never- 
changing stay. 

II. To be a Christian does not mean necessarily to 
believe «a certain creed. The holding of no number 
of opinions, accurate or inaccurate, biblical, theo- 
logical, or what not, entitles a man to the Christian 
name. For here the vital point is not the relation 
of the intellect to a creed, but the attitude of the 
wht)le man — the Mrill, the feelings, the intellect — to a 
person. He who thus with his whole being cleaves 
to Christ is a Christian, though he may be as yet in 
utter bewilderment as to the relation of his intellect 
to the various details of Christian doctrine. 

III. To be a Christian is not the same thing as to 
have once experienced the change we call ‘conver- 
sion Conversion is the first point in a series whose 
number is infinity. We are summoned not only to 
one supieme act of faith, but to a life of faith. 

We may read our Bible and pray and woi-ship till 
we are stiapped band and foot to the outward forms 
of ndigion ; but the love of the heart, the trust that is 
the outgoing of the whole soul — this is the one and 
only thing that can bind us to Christ Himself. 
Christ seeks our love, but He has first given His. 
He asks our trust ; but to win it, He laid down His 
life for us. Is He not the utterly loveworthy, the 
utterly trustworthy ? — G. Jackson, First Things 
First, p. 33. 

THE PLACE AND POWER OP INDIVIDUALITY 
IN CHRISTIAN LIFE AND WORK 
• I—yet not I.*— Gal. ii. 2a 

I. Thebe is a distinct individuality in every man 
which knows itself as ‘ I ’ and ‘ me’. It is no part of 
my present purpose to enter into a full metapn ysical 
inquiry how we come to the consciousness of our-own 
existence ^s distinct pei-sonalitie.s. More akin to the 
object which we have in view, however, is it to get at 
the constituent elements of the ‘ self’ that is in each 
of us. The germ of the whole, as it seems to me, 
is in the consciousness or experience of causation. 
Allied with this causation is free-will, which sits 
behind causation and directs it at its pleasure. Then, 
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as the result of free-will, is responsibility. The ‘I 
can * leads up to ‘ I ought,’ and so consciousness de- 
velops into consdenct?. Then come in tempera- 
mental peculiarities which give their hue to all the 
rest, just ns the stained glass in the window gives its 
own tint to the light which passes through it. To 
these must be added the influence of education, en* 
vironment, experience, and the like, and the whole 
combine to form in a man that which we call his 
individuality. 

II. When the Spirit of God regenerates a man, he 
does not destroy this individuality. Regeneration is 
not a change in the peculiarities by which a man is 
distinguish^, but rather the purification and con- 
secration of these, and of the man himself as a whole, 
to a new service. Thus it comes that in the Church 
of Christ we have not the dull monotony of uni- 
formity, but the living beauty of variety. 

III. When the Spirit of God works through a 
man, he ases the individuality of the man in all its 
features. He makes it largely determine the kind of 
service which the man is to render to his generation 
and to the Church, and it colours and Qualifies that 
service itself. (1) For illustration of tnis we need 
not go beyond the limits of the Word of God itself. 
Thus take the case of inspiration, and you will see 
how truly each of the sacred writers might have 
said : ‘ I, yet not I, but the Spirit of God in me ’. 
(2) But what is thus so markedly true in the matter 
of inspiration is equally conspicuous in the lower de- 
partments of spiritual effort 

IV. The actual result in all cases is to be traced 
to the operation of the Spirit of God through our 
individuality. The man is the instrument, but the 
Spirit is the hand that works with it ; and the glory 
is due not to the instrument, but to him who uses it 
and gives it efficacy. To sum up, then, let us distil 
the essence of our discourse into these two lessons ; 
(1) Respect your own individuality. (2) Give God 
all the glory for what you are and have done. 

Gal. II. 20 . 

What is true of St. Paul is true of all those in whom 
the Christian faith has shown its highest genius in 
subsequent ages. These sayings of Christ as to being 
Himself the centre of human affections and the light 
of human lives, instead of repelling men, intei*]:)ret 
their own highest experience, and seem but the voice 
of an interior truth and the assurance of an imperish- 
able joy. — R. H. Hutton, Theological Essays^ p. 
166. ‘ 

In the creation of af t, or in the experience of religion, 
that which is the most perfect realisation of man’s 
higher self abolishes this separate feeling ; and so it 
is with moral action and its concrete proquets. Thus 
when we wish to express the freedom of such creations 
or experiences from our lower selves, or to contrast 
their absoluteness with the results of our shifting de- 
sires, we are apt to use language which takes no 
notice of the share our will hsis had in thenL It is 
not the poet who creates, but an inspiration of which 


he is the mere vehicle ; it is not I who act but Christ 
that dwelleth in me.-^A. C. Bradley, in Hellenioa^ 
p. 183. 

When our public service is done, then comes the time 
to meet ourselves alone. We have tp meet ourselves 
in our weakness, in our ignorance, in our sin, in the 
awfulness and mystery of our separate existence. We 
hear voices speaking to us as if our personal fate were 
the one object of interest of the infinite compassion 
and the hiternal Love : ‘ Who loved me and gave 
Himself up for me’. . . . Let us not for any out- 
ward interest, tempted by the fascination of the 
widest thoughts ana most absorbing aims, shrink from 
that contact with the inward discipline of our souls. 
— R. W. Church, Human Life and its Conditions, 

p. 61. 
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Gal. in. i, 

‘ How any man with clear head and honest heart ,’ 
wrote Sterling, ‘and capable of seeing 1 ‘ealities, and 
distinguishing them from scenic fancies, .should, after 
living in a Romanist country, and especially at Rome, 
be inclined to side with Leo against Luther, I cannot 
understand.’ 
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When the works of Millais were collected at the 
Grosvenor Crallery, an ardent appreciator of his genius 
Lady Constance Leslie, went early in the day to the 
exhibition. Ascending the stairs, she encountered the 
painter going out, with head bowed down. As she 
accosted him, and he looked up, she saw tear^ in his 
eyes. * Ah, dear Lady Constam^e,’ he said, ‘you see 
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me unmanned. Well, I'm not ashamed of avemng that 
in looking at my earliest pictures I have been over- 
come with chagnn that I so far failed in my maturity 
to fulfil the full foi ecast of my youth.* He had cause 
to feel this disap[)ointmen t. — W. Holman Huxr 
History of Pre-Raphaclitwn, ii. p. 392. 
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THE LAW A SCHOOLMASTER 
^Bat before faith came, we were kept under the law, abut 
up unto the faith which should afterwards be revealed. 
Wherefore the law was our schoolmaster to bring us unto 
Christ, that we might be justified by faith.’— G al. 111,23,24. 

The law a schoolmaster — a tu tor ! What law ? There 
wei*e two laws — the Ceremonial Law and the Moral 
Law ; the Levitical law and the law of the decalogue ; 
the law of symlx)! and the law of Sinai. There is an 
important sense in which it may be said that both 
these laws acted as schoolmasters to bring the Jews to 
Christ The Ceremonial Law did this. But this is 
not the law that St. Paul specifically ixifei's to in our 
text The immediate direct reference is to the Moral 
Law, the law of Sinai. Two thoughts demand our 
attention ; — 

L The Mission of the Law, — St. Paul in the text 
ipeaks of the law fulfilling two distinct offices — that 
)f schoolmaster and that of jailer, shutting us up, 
.mprisoning, leaving us no way of escajie, I^t us 
loolc (1) At the L>aw as Schoolmaster. What docs 
the law teach ? (a) The law reveals .sin — its nature, 
baseness, and enormity. (6) 'The law accuses all men 
of sin. (c) The law denounces sin. (d) The law 

S unishes sin. (2) St. Paul speaks of the Law as 
ailer. Can we offer any compensation so os to claim 
fj eedom ? Well, let us see. What have you to pro- 
pose? (a) You may pi*opose repentance as the 
condition of your release. Can the law accept this? 
Certainly not The law has nothing whatever to do 
with repentance. (6) Suj^ose you go a step further 
and offer refonnation. Can the law accept future 
obedience as an atonement for past disol)edience ? 
Certainly not. The claims of the law are absolute, 
sovereign, eternal, (c) If the law cannot release me 


oil condition of my repentance, flor yet on condition 
of reformation, may not the law forgive me without 
any condition ? Certainly not. (d) May not the 
law by an act of sovereignty remit the penalty and 
free the transgressor? We must all feel that this 
would be an act of injustice. The law has solemnly 
declared that death is the penalty of transgression, 
and it cannot cancel its own sentence. 

il. The Mission of the Lord Jesus Christ. — Jesus 
Christ in virtue of His sacrificial death becomes our 
redeemer, that is, our liberator, our setter-free. 
'There are three aspects in our condition and char- 
acter under whicli Jesus Christ becomes our settei- 
I ree. (1 ) As captives. W e are in bondage as capti v( s, 
prisoners of war, conquered by a foreign power (2) 
As slaves. ‘ Sold under sin 'is the humiliating descrip- 
tion given of un regenerated men. (3) As criminals. 
This is the presiding thought of St Paul in the text 
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PROFESSION WITHOUT HYPOCRISY 

* As many of you as have been baptised into Christ have put on 
Christ’ — Gal. hi. 27. 

It is surely most n< cessary to beware, as our Lord 
solemnly bids us, of the leaven of the Pharisees, which 
is hypocrisy. We may be infected with it, eVen 
though we are not conscious of our insincerity ; for 
they did not know they were hypocrites. Nor m ed 
we have any definite bad object plainly before us, for 
they had none— only the vague (lesii*e to be seen and 
honoured by the world, such as may influence us. So 
it would seem that there are vast mrrltitudes of 
Pharisaical hypocrites among baptised Christians; 
i.e. men professing without practising. Nay, so far 
we may be called hypocritical, one and all ; for no 
Christian on eai’th altogether lives up to his jirofession. 

No one is to be reckimed a Pharisee or hypocrite 
in his prayei-s who tries not to be one — who aims at 
knowing and correcting himself — and who is accus- 
tomed to pray, though not perfectly, yet not indolently 
or in a self-satisfied way ; however lamentable his 
actual wanderings of mind may be, or, again, however 
poorly he enters into the meaning of his prayers, even 
when he attends to them. 

I. First take the case of not being attentive to the 
prayei*s. Mon, it seems, are tempted to leave off 
prayers because they cannot follow them, because 
they find their thoughts wander when they repeat 
them. I answer, that to pray attentively is a habit 
This must ever be kept in mind. No one begins with 
having his heart thoroughly in them ; but by trying, 
he is enabled to attend more and raoi:te,and at lon^h, 
after many trials and a long schooling of himself, to 
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fix his mind steadily on them. No one (I repeat) 
begins witii being attentive. Novelty in prayers is 
the cause oi persons being attentive in the outset, 
and novelty is out of the question in the Church 
prayers, for wc have heard them from childhood, and 
Knew them by heart long before we could understand 
them. No oile, then, when he first turns his thoughts 
to religion, finds it easy to pray ; he is irreguleir in his 
religious feelings ; he prays more earnestly at some 
times than at others ; nis devotional seasons come by 
fits and stalls ; he cannot account for his state of 
mind, or reckon upon himself; he frequently finds 
that he is more disposed for prayer at any time and 
place than those set apart for the purpose. All this 
IS to be expected ; for no habit is formed at once ; 
and beforc the flame of religion in the heart is purified 
and strengthened by long practice and experience, of 
course it will be capricious in its motions, it will flare 
about (so to say) and flicker, and at times seem almost 
to go out 

Let a man once set his heail upon learning to pray, 
and strive to learn, and no failures he may continue 
to make in his manner of praying are sufficient to 
cast him from God’s favour. 

II. I proceed, secondly, to remark on the difficulty 
of entering into the meaning of prayers, when we do 
attend to them. 

Here a tender conscience will ask, ‘ How is it 
possible I can rightly use the .solemn words which 
occur in the prayere?’ A tender conscience alone 
speaks thus. Those confident objectors whom I spoke 
of just now, who maintain that set prayer is necessarily 
a mere formal service in the generality of instances, 
a service in which the heart has no part, — they are 
silent here. They do not feel difficulty, which is 
the real one; they use the most .serious and awful 
words lightly and without remorse, as if they really 
entered into the meaning of what is, in truth, beyond 
the intelligence of angels. But the humble and con- 
trite believer, coming to C'hrist for pardon and help, 
perceives the great strait he is in, in having to address 
the God of heaven. This perplexity of mind it was 
which led convinced sinnei-s in former times to seek 
refuge in beings short of God ; not as denying God s 
supremacy, or shunning Him, but discerning the vast 
distance between themselves and Him, and seeking 
some resting-plAces by the way, some Zoar, some little 
city near to flee unto, because of the height of God’s 
mountain, up which the way of escape lay. And then 
gi-adually becoming devoted to those whom they 
trusted, saints, angels, or good men living, and copy- 
ing them, their faith had a fall, and their virtue 
trailed upon the gi*ound, for want of props to 
rear it heavenward. We Christians, sinners though 
we be like other men, are not allowed thus to debase 
our nature, or to defraud ourselves of Grod's mercy ; 
and though it be very terrible to speak to the living 
Grod, yet speak we must, or die ; tell our sorrows we 
must, or there is no hope ; for created mediators and 

S atrons are forbidden us, and to trust in an arm of 
esh is made a sin. I 


I-.et us but know our own ighonnice and weakness 
and we are safe. God acce[)ts those who thus come 
in faith, bringing nothing as their offering but a con- 
I fession of sin. And this is the highest excellence to 
which we oi-dinarily attain ; to understand our own 
hypocrisy, insincerity, and shallowness of mind, to 
own, while we pray, that we cannot pray aiight, to 
repent of our rapentings, and to submit ourselves 
wholly to His judgment, who could indeed be extreme 
with us, but has already shown His loving-kindness 
in bidding us to pray. And, while we thus conduct 
ourselves, we must leam to feel that God knows all 
this before we say it, and far better than we do. 

When we call God our Father Almighty, or own 
ourselves miserable offenders, and beg Him to spare 
us, let us recollect that, though we are using a strange 
language, yet Christ is pleading for us in the same 
words with full understanding of them, and availing 
power; and that, though we know not what we 
should pray for ^is we ought, yet the Spirit itself 
maketh intercession fo^* us with plaints unutteiable. 
Thus feeling God to be around us and in u.s, and 
therefore keeping ourselves still and collected, we 
shall serve Him acceptably, with reverence and godly 
fear ; and we shall take back with us to our common 
employments the assumnee that He is still gracious 
to us, in spite of our sins, not willing we should pcri.sh, 
desirous of our perfection, and ready to form us dav 
by day after the fashion of that Divine image which 
in baptism was outwardly stamped upon us. — J. H. 
Newman. 
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THE INCARNATION 

* But when the fulness of the time was come, God sent forth 

His Son, made of a woman, made under the law.’— Gal. 

IV. 4. 

Of all births this Bethlehem birth was the most 
unique. A superhuman life demands a superhuman 
birth. Let us gaze reverently into the abyssinal 
depths of that manger-cradle in the Bethlehem- 
khan. 

I. The first question that presents itself to us is 
this : * Was \t necessary that God should more fully 
reveal Himself to man ? ’ We reply in the affirmative. 
Man had (jjuarrelled with God ; and to a rebel sin- 
ner the dim light of Nature and Providence was 
wholly insufficient. Everywhere it was adamantine 
order, inflexible law, and iron sternness. ‘ Nature's 
infinite order was the poor sinner’s infinite despair.’ 

II. Our next question is this : * Could God favour 
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the human race with a fuller revelation of Himself? * 
He couldy because His power was as infinite as His 
love. ‘ Would He do so ? * His love and righteous- 
ness enable us to reply : ‘ Yes, with all His heart \ 
The infinite is never so great as when He stoops down 
to the lowliest and minutest. 

III, And now, we are met by another question : 

^How could the Infinite and Eternal best reveal 
Himself to humanity ? ’ (1) It w'os necessary that 

He should i*eveal Himself through the finite. He 
must stand within the limits of our faculties before 
we can grasp Him. (2) It was not only necessary for 
God to reveal Himself through the finite, but also 
through the familiar. 

IV. And now we come to another question : 

‘ What was the best possible medium through which 
God the Infinite could reveal Himself to man the 
finite ? * (1) Was physical natui-e the best medium, 

with its suns, and moons, and stars, and seas, and 
mountains ? We take no jaundiced view of nature, 
but we think not ; for the religion of nature puts 
great questions which it cannot answer; and the 
world keeps on crying with the dying Gennan poet : 
‘ Mehr licht ! ' The moral cannot be fully revealed 
through the material. (S) Were books or written 
words the best of God’s revealers ? Woi-ds, whether 
spoken or written, constantly change in value and 
meaning. Carlyle in real life and Carlyle in his 
books w('re two very different men. A dogma has 
no heart. (3) Would an angel have better revealed 
God ? Our reply is : ‘To angel “Yes,*’ but to man 
“No*”. ‘How then could the Infinite and Eternal 
best reveal Himself to the human race ? * Our un- 
hesitating reply is : ‘ The Word must be made flesh *. 
God must reveal Himself to man through a life liuman 
‘at the red-ripe of the heart'. — J. Ossian Davies, 
The Day spring from on High^ p. 120. 

Rbfbrenogs. — IV. 4. — R. J. Wardell, Preacher* 8 Magazine, 
vol. xix. p. 222. Expositoi' (4th Series), vol. v. p. 28 ; ibid. 
vol. yiii. p. 266 ; ibid. vol. x. p. 36 ; ibid. (6th Series), vol. 
il. pp. 164, 181, 244 ; ibid. vol. iv. p. 399 ; ibid. vol. viii. p. 
443 ; ibid. (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 382. 

THE MISSION OF CHRIST 

* Bat when the fulness of the time was come, God sent forth 
His Soil, made of a woman, made under the law, to redeem 
them that were under the law, that we might receive the 
adoption of sons.’— G al. iv.,4, 5. 

I. The fact of Christ*s mission into the world implies 
three things, as here stated : (1) His pre-existence 
as the Son. (2) The Divine origin of His Gospel. 
(8) The infinite preciousness of His salvation. 

II. The time of His mission, as here described, 
implies : (1) That God had fixed a definite time for 
it, which had to be reached by the filling up of the 
period between the formation and the execution of 
the Divine decree. (2) Until the fulness of the time 
came Christ could not come, and the world was not 
ready for Him. (a) Man’s inability to save himself 
had to be amply and variously shown. (6) Time heid 
to be given to bring out the depths of depravi^ into 
which man could plunge, (c) God’s long-suffering 


had to be manifested, (d!) The world had to be pro- 
videntially prepared. 

III. The condition under which His mission took 
place : (1) He was made, or ‘ bom,' of a woman, (a) 
His proper Manhood. (6) Not created, like the first 
Adam, but bom. Therefore like us in all things 
except sin ; therefore could take our responsibilities. 

(2) Born under the law. A true member of the 
Jewi.sh race ; an Israelite indeed. The representative 
man belongs to the representative nation. The 
greatness of His condescension. His pledge to fulfil 
all righteousness for us. 

IV. The object of His mission was : (1) To redeem 

them that were under the law. His primary purpose 
was to save the Jews, who were Abraham’s seed, and 
who were under those obligations which He willingly 
took on Himself, (a) They were in bondage (ver. 
3). (b) He redeemed, delivered by ransom ; gave 

Himself. (2) ^Po give us the adoption of sons. His 
secondary purpose as regards both Jews and Gentiles. 
His being born under the law made Him peculiarly 
the Redeemer of them that were under the law. His 
being born of a woman gives His redemj)tion a wider 
bearing, and opens up the adoption of sons to all 
men. The adoption of sons is not the condition of 
sons, for we are children ; but a formal and real 
adoption, which takes us, as it were, out of minority, 
and the bondage to tutors and governoi*s ; the state 
in which though heirs, we differ practically little 
from slaves. It confers on us the rights, privileges, 
liberties, and dignities of full-grown sonship to 
God. 

(1) Let us grasp, then, with faith the great fact of 
the mission of the Son of God. 

(2) Let us adore the wisdom and power of God, 
which setit Him at the most fitting time, and had 
prepared the world for His coming. 

(3) Let us realise the condescension of our Lord 
in humbling Himself to be born ot woman, and to be 
subject to His own law. 

(4) Let us accept His redemption from the cui>ie 
and bondage of the law, and so enter upon the enjoy- 
ment of the adoption of sons. 

THE COMING OF THE SAVIOUR 

‘ But when the fulness of the time was come, God sent forth 
His Son, made of a woman, made under the law, to redeem 
them that were under the law, that we might receive the 
adoption of sons.’ — Gal. iv. 4, 5. 

The coming ot Christ into the world on His saving 
mission is the grand central event of its history. 
The event is here presented in three aspects. 

I. The Period at which Christ Came. — ‘ The ful- 
ness of the time.* Men would have expected Chiist’s ' 
coming to follow closely on man’s ruin; but four 
thousand yeara were allowed to run their coiii'se. 
Christ came at the very period originally decreed by 
God — not a day later or earlier. Ilence it is callea 
‘ the fulness,’ or filling up, ‘ of the time ’. 

(a) It was the fmness of prophecy. The dying 
Jacob had predicted : ‘The sceptre shall not depart 
from Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet, 
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until Shiloh come’ — Who was thei'cfoi’e to appestr 
befoi'e Judea became merged in the Homan Empire 
(Gfen. xLix. 10\ The glory of the second Temple 
was to exceed that of the first, built by Solomon, by 
the arrival in it of Jesus, ‘the Desire of all nations,* 
implying that Christ was to come Ixjfore the destruc- 
tion "ol‘ the Temple by the Romans under Titus (Hag. 
n. 6, 9). 

(6) It was the fulness of preparation. Christ 
was ever ready to come, but man was not prepared to 
receive Him ; and the ages which intervened between 
the Fall and the Incarnation were tasked with the 
maturing of the necessaiy preparations. These cor- 
responded in extent with the magnitude of the 
event 

{c) It was also the fulness of expectation^ man- 
kind being not only ready tor Christ, but looking 
for Him. This was true of the Jews, as seen, not 
only in such saints as Simeon and Anna, but in the 
nation generally, a deputation being sent to John 
the Baptist to inquire : ‘ Who art thou ? Art thou 
the Christ ? ’ 

II. The Manner in which Christ Came. — Now 

look at the manner in which Chiist came. He 
came — 

(а) By Divine commission. — ‘God sent forth 
His Son.’ It was by the Father's will and good 
pleasure that Jesus came, no less than Ilis own ; and 
the sacrifice which God made in sending His Son 
could not have been less than that of the Son in com- 
ing. Christ is God’s Christmas gift, and the cost- 
liest He ever sent us. 

(б) In human nature. — He was ‘made of a 
woman By this we are to understand His assump- 
tion of our natui’e, His profession of true humanity. 
Man having sinned, it must be man who suffers. To 
win our confidence, Jesus must wear our nature, and 
take upon Him the heavy burdens of life, and drink 
its bitter cup, going down into the depths into which 
we had fallen to raise us out of them. Let woman 
gratefully hail the arrival of that Divine babe, for 
the distinction confen*ed on her in the person of Mary 
has more than wiped out the dishonour she inherited 
fix)m Eve. 

(o) Under legal subjection. — He was made under 
the law that He might endure its penalty and obey it 
for us, and fully satisfy all its claima For the law 
was dear to God, and a sacred thing, as the transcript 
of His own holy image. 

Hi. The End for which Christ Came. — Finally 
for what purposes did He come ? 

(sf) Redemption. — ‘To ledeem them that were 
under the law.’ And what is the essential element of 
law ? Not mere direction, or advice, or precept ; but 
command enforced by penalty. 

(6) Adoption. — He came also to secure for us 
adoption, ‘that we might receive the adoption of 
sons ’ ; not onfy deliverance from th6 greatest evils, 
but the possession of the highest honour and blessed- 

IV. Two Personal Questions. — 1. ZTas Christ / 


been received into our hearts t t. Do we yield 
Christ the gratitude and homage He claims ! 

THE HOUR, AND THE DIVINE DELIVERER 

* But when the fulness of the time came, God sent forth His 
Son, born of a woman, born under the law, that He mi!;^ht 
redeem them which were under the law, that we might 
receive the adoption of sons.*— Gal. iv. 4, 5. 

I. The Period of Christ’s Manifestation. — It h is 

often been pointed out that when certain characters 
are wanted they inevitably apjiear. When the hour 
strikes the man andves, the man exactly suitfd to the 
hour. Christ is the centre of the history of the 
world, and there could be no error in the date of His 
appearance. The race had proved its inability to 
restore itself to lost truth, purity, and ha[)piness. 
Nothing in nature is more wonderful than the way in 
which complementary things and creatures arrive 
together ; and in history the same phenomenon is 
repeated. ‘ God’s trains never keep one aiiother wait 
ing ’ ! The Incarnation is the crowning example of 
the dramatic unities of history. 

II. The Nature of this Manifestation. — ‘God 
sent forth His Son.’ ‘Born of a woman.’ God 
manifests Himself in nature, history, and conscience ; 
but here is a supreme, personal, and unique revelation 
of Himself — the Divine clothing Himself with the 
human that He might redeem the human. (1) Theie 
is nothing in this m * infestation contrary to the Divine 
greatness. His greatness is that of supreme wisdom, 
righteousn(‘ss, and love ; and with these perfections 
He is equally great, whether invested by ih^ splen- 
dours of the heavens, or manifested in the simplicity 
of ‘The man Christ Jesus’. (2) There is nothing- 
contrary to the Divine honour, (3) ’FhcTe is nothing 
contrary to the Divine pv/rity, 

III. The Design of this Manifestation. — The 
purpose of the Inc arnation was to conveii: the slaves 
of sin into the sons of God (Romans vul 3, 4). We 
once heard an Oriental relate that when he was 
converted to Christianity hi.s old angry fellow-re- 
ligionists treated him as a dead man, building his 
tomb, and following a bier to the graveyard. It 
was the glorious truth in a parable. He who is 
truly converted by th** grace of Christ is dead to sin, 
and all the vices follow his bier. The devil follows 
as the chief mourm r ; the rabble of the vices weep 
and blaspheme ; and the epitaph reads, ‘ How shall 
we who are dead to sin live any longer ther ein ’ ? But 
out of this grave rises a new nian in the power of 
Christ's resurrection. — W. L. Watkinson, The Ashes 
of RoseSy p. 268. 
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Series), p. 231. C. Bradley, Faithful Teaching^ p, 168. C. 
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SON AND HEIR! 

* Thou art no longer a bondservant, but a son : and if a ton, 
then an heir through God.’— Gal. iv. 7 . 

I. What shall we mention as the fii’st of the ingredi- 
ents in heavenly soiiship? Will you be astonished 
if I begin with Reverence t That may appear to be 
a very grey element, but it is the groundwork of all 
the rest. There can be no true sonship when there 
is flippancy at the core of the life. At the very centre 
of the life theie must be a little clia|>el, serene and 
untroubled, where the wiiig> are quietly folded and 
the soul Ls prostrate in ceaseless adoration. In the 
great chapter which tells the story ^of a prophet’s call 
and ordination, the seraphim are described as creatures 
with six wings ; * with twain he covered his face, and 
with twain he covered his feet, and with twain he did 
fly *. I think we can claim kinship with the seraphim 
in that we are in possession of the pair of wings with 
which to fly ! Never were Christian people more 
busy in flying about than they an^ to-day 1 I have 
said moi*e than once that our popular vocabulary 
reeks with pei'spiration I We are for ever on the 
move, and busy doing tliis and doing that fi*om morn- 
ing until night. But I am not quite sure whether we 
could claim kinship with the seraphim in respect to 
the other wings. I think we are gravely lacking in 
tho.se folded wings which suggest an amazed sense of 
the Highest, and which lietoken reverence, awe, 
silence, and reseiwe. Reverence never hinders service 
— it enriches and |)erfects it Perhaps if we had the 
folding, covering wings our very flying would have 
more serviceable results. Service which is devoid of 
reverence ever te nds to run to superficial waste. If 
life has no holy of holies, then the whole of life is apt 
to become a mere shop, the sphere of common barter, 
or an entertainment house, the domain of flippant 
pleasures, or an open refreshment room, the [dace of 
a carnal feast. Henry Drummond once went out 
alone into the high Alps. He was there in the early 
morning. The stupendous heights encompassed him 
on every side. He was awed by their majesty. His 
soul was bowed in reverent worship. And then what 
happened ? He broke out into loud and exuberant 
laughter ! The succession W€i 8 not accidental, it was 
the fruit of a hidden root The man who begins 
with the reverent recognition of the holiness and 
majesty of God will rise into a buoyancy of spirit in 
wiuch all the meny-niaking powers will have fi*ee 
€001*86 to be glorified. Our Lord’s Prayer teaches us 
that before we can pass into the gracious liberty of 
forgiveness and conquest we must begin with the 
awed and reverent strop : ‘ Our Father, which art in 
heaven, hallowed he Tnv name \ In the heart of a 
laughing, exuberant, and healthy sonship there is a 
quiet and retired retreat where tne incense of adora- 
tion rises both night and day; 

II. Now look again into the casket of this wealthy 
and comprehensive sonship. Here is the second 
jewel which I would like to display to you. 801*617 
one of the primary elements in sonship is the priyilege 
of intimate communion with the Father. I was one 


of a party who visited Chatsworth the other day. 
We were allowed the privilege of going through the 
noble house. But our liberties were severely restricted. 
We were allowed to pa 8 .s rapidly through what is 
called ‘the show-rooms,' but we were rigidly excluded 
from the ‘ living-rooms '. In many places there were 
red cords stretched across inviting passages, and our 
progress was barred. If I had been a son of the house 
I could have passed into the living-rooms, the place of 
sweet and sacred fellowships, uie home of genial 
intercourse, where secrets pass from lip to lip, and 
unspoken sentiments radiate fiom heart to heart. 

‘ Thou art no longer a bondservant, but a son ! ’ 
Then I, too, am privileged to enjov the fellowships of 
the living-rooms, and no bamer blocks my way to the 
secret place. As a son I, too, am permitted to enter 
into a gracious intimacy with my God. 

III. Son.ship is not only distinguished by liberty ot 
communion in the secret place, but by an emancipa- 
tion from many kinds of bondage and restriction 
with which the world is burdened and oppressed. 
Sonship is conspicuously and radiantly free. The 
sons ot God ought to fascinate and win the world 
by the range ana grandeur of their fret dom. Where 
others are bound they must reveal themselves to be 
free. ‘ But now thou art no longer a bondservant, 
but a son,' and because a son thou ai*t free to defy 
the crowd and be alone ! One with God is in the 
majority. And the real son is free from the fear of 
death. His life moves on, not to expected defeat but 
to ultimate triumph. The approaching shadow does 
not mark a terminus, but a point of tmnsition into 
the larger and immortal life In all these ways the 
son of the Almighty is ‘ called unto liberty '. Such 
is sonship, marked by reverence, distinguished by 
intimacy, and glonous in its liberty. By our lives do 
we placard this sonship before our fellows ? By our 
very manner of life does this sonship flame before the 
world ? Do we move about like those who constantly 
realise the Presence of the Infinite ? Is every spot a 
piece of holy ground ? Are we sharing confidences 
with the Father ? Has the burden of the oppressor 
been loosed from our |)acks, and are we standing erect 
in joyful freedom ? Then are we sons, and sons 
indeed 1 ‘ Now thou art ... a son ! ' ‘ Behold 

what manner of love the Fatha* hath bestowed upon 
us that we should be called the sons of God.' — J. H. 
JowETT, The Tramfigured Church, p, 73. 

Rbfkrbnces. — IV. 7 . — T. Arnold, Sermons^ vol. il. p. 230. 
Bishop Westcott, Village Sermons, p. 49. Eai^potitor (4th 
Series), vol. vi. p. 253 ; ibid, vol. vlii. pp. 268, 280. 

Qal. IV. 9. 

It is hard, we say, to have faith ; but do we realise 
what a task a man itnix> 8 es on himself if he attempts 
to live without faith. . . . Instead of trialing a 
religious faith though it were a ^ood thing to be 
added to life’s capital, I would raise the question 
rather, whether a man will have capital enough for 
life left if he lets a Chiistian faith go ? . . . The 
hardest ^ing for the Apostle was, not to keep his 
faith in a risen Lord, but to conceive how anyone to 
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whom the Gospel had come, should ever dream of 
doing again without it — Newman Smyth, The iJe- 
aUty of Faith, pp. 46 f. 

Ujifkrbnoes. — IV. 9. — T. Sadler, Sunday ThoughU, p. 189. 
Expositor {Ath Series), vol. ix. p. 342 ; ibid. (6th Series), vol. vi. 
p. 08. IV. 13. — Ibid. vol. vl. p. 379 ; ibid. vol. viii. p. 416 ; 
ibid. (6th Series), vol. i. pp. 131, 390; vol. vi. p. 302 ; 
ibid. vol. ix. p. 98. IV. l^.-^Ibid. vol. ii. p. 373 ; ibid. vol. 
X. p. 2. IV. 16. — Ibid. vol. vi. p. 381. 

* So then {lb(rr§) am I become your enemy, because 

vfuy) 1 tell you the truth ? ’—Gal. iv. x6. 

Both Blass {Rhythmen der aaianischen und romis- 
chen Kunstprosa, 1906, p. 210) and Kiinnecke 
{Emendationen zu Stellen dea NT, 1908, j>p. 29- 
80) change &aT€ into (i? and read the sentence as 
a statement, not as a rhetoricaT question. Zahn and 
Mr. Rendall, though retaining &aT€, similarly refuse 
to take the sentence as interrogative. But the so- 
called consecutive &a‘re with the indicative ofl‘ei*s no 
great difficulty, and the proposed alteration does not 
give any better sense to the passage. Taken aa a 
reproachful question, it runs thus: ‘After all our 
happy relations, my trust in you and your devotion 
to me, has it come to this, that I am (judged by you 
to be) your enemy because I have dealt faitMully and 
plainly with you (i.6. on my previous visit) ? * Paul 
cannot reproach himself with any undue severity in 
this case. He had to point out the failings and errors 
of his friends for their own sakes, and he had done so 
in love (cp, Eph. iv. 16), without any trace of per- 
sonal feeling. The Galatians could not plead the 
excuse of their friend having shown temper. They 
were guilty of a childish petulance in attributing 
hostile motives to the well-nieant remonstrances of 
their A|)ostle. They could not conceive of a friend 
being obliged to differ from them for their own sake, 
and their wounded pride rebelled against any reflec- 
tion being cast upon their conduct. Compare the 
preface to Baxter’s Reformed Paator, in which ho 
observes : ‘ Itis the sinful unhappiness of some mens 
minds that they can hardly think well of the best 
words or ways of those whom they disaffect ; and 
they usually disaffect those that cross them in their 
corrupt proceedings, and plainly tell them of their 
faults. They are ready to judge of the reprover*^ 
spirit by their own, and to think that all such sharj) 
reproofs proceed from some disatlection to their per- 
sons or partial opposition to the opinions they hold. 
But plain-dealers are always approved in the end ; 
and tne time is at hand when you shall confess that 
those were your truest friends.' ^ 

* It is good to be affected at all times, and not only when I am 

with you.’ — G al. iv. i8. 

The precise sense of the words is not quite ceiiain, 
J^rfKovaOai being rather ambiguous. But they may 
fairly be taken, in general, as a protest against in- 
stability of character. The Galatians, Paul says, 

^Zahn thinks that Isaiah ixiii. 7-9 was in Paul’s mind. 
A better parallel would be 1 Kings xxi. 20. 


were all right so long as they had their Apostle's 
sti'ong influence bearing upon them. But when that 
was withdrawn, they relapsed. Their religion was 
too much a matter of assobiation and companionship. 

It is some credit to be influenced by a good man. 
Susceptibility to a fine character and admiration for 
a strong nature should count for much. But this 
ought to produce eventually a strength of personal 
conviction which can staml by itself, and such a result 
is the aim of every influential man. He seeks to 
create not adherents of his own opinion but continual 
followei's of the truth. Genuine religion must be 
more than an enthusiastic devotion to the person of 
anyone who fii'st impresses us with a sense of the 
reality of God. However powerful may lie the im- 
pression he makcN, faith must strike its roots deeper 
than personal admiration or the acceptance of an- 
other’s lead. Othcrwihc our character simply becomes 
an cello of the last strong personality with wliom we 
have been thrown in contact ; and as a strong influ- 
ence is not always identical with a wise and sound 
impulse, the character lacks any steadfast and con- 
tinuous princijile. This, says Paul, is not good 
(Gal. vx. 8 and 7). 

The twofold province of self-deception, in relation 
to the wrofigdoing (a) of others, and (6) of one.self. 

(а) Aft(‘r speaking of the duty of Christian for- 
giveness, Paul sharply adds a word against the danger 
of censoriousness. If a man think himself to he 
aomething, when he is nothing, he deceives ((f>p€va^ 
irara) himself. If he prides himself upon his own 
integrity, in contrast to the stained and broken char- 
acter of a brother, he is making an immense mistake. 
He is the dupe of his own folly. It is self-deception 
to plume oneself upon being holier than one's neigh- 
bour. That is only to feed one's vanity, which is an 
empty nothing. It is an entire delusion, says Paul, 
for the religious man to entertain a lofty self-esteem, 
or to foster a sense of his own exceeding merit by 
dwelling censoriously upon the lapses of his brethren. 

(б) Similarly, with regard to a man’s own wrong- 
doing. Be not deceived TrXavdaOe), the Apostle 
insists ; no pretences will prevent the law of retribu- 
tion overtaking a man, for all his fine words and posi- 
tion. Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
redp . — James Moffait. 

THE REINCARNATION OF CHRIST 

* My little children, of whom I travail in birtli again until Christ 
be formed in you.’— Gal. iv. ig. 

In dealing with the Galatians, St. Paul was dealing 
with a distinct decline from the faith as he had 
preached it to them. The Apostle uses every means 
of persuasion in order to recall them to their allegi- 
ance, not to himself but to his Master and theira, to 
whom they had plighted themselves. The very form 
of the sentence suggests mingled rebuke and appeal 
There is a sting in that word * again,* a sting of un- 
availing love for Paul, a sting of rebuke lor them. 

I. St. Paul’s sorrow and panic of fear has had many 
subsequent illustrations in the history of the ChurcL 
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Many like Pliable have started with Chi-istian in the 
new way, and turned back at the first obstacle. The 
passion of Christ and the passion of* Christ’s servants 
will not be over till there oe evidence of perseverance 
unto the end, till Christ be formcxl in them, and they 
grow up into the full stature of Christ. 

II. This is the gi'eat Christian task — 

Though Christ a thousand times in Bethlehem be born 

But not within thyself, thy soul sliall be forlorn ; 

The (’ross of Gol jotha thou lookest to in vain 

Unless within tliyself it be set up again. 

This is the eternal truth of all mysticism. This is 
also the essential meaning of the great solemn act in 
Holy Communion. It stands for a far deeper mystery 
and H more wondrous miracle than transubstantiation, 
the changing of the bread into the actual body of 
our Ivord. Not that the bread is changed into the 
body or Christ in the Real Presence, but that we who. 
eat the flesh of the Son of Man are changed spiritually, 
and the vtTy Christ is formed in us. This is the pur- 
pose of the Sacrament, and the purpose of the faith 
itself, till for each of us it is no longer I but Christ 
that liveth in me. 

III. This is the goal, hut it is not to be postponed 
and put away by us as some far-off event that may 
be looked for in the future. It is a present task. 
Would we know the method of attempting the task? 
It is a simple secret. The practical working of it for 
us is that we bring every thought into subjection to 
the obedience of Christ. A practical implication of 
this high doctrine, and one which suggests duty, and 
responsibility, is that Christians are Christ’s repre- 
sentatives on earth. Are we in any vital sense 
stating the case for the King ? — Hugh Black, Edin- 
burgh Sermons, p. 22. 

lliSKKRKNCEH. — IV. 19. — S. A. Tipple, Th$ Admiring Guest , 
p. 60. IV. 20. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 270 ; ibid. 
(6th Series), vol. i. p. 206. IV. 21. — Ibid, vol, viii. p. 63. 
IV. 21-31. — Ibid. vol. x. p. 23. IV. 22-31.— (4th Series), 
vol. ii. p.' 96. IV. 24. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. ii. No. 69. 
IV. 26. — A. P. Stanley, Canterhunj Sermons, p. 344. Ex- 
positor (6th Series), vol. ii. p. 164 ; ibid. (6th Series), vol. vii. 
p. 133. IV. 26, — John Hunter, Christian hVorld Pulpit, vol. 
xliii, p. 24. F, Horton, ibid. vol. Ixxviii. p. 225. IV. 
28. — C. Bradley, Faithful Teaching, p. 1. IV. 29. — J. Kcble, 
Sermons for Lent to Passiontidc, p. 298. Expositor (6th Series), 
vol. i. p. 17 ; ibid. vol. vi. p. 336. IV. 30. — R. W, Church, 
Village Sermons (3rd Series), p. 93. 

BONDAGE AND FREEDOM 

• So then, brethren, we are not children of the bondwoman, 
but of the free.’— G al. iv. 31. 

In this Epistle St. Paul carries our thoughts back to 
the pathetic scenes, associated with the names of 
Hagar and Ishmael. It is a beautiful story, and St 
Paul finds in it spiritual significance. The two 
women in the story are, he tells us, the two covenants, 
the old and the new. Hagar represents all that 

f eathers round Mount Sinai, all that mass of Jewish 
ai^ and ritual which had grown up in the coui^ of 
centuries and upon which the Pharisaic mind laid 
such great and resolute emphasis. Sarah is symbolical 


of all that comes by promise, all that takes the place 
of the first covenant, all that is after the Spirit and 
not after the flesh. In otiier words, Ishmael, the son 
of the hanuinaid, stood %r Judaism ; Isaac, the son 
of the frcewoinan, stood for the Christian kingdom. 

I. Israel’s Bondage. — We know how the word 
‘ bondage ’ grated on Jewish eai*s. ‘ We be Abra- 
ham’s seed, and have never yet been in bondage to 
any man,* was the angry i*eply to our Lord on one 
memorable occiLsion. None the less, bondage there 
was, besitles the worst and supreme bondage of sin — 
bondage which the Israeli tish mind could not really 
forget or ignoie, whatever Israelitish pride might 
pretend. Thei'e was tin* bondage of a foreign yoke. 
Homan soldiers had their garrison in Jerusalem. A 
Homan tribunal had jKjwer over life and death. 
Homan agents levied the imperial taxes, Roman 
jienalties were inflicted on evildoei-s. Jerusalem was 
indeed ‘in bondage with her children/ and in this 
passage St. Paul may well have been thinking of her 
political degradation in addition to her spiritual 
misery. And over against this bondage was the f ree- 
dom of the city beyond the grave, the city into which 
the Messiah would gather all His elect, the city of 
which all believei’s were already citizens, the city 
which should hereafter be manifested in all her splen- 
dour. Yes! the end was to be the victory of the 
Church of the Messiah, just as in old days Savah hnd 
been successful in expelling Ha^ar, and Isaac had 
been preferred to Ishmael. But for awhile the ante- 
cedents of that victory must he borne with Hagar 
in her exultation had insulted Sarah; Judaism now 
persecuted Christianity. But this persecution should 
not leist. Its i^ues were foretold in the fate ot 
Hagar. 

II. Christian Freedom. — ‘ Children ... of the 
free.’ ‘ Children of the freewoman * I That is the 
grand claim which St Paul puts forwaixl for Chi i^tian 
believers. Tliat is the claim which the world so 
often refuses to admit. ‘ Leave your doctrinal im- 
prisonment,* it says, ‘ and walk in the path of mental 
and spiritual liberty.* What shall we say in answer ? 
There is no doubt a sense in which we may all admit 
— may be thankful and proud to admit — our bond- 
age. More than once does St Paul himself express 
and testify to it. ‘ Paul a bondservant of Jesus 
(’’hrist' ‘ Paul a bondservant of God.* To such a 
bondage our Saviour Himself invites us. ‘Take My 
yoke upon you and learn of Me.* But the acceptance 
of this bondage brought with it redemption from 
bitter and humiliating subjection. To be the servant 
of Christ — crucified, risen, a.scended — was to be free 
indeed. The Apostle was thinking of the old dis- 
pensation. Yet what he says surely has its message 
for oui-selves. The Gospel of Christian freedom never 
grows old. The Christian claim to bring freedom is 
as valid to-day as in the first century, '^le immediate 
application of St Paul’s phraseology is' indeed to the 
past rather than to the present : but it is capable of 
application to the present For ^ what was, in its 
essence, the bondage which St. Paul teared, and from 
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which the Gospel promised escape ? Was it not the 
bondage which came from imperfect communion with 
God ? Until a man was brought into the closest 
union with the Almighty and Eternal, he was not 
free with the liberty of an accepted and obedient son. 
He was till then in the position of Ishmael. He had 
till then not i*ealised and appropriate the calling of 
Is&ac. And we too — except we are in communion 
with God through the mediation of Christ — are chil- 
dren of bondage. It is the restoration of that com- 
munion through the Redeemer’s cross which brings 
true emancipation. We ourselves could not have 
earned it It is only by our unity with our Saviour 
that we gain it. In Christ we are of the lineage of 
the free woman. Out of Him we are (as it were) of 
the family of Hagai* the Egyptian. 

III. The Tyranny of Evil. — We need to remember 
what a diead tyranny evil is, what an appalling curse 
it is, what fearful mischief it can do. It can effect 
our everlasting ruin. We need to bear in mind what 
it meant for the world in old days, before the Incar- 
nation and Passion, before the price was paid and the 
ransom achieved. It meant nothing less than this — 
that there was a measure of severance between man 
and God, an awfnl fact separating in p\rt the two, a 
terrible heritage preventing and forbidding the joy 
of perfect intercommunion. Man had fallen. What- 
ever the circumstances of that fall, there it was — and 
its issues were, humanly speaking, irremediable. But 
the Son of God came and, gathering all that life into 
Himself, made atonement. He broke the power of 
Satan and rescued man from a slavery which was 
binding him ever tighter and tighter, which was drag- 
ging him down ever lower and lower, which was crush- 
mg him ever more and more completely. Before 
Christ the history of the world is, broadly speaking, 
the history of a disaster culminating in a collapse 
which those who beheld it might well think to be 
irretrievable. After Christ the history of the human 
race is in the main the history of a gradual recovery, 
though of a recovery which has been broken into by 
periods of daik and hideous faithlessness. And the 
crucial question for us is, Are we the children of that 
disaster or of that recovery, of the handmaid or of 
the freewoman ? 

limitations and freedom 

* We are not children of the bondwoman, but of the free.’— 

Qal. IV. 31. 

* Where the spirit of the Lord ie, there is liberty.’— 2 Cor. 111. 

17* 

Christian liberty does not mean the right to do as 
we like. It is strictly limited. Bishop Westcott 
wi*ote, ^True ffeedom is not license to do what you 
like, but power to do what you ought 

I. Limited by Want of Power. — Our freedom is 
limited by want of power. Whether it be in physical 
or temporal or spiritual power, the extent of our 
freedom is limited by the extent of our power. There 
is no such thing as real freedom without power. 
There is no such thing as absolute freedom without 
almighty power. What is the use of my being free 
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to do anything, if I have power to do nothing? 
Would it not be well for us to seek power rather than 
search fruitlessly for a false freedom ? The power wb 
need most is the power over our corrupt, sinful nature. 
‘ I see another law in my members, warring against 
the law of my mind, and bringing me into captivity 
to the law of sin which is in my members,’ is not the 
experience of one man only. Where aie we to seek 
for power? ‘Ye shall receive power from on high.* 
We need the power of the Holy Ghost within us. 

‘ Where the spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty,’ and 
nowhere else in the world is there true liberty. 

II. By the Extent of our Knowledge. — But our 

freedom is also limited by the extent of our know- 
ledge. No one can be absolutely free without perfect 
knowledge. What is the use of having the liberty 
to do what you like if you do not know whether you 
will like it when you have done it, and have scarcely 
any means of knowing what to choose to do ? Whei-e 
are we to get this knowledge ? ‘ When He, the Spirit 

of Ti'uth, is come, He will guide you into all truth 
. , . and He will show you things to come.* Vou 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free. ‘ Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty.’ When a man or woman is endowed with 
power from on high, when a man or woman is filled 
with the Spirit of Truth, He will guide him or her 
into all truth. Then you have something like real 
liberty. ‘ Not license to do what you like, but }^wer 
to do what you ought.* 

III. By the Strength of our Will. — There is 
another limitation — the strength and stability of our 
will. Even the powerful and the wise are limited in 
freedom by their wills. How many a man, for 
instance, has the power and the means of providing a 
jjiappy home for himself, and knows full well the 
immense benefit of a happy home-life, and yet he does 
not have it because he has not control over his will. 
He has not the will to cairy out what he has other- 
wise the power to do, and what he knows he would 
be the happier for doing. Under the same heading 
I may include the limitations of our desires. 

It is only by doing God’s will that we can accom- 
plish anything, only by attuning our wills to His. 

CHRISTIAN LIBERTY 

‘ The liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free.’— Oal. v. i. 
What is ‘ liberty ? ’ Obedience to oneself ; obedience 
to a law which is written in a man’s own heai-t If 
I obey myself, and myself is not a right self, it is, 
indeed, * lioeriy,* but, being a bad liberty, it becomes 
‘ licentiousness ’. If I obey a law outside me, and the 
law within me is opposed to that outer law which I 
oliey, the act I do may be quite right, and the onl^ 
right one, but my obedience is not ‘liberty,’ it is 
compulsion ; it is bondage. Liberty is when the 
outer law and the innei* law are the same, and both 
are good. Christ made that agreement possible by 
His Cross. The Holy Ghost makes that agreement 
a fact by His operation in the heart. Self is never 
liberty, because self and God are two principles which 
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must unite before a pei'son can be free ; and a sinful 
life never combines the two. Let us see how Christ 
^ives * liberty,’ and what that ‘liberty* is. We will 
look at it from .three |)oinls of view, 

L Liberty from the Past. — Every one has a past 
which fettei-s him. There are things in your life 
which you can scarcely dare to look W-k upon, and 
when you do they shackle you. You feel that so 
long as those things are thei-e, it is of little or no use 
to set about and try to live a better life. No future 
can undo them. Now, ju.st to meet all this — the 
Cross of Christ having cancelled all the guilt, and 
paid all the penalty — the moment a man really be- 
lieves, and accepts his pardon, he is cut off from all 
his sinful past ! It is placed ‘ behind God’s back It 
is ‘ cast into the depths of the sea *. It is as though 
it had never been. He may start quite afresh. No 
slmdow, no fear, need conf^e up from the years that 
are gone. He stands a liberated man ! Now he can 
go — as Chiist’s freed man — with a spring — to better 
things to come. The God of his fear has been turned 
into the God of his love 1 And that is ‘ libei*ty * from 
the past * wherewith Christ hath made us fr^ ’ — the 
purchase of His cross, the gift o( His throne. 

II. Liberty from the Present. — Now look to the 
* liberty* from the present. If I have I’eceived Christ 
into my heai-t. I am a pardoned man, I am a happy 
man, and I know and feel that I owe all my happi- 
ness to Him — therefore I love Him ; I cannot choose 
but love Him ; and my first desire is to please Him ; to 
follow Him ; to be like Him ; to be with Him. And 
all the while there is a power working in me which is a 
great Liberator. He breaks chains for me. He opens 
doors for me. He emancipates me from the thraldom 
of the world — its habits, its opinions, its sneers, its 
j udgments. He gives me an independence and a man I i- 
ness which is my strength. And I know no other bond 
but His, which is the dearest to me in all the world, and 
that is liberty 1 And then see to what I am ndmitted. 
I can go into the presence of God. I can consult 
Him in every difficulty, and confess to Him every 
thought, and know it is forgiven then and there. I 
am free to His nu'rcy-seat. I am free to His court. 
All the promises are mine. Oh, what a * liberty ’ is 
this I What is all this earth can give, by the side of 
that bl(*sscd feeling? This is tne present liberty 
wherewith Christ has made His people fi'ee. 

III. Liberty from the Future. — And what of the 
future ? A vista running up to glory I But are 
there no dark places ? Chiefly in the anticipation. 
When tliey come they will bring their own escapes 
and their own balances. But my future — be it what 
it may — is all covenanted. Christ has told me not 
to l)e anxious about it. And I can never doubt Him. 
He has undertaken for me in everything. He will 
nei'er leave me. He will be at my side all the way, 
and my path and my heart are both quite free 1 I 
am quite free from irti my future. To die will be a 
very little thing. The grave cannot hold me. He 
has been through, and opened the door the other side. 
It is only a very short passage ! quite light ! all safe I 


What a ‘ liberty ’ is here I The past — gone ; the 
present — safety, peace, love ; the future — sure ! 

Rufkrknces. — V. 1. — James Vaughan, Fifty Sermirm (9th 
Series), p. 22. J. G. Rooers, Chridian World Pulpit^ vol. 1. 
p. 8. K. M. Geldart, EcIuxm of Trath^ p. 105. J. G. Rogers, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlix. p. 406. H. Allen, Penny 
Pulpit, No. 1618, p. 8.39. B. J. Snell, The Virtue of 
Gladness, p. 1.53, H. H^oodcock, Sermon Outlines {I Series), 
p. 82. VV. F. Taylor, Chridiun World Pulpit, vol. lix. p. 334. 
J. C. M. Hellevv, Sermons, vol. iii. p. 274. G. A. Sowter, From 
Heart to Heart, p. 194. H. Wace, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. lix. p. .‘138. V. 2-6. — Expositor (4th Series), vol. viii. p. 
360. V. 5. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxi. No. 1228. Dins* 
dale T. V'oung, The Gospel of the Left Hand, p. 71. V. 6. — 
J. Iveraoii, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvii. p. 342. R. W. 
Hiley, A Year's Sermons, vol. iii. p. 55. A. P. Stanley, 
CanUrhunj Sermons, p. 205. W, P. Paterson, Christian World 
Pulpit, \ v»l. liv. p. 310. Bishop Bethell, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 
307. J. Ivorach, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 1. p. 202. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxvi. No. 1653 ; vol. xxii. No. 1280, 
and vol. xxix. No. 1750. J. M. Gibbon, Christian Wmld 
Pulpit, vol. Ixx. p. 265. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture — Galatians, p. 136. 

HINDRANCES 

* Who did hinder you that ye should not obey the truth ? ’ — 
Gal. V. 7. 

This text is a convenient motto for a sennon devoted 
to a disc ussion of some of the things that prevent 
and hinder men from embratting the Christian life 
to-day. 

I. The Inconsistency of Christians. — Theie are 
objections raised on the score of other people ; or, 
to put the matter quite bluntly, men find a genuine 
hindrance in the way of their acceptance of Christ 
and the Christian life in the inconsistent and un- 
worthy lives that so many profe.ssing Christians live. 
Bcmember these two things : — 

(1) If you wish to deal quite honestly by the 
Christian faith, you have no right to judge it by 
the unwoi thy lives of some who profess it; you must 
judge it by the account it gives of itself in the New 
Testament — you must judge it by Clirist Himself. 

(2) Considerations about other people ought not 
in any way to affect your pei*soiial relations to Jesus 
( hrist The relation between Christ and you is 
a purely pei*sonal and iudividual one. No third 
person can intervene. Christ makes a certain claim 
upon you. What are you going to do with Christ ? 
Are you going to do your dutj^ This man’s sins 
and that man s failures are (]uite beside the point. 
Religion is a personal business. Every man shall 
bear his own huiden, whatsoever it be 

But, in addition to these difficulties caused by 
others, a great many people find hindrances in things 
personal to themselves. 

II. Personal Unworthiness. — Many people find 
a terrible hindrance in a vivid sense of personal 
unworthiness. I am constantly meeting with people 
who, when urged to accept Christ and embrace 
the Christian life, object tnat Hhey are not good 
enough'. If you 4 * 00 !, like John Bunyan, that your 
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heart is just a sink of iniquity, if the sense of your 
own guilt pinches you sore, then resolve to do what 
he (lid. " ‘My case being desperate,’ he writes, ‘I 
thought with myself, 1 can but die; and if it must 
be so, it shall i^nce be said that such a one died at 
the foot of Christ in prayer * Yes ; if your case is so 
desperate, then make u|> yuiir mind that if die you 
must, you will die at the foot of Christ’s cross. But 
no sinner has yet died there. 

III. Intellectual Difficulties. — Many find intel- 
lectual dipiculties about jioints of Christian faith 
an almost xnsaperahle harrier, I meet in the course 
of my ministry with many such. In olden days 
Chur^es laid considerable stress upon dogma and 
d(jctrine, and many found in these tilings a genuine 
hindrance to faith. But theological difficulties need 
no longer be a hinc^rancc. For the most noteworthy 
difference between the Christianity of to-day and the 
Christianity of fifty yearn ago is the change of em- 
phasis. Fifty yeai-s ago men felt that religion was 
bound up with belief in certain theological doctrines ; 
since then there has been a movement back to Christ, 
and men to-day recognise that religion consists in 
the personal adhesion of the sinner to the Saviour. 

IV. The Responsibility of Confession. — Others 
make a hindrance, or rather find a hindrance, in the 
sense of the tremendous responsibility attaching 
to an open confession of Christ People say, ‘ I 
am afraid of undertaking the Christian life. My 
life will be scrutinised so closely, and I shrink from 
the po^ibility of bringing di.scredit upon the name 
of Christ’ Now, up to a point, that is a legitimate 
iind healthy feeling. We do take upon ourselves 
a great responsibility when we confess the name of 
Christ You say it is a serious thing confessing 
Christ Yes, it is; but is it not a more serious 
thing not to confess Him? 

And remem l)er this — Christ never calls us to a 
duty without giving us the needed strength. ‘My 
grace,^ He says to every one who shrinks from the 
responsibility, ‘My grace is sufficient for thee.* Do 
not therefore let the thought of the solemn respon- 
sibility that will rest upon you hinder you from ac- 
cepting the Christian life. — J. D. Jones, Elims of 
Life, p. 107. 

IIbkerencks. — V. 7* — F. B. Cowl, Preacher' a Magazine, 
Tol. xvii. p. 238. H. ^Melyill, Penny Pulpit, No. 1561, p. 
121/ V. 8. — A. Rees, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 
140. Expositor (4th Series), vol. vii. p. 471. V. 10. — Ibid, 
(5th Series), vol. ix. p. 108. 

THE OFFENCE OF THE CROSS 

Gal. V. II. 

One thing which marks the ministry of Paul is how 
ho lovingly yearned over the Jewa It is when we 
remember that deep longing that we realise what the 
cross meant for Paul. For the great stumbling-block 
of faith to the Jews — the offence that made the Gos- 
pel of Christ smell rank to them — was, as our text 
indicates, the cross. Now I want to make a little 
plainer to you why the cross was an offence to the 


Jews, and to put things in such a way that you may 
see at once that the same causes are operative still. 

I. First, then, the cross was offensive to the Jews 
just because it blighted all their hopes. It shattered 
every dream they ever dreamed ; every ideal that ever 
glimmered on them. They had prayed for and had 
areamed of their Messiah, and He was to come in 
power as a conqueror. Then in the place of that 
triumph, there comes Calvary. In place of the Christ 
victorious, Christ crucified. If I know anything about 
the ideals men cherish now, and about the hopes that 
are regnant in ten thousand hearts, they are as anta- 
gonistic to the cross as was the Jewish ideal of Messiah. 
Written across Calvary is sacrifice; written across 
this age of ours is pleasure. 

II. The cross" was an offence to the Jew b cause it 

swept away much that they took a pride in. If thej*e 
was any meaning in Calvary at all some of their most 
cherished things were valueless. The Jews were pre- 
eminently a religious people, and this is always one 
peril of religious people. It is to take the things 
that lead to God and let the heart grow centied upon 
them. And to-day has that offence of the cross 
ceased ? I say that this is still the offence of Calvary, 
that it cuts at the root of so much that we are proud 
of. / 

III. But again, the cross was an offence to the 
Jews because it obliterated national distinctions. It 
levelled at one blow those social barriers that were 
of such untold worth in Jewish eyes. Now I would 
not have you imagine for a moment that Christ dis- 
regards all personal distinctions. ’Fhere is always 
some touch, some word, some discipline, that tells of 
an individual understanding. But spite of all that, 
and recognising that, I say that this is the ‘scandal ’ 
of the cross, that there every distinction is obliterated,^ 
and men must he saved at last or not at all. — G. H. 
Mokiuson, The Wings of the Morning, p. 277. 

THE STUMBLING-BLOCK OP THE CROSS 

Gal. V. II (R.V.). 

W HAT a favourite term of Paul’s was this : ‘ the cross ! * 
How he revelled in that phrase ! Paul’s conception 
of ‘ the cross * has perhaps nevci* been better formulated 
than by the great and saintly Bishop Andrewes when 
he said memorably, ‘ Christ did nail with Himself on 
the cross the sins of the whole world *. By ‘ the 
cross ’ Paul ever means nothing less than the atoning 
death of our Lord Jesus ('hrist. ‘Then hath the 
stumbling-block of the cross \yeei\ done away,’ he cri( d. 
A slanderous report had been raised concerning Paul’s 
preaching. Paul’s answer to the slander is that he is 
still bearing the opprobrium of the man who proai hes 
‘ the cioss’. The stumbling-block of the ci’oss is not 
done away. 

I. What is ‘the stumbling-block of the cross’? 
A stumbling-block is something which causes difficulty, 
creates irritetion, evokes resentment. Di*. Best trans- 
lates the expression * the snare of the cross ’. Now 
wherein lies the supreme difficulty, the snare, the 
scandal, of preaching Christ crucified as the one way 
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of salvation ? (1) ‘ The cross * is an awful manifesta- 
tion of human sin. Sin is one of the words we must 
not drop out of our ecclesiastical speech. (2) The 
cross shows the cost of human redemption. Man was 
in bondage. What was the price of his release ? 
Here is the answer Hhe cross*. (3) The cross is so 
exclusive a method of salvation. That was a great 
part of the stumbling-block in PauTs preaching of the 
cross. Salvation in its largest definition is procured 
only by the cross of Christ Still that truth is re- 
sented. (4) The cross saves apart from intellectuality. 

It is through the strait gate of intellectual renuncia- 
tion that we must come to salvation. (6) The cross 
saves urespective of human merit. (6) The cross is 
so incredible a mode of salvation. We hear much of 
the science of comparative religions, and it is in many 
respects a valuable science ; but its studies never dis- 
cover such a method of salvation as ‘the cross’. 
This is the sole prerogative of Christianity. (7) 
The cross makes tremendous demands. It lays a 
terrific moral obligation upon us. 

II. When is ‘the stumbling-block of the cross’ 
done away? (1) It is done away when we maintain 
other ways of salvation. (2) The stumbling-block 
of the cross is done away when we make the cross 
merely a ritualistic sign. (3) When we preach the 
cross without the atonement we do away with the 
stumbling-block of the ci’oss. (4) They do away with 
the stumbling-block of the cross who ignore its claims. 
(6) The stumbling-block of the cross is gloriously done 
away when we accept its appeal. Say we with the 
saintly Leighton : ‘ The whole world in comparison 
with the cross of Christ is one grand impertinence. — 
Diksdat.e T. Young, The Enthusiasm of Ood, p. 47. 

References. — V. 11. — Spurgeon, SermoiUj vol. Ixiv. No. 
2594. W, M. Clow, The Cross in Christian Experience^ p. 115. 

V. 13. — Bishop Creighton, University and Other Sermons, p. 

71. V. 14. — Expositor (4th Series), vol. ix. p. 343; ihid, 
(6th Series), vol. x. p. 277. 

CHRISTIAN MORALITY 

•This I say then, Walk in the Spirit, and ye shall not fulfil the 
lust of the flesh.^-— Gal. v. i6. 

I. The chief feature of St Paul’s teaching in reference 
to morality was its positiveness. 

There are two ways to meet and deal with every 
vice : one is to set to work to destroy it ; the othei’ 
is to overwhelm and stifle it with its opposite virtue. 
The former is the negative, and the latter the positive 
method. There can be no doubt about St, Paul’s 
way. To the poor Galatian, fighting with his fleshly 
lusts, he does not set a course of stem repres- 
sion, but rather points him to a life of positive en- 
deavour, to do something opposite: ‘Walk in the 
Spirit, and — then — The Apostle laid hold on one 
of the noblest methods of the treatment of humanity 
— one that he had gained most directly from his 
Lord. Thes(? two methods of treatment, the negative 
and the positive, present themselves to us in all the 
other problems of life besides morality, emd men 
choose Tbetween them. A man is beset with doubts, 
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perhaps about the very fundamental truths of Chris- 
tianity. lie ma^ attack all objections in turn, and 
at last succeed in proving that Christianity is not 
false. That is negative. Or, he may gather about 
him the evidences of what his religion has done, and 
sweep away all his doubts, with the deep and com- 
plete conviction that Chiistianity is true. That is 
positive, and that is better. If you have a friend 
who believes an eiTor, for his sake, and for your own, 
deal with him positively and not negatively. Do not 
try to disprove his error ; rather try to make what 
you know to be Truth living and convincing; force 
it home upon his life ; let him hear it in your voice, 
see it in your face, feel it in your whole life. Thus 
make it claim its true kinship with the truth. 

II. 'rhroughout the New Testament there is nothing 

mon^ beautiful than the perfectly clear way in which 
the positive culture of human chaiacter is ado])ted 
and employed. The God of the New Testament, 
whose express imago and glory we i)ehold in the face 
of Jesus Christ, is not a God of re|)i e^slon, but a God 
whose Fatherhood is made so real thfit His holiness 
may lie reproduced in His children ; a God whose 
symbols are everything that is stimulating, everything 
that encourages and helps ; Who leads on H is children 
into that new life where sin becomes impossible, on 
an ever-ascemling pathway of growing Christliness. 
And this char.icter of the New restament, of Chris- 
tianity, is not in contradiction with the best aspira- 
tions of the human heart. Man is willing to exercise 
repression and self-sacrifice for a certain temporai’v 
purpose, to do some certain work — the world is full 
of self-sacrifice, of the suppression of desires, the re- 
straint of natural inclinations ; yet all the time there 
is a great human sense that not suppression but ex- 
pression is the true life. Seek, then, to give expression 
to your true, your nobler self, to strive after purity 
and holiness, and these lower passions will lose their 
hold. You will not so much have crushed the carnal 
as embraced the spiritual. You wdll be ‘walking in 
the Spirit,’ and so you will ‘not fulfil the lust of the 
flesh ’. Is not this Christ’s method ? ‘ Whosoever 

committeth sin is the servant of sin* ; but ‘Ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make you free'. 
It is the positive attainment, not the rr gativc sur- 
render; the self-indulgence of the highest, and not 
the self-surrender of the lowest — that is the great 
end of the Gospel. 

III. And yet there arises much in the teachings 
of our Lord, and in the whole spirit of Christianity, 
which -seems to contradict this conclu.sion. Has not 
the religion of Jesus alw'ays been called the very re- 
ligion of self-saCF ifice ? Is not self-surrender exalted 
into a virtue and crowned with glory, as it never was 
in any other faith? Tliat certainly is* true. But 
in Christ’s teaching self-saci ifice is always tempen-ary 
and provisional, merely the clearing the way tor the 
positive cultui-e and manifestation of those great 
results of spiritual life which he loved : the right hand 
to be cut oft*, the right eye to l^e plucked out ; morti- 
fication of the flesh, that the man may ‘enter into 
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Kfe\ The self-sacrifice of thh Christian is true in 
proportion as it copies the perfect pattern of the self- 
sacrifice of Christ. The Christian’s self-surrender is 
calk'd a beinp ‘crucified to the world* ; when, then, 

. we turn to Christ’s crucifixion we find the to 
that of the Christian man. See how the positive 
power shines through that, the most heroic of all 
sacrifices. It is not simply the giving up of some- 
thing, it is the laying hold of something too. He 
Who suffers is conquering fear by the power of a con- 
fident hope, a triumphant certainty. It is because 
He is walking in the Spirit that He is able so victori- 
ously not to fulfil the lust of the flesh. It is because 
He clung to His Father that He came strong out of 
Gethsemane. He do *s no sin, because of the com- 
pleteness of His infinite goodness. The way to get 
out of self-love is to love God. ‘ Walk in the Spirit, 
and ye shall not fulfil the lust of the flesh.* — Ihsiiop 
Phillip Brooks. 

Rkfkrenobs. — V. 16. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. v. p. 141 : 
ihtd, (6th Series), vol. x. p. 302. A. Maclaren, Expositions 
of Holy Scripture — Galatians, p. 153. V. 10, 17. — F. D. 
Maurice, Senmns, vol. i. p. 203. T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. 
It, p. 54. Expositor (4th Series), vol. ix. p. 180. 

THE FRUIT OF THE SPIRIT 

(For Whit-Sunday) 

* Thia I say then, Walk in the Spirit, and ye shall not fulfil the 
lust of tlie flesh. . . . But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, me k- 
ness, temperance.’— Gal. v. i6, 22, 23. 

Thesf: words may well suggest to us thoughts Idr 
Whit-Sunday. We are reminded to-day of the 
spiritual life, and the Divine Author of it; we are 
reminded of the coming of the Holy Ghost, and of 
the grace, virtue, ami power which He gave to those 
who received Him. We are reminded to-day that it 
Is the abiding presence of the Holy Ghost in the 
Church and in the heart of each believer that makes 
the Christian life. The Christian life is something 
far more than morality : it is the planting of the 
Divine life — man, it is the infusion of another and 
spiritual nature ; and St. Paul tells us here how that 
spiritual nature is shown and proved. Me brings 
us to this simple test, which I wish briefly to em- 
phiisise. 

I. That it is known by its fruits. It is never an 
easv thing to define spirituality or to say who is the 
spiritual man. You cannot tell how God j(;ins Him- 
self to the human soul and produces in wliat is natur- 
ally selfish, proud, pleasure-loving, greedy , and covetous 
the graces and Teelings which are the very opposite 
of all these. It is of no use discussing the philosophy 
of it ; it passeth understanding. The Apostle simply 
fastens m down to this : that it is known by its re- 
sults. ‘The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness,^ and the i*est. 
We are not on doubtful ground there. The spiritual 
man is one in whom the lusts of the flesh are held 
down by a higher power, who no longer loves with all 
the burning passion of his nature the things that can 
he seen, touched, and tasted, the things of the senses 


and appetite, the glitter, show, and gains of the 
material world, but who loves best and desires most 
what Christ loved — goodness, purity, soul-beautj^, and 
likeness to God. The spiritual man has the mind of 
Christ. 

II. Where these fruits ai*e the Spirit of God is.’ 
We sometimes say, with our short-sighted and foolish 
limitations, that the Spirit of God never works except 
in those who have believed exactly in our way. We 
say, ‘ They must have been convicted and regenerated, 
and brought into the acceptance of certain articles of 
belief, before they can have any part in the spiritual 
helps which God gives*. But we only show our 
ignorant presumption when we talk in that wav. 
God refuses to be bound down by our little plans and 
schemes. The heart of the Eternal is larger than all 
the creeds. And though He only gives His spirit in 
all its fulness and power to those who cling to Christ 
in earnest faith, lie does not withhold it altogetlua* 
from others. Where you find in men and women 
something that is far higher than the sensual and 
animal ; where there is coinage and .self-forgetfulnes.s, 
and patience in sorrow, and compa.ssion and tender- 
ness towards others, and pure thoughts and striving 
after nohler things, there you may be sure that God 
has not loft Himself without witness. These are the 
gifts of His good Spirit ; they cannot come from any 
other. No more can all these graces grow where God 
is not than grapes can grow on thom-bushos and ligs 
on thistles. The fruits of the Spirit are thcsi*, and 
only the Spirit can produce them — love, joy, peuee, 
long-sufiering, gentleness, and goodness. 

HI. It is only where these fruits of the Spirit are 
that thei e is any real understanding of Divine thing.s. 
St. Paul is always claiming for the Spiritual man 
superior discernments, claiming for him the power of 
judging all things, claiming for him joys whicli are 
unknown to others. But this power is not a thing 
of the intellect: it is a perception of the heart. It 
is where love, long-suffering, and gentleness are found 
that the things of God are undei’stood. — J G. (iiiKKN- 
HouGH, The Mind of Christ in St. Paul, p. 212. 

THE CONFLICT WITH SIN 
* For the flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit against 

the flesh : and these are contrary the one to tne other ; so 

that ye cannot do the Usings that ye would.’— G al. v. 17. 

Whokvkr knows anything of the nature of his own 
heart would expert that the presence and the claiin 
of good would immediately stir up the opposition 
and the virulence of evil. The fact is, that until 
there is some good, there can be no conflict at all. 
You, then, who feel your conflicts — you to whom the 
inner life is an agitation little guessed by those who 
see only the assumed calmness of a shallow surface — 
you, who wake up every morning to fight again and 
again the old battle cf yesterday — you, Vho are to 
yourselves not as one nature, but two — not two, but 
many — and all an*ayed against all — lift up your head 
out of the dust of that blinding fight, lift up your 
head, and rejoice I And it will be a groat help to 
you, if you thus lay down at once, with yoii^iNolt, that 
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the conflict is not an accident, but a necessity — not 
exceptional in your case, but an univei'sal rule, that 
it is the very condition of a Chnstian s calling, and a 
part of the Christian's inheritance ; it is the &idge of 
discipleship, it is the fellowship of Jesus. 

I. In this Warfare there is, at least for a long time, 
a singular balance. Look, for instance, at the exact 
intention of the text, ‘The flesh lusteth against the 
Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh' — i,e, the 
natural or carnal part of a renewed man puts forth 
•trorg desires against the spiritual pai-t, and the 
spiritual part puts forth strong desires against the 
natural amd carnal part — and ‘ these are contrary ’ — 
lie, as the original Greek word is — ‘ lie over against 
the other, so that ye cannot do the things that ye 
would ^ Which way? Cannot do the good things 
you would, because of the carnal part? Or, cannot 
do the evil things you would, because of the spiritual 
part ? Which ? Certainly both. Chiefly the latter. 
You cannot do the bad things you would, because of 
the resistance or the prohibition of the spiritual taste 
that is in you. Whether you adopt this view or not 
— and it would not be well to view it thus always — 
you will certainly be right to recognise always, very 
plainly and very absolutely, the two distinct natures 
or powers whicn now are in you as a regenerate man. 
Do not extenuate the sin because of the grace, and do 
not disparage the grace because of the sin. 

II. A Double Danger. — Here lies a double danger, 
and the path runs narrow between two precipices. 
A few say very presumptuously, and with awful 
speciousness, ‘ Because of the grace that is in me, I 
am no longer a sinner ; I must not pray as a sinner, 
I must not f(‘el as a sinner *. Very many more, with 
a most unfilial timidity, and a most unscriptural 
reason, say, ‘ Because I have so much sin in me, there 
can be no grace ; I cannot believe that, being what I 
find myself I am a child of God \ Admit both, con- 
fess to both, act upon both. There is a side — oh, 
how dark I — all blackness. That is earth s side. 
Now turn the portrait, and see it under the falling of 
another light ‘ He that is born of God sinneth not ; 
but he that is liegotten of God keepeth himself, and 
that wicked one toucheth him not.' Christ in me — 
and that Christ in me is my being, I own no other, 
‘Christ in me the hope of glory*. ‘Know ye not, 
brethren, every one of you, that Christ is in you, ex- 
cept ye be reprobate ? ' And Christ in you, the king- 
dom of heaven is in yoa Now ye ai-e ‘ light in the 
Lord,' now ye ai-e holy, now ye are kings and priests, 
now ye are complete. How strange the paradox! 
How wide the contrast. Do you wonder at the aw- 
fulness of the conflict that goes on in a regenerate 
soul ? And He stands very near in whom that war- 
fare of yours is even now accomplished, and He says, 

‘ Be thou faithful unto the death, and I will give thee 
a crown of life I ' 


The Ten Virgine, p. 141. Bishop Bethell, Sermoniy vol. it p. 
390. ExpoeUar (6th Series), vol. vil p. 278. V. 18-25.— 
Ibid, vol. V. p. 300. V. 19. — Ibid. (4th Series), vol. lx. 
p. 193. 

THE SPIRITUAL BATTLE 

‘The works of the flesh ... the fmit of the Spirit*— G au v. 

19 and 22. 

Every human .heai*t is a battle-field whereon at some 
time or other flesh and spirit are locked in mortal 
strife, and the issues of the conflict are of the greatest 
importance. We see in the Epistle what are the 
results — whether flesh or spirit have the mastery. 
What a contrast there is presented to us in these 
few lines ! The works of the flesh against the 
fruit of the Spirit ! From the one the higher nature 
of man turns in utter abhorrence, while the other 
commends itself to God and man. 

I. Present-day Sins. — I think we must be arrested 
by the solemn and awful fact that some of the sins of 
which the Apostle speaks are with us to-day. We 
must admit that there is amongst us much idolatry, 
many factions and divisions, hatred, heresies, and 
envyings. Now that is a consideration of the gravest 
importance. Why is it the Church in the course of 
its two thousand years of existence has not done more, 
for although we rejoice over the triumphs of the 
Gospel, as we look round there must be a note of sor- 
row. Look at the darkness of Africa ! Look at the 
teeming millions of Asia still in the grip of heathen- 
ism I Nay, do not look so far. Look at Christen- 
dom itself, and one must admit that there is even in 
the Church of Christ much that makes the brain reel 
and the heart turn sick. 

How is this ? To answer this aright we must go 
back beyond the foundation of the Christian Church, 
and look at the life of the Founder. Jesus Christ was 
a Jew — a member of the mo.st abhorred nation of an- 
tiquity ; He never separated Himself from the nation to 
which He belonged ; He worshipped in the synagogue 
and the Temple ; He never wrote a volume of philo- 
sophy or a page of theology. What was the force 
that He put into the world ? He never originated a 
party ; He was not a master of a system ; yet He 
set in motion a force that has stood for two thousand 
years through a storm of persecution, and through 
all the great advancements and changes of passing 
ages, and still to-day is the greatest moral force of the 
world. What was the secret of it all ? His life was 
his theology ; He came bringing a higher conception 
of manhood and the Godhead ; a new reverence for 
God — the God of Love. 

IL Christianity in the World.— If thi.s is truly 
the secret of the power of Christ, so must it be the 
power of Christianity .in the world to-day. It is not 
in the customs of the Church j the power of the Chui'ch 
is in the lives of the men and women who are living 
as Christ did. The Church is the casket, the mtn 
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and women are the jewels ; the Church is the body, 
the individual lives of the members of the Church are 
the soul That is the thing we need to be reminded 


i, ot We are over-burdenecT with the idea of the de- 
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•irabilitj of great organisations, but it is the life that 
counts ; and as the life of the Christian is the power 
of the Chui*ch, so the lives of men and women should 
be the ultimate desire of the Church. Christianity is 
not the knowledge of Church history, but a true de- 
velopment of the joy and peace of the Christian 
spirit 

Organised Christianity has been considered better 
than individual Christianity. I do not say a word 
against organisations, but tbei‘e is a danger lest we 
think that organisation is an end in itself instead of 
being only a means to an end. If I am shown a won- 
derful machine, and, asking what does this machine 
produce, am told that it aoes not produce anything, 
out it works, I should say what a wonderful waste of 
energy. 

‘ They that are of Christ Jesus have crucified the 
flesh.* Ah, Paul, that is a cruel word 1 Yes, it is a 
cruel process this weeding out of the flesh that the 
Spirit may enter. I am thankful for that word. It 
seems to me that it has a great meaning for us. The 
death on the cross was a long, lingering agony, 
and I believe that the death of the flesh is a long, 
lingering agony also. What I plead tor is that 
we shomd take a definite step towards self-abnega- 
tion ; put self on the cross and let it die there. If 
we do not do so, are we wholly yielded to Christ ? 
That is the process which is the beginning of fruit- 
bearing — the fruit of the Spirit 

ENVYING 

Gal. V. 31. 

Biok asked an envious man that was very sad : What 
harm had befallen to him^ or what good had he- 
faUen to another man, — Bacon. 

Rsfekbncb. — V. 21.— Expositor (4th Series), vol. x. p. 200. 

JOY THE FRUIT OP THE SPIRIT 

* But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance.*— Gal. 

V. 22. 

Hers you have a rich cluster of the grapes of Eshcol, 
truly an earnest of our inheritance, a foretaste of 
heaven itself. We can but pluck one from the cluster 
to-day, for I want to speak to you upon this : the fruit 
of the Spirit is joy. 

I. In the first place, we must insist that joy is the 
firuit of the Holy Spirit It is quite true that joy is 
not the first-fruit of the Holy Spirit The first-fruit 
of the Holy Spirit is sorrow. But this is not the ul- 
timate end of the Holy Spirit : this is only like the 
cleansing of the cup before the wine is poui^ into it 
The sorrow may endure for a night, but in the morn- 
ing, the glad resurrection morning, the joy appeareth. 
Now many of us can witness to the truth of this. 
We have found out that His ways are ways of pleasant- 
ness, our religion is our recreation, our duty is our 
delight As an old writer has said : * Joy is one of 
those birds of paradise which, when man fell, was 
about to fly back to its native heaven, but God caught 
it in the silken nets of promise, and retained it to sing 
in the cage of a broken and a contrite heart 
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II. How is this fruit of the Spirit to be cultivated ? 
Because this fruit of the Spirit is a hot-house plant ; 
it does not flourish in the biting cold of indifference, 
nor amidst the howling winds of unbelief. How am 
I to have this fruit of tne Spirit ? (1) It ripens under 
the hearing of Gkxl’s Wora. It has something sub- 
stantial to rest upon, it is a fruit which has a root to 
it, it goes deep down into the revelation of God*8 
tiiith. But there is another way in which that 
joy is produced. It becomes even sweeter as you see 
others receiving the blessing. (8) Again, this joy is 
increased by prayer. 

III. There are some things which hinder this joy. 
(1) Sometimes the Christian loses his joy because his 
taste has been vitiated with other joys. (2) Directly 
you attempt to seek your own way, ^o\i lose this joy ; 
dii-ectly you are filled with self-ambition, self-thought, 
you lose this joy. 

IV. Mark where this joy aoides. It dwells between 
peace and love. Y ou can have no joy unless you have 
true love to God. And there must be peace with 
your brother man. 

V. What is the result of having this joy ? In the 
eighth chapter of Nehemiah, and in the tenth verse, 
you read : ‘The joy of the Lord is your strength.' 
(1) It is your strength in time of temptation. (2) It 
is a strength to you also in your work. — E. A Stuart, 
The Commumon of the Holy Ghost and other 
Sermons, vol. x. p. 41, 

References. — V. 22 . — T. F. Crosse, Sermons, p. 87. B. J. 
Snell, The Virtue of Olcdness, p. 73. Spurgeon, Sermons, voL 
xxvii. No. 1582, and vol. xxz. No. 1782 . Bishop Winnington- 
Ingram, A Mission of the Spirit, pp. 31, 52, 104, 135, and 171. 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. ix. p. 88 ; ibid, vol. x. pp. 120, 
125 ; ibid. (5th Series), vol. ix. p. 221 ; ibid. ( 6 th Series), vol. 
iv. p. 8 ; did. vol. v. p. 295. 

THE FRUIT OF THE SPIRIT 

* But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joj, peace, long-soffering, 

kindness, goodness, faithfulness, meekness, temperance.* 

— Gal. v. 22 , 23 (R.V.). 

Fruit is the spontaneous outcome of the life of the 
tree — its finished product Given a tree, one may 
confidently forecast the nature of the fruit. In like 
manner, the Spirit has its natural product : it yields 
fruit. And its fruit after its kind is in the graces of 
Christian character here set forth. If a man fail here, 
whatever else he may possess, he has no right to 
believe that he has the Spirit of God ; and if anyone 
have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of His. On 
the other hand, if those qualities are being produced 
in him, he need not mourn the absence of the moi’e 
showy and attractive gifts, or desire any further 
assurance of the presence of the Spirit with him. 

I. But a little reflection makes clear that the 
Apostle's words, far from bein^ forbidding, are 
actually most welcome and inspiring. This is the 
message they bring to U 5 : The life of a good man 
is through the Gospel, within the reach of all ; and 
that not as a more or less uncertain issue, but as 
a quite natural, one would say, inevitable resQlt. 
We are not saying thc^t none of these virtues are 
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produced in the life of them who know not^ or 
who deny Christ. The names of scores of whom 
we have 'heard or read, of some perchance whom 
we know, rise up as witnesses to the contrary. 
The great moral systems of the ancient world had 
profound influence. Among non-Christian peoples 
many virtues flourish. Their moral system lacks 
a dynamic. 

II. Moreover, the number of the virtues recited, 
and their seeming contrsudety, must not dismay. To 
possess the nine were to be a moral pix>digy indeed I 
It is just this, however, which St Paul sajrs is the 
natuml consequence of the life of the Spirit. He 
produces in us not one grace only, but all together. 
He says not ‘ fiiiits,’ as of many, as though the Tree 
of Life bore nine manner of fruits, appearing in nine 
different forms ; but * fruit,* as of one, of which these 
nine qualities are the constituent elements. Singly 
they may be found elsewhere, but in union one with 
another they form the fruit of the Spirit, the ripe 
product of tne Grospel of Christ 

III. Just in the manifestation of these characteristic 
virtues in their union does the world recognise the 
supremacy of the Christian religion. Do what it 
will, it cannot produce the like. — P. L Wiseman, 
Ood*s Garden^ p. 278. 

THE CHRISTIAN IDEA OP TEMPERANCE 
* The fmit of the Spirit ie . . . temperaiioe/~-OAL. v. as, 23 . 


self is the greatest victor *. (£) ' Temperance ’ must 

pervade speech. ( 6 ) Food is to* be brought always 
under this great rule. (7) * The fruit of the Spirit is 
. . . temperance* in respect of stioiig drink. The 
great question for Christians is as to the point to 
"which self-control in this matter must be carried. 
Each conscience must determine this for itself, and 
no man has a right to determine it for you. 

IL ‘ Temperance * is the inspiration of God alone. 
‘ The fruit of the Spirit * it ia God only can give 
man self-mastery. (1) If 'temperance* be a Divine 
inspiration, then it should be admired and encouraged 
because of its high and holy origin. (2) ‘ Temper- 
ance * being GkKl*s impartation, we should recognise 
Him whenever and wherever we see it (3) As 
‘ temperance * is the work of God, we should deplore 
its absence as a grief and dishonour to Him. (4) 
Seeing ‘ temperance * is of God and of God onW, do 
not attempt to separate it from Him. ( 6 ) Every 
form of self control is ' the fruit * of the Spirit 
Then of the Spirit let us seek it 

III. The 'Spirit* works 'temperance* by many 
agencies. ( 1 ) Not seldom He does it by our realisa- 
tion of the evil of intemperance. (2) By the study 
of Scripture the Spirit constantly imparts this lofty 
grace. ( 8 ) The Spirit uses the instmnientality of 
general literature to create ' temperance *. (4) The 

pulpit is a powerful agency of the Holy Spirit in this 
matter. ( 6 ) How wonderfully the Spirit uses prayer 
for the creation and development of this ' iruit * ! 


'Temperance* is a much misconceived ternt It 
greatly needs re-definition. It specially requires to 
w expounded in the light of Gi^. Let us engage 
ourselves with the distinctively Christian idea of 
temperance. Christian temperance is the only ade- 
quate and excellent temperance. 

I. ' Temperance ’ is a most inclusive quality. The 
Greek word means literally ' self-contrel * or ‘self- 
mastery *. In five New Testament instances out of 
six the word refers to the restraint of natural impulses. 
The Fathers limited the idea of the word far too 
much in one direction. CeiiAinly modems perpetrate 
similarly unfoitunate limitation in anothei' direction. 
The elders unduly restricted the reference of the 
word to sensual lusts ; we to-day too much refer it 
to strong drink. But ' temperate in all things * is 
the inspired word of Paul — yes, 'in all things', 
(1) This temperance must be applied to pleasures, 
treasures are choice gifts of Goa. But what many 
forget is that these are to be pruned and delimited, 
else they wieck the soul. ( 2 ) Duties should be sub- 
jected to the great Christian law of temperance. 
Self-control is required in regard to all duties. The 
end of life is not duty, but character. ( 8 ) So in the 
matter of gain, Mammonism is a nation*s deadly 
foe, and we need the remonstrance of Uuskin, in his 
Crown of Wild Olives, when he says: 'Only the 
nation gains true territory who gains itself*. (4) 
To temper this sublime rale of ' temperance * applies. 
An old Buddhist adage runs : ' One may conquer 
myriads of men in battle, but he who conquere him- 


Private and public intercession are the greatest of 
all moral forces. — Dinsdale T. Young, The En- 
thusiasm of Ood, p. 217. 

Rbpbrbnob8.-~V. 22 , 23.— Lyman Abbott, Christum World 
Pulpit, vol. Hi. p. 106. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Hol% 
Scripture — OtUatums, p. 162, 

‘ Temperance.'—GAU v. 23. 

Melanchthon told his students in his Postilla that 
his father, George Schwartzerd, was so extremely 
temperate that he ate of only one dish at table. 
Melanchthon used also to prai^^e the temperance of 
his gi*and-uncle, the famous Reuchlin, who drank 
habitually in his later years not wine or beer, but 
a kind of grape-water called lora. He thought that 
Reuchlin*s good health in advancing years was largely 
due to his moderation in food and drink. — (7. R. vol. 
XXIV. pp. 22 and 517 

Rbferenobb. — V. 23. — Expositor (4th Series), vol. x. p. 
116 ; ibid, (0th Series), vol. xii. p. 101. V. 24. — F. J. A. 
Hort, Village Semwns (2nd Series), p. 108. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xxi. No. 1239. V. 26. — T. Biuney, Penny 
Pulpit, ^ 0 , 1582, p. 49. d. Keble, Sermons for the Sundays 
After Trinity, p. 41. E. Baylev, Sermons on the Work and 
Person of the Holy Spirit, p. 38. Expositor (6th Series), vol. 
ixi p. 43. VI. 1.— H. AVoodcock, Sermon Outlines (Ist 
Senes), p. 30. Expositor (4th Series), vol. ix. p. 96 ; iWrf. 
(6th Series), vol. iv. p. 207 ; ibid. vol. viii. p. 78. VI. 1-2. 
— -J. Berry, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 348. B. J, 
Snell, The Virtue qf Gladness, p. 9. VI. l-C.^-Expositor {5th 
Series), vol. x. p. 116. 
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BEARING ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS 

* Bear jre one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ* 

—Gal. VI. 2. 

Wk sometimes read that in shipwrecks, and the like 
times of great danger, the cry is * Every man for 
himself, and God for us all*. It cannot be so in 
reality. If every man be for himself, and himself 
alone, then God will not be for any of us. 

I. We read in the Collect for Michaelmas Day that 
Goi^ has constituted the seiwices of men as well as 
angels in a wonderful order. He has made us all to 
lean on one another ; He has so ordered the world 
that in something the weakest may help the strongest. 
There is a certain amount of suffering, known only 
to God, which the whole Church has to go thi'ough, 
and when that shall have been borne, then the warfare 
of the Church will be accomplished, then her iniquity 
will be pardoned, then we shall be received into the 
land of the living, and all tears will be wiped fiom 
all faces. 'Pherefore the more any single pei’son 
beai-s, the less he leaves to be borne by others. I 
should not have dared to say it unless the Holy 
Ghost, who cannot lie, had Npokcn it by the mouth 
of Paul. But now I say it boldly that in all our 
sufferings, in a certain sense, we are suffering for 
others, and therefore so far we are like Christ. 

II. But this is not the bearing of one another s 
burdens which St. Paul here speaks of. He means 
that every day, yes, and every hour, we must all help 
and all be helped. None of us must be too selfish to 
help, none of us must be too proud to be helped. 
You have all noticed in great buildings how cunningly 
and wisely the stones of the arches are fitted in to- 
gether; take out one and they a!i come to the 
ground; but let them thus hang on one another, 
and they bear up a huge mass of buildings, the 
weight of which one cannot reckon, 

III. It is by being helped that we help ; it is by 
being comforted that we comfort. We know how 
St. Paul comforted the feeble-minded, supported 
the weak, consoled the afflicted. But did he obtain 
no help and comfort himself in his turn. Certainly. 
‘Ye are our glory and joy,* he .says. And again, 

‘ For I know that this shall turn to my salvation 
through your prayers \ And so yet again, ‘ Ye are 
our hope and joy, a crown of rejoicing 

So let us have no more , to do with that saying, 

‘ Every man for himself, and God for us all ’. Let it 
rather be, ‘ Every man for his neighbour, and God 
for us all '. That would be a true saying — that would 
be a prophecy as well as a proverb. Everyone of us 
can give something; none of us is above receiving 
something. — J. M. Neale, SermoriB in SackvilU 
College Chapel, vol u. p. 189. 

Oal. n. s. 

* Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law 
of Christ* That is the formula of the religious lif? 
earthwards And the reason which a*eate8 the 
necessity for the canon is not far off — ‘ For every man 
shiiJl bear his own burden *. No one may break the 


mor4l law — every one shall bear his own burden ; but, 
the law once broken, or the special need once ci*ea\ed, 
the work of self-sacrificing love b^ins, and the law 
of Christ must be fulfilled in mutual sympathy and 
helpfulness. — Memoirs of Henry Holbeach, voL n. 
pp. 68, 59. 

Referbnobb. — VI. fi. — R. C. Trench, Sermom New and 
Old, p. 60. J. H. Jowett, British Congregationalisi, 4th 
October, 1906, p. 229. 1. Hartill, Christian World 

Pulpit, vol. 1. p. 186. R. J. Warden, Preachers Magazin/s, 
vol. xiz. p. 269. F. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. iii. p. 253. 
H. S. Lunn, Christian World Pulj^, vol. liv. p. 207. C. S. 
Macfarland, The Spirit Christlike, p. 116. W. J. Knox- 
Little, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ivil. p. 248. VI, 2-6. — 
M. G. Glazebrook, Prospice, p. 191. Spurgeon, Sermone, 
vol. xlix. No. 2831. T. B. McCorkindale, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol, Ixx. p. 298. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture — Galatiane, p. 171. VI. 3. — Expoeitor (4th Series)^ 
vol. ix. p. 89. 

PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY 

* For every (each, R.V.) man shall bear his own burden.* — Oal, 

VI. 4. 5- 

The direct reference is to the burden of temptation, 
but the words of the Apostle allow a larger inter- 
relation, and we may justly regard him as implying 
ere the buiden of personal responsibility. T'he text 
reminds us of the universality of responsibility. 

‘ Every man,* ‘ each man *. The text reminds us also of 
the individuality of responsibility. ‘ His own burden.* 
There is something singular and incommunic able in 
each individual lot We must help othere because 
we have a burden of our own, is the touching argu- 
ment of the Apostle; but it is also implied that we 
must not shirk our personal burden. Let us notice 
several ways by which the sense of individual re- 
sponsibility may be injured, and the serious conse- 
quences of such injury. 

' I, See how the sense of responsibility is threatened 
by the philosophy of our day. Much of our 
modem science and philosophy strives to show that 
we are, one way or other, the victims of necessity. 
The teachings of this philosophy we must steadily 
resist Physical laws do not explain our character, 
our conduct, our experience, our graces and vices, 
our consciousness or innocence or guilt There is 
something in us that there is not in nature If we 
exert aright our energy of will i^ture enters into 
league with us, and her richest outcome will be the 
noble men and women who knew how to use without 
abusing her. 

II. Let us note how the sense of responsibility is 
endangered by ecclesiastieism. If revelation teaches 
any one doctrine with perfect clearness, it is that of 
our personal relation to God, our personal accounta* 
bility to Gk>d, and really everything in character and 
practical life seems to depend upon the full recogni- 
tion of this fundamental truth. When the Church 
takes upon itself to see to the salvation of my soul, 
it has done its best to ruin me for time and 
for eternity. Whatever ecclesiastieism assumes or 
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promises, we must bravely bear our burden. Anatole 
France says : ‘ An education which does not exercise 
the will is an education which depraves the soul 

III. Let us mark the sense of personal responsi- 
bility OB it %8 endangered by legislation. In our 
day there is a strong tendency to put more and more 
responsibility upon the State, that is, to make the 
multitude responsible for the individual. So far 
from the State taking our burdens, we must regal'd 
the State as part of our burden. In a spirit of noble 
patriotism loyally bear your share of the burden of 
dvic and national life. 

IV. Finally, note the sense of personal responsi- 
bility oa it xs affected by business and domestic 
life. In our business life let us realise our obligation. 
In domestic life realise individual responsibility. 
Respect your individuality. Do not confound your- 
self with other people, do not lean upon other people, 
stand on your leet We may not put our bunlen on 
our brother, but we may lean on God. — W. L. 
W ATKINSON, The Blind Spot^ p. 167. 

INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY 

* Every man shall bear his own burdea Gal. vi« 5. 

These words embody one of the most rudimentary 
and yet one of the weightiest truths of the Gospel, 
the individual responsibility of each man to God. 
Without a distinct perception of this our religion 
must necessarily be vague and feeble in its practical 
effects, but let it be firmly grasped and consistently 
acted upon, and it will sink into the very foundations 
of our life, and shape its whole character and growth. 

I. To this sense of responsibility, then, there are 
two things that are requisite. (1) ITiere must be a 
clear and authoritative definition of duty. This is 
provided for us by revelation. It is primarily a dis- 
closure of the character of God, and consequently of 
what that character i-equires. It lays down firmly the 
great landmarks of morality, and calls upon us to shape 
our course accordingly. (2) The second condition of 
responsibility is freedom to act upon the directions 
which God has thus given to us. This is not provided 
by revelation, but is an integral part of our nature, 
which revelation everywhere recognises and appals 
to. It is, in fact, our highest and crowning prerogative, 
for all our powers are entrusted to its keeping, and 
absolutely lie at its mercy. It pleu^es our destiny in 
our own hands. 

II. These, then, being the two conditions essential 
to OUT responsibility to God, and conditions that are 
present in the case of each of us, let us see how the 
sense of it gradually develops and grows up between 
them. (1) In childhood and early youth it makes 
itself but feebly felt, its pressure being wisely relieved 
and adjusted to our strength. This is accomplished 
by that abridgment of onr freedom which our own 
ignorance and incapacity necessitate. Because we 
cannot provide for oureelves, and know little or 
nothing of the world beyond our own homes, we are 


placed under the care and guidance of othei's, 

But, while the parental thus, to a large extent and 
for a consideraole [period, supersedes the Divine 
authority, other competitoi's soon come in to dispute 
the ground. Now against, or at least above, the 
influence of all other rivals and claimants for our 
respect, Christianity sets up continually a counter 
claim which it presses persistently upon ua It says 
with an imperative voice : ‘ Honour thy father and 
mother * ; but it never says, ‘ Honour society, or 
fashion, or professional or public opinion It sanc- 
tions only one transference of our allegiance, and 
that is from our parents to God. And the time 
when this transference ought to take place is the 
next critical time in our lives The question comes 
to be whether we shall put ourselves under guidance 
now of our free and deliberate will. But it is plain 
you will not consider, or consent to, God*s offer unless 
His authority assumes a commanding position in your 
thoughts and becomes definite and even irresistible 
in its appeals. There are two ways in which Scripture 
endeavours to bring this about, (a) The first of 
these is by throwing a clear light on the pei-sonality 
of God, as the ultimate ground of right and wrong. 
(6) Besides this revelation which Scripture gives us 
of God it asserts with solemn reiteration the great 
fact of retribution. — C. Moinet, The Great Alterna- 
tive and other Sermons^ p. 165. 

REFBRBNCii». — VI. 5. — G. H. Morrison, The Scottuh Eevie^p^ 
vol. ii. p. 216. VI. 6. — Expositor (Gth Series), vol. iv. p. 24, 
VI, 7. — J* Lear mount, The Examiner^ 3rd May, 1906, p. 418. 
F. W. Farrar, Everyday Christian Life^ p. 248. W. 11. luge, 
All Saints* Sermons, 1906-7, p. 124. 

SOWING AND REAPING 

* Be not deceived ; God is not mocked : for whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap. For he that soweth to 
his flesh shall of ^e flesh reap corrup'ion ; but he that 
soweth to the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap life everlast- 
ing.’ — Gal. VI. 7, 8. 

We have here a great and important law of human 
Ufa We might indeed call it the Jaw of human life. 
Let us spend a little time in looking at the law, so 
that, if possible, we may see clearly what we have to 
do with it, and what it has to do with us. 

I. First, there is the fact that underlies the law. 
It is this : human life is a sowing and reaping. It is 
not a succession of isolated experiences. It is a closely 
compacted whole. The sowing and reaping are not 
separated from each other in time, as in the natural 
harvest. Every day of our life we are sowing some- 
thing for the future, and reaping something from the 
past The sowing and reaping thus go on contem- 
poraneously and continually. 

II. Now for the law. ‘ What.soever a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap.’ A most simple and natural 
law, necessary, one would think, in the nature of 
things ; yet men live on, and sow on, and hope to 
find it otherwise in their case. We reap what we 
sow in kind ; but the quantity is largely increased. 
Sow one sin, and you may have a horrible harvest of 
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ten or more. On the other hand, each act of obedi- 
ence or self-denial or kindness prepares the way for 
many more. 

III. We come now to the application of the law ; 
and evidently there might be an endlessly varied 
application of it. But while there may be endless 
varieties, there are two p^at kinds ; so that we can, 
looking at the subject broadly, have a twofold ap- 
plication of the law, as in the text. (1) ‘ He that 
soweth to his flesh* — what does that mean? Im- 
mediately we think perhaps of those whose hearts 
are set on pampering their baser lusts and passions. 
But does ‘the flesh* mean only the baser lusts 
and passions ? Certainly not Selfishness belong to 
the nesh just as undoubtedly as lust does. And the 
same kini of harvest is in store in the end. Not at 
first There was a difference in the sowing, and there 
will be a difference in the reaping. (2) If you expect 
to reap the harvest of a rich and olessed eternity, you 
must sow to the Spirit. This does not mean the 
giving up of all the things of the flesh. But it does 
mean that all our lower desires are to be regulated, 
subordinated, and controlled by the higher life of the 
Spirit — J. Monro Gibson, A Strong City, p. 229. 

SOWING AND REAPING 

Qau VI. 7 , 8. 

Thebe are certain lessons both of seed-time and 
barvest which should never be forgotten by the 
preacher — in fact, they never can be quite forgotten 
oy him, because th^ enter so largely into Bible 
t^hing, and always form part of his message to man. 
Everything has b!ren said about them that can be 
said, and yet it is helpful to stir up the mind by way 
of remembrance. 

L We always divide and classify human lives by 
these three terms — spring, summer, and autumn ; or, 
if you prefer it, seed-time, waiting-time, and harvest. 
Those three times ai'e repre.sented in* every congrega- 
tion. Sonie of you have done very little reaping yet ; 
your young hands and minds arc busily sowing, and 
you can only guess what the harvest will be. Others 
of you have done a great deal of labour and thought, 
ana may be of sin, which have not yet brought foi-th 
their firuits — the time has not come. You will only 
understand the outcome of it all when the ripening 
and mellowing years are upon you. And a few of us 
have begun to reap. We are gathering what we 
sowed in earlier years. And it is not untu you reach 
that time of life when the sowing is mainly over and 
the daily reaping has bc^un that you fully understand 
and believe these worcb of St Eaul. You believe 
them then because every day brings you a new proof 
of them. 

II. A great many people, especially in youth, but 
more or l^s all through life, believe that God can be 
mocked. No one ever makes that mistake about 
Nature, which is really only another name for God — 
only a portion of His ways and thoughts. Every one 
knows that as you deal with Nature so she will deal 
with you. The sort of life you live in your youth 


inevitably determines the kind and quality of man 
and woman that you will be further on, unless there 
is some complete and fundamental change wrought 
by God just as you pass into the fuller yeai*8, and even 
tnen the ill sowing which you have done will have 
its harvest If you begin by having no faith in God, 
you end by losing faith in nearly everything. The 
greater part of this harvest, be it good or bad, is 
never reaped on earth. There is a hell about which 
we know nothing, save that it is too terrible for words 
to describe. And there is a heaven of perfect peace 
and glad reward, which far exceeds all that our im- 
agination can picture. — J. G. Gekenhough, Jesm in 
the Cornjieldy p. 167. 

RifiPBRBNOBS. — VI. 7, 8. — J. B. Lightfoot, Ccmbridgi 
Sermons, p. 48. Easpoeitor (6th Series), vol. iii. p. 129. VI. 
7-9. — W. Robertaou Nicoll, Sunday Evening, p, 127. VI. 8. 
— R. F. Horton, Christian fForld Fulpit, vol. xlvii. p. 36. 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. pp. 202, 203. 

THE CURE FOR WEARINESS 

* Let us not be weary in well-doing.'— O al. vi. 9. 

L The Keynote of Hope. — St. Paul gives us in our 
text the keynote of hope and perseverance. ‘ Let us 
not be weary in well-doing, for in due season we 
shall reap if we faint not.* He reminds us of the 
need of energy and courage and hope, and tells us of 
the certainty of final victory if only we go steadily 
on, trusting less in self and more in the grace of Gocl. 
A great power for good is lost by that sort of reserve 
which leads a man to hide away all that is best in his 
life and character. There is amongst us, and especi- 
ally amongst men, far more religious feeling than is 
allowed to appear on the surface ; a deeper love of 
truth, a more reverent spirit of prayer, but this is 
too often concealed beneath a careless mannei* and a 
flippant habit of speech. Many men, active in busi- 
ness or official li^ brilliant in social gifts, have a 
deep sense of their duty to God and man, and a very 
real desire to know ana to do what is right ; and yet 
this higher side of their character is hiclden, whereas 
if it was more apparent it would be a great help and 
encouragement to others, and especially to the young 
who are growing up around tnem. St Paul once 
said that he bore in nis body the marks of the Lord 
/Tesus. That may perhaps mean that at the time he 
wrote he had still the actual scars of scourging and 
ill-usage in his Master’s service ; but there is another 
sense, and a very real one, in which we should all of us 
bear about the dying of the Lord Jesus, and especi- 
ally in this season of Lent This is the secret of 
that kind of influence which is most useful ; this is 
the power common to all true workers for God ; they 
have imprinted on their hearts, and so shining fortn^ 
in their daily life, the lessons of Gfethsemane and 
Calvary, the great constraining power of self-sacrifice. 

IL The Cure for Weariness. — It is the lot of all 
mankind to be weary. Even our Lord bore for us 
liiis weiuriness and heaviness ; not only physical suffer- 
ing which made Him rest by the well, and sleep in 
the fishing-boat, but He knew also the weaiiness of 
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iliaappointment, the heavinefsa of heart which made 
Him wera over Jerusalem. There is surely comfort 
in this thought, for by it we know that it is not 
wrong to be weary sometimea 

Well 1 know thy trouble, 

0 my servant true ; 

Thou art very weary^ 

1 wM weary too. 

But if there be sometimes depression and disap- 
pointment in the spiritual life, it is the lot still more 
of those who live without Grod in the world. The 
^estion is, What sort of weariness will you have? 
Tile fatigue of work well done, which has its reward 
in rest, or that weariness which comes from the pur- 
suit of vanity? Surely it is well to be weary if it 
brings us to rest beneath the cross, if it makes us 
listen to the voice of love. But there is a kind of 
weariness which is hard to bear, a weariness in which 
we can claim the sympathy of our Lord, when our 
efforts for others seem to fail, when the harder we 
try the less we seem to succeed. If there be a mother 
heiv who has often poured out her heart to God in 
layer for a wandering child, if there be a wife who 
as striven hard to win her husband to God, or a 
man who has prayed for his friend, you must not give 
it up, you must not suppose that your prayers are 
lost mhind that cloud of silence and uncertainty 
there is the boundless love of God waiting to bless you 
for your efforts and to give you the answer for which 
you long, or it may be something better still. Be 
not weary in well-doing. 

111. Another more Personal Form of Weariness 
and disappointment is when we find that the evil 
within us is still strong, that the old temptations 
have still a power to afluio, that we have still the 
root of an old besetting sin. We must not expect 
that an evil habit whiw has perhaps been growing 
for years can be shaken off* at once by one impulsive 
effort or by the 'strength of one resolutioa Re- 
member the expression used in the New Testament 
to describe the process by which we gain self-mastery ; 
it is a very strong and significant one; we are to 
crucify the flesh. Now crucifixion was a slow, linger- 
ing, painful death. And the figure seems to tell us 
that our battle with sin must be a long one, and will 
not soon be over. But, thank God, the final issue is 
certain if only we are faithful and true. 

Oal. vi. 9 . 

It is not the fever of superficial impulse that can 
remove the deep fixed barriers of centuries of ignor- 
ance and crime. — Bbaconsfield, in Sybil . 

REFEREifoas. — VI. 9.— D. Bums, ChrUtim fForld Pulpit^ 
voL xliii. p. 83. J. Keble, Sirmoru for Easter to Ascension 
Da/y, p. 211. G. G. Bradley, Christian World Pulpit^ vol. 
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World Pulpit^ vol. li. p. 199. T. Arnold, SernumSf voL iii. p. 
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p. 231. 


Oai.. VI. xa 

Daewin added to his Autobiography these words : 

* I feel no remorse from having committed any great 
sin, but have often and often regretted that 1 have 
not done more direct good to my fellow-creatures.’ 

REPnaBNOBS. — VI. 10. — J. Budgen, Parochial Sermons, 
vol. il p. 204. C. Garrett, (Jhristian World Pulpit, vol. It. 
p. 331. A. Maclaren, Exp^ions of Holy Seriptvre — Qalatiam, 
p. 180. VI. 11. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. xii. p. 294 ; ibid. 
(7th Series), vol. vi. p. 383. VI. 11-17.— /Wd. (4th Series), 
vol. vii. p. 216 ; ibid. (6th Series), vol. z. p. 199. VI. Il- 
ls.— ibirf. vol. i. p. 437. VI. 12.— /W(I. fol. vi. p. 27. VI. 
13. — Ibid. (6th Series), voL viii. p. 78. 

THE INCOMPARABLE GLORY OP THE CROSS 

• But God forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of our 

Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the world is crucified unto 

me, and I unto the world. —G al. vi. 14. 

Let us try to understand what Paul means by the 
ci*oss, and not put too narrow a limitation upon it. 
He was not using the word in any vulgar sense. He 
meant by the cross all that was included in the 
Incarnation mystery — the manifestation of God in 
the fiesh, the spotless and holy manhood, the life of 
sympathy and healing, the heavenly wisdom of the 
teachings, the great condescension, the great love, the 
great sacrifice, and the gieat redemption : they were 
all summed up in the one word ‘ the cross ’. 

I. He thought there was nothing within the range 
of human vision or human imagination worth glorying 
in, worth boasting of, save that alone; nothing of 
which the world had any reason to be proud but that. 
The world of which Paul spoke has melted away. 
The glory of all that world is little more than a 
handful of dust, while the cross is still the greatest 
power in the world — the ever-increasing power ; the 
object of its purest devotion ; the source of its richest 
thoughts and sentiments in art, poetry, music, and 
worship ; the inspiration of all its finest energies and 
hopes ; the fountain which supplies all its grandest 
ideals. Truly, time has vindicated the foolish 
dreamer; the foolishness of God has been proved 
wiser than men. 

II. Hut that is history. That belongs to the past. 
How does the saying stand in our own times? Is 
there nothing in this age which gives us cause for 
unaualified roasting, nothing which should lift up 
ana expand with pride and natter the human heai-t, 
save that one thing in which the Apostle gloried ? 
There are a thousand things in our modern life and 
suiTOundings which we cannot help regarding with 
delight and a measure of admiration and pride. 
.Great 01*6 the triumphs of civilisation. Ah, yes ! you 
can fill books with the wonder and glamour of it all, 
and you might well be elated with pride as you think 
of it, if there were not always some offset to every 
part of it — some dark backgi*ound, some painful 
accompaniment which suggests humiliation and even 
tears. What, then, may we glory in? Well, in 
every exhibition of the cross and its power. All the 
real radiance of our times comes from the cross. 
It is the cross which saves our civilisation from corrup. 
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tioxL The cross is the gathering-point, the focus, 
the source, of all that elevates tne thought and 
preserves the hopes of this present time ; and there- 
fore we may say with all the emphasis of the Apostle : 
' God forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of 
our Lord Jesus Christ \ 

III. Finally, bring it home to yourselvea If the 
cross is in your lives, in your thoughts, in your hopes 
there is a radiance which nothing can dim ; thero is 
the splendour of an inspiring and lovely promise 
thrown over all the paths you tread. — J. G. Grkkn- 
HouaH. The Cross in Modem Life, p. 1. 

GLORYING IN THE CROSS 

* But God forbid that I should glorj, save in the Cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ’— Gal. vi. 14. 

We cannot accustom ourselves to meditate too 
seriously upon the holiness of the All-pure God. 
Intrinsically holiness is not temfic, but lovely. It 
is terrific to unholy creatures, because they have a 
sense to know that the approach of the Holy One is 
destruction to all that is unholy. 

I. See how the case stands. It pleased God in His 
wisdom to a^eatc man, and to endow him with free- 
dom of will. But freedom of will implies a j^ower 
to disobey. Man did disobey. But disobedience is 
unholiness. Man became unholy, and l^egat an un- 
holy race. But unholiness is alienation from God, 
ana alienation from God is miseiy. Reconciliation 
without atonement is, in the nature of things Divinely 
constituted, impossible. The annihilation of our race 
would, therefore, have been meroy. Annihilation 
would have been better than everlasting misery. 
But, blesseil be God, He has in His mercy devised the 
means by which an exception may be made to that 
which He has corrstitutcd as the rule to all creation, 
by which an unholy race may be brought back into 
co^imunion with the Holy God without impeach- 
ment of His Holiness ; and where the cross of Christ 
is planted, the misery of those who shall be miserable 
will be the rosult merely ot their own individual acts. 

You see, then, the design of God in the redemption 
of man. It is to romove the bamer which rendered 
our approach to the Godhead impossible ; to recon- 
cile wnat, without the interference of Omnipotence, 
would be irreconcilable ; to prove that God can 
continue holy, and yet back to communion with 
Him, the Holy One, a race of beings by nature 
unholy. 

II. Now, there is in the Deity, with rospect to man, 
one will ; that will being that man, though unholy, 
shall be rendered capable of communion with the 
Holy One. For the accomplishment of that one 
Divine Will, each of the Persons in the One Essence 
has a peculiar office. As in the creation of man yon 
will find a consultation, so to speak, held by the 
Thi’ee Pei-sons in the Godhead — ‘I.,et Us make man 
in our image' ; as, also, after the fall — ‘Behold, man 
is become as one of Us * ; so we find that They acted, 
as it were, by Covenant, in respect to man's redemp- 
tion. In this Covenant we find the Everlasting 


Father set before us as the Person tc Whom satis- 
[> faction shall be paid, the Person exacting justice, and 
yet in mercy sending His only begotten Son, prepar- 
ing a body for Him, appointing Him a Mediatorial 
Kingdom, giving Him for a Covenant to the people. 
Hence we find the Lord Jesus Christ repi-esciitecl as 
the Mediator of a better covenant, and His blood 
called the blood of the everlasting Covenant (2 Tim. 
I. 9; 1 Pet L 20; Rev. xiii. 8). 

III. This mysteiy of mercy, then, is all dependent 
upon the CYoss of Christ. Are we not, then, one and 
all, ready to exclaim with the Apostle, ‘ God forbid 
that I should glory, save in the Cross of the Lord 
Jesus Christ ' ? For in what else should we glory ? 
Except for the Cross of Christ, what are we ? What, 
but unholy creatures, and, as such, miserable, perish- 
ing creatures ? Worldly wealth and power, mental 
endowments, talents, learning : these things, which 
are merely the means lent us by God by which we 
are to work out what He hath begun for us, our own 
salvation, and for the u.se of which we shall be re.sj>on- 
sible, are not subjects in which to glory ; they soon 
perish with our perishing selves. 1 nere are certain 
pi-ivileges in which we may rejoice — the privileges ol 
Grace, of our election ; and, as it was lawful for the 
Israelites to glory in being of the Circumcision, it is 
lawful for us, in a higher degree, to glory in having 
been baptized into the ChurA, and made the children 
of Grod. We may, indeed, rejoice in these privileges, 
l)ut we may not forget on what those privileges rest^ — 
we may not overlook the Cross of Christ ; that which 
is OUT shame, because it proclaims the unholiness of 
our race ; but which is, nevertheless, our glory, since 
it brings us back to God. — Dean Hook. 

THE CROSS OP JESUS 

* God forbid that I should g:1or7, save in the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ’ — Gal. vi. 14. 

Thk first and the second crosses are easily understood, 
easily explained. They were the consequences of 
crime, of offences against the law of God and of man. 
But the third cross, the cro.ss of Jesus, there come.s 
the difficulty ! How shall we understand that ? 
What is its chief mark and character? You c^iri 
understand it at all, you can give it meaning, onlv 
by thinking of it as a sacrificial cross, as atoning, n - 
demptive suffering for sin. Shame and pain and .sin 
meet there, a.s in the other two cro.sses, but wlu‘l(^ His 
was the pain, His was not the sin. It is not liki* the 
other crosses ; it is separate from them entirely. 

I. Mistakes about the Cross. — As you know, all 
men nowadays, even many that would cadi themsolviis 
Christians, do not regard the cross in the way that 
you and I do. I^et us just for a minute or two see 
where mistakes can be made on this matter. 

(a) A judicial murder, — Think, for instance, 
what it would mean if the cross of Jesus is only a 
judicial murder. What awful confusion it brings 
into the world ! The like we know would be done 
fi^ain in simil^ circumstances. It is quite possible 
tnat such a thing should take place again, but that 
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would only make the confusion thrice confounded, 
and we should only have to mqurn in the case of the 
death of a man by judicial muider for the wrong that 
was perpetrated on a sinless or unoffending man. It 
would do us no eood, nobody any good. 

(6) The deata of a good man. — Or if the cross 
of Jesus, the death of Jesus on the cross, be only the 
death of a good man, what is that to ^ou and me ? 
Tit serves no good purpose. No one in the world 
can attach a good purpose to such a thing. It will 
not help you m soitow, it will not help me or anyone 
in sin ; it only deepens the sori’ows of humanity pro- 
foundly, and makes the blackness of human history 
a darker thing than ever. 

(c) The death of the greatest martyr. — Or if the 
death of Jesus, the cross of Jesus, be only that of the 
greatest martyr that has ever lived, again, I ask, what 
good is there in that ? He may witness to righteous- 
ness, He may witness to purity, but where is the good 
of that ? What good is it to you and to me ? The 
world has been very, very slow to follow mere wit- 
nesses. Men may weep over the awful wrong done 
to the great martyr, but why should we go on sadden- 
ing the world year by yeai*, telling the story of His 
ai^ul death, and making the world and the heaii;s of 
men and women sadder than they need be ? Rather, 
far better, take the cross down from every church, 
banish it from every ornament, take it away, and 
beg men to forget tJie awful thing, the horrid mis- 
chance of the death of the greatest martyr that ever 
lived. 

These things will not account for the cross of Jesus 
as it is now judged by those who love Him, nor will 
it put any meaning into it that is worth talking 
about to you or anyone. It will not account for 
anything that now gathers around the cross. We 
have to account for men glorying in the cross of their 
Lord Jesus Christ We have to find an explanation 
for men and women and little children dying gladly 
for the Crucified. 

II. The Cross explained : — 

(а) It represents Ood's sorrow for sin. 

(б) It shows us Ood^s love. — ^The cross of Jesus 
shows us God’s loye, bringing pardon and righteous- 
ness to the sinner. 

(c) It represents Ood^s saoriJice.—Tl^e cross of 
Jesus shows us God’s love, sacrificing itself in order 
to do this for you and for ma There is how the 
possibility becomes actual. It is God’s self, it is 
God’s veiy love, sacrificing itself in order to do this. 
It is a sacrifice of God or it is nothing. The death 
of a man, a mere man, can be nothing for you and 
for me ; but if there be the life of God bound up in 
it, if it be God in a way in which no man can ade- 
quately explain, if it be God actually sacrificing 
Himself, taxing the sinnerd' place, sharing the sinners’ 
•in, bearing the sinners’ penalty, then you can see 
how it is possible for pardon to be given, for right- 
eousness to be ours, and for everlasting gloiy to be 
ours also. God has done this, and this is what the 
cross means. 
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OarUethury Sermom, p. 190. F. D. Maurice, Sermone, vol. iv, 
p. 49. Bishop Bethell, Sermom, vol. ii. p. 307. J. Iverach. 
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APOSTOLIC ANGER 

• Prom henceforth let no man trouble me ; for 1 bear in my 
body the marks of the Lord Jesus.’ — Gal. vi. 17. 

The Epistle to the Galatians is the one letter of St. 
Paul which is full of expressions of almost unmixed 
indignation. St. Paul’s letters are generally full of 
gentleness and tenderness, but in this letter to the 
Galatians his tenderness seems for once to be laid 
aside. It is a striking and a solemn picture of Apos- 
tolic anger. 

I. If you will Compare this Letter ever so Hastily 
with St Paul’s other Letters, you will ^ee how dis- 
pleased he Ehust have been. To begin with, it opens 
without a trace of that kindly and affectionate intro- 
duction with which all St. rauFs other letters com- 
mence. Even when he has much to find fault with, 
it is St. Paul’s manner to begin his letters with ,the 

f leasantest and most cheering topic he can think of. 
n most case 8 there would be something to commend 
in his converts ; and therefore before he proceeds to 
correct them he begins by praising them where he 
could do so truthfully. You see this in the cases of 
the Epistles to the Romans and the Corinthians, even 
thougn in the latter case there was so much to find 
fault with. It is not so here. After the very briefest 
salutation, he plunges at once in verse 6 of Chapter I. 
into the seVerest rebuke. * I mai’vel that ye are so 
soon removed from Him that called you.* And then 
he goes on to pronounce that solemn and awful curse 
on any who had taught a different Gospel from his 
own. Read the letter straight through without 
stopping for the chapter divisions, and you will find 
that it bears you on like an impetuous torrent 
Usually St Paul wi'ites long sentences. Hei’e they 
are short and incisive — short, teree, and impetuous, 
bearing the stamp of the eager earnestness with which 
they were written. Only when, as we may say, the 
first vehemence of the composition is beginning to be 
spent, about the middle ol the third empter, does a 
word of returning kindness show itself. *My little 
children,* at last he call^ them, and tells them that 
he would be glad ‘ to change his voice ’ towards them ; 
i.e. not to speak so harshly. But for all his wishes 
that he might change his voice, still he does not, so 
far as this letter is conceined. It ends as sternly as 
it began. No kind messages, no tender gi*eetings, 
such as are common in the other lettei's. All is 
abrupt and severe. 

11. What does this Mean ? — ^The meaning of the 
word is easy to explain, and the fact that §t Paul 
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could say this of himself was just the thing which 
enabled him to be thus angry and sin not, in the 
way which the whole letter has showa St. Paul did 
bear about him abundant marks which showed that 
he belonged indeed to Christ. In other places St. 
Paul is mnd of calling himself the servant of Jesus 
Chi ist, or even the slave of Jesus Christ Now, in 
those days it was the custom frequently to mark or 
brand slaves with some mark or letter to show to 
whom they belonged. St. Paul then here alludes to 
the scars of the wounds he had received in the service 
of his master, the scars of the stonings and the scourg- 
ings which he describes in % Cor. xi. 25. These 
scars he says are as the marks or brands which prove 
him to be Christs pioperty. A fi*ee man acts on his 
own account, and on his own responsibility. A slave 
does what his Master orders him, and nothing else 
St. Paul means to say that in all that he has done 
and taught, he has not been acting on his own re- 
sponsibility. He has not taught out of his own mind. 
He has not considered himself free to teach just what- 
ever he pleased. Quite the contrary. He has acted 
throughout as Christ’s slave. He has given up his 
freewill to Christ He has done and taught nothing 
but what Christ has bidden him. The responsibility 
is not with him. but with Christ Thus, then, what 


St Paul means to say is this : Whatever I have said 
and done, has been said and done by me as Christs 
slava Whoever resists me resists Him whose property 
I am. These scars and wounds with which I am 
branded are the marks which show that I am Hia 
Therefore let all men beware how they resist me. 

111. To Apply all this to Ourselves : — 

(а) 8t Paul was Chrisfs slave. Y ou may sum 
up the whole of the Christian religion in the one 
word, self-subdual. 

(б) The more His e&rvants come up to the true 
standard of perfect self-sv/rrender to their Master, 
the more they will bear the marks of Him Whose 
property and servants they are. And what are the 
orands or mai'ks which are stamped and burned into 
those who are not their own, but Christ's? Surely 
these marks will consist in the similarity of their lot 
to what was Christ's lot, oi* rather in the similarity 
of some portion of their lot to what was Christ's. 
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' Ifl Whom we have ... the forgiveness of sin.*— E ph. l 7 . 

FoBarvENESS of sins lies at the very heart of the 
Christian religioa That title of our Lord which ap- 
peals most to the heart of mankind is the title which 
is His as Saviour. It is proclaimed in that fact 
which of all facts in history has most impressed itscJf 
upon the imagination of mankind, the Sacrifice of 
Cfirist In the Apostles* Creed we say, * I believe fn 
the forgiveness or sins*. It is a petition in that 

f rayer which is the model of all prayer — the Lord's 
tayer, we pray, ‘ Forgive us our trespasses *. And it 
is the experience of a multitude of souls fallen into 
sin, but raised from the dust of sin to new life, en- 
dowed with ne^ spirit, inspired with new hopes, and 
all because they believe in the forgiveness of sins. 

I. What is Forgiveness? — What does it mean, 
this forgiveness of sins ? It is easy to see that for- 
giveness is something more than the remission of 
penalties. A great F^-ench writer, Victor Hugo, tells 
a story of a convict who had been doing penal servi- 
tude for nineteen years, and who was released on 
ticket of leave, and he found on every hand that 
men*8 doom were closed to him ; how he comes to the 
doer of a French bishop, and there he bem for food 
and shelter. And the food and the snelter are 
granted him; but he sees the bishop's silver plate 
and when he cannot sleep at night the temptation 
comes to him, and he yields to i^ to take the silver, 
and he goes. A few hours afterwards he is brought 
back by the police, and they are admitted into the 
presence of the bishop. ‘ Ah,* he sa 3 r 8 , ‘ I am glad to 
see you. I gave you the candlesticks too. They are 
worth ten pounds. Why did you not take them 
with the re^t ? * And he turns to the police, explains 
that a mistake has been made, that the captive must 
bt let go free. The police go, and then the bishop 
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turns to the man and says to him, * My bi*other, never 
forget that you have promised to employ this money 
in learning to be an honest man. You no longer 
belong to evil, but to good. I withdraw your heart 
from the spirit of perdition, and I give you to God.* 
Now to treat a guilty man as though he were not 
guilty, is that forgiveness ? Certainly in some cases 
to do so would be an intolerable wrong. Here is a 
man who makes a livelihood out of vice. To treat 
that man as innocent would be sinful. But here is 
this man treated by his friend just as though he was 
innocent, and to the onlookers such action seems to 
be what someone has called an inspiration of wisdom, 
the surpassing wisdom of love which is like the love 
of God. Where does the principle come in ? It lies 
in the possibility of restoring the man to righteous- 
ness. But it is only so long as this restoration is a 
possibility that such forgiveness can be said to be 
really forgiveness, and find justification. 

II. The Justification of Forgiveness. — But there 
must be something in the man which justifies the 
treatment. The consciousness of guilt, the turning 
away from sin, the self-identification once more with 
righteousness — there must be these things in the 
man. And then forgiveness is the embrace of Divine 
love, the receiving back again into favour, the return 
of the penitent Let me ask how is this possible ? 
Men are so far below the ideal of righteousness by 
which God purposes they should live ; again and 
again they fall ; and the l)est of men, the saints, are 
just men and women who are most tormented with 
the consciousness of sin. It is St Paul who sets 
himself down as the chief of sinners. The cry of Job 
is the pathetic cry of mankind, How should man be 
just with God ? and the answer to that cry (‘amc from 
God. It is proclaimed in the life and death and 
resurrection of Him Who is the I.anib of (Tod that 
taketh away the sin of the world. The mind of man 
can see but a little way into these secrets, but he sees 
that there is a close bond of union between Christ 
and the men that He came to save ; mankind is made 
one with Him by His Incarnation. He came, and 
what by His Incarnation was made possible to man* 
kind is made actual by baptism. Then we are made 
mem^rs of the Body of Christ, then we are made one 
in Him and He in us. It is this oneness with Christ, 
this union of humanity with Him, which inspires St 
Paul's words, ‘There is neither Jew nor Greek, there 
is neither bond nor free, there is neither male nor 
female : for ye are all one in Christ Jesus ^ 

III. The Essentials of Forgiveness. — first 
thing in penitence is the consciousness of guilt and 
the guilt of sin is manifested Hn its penalties, and its 
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penalties are suffering and sorrow and death. Man 
never knew the greatness of the guilt which attached 
to sin until he saw our Lord accept it and bear its 
burdens. That suffering of the body, that darkness, 
that cry of desolation, ‘ My God, My God, why hast 
thou forsaken Me?' — these things taught men as no 
words uttered by the most eloquent lips could ever 
have taught these things, taught men as no expei ience 
of their own dull natures could ever have taught, 
God's detestation of sin. As men learned God's esti- 
mate of it, so the realisation of His indignation against 
sin was forced upon their hearts. Then the second 
essential to true penitence is contrition. There must 
be genuine sorrow for sin, and that contrition our 
Lord offered for us. He is the Beloved in Whom we 
have our ledemption through His blood, the forgive- 
ness of our trespasses. He is the propitiation for our 
sins. Our oneness with Christ, the infinite |>otency 
of sacrifice, the fulfilment by our Lord on man's be- 
half of the necessary conditions of forgiveness — from 
these things a little light is thrown on that deep 
enigma, how sinful man can be made just before God. 

Rkfbrenoes. — I. 7. — D. L. Moody, The Fulness of the Gospel^ 
p. 11. Spurgeon, SsrmonSy vol. vi. No. 295 ; vol. xxvi. No. 
1555 ; vol. xxxviL No. 2207 ; vol. xlix. No. 2863. G. 
Campbell Morgan, TTu Bible and the Oross, p. 57. James Orr, 
Mundeeley Conference Reporty 1910, p. 342. A. Maolaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scripture — Ephesians, p. 20. 

THE ENERGY OP GRACE 

* In whom we have redemption through His blood, the forgive- 
ness of sins, according to the riches of His fiprace, wherein 
He hath abounded towards us in all wisdom and prud- 
ence.’— Eph. I, 7, 8. 

Grace is too commonly regarded as a pleasing senti- 
ment, a welcome feeling of cosy favour entertained 
toward us by our God. 'The interpretation is ineffec- 
tive, and inevitably cripples the life in which it pi*e- 
vaib. Grace is more tnan a smile of good nature. 
It is not the shimmering of an illumined lake ; it is 
the sun-lit majes^ of an advancing sea. It is a trans- 
cendant and inefiable force, the outgoing energies of 
the redeeming personality of God washing against the 
polluted shores of human need. 

I. In the text the energies of grace are more par- 
ticularly discovered in their relationship to sin. ‘ For- 
giveness of sins according to the riches of His grace.’ 
^e word '^ace' is not a prevalent word in modem 
speech, and its rare occurrence may be explained by 
tne partial disappearance of the word ‘ sin ' from our 
vocabulary. If we exile the one we shall not long 
retain the other. What philosophy and person^ 
inclination are disposed to extenuate, the Christian 
religion seeks to deepen Sind revive. 

II. What is the ministry of the heavenly energy ? 
The inspiring evangel of the text gathers itself round 
about three emphases. Let us feast our eyes on the 
wealthy programme. (1) Grace flows round about 
the life in powers of liberation. It sets itself to deal 
both with the guilt and the power of sin, and it re- 
moves the one, and subdues the other. (S) The 
grace that liberates also illuminates. The grace that 


brings * redemption ' also confei's * wisdom '. (8) Grace 
brings ‘prudence,' power of fruitful application; 
power to apply the eternal to the transient ; power 
to brine the vision to the task, the revelation to the 
duty, the truth to the ti’ifle. 

III. How do we come into the sweep of the mar- 
vellous effluence of the grace of God ? ‘ In whom we 

have.' That is the standing ground. To be in Him, 
in the Christ, is to be in the abiding-place of this 
superlative energy. — J. H. Jowktt, Apostolic Optim- 
iarriy p. 111. 

REFKiiENCEs. — 1.7-10. — E. J. Kennedy, Old Theology Bs- 
statedy p. 34. I. 9, 10. — Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 140 ; 
ibid. vol. vi. p. 421 ; (bid, (5th Series), vol. iv. p. 136. I. 
9, 20. — Ibid. (7th Series), vol. v. p. 148. I. 10. — Ibid. vol. IL 
p. 181 ; ibid. (6th Series), vol. xi. p. 347. I. 11-14. — A. 
Maolaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — EphesianSy p. 35. 
I. 12, 13. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxiii. No. 1978. I. 

13. — Ibid. vol. X. No. 592. W. H. Hutchings, Sermon 
Sketches, p. 268. Expositor (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 10. I. 

14. — Ibid. (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 274. A. Maolaren, jSbj- 
positions of Holy Scripture — Ephesians, p. 43. I. 13, 14. — 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. vii. No. 358 ; vol. xxii. No. 1234. 
H. R. Mackintosh, Life on God's Plan, p. 87. I. 15. — 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. v. p. 363 ; tWJ. (5th Series), 
vol. viii. p. 407. 1. 15-23. — E. J. Kennedy, Old Theolo^ 
Re-stated, p. 55. I. 16. — Expositor (5th Series), vol. viiL 
p. 165. 

PROGRESSIVE REVELATION 

* That the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of glory, 
may give unto you a spirit of wisdom and revelation m tne 
knowledge of Him ; having the tjta of your heart en- 
lightened, that ye may know what is the hope of His 
cmling, what the riches of the glory of His inheritance in 
the saints, and what the exceeding greatness of His power 
to reward who believe.’— E ph. i. ly-iQ* 

The Apostle prays that the Ephesians may have 
supernatural light shed upon the gold of their super- 
natural wealth. 

I. It is our great privilege to grow in clearness of 
understanding, beholding with more open vision the 
beauty and preciousness of the truth as it is in Jesus. 
The fi^t light that falls upon our spiritual understand- 
ing is marvellous light ; but whilst we continue obedient 
unto the heavenly vision, it will shine ever more 
brightly. The vision of a faithful soul grows in com- 

S renensiveness and penetration, realising with infinite 
elight the great ana beautiful doctrines of the spiritual 
universe. The biographer of the late Dr. Dale, of 
Birmingham, sars of mm ; * He lived under the be- 
nignant sway of a succession of great truths, following 
one another like the constellations of the heavens . 
In successive periods of his life familiar truths in suc- 
cession became extraordinary, captivating him, filling 
him with wonder, thrilling him with delight. Is not 
this the ideal life ? First one and then another article 
of the creed glowing into light, dawning on the soul, 
seizing it, occupjdng it, delighting it, leaving it 
with special enrichment and perfi^ion! A true 
course is one of progressive illumination. No Christian 
life b altogether right and satisfactory except morp 
light, and more, is Siining upon it out of God’s Word 
— except uninteresting bits of the raiment of the 
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troth are continually being transfigured ; except 

S ea which resemble darkened glass are becoming 
Mcopic ; unless commonplace chapters of historian, 
Prophet, and Apostle suffer a strange change into 
streets of gold whose stones are like unto a stone most 
precious, as it were a jasper stone, clear as crystal ; 
and unless starless spaces in the firmament of revela- 
tion are being sown with galaxies, and irradiated with 
the glory of tne Lord. 

IL Note that the sources of illumination are with- 
ia * Having the eyes of your heart enlightened/ It 
is insight rather than reflected light ; it springs up in 
the depths of the soul. This is not the instruction 
gained by intellectual study ; it is rather expenmental, 
coming through the inner powers of affection, thought, 
and will. — W. L. Watkinsok, The Ashes of Roses, 
p. 79. 

Rbpbrbnoss. — I. 17-23. — Bishop Stubbs, Chrittian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 358. Expositor (5tb Series), vol. v. p, 
251, I. 18. — J. G. Greenhough, Hu Mind of Ohrid in St» 
Paul, p. 148. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripturo — 
Ephuiant, p. 62 ; ML p. 62. 

IN THE HEAVENLY PLACES 

Eph. I. i8-2a 

The phrase * in the heavenly places * is peculiar to the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, where it occum no less than 
five times. It is one of many marks of the unique 
character of this Epistle, in which St Paul again and 
again employs it ; and yet never once does the expres- 
sion seem to occur to him in that other letter which 
Tychicus earned — the letter to Colossae — which (as 
we have seen) is so closely bound, by ties of subject- 
matter, time, and place, to this Epistle. 

The word translated * heavenly * occurs about twenty 
times in the New Testament, including other Epistles 
of St. Paul, but the expression ‘in the heavenly 
(places)* is found in no other known writing. No 
substantive is attached to the adjective, and we might 
render it ‘ among the heavenly things (or blessings),* 
if that gave a better meaning. But it does not do 
so ; the familiar phrase ‘ in the heavenly (places) * is 
best, and brings us into rclation with that unseen 
world where the risen Master is, where we are blessed 
‘ in Him,’ and in which lie those spiritual powers which 
on the one hand oppose us, and on the other hand | 
rejoice to learn the mysteries of man’s redemption. 
We shall find that it is impossible too severely to locate 
the phrase ; ‘ it is a region of ideas, rather than a 
locality,’ says Dean Armitage Robinson ; although 
the thought of place cannot, as we shall see, be wholly 
eliminated from it 

I. There can be no doubt that chapter i. 20 comes 
first in order of thought. It brings us face to face 
with tbe (common theme of both Epistles — the supre- 
macy of Christ over all rivals, hi the spiritual realm, 
here described as ‘the heavenlies,* lie all the forces 
that rule the universe. There is the thrcne of God ; 
there Chiist sits ‘ at the right hand of Gtid, in the 
glory of the Father*; thiSier He has been rais^, 
above every conceivable rank and order of celestial 
beings, the sharer of the throne of God. 


II. The next context (a 6) takes us a step farther. 
This verse states a fresh truth, and reveals the almost 
startling fact that, our Lord being thus ‘raised * and 
‘ seated * ‘ in the heavenly places,^ toe too are raised 
and seated there ‘ with Him *. In other words, the 
present abode of Christ (i. 20) is the present abode of 
the Church (ii. 6). All who ‘ believe that Jesus Chi'ist 
hath suffered death upon the cross for them, and shed 
His blood for their redemption, earnestly remember- 
ing the benefits they have thereby, and giving Him 
hearty thanks therefore,* are in actual present posses- 
sion of these blessings, because they are ‘ in Onrist ^ 
In other words, this ci/e in the heavenlies is a present 
reality, an anticipation, as well as a pledge, of future 

lory. The Christian can even here on earth ‘lay 
old on the life which is life indeed 

III. In chapter l 8 a still further stage is reached. 
Every spiritual blessing which we receive depends upon 
the firat two stages of me argument. Our Lord is ‘ in 
the heavenly places * ; we are ‘ in Him * in a real and 
present sense, and so are ourselves in the same 
‘ heavenly places *. What follows? Being thus united 
to Him, all His fulness flows to us, we are in contact 
with the sole fount of every blessing, so that we have 
thus reached the very summit of St. Paul’s great argu- 
ment. We ai*e ‘ blessed with every spiritual blessing 
in the heavenly places * ; but mark how all this is so I 
— ‘in Him.* 

Our standing ‘ in the heavenly places ’ depends upon 
our union with ‘the Lord,* and every conceivable 
blessing that we can enjoy depends upon this contact 
there with Him. 

IV. In chapter m. 10 St Paul is speaking of the 
great ‘ mystery * or secret, once hidden but now re- 
vealed, of ‘ preaching unto the Gentiles the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ* All men are destined in this 
Gospel age to learn God’s purpose in history, which 
is, in St. Paul’s language, ‘the dispensation of the 
mystery*. But not only are all men to understand 
this progress of the Divine purpose ; there are celestial 
intelligences who love to leam more of the giacious 
outcomes of God’s love. ‘ Which things,’ says St. 
Peter, ‘angels desire to look into’ (1 Pet. i. 12). 

V. The last context in which we find the words 
(vi. 12) is a surprising and a startling one The same 
words which are used to descrilx* the abode of Christ, 
our own position of blessing in Him, and the home of 
the holy angels, are here used to describe the scene of 
our conflict with ‘ the spiritual hosts of wickedness *. 

‘ Our wrestling ’ with them is described as taking place 
‘ in the heavenly places,* j ust as in this same Epistle 
Satan is descril>ed as ‘the prince of the power of the 
air *. The common use of this word ‘air * in Scripture 
is of the atmosphere whicli sun-ounds the earth ; and 
we must remember that the word ‘ heaven * has a wide 
range of meaning, for there is ‘the heaven of heavens,’ 
and St. Paul speaks of l^eing caught up into ‘ the third 
heaven*. We may, therefore, think of ‘a heavenly 

E laoe * which corresponds to the region of ‘ the air,' no 
188 than of one which is the abode of the holv angels 
and of God Himself. But it is foolish to atieinpt to 
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k)cali8e too closely ; the term is designedly vague, so 
m to include the realm and abode of alt spiritual 
fiyrcss and powers. There reigns the Father in His 
supreme majesty, there the Son of God reigns in His 
mediatorial kingdom, there the Holy Spirit pours 
'blessed unction from above,' and there we are the 
object, not only of watchful interest to those ministers 
that do God's pleasure, but also of never-ceasing attsu^k 
from the ministers of Satan. 

Thu% if our life * in the heavenly places * involves 

great privileges, it also involves senous conflict. We 

are * in the heavenly places,’ but so too are our foes ; 

or, at least, they can reach us there, and disturb our 

peace. But, thank God, we can face the fact without 

fear. — Bishop Druey, The Prison Ministry of St. 

Paul, p. 167. 

* / 

THE STANDARD MIRACLE 

* That we may know ... the exceeding greatness of His 
power to os-ward who believ^ according to that work- 
ing of the strong^ of His might which He wrought in 
Christ, when He raised Him from the dead. ~ £ph. i. i8, 
X9, 20. 


able to subject all thii^ unto Himself*. — S. Chad- 
wick, Humanity and §od, p. 137. 

Rsferenors. — 1. 18, 20. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxv. No. 
14G6. 1. IQ.Sxpontor (7th Series), vol. v. p. 157. 1. 19, 20. 
— Bishop Alexander, The Great Question, p. 129. A. Maclaren, 
JSxpositions of Holy Scripture — Ephesians, p. 72. I. 19-23. — 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. ix. No. 534. F. D. Maurice, ibid. 
vol. ii. p. 85. I. 20. — Expositor (5th Series), vol. vU. p. 297 ; 
ibid. (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 248. I. 20, 21. — Ibid. vol. vi. 
p. 249. I. 23. — Ibid. (4th Series), vol. v. p. 31. 1. 22, 23. 
— G. Packer, Christian World Pulpit, vol. zlix. p. 392. Ex- 
positor (5th Series), vol. iv. p. 136. 

'The Christ which is His bodj.'—EpH. i. aa, as. 

Anthony Froudk ‘is as delighted with Arnold as 
lam; on his remarking to Dr. Pusey on the beauty 
of Arnold's comparing the Church and State to the 
Soul and Body, Pusey quietly but most solemnly said, 
“I consider the Church belongs to a much higher 
Body — Caroline Fox’s Journals. 

REFBRBNoa — I. 23. — Expositor (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 
241. 

Eph. u. 


The resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead is the 
New Testament standard of power. It is the sample 
and pledge of what God can do for man. 

L The uniqueness of Christ’s insurrection. The 
insurrection of Jesus Chi-isf from the dead reveals the 
might of God working at the fulness of its strength. 
When we want to know what God is able to do, we 
go back to the Resuixection of His Soa This crown- 
ing miracle is inclusive of all others. It demonstrates 
conquest over every dominion that affects human life. 
Of the unique significance of the resurrection the 
Scriptures leave no room for doubt It is God's 
crowning testimony to His Son, and the essential 
witness of the Christian Church. Spiritual identifica- 
tion is the end for which Christ died and rose again. 
Salvation becomes a personal possession to all who, 
by personal faith, accept Jesus as their Representative 
and Lord. 

II. Spiritual Resurrectioa Regeneration is the 
spiritual counterpart of the resurrectioa It is a birth 
out of death. Conversion is the standing miracle of 
the power of God. Like the resurrection, the miracle 
of conversion includes in one act the salvation of the 
whole man. Regeneration secures all elements of 
reform. The spiritual resurrection inaugurates a new 
life. The man who lives in the power of Christ's 
resurrection is raised to a plane or life beyond the 
imitations of the natural man. The life which began 
in a miracle is miraculously sustained. 

III. The power of the l^irit (1) This resurrec- 
tion power is the power or the spirit, which is the 
eflicient course in all Christian service. ‘Ye shall 
receive power, when the Holy Ghost is come upon 
you. llie spirit of Pentecost is the spirit of power. 
(2) Christ’s resurrection is the pattern and pl^ge of 
our own final resurrection. The ultimate demonstra- 
tion of this power ' will fashion anew the body of our 
humiliation, that it may be conformed to the body of 
His glory, according to the working whereby He is 


The Apostle Paul is not always just the same. He 
is consistent, but never monotonous. He is a seven- 
fold man ; his Epistles are his truest photogiaph. 
Have you ever read the Epistles in the light of tnat 
suggestion ? — iu)t only to find out what the Epistles 
are, but what their author was. He never wearies 
us, because he has a great gift of escaping monotony. 
He is nigged, incoherent, sometimes almost verbally 
self-contradictory ; he is full of pai'entheses, he makes 
gi‘eat use of bracketings and asides and literary diver- 
sions, yet all the while there is a wholeness which eyes 
that love him can perfectly discern. In some Epistles 
he is argumentative, almost contentious ; he is pushing 
a point upon the attention of his conespoiulents, and 
he wants to establish a plea. He is not so enjoyable 
in such Epistles. He sometimes elicits pity for the 
other man. He is heroic in his logic and destructive 
in his conclusions; then I sometimes prefer to turn 
over a page. To the Colossians, the Ephesians, he is 
as it were in another sense more vividly and tenderly 
and approachably the Apostle of the grace of Gml. 
In the Galatians he talks to the Galatians ; in the 
Corinthians he talks to the Corinthians ; they have 
their local disputes and matters to adjust and to 
determine. But to the Ephesians and Colossians he 
speaks universals, he reveals solar systems ; his strides 
are constellations; they areinfinitely wondrous in intel- 
lectual conception, in imaginative and ideal colour and 
emphasis — Catholic Epistles in very deed ; addressed 
to one church, but meant for all men and all ages. 

I. Take the first verse of this chapter : ‘ And you 
hath He quickened, who were dead m trespasses and 
sins That verse is theology in one sentence ; you 
need no more. As we found in Genesis l 1 all the 
Bible, so we find in Ephesians il 1, the whole scheme 
of Gc^ and the whole revelation of human history. 
You — dead, quickened ; you alive, brought from the 
dead. There are moral resurrections as well as 
physical. 
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IL ' Wherein in time past ye walked according to 
the course of this world, according to the prince of 
the power of the air, the spirit that now worketh in 
the children of disobedience’ (yer. 2). There is 
the world for you in one gloomy sentence. This 
is Paul’s reading of moral history. Paul was no 
fancy lecturer; Paul did not write out a course of 
dreams and call them a course of lectures : Paul re- 
cognised that the aii* is full of the devil The devil 
has hardly left room for the summer in all that air 
which he breathes and poisons. He would edge out 
the summer if he could ; he tempts the spring ; he 
says to that sweet young thing, the vernal spirit, 
BUght, O blossoms ! Arise, O East Wind, ana kill 
the buds I choke those little birds in their homely 
nests 1 It is the devil Do not attempt to argue him 
out of existence. Never under-value the enemy; 
never under-estimate his resouices ; take it for granted 
that, whether you are fighting spiritually or physically, 
you have a gi'eat enemy to meet, and prepare your- 
selves accordingly, or you will lose the battle, and you 
will deserve to lose it 

III. * Among whom also we all had our conversa- 
tion in times past in the lusts of our flesh, fulfilling 
the desii'es of the flesh and of the mind ; and were by 
nature the children of wrath, even as others’ (ver. 
S). That is not modem talk. We have schooled our- 
selves by false schooling out of these great solemn, 
bedrock verities. The Apostle never would have 
suffered for our poor superficial theories ; the Apostle 
would not have endiu’ed suffering and gloried in 
tiibulation because he had received into his fancy 
some cobweb theory of creation, its evolution and its 
destiny. Not for such things did men preach in sor- 
row and seal in blood. If we have little conceptions 
about man and God, we shall have a little crumbling 
chui*ch, always at war with itself, and always losing 
the sham fights which it challenges and invites. 
Marvellous master was Paul I What deftness I what 
magnanimity I what wondrous subtlety of perauasive- 
ness I * We all had our conversation.’ 

IV. ‘ But God, who is rich in mercy, for His great 

love wherewith He loved us, even when we were dead 
in sins, hath quickened us together with Chi’ist (by 
grace ye are saved) ; and hath raised us up together, 
and made us sit together in heavenly places in Christ 
Jesus ’(ver. 4-6). ‘Us,’ ‘us,’ always ‘us’ — a priest 

who invokes a benediction upon himself as well as his 
people. That is brotherhood, that is holy masonry. 
* God, who is rich in mercy ’ — not rich in thunderbolts 
only, not rich in lightnings and tempests and great 
whirlwinds, Mercy is the ^ater part of Him, if we 
could but see it It was ‘ when we were dead in sins ’ 
that God showed the richness of His mercy. It was 
not when we were partly recovering ourselves, it was 
actually when we were dead in sins, and, being dead, 
helpless, lost ; it was then that the Sun of RigWous- 
nesB arose with healing in His wings. God makes us 
now sit in heavenly places ; that is, in the heavenlies, 
iitihe world above the world, in the unseen kingdom. 

V. ‘That in the ages to come He might shew the 


exceeding riches of His grace in His kindness towaid 
us through Chi ist Jesus. For by grace are ye saved 
through faith ; and that not of youi*selves ; it is the 
gift of God* (vers. 7, 8). Salvation is not by intel- 
lect, knowledge ; because then heaven would oe full, 
if full at all, of grammarians. ‘ Grace,’ ‘ faith/ that 
is a foreign tongue. It is I it is heaven’s tongue ; 
it is the tongue of the Infinite Love. Grace means 
favour, pleasure, kindness, pure simple love, apprecia- 
tion ; it is a gift, not a bai'gain ; it nas no equivalent ; 
the number stands alone, and the sign of equal-to 
never follows it. It is above algebra, above ^ammar. 

VI. ‘ Not of works lest any man should boast ’ 
(ver. 9). That is the veiy point There must be no 
boasting ; we must simply stand out, and say, It is 
the Lord’s doing, and marvellous in oui’ eyes. ‘ Not 
by works of righteousness which we have done, but 
according to His mercy hath He saved us, by the 
washing of regeneration, and the renewing of the 
Holy Ghost’ We have nothing to do with our own 
making. We had nothing to do with our physical 
birth, we have nothing to do with our superior or 
spiritual birth. For the next verse says : — 

VIL ‘For we are His workmanship, created in 
Christ Jesus unto good works, which God hath before 
ordained that we should walk in them* (ver. 10). 
Into what beautiful English might this be rendered ! 
Instead of s^ing ‘ workmanship,* speak the word that 
is almost Gfreek in its very form — ‘we are God*8 
poems *. God is the Poet, we are the poems. — Joseph 
Parker, City Temple Pidpit, vol. u. p. 176. 

Rbferrnces. — II. 1. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. iii. No. 
127 ; vol. xxxviii. No. 2267, and vol. xl No. 2388. Expositor 
(4th Series), vol i. p. 20S. II. 2. — Ibid, (6th Series), vol. vlii. 
p. 36. II. 3. — Bishop Stubbs, Christian World Pulpit, vol 
xlv. p. 386. 8. Cox, Expositions, p. 40. J. Johns. Preaehsr*s 

Magaaine, vol. xix. p. 409. Expositor (6th Series), vol.' vii. 
p. 149; vol ix, p. 12. II. 4. — C. Perren, Revwal Ser- 
mons in Outline, p. 141. II. 4, 6. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
xiv. No. 806, and vol. lii. No. 2968. A. Maclaren, Exposi- 
tions xf Holy Scripture — Ephesians, p. 81. II. 6. — Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xlvii. No. 2741. Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. 
pp. 201, 203 ; ibid, vol x. p. 297. 

ASCENDING WITH HIM 

{For Ascension Day) 

‘ And hath raised us up together, and made us sit together in 
heavenly places in Christ Jesus.’ — E ph.' ii. 6. 

The great Forty Days of our Lord*s Resurrection 
Life on earth are ended. These days have been a 
season of waiting, a time of rest and preparation for 
the great work of the future. Our Lord has appeared 
again and again to His own, but His appearings have 
been fitful and mysterious, as though to prenare them 
little by little for His final farewdl Ana now He 
and His Apostles meet together for the last time. 
How little did they realise that it was so ! The veil 
was still lying on their heniis, and although He hod 
told them plainly that after ‘the little while* He 
would be leaving them to go to the Father, yet the 
very last question they asked Him a few moments 
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befoi’e His Ascension shows us clearly how wide they *ee myself, it is my place To-day the veil is lifted, 
were still of the mark. ‘Lord, wilt Thou at this and we see heaven open and behold ourselves sitting 
time restore again the kingdom to Israel?* They with Him in the heavenly places. The cross has 
felt that they were standing on the threshold of some won for us the throne and crown of glory. Lift up 
tremendous change. The news of Easter Day, and your hearts in praise and thanksgiving for Hu 
the Resurrection of their Master, had raised their glorious Resurrection and Ascension, and for the 
hopes once more of seeing the kingdom established, coming of the Holy Ghost I 

but our Lord 8 answer gives no encouragement to III. Our Life here must be a Life of Heavenllness. 
such thoughts; ‘it is not for them to know the — In the East the first-fruits of the early figs were 
times or seasons.* the poor brain would reel had He called foi-erunnera, they were pledges of the coming 
drawn but an outline of one century’s history of that harvest ; so Christ is our Forerunner, and we must 
spiritual kingdom which he was then founding. No ! grow up into Him in all things, we must be like Him, 
Lift up your heai-ts, He seems to say — the Father our affections must be set on thin^ above, our hearts 
Himself* Idves you, leave the future in His hands — must be weaned from the world and prepared by 
you shall receive power when the Holy Ghost is come self-discipline and by the grace of the Holy Spirit 
upon you. And then, ‘ while they beheld,* in the for the life of the world to come, 
act of blessing them. He was parted from them. 

There is no grief, strange to say, at what appears to HIQH LATITUDES 

be His final departure from them. They return to * God hath raised us up together, and made us sit together in 

Jerusalem with great joy. heavenly places in Christ Jesus.' — Eph. ii. 6 . 

L What was the Secret of this Great Joy ? — The text does not speak of a future exaltation, but 
Was there a lingering feeling that this was only of one that has already taken place ; it does not refer 
a further manifestation of His glory — that He had to a rare mood or passing ecstasy, but to a permanent 
not really left them, but only withdirawn from sight loftiness of soul : it teaches that in the power of the 
for awhile? Death they knew could not separate Spirit the Christian habitually realises an ideal life 
them ; He had spoiled principalities and powers and in Christ Jesus. Let no one in the name of the 
triumphed over the long-cherished victory of the practical despise the mysticism of the text What 
mve, and all power is now given unto Him in would become of literature if a transcendentalist like 
heaven and eartn. Perhaps He has gone to muster Emerson or Maeterlinck did not kppear every now 
His legions of angels and to restore again the king- and then ? What would become of art if an idealist 
dom to Israel. Is this the cause of their joy ? Nay, like Watts did not occasionally excite our wonder? 
but even then on earnest of the Spirit was given What would become of ethics if it were not for the 
them; another Comforter unseen stood near, and intermittent visitation of poets, mystics, and saints 
their deep but unexplained joy was the fruit of that fluttering the utilitarians? What we now propose 
Spirit which was poured upon them on the Feast of is to insist on the splendid gain of realising to the 
Pentecost without measure ; the Divine light of those full this heavenly lire, the vital advantage of living 
streams of fire penetrated the darkness of their under- with a vivid consciousness of God, in the rich expen- 
standing and snowed them the things of God in their ence of His grace, in the clear, commanding hope of 
due proportion ; they walked about Zion and beheld immortality. 

her Dattlements rising on every side ; they saw the I. In heavenly places in Christ Jesus we are most 
living stones hewn and shaped with unseen hands exempt from error. If we mind only earthly things, 
coming from all |>art 8 and filling their places in the we must necessainly become the victims of manifold 
Spiritual Temple; they counted the towers of that misconceptions, prejudices, superstitions, and illu- 
city, which hath the twelve foundations, whose Maker sions. \^at, then, shall we do that we may retain 
and Builder is God. From that day old things had the sanity of our nature, the truth of vision, and that 
for ever passed away with them. our verdicts may be reliable ? Mount into * God’s 

II. Thb Is Our Joy too. — Little by little the own climate, beyond fog, dust, and cloud, beyond 
Apostles learnt the fidl significance of the Lord’s the causes and occasions of disturbance and aberra- 
Ascension, that in Him and by virtue of His Ascen- tion; see life in God’s light; test all by the spirit 
sion they were stlso sitting in the heavenly pl 6 u;es ; and teaching of the Christ : so shall you “ be nlled 
in His Ascension they saw the first-fruits of our race with the knowledge of His will in all wisdom and 
passing beyond angels and archangels, and established spiritual understanding ” 

on the right hand of God’s throne on high. The II. In heavenly places in Christ Jesus we are safest 
Lord had gone up with the sound of the trump, and from contamination and peril. Already to many of 
once more the trumpet should sound, and the waiting us certain forms of moral besetment are as though 
Church would be caught up to meet Him in the air. they were not ; if we mount to higher ranges, other 
This was the comforting thought of those early days, possibilities of evil of which we are conscious will 
and it shall be ours too. In the hour of trial let us similai'ly cease ; whilst on the highest summits of all 
lift up our hearts to our home beyond. On Good we best deal with whatever assaults of the soul art 
Friday, as we gazed on His bleeding figure nailed to still inevitable. Yet, live high as we may, we cannot 
the &08S, we smote our breasts and said : ‘ Hiere I get beyond the range of temptation. * Heavenly 
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places ’ are the best plcuses in which to fight the foes 
of the soul, the choicest coigns of vantage. 

III. In heavenly places we realise fulness of peace 
and blessedness. These radiant altitudes mean per- 
fected felicity. Whymper, the Alpine climber, said 
of one of his guides that * he was happy only when 
upwards of ten thousand feet high ' ; and no one 
knows the pure joy of life until he leaves beneath 
him the eagle’s nest and finds the mystic edelweiss 
of snow-white purity in the blue depths of * God’s 
own climate ’ of infinite holiness and love. — W. L. 
Watkinson, Inspiration in Common Life, p. 28. 

Rbferbnom. — II. 6. — C. Perren, Sermon Outlines, p. 169. 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 138 ; tbid» vol. x. p. 340. II. 
7. — H. Bonar, cyhori Sermons for Family Reading^ pp. 273 and 
t82. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxviii. No. 1666. A. Mac- 
Inren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — Ephesians, p, 91. II. 8. 
— W. M. Sinclair, Simplicity in Christ, p. 83. J. Stalker, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvii. p. 221. Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xvili. No. 1064, and vol. zxvii. No. 1609. Expositor (6th 
Series), vol. i. p. 143. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scrip- 
ture — Ephesians, p. 98. II. 8, 9.— C. Perren, Revival Sermons 
in OtUline, p. 827. J. Johns, Preacher*s Magazine, vol. xvii. 
p. 324. II. 8-10. — H. S. Holland, Church Times, vol. lix. 
p. 624. J. J. Blunt, Plain Sermons, p. 196. J. Hannah, 
Preacher's Magazine, vol. xlx. p. 324. G. W. Brameld, Prac- 
Uoal Sermons, p. 291. II. 9. — Expositor (7th Series), vol. v. 
p. 338. II. 9, 10. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxvii. No. 2210. 

THE REDEEMED LIFE GOD’S WORKMAN- 
SHIP 

* For we are His workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto 
good works, which God hath before ordained that we 
should walk in them.'— E ph. ii. io. 

1. Nars, fii’st, The Christian’s New Nature. — ‘We 
are His workmanship, created in Christ Jesus.' The 
idea that in believing men a change heis been wrought 
which amounts to a reconstituting of their nature, is 
here expressed twice over, for the sake of emphasis. 
To begin with, the word translated ‘workmanship* 
implies that a Christian owes his character and stand- 
ing to God precisely as a poem owes its conception to 
the singer’s intellect and fancy. The dramas he pro- 
duced we call the works of Shakespeare, and in like 
manner men and women are the works of God. God 
is the author of what they now ara A believer’s 
soul is the Divine poem. Elsewhere in the physical 
world we may read the Divine prose, but when God 
writes His name in a human heart, that is His 
poetry. 

Then besides that, the same idea is underlined by 
the use of a second cognate term ; we are created, 
Mays the Apostle, in Christ Jesus. Creation is one of 
those words which distinguish, and form the special 
glory of, the Bible. Doubtless in other religious 
TOOKs you will find cosmogonies and cosmologies of 
the most varied kind ; half-noble, half-fantastic at- 
tempts to explain the origin and genesis of all that is. 
But it was left for the Bible, as some one has said, 

' to inscribe the name of God on all things visible and 
invisible, and append to it the word create *. The 
note is struck in its first sentence. ‘ In the beginning 
God created.’ 


II. Note, The Purpose for which the New Nature 
is Bestowed. We are ‘created in Christ Jesus unto 
good works’. 

St Paul indicates in one brief phrase the right re- 
lation of good works to the Christian life. It is ‘ unto 
good works ’ that we are created in Christ Or, to 
put it otherwise, good w'orks, holiness, Godlike char- 
acter, is the aim of God in creating us afresh : it is 
His ultimate goal ; accordingly it cannot be the cause 
of our being saved, but must be its issue and conse- 
quence. It is the fruit of the good tree, not its root 
or vital sap ; and we are said to be ci’eated for good 
works just 08 a tree is created, or exists, for its rruit. 
Hence the true relation is altogether distorted and 
reversed when character and conduct are made pre- 
conditions of our obtaining Divine grace, instead of 
the joyous result of our having accepted it. 

III. Note, The Pre-ordained Divine Ideal. — The.se 
good works, the Apostle adds, ‘ God has pi’epared that 
we should walk in them *. In other words, for each 
of us a path of spiritual development has been pre- 
pared beforehand, our travelling by which will be the 
i*ealisation of that Divine ideal of our life which has 
hovered before the mind of Goil from the beginning. 
H. R. Mackintosh, Life on Gods Plan, p. 43. 

References. — IL 10. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxi. No. 
1829. Bishop Sheepshanks, Chridian World Pulpit, vol. liv. 
p. 29'). K. H. Bickersteth, Thowjhts in Past Years, p. 215. 
A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — Ephesians, p, 198. 
II. 11, 12. — J. vStalker, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlviii. p. 
184. 

SIN AS ALIENATION FROM GOD 

* Having no hope, and without God in the world.’— E ph. 

' It. 12. 

These tenible words form part of the description 
iven by St. Paul of the state of his heathen converts 
efoi*e they accepted the Gospel of Christ But 
though they were thus originally applied, it is, I think, 
quite allowable to see in them a description of the 
effect of sin generally. For Ihe words are used of the 
heathen because they were sinners ; it was a.s sinners, 
^md in consequence of their sinful state, indeed we 
might say, as the essence of that state, that they 
‘ had no nope, and were without God in the world ’. 

I take them, therefore, as my text, when I consider 
the final and most fearful aspect of sin, its power of 
alienating us from God. ‘ Without God in the world.* 
The word translated ‘ without God,* aOeoi, is capable, 
indeed, of other explanation. It might be taken to 
mean, as in our woixl ‘atheist,’ unbelievers in God. 
But this rendering is excluded by the qualification iv 
KoapLco—xn the world, which clearly points to a 
contrast ^tween the relation of the sinner to God 
and his relation to the world. He is in the world, 
and subject to all the influences of the world, and he 
is ‘ without God ’. Not merely forgetful of God, or 
without l^elief in Him, but withdrawn from His life, 
without knowledge of Him, without His help in the 
dangei-s of the worldly life, without any hope of His 
mercy and lova They had ‘ no hope, and wore with- 
out God in the world ’. ' 
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L This, then, is the effect of sin on the soul ; it 
alienates the sinner from God, it leaves him in the 
world and without God. It is not, of course, meant 
that any man while yet alive on earth is altogether 
sejmrate from the God ‘in whom we live and move 
and have our being He upholds the whole order of 
creation ; not a sparrow falls, and therefore not a man 
breathes without His will. His help. Withdrawn 
fit)ra God the world would cease to be ; there can lie 
no such thing as absolute alienation from God in this 
life. 

Sinners are ‘ without God * because they lose the 
power of communing with Him, of ‘feeling after 
him and finding Him * ; and, further, they are ‘with- 
out God,' because He is hostile to their sin, and to 
themselves so far as they are identified with their sin. 
Man is alienated from God, and God is alienated from 
man by man’s sin. That is the twofold aspect of 
this final result of sin which we have to consider. 

II. Man loses by sin the power of communing with 
God, of relying on His help, of realising His love. 

This communion is destroyed by sin. I do not 
mean repented sin, for that, though it wc ikens and 
clouds the soul, is by God's mercy in Christ forgive n, 
and the sinner is restored toihis losf union with God ; 
but I mean sin which the soul will not give up, sin 
entertained and delighted in, sin which dwells in the 
memory and controls the will. Whenever a man is 
living in sin and finds picasui'e in it, the thought of 
God is no comfort or rest, but bitterness and discpiiet, 
and He flies from communion with Him. For sin 
takes away the very conditions wliicli make the 
thought of God the stay of the souL When external 
troubles or anxieties come upon a man, troubles un- 
caused by anything he has done, but none the less 
oppressive, there is no consolation or rest like that of 
laving the whole before God, and leaving the solution 
of it in His hands. It is not our own doing, its 
causes are independent of us ; God will accept the 
burden we lay upon Him, and sooner or later ‘unto 
the godly there ariseth up light in the darkness But 
when oui*own sin has caused it, and we will not cease 
from the sin, there is no comfort in appealing to God. 
The first condition of His help is wanting ; we dare 
not give up the very cause of the trouble that is 
weighing us down. So the sinner snrinks from the 
one source of comfort, and cuts himself off from com- 
munion with God. For he trembles before the wide 
and unyielding claims of God on the soul. He wants 
to keep sonjething back, to retain one ‘ bosom sin,’ to 
hide a part of himself from the Divine eyes ; and God 
claims the whole or will have none. 

III. God Himself is not, cannot by His very nature 
be passive while man is forsaking Him. He is always 
hostile to sin, and must therefore hate that which is 
sinful, in so far as it is identified with sin. The sinner 
chooses his own pleasure, his own will instead of God's 
will. He has tumed from God, and has chosen him- 
self, and in the pursuit of his own ends has forsaken 
his Master and Friend ; and then when he would re- 
turn, he finds that his relx llion is also banishmeht, 


that God has forsaken him, that sin, which is mnn’s 
desertion of God, is also punishment, which is (lod's 
dejmrture from man. He has prefen’ed himself lo 
God, and God's punishment is to leave him with 
himself. ‘Ephraim has joined himself to idols ; let 
him alone.’ Yes, even in this world we see that pun- 
ishment beginning, as the sinner wakes up to find 
himself fai* from the abiding source of happineas, cut 
off from communion with God, estranged from the 
Divine life ; and yet he cannot forsake his sin, for 
it has enthralled his will, and has become itself his 
sharpest penalty. But this is only the partial anti- 
cipation of the ‘ last state of that man,’ in that con- 
dition which is only conceivable to us as ‘ eternal sin,' 
eternal ‘alienation from the life of God — A. T. 
L'^ttei.ton . — College and University Sermons, p. 
100 . 

Rkkkrences. — II. 12. — O. Bronson, Sertmns, p. 107. Ex- 
positor (6th Series), vol. ix. p. 57. II. 12, 13. — H. W. Webb- 
Peploe, Christian World Pulpit, vol. liii. p. 306. II. 13. — Spur- 
geon, Sermons^ vol. xv. No. 861. Expositor (4th Series), vol. 
vi. p. 31 ;ibid. (6tb Series), vol. vi. p. 223. II. 13-17. — Ibid. 
(6th Series), vol. vi. p. 461. II. 14, 16. — Ibid. vol. iii. p. 
136. II. 16. — F. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. i. p. 137. II. 16. — 
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X. p. 31. II. 17. — C. S. Horne, Daily News, 23rd December, 
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Accordxuy to St. Paul, p. 143. II, 10. — H. S. Holland, God's 
City, p. 29. S. H. Fleming, Fifteen Minute Sermons for the 
People, p. 123. F. J. A. Hort, Village Sermons in Outline, p. 
103. J. Martineau, Endeavours After the Christian Life, p. 66. 

II. 20. — Spiir;^eon, Serm&ns, vol. xxiii. No. 1388. R. V.iuijrh n* 
Pryco, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Hi. p. 401. Expositor (6th 
Series), vol. ii. p. 27. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture — Ephesians, p. 118. II. 22. — C. Gutch, Sermons, p. 
124. T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. i. p. 255. BiKlu»p Wesleott, 
Disciplined Life, No. ix. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. v. Nn. 267. 

III. 1-12. — Expositor {%i\i Series), vol. viii. p. 235. III. 3-6. 
G. F. Pentecost, Christian World Pulirii, vol. xlviii. p. 2.-0. 
III. 4. — A. W, Robinson, The Mystery of Christ, No. xi. Ex- 
positor (5th Series), vol. x. p. 260 ; ibid. (Gth Series), vol. x. 
p. 302. 

CHRISTIANITY A REVELATION 

•The mystery of Christ ... in other ages was not made 
known to the sorrs of men, as it is now revealed unto His 
holy Apostles and prophets by the Spirit’— I ph. ni. 4, 5. 

I. First of all, let us notice what is im|.licd in this, 
when we say that Christianity is a revelation. 

For one thing, there is implied a contrast. When 
we say that Christianity is a revelation, we mean 
that it is not an imluction or an invention. 

Every religion purports to be a revelation. Ay 
and more, every religion in so far as it is true — and 
there is an element of truth in every religion — is 
what it purpoiis to be, a revelation. We need not 
be surprised at the statement that there is an element 
of true self-revelation by God Himself to the hearts 
of men in even the crudest religions. Not only are 
the ideas of religion and I’evelation, as Sabatier says, 
‘correlative fina religiously inseparable,’ hut it is in 
line with Scripture. ‘God left not Hims( If without 
a witness.' The Old and New Testaments are both 
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fall of this thought The sun in the heavens is His 
herald. The recurring seasons, the gifts of harvest- 
tide, are His messengers. Conscience and the sense 
of light and wrong ai-e His witness within. And 
when the Parsee woi*ships the sun he has caught one 
ray, and reflected it, irom the light Divine. The 
Greek worshipping Demeter, the gi*eat Earth-Mother, 
has caught and reflected another. Confucius heard 
a voice Divine in the call of duty. And the Furies 
with their lash for the transgressor were held in holy 
reverence because to their woi'shippera they seemed 
the vindicators of a law whieh, men discerned, had 
come into their hearts from God. It is where and 
when God shows Himself that men fall down and 
woi-ship. Till then they are seekers with a void in 
their hearts which nothing earth-born can satisfy. 
But God appears ; God reveals Himself ; and they 
recognise Him and reverence and adore. A revela- 
tion alone can satisfy the religious instinct which is 
an essential element in our human nature. 

II. Being satisfied that our religion is and must 
be a revelation if it is a religion at all, the second 
point for us to consider is the way in which the 
revelation has been made. How has God shown 
Himself? 

(a) For one thing, God has revealed Himself pro- 
gressively. He has come like the *suii shining more 
and more unto the perfect day*. The history of 
Christianity is the history of a stecidily enlarging 
understanding of the wealth of the revelation which 
there is in Jesus Christ our Lord. 

(b) For a second thing, God’s revelation of Him- 
self is not intellectual only, but personal. 

(c) A third point to be noted about God’s method 
of revealing Himself is that He has revealed Him- 
self first to individuals, and then through them to 
their fellows. — R J, Drummond, FaiWs Certainties, 
P 3 

RsPBaBNOM. — III. 6. — F. St. John Corbett, The Preacher a 
Year, p. 19. III. 7. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. ix. p. 375. 

WEALTH THAT NEVER PAILS 

‘ The unsearchable riches of Christ.*— Eph. hi. 8. 

*Thk unsearchable riches.’ The inexorable wealth, 
ranging vein beyond vein, mine beyond mine, in land 
beyond land, in continent beyond continent ! And, 
then, side by side with this immeasui’able glory, the 
Apostle puts himself. ‘Unto me, who am less than 
the least of all saints, is this grace given ! ’ What 
an an-esting. and daring conjunction I Let us turn 
our contemplation to one or two aspects of this 
* unsearchable ’ wealth. 

I. The Lord Jesus Christ has created so exacting 
a conception of Himself in the minds of men that no 
ministry of man can satisfy it No human ministry 
can express it. In all our best representations of 
the Lord there is always a missing something, an 
‘ unsearchable ’ something, which the most masterly 
figures cannot span. 

II. But it is not only that our Saviour has created 
an exacting conception of Himself, He has also, by 


His ‘ unsearchable riches,’ created an exacting ideal 
of human possibility. Every summit brings a new 
revelation, the reward of every attainment is a vision 
of further glory. 

III. We cannot exhaust their powers of application 
to the ever-changing conditions in human life and 
destiny. In the Christian life new conditions never 
find us resourceless. Our wealth is inexhaustible, 
and always manifests itself as current coin. 

IV. But it is not only that ‘the unsearchable 
riches of Christ adapt themselves, and reveal the 
wealth, to the changing condition of oui years, it is, 
that in our personal crises, when life suddenly leaps 
into fierce emergency, their resources are all available, 
and never leave us in the lurch. There are three 
great crises in human life — th(‘ crisis of sin, the 
crisis of soitow, and the crisis of death — and by its 
ability to cope with these crises every philosophy and 
every ministry must be finally determined and tried. 
We can never ^et to the end of ‘ the unsearchable 
riches of Christ . They are our glory in time, they 
will be our endless surprise in eternity. — J. H. 
JowETT, The British Congregationalist^ 24th Janu- 
ary 1907, p. 84. 

Eph. III. 8. 

Christ gives us to possess not God only, but men 
also as our riches, the unsearchable riches which we 
have in Him. — M cLeod Campbki.u 


Refkrbnci^».— III. B. — Spurgeon, Ser toons, vol. xiii. No. 
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Christian World Pulpit^ vol. Ixi. p. 398. III. 8-11. — J. 
Clifford, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Iviii, p. 209. III. 9. — 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 32. 111. 10. — Spurgeon, 

Set'vwns, vol. viii. No. 448, and vol. xvi. No. 033. Expositor 
(4th Series), voL i. pp. 138, 163; ibid. vol. vi. p. 77. HI. 
11. — Ibid. vol. i. p. 32. III. 11, 20. — Ll»*welyn Davies, The 
Purpose of God, p. 28. III. 12. — W. P. Du Bose, The Gospel 
Accordincf to St, Paul, p. 143. 


PATRIOTISM AND INTERCESSION 

‘ For this cause I bow my knees unto the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, of Whom the whole family in heaven and 
earth is named, that He would j^rant unto you ... to 
know the love of Christ, which passeth knowledge, that 
ye might be filled with all the fulness of God.’— Hph. m. 
14, 15, i6, 19. 

All great missionary pioneers, founders, and leaders 
seem to come to a time in their lives when God’s pur- 
poses and plans become unveiled to their vision, and, 
as in a momeni:, the future unfolds itself to their 
spiritual gaze. So it was with Noah alter that great 
crisis in tlie world’s history at the Flood. By mith, 
in the spii it of simple obedience and holy, far-seeing 
awe, he had prepared the Aik and entered it with 
his family. He had passed reverintly through the 
discipline of his strange retreat, and w«w ready, after 
his sacrifice of thanksgiving, for the vision of God’s 
providential government and the futuie expansion of 
the race of man. So with Abraham, strong in the 
faith that boldly faces the unknown and ‘ waits on 
the Lord to renew its strength ’. Step by step he 
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approaches the crucial and unexpected trial of his 
belief. But the discipline of faith had prepared him. 
He offers his son in sacrifice, but stays his hand im- 
mediately at the Divine call. Then it is that tht 
whole vision of the purpose of God in the family and 
tribal and national life of Israel opens before his 
mind. Think, too, of Moses and his training, all 
preparatory to that magnificent vision of God on 
Mount Sinai as a Moral Being having personal moral 
relations with mankind. 

I. And St. Paul, the gi'eatest of missionary pioneers, 
steeped in all the visions and hopes of Judaism, burn- 
ing with zeal for its glorious revelation, its secure 

E nvileges, and its inspired claims — when the eyes of 
is soul were opened on the Damascus ro6ul to see 
the glimmerings of a world-wide significance in the 
religion and history of his people, and see it all 
focussed in the incarnate personality of Jesus, im- 
mediately he ‘confers not with flesh and blood,* but 
bursts through all conventional bonds and cautions 
and expediencies. He takes the yoke of Christ, be- 
comes the Lord's slave, submits his whole being, is 
led by the hand of Ananias, is healed, taught, and 
baptised. Then he goes into his retreat in the wilder- 
ness, heaix unspeakable woi’ds, sees the meaning of the 
call to ‘ go far hence unto the Gentiles,' and simply 
goes. He founds Church after Church, leaving with 
each the Divine gifts of the Faith, the Ministry, and 
the Sacraments, with powei-s of self-government, self- 
support, and self-expansion. And he does this work, 
too, if in all simple joy of soul, yet in ‘much tremb- 
ling,' in much depression, in bodily infirmity, amidst 
the scorn of philosophers, the hatred of his own people, 

‘ fightings within and fears without,' in ‘ prisons fre- 
quent and deaths oft '. He sees the incarnate life of 
Jesus becoming incarnate in all humanity. For God’s 
puiposes there is one race, the human race ; but one 
Saviour, His Son ; one family, the Church ; ‘ one Lord, 
one Faith, one Baptism,' as there is and can be but 
‘one God and father of us all'. And within sound 
and sight of Caesar's Palace, where was focussed, in 
the person of the Emperor, Rome's Imjierial and im- 
perious world- wide sway, St. Paul sees and feels in it 
all a parable of the universal Kingship of Jesus, the 
universal brotherhood of mankind, in the one uni- 
vei*8al family of His Holy Catholic Church ; and as 
the glorious vision lays hold of and enthrals his soul 
he ‘ bows his knees unto the Father of our I^rd Jesus 
Christ, of Whom the whole family in heaven and 
earth is named, that He would grant unto the world 
to know the love of Christ which passeth know- 
ledge, that it might be filled with all the fulness 
of God.' 

II. In the second chapter of this Epistle to the 
Ephesian and other Churches of Asia St. Paul 
p^es quite naturally from the fact and idea of the 
Fatherhood of all humanity to the idea of the family 
and then to the home, the house itself, the teirple of 
the Triune God. ‘Through Christ we both have 
access by one Spirit unto the Father, and are built 
upon the foundation of the Apostles and Prophets, i 


Jesus Christ Himself being the Chief Corner-stone, 
in Whom all the buildii^, fitly framed toother, grow- 
eth into a holy temple in the Lord.' Then suddenly 
his prison-chamber expands and becomes to his soul 
like some vast cathedral temple, and, as though 
ministering at its high altar, he lifts his hands and 
bows his knees unto the Father in heaven and raises 
the great intercession as the Imperial vision of Christ's 
universal sovereignty holds him and claims and pro- 
claims the Real Presence of God in, to, and for hu- 
manity in the Sacramental efilcacy of the Incarnation, 
Death, and Resurrection of the ©on of God and Son 
of Man, ‘in Whom ye also are builded together for 
an habitation of God through the Spirit ’. No wonder 
that it has been said of this Epistle that ‘ in it St 
Paul has given to bis teaching a new centre, that of 
the Church of God '. It is eucharistic in its visions 
and ideals and pi actical exhortations. It begins with 
thanksgiving and ends in a benediction, and its core 
and centre in the text is like a consecration prayer. 
There is the unity of all Creation, and the restored 
unity of humanity in Christ the Head of the Body 
— the Church. Christ, the Great High Priest of 
humanity, ministers the great salvation in and through 
His own Body, prepared from all eternity in and 
within the mystical Body which He was forming out 
of universal humanitj^, and wherein, as far as salvation 
or ‘saving health’ was concerned, there was to l>e 
no individual privilege or preference, neither Jew 
nor Gentile, and yet wherein all differences of race, 
language, or circumstance, all varieties of genius, 
talent, or ex|H)rience would find themselves unified, 
strengthened, perfected, and glorified in the manifold 
(many-coloured) ‘ unity of the Spirit, which is the 
bond of peace ’. 

Am I wrong in thinking of this Epistle to the 
Asian C.hurches as the account of a great Sacramental 
vision which had germinated and grown in the soul 
of the Apostle, and became incaniated in his life as 
the years went on ? Again and again you can feel 
the heart of the ^eat missionary pulsating to bursting- 
point as the thnll and throb of the infinite movement 
and purpose of the Blessed Trinity in Creation, 
Providence, and Greuje, like some great drama set to 
music, possesses him, lightens and brightens his spirit- 
ual vision, enthmls anq compels his will, inspires and 
inflames his soul, so that he could even ‘ wish himself 
accursed from God ’ if only the Israel of Abraham 
could but see the vision and accept its destiny os the 
Israel of God, and if only Rome and the nations in 
their worship of force, and Greece in its worsliip of 
beauty and wisdom, could and would but see revealed 
as in a Sacrament, in the Incarnate Word, ‘Christ 
the Power of God and the Wisdom of God ’. ‘ For 

this cause I bow my knees unto the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that ye might be filled witli the 
fulness of God.' 

He sees in Jesus Christ, the God -man, the one and 
only principle of a universal brotherhood, a universal 
citizenship, and a universal Empire, demanding fnith 
in the eternal justice of God, hope in His eternal 
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mercy, and an all-embracing love shown in mutual 
service 

E^oh for bif brethren, all for God. 

Bishop W, T. Gaul, Th^ Guardian^ 
16th September, 1910. 

Rbperkncks. — III. 14. — Bishop Westcott, TJu Incarnation 
mnd Common p. 161. III. 14, 16. — J. Martineau, 

Endoavourt After the Christian Life (2nd Series), p. 95. III. 
14-16. — J. Bowstead, Practical Sermons^ vol. U. p. 148. 

THE LOVE OF GOD 

* Por this catiae 1 bow my knees unto the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, of Whom the whole family in heaven and 
earth is named, that He would grant you, according to 
the riches of His glory, to be strengthened with might by 
His Spirit in the inner man ; that Christ may dwell in 
your hearts by faith ; that ye, being rooted and grounded 
m love, may be able to comprehend with all saints what is 
the breadth, and length, and depth, and height ; and to 
know the love of Christ, which passeth knowledge, that 
ye might be filled with all the fulness of God.’— Hph. hi. 

14 - 19 . 

L Thk fact that God feels a deep love for men is one 
hard to contemplate, still harder to realise. Yet it 
is the starting-point of Christianity. It is the very 
coi*e of the revelation of Je.siis. The insjjired declara- 
tion that ‘ God is Love * (1 John iv. 8, lo) has changed 
the temper and life of every man and every com- 
munity which has come to believe that the statement 
is trua It has been a thousand times more potent 
to produce right living than had been the pi-evious 
belief that God is power. Therefore love is more 
potent than law, and love is the essence of the Gospel. 
It is true that in the case of an earthly ruler affection 
may be thrown away upon unworthy subjects, and that 
legal compulsion alone will produce results. Never- 
theless, Jesus insists that God Himself is so constituted 
that He can never rest content until He has won for 
Himself the love of all His creatures. Jesus uncovers 
the love of God for men, and allows it to work. It 
may work by sharp methods, for love can be ‘ cruel 
to be kind’. But, we are taught, the object which 
God sets before Himself is not to break a recalcitiant 
will, or compel a sullen obedience to His laws, but to 
draw all men to Himself. But the fact that God 
loves men, though it may gain a certain amount of 
assent in iiie abstract, becomes difficult to realise, and 
raises grave doubts in the human mind, when men 
reflect on what the statement involves. 

(1) The sense of one’s own individual insignificance 
in the universe of Existence — this thought presents 
one difficulty. That God should entei-tain affection 
towards humanity as a whole does not seem unreason- 
able, but we cannot realise the fact that God has a 
distinct and separate love for each single human soul 
which has ever lived. Yet, if this be not the truth, 
then His love for men becomes a mere phrase not 
worth contending about. 

(2) Another difficulty is the fact of human unlove- 
liness, Men, taking them as a whole, are not very 
lovable. Comparatively few inspire real affection. 
Alas I it is but too true that those who come person- 
ally into contact with multitudes, and have to deal 
with them officially or commercially, come to have a 


sort of contempt for humanity ; they see too much 
of the foibles and petty faults of character to feel any 
general sentiment of affection ; they have discovered 
the unloveliness of men. 

(3) There is one other difficulty, and hat the most 
formidable — the fact of human suffering. 

If it be true that God loves His children, why does 
He leave them to suffer so ? This has been the dark 
mystery of the ages ; it is the difficulty with many 
still. It has led men to atheism. It has led them to 
attribute to God the qualities of the devil. It has 
driven them, in frantic despair, to curse God and die. 
It has led others to grovel before God as abject slaves 
before an Oriental despot. It has led othci's, again, 
to throw their children into the flames and the waters 
as propitiatory sacrifices to angry deities. It has led 
many among us to think of a I .aw, instead of a Per- 
son, as the Centre of things — has this apparent Divine 
indifference to the cries of human a^onv. 

II. Now St. Paul looks these facts squarely m tlie 
face, and yet bursts out in piaise of the goodness and 
lovingkindness of God. Why does he do so ? What 
new light has he upon the ‘ painful riddle of life ’ ? 
He is not hazai'ding a mere opinion ; it is not a con- 
clusion thought out or discovered by any method 
common among men. Jesus had said not long before 
that any one who saw Him would see the Father. 
Now many beheld Him, but comparatively few recog- 
nised Him for what He was. In this minority was 
St Paul. (The Apostle Paul claimed for Himself an 
equal authority with the other Apostles, because he 
had seen the Lord, not in a mere vision, but ‘objec- 
tively’ — after His Ascension — in glory). This sight 
of God in the Pereon of Jesus Christ changed his 
estimate of his fellow-men by changing his notion 
about God. It set all the facts of life with which he 
was familiar in a new light. They remained the 
same, but they no longer meant the same. As he 
learned from the Master what is the real disposition 
of God towards men — that all men ai’e the sons of 
God, and that God has a personal interest in each 
individual soul, because of this relationshi)) — this 
kindled in him that ‘ enthusiasm of humanity * which 
is the great mark of Christianity. Real love for men 
is only possible in the Presence of God. So absolute 
is the Christian conviction of God’s lovingkindness 
that from it he educes an explanation of human pain, 
and he does it clearly : ‘ My son, despise not thou the 
chastening of the Lonl ; for whom the Lord loveth 
He chasteneth, and scourge th every son whom He 
receiveth , , . {et seq.y (Heb. xil 5-11). The 
Apostle's assertion amounts to this — that the ills 
which assault men, and sometimes take the zest out 
of living, are no meaningless accidents, nor purpose- 
less agonies caused by the emmpings of a soulless 
‘ law,* but that they are the smartings from the stripes 
of a rod laid on reluctantly, but intentionall)r by a 
Father. It is true that we sec manjr ati ill wnich we 
find it hard to account for on this theory ; that we 
see sufferings which teach no lesson to the victim, 
because they do not leave the victim alive to leam, so 
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terrible and swift are they. Nevertheless, while the * who are not ^fted with omniscience or discerning of 
theory of suffering must remain in some cases partly spirits, the visible Church is the body of those who 
shrouded in mystery, as a trial of our faith, no other profess His truth, are baptised into His name, and 
theories of life bring the same intellectual relief and observe His ordinances ; but all who belong to it do 
moral uplifting as does the great Christian doctrine not necessarily belong to that spiritual communion 
that Grod is love, and that He is slowly bringing His to which properly the name of Saints belongs. A 
children by this mysterious discipline, among other visible Church with its external ordinances and terms 
things, into a recognition of their relationship to of communion is, from the very nature of the case, 
Him.-^. D. M’Connkll. indispensable in our present state ; and the com- 

Rbfbbbncbs.— III. 14-19. H. S. Holland, Chrigtian World mands concerning our union with the visible Church 
Pulpit, vol. Iviii. p. 216. A. M. Fairbalrn, iWd. voL Inll. p. 19. and our observance of its appointed ordinances are 

clearly laid down in Scripture ; but still we must 

QOD*S FAMILY not forget that this is not enough for our salvation. 

* Of Whom the vHiole family in Heavea and earth is named. * In order to that therc must oe vital union with 

— Eph. III. 15. Christ Himself; therc must be forgiveness of sin 

There are many illustrations used in Holy Scripture through faith in His precious blood ; there must be 
to set forth the relationship in which the people of renewal of heart by His Holy Spirit ; there must be 
God stand to each other and to Him, but the most willing and faithful service, which springs from love 
expressive of these is taken from domestic life. It is to Him. The judicious Hooker, who is so distinct 
the one presented in our text, and under its familiar and copious in speaking of the Church as a visible 
imageiy the Church of God is described as one body, is equally clear in speaking of the Church as 
great family, the memberc of which are bound to the mystical ^dy of Christ. He says : ‘ That Church 
each other by the possession of one common life, the of Christ, which we properly term His Body Mystical, 
distinction of one common name, and the union with can be but one ; neither can that one be sensibly 
the same parental head. It is a family, the members discerned by any man, inasmuch as parts thereof are 
of which, though sundered by time and space, and some in heaven already with Christ, and the rest that 
divided into two great sections, the one in heaven on earth (albeit their natural pei'sons are visible) 
and the other here on earth, are cJl bound together we do not discern under this property, whether they 
in one blessed bond, and linked to each other by are truly and infallibly of that body. . . . They 
special sympathies, and are looking forward to dwell who are of this society have such marks and notes of 
together in one happy and eternal home. distinction fr*om all others, as are not objects of our 

1 . Relationship with Qod. — It is only through sense : only unto God, who seeth their hearts, and 
that relationship that they can have communion with understandeth all their seerct cogilations, unto Him 
each other. To be united to each other they must they are clear and manifest. ... If we profess, ^ 
first be united to Him. Just as in a family it is the Peter did, that we love the Lord, and profess it in 
possession of a common life, derived from the same the hearing of men, charity is prone to believe all 
parental source, which constitutes the bond of union, things, and therefore charitable men ai’e likely to 
80 in the family of God it is the spiritual life, derived think we do so, as long as they see no proof to the 
from Him, which forms the basis of communion. St. contrm*y. But that our love is sound and sincere, 
John puts this beyond question when he says, * That that it cometh fijdm ‘ a pure heai-t, and a good con- 
which we have seen and heard declare we unto you, science, and a faith unfeigned,^ who can pronounce 
that ye also may have fellowship with us, and truly saving alone the Searcher of all men’s hearts, who 
our fellowship is with the Father, and with His Son alone intuitively knows in this kind who are His?* 
Jesus Christ^ (1 St John l 8 ). In another place he So that while there is, and must be, a visible Church 
testifies that this fellowship of Christians with God on earth, and in it a visible communion of saints, 
as their common Father is through faith in His dear there is within that Church a still more sacred shrine, 
Son ; for ‘ as many as received Him to them gave and a still more holy fellowship. There is a Church 
He power to become the Sons of God, even to them as seen of men ; there is a Church as seen of Gud. 
that believe in His name’ (St John 1. 12 ). FJse- We cannot ignorc the one without a bi’each of duty 
where we are clearly taught that the irapaitation of and of charity. We cannot overlook the other with- 
this Divine life is wrought through the Holy Spirit, out a forgetfulness of tinith, and of our own salvation. 

• for as many as are led by the Spirit of God, they We must beware, on the one hand, of that easy and 

are the sons of God,’ and the contrast is very solemn fashionable but deceptive religion which contents 
— ‘ If any man have not the Spirit of Christ he is itself with the profession of orthodox doctrines, 01 
none of His ’ (Bom. vm. 9 , 14 ). All true believers, the obseiwance of appointed ordinances ; we must 
then, are members of this frimily, and in that respect beware, on the other, of that arrogant and selfish 
arc designated * saints ’ — ^not only on account of their spirit which, relying on its own strength or spiritual- 
separation from the rest of the world, and the holy ity, considers itswf independent of those visible 
service to which they are called, but on account of means of grace which have been appointed by Gk>d 
the Divine life of which they are [partakers. for the personal and mutual benefit of all His 

It. The Ideal of the Christian Church. — To us children. 
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III. This twofold view of the Church of Qod, if 
it seem on the one hand to narrow our view as to its 
extent, will help to widen and deepen our ideas as to 
*the communion of saints/ for it will show us how 
manifold and how reed that communion is. But 
does it really narrow our views as to the extent of 
the Church of God? Does it not rather expand 
them? Are we not too prone to ask, with the 
querulous disciples, ‘ Lord, are there few that shall 
be saved ?' Are we not too apt to exclude from our 
ideal of the Church those who do not belong to our 
own communion, or to include in it only those who 
agree with us in certain views concerning tne doctrines 
or ordinances of religion? And do not our ideas 
enlarge when we come to think of all the saints of 
God who lived in all the ages before Christ’s birth, 
and of all who have lived in all the centuries ever 
since? Do they not take a wider mnge when we 
remember the great multitude which ‘no man can 
number, of all nations and kindreds and people and 
tongues,' who shall stand at the last before the 
throne of God, having ‘ washed their robes and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb * ? It is when 
we dwell on thoughts like these that we begin to 
realise that outside our own communions there are 
and have been saints of God, with whom perhaps we 
cannot sympathise in respect of all their views, but 
with whom we can and ought to sympathise in the 
best of bonds as members of the one great family of 
God. We come to recognise the family likeness 
even where we cannot trace the ecclesiastical gene- 
alogy, and gladly admit the spiritual relationship 
even where we cannot verify the mode of admission 
to it. And we can do all this without prejudice to 
our convictions or surrender of our principles. 

THE CHURCH A FAMILY 

* Of Whom the whole family in heaven and earth is named.’-— 
Eph. in. 15. 

Tus name of the Church in the text I have selected 
is ‘the family'. There are many names for the 
Church in the Bible ; the family represents perhaps 
the sweetest. 

I. What is the Church? — When the Church 
began, it was a family, with the love of a family, the 
cohesion of a family, the economy of a family, and 
very soon there came the quarrels that so often 
happen in a family. Yet a family that sometimes 
has moments of discord still is full of love. St. Paul 
calls the Church a brotherhood ; it is the develop- 
ment of the idea of the family, for the Church, 
increasing in ever-widening circles, has names corre- 
sponding to that inci'ease. The brotherhood is a 
wider term than family, it is a uniting of certain 
people from many families. And, as the Church 
grows, you find another name for the family in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. It is now more than a 
family, more than a brotherhood ; it has become a 
city, with all the complications of a city, all the 
varied interest of a city, with its business, iti pleasure,^^ 
and sometimes its vices. But the Church is more 


than a family, more than a brotherhood, more than 
a dty ; it is a commonwealth, and that is the name 
I like the best The commonwealth. Every member 
of it is bound to kill selfishness, to work for the 
good of the community. ‘ What is best for the 
people ? ' is the question of the Church, and the in- 
dividual must always make his own interest subservi- 
ent to the good of the whole community. But the 
Church is moi-e than a family, more than a brother- 
hood, more than a city, more than a commonwealth ; 
it becomes in the Bible a nation, a collection of 
nations, until the idea of the Catholic Church is the 
world converted. 

II. The Foundation of the Church. — What is the 
Church founded on ? What have we got ? Now 
notice. We have a Person — .Jesus Christ; we have 
a Book — this Bible ; we have an Institution — the 
Church of God. A Person, a Book, an Institution — 
the world killed the Person, Jesus Christ, yet to-day 
H(' is alive and more at work than ever ; the world 
tries to kill the Book, yet here it is in your pulpit 
to-day as strong as ever; the world has tried to kill 
the Church, yet, after two thousand years, it is 
getting larger than ever. Why do they not kill 
the Book, Why do they not kill the Chuich? Be- 
cause they cannot Institutions that are not wanted, 
die. The Church lives because it is wanted. You 
want it, you know that. Your home wants it. 
That boy of yours in business wants it ; that girl 
of yours, who is just getting married, she wants it 
The poor children in the slums, they want it The 
institution is wanted. The Church lives because it 
is wanted. The immortal part of man wants the 
Church, and so the Divine foundation fits the Divine 
need in man, lays hold of your soul, and that is the 
reason that it lives. You cannot kill it. Churchc^s 
have died, or in the language of the Book of the 
Revelation, their candlestick has been removed out 
of its place — churches, but not the Church. The 
Church lives. 

Rbfbrbnobb. — HI. 15. — Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. xxi. No. 
1249. F. D. Maurice, Sermons^ vol. vi. p. 75. C. H. Grundy, 
Luncheon Lecturee cU St, PauVe Cathedral, p. 45. Expoeitcr 
(4th Series), vol. ix. p. 100. A. Maclaren, Expostltom of 
Holy Scripture — Epheeiane, p. 128. 

THE INNER LIFE OF A NATION 

‘ Strengthened with might by HU Spirit in the inner man.*— 
Eph. III. 16. 

Who would not desire to possess a strength as invinc- 
ible as that which was the secret of St. Paurs faith 
and hope and life ? There is an inner and there is an 
outer man in every one of us. There is an inner and 
there is an outer life in the nation, in the family, and in 
the individual. In thenation the innerlifeis not always 
recognised, even by its own people, until soihe grave 
necessity sets the heart of the nation beating and 
throbbing, and the people are roused by a common 
feeling hitherto unsuspected. 

I wish to point out four of the great characteristirs 
that ought to mark the inner life of our nation. 
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I. No One oaght to Pors:et that In whatever L The thought of Christ dwelling in our heart 

Position he has to Live he oughl to be dominated ought not to be a very difficult one for people like 
by such a sense of responsibility that he never forgets ourselves to grasp its conceptioa Let us tnink of 
that the people around him will judge not only his an analogy. A widowed mother, with no child but 
religion but will judgehisnationality oy the example one single boy. This boy, as he grows up, becomes 
and evidence which they have in him. increasingly dear to her heart As he grows up, to 

II. The Love ol Duty must ever characterise every her great sorrow he is overwhelmed with a passionate 

individual among us. It is well known that when love of the sea. For years and years that poor lonely 
Napoleon wrote his despatches he never forgot to widowedsoulneverhcai-sofhim, and wonders whether 
mention the glory that he said attached to the he is living or dead. She never will leave his name 
achievements of his troop ; it is equally well known out of her prayers. Is it very difficult for you to 
that when the Duke of Wellington wrote his de- understand what is meant when it is said of such a 
•patches he never mentioned the word glory, but he pei*son, ‘ Her boy dwells in her heart ? * Is it more 
never failed to call attention to the duty which his difficult to think of Jesus Christ as the object of re- 
men performed. ligious love dwelling in our hearts also ? 

III. There must be Sympathy with those over II. But then Jesus dwells in our hearts in a much 

whom we have any Authority and those among more i‘eal way than this. Jesus Christ in the l)e- 
whom our lot is cast. If India is maintained for long liever's heart not only as the object of his affection, 
as our great trust and the sphere of our beneficent but as the very life of his soul. You know, perhaps, 
rule, it will be due not only to the excellence of the the process of grafting, by which a little twig, with 
rule but to the exhibition of the spirit of sympathy, no root, is grafted into a tree till it becomes part of 
And that which is true of that nation you may depend the tree, and the life of the ti*ee flows into the twig, 
upon it is characteristic and true of all those over and the life of the tree becomes that of the twig. Is 
wnom England has any rule. it difficult for you, with that analogy, to realise the 

IV. There must be Self-sacrifice. — We may thank conception of one person dwelling in another person s 
God for the noble examples given of self-sacrifice by heart as the power of that person’s soul and life ? 
our troops, by our blue-jackets, by men who have So the believer appropriates the life of Jesus, and the 
done signal ana noble service to the Empire. Whether conception of C hrist dwelling in your heait as the 
standing, like Lord Cromer, almost alone in Egypt ; life of your soul is not a very difficult one for you to 
whether standing like those great Viceroys of India understand. 

who have maintained our rule and been loyal for oui* III. Another question arises to one to ask and to 
crown ; whether it be the lonely hearts or whether it answer, which is this. How docs Jesus Chiist get 
be in the most active spheres of operation ; it has admission into our hearts in such a way that He may 
been by self-sacrifice, by not seeking their own but be said to dwell in them ? Is that a very difficult 
by seeking the good of others, that the name and the question to answer 7 Is it necessary even to ask the 

fame have been obtained. question? How does anybody get admission into 

It is the inner life of the family which begets the our houses so as to dwell in them or to stay in them ? 

inner life of the nation. I^ our consent, not otherwise, by no other way. 

RBFBRHKOBi.--lII. 16.— A. Maclaren, Expontums of Holy How does Jesus Christ get admission into men’s hearts 
Seripture^Ephetianiy p. 132. III. 16-19. Spurgeon, Ser- so as to rule and dwell in them ? The answer is the 
mont, vol. xii. No. 707. same, by men’s consent, not otherwise, and in no other 

THR iNnu/pi I iMn rHDicT way possible or conceivable. 

Tnn INDWELLINu CnRIST Jesus Christ gains admission to our hearts by our 

• That Chriit may dweU in your hearts by faith.'-EpH. iii. 17. own consent, but how does He enter ? What is the 
Thku is no religion in the whole world, except the opening through which, when you have invited your 
religion of the Gospel, that hints even at such an idea friends to your house, or given them permission to 
as this — God, Christ, in my own self. It is the most come, they enter ? It is thedoor,and thei-emustbesome 
wonderful and unexpected thought in the whole in- similar opening through which Jesus Christ enters the 
spiration of God. The question that starts in our heart What is the opening ? What is the means ? 
minds is this — ‘is this promise to be accepted, to be The opening, the means is this : it is our faith, our 
fulfilled, in anything like its literal meaning ’ ? The simple acceptance of the Lord and Saviour Jesus Chiist 
answer is this — It is a personal and real fact. Jesus as the sinner’s substitute and the believer’s Light 
Christ dwells in our hearts and rules them, if we are It. is the beginning of everything that is good to 
children of God by faith. In proportion as simple let Jesus into the heart. You cannot go far wrong 

faith takes hold of the living Christ, He becomes a when you do that It only requires a little faith just 

real Pei-son and a real Life. If we approach Jesus to open the door. He will bring the Light with 
Christ critically. He will look another way ; if we Him, pardon, strength for service, and hope, and 
approach Jesus Christ doubtfully. He will look the gl^^* 

other wav, too ; if we approach Jesus Christ sym- Tne way to keep Christ is the way in which we get 
pathetically, the Holy Spirit will help us to know, Him to come. He keeps in our hearts by continual 

and to see, and to feel that He is the Fnend of our life, acts of faith on the part of believers. TTiat is the 
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Vv, 17-19. 


EPHESIANS III 


Ver. 18. 


Bum and substance of Christianity, of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, Christ in the soul of the child of God. 

Referenobs. — III. 17. — C. Brown, Ood a/nd Man^ p. 64. 
H. S. Holland, Ood*$ City^ p. 86 . Bishop Bethell, Sermons^ 
▼ol. i. p. 138. H. M. Butler, Harrow School Sermom^ p. 120. 
A. Maolaren, Expontiom of Holy Scripture — Epheaiaiu^ p. 142. 

THE CHURCHES CONCEPTION OF CHRIST 
* To the end that je, beings rooted and grounded in love; may 
be strong^ to apprehend with all the saints what is the 
breadth, and len^h, and heig^ht and depth, and to know 
the love of Christ which passeth knowledge, that ye may 
be hlled unto ail the fulness of God.’— Kph. in. 17-19 
(R.V.). 

Thk true man desires to know, to understand, to 
apprehend. Paul was a man who wanted to know 
— to know the highest things. He made it his busi- 
ness in life, next to knowing for himself, to make 
others know, to be their teacher. At the same time, 
he was willing to know from others. Paul’s desire 
for these Ephesians was that they might be strong to 
apprehend with all saints the love of Christ in its 
breadth, and length, and height, and .depth : that is, 
in its wholeness and fulness. 

I. It has been said that Paul's thought was some- 
thing like this. From that old captivity of his in 
Rome, his mind went away, carried him to the 
iEgean Sea, whose blue waters lay in beauty about 
the yellow sand of the Ephesian shore ; and, looking 
in thought upon the land, he seemed to see a mighty 
castle, a splendid fortress. There it was, beautiful, 
strong, capacious, majestic^. But would all men look 
at it alike? Paul thought that every one looking 
upon it would not give the same judgment about it ; 
not that they would disagiee about any part of it, 
but each would be so struck by one part of it as 
almost to neglect the rest. 

II. To Paul there was in history one Form, one 
Existence, one Pei*sonality, upon whom m6my men 
had been lavishing their thought after His appear- 
ance. That Form, that Person was Jesus Christ 
He was I^ve. (1) Some saw the breadth of that 
love ; they thought of ‘ the nations lying beside each 
other on the earth, over all of whom the love of 
Christ would extend itself'. (2) Others saw the 
length of it; they could not forget ‘the successive 
ages during which it will reach (S) Othei-s thought 
of the height of it, of ‘the glory at God's throne 
and near His heart to which it could elevate all '. 
(4) But others thought of the depth of it ; they 
thought of ‘ the misery and corruption of sin, into 
which it will descend *. 

III. And to-day in considering Christ, His char- 
acter and work, men in various ways grasp special 
aspects of it Now, it is well for us that we should, 
therefore, consider the belief of the saints as a whole. 
As a body, they preserve the symmetry of truth, 

IV. What was Paul's desire for these Ephesians, 
and for himself also ? It was this — that they might 
be able to apprehend with all the saints, 'what is the 
breadth, and length, and height, and depth of the 
love of Christ He did not desire them to see 
aspects only of that love, but the whole of it 


V. The conception of Christ by the Chureh is 
larger than that of any specific Church. He is in 
each, but is fuller and finer than any one of them 
represents Him to be. — J. Alford Davies, Seven 
Words of Lovty p. 134. 

Rbfkrencbs.—III. 17-19. — R. W. Church, Village Sermone^ 
(2nd S«.*ries), p. 287. F. de W. Lushington, Sermom to 
Yowng Boye^ p. 94. Expositor (6th Series), vol. ix. p. 96. 

THE DEPTH OP LOVE 

* May be able to comprehend with all saints what is the 

breadth, and length, and depth, and height* — £ph. hi. 18 . 

The love of Christ is the love of God. What we 
find in the heart of Christ, in His character, in His 
words and actions, is to be regarded as a revelation 
of the Invisible God. That indeed is the whole 
significance of Christ's manifestation — ‘ He that 
hath seen Me hath seen the Father This inanilesta- 
tion was made, we may believe, because apart from 
it we were incapable of gazing into the heart of God. 
The asf^ct of things speaks witli sufficient clearness 
of Law, of Intelligence, of Power working to an end ; 
but it can hardly be said to bear on it the legend of 
love. Apart from Christ it is open to any man to 
maintain that God is on unknown Force, inexorable, 
indifferent to human suffering, regardless of human 
life, a conciitenation of awful uniformities which 
move like a car of juggernaut over prostrate human 
beings to some unknown goal. Remembering, then, 
this incontestable fact, we shall examine witl) eagei 
interest the evidences of the Love of Christ, and seek 
to know it, though it passes knowledge. 

I. First of all there is the human life of Jesus, as 
it is recorded in the Gos|)els. However fragmentary 
the reports, however difficult the attempt may be to 
harmonise them into a consistent record of facts, or 
a harmonious combination of features, there can be 
no question that the records give, us an unexampled 
impression of a heart of love. Not only is the love 
of Christ indisputable in the Gospel narrative ; but 
it stands out as a passion of a new type. Compare 
it with the love of which I'lato's Symposium treats, 
that love, not wholly free from sensual passion, and 
when free from sensual passion, losing itself in a cold 
intellectual atmosphere. 

II. But the impression of His love, made by the 
course of His earthly life, is wrought to an extra- 
ordinary fulness and intensity by the cross. When- 
ever the cross is allowed to give its own witness, 
undisturbed by imperfect theories and dogmas, when- 
ever Christ is evidently crucified before the eyes of 
men, a great appeal proceeds from the unique 
spectacle. 

III. And yet, when we have made all allowance 
for the portrait of loVe, unexampled and affecting in 
the story of Christ's life and death, can we say that 
these historic facts fully explain the language of the 
text? Surely not This passion which echoes in 
the language of Paul and re-echoes with undiminished 
Wee in the hymns of Bernard, and again, with even 
inci*eased fulness and feeling in the letters of Samuel 
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Ver. 1. 


Rutherford ; this passion, which is known at the 
present time, and rises beyond the power of language 
in millions of Christian hearts, is only to be explained 
by the interior movements of the Spirit — R. F. 
UoRTOM, The Trinity^ p. 1S3. 

RsFBasNOM. — III. 18, 19. — C. Kingsley, The Good Nem 
ofGod^ p. 146. Archbishop Benson, LMng Theology^ p. 3. 
A. Maolsren, Expoeibione of Holy Scripture — Ephesians^ p. 
161. 

THE FULNESS OF QOD 

* That je might be filled with all the fulness of God.’— Eph. 

111. 19. 

1 UKSK words form the conclusion of St Paul’s prayer 
on behalf of the Ephesian Church. It is a very won- 
derful, one might almost say a very awful prayer. 
And what St Paul prayeci for on behalf of his 
Ephesian converts, that we too ought to seek for 
ourselves. 

I. St. Paul takes for granted that a Real Chris- 
tian is a Man who has been Made Over Again, 
and not merely a man of this world who is a little 
more mohil, or a little more decent, or a little more 
outwardly attentive to his religious duties than other 
men of the world. Quite the contrary. According 
to this mighty prayer, the Christian is one upon 
whom all the powers of the Godhead have been 
brought to bear, so as to make him what may be 
termed a Divine man, not a worldly man. See the 
orderly progression of the Divine work as thus prayed 
for by St Paul First of all St Paul prays that 
God the Holy Ghost will ^ve him strength ; then 
that God the Son may dwell in him, giving him first 
the grace of love, and then the grace of knowledge of 
Divine things — that knowledge which passes or ex- 
ceeds the comprehension of other men. And then, 
when the man has been thus prepared by the 
strengthening which the Spirit brings, and by the 
Divine love and the Divine knowledge which Christ 
brings — then St. Paul prays for the final grace of all 
— namely, that he may be filled with all the fulness 
of Grod the Father. None of us can fully enter into 
all that these words convey. Perhaps even those 
who come nearest to being filled with that fulness 
would be least able to speak about it or to explain it. 
But still we may try to set forth a little of what it 
must mean. 

II. For a Person to be filled with anything, it Is 
Plain that, first of ail, be must be emptied of all 
Else. — Hence it is absurd for any of us to think of 
being filled with God’s fulness so long as he is under 
the dominion of any purely earthly or temporal 
wishes, or desii-es, or ambitions, or passions, or tastes. 
The words imply a totality of self-surrender to God. 
In praying to be filled with God the Father’s fulness, 
we pray that all our powera and faculties and desires 
and energies and likes and dislikes may be just what 
they would be if all our merely earthly desires were 
taken out of us, all that is selfish and mean and bad 
were emptied out of us, and the vacant space filled 
up by a pouring in of the character or God our 

ather. It is the same as praying that we may be 


just what God would be if we could imagine God to 
be put in our place. 

III. This, then, Is what St. Paul Prays for: — 

(1) That each Christian man upon earth may be, each 
in his own way and in his own sphere, an * Image of 
God ’ ; and (2) that each of us may have God’s 
approbation and God’s service as his chief end and 
aim, as an ever-present motive, as a thought never 
absent from our minds. After all, Christianity con- 
sists not so much in what we do as what we are, or 
rather what we become. Faith in God and Christ ; 
faith in Christ and in the Holy Ghost raises us to a 
good hope that, if we will but empty ourselves of 
all that 18 earthly and selfish, and cling to Him in 
whatever walk of life He points out to us, God will 
take care of the growth of our Christian character ; 
He will fill us with His own fulness. 

lluFEiiKNous. — III. 19. — Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. viii. No. 
456, and vol. xxix. No. 1755. Expositor (5th Series), vol. 
vii. p. 25(>. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — 
Ephesians^ p. 171. 

The Power of Prayer.— Eph. 111. 20. 

LirrHER said : * No one believes how great is the force 
and efficacy of prayer, unleas he has learned it from 
experience. It is a great thing when anyone feels a 
mighty need and then can lay hold on prayer. I 
know this, that as often as I have prayed with earnest- 
ness — with real earnestness — I have without doubt 
been abundantly answered, and have obtained more 
than I asked. Our Lord God may sometimes have 
delayed, but yet He heard me.’— E. Krokeb, Luther a 
Tiachreden (1903), p. 338, No. 646. 

Repbrenoes. — 111. 20. — W. F. Shaw, SerTnon- Sketches for 
the Christian Year, p. 87. HI. 20, 21. — Bishop Gore, C'Anj- 
tian World Pulpit^ vol. xlix. p. 273. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
xxi. No. 1286. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — 
Ephesians, p. 180. 111. 21. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. vii. 

p, 278. 

Eph. IV. 

In the Meraoriala of Dr, McLeod Campbell (vol. l 
p. 127), he observes, apropos of Edward Irving’s dying 
conversations, ‘ I was finding no teice of the subject 
of the Church in anything she (i.e, Mrs. Irving) was 
mentioning, until she said that in the course of that 
same last day he had |^kcd her to read to him “ the 
testament of the Lord to his Church — the neglected 
testament ” ; when she read to him the fourth of 
Ephesians ’. 

THE HEAVENLY CALLING 

M therefore, the prisoner of the Lord, beseech you that ye 
walk worthy of the vocation wherewith ye are called. 
Eph. IV. I. 

When St. Paul bids us ‘walk worthy of our calling,’ 
he bids us do a great thing, and perh^s his words 
make little impression on many of us. For, in truth, 
our Christian calling seems a long way off from many 
of us, and almost out of sight. For the most part 
we left it behind at our baptism, and have made no 
further inauiry about it ; other callings occupy our 
time and tnoughts. And these lower motives do us 
injury ; they are apt to shut out and overpower the 



Ver. 1. 


EPHESIANS IV 


Vv. 1, 2. 


higher. Indeed, this is the rule which the world it- 
self sets up for us. If we keep up to its standard it 
is enough. And if we were to live here always this 
might he enough. We might go on buying and 
selling, and not trouble oui*selves about anything 
further. But, you know, we are not to live hei*e 
always, and this makes all the difference. 

Ihei^ is another and a higher world to be taken into 
account, and the calling which will suffice for this 
present world will not suffice for that other world, 
which is our true home, and whither we arc bound. 
And, what is more than this, God has given us a 
calling which alone, if we follow it faithfully, will 
enable us to attain it. 

I. God has given us His only begotten Son to be our 
Pattern and Guide. He has come down for this end 
— first of all, to put away our sin by the sacrifice of 
Himself, and then to guide us in the way which He 
has trodden before us to Heaven. To this, then, we 
are called — to the imitation of our Lord Jesus Christ 
— to nothing less than this. The world’s rule and 
calling will not carry us far ; we must not trust to it, 
it will break off and fail us when we need it most — 
in the hour of death and in the day of judgment. 

I I. The Ephesians, to whom these words were 
written, doubtless understood them better than we, 
for they had been called from being heathens, and 
all around them were heathens still. Now, we can 
only understand clearly by way of judgment or com- 
parison, and so, when all around us are professing 
Christians, it is difficult to understand what our 
Christian calling is. We do not see, as the Ephesians, 
the light of Christianity and the darkness of neathen- 
ism side by side. And, moreover, what we do see 
tends to confuse us, for we see men who have been 
baptised and plainly called to be Christians living in 
many ways liice heathens, though not openly or in 
the same degiee. Thus our views of our Christian 
calling become indistinct and confused ; the Church 
and the world become one ; we cannot tell what our 
calling is, or how we may walk worthy of it. Yet — 

HI. There are certain mai'ks of oui* calling which 
cannot be mistaken. 

(1) There are the sure outward marks which dis- 
tinguish us Christians from heathens and make up 
our calling. 

God has called us through His Church, and by a 
Sacrament, and has bidden us serve Him in it. By 
the Sacrament of Baptism we were admitted into His 
Church, otherwise we could not be Christians at all. 
This is what really separates us from the heathen : 
we are made by our baptism membera of Christ, 
children of God, and inheritors of the kingdom of 
heaven. These are privileges which Christian men 
have, and the heathen have not. They are not joined 
to Christ by His ordinances, they have not the re- 
mission of sins, or the gift of the Holy Ghost, which 
come by Christian baptism, and in nh other way. 
They are not made partakers of the Divine Nature, 
they have no share in the bles.sings which are given 
through the Church in Confirmation of holy matri- 


mony, in sickness, or in death — above all, they cannot 
be partakers of the Body and Blood of Christ in the 
Holy Communion. 

(2) Again. There are certain other marks, of which 
St. Paul here tells us. There is the mark of Unity. 
After Iiaving exhorted us to walk worthy of our voca- 
tion, the Ajjostle thus explains what he means: 
‘ With all lowliness and meekness, and longsufTering, 
forbearing one another in love, endeavouring to keep 
the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace ' ; for, 
he add.s, ‘there is one Body and One Spirit, even as 
ye are called in one hope of your calling. One God 
and Father of all, Who is above all, and through all, 
and in you all \ Here, then, is a plain mark — we 
must be lovers of unity ; this is the end of our calling, 
that we may all be one in Christ Jesus. He came to 
Dtake us one, to take away the ancient cui*se, to join 
men together once more in Himself, to be Himself 
the centre of their unity, to join them to Himself, and 
make them one in His Body, which is the Church. 

(8) There is the mark of C’hristian love. ‘Ix)ve,’ 
says the Apostle, ‘ is the ful (ill ing of the law. ’ * Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, for love worketh 
no ill to his neighbour.’ So that Chi istian love or 
charity is the very bond and foundation of this unity. 
It does no ill to its neighbour — it does the very con- 
trary, its seeks out all means of doing him good ; and 
so, as injuries divide men, and cause them to hate 
each other and separate from each other, so does love, 
by doing good, unite and bind together in one. 

(4) 'Fhcre are those graces which are the grounds 
of Christian love, the only condition of its existence. 
So when the Apostle bids us to ‘walk worthy of our 
vocation,’ it is ‘ with all lowliness, and meekness, and 
long-suffering, forbearing one another in love*. And 
for the same cause he bids us put away ‘ lying, and 
wrath, and theft, and filthy speaking, and bitterness, 
and clamour, and evil speaking,* because these things 
tend to separate men and destroy the unity which 
Christ has appointed for them. 

These, surely, are plain marks of our calling. Un- 
less we have these marks in some good measure we 
cannot be His. We must be joinecl to Him by the 
Sacraments which He hath ordained for that purpose 
— ^first by Baptism and then by Holy Communion — and 
by being partakers of the Church’s offices and prayers ; 
that, thus being made one with Him, we may be one 
also, by this outward union in His Body, and by 
the gi’ace of charity which is its life, with all our 
brethren. 

Rspbrencbs. — IV. 1. — VV. J. Hills, Sermons emd Add/resses^ 
p. 137. J. T. Bramston, Fratribus^ p. 170. F. de W. Lush- 
ington, Sermons to Young Boysj p. 15. A. Maolaren, Exposi- 
tions of Holy Scripture — Ephesians, p. 194. 

GOD’S MILD CURFEW 

* 1 therefore, the prisoner of the Lord, beseech joo that ve 
walk worthy of the vocation wherewith ye are called, with 
ail lowliness and meekness.’— E ph. iv. i, 2 . 

Wk cure all familiar with Mrs. Browning’s beautiful 
words : — 


EPHESIANS IV 


• Vv. 2, 8. 


Vv. 1, 2. 


Nor seek to leave thy tending of the vines 
For all the heat of the day, till it declines 
And death’s mild curfew shall from work assolL 

Should we not rather say God^s mild curfew? If 
life is long, that curfew comes before death. Between 
the hour of curfew and the hour of the last rest there 
is a blessed and solemn pause. W6 are assoiled from 
labour before we die, if only we keep our ears open. 

If we really pray for guidance to the Most High, we 
shall hear the curfew and hail it when it comes. It 
is because we do not hear and obey the signal of re- 
lease that with so many of us the last act is tragedy. 

I. In how many cases this is so ! Laborious, 
honoured, and powerful lives have again and again 
ended in fmstration and stress. Men would not hear 
the mild curfew of God, and they have tried to ignore 
or to battle with the unkindly summons of man. 
They have purposed that more than the full lustre 
that beamed in the days of their meridian triumph 
should glorify their last years. And the result has 
been that gloom has come upon them at the last and 
lain upon them like a pall. The statesman has lived 
to the extreme limit of human life to sit among the 
ruins of the tower which he built, and which he has 
thrown down with his own hand. Even when this 
destiny has been devoutly endured, it has been full of 
sadness and of warning. Another has been expelled 
from his kingdom and has spent his closing days in 
bitter and chafing thoughts, in cruel, scornful, impo- 
tent protests and complaints. The great preacher who 
stayed beyond his hour has died shattered in soul and 
body upon the field. The ambition to sit too long at 
life’s imperial banquet has brought the proudest to 
sup off the broken meats in the end, and to eat their 
bread in tears. It may be said, and it is sometimes 
true, that these humiliations have subdued the spirit, 
and that it had to be subdued thus before there could 
be worked upon it the last miracle of spii itual change 
It may be said that sometimes unchequered success 
has blinded and hardened, and that a new nobility 
of soul has sprung from the new discipline of sorrow 
and failure It may be so, but this must mean that 
the moral nature was partly stunted and partly dis- 
eased. 

II. They are right, we believe, who think that the 
last stage of a long life ought to be its glory and its 
crown. John Bunyan was inspired to speak of the 
land of Beulah as bordering the Joixlan on this side 
Yet how few of our greatest and noblest visibly tarry 
there at last and pass away in the splendour of its 
peace. A famous Swedenborgian was wont to speak I 
of the progress towards perfection as made by the | 
removal of present happiness. If happiness were con- 
tinuous there would oe no advance. So happiness is 
taken from us, and we pass on to a new st^e, day 
succeeding day through the six stages of regeneration 
till the evening and the morning of the sixth day, 
and then the finished work and the day of rest. The 
dream of the mystics was not all a dream. They 
imagined that there was a land to be reached before 
death, secluded from the tumult and the pain of time, 
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and before which the tempests might blow theii 
I challenging horns in vain. The Middle Age imagined 
the famous temple, Sangreal, with its dome of sap- 
I phii-e, its six-and-thirty towei-s, its crystal crosses, and 
its hangings of green samite, guarded by its knights, 
girded by impenetrable forests, glittering on the onyx 
summit of Mount Salvage, invisible to the impure, 
inaccessible to the faithless, but giving to the simple 
the immediate presence of the Infinite There before 
dying it is gianted to gaze, to love, and to know. 
There is a spiritual leality which corresponds to this. 
For years and years on to old age men dream that 
there is only one kind of happiness, the happiness of 
their wills gratified and their ambitions realised and 
the little idols they have set up smiling down upon 
them. When they are made wise in the communion 
of the Holy Ghost, they understand that the true 
blessedness is quite other than that, that it comes to 
those who have died to the anarchy of inordinate 
desire and live the life that is hidden with Christ in 
God. The mood of intense and simple blessedness, 
which is so much higher than the hapjiiness that 
comes from prosperous and prominent and well-re- 
warded work, rises from our faster attachment to 
Christ, from our completer detachment from the 
things of earth and time, from our cleai'cr realisation 
of the Mystical Union. The Christian realises the 
height of his peace, not in the company of admiring 
and applauding crowds, not in seeing the sjiirits sub- 

i ’ect to him, but in the company of that Love which 
las chosen him, and found him, and carried him 
away. It is to that profounder lilessedness God’s 
mild curfew calls us. — W. Robertson Nicoll, Sun- , 
day Evening^ p. 45. 

References. — IV, 1-3. — J. Bowgtead, Practical Sei'mons^ 
vol. ii. p. 132. IV. 1-6. — Expositor (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 
148. IV. 1-16. — E. J. Kennedy, Old Theology Restated^ p. 
97. 

A PLEA FOR UNITY 

* Forbearing one another in love ; endeavouring to keep the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.’— E ph. iv. 2, 3. 

Much is heard about Christian unity and the para 
lysing effect that our divisions inevitably produce on 
various Christian bodies. We may well consider this 
question on the Sunday after Ascension Day, and our 
text is certainly appropriate. 

I. Why has there been Failure ? — * Endeavouring ' 
suggests failure, does it not? ‘Endeavouring to 
keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace,’ 
that is the lesson which comes home to us in this 
season. Surely Ascension time should strongly de- 
velop our appreciation of the living Christ Who is at 
our very hand. When we think of the growth of 
wealth and the influence that is exerted by it, it is 
easy to see that material things attain a great hold 
over the thoughts and the imaginations of men, and 
the result is a weakening of our spiritual capacity. 
The announcement was made to the Apostles that 
Jesus Christ would come again. It was graven deep 
in their memory. Jesus was gone, but they felt that 
He was very near, and they felt that that unseen Pres- 
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ence mi^ht at any moment come to them again. But 
to U8 Chiist is hidden. He is, as it were, far off be- 
hind the veil which hides Him from us. Is it not so? 
We have not the sublime faith of the Apostles, who 
thought that at any moment He might be with them 
a^ain ; and it is this which separates us from those 
who do not agree with us ; it is this want of spiritual 
force which prevents unity. We must pray that the 
Holy Spirit may operate with all Christians, and it is 
this operation which leads to unity. 

II. The Qualities of the Holy Ghost. — What are 
the qualities of the world -restraining, world-uniting 
Holy Spirit? Do not these qualities make for peace 
and the bond of love ? We cannot wonder that the 
Lord Jesus Christ made it His last prayer that His 
Church might be one when we know what has occuired, 
what is always occurring by the lack of unity. Yet 
this unity which has always lieen desired has never 
yet been realised. How do we account for our Lord^s 
Prayer that His Church may be one ? He knew that 
dissension was bound to come into the Church, and 
that there was bound to be disagreement between it 
and the world — bound to be disputes between the 
kingdom of heaven and the kingdom of man. Did 
unity exist in the days of St Paul? No, it never did 
exist within the Church ; and when we read of the 
differences in the early Church, and of those differ- 
ences of opinion, of course there must be a feeling of 
bewilderment on all those who have prayed for unity 
when they think that there has never yet been that 
bles.scd peace which we have all hoped for, and which 
we will try to pray for more earnestly than ever. 
We should do our best to heal our divisions, and we 
should seek after that unity of the spirit of which St. 
Paul speaks in our text 

III. Unity is Strength. — Let us be united. Above 
all, Jet us be united in prayer. We may surely hope 
that if our hearts be opened to let in the influence of 
the Holy Spirit, the day will come when we are united 
in peace because we have endeavoured to keep the 
unity of the spirit in the bond of peace, 

Referencbil — IV. 2.— J. Keble, Sermons for the Sundays 
After Trinity, p. 129. IV. 2, 3.— Bishojj Creighton, The Ueri’ 
tags of the Spirit, p. 201. 

UNITY, NOT UNIFORMITY 
* Endeavouring to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace.’— Eph. iv. 3. 

These words of St Paul find their place in the letter 
which has justly been called a treatise on the idejd 
Church. Its constitution, its ministry, and its aims 
show themselves in indwelling, vital force. Much 
needed as they were, no doubt, to those to whom they 
were at the time addi-essed, they have had their ap- 
plication in all the ages of the world-wide Church, 
and they come home to us with a special force in these 
later days. Let us try to arrive at their real meaning 

1. The Oneness of the Spirit.— Let us get away 
firom the time-honoured and beautiful language of 
our Authorised Vei-sion, and let us make for ourselves 
a clearer and more literally plain version of the words 


as St Paul wrote them. * Eagerly striving to guart 
the oneness of the Spirit in all,* that is in the bona 
of peace. The oneness of the Spirit I The Apostle 
is inspired by that glorious conception of the one holy 
apostolid Church which has ever been the cherished 
dream of all the noblest and best Christian teachers 
and leaders of all shades of opinion in every age, yet 
whi(!h has never been realised since the first few years 
of the infant Chuichs life in Jerusalem. It seems 
that, if we look at the whole body of professing and’ 
baptised Christians throughout the world, or if we 
narrow our horizon and confine our somtiny to our 
own branch of the Church, this ideal is farther from 
us than even in the most controversial and troublous 
times of the past. 

II. The Dawn of a Brighter Era.-r-In spite of all 
this, however, there are many signs around us which 
herald the dawn of a new era and a better time. 
The day has gone by — and thank God for it — when 
men treated unity as if it were uniformity, and en- 
deavoured to procure it by physical torture or the 

E enal clauses of Acts of Parliament. We have learnt 
y experience that men cannot be coerced by human 
and material means to think alike, and that carnal 
weapons will never promote the spiritual kingdom of 
our dear Iadi d and Master ; and if we have learnt so 
much, we have surely advanced towards a right com- 
prehension of what St. Paul in his text begs us .seriously 
to strive for. Kven in his days gi'ievous par^ faction 
had arisen in many of the newly formed Christian 
communities, and yet he could write, in spite of these 
divisions and factions, ‘guard the oneness of the 
Spirit,* as if it were a treasure which had not been 
lost. 

III. The Treasure not Lost. — Let us who now read 
his words lay them to heart, and take heart and 
thank God. Let us remember, while we natur- 
ally lament the bitterness of party jealousy and 
sectarian strife, that, parado.xical as it may seem, i t 
was the Prince of Peace Himself Who said ot 1 1 is 
own mission, ‘ I am not come to bring peace, but a 
sword *. For you and for me, then, it seems that the 
message of God is this : let us hold fast that form of 
sound words which we have received as our must 
precious heritage. ‘ One Lord, one faith, one baptism, 

I one hope of our calling,’ let these be our watchwords 
! in the battle ; but let us remembei* that we are called 
upon to be in charity with aP men ; let us fight the 
unfair and snceiing judgment of our fellows who 
cannot see our aspect ot the truth ; let us remember 
the words of Him Who said, ‘ Forbid him not, for he 
that is not against us is for us *. But let us also rc*- 
j joice in the success of any endeavour to win souls for 
our dear Master’s kingdoni ; so we, by zealously trying 
to guard the oneness of the Spirit by means ol the 
bond of peace, and having continued faithful to our 
trust here, may be counted worthy of entering into 
the home of perfect peace hereafter, where all whe 
love the Loid Jesus in sincerity shall be finally united 
iu Him, and shall be made paitakers in the glory ol 
the Trinity in unity. 
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THE UNITY OP THE SPIRIT 
‘To keep the unity of the SpiHt*— Eph. iv. 3. 

The world upon which St Paul looked out was divided 
by most serious divisions, although outwardly it ap- 
peared more united than ever it had been before, m 
the unity of the great Roman Empire. To the J^ew 
the Gentile was a dw, and no words could express 
the contempt of the Gentile for the Jew. Here was 
one of the great divisions of the world. Another 
was the division between slaves and freemen. A slave 
was hardly accounted a man. Besides this, there 
were the divisions which we ourselves look out upon 
to-day — rich and poor, noble and baseborn, educated 
and ignorant, cultured and rude. Yet St. Paul could 
speak of a unity, a oneness which could bind men 
together. 

I. Let us try then to understand what this unity 
was. The Jews had always been looking forward to 
a great Prince Who should come from God to diaw 
them together as a nation, and make them victorious 
over the heathen world. And the Messiah had come, 
but in so different a guise that they disowned and 
rejected Him. St Paul had learned to see in Christ 
the Son of God, Who had become Man, as the One 
who had shown to men what is the tine human life, 
and had lifted our humanity to the very throne of 
the universa Here was a hope for all mankind. 
Those who accepted Christ as their Loitl received a 
new life. They were made and kept one in Him. 
In C-hi*ist’s name they were placed on a level of per- 
fect equality. It did not matter whether they were 
slaves or freemen, they were lifted up by their baptism 
into a position of equal spiritual privilege. The 
slave, St Paul says, was CnrisPs freeman, and the 
master was Christs slave. It did not matter whether 
they were rich or poor, high or low, wise or unlearned, 
they were lifted by their liaptism to an equal wealth 
and nobility of spiritual riches and Divine sonship. 
This was the unity which St. Paul so prized. Here 
was, to his view, the hope of the world. 

II. As St Paul looked into the future he saw the 
vision of a splendid hope. The Body of ( hrist was 
growing as new membei's were being perpetually 
baptised into it If only the unity could be preserved, 
that was the essential point. The conci ption of the 
body must be grasped and lived up to. The Christian 
life must be above all things a life of membership in 
the body. 

What has been the result to the world of that 
little seed of unity which was planted in aj^ostolic 
days? First, the fierce controversy between Jew and 
Gentile as to their rights and pnvileges within the 
Christian society has disappeared. Next, after many 
centuries the great curse 01 slavery has been removed 
from all Christian countries, and men are no longer 
bought and sold like cows and horses. Further, the 
provision of education for the very poorest has begun 
to do something to bridge the gulf which for so long 
divided those who could read from those who could 
not, and a way is opened for the workman’s clever 
boy to reach the university. Something has been 
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done, and we do well to take account of it It is 
slow work, indeed, but yet the world moves, and this 
in spite of the fact that the Christian society has 
fallen so short of the Apostle’s ideal, and has failed 
so conspicuously to keep the unity. If the unity had 
been kept, how great would the progress have oeen ! 
As we look round to-day we are tempted to despair 
in view of the division among the Cnristians them- 
selves. Where, we ask, is the numility that delights 
in lowly service, where is the mutual forbearance that 
makes quarrels impossible ? What has become of the 
unity of the one body and the one Spirit ? Must we 
.sadly despair of the one hope of mankind ? Has 
Christianity failed ? If it has failed, or so far as it 
has failed, it has been because it has lost sight of its 
early ideal. It has forgotten to keep the unity. If 
it is to recover its ancient power, and to continue its 
sacred work, we must recover the lost ideal, we must 
realise the truth of the body and its members, we 
must cultivate the life of fellowship. 

Reperbnobs. — IV. 3. — Spurgeon, Semuyug^ vol. xi. No. 607. 
J. G. RogerH, Christian World Pulpit^ vol. xliv. p. 248. J. 
Keble, Sermons for the Sundays After Trinity^ p. 140. Arch- 
bishop Maclagan, Christian World Pulpit^ vol. xlviii. p. 241. 
T. Arnold, Sermons^ vol. i. p. 66. R. Kemp, Christian World 
Pulpit^ vol. li. p. 340. P. D. Maurice, Sermons^ vol. ii. p. 155. 
Bishop Wilberforce, SermonSf p. 116. Basil Wilberforoe, 
Sanctification by ths TrtUhy p. 85. Expositor (5th Series), vol. 
ii. p. 112. 

‘ Endeavouric^ to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond ol 
peace. There is one body, and one Spirit, even as ye are 
called in one hope of your calling ; one Lord, one faith, 
one baptism, one God and Father of all, Who is above 
all, and through all, and in you all.’— Eph. iv. 3-6. 

The call for unity is always attractive to the social 
instincts of mankind, and in times of danger it be- 
comes a stirring cry. No one, I suppose, but a mis- 
anthrope, would desire, if it could be avoided, to 
remain at variance with his neighbour. And there 
are times when religion is threatened, or when evil 
seems to loom large, when we turn instinctively to 
othere for sympathy and help. Unity, whether of 
outward organi.sation or inward spirit, always stands 
for some kind of strength. 

I. Our Unhappy Divisions. — At the bottom, I 
.suppose, of all our Christianity lies the one object 
that the whole world should lie converted to Jesus 
Christ; and nothing, surely, can be more contrary to 
the mind of Him we call our Master, and by Whose 
name we are called, than the unhappy divisions of 
Christendom. St Paul comprises in tne unity, of the 
Spirit nine soui’ces of oneness. When we have >0 
much in common, how is it that we cannot forget the 
points on which we are not alike? We are bound to 
ask ourselves somet m s, What is the reason for this 
discordant element ? Why is it that there has been 
hostility even to some or the historic survivals of 
primitive Christianity? St. Paul would not force 
unity into uniformity. He reoo^ises that under the 
operation of the same Spirit tfcre are diversity of 
^ifts. Blit all are to be parts of the same liody, 
joined together in Jesus Christ. We think, perhaps, 

0 
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of the sins of the official Church in the past ; but I 
^ink it was not merely the unwisdom of the Church 
in those times towards those bodies or men who had 
new ideas which seemed to be contrary to the spirit 
of Christianity, but which have often proved to be 
merely a reinterpretation of its creeds. It was not 
merely the grasp of temporal power. It was not 
merely the un-Christian and careless lives of those 
who have at different times represented the Church. 
There must be some stronger reason than this why 
men who claim to be animated by the Spirit of Christ 
are yet very widely separated from each other. I 
suppose the dividing line is often found in the very 
primary conception of what the Church is. 

II. The Basis of Unity. — Unity, if it is something 
more than a mere philosophic dream, if it is to have 
something more than an abstract value, is bound to 
have some outward expression. It would seem from 
the first that the Church which was to be Christ's re- 
presentative in the world must have some rules, some 
outward organisation, some officers who should be 
held responsible, and some form of belief which it 
could hand on as descriptive of the religion it main- 
tained. History has brought to us ceiiain wide 
divergencies of opinion as to the character of the 
essence of Church organisation. On the one side a 
great deal has been sacrificed to this ideal ; while, on 
the other, liberty of conscience and opinion has be- 

. come a sort of fetish. The Church of England holds 

0 a middle way between these two ideas. But surely 
the great thing for us when we aim at the unity of 

, the Spirit, is to recognise that there is a great deal 
, for the Chui'ch, and, while we hold fast our own in- 

1 terpretation of the best way to reach it, to recognise 
that others sincerely believe that there is a diff'erent 
interpretation of the facts. 

III. A False Unity. — At the same time, in religion, 
which demands the very highest exercise of all man's 
faculties, the truth is of the utmost importance, and 
for a man to acquiesce in anything which appears to 
him not to be the highest form of truth is for him 
to be a traitor to his nature which was made in the 

; image of G^. There can be, perhaps, no unity of 
i ■ the Spirit between a man wno holds firmly the 
■ Divinity of Christ, and another who is entirely doubt- 
ful about Christ being God at all. Surely it is not 
: compromise of this kind that is asked for. We be- 
^ lieve that God has appointed the Church to convert 
the world through certain means of salvation ; this is 
His way, and we have no right to choose another. 
Again and again we are implored in the New Testa- 
ment to hold fast the form of sound words. We are 
wai'ncd against thinking it does not matter what 
belief we have or how we express it in worship. 
These things, we are bound to remember, have really 
the closest relationship to practical life. But when we 
have put before ourselves this ideal of Christ's Church, 
when we have sincerely looked into our hearts and 
examined what our belief is, then we may go on to be 
charitable towards other people whom we may also sin- 
cerely believe have a different conception of the ide^l. 
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ONE SPIRIT 
‘ One Spirit.’— Eph. iv. 4. 

‘One Spirit’ means that, iust as in the fulness of 
time, the Eternal Son, Who had from all eternity 
been in the secrets of the Father's counsels. Who had 
been the agent in creation, Who had made all things, 
and without Whom was nothing made that was made, 
came forth to cany out their joint plan of Redemp- 
tion with the cry, ‘ Lo I I am come to do Thy will, O 
God ' ; so also in the fulness of time from the heart 
of the same Godhead came forth God the Holy Spirit ; 
and with the sound of a rushing mighty wind and 
with tongues of fire He came forth and tabernacled 
on earth as God the Son had done. This and no- 
thing less is the awful truth, that He is as really on 
earth now as Jesus was in the home of Bethany, that 
He has never gone back, that there is an Ascension 
Day for God the Son, but that there is no Ascension 
Day for God the Holy Ghost 

I. What then is it that the Christian Church be- 
lieves ? (1) First, that He is a Person — that He 

comforts, strengthens, guides, loves — as only a Person 
can. (2) That He is a distinct Person ; at the 
baptism of Jesus Christ, God the Father says : * This 
is My beloved Son God the Son is in the water ; 
but God the Holy Ghost descends in bodily form as 
a dove, distinct from the otlier two Persons of the 
Godhead. (3) That we live under His dispensation 
now ; that these ai’e the times of the Holy Spirit ; 
and that we might as well desciibe a home and leave 
out the mother’s love, as describe religion and leave 
out the ‘ One Spirit ’. 

II. How is ‘ One Spirit ' the secret of a peaceful, 
loving, and progressive religious life? We see in a 
moment by looking at the functions the Spirit came 
into the world to fulfil. (1) He came first, we are 
told, ‘to bike of (’hrist and show Him to us ' ; He 
was to make Christianity real to us ; He was to take 
of the cross and bring its meaning home to us, and 
so convict the world of sin, and righteousness,, and 
judgment ; He was so to work upon our hearts as to 
make us cry each to ourselves as we look at the cross : 
‘He loved me and gave Himself for me'. (2i He 
was to give us the sense of the Fatherhood of God 
and help our infirmities in prayer. (3) The express 
object and aim of the One Spirit was to draw us 
together, to make the world good and to make it 
one. 

III. What, then, are we to do in order to 

ourselves in connection with the moving Power of 
the Spiritual- world ? (1) Wc are told to ask for 

Him to come. To pray for the Hqly Spirit means 
to put youreelf in a frame of mind to which the 
Holy Spirit can come. It means (a) Self-examina- 
tion. (6) Sun-ender. (c) Obedience. 

IV. But suppose you do all this, and pray for 
guidance to the ‘One Spirit,' and then apparently 
are guided wrong? What are we to say ? (1) There 
is no promise at all that the immediate results of the 
guidance will appear. We must hear what the years 
and centuries m iy say against the hours. — Bishop 
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Winmington-Imobah, Bomnen of tho Chriitian 
Faith, p. 193. 

Rbfebinobs. — IV. 4. — W, H. Evans, Sermom for ihs 
Church' i Year, p. 207. Expositor (7th Series), vol. v. p. 498. 
IV. 4-6. — J. Budgen, Parochial Sermons, vol. ii. p. 212. IV. 
6 . — J. Keble, Village Sermons on the Baptismal Service, p. 19* 
Expositor (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 39. A. Maclaren, Exposi- 
tions of Holy Scripture — Ephesians^ p. 203i IV. 5, 6 . — F. D. 
Maurice, Sermons, vol. vi. p. 111 . IV. 6 . — J. Vaughan, Fifty 
Sermons (9th Series), p. 173. W. M. Sinclair, Church Family 
Newspaper, vol. xiv. p. 240. Expositor (5th Series), vol. vl. 
p. 334 

* Uoto everj one of as is given ^ace according to the measure 
of the gift of Christ *--Eph. iv. 7. 

Henri Perrkyvk writes : ‘ We must indeed admire 
that flexibility of the Christian faith, which makes it 
accessible, even in the practice of perfection, to souls 
of very different kinds. Thus the same faith, the 
same worship, the same momlity lead to heaven the 
soul of a profound philosopher like 'Fhomas of 
Aquinas and the soul of a poor village child.* — 
Lettrea de Henri Perreyve d nn Ami d'Enfance, 
p. *52. 

Rbverbkcbs. — IV. 7 . — H. P. Liddori, Sermons on Some 
Words of St. Paul, p. 199. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture — Ephesians, p. 207. IV. 7-12. — Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xvii. No. 982. IV. 8. — F. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. ii. 
p. 103. W. Knight Chaplin, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
Ivili. p. 70 . H. J. C. Knight, The Record, vol. xxvii. p. 2. 
Bishop Westcott, Village Sermons, p. 195. Expositor (5th 
Series), vol. vii. p. 271. IV. 8-10. — Ibid, (4th Series), vol. 
iii. pp. 242, 361. IV. 8-12. — J. Clifford, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. Iv. p. 88. IV. 8-13. — T. H. Ball, Persiumons, p. 
195. IV. d*— Expositor (6th Series), vol. ii. p. 85 ; ibid. vol. 
vi. pp. 145, 334 ; ibid. vol. vii. p. 222. IV. 9 10. — G. Bel- 
lett, Parochial Sermons, p. 197. IV. 10. W. F. Shaw, 
Sermon Sketches for the Christian Year, p. 108. J. Keble, 
Sermons for Ascension Day to Trihity Sunday, p. 114. IV. 11. 
—-Expositor (Oth Series), vol, v. p. 16. IV. 11, 12.— J. B. 
Brown, Aids to the Development of the Divine Life, No. vi. 
W. G. Horder, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lix. p. 110. J. 
Parker, The Gospel of Jesus Christ, p. 201. IV. 11-13. — J. 
Bowstead, Practical Sermons, vol. ii. p. 195. Preacher's Maga- 
wine, vol. xix. p. 35. IV. 12. — Bishop Creighton, University 
and othar Sermlme, p. 138. 

TILL AND UNTIL 

•Till we all come Eph. iv. 13 . 

The immediate point is not what we are coming to, 
but the fact that we are coming, and that something 
is coming to us, and that this double action is the 
secret of the inspiration, the culture, the strengthen- 
ing of our innermost life. The text therefore is ‘ till 

. . until,’ — the something that says, You have not 
finished yet ; there is another hill to climb, and then 
you will see it ; there is another stream to ford, and 
on the other bank of that stream you will see what 
flowei’s can grow, and how mean are all the plants on 
this side the river. Till the sunshine comes, till the 
heavenly band appears and sends its thundering an- 
them through the quivering sky ; till then, hope on I 
You have not ^et arrived, but you are proceeding, 
you are on the right road, and you have this little 


singing word to cheer you in all your climbing and 
in all your descending and in all your fighting and 
in all your sori’ow, ‘ until — ! * 

The keywoixl is till or until ; the same word, the 
same idea, and that idea an idea of encouragement 
and assurance, a word to hide in the heart and to 
listen to in the darkness when thei*e seems to be no 

* until,* when there seems to be but one settled f rown 
on the brow of time. Yet the custodians of God’s 
decrees, the Divinely appointed priests of the eternal 
ark, are enabled to hear the sweet word ‘ until,* and 
such men, unknown, mayhap despised, have kept the 
world alive. 

I. Where does this word ‘till* or ‘ until * occur? 
Where all the great words occur, as I have told you 
a thousand times. Where do all the great words 
occur ? In the Book of Genesis ; and you have never 
read it I I speak imt to the fqw who ai*e familiar 
with the Divine Word, but to the many who neve 
read it. You do not read the Divine Word when 
you only read it in the letter. The Divine Word is 
not a letter, hut a spirit ; it is not written music, hut 
music sung and music brayed out from brass and 
thiohhcd as it were on living drums. We must go 
to Genesi • for our first grand ‘ until * (chapter xux. 
10). Jacob is dying, he knows that his life is slowly 
but certainly trickling away ; he calls all his sons 
around him, and makes such speeches as mortal man 
never made either before or since ; and most of you 
have never read them ! Never was such elocjuence 
heard before ; there are no forged climaxes, no 
mechanically built periods, no half-forgotten and 
hesitant recitations ; but gieat, gi’and, flowing elo- 
quence. When the patriarch came to his son Judah 
he waxed almost as eloquent as when he came to \n> 
son Joseph, but not altogether as eloquent. The old 
man was at his best when his hands as it were groped 
for the head of Joseph, but he was beautiful when 
he spake to Judah — »Judah who bore an awful sea 
of unfaithfulness and badness, but which was much 
covered up, if not wholly healed, by processes of grace 
which only experienced souls understand. Said Jacob, 

* The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor a law- 
giver from between his feet, until Shiloh come 
There is the * till * or the * until,* the word of pro- 
mise, the gleam of hope, the pledged morning. No 
man can tell us what ‘ Shiloh * means ; we have hail 
the word in Hebrew and in Greek, and we have c«illfd 
around it a whole market-place of expositors, a whole 
gallery and sanhedrin of leamed men, hut they can 
make nothing really final out concerning all the wells 
and fountains and springs that are hidden in this 
word Shiloh. But tnere is a Christian acceptation 
of the term, which is sufficient for us. The ancient 
Jews, indeed, associated the name Messiah with the 
wold Shiloh, and regarded them os practically inter- 
changeable terms ; hut the ancient Jews did n«)t 
know Messiah as we know Him; therefore we must 
attach a Christian interpretation to Shiloh, and find 
him in Bethlehem, and on Calvary, and on Olivet, and 
away yonder in the midst of the temple of intej cession. 
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II. Another ‘ until * we find in Psalm lxxiil 17, 

‘ Until I went into the sanctuary*. Then I saw all 
about it. The sanctuary is the only place where you 
can see everything, Church or State, just as it is. 
You see nothing really until you see it from the 
})oint of the altar. The religious soul, the soul that 
l)athes itself in the stream of the Divine wisdom 
and the Divine light, is the greatest soul under 
heaven. 

III. We might call on our way in the house of 
Canticles, the house of the love-dreams, and there in 
cha])ter ii. 17 we shall read, * Until the day break 
and the shadows flee away That is a grand ‘ until *. 
Is it possible that the sun can find his way through 
all the grey cold clouds of December? Is there a 
day promised? Will the day break? Who, ever 
heard the gates of the morning creak as they swung 
• ack on their golden hinges? Who ever h(‘ard a 
tramping army bringing up the sun as if by strength 
of muscle ? Who ever heard the stars make a noise ? 
Vet through all this wondrous process of the suns 
there is a silent march, a silent incoming of the Mes- 
sianic period, and when the day breaks upon the 
gr ave, the grave shall be as a cradle ; and when the 
(lav breaks on sorrow and sickness, failure, disappoint- 
ment, and manifold misery, we shall sec the whole 
s|)heie of life in its projier colours, relations, and pro- 
portions, and find that God has been busy in the 
darkness. God does wonderful things in the night 
time ; what Ih* has done in the sanctuai'y of densest 
darkness we shall never know till the shadows flee, 
away ; then wo shall find that all the while He has 
been building a palace for us, a right glorious and 
royal house, and making things ready for our souls 
away beyond the humble paths of the stars which 
now we think a lon|^ way off, but we shall think them 
a longer way off still when we get above them and 
look down on them with a kind of gi'acious contempt 
of their twinkling and quivering lamps. Hope on I 
There is a word in the wintry air, a song in the wintry 
night — ‘ Until ! ' 

IV. Pauls idea of ‘until* was a coming to the 
measure of the stature of perfect men in Christ Jesus. 
Perfect does not mean wnat it is often sup|)osed to 
mean and what people get up more or less futile and 
senseless meetings for the purpose of promoting. 
There are no perfect men in that narrow sense. 
There is probably no sin greater in its possible im- 
plications than sinlessness as it is narrowly and im- 
perfectly understood. Not until resun’ection has 
done for the body what regeneration has done for 
the soul shall we know the meaning of ‘ perfect * in 
its moral and spiritual sense. Meanwhile, it may 
signify the culmination of a new period, the advance- 
ment, chapter after chapter, of a new hook, promotion 
after promotion to school after school in tne higher 
academies of creation ; it may mean as much as can 
he done here and now, but not perfection except as 
the end is the beginning of another period. The 
Bible ends, Revelation can only begin.-^osKPH Pab- 
XEB, City Temple Pulpit, vol. ii. p, 252. 
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THE PERFECT M^N 

‘ Till we all come in the unity of the faith, and of the know- 
ledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ' — Efh. 

IV. 13. 

Christ gave His gifts to men that they might grow 
up to be men, and reach that perfect manhood in 
which there is no error or infirmity. 

I. The body has to he seen to* if we would be per- 
fect men ; an unhealthy body is a great hindrance. 

II. The full and free use of all our intellectual 
powe?-^, whatever they may be, is necessary to the 
attainment of the pei fect manhood. 

III. Above all, we must see to the complete de- 
velopment of our moral nature — W. C. Smith, The 
Scoltiah Review, vol, vu. p. 443. 

Heperbnoks. — IV. 13. — C. Perron, Sermon Outlines, p. 313. 
II. J. C. Knight, The Record, vol. xxvii, p. 2. T. G. Bonney, 
Church Family Newspaper, vol. xv. p. 940. Bishop King, 
The Love and JF isdom of God {A Sermon for Railway Men), p. 
18(3. R. J. Drummond, Faith's Certainties, p. 275. VV. L, 
Watkinson, The Fatal Barter, p. 177. Expositor (6th Series), 
vol. xi. p. 148. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — 
EpJmians, p, 216. IV. 13, 14. — Ibid, (5th Series), vol. v. p. 
31. IV, 13-15. — Ibid, (4tli Series), vol. 1. p. 198. 

DOCTRINAL FICKLENESS 

‘ That we henceforth be no more children tossed to and fro, 
and carried about with every wind of doctrine.'— Eph. 

IV, 14. 

/ 

I. The Apostle suggests to us a grave impediment to 
religious growth. ‘*rhat we henceforth be no more 
children.* (1) *rhe words before us imply that doc- 
trinal fickleness is inconsistent with advanced religious 
life. It is the symptom of childishness, a state that 
must be outgrown before the standard of Christ can 
be in any sense reached. We smile at the tastes of 
those eccentric orientals who have brought themselves 
to admire a cramped foot and tottering gait in their 
women, and yet there is a sphere in which some of 
us show a taste as perverted as that. We praise 
faith in proportion to the crippled daintiness of its 
foothold and the diameter of the oscillations it de- 
scribes in its clumsy effort at progress With some 
people, doctrinal fickleness is the fashionable trick 
that stamps a man a member of the higher coteries 
of culture. (2) The Apostle traces back the diverse 
teaching that issues in doctrinal inconstancy to the 
loose moral conditions of the society in which his 
readers lived. 

IL The conditions of religious growth are sug- 
gested in the words before us. * But speaking the 
truth in love.* Alford translates, ‘ Being followers 
of the truth'; and Ellicott, ‘Holding the truth in 
love '. It is only in the sphere of the renewed affec- 
tions that the perception of truth in its ultimate 
certainties is possible. Do not hanker too anxiously 
after scientific verification for the highest religious- 
truth.^ The highest spiritual truth *can only be known 
through spiritualised affections. The touchstone 0 / 
truth is its power of promoting moral growth, and 
little moral growth seems possible to us away from 
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the atmoiphere of Divine love diffused through the 
ministries of the Church. 

III. The standard of Christian growth. ‘May 
grow up into Him in all things whioi is the Head, 
even Christ' His life was 8pi)tless, and the sacrifice 
unwavering and absolute — a continuous daily carry- 
ing of the cross on which He died, because the faith 
was unclouded and steadfast. And this unclouded 
vision of God and of the world for which He gave 
Himself was received and sustained through the Spirit 
that descended upon Him in visible witness at His 
baptism, when the heavens were opened to His hu- 
manity, and the glory of the far-off wonders streamed 
into the nature He had received of the Virgin. The 
standard is put up for us in Jesus Christ. And it is 
this same Spirit which prepared this humanity and 
then inhabited it with constant light, which proceeds 
from Him to us, which works through the true Chris- 
tian ministry in all its forms, and will, if we are 
followei’s of the truth in love, take us up even into 
the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ 

£ph. (v. 14. 

In some of the typhoons that sweep the coasts of 
Eastern Aisia, trees that are tom up by the mots 
not infrequently suffer less permanent injury than 
trees to which no visible damage has been done. I 
have seen a tree, blown down after it had attained 
a height of ten or fifteen feet, strike a new root at 
the summit of the old growth, and thrive again for 
years. Trees, on the other hand, from which scarcely 
a bough has been s 4 iapped, die from the mere shock 
their sensitive fibres receive in the storm. I have 
seen men who were my contemporaries in theological 
study turn their backs upon the Christian rnini.stry 
and become leading sceptics. The hurtling storm 
broke, and they were plucked up by the roots. 1 
am not so sure that their de.stiny is so sad as that of 
other men I know, who have retained every separate 
article of their creed intact, but the sensitive fibre-^ 
of whose faith have been so agitated by the passing 
controversies, that their beliefs, whilst retaining the 
old logical completeness, have alino.st ceased to be 
vital and operative. — T. G. Sklijy, The Imperfect 
Angel, p. 119. 

Rbpkrencbb. — IV. 14. — W. B. Selbie, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lii. p. 294. J. Keble, Sermons for the Saints* 
Days, p. 207. 

EpH. IV. X4-23. 

Wk are iwding in Paul’s Ejnstle to the Ephesians. 

It is more like walking through a forest than dallying 
in a garden. We must in many a ciise give up his 

f rrammar and acquaint ourselves with the iniLsic of 
lis soul. Paul did not write much; when he did 
write he wrote as a blind man might be supposed to 
wiite, in large capital letters, saying, ‘Ye see how 
large a letter I have written unto you with mine 
own hand’. Poor weak-eyed man, he could hardly 
see the boldest capitals which he inscribed upon his 
paper ; and os a tired man he thought he had done 
moie than he m illy had done ; he thought it was 
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a large letter because it took so much out of him. 
There are many standards of measui ement 

I. We have come to the fourteenth verse of the 
fourth chapter : ‘ That we henccfprth be no more 
children, tossed to and fro, and carried about with 
( very wind of doctrine, by the sleight of men, and 
cunning craftiness, whereby they lie in wait to de- 
ceive.’ 

Yet we must always be children. Children are so 
good that we baptise them ; we receive them into 
our arms with this certificate, written in light and 
perfumed in the incense of the morning, ‘ Of such is 
the kingdom of God,’ and we Imptise them with the 
dew of the morning. Yet we must in another sense 
no longer be children, we must not tarry in the 
cradle ; he would be a monster, not a man, who at 
thirty years of age '<till needed to be rocked to sleep 
in his cradle. It is in these things that we are not 
to be children ; not in the child-sense, the childlike 
sense, the little clinging, trustful child-sense; always 
that; in that sense the heavens arc full of cradles. 
To God we must always be beginning ; to the Infinite 
we must always be little sparklets, mere specks and 
blossoms of things, holding within us great and 
solemn possibilities. In another sense we are not to 
be childish, foolish, receiving instruction and letting 
it fall out of the mind as soon as it gets into it; in 
that sense let us be no more children, tossed to and 
fro, carried about by every wind ; that is the children’s 
little game, and for children it is natural and it is 
pleasant. 

II. Look what an image of human nature is given 
in these words — ‘alienated from the life of God.’ 
The whole of the eighteenth verse is a great noc- 
turne, it is a picture struck out of a cloud, it is a 
statue hewn out of sevenfold midnight. ‘ Haviiig 
the understanding darkened, being alienated fr»»ni 
the life of God through the ignorance that is in 
them.’ ‘Alienated from the life of God* — O how 
shall we represent that isolation, that desolated 
mphanage? Shall we imagine a tree taking its 
roots out of the earth and placing itself upon the 
face of a rock that it may have no more conncctii)n 
with the soil? — for the soil is full of light, the soil 
is full of dew ; though there be no rain on the sur- 
face, there is dew at the core. We dig down to dew, 
and in all the stmta through which we dig we are 
cutting sunshine to pieces ; the earth is a stoi c of 
morning, a gallery piled with sunshine. Shall we 
imagine the poor tree saying, I will have none of it, 
I will tear myself out of this place, and instead of 
seeking to plant myself in another part of the soil I 
will lay myself down on the rock and tum my roots 
to the moming sun? It cannot be; for a day or 
two it may seem os though it were a possibility and 
even a fact, but only for a day or two ; the tree must 
be rooted in the earth as the earth is rooted in God, 
where all things grow harmonically, proportional ly, 

S athetically, and tree waves to tree as hunn 
^ t sing to hymn. Thei*e is a dread possibility of 
a man taking himself out of the current of things 
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The soul that takes itself out of the appointed cur- 
vents shall die. Many pei*sons are trying to live 
without God ; they are alienated from the life of 
God through the ignorance that is in them. They 
do not know that other people are praying for them, 
they do not undei-stand the philosophy of interces- 
sion. We know not who may be praying for us in 
the general assembly and Church of the firstborn ; 
but we know that Jesus Christ Himself ever liveth 
to make intercession for us. 

In the nineteenth verse there is an expression more 
terrible, if possible, than we have yet come upon. 

' i*ast feeling.* Read the whole verse : ‘ Who being 
past feeling have given themselves over unto lascivi- 
ousness, to work all uncleanness with greediness \ 

* Past feeling.’ Is not he past feeling who for thirty 
years has heard the Gospel preached with simplicity 
and pathos and power, and is to-day a worm of the 
earth, a groveller in the mud ? ‘Past feeling’ : the 
spring comes without being hailed and saluted, and 
the summer is allowed to pass by without a smile of 
recognition, and the golden autumn is only regarded 
as a contribution to the market-place, and all the 
jewellery of frost and all the spotless linen of the 
mountain snow go for nothing, because he who was 
made in the image and likeness of God has lost sensi- 
bility and power of response to all poetic and ideal 
and spiritual appeals. 

III. In all this magnificent portrayal of human 
nature there are top-lights, half-lights, bright lights, 
gleaniings above the brightness of the sun. For ex- 
ample, Paul talks about coming ‘ into a perfect man ’. 

He will not despair at all the rubbish which he has 
been portraying and pathetically describing; he 
sees the possibility of growth. A perfect man means 
a mature man, a fulbgiown man who has reached 
the highest inch of his possible stature, not a perfect 
man in any merely sentimental and pietistic sense, 
but full grown. The orchard is perfect when the 
apples are ready for plucking ; the acres are perfect 
when the golden grain swings in the gentle breeze, 
and says without words, I am ready to be cut down 
and to be turned into bread. 

And what a beautiful expression we find in the 
fifteenth verse — ‘speaking the truth in love’: truth- 
ing it in love, doing everything in love ; growing up 
into Him in all things in love ; finding our duty in 
love. If we lose this power of love we cannot do any 
duty, we cannot be our best selves. It is motive 
that gives a man the true self-possession. — Joseph 
Paekmr, City Temple Pulpit, vol. ii. p. 210. 

‘ Speaking the truth in love.’— Eph. iv. 15. 

AlFtkr Macaulay had published his article in the 
Edinburgh Review on Gladstone’s ecclesiastical 
views, the latter wrote a letter to him, containing the 
following words ; ‘ In those lacerating times one 
clings to everything of personal kindness in the past, 
to husband it for the future ; and, if you will allow 
me, I shall earnestly desire to carry with me such a re- 
collection of your mode of dealing with a siibj»v.t upon 
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which the attainment of truth, we shall agree, so 
materially depends u|)on the temper in which the 
search for it is instituted and conducted/. 

* May grow up into Him.’ — Eph. iv, 15 . 

In his Apologia (ch. r.), speaking of Thomas Scott’s 
writings, Newman says that for yeai*s he used ‘ almost 
as proverbs what I considered to be the scope and 
issue of his doctrine, “ Holiness rather than peace,” 
and “growth the only evidence of life’”. 

References. — IV. 15. — A. S. Ray, Penny Pulpit^ No. 
1670, p. 47 1 . W. P. Balfern, Leimons from Jeaus^ p. 143. 
W. M. Sinclair, Simplicity in Chrut, p. 27. H. P. Liddon, 
Sermons on Some JVords of St. Paul, p. 215. W. (1. Horder, 
Christian World Puljnty vol. xlviii. p. 365. W. G. Ruther- 
ford, The Key of Knowledne, p. 40. IV. 15, 16. — Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xlv. No. 2653. J. Denney, Christian World 
Pidpitj vol. lii. p. 312. J. Barker, Plain Sermons, p. 1. 
J. B. Light foot, Cambridge Sermons, p. 172. 

THE CHURCH, THE BODY OF CHRIST 

* Christ : from whom the whole body fitly joined together and 
compacted by that which every joint supplieth, according 
to the effectual working in the measure of every part, 
maketh increase of the body unto the edifying of itself in 
love.’ — Kph. IV. 16 . 

I. The Church itself is spoken of in terms that sug- 
gest both the inter-adaptation and cohesion of its 

1 )arts. As in the natural body there is no friction 
)etween the several members, but all work smoothly 
together, so it is in the body of Christ. Different gifts 
ai*e not to be ranged in rivalry, as though each existed 
inespcctively of the rest, and with a view to inde- 
pendent ends. Each contributes in its own way to 
the efficiency of the whole, so that none can be sup- 
pressed or unduly discouraged without the general 
good being a sunerer thereby. Moreover, each in 
itself is incomplete, and depends upon others fo) 
producing its full and appropriate effect, as musical 
notes only attain their maximum of expression in 
harmonious combinations. 

II. The sole source of the Church’s life is Christ 
All Christians admit that from Chri.st originally 
every gift and quickening influe nce proceeds. Tht' 
points of difference appear when you begin to ask 
about the means through which these are conveyed. 
The great thing is to keep in mind that it is to 
Christ Himself in the last resort we must be indebtc.tl, 
and that anything connected with the Church is 
serviceable to us just in so far as it brings us into 
connection with Him. For u hat is true of the whole 
Church is also true of its individual membci’s ; and, 
indeed^ only becomes true of her by being true of 
them. It is by that which every joint supplies, by 
the contact of souls each with its living Lord, that 
she is fitly joined together and compacted. 

III. St. Paul here describes the manner of th 
Church’s growth. It is harmonious, according to tlo* 
working in due measure of each several part As the 
excessive growth of any one limb disfigures the bod . 
and impairs its general usefulness, so the undiie culti- 
vation of any speciid gift, or the over-accentuation of 
any particular doctrines, will lead to a one-sided 
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development of the Churches activity and life. In 
order to advance there must be some sort of equili- 
brium and unity of movement. Growth is not growth 
when, in a complex organism, it only involves a 
part of the whole. It is simply a process of malfor- 
mation. In like manner extreme developments of 
ritualism or extreme protests against.it: exclusive 
devotion to one favourite truth, without paying 
attention to others that counterbalance and correct 
it ; an absorbing pursuit of one kind of excellence or 
usefulness — contribute not to the strength but to 
the weakness of the Church. Lastly, St, Paul sets 
before us the god or aim of the Churches growth : 
that it may edify itself in love. But remember that 
the love to which St Paul refers is not merely a 
sentiment or feeling of fervour. He speaks of that 
gi'ace which is the fulfilling of the law, and synony- 
mous with the bearing of one another’s burdens. — C. 
Moinkt, The Great Alternative and Other Ser- 
mons, p. 247. 

References. — IV. 16. — W. M. Sinclair, Words from SL 
PauVs, p. 113. Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 41. 

THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 

‘Walk not as other Gentiles walk.'— Eph. iv. 17. 

*1 . . . beseech you that ye walk worthy of the vocation 
wherewith ye are called.*— Ei h. iv. i. 

I. Who is it that makes this appeal ? It is St. Paul, 
one of the most majestic figures in the history of 
God’s work in the world, who has heard the call and 
made himself a faithful answer to it. We mast 
remember that St. Paul was now in prison, and so 
far from his condition of imnrisonment, so far from 
that withholding him or checKinghim in the mighty 
work to which he had been called, and in his faith- 
fulness to that call, indeed, we may say that, as a 
matter of history, it only emboldened him, made him 
more brave, made him persevere, made him cling the 
more, made him full of living, earnest zeal and charity 
towards his fellow-men. Yes, we sec that, if we look 
below the surface, God’s power doe.s not work in the 
tossing of the storm, or in the devouring power of 
fire, or in the violence of earthquakes; it is rather in 
the still small Voice. And so it was in that small 
Voice, so to speak, within his state of imprisonment, 
that St Paul’s power was increased, and it was from 
that state of imprisonment in Home that he, as it 
were, captured the whole world dor Christ at all 
times. 

II. * I beseech you.* There is his earnest appeal. 
He has done it himself ; he has listened to the call 
and obeyed it to the utmost, to the abandoning of 
everything in the world which his lower ambitions 
pointed to. Everything he sacrificed to this great 
call of Heaven, and he lived the life afterwards in 
entire obedience to the Lord. Well, there is the one 
who appeals to us, and to this appeal we all ought to 
listen. What is it he points to ? It is the calling of 
the (diristians to God’s service. He remembered 
that call from Heaven — ‘Saul, Saul, why persecutest 
thou Me ? ’ First of all, that call from above comes 


home to every soul who listens to Heaven's inspira- 
tion ; and then the life which follows that call, the 
obedience for which that call asks. ‘Follow Me,’ not 
merely ‘ Listen to Me,* but ‘Follow Me*. Thcie is 
the calling of the Christian first, and then his life, 
tlie life of service, the life of unselfishness, the life of 
the love of heavenly things, the life of faith, of tme 
purity and self-abandonment, following Jesus Christ, 
t'ollowfng on in the way of your own salvation, fol- 
lowing on in the noble work of uplifting man from 
his state of sin and death, helping God in the great 
cause of the regeneration of the world — this is the 
calling of the Christian, this is what God wants. 
Every one of us, old and young, rich and poor, has to 
go to Him, and live His life, and join in His splendid 
work for the salvation of mankind. 

III. Then St. Paul follows on to give some mai’ks 

of the Christian life. ‘ With all lowliness and meek- 
ness.’ Are not these two of the Beatitudes ? ‘ Blessed 
are the poor in spirit.’ What is that but lowliness 
and humbleness of mind, the conquest and the putting 
out of our hearts of all boastful intentions, all envy 
and jealousy of othei’s ? And then, again, meekness. 
Is not that another of the Beatitudes ? ‘ Blessed are 

the meek ; for they shall inherit the eaith.’ The 
quiet ones, who do not use the sword, who turn from 
fleshly weapons to the weapons of the Spirit — these 
are the ones who win the world and inherit the world. 
St. Paul has another mark of the Christian soul, 
‘ longsufFering,’ the longsuffering which is the virtue 
contrary to impatience, putting up with things which 
are contrary, a'osses which have to be borne, diffi- 
culties which have to be met, temptations which have 
to be fought, going on nerseveringly, unyieldingly, 
putting faith in God ana going on with the battle 
for God’s sake, because God can never fail, and if you 
belong to God He will not let you finally be van- 
quished. ‘ Forbearing one another in lova’ Instead 
of these impatient and Quick condemnations of othei’s, 
these quick and hard j ucigments bestowed upon othei's. 
these unkind thoughts which spring so readily into 
our minds, this forbearance, foroearing one another, 
holding youi’self in, checking yourself when some 
angry or unkind and uncharitable thought arises — 
here is another mark of the Christian soldier, of him 
or her who is true to the vocation and calling. ‘ For- 
bearing one another in love,’ because we are all one 
body. Then he passes to that fifth mark of the 
Christian — faithfulness to the Christian calling, 
charity, the Spirit of unity. Then he ends by remind- 
ing us what is the real underlying bond to which we 
are called, and to which we in duty ought to try to 
be true — our Lord, because we are all one. So he 
ends this part of the appeal by speaking of the great 
unities of God. 

IV. Look over the world, look above the world into 
the millions of the stare of the Heavens, look back 
over the centuries which have passed, and there seems 
sometimes to be an enormous, endless variety of 
change. But it all goes back to the One great 
Author, and Creator, and Lord of all Or, look again 
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at the different human beings, their different talents, 
tastes, and places of living, and ages of living. How 
different they all are, what an individuality I And 
yet God calls all men into the mystical body. You 
ought to be one in spirit, full of love, charity, and 
forbearance, and humble towards all men because you 
belong to one body, comprising different conditions, 
gifts, works, states of life, but one body. 

Rkferkncks. — IV. 17. — H. J. Wilmot-Buxtoii, Sunday 
Sermonettes for a Year^ p. 190. IV. 17*19. Expoaitor (Gtli 
Series), vol. xi. p. 201. IV. 17-32. — E. J. Kennedy, Old 
Theology lie-ntated, p. 111. IV. 19. — O. Bronson, Servuyru% p. 
149. Expositor (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 203 ; ibid. (0th 
Series), vol. v, p. 218. IV. 20. — J. Vaughan, Fifty Sermons 
(9th Series), p. 145, Expositor (Gth Series), vol. iii. p. 118. 

CHRIST OUR LESSON AND OUR TEACHER 

• But ye have not so learned Christ ; if so be that ye have 
heard Him, and have been taught in Him.* — Bph. iv. 
20 , 21 . 

The words which I have selected as my text are but 
a fragment of a closely concatenated whole, but I 
may deal with them separately. They lay, as it 
seems to me, the basis for all Christian conduct 

I. Christ our Lesson and Christ our Teacher. The 
ixilation of the person of Jesus Christ to all that He 
has to teach and reveal to the world is altogether 
different from that of all other teachers of all sorts 
of truths, to the truth which they proclaim. You 
can accept the truths and dismiss into oblivion the 
men from whom you got them. But you cannot 
reject Christ and take Christianity. (1) Christ our 
Lesson — The sum of all duty, the height of all moral 
perfectness, tlu? realised ideal of humanity is in Clirist, 
and the true way to know what a man or a nation is 
to do is to study Him. (2) Chiist our Teacher — 
The conception of Christ as a teacher which is held 
by many who deny His redeeming work and dismiss 
as incredible His Divinity seems to me altogether 
inadequate, unless it be supplemented by the belief 
that He now has and exercises the power of communi- 
cating wisdom and knowledge and warning and stimu- 
lus to waiting hearts, llevercnce the inward monitor. 

II. The Condition of Learning the Lesson and 
Hearing the Teacher. Unless we keep ourselves in 
union with Jesus Christ Ilis voice will not be 
heard in our hearts, and the lesson will pass unlearned. 
If we would keep ourselves, by faith, by love, by 
meditation, by aspiration, by the submission of the 
will, and by practiciil obedience, in Jesus Christ, en- 
closed in Him, as it were — then, and then onl^, 
shall we hear Him speak. What does a student in 
a school of design do ? He puts his feeble copy of 
some great picture beside the original, and compares 
it touch for touch, line for line, shade for shade, and 
so corrects its errors. Take your lines to the Ex- 
emplar in that fashion, and go over them bit by bit 

III. The Test and Result of having Learned the 
Lesson and Listened to the Teacher is Unllkeness to 
Surrounding Corruption. It is just as needful as ever 
it was, though in different ways, for Christians to 
exhibit unlikene.s8 to the world. I do not wanrt you 


to make yourselves singular. A Christian man's un- 
likeness to the world consists a great deal more in 
doing or being what it does not do and is not, than 
in not doing or being what it does and is. — A. Mac- 
LAREN, Ghrufa Miists, p. 1S7. 

Rei '<:ren(’E 8. — IV. 20, 21. — Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. xlvii. 
Noi 2719. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — 
Ephesians^ p. 224. IV. 20-24. — J. J. Blunt, Plain Sermons^ 
p. 64. J. Biulgeii, Parochial Sermons, vol. ii. p. 1. IV. 21. — 
W. F. AGcricy, (Jhruiian JVorld Pulpit^ vol. Hi. p. 84. A. P. 
Stanley, '\mterhury Sermons ^ p. 45. Penny Pulpit ^ No. 
1573, p. 2 10 . IV. 22. — Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 
202 ; ibid. vol. iii. p. 138. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture — Ephesians^ p. 233. 

UNCLOTHED AND CLOTHED UPON 

EpH. IV. 22, 24. 

The gie.it lesson for Christian people, which tests the 
reality of their discipleship, is tliis double exhortation, 

‘ put off the old . . . put on the new 

I. The actual self, which must be got rid of. This 
old self has for its characteristic that it is governed by, 
shaped by lust. Paul’s notion of ‘ the lusts of the 
flesh ’ includes not only gluttony and drunkenness 
and uncleanness of other sorts, but also the most 
purely mental desires ; such as ambition and love of 
fame. (1) The Apostle’s next thought is : these 
desires are liars. And is not that true ? What 
docs it mean that men have got two names for almost 
all sorts of vices ; one of which they apply to their 
own sins, one which tlu^y ktep for other peoples? 
Why is licentiousness called ‘ sowing wild oats ’ ? why 
is miserliness called ^ prudence’? (2) ^nd then, says 
the Apostle, these desires which lie make the man 
that obeys them steadily progressive in corruption. 
So many a life very fair in external appearance is 
really in its depths rotting away by self-indulgcaice, 
con opting with ‘ lusts of deceit \ 

H. The new self which may be put on. As deceit 
is the characteristic of the one, so truth is the origin 
and source of the other. ’The Apostle suggests by 
these characteristics the motives for, and the possi- 
bility of realising this magnificent ideal, and oeing 
renewed in oui’sclves by new self. So then here are 
the thoughts which he thus packs together. (1) A 
Divine creative act in Jesus Christ is ready to give to 
every one of us a real new self and a new life straight 
from God. ( 2 ) This possible new life will be fashioned 
after the Divine likeness. It is created after God, 
instead of being moulded by the pressure of these 
earth-born and eaii;h-desiring lusts. The true likeness 
of man to God, which is lost in man’s sin, lies in his 
moral nature, his love of good, his hatred of evil. 

III. Our double task — put off, put on. We must 
daily not only be thwarting our inclinations, for that 
is a poor affair, but be getting rid of the inclinations 
themselv^. You cannot destroy the desii'es, but you 
can divert them. Make a new bed for the river, and 
the old bed will soon be left dry. — A. Maclaren, 
Chriafa Muata, p. 148. 

Referbnces. — IV. 22-24.— -F. J. A. Hort, Villags Sermons 
(2nd Series), p. 89. IV. 28, 24 . — Expositor (5th Series), voL 
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t, p. 200. IV. 24. — W. H. Evans, Sermons for the Churches 
Fkm*, p. 212. Expositor (Oth Series), vol. iii. p. 122. A. 
Maolaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — Ephesians^ p. 247. 

THE GREAT HUMAN BROTHERHOOD 

* For we are members one of another. ’—E ph. iv. 25. 

The words rrn an that each individual of the human 
race is related to every other, just as the several 
organs and limbs of our body are related. The 
assertion is usually made of those who are united to 
Chiist by faith, as if they were one, the connected 
parts of one body. Heie, however, the truth is given 
a wider range. It is applied to every man s neigh- 
bour, and if we ask ‘Who h my neighbour*? the 
answer is given in a certain parable which we are not 
likely to forget. The A})ost!e is repeating here one 
of his favourite thoughts, a thought insisted upon in 
one Epistle after another, and expressed in a variety 
of ways: ‘ None of us liveth to himself*; ‘There is 
one family in heaven and earth *. Each life is part 
and parcel of the larger universal life. Humanity is 
one bundle strung together by its Creator. 

Now this was one of the greatest strides which 
human thought ever made. When St. Paul saw 
and announced this truth he lifted himself two thou- 
sand yeai’8 and more ahead of his own generation. 
Let me remind you of some of its applications — how 
it is true both in the particular ana the univei'sal, 
affecting us in things neai* and in things remote. 

‘ We are meml)er8 one of another.* 

I. It is exemplified in the home circle. There we 
get our elementary lessons in it, and learn to under- 
stand its wider afiplications in the world outside. 
God teaches us all the rudiments of religion in that 
primary school. A well-ordered Christian home gives 
us the truest picture that we can find on earth of the 
heaven above. In the tender love of parents we get 
our first and best conceptions of the Divine Father- 
hood, and in the pains and burdens which a mother 
suffers for her child is the evei-lasting type of that 
vicarious principle which is seated and enthroned in 
the very heart and government of God. Around the 
fireside, on the domestic hearth, we are for ever un- 
consciously weaving the ‘ pattern of things in the 
mount ’. 

II. This principle is enforced in every aspect of 
Church life. 

The Church is the household of God, subject tp 
the same common impulses, movements, and condi- 
tions as an ordinary home. In moral and spiritual 
things, especially, we ai’e bound intimately together. 
Wc shaie out our gifts, and he who climbs to the 
mountain-tops of faith draws others after him. Every- 
where in the religious life there are these mighty 
currents of sympathetic feeling and action. We are 
carried forward and backward together on the same 
flowing and ebbing waves. 

III. And now I ask you to take the words in their 
widest range. Tliey are true of the gi*eater world 
outside the Church, true of the nation and of the 
whole human family We are constantly having the 


fact brought home to us that all souls are God's, and 
therefore ours ; that humanity is one, that all sections, 
classes, communities, and races €U’e governed, swayed, 
or affected in varying degrees by the same forces, in- 
fluences, agencies, and movements. The world is 
joined by sympathetic cords. Railways, 8hi|)s, and 
electric cables are all helping to reveal to us God’s 
thought of His one family. He nuiketh the winds 
His angels, His messengers flaming fire, and all 
events, when rightly understood, enforce the Gospel 
truth that ‘ He hath made of one blood all nations 
of men *. ‘ We are members one of another.* — J. G. 

(iRKKNHotJGH, The Mind of Christ in St. Pauly p. 
107. 

Kbfbrences. — IV. 25. — E. McClure, A Lent in London^ 
p. 10. J. G. Green hough, Christian iVorld Pulpit^ vol. liii. 
p. 154. J. J. Blunt, PZain (Grd Series), p. 146. Ex’ 

positor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 366 ; ibid. vol. xi. p. 282. 

Eph. IV. 26. 

Anger kept till the next morning, with manna, doth 
putrefy and corrupt. ... St. Paul saith Let not the 
sun go down upon your wrathy to carry news 
to the antipodes in another world of thy revengeful 
nature. Yet let us take the Apostle’s meaning 
rather than his words, with all possible speed to de- 
pose oui* passion; not understanding him literally, 
so that we may take leave to be angry till sunset ; 
then might our wrath lengthen with the days, and 
even in Greenland, where day lasts above a quarter of 
a year, have plentiful scope "for revenge. And as the 
English; by command from William the Con(|ueror, 
always raked up their fires and put out their candles, 
when the curfcw-bell was rung, let us then also 
quench all spai’ks of anger and heat of passion. — 
Thos. Fuller. 

The falling of a tea-cup puts us out of temper for 
a day ; and a quarrel that commenced about the 
|)attern of a gown may end only with our lives. — 
Hazlitt, Winterslow (ch. vil). 

Eph, IV. 26. 

‘ Call for the grandest of all earthly spectacles,* says 
de Quincey {Confessions of an Opium-Eater) , ‘ what 
is that ? It is the sun going to his rest. Call for 
the grandest of all human sentiments, what is that ? 
It is, that man should forget his anger before he lies 
down to sleep.* 

References. — IV. 26. — Christianity in Daily Conduct, p. 
89. A. Aingor, Sermons Preached in the Temple Church, p. 166. 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. ix. p. 100 ; ibkl. (5th Series), vol. 
ix. p. 442 ; ibid, (Oth Series), vol, i, p. 197 ; ibid, vol. xi. p. 
142. IV. 28. — Ibid, vol. iii. p. 277. IV. 29. — A. Bradley, 
Sermons Chiefly on Cha/racier, p. 20. Expositor (6th Senes), 
voL xii. p. 63. 

GRIEVE NOT THE SPIRIT 

* Grieve not the Holy Spirit of God.’— E ph. iv. 30. 

How sad it is to grieve a friend I But to gi-ieve 
the best of friends, Who never, never has misrepre- 
sented to us the love of God and the possibility of 
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our own lives, but Whom we so often grieve in ways 
that must not be forgotten, this indeed seems more 
than sad, more than culpable. I speak then of three 
simple ways that we are to avoid by which we might 
be ^eving the Holy Spirit of God. 

I. By Lack of Christian Charity. — We do so 
often forget that through want of love to the brethren 
we are grieving that Spirit of God Who is the Spirit 
of lova Selfishness no doubt is at the root of our 
want of love to the brethren. And not only selfish- 
ness but that narrowness of spirit which prevents one 
seeing the good in others and fi'oin realising that 
Christ is leading them on perhaps quite as much as 
He is leading us on, and therefore that love to the 
brethren ought to be extended far wider than we are 
accustomed ^ to allow it to extend; we are to take 
care that we love others no less than we believe God 
the Father, Grod the Son, and God the Holy Ghost 
must love them. Beware, then, of want of love to 
the brethren. 

II. By Wilfully Indulged Sin.— ‘ If any man 

defile the temple of God, him shall God destroy.' 
And can we forget that any wilfully indulged sm, 
any allowance of oui-sclves in^ways that we know in- 
stinctively, intuitively, must grieve the Spirit of God, 
ought never to be followed for a single instant. 
Loyalty to the laws of God, loyalty and ol)edience to 
those plain laws written upon our hearts, which God 
has implanted within us, must necessarily be obeyed. 
Beware, then, that no word of yours ever is allowed 
to raise evil thoughts in the minds of others or to 
do them harm. Beware that no thoughts are allowed 
to be cherished for a moment in your breast which 
might lead you in any way to defile the temple of 
God and to grieve that gracious Spirit ; but rather 
determine that in sincerity and openness of heart and 
mind, in singleness of aim, with a clear purpose to do 
that which is right in the sight of God, you are 
indeed pure-hearted and striving to do that which 
Christ has taught you to do in all things. 

III. By Distrust of the Love of Ood. — He calls us 
His children ; He has done all tilings on purpose to 
bring us into union and harmony with Himself ; He 
bids us by the Spirit that He gives us look up to 
Him and call Him, ‘Abba, Father*; and how it 
must grieve Him when after all we distrust that love 
of God, when we think that somehow things must l)e 
wrong with God, and that He is not watching over 
and caring for us, instead of feeling that our own 
hearts are out of gear, that the machinery will not 
work liecause we have allowed it to become clogged 
with evil or have not in any way used it aright. 
And the same gracious Spirit brings us back to God, 
and therefore must there be the constant prayer from 
us that He would return to us if we have driven Him 
awav, so that we by His power may return again to 
our God. 

• Grieve not the Holy Spirit of God, whereby ye are sealed 
unto the day of redemption.’ - Eph. iv. 30. 

The Church at Ephesus was regarded by St. Paul as 
a model of the Church universal. But he does not 


lose sight of its failures. The world, and Satan, and 
the flesh are opposed to it, and therefore abuses and 
disorders arose in it St Paul warns its members 
against these evils, and then reminds them of their 
duties and privileges. 

I. A Strict Prohibition. — ‘Grieve not the Holy 
Spirit of God.* The Holy ^^pirit is the crown of 
Divine gifts; and His high ollice is to take of the 
things of Christ and show them unto His redeemed. 
For these reasons He must not be gricN ed by them ; 
but, alas J they do grieve Him. How? 

(tt) By neglecting the monitions of conscience. 
— The conscience is God’s vicegerent and our monitor 
— the light within us, just as the sun i*? the light 
without us. If the conscience then is unheeded or 
silenced, the Holy Spirit, Who works immediately 
and necessarily with it, is disappointed and grieved, 
because it is no longer available to His I lessed in- 
fluence and power. 

(6) By substituting material for , spiritual re- 
ligion. Many were guilty of this in apostolic days, 
and St. Paul had often to guard the spiritually minded 
against this evil. Witness his Epistles to Timothy. 
Does the same necessity exist now? Professing 
Chri.stians are found everywhere dep irtii.g from the 
simplicity of the Christian faith. What follows? 
Doubts, declensions, falls. Such turning away from 
the faith, with all its accompanying mischiefs, must 
grieve the Holy Spirit. 

(c) By trifling with the sacred things of Ood. 
The Bible is sacred, so is the Sabbath, so is the 
temple, and so are Divinely-appointed ordinances. 
If the Book of books is left unread, or read with in- 
difference, as if it were only a human composition or 
a fable ; if the Sabbath — ‘ the pearl of days ’ — is de- 
voted to carnal pleasure instead of the glory of ‘ the 
Lord of the Sabbath ’ ; if the sanctuary is enten'd 
with irreverence instead of awe ; and if religious 
ordinances are performed without ‘the unction of the 
Holy One' — all this is trifling with the sacred things 
of God, and the Holy Spirit is gTieve<l. 

II. A Gracious Privilege. — ‘Whereby’ — or in 
Whom — ‘ ye were sealed unto the day of n deniption.* 
All (Lristians are sealed with an ininiovable royal 
sea), which bears on it the im?ige and siiperscri[)lion 
of Christ, and this seal is none other than the Holy 
Spirit Himself. 

(а) His sealing declares Christians to be the 
property of God. Christ redcenietl them for Him- 
self, and God has accepted them from Him. 

(б) His sealing consecrates them for the service 
of Ood. ‘ For ye are bought with a price,’ says St. 
Paul ; ‘ therefore glorify God in your body and spirit, 
which are God’s.* We may always be serving God, 
and this service of God is the sole thing which makes 
life desirable and momentous. Business is weariness ; 
pleasure is vanity ; ambition is disappointment ; but 
the service of God is blessedness. 

(c) His sealing makes them sure for the day of 
Ood, It is not for this life only, but for that whicn 
is to come. It expands to the day when Grod Him- 
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self will display His glory in noontide splendour: 
the day of days, which will never be darlcened by 
night. 

QRIEVINQ THE SPIRIT 


death like that of coldness and estrangement. — Miss 
Thackeray. 

Rkfrrencb. — IV. 31. — W. H. Evans, Sermom for tKo 
Church' » Year, p. 287. 


* Criero not the Holy Spirit, whereby ye aie sealed unto the 
day of redemption,*— -E PH. iv. 30. 

There seems to be something touching in the exhor- 
tation, because, you know, you can only grieve a 
friend ; you cannot grieve an enemy. You may 
anger an enemy, but it is only our friend thgt we 
grieve. Therefore, remember that this exhortation 
reminds you of the love of the spirit. * Grieve not 
the Holy Spirit of God.* 

f. Why is He Grieved ? — (1) Because of His own 
character, because* He is holy. Can you imagine 
what it is for the Holv Spirit to live in a sin-stained 
world ? We can uncfeistand how, when our Lord 
Jesus Christ was upon earth enduring that contradic- 
tion of sinners against Himself, He must often have 
sighed as he saw the sin and suffering round about 
Him. So the Holy Spirit is grieved because He is 
holy. (2) And then the Holy Spirit is giieved for 
our sins. (3) The Holy Spirit is grieved bec-au.se 
every sin on the part of the Christian is a stumbling- 
block to othei-8. 

II. How do You Grieve Him? — Well, here in 
this chapter he suggests ibur way.s. (1) In the first 
place, in the nineteenth verse, by acts of sins. O 
Christian, remember, your body is the temple of the 
Holy Ghost What a sanctifying ii fluence that 
should have ! (2) Then, in the tw(‘nty-fiftli verse, 

by untruthfulness. Put away all lying, and grieve 
not the Holy Spirit of God. (3) Lastly, by sins of 
the tongue. All evil s))eakingis hateful to the spirit 
of God. If there is one prayer which you ought to 
pray with all your soul, it snould b - this : God, 

take not Thy Holy Spirit from me ! ’ — E. A. Stuart, 
The Divine Presence and other Sermons, vol. vi. p. 
89. 

Repebengbs. — IV. 30. — !Spury:con, Sermmis, vol. v. No. 
27B, and vol. xiii. No. 733. W. F. Shaw, Sermon Sketches 
for the Chrietian Year, p. 80. F. V. Dodi’son, 7'he Record, voi. 
xxvii. p. 1228. J. Martineaii, CJiriMinn World Fiilpit, vol. 
Hi. p. 129. T. Arnold, Chrutian Life : Its Hopes, p. 193. 
R. W, Church, Village Sermom (2nd Serio^i), p. 307. Exposi- 
tor (6th Series), vol. iv. pp. 274, 279. A. Maclaren, Exposi- 
tions of Holy Scripture — Ephesians, p. 262. 

Eph. IV. 31. 

It is difficult to understand how some people can 
have the courage to be unforgiving, day after day, 
week after week. They go to sleep, they wake up 
again ; they hear the birds sing ; they see the sun 
shine upon the just and the unjust ; a thousand bless- 
ings m e theirs ; but still they hold out and refuse 
their own blessing to the offenders. They hear 
of 801 T 0 WS that can never be healed ; they hear of 
joys liefalling their fellow-men ; they realise life and 
death, and it does not occur to them that there is no 


BAD TEMPER 

* Let all bitterness, and wrath, and angler, and clamour, and 
evil speakings, be put away from you, with all malice ; 
and be ye kind one to another, tender-hearted, forgiving; 
one to another, even as God for Christ’s sake hatii for- 
given you.*--Epn. IV. 31 , 32 . 

Bad temper is a serious factor in the mi.sery of this 
sombre, suffering world ; and yet it is a subject to 
which scanty allusion is made. There is no region 
of human life in which bad temper does not leave its 
trail of unhappiness. It wprks quite as much pain 
and disaster as the graver delinquencies for which we 
reserve a stern reprobation, 

I. Bad tem]:)er sometime^ nianife.sts itself as chronic 
queruloiistiess, inbred disability for being pleased, an 
inclination to blame others for the miseiiances and 
mortifications of life, big and little alike. Every 
thorn in the wilderness becomes a grievance against 
the pilgrim companion, a mememto of Paradise 
Lost, which at once siiyrgt sts the i lea of making 
others do penance for the inferior environment which 
frets us. Again, it shows itself in rasping, dicta- 
torial aggressiveness of speech and manner. 

II. This unhappy frailty is often the product of a 
temperament highly refined and sensitised, and men 
and women who are the very elect of their generation 
are most subject to it. Slow, practical, unimagina- 
tive people escape these temptations to nervous dis- 
tress and im[)atient outbreak. The I-atin writer was 
dealing with a fact of common knowledge when he 
spoke of ‘ the irritable race of poets *. And the 
description applies to every type of the nestlietic 
temperament, and to every man or woman who is in 
any sense an idealist. 

HI. Hasty and ungracious temper is sometimes 
caused by inordinate fatigue anrf physical weariness. 
Men and women often wear themselves out, and 
bring their tempers to danger-point by toil, drudgery, 
over-pressure out of all proportion to the reserve of 
strength. The laws of nature should be sacred in 
our eyes, and bad temper is often a jienalty of their 
infraction. 

IV. Another cause of this disquieting infirmity is 
the impatience into which men are goaded in times of 
rush and urgency. 

V. The deepest root of thi.s evil is the exaggerated 
estimate we have of ourselves and of what is due to 
us. -The besetrnent is no passing agitation of the 
mere surface of the life, but takes its rise in a fixed 
idea that we are entitled to special consideration from 
the world around us. 

VI. The most discouraging asj^ct of this question 
is that convei-sion does not always efFeA the change 
in the tempei-s of those who are the subjects of it 
which we are taught to look for. The main current 
and thought of life is turned into right channels, but 
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in too many cases back-eddies occur in which danger 
lurks, momentary retrogressions of feeling, a spas- 
modic upsurging of the old Adam. 

,VII. If this blemish is to be removed from the char- 
acter, thei-e must be the frank admission that it is 
sinful, and that it will yield to the methods of grace. 

VIIL The Apostle teaches the remedy for every 
temper into which haste, bitterness, or unholy anger 
enters. *And be ye kind one to another, tender- 
hearted, forgiving one another, even as God for 
Christ’s sake hath forgiven you.’ 

THE EVANQELICAL GRACE OP TENDER- 
HEARTEDNESS 

* Be ye kind one to another, tender-hearted.’— Eph. iv. 32. 

I. There ai’e several causes working in the world 
which make it a hard thing to keep the tender heart. 
(1) One of the commonest of all is custom. What 
open heai’ts we had when heaven lay about us in our 
infancy ! But now, we are dulled down a little ; we 
are less sensitive, less eager, less receptive ; and one 
inevitable peril of all that is the peril of ceasing to be 
tender-hearted . 

(2) Another enemy of this same grace is the fierce 
struggle which many have to live. Men say it is 
difficult to be true to-day ; it is equally difficult to 
be tender. You could hardly expect a soldier on the 
field to be a pet fect pattern of gentleness. At home 
he might be that — with his own children — scarcely 
amid the rigours of the war. And in that city-battle 
of to-day which we disguise with the name of com- 
petition, a man must be in deadly peril of losing the 
genius of the tender heart. In simpler communities 
it was not ^o. Life was easier in simpler communities. 
And time was longer, and men had larger leisure, and 
the sense of brotherhood was not quite lost. But in 
the city with its stress and strain, with its pressure at 
every point, and with its crowd, life may have the 
joy of growing keen, but it has also the risk of grow- 
ing ci’uel. It is not often that the successful man is 
what you would call the tender-hearted man. The 
battle has been too teiiiblc for that : there has been 
too much crushing underfoot ; and always when a 
man tramples upon otherSy he tramples in that hour 
on his own heart. Now I want you to remember 
that when Paul wrote to Ephesus, he wrote to a 
city like Glasgow or like Liverpool. He was not 
addressing a handful of quiet villagers. He was 
writing to a commercial metropolis. And that, I 
take it, just means this, that Paul was alive to the 
dangers of the city, and knew how supremely diffi- 
cult it was there to keep the secret of the tender 
heart. 

(8) But the greatest enemy of tender-heai’tedness 
is the old sad fact of sin. Sin hardens a man’s heart 
towards his wife. It hai’dens a man’s heaii; towards 
his children. It hardens him to the touch of human 
need and to the call which the world makes upon his 
sympathy. And that is why the grace of tender- 
heartedness is so conspicuously a Christian virtue — 


because it betrays that conquest over sin which has 
been won for us in Jesus Christ. 

II. I know no virtue that is oftener disguised 
than the virtue of which 1 am speaking. It is 
not one of the qualities of which men aie proud as 
they are proud of courage or endurance. On the 
contrary, they are a little ashamed, should one sus- 
pect them of being tender-hearted. And so very 
often they hide it out of sight, and wrap it up in the 
most sti'ange disguises, and assume a manner that is 
so far f' om gentle that it takes a little while to guess 
the trutii. It is not always those of gentle manners 
who really possess the gentlest hearts. Some of the 
tenderest men I ever knew have had a rough, even a 
boisterous, exterior. They were like Mr. Boythorn 
in Bleak HousBy who was always for hanging some- 
body or other, and all the time was feeding the canary 
that nestled without a tremor in his hand. 

III. The gi*eat secret of the tender heart lies in the 
fellowship of Jesus Christ. It is the continual wonder 
about Jesus, that He was so strong and yet so tender- 
heailed. No authority could make Him quail : no 
array of power could ever daunt Him ; and yet a 
bruised reed He would not break, and smoking flax 
He would not quench. When that mind of Christ 
is given by the Spirit to you and me, then whatever 
happens, however we are treated, we shall he kind 
one to another, tender-heai'tcd. — G. H. Morrison, 
The Return of the AngelSy p. 190. 

Rkkeubnces. — IV. 32. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xi. No. 
614, and vol. xxiv. No. 1448. J. Watson, Christian IVorld 
Pulpit, vol. li. p. 11)3. F. B. Cowl, Preachers Magaziney vol. 
xviii. p. 230. G. B. F. llallock, Christian World PiUpit, vol. 
Iv. p. 3' *6. H. Bushnell, Christ and His Salvationy p. 333. 
J. Learinouiit, British Congregationalisty lltb July, 1907> p. 
42. 

THE LESSONS OF CHILDLINLSS 

* Be ye therefore followers of God, as dear children.’— 

iiPH. V. 1. 

It is the great mark of the Gospel that its deepest 
tniths are presented to us in forms taken from 011 r 
daily life. The cleansing water and the simple meal 
are made sacraments —revelations — of Divine mys- 
teries. The ties of family are the chosen emblems of 
our heavenly fellowship. One of the-^e felat^ons is set 
before us in the worcls which I have taken for my 
text. We all are as children in His household, lieii-s, 
indeed of a glorious inheritance, but yet children and 
then nearest Him when we realise most lully our 
childly duties at His feet. Let us tiien dwell on three 
lessons of childliness. 

I. The Lesson of Dependence. — A child never for- 
gets his dependence. He sees before him the image 
of a noble future, but he makes no haste to escape 
from the bonds of grateful service. For he, too, has 
a service to render. Kflbrt, vigour, patience, are in- 
cluded in all action, and the child’s reward is that his 
work is like his father’s work, or in hamony with it. 
And this is a just description of our position with 
regard to our heavenly Father. 
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II. The Lesson of Trustfulness, — A child has no 
doubts, no misgivings. It is enough that his father 
has spoken. He examines not the message but the 
credentials of the beai*er. There is something sublime 
in such a faith, which in later years is wholly unat- 
tainabla But all human powei-s fall below the claims 
which it makes. It can be satisfied only in its spirit- 
ual asiject. There, indeed, the childly heart will find 
no rude disappointment The Christian will not yet 
see all, but ail which he sees will strengthen his trust 

III. For the lessons of dependence and trustfulness 
are completed in The Lesson of Partial Knowledge. 
The Christian professes that he knows in part At 
pi esent his Father knoweth all things, and when that 
which is in pai-t is done away, then will he know even 
as he is known. — Bishop Wkstcott, Village Sermons, 

p. 101. 

Rbpbrbnosb. — V. 1. — Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. xxix. No. 
1726. F. Bourdillon, Plain Sermons for Family Reading (2nd 
Beries), p. 46. Bishop Westcott, Village Sermons^ p. 101. A. 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Soripiv/re — Ephesians^ p. 270, 

TO THE DEAR CHILDREN 

* Be ye therefore followers of God as dear children, and walk 
in love, as Christ also hath loved us.’— E ph. v. i, 2. 

The text calls on all of us, as God’s dear children, to 
try to follow, not our own pleasures and our own 
tastes, but to walk in the footsteps of Christ our 
Saviour. And we cannot do this without some care, 
and pains, and watchfulness over ourselves. 

I. What are the faults, the temptations, to which 

you feel yourselves most liable ? (1) There is, fii-st 

of all, selfishness, the caring much, or the caring only 
for your own comfort and pleasure, and the caring 
not in the least, or very little for that of olhei*s. (2) 
Again, there is meanness ; the readiness to tell an 
untruth, a lie, plain and direct, in oi der to gain some- 
thing for which you wish. (3) Boastfulness. It is 
not the attempt to get everything for youi-self, but 
it is the constant making yourself, not other pei-sons, 
or other things — but youi’self, and yourself only, the 
subject of all your thoughts and words. (4) Faults 
of temper. (6) Fits of sullenness. 

II. Let me add one or two words on two different 
kinds of unselfishness. ‘ Love as brethren, be pitiful, 
lie couiteous,' says St. Peter. (1) Let me take the 
last first Remember that by politeness or courtesy 
we mean nothing more than the showing in our out- 
ward manners, and often in little things, that we 
think of others, not merely of ourselves. It is not a 
very hard task if you go to the root of the matter — 
strive to be glad to make those around you happy, 
and you will soon leani the welcome secret of true 
politeness, true courtesy, and find in it no sham piece 
of artificial polish, but a means of making yourself 
near and dear, not only to othei’s, but to j our Saviour 
and your God. (2) And lastly, be pitiful. Never, 
never, let your after memory, when you grow up, be 
itained with recollections of cruelty. Leai’n to find 
t joy and pleasure in kindness and tender-heartedness. 
In making othewliappy, in obeying the royal law that 


bids us do to others as we would have them do to us. 
— 6. G. Buadlky, Christian World Pvdpit, vol. lxi. 

p. 20. 

RBFBauNoii». — V. 1, 2. — J. J. Bluut, Plain Sermons^ p. 
18. Marcus Dods, Christ and Man^ p. 26. Expositor (6th 
Series), vol. ix. p. 46. V. 1-7. — Ibid, vol. xii, p. 131. V. 
1-14. — E. J. Kennedy, Old Theology Re-statedy p. 128. V. 
2. — C. S. Horne, The SouUs Awakening ^ p, 83. A. Tucker, 
Preacher's MagazinSy vol. xvii. p. 176. W. H. Evans, Sermons 
for the Cliv/reJis Year, p. 287. W, J, Brock, SennonSy p. 225. 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 230. V. 4. — A. Ainger, Ser- 
mons Preached in the Temple Churchy p. 296. Expositor (Cth 
Series), vol. xii. p. 63. V. Q, -^Expositor (4t]j Series), vol. i. 
p. 23. 

DARKNESS AND LIGHT, 

• For ye were sometimes darkness, but now are ye light in the 
Lord: walk as children of light’— E ph v. s. 

I. This word ‘darkness’ is not indicative of mere 
dim or transient fog or inconvenient grading of light ; 
it is a deeper, severer, ghastlier word. ‘ Ye were 
sometimes darkness,’ not dark, but darkness itself, 
sevenfold night, yea, more than night ever was ; for 
surely every night must have somewhere and somehow 
its relieving star. It was not so with you in your 
former state ; you were living darkness, 'without ray 
or glint or beam of light, as far away from light as 
it is possible to be. That, is a wonderful conception 
of human nature and of human condition before the 
Father of lights. You were not merely broken lights, 
scattered beams, that it was impossible to put to- 
gether ; there was no beam in you, you had never 
been illumined, you had never Ix^en warmed, you had 
never even heard of the summer of holiness ; ye were 
simply incarnate, embodied darkness. Who could 
call us out of that state ? What matchmaker could 
strike a little flash that would drive away such gloom ? 
Where the darkne.ss is so dense God Himself must 
handle the occasion, or there is nothing for it but 
fatal night. Sometimes we have said of a great 
singer, he is not musical, he is music ; that is to 
say, he is not a merely mechanical player, a man who 
has got into his memory what is written in a book, 
but the music is in him, a well of water springing up 
into everlasting melody. So, reversing the picture, 
the Gentiles were not dark, they were darkness ; un- 
penetrated, and but for the Divine mercy, irnpeni - 
trablo clouds. Occasionally we say of a man, lIi. 
is not eloquent, he is eloquence, embodied, incarnate 
breathing, walking, living eloquence ; he has noV 
learned something by rote, he has not recited some 
thing of which his memory is in charge, but the holy 
gift is moving in him like a spirit, a genius, s 
heavenly choir. Reverse the picture, and you hav^ 
the Apostle’s idea : Ye were not dark, you were 
darkness, the thing itself, sevenfold night ; no imagina- 
tion could conceive the intensity of the darkness o1 
your condition. 

II. Then the contrastive ‘but* — ‘but now . . . 
light ’ ; not partial light, not a grey light, not a 
mere hint of light, but as truly as you were once 
darkness, so truly ore you now light. ‘Walk as 
children of light.* The miracle is as great on the one 
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side as on the other. Chaos was not partial chaos ; 
chaos was not a mere mood or transient phase of dis- 
order ; it was utter confusion, without date, without 
measure, without figure, a tumultuousness and dis- 
orderlinass not to be spoken of in words in any ade- 
quate sense or with any adequate fitness. Chaos is 
not partly order and partly confusion ; the old chaos 
on which the Holy Spirit brooded was utter chaos, 
shapelessness, amoi*phousness, that which could not 
be ruled into order by any skill created ; but now, 
since the beginning, chaos has given place to order, 
proportion, music, perspective, and all the apocalypse 
and summer of colour. That is the dillerence. Chaos 
has no history. People want to know when the 
creation began. They can never know it. All de- 
pends upon what you mean by creation. The thing 
upon which creation operated may be calculable, but 
the thing out of which creation took its materials 
may lie back, so to say, in the memory of God alone. 
Transfer the figure to the Christian life, and then you 
have first the darkness, utter dense darkness, on 
which moon and star never shone, not to speak of 
dawning light and wakening morning. Then you 
have light, glory, midday, points of exti*eme. Unless 
we recognise the extremity of the points we shall lose 
the whole movement of the miracle. I>et us keep 
our memories well refreshed with the fac^t that once 
we were darkness ; let us pity those who are in dark- 
ness still. Do not imagine for a moment that the 
man on the street can come into the sanctuary of 
God and partake of it and be as one of the called 
saints of heaven all in a moment. He cannot ; nor 
can he hear the Gospel, much less undei*stand it. He 
is darkness. A great mystery of movement must 
take place in his soul by the power of the Holy 
Ghost. We want again Genesis first cluipter and 
first few verses ; we want es|K'cially the Spirit brood- 
ing over the infinite night, the infinite disorder, with 
a view to having brought out of it proportion and 
harmony and rest. — J oskph Parker, City Temple 
Pulpit, vol. II. p. 2^0. 

Rkprrencr. — V. 8. — A. Maclaren, Expontions of Holy 
Scripture — Kphe6ian^, p. 277. 

THE FRUITION OP PULLER LIFE 
‘ The fruit of the Spirit.’ — Eph.v. 9. 

Abundant fruit-bearing, whether it appear in character 
or in service, depends on the quickening of spiritual 
life. Everything else is subordinate to this, although 
much else is to be desired. It mav not seem to out- 
siders that success in religious work depends on this. 
They may attribute it to social or intellectual in- 
fluences, but in 80 far as success is spiritual (and that 
alone abides) its source is not in us. Spiiitual power 
only passes through us from above to enrich the 
world. We believe that spiritual life in the soul of 
man depends on the quickening power of the Holy 
Spirit, who both initiates and intensifies it. Our en- 
joyment of it simply depends on our fulfilling the 
condition laid down by the risen Christ. ‘If any 
man open the door, we will come in to him.* 


I. We are often reminded in Scripture that fruit is 
expected of us. I will point out a few specimens of 
those fruits we too seldom see in the debilitated 
Christian life with which we are sadly familiar. (1) 
Zeal for the salvation of souls has become with some 

I uofessing Christians an unmeaning phrase, or at 
cast an unpopular one, although sinnei's never 
needed more than now a Saviour from sin, from self, 
fi*om pessimism, and from hell here and hereafter. 
I^t us never forget that the world will test us by the 
presence or absence of this Divine fire. (2) Amid 
the fruicage of a fuller Christian life will be found 
that love which our Lord makes much of, and of 
which some of His followers think so little. 

II. It remains that we should notice certain con- 
ditions on which fuller spiritual life depends. (1 ) 
Like all other life, it requires nourishment, and this 
we are to take, not with fitful infrequency, but con- 
stantly, as those who have been taught to pray, 

‘ Give us this day our daily bread *. (2) Atmosphere 

is as important as nourishment. Children require 
ft’esh air as well as food. Even the strongest man 
becomes depressed and his vitality lowered if he re- 
mains lon^ in a vitiated atmosphere ; but he be- 
comes exhilarated, shaking off gloom and brooding, 
when he strides onward in the bracing air of a sunny 
hill-side. And that is the idea suggested to my mind 
by the declaration of the Psalmist about the happy 
‘people who know the joyful sound, they shall walk 
all day in the light of Thy countenance A. Row- 
land, The Burdens of Life, p. 167. 

THE FRUIT OF THE LIGHT 
• The fruit of the Ugiit is in all g^oodness and righteousness and 

truth.'— E I’M. V. 9. 

I. The Light which is Fruitful.— The li^ht of which 
my text speaks is not natural to men, but is the result 
of the entrance into their dai*kness of a new elem iit. 
Now I do not suppose that we should be ciititled to 
say that Paul here is formally anticipating the deep 
teaching of the Apostle John that Jesus Christ is ‘ the 
Light of men,* and especially of Christian men. He 
is here asserting that the only way by which any man 
can cease to be in the doleful depths of his nature, 
darkness in its saddest sense, is by opening liis heart 
through faith, that into it may rush, as the light ever 
does where an opening — be it only a single tiny 
cranny — is made, the light which is Christ, and with- 
out Whom is darkness. 

14 . The Fruitfulness of this Indwelling Light. — 

Fruit is generally used in Scripture in a good sense. It 
conveys the notion of something which is the natural 
outcome of a vital power. And so when we talk 
about the light being fruitful, we are setting in a 
striking image the great Christian thought that if 
you want to get right conduct you must have re- 
newed character. 

111. The Specific Fruits which the Apostle here 
Dwells Upon. — They consist, says he, in all goodness 
and righteousness and truth. Now all these three 
t 3 rpe 8 of excellence are apt to be separated. For the 
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fii*st of them — amiability, kindliness, gentleness — is 
apt to become too soft, to lose its grip of righteous- 
ness. Righteousness, on the other hand, is apt to 
become stem, and needs the softening of goodness to 
make it human and attractive. Truth needs kindli- 
ness and righteousness, and they need truth. He 
desires that each of us should try to make our own 
a fully developed, all-round perfection — all goodness 
and righteousness and truth. We should seek to 
appnjpriate types of excellence to which we are least 
inclined, as well as those which are most in harmony 
with our natural dispositions. — A. Maclaren, Ghriafs 
Musts, p. 239. 

References. — V. 9. — R. C. Lewis, Sermons by IVelsJimen, 
p. 29(t Expositor (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 279. A. Maclareu, 
Expositions of Holy Scripture — Ephesians, p. 286. 

PLEASING CHRIST 

* Proving what is acceptable unto the Lord.’— E ph. v. io. 

What pleases Christ is the Christian’s highest duty. 

I. The only attitude which corresponds to our 
relations to Cfhrist, How remarkable it is that this 
Apostle should go on the assumption that our con- 
duct affects Him, that it is possible for us to please 
or displease Jesus Christ now. TTiat loving Lord, 
not merely by the omniscience of His Divinity but by 
the perpetual knowledge and sympathy of His perfect 
manhood is not only cognisant of but is affected by 
the conduct of His professed followei-s here on earth. 
Then, surely, the only thing that coi rcsponds to such 
a relationship as at present subsists between the 
Christian soul and the Lord is that we should take 
as our supreme and continual aim that ' whether 
present or absent, we should be wcIl-plcasing to Him ’. 

II. We have here the all-sufficient guide for prac- 
tical life. What is it that pleases Jesus Christ? 
His own likeness. And what is the likeness to Jesus 
Christ which it is thus our supreme obligation and 
our truest wisdom and perfection to bear? Well, 
we can put it all into two words — sclf-sujipression and 
continual consciousness of obedience to the Divine 
will — crucify self and commune with (iod. But not 
only does this guide prove its sufllciencv by reason of 
its comprehensiveness, but also liecause there is no 
difficulty in ascertaining what at each moment it 
presci’ibea If a man wants to know CJirist’s will, 
and takes the way of knowing it which ( Jirist has 
appointed, he shall not be left in darkness, but shall 
have the light of life. 

III. We have hei*e an all-powerful motive for 
Christian life. No motive which can be brought 
to bear upon men is stronger jwhen there are 
loving hearts concerned than this simple one, *Do 
it to please me'. And that is what Jesus (Jirist 
really says. So we have the soci*et of blessedness in 
these words. For self-submission and suppression 
are blessedness. — A. Maclaren, Christ's Musts, p. 
249. 

RapBRENOBs. — V. 10. — A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
8eripixirs--Ep}usiaris, p. 295. V. W^—Ibid. p. 803. Spur- 
geon, Sermons, vol. xli. No. 2401. Expositor (6th Series), 


vol. iv. p. 205. V. 11-21. — A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture — Ephesians, p. 313. V. 13, 14, — F. D. Maurice, 
Sermons, vol. iii. p. 163. 

SLEEPERS, WAKE 

(For Advent Sunday) 

‘Wherefore He aaith, Awake, thou that sleepest'— 

Eph. V. 14. 

No eye but a man’s own can gaze, almost as the eye 
of God, on the unveiled human heart But when 
men’s eyes are opened, and they have been brought 
to look fairly and fully on themselves ; when they 
have entered that awful solitude in which the soul is 
alone with God; when they have been brought to 
connect their own pereonality with the shame and 
guilt of sin ; when the voluble spirit of excuse is at 
last ‘dumb — what follows? I know no word which 
will describe the result of self-revelation so briefly as 
* awakenment The ordinary moral and spiritual 
condition of most men, in their common life, can 
only be pictui'ed by the metaphor of sleep. There 
are many degrees and forms of this spiritual sleep. 
There is that of human feebleness, that venial imper- 
fection to which our Lord referred when He said, 
‘The spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak’. 
Then deeper and worse is the sleep of those who, 
though not guilty of flagrant sin, are yet absorbed 
in the worldly life; given up to its dissipations and 
trivialities ; losing, for the sake of living, all that 
constitutes a true life. But deepest and dea(lli(?st 
of all is the slumber of those who have sold them- 
selves to do evil ; who work all uncleanness with 
grcedine.ss; who have abandoned themselves to a 
life of falsehood, or avarice, or drink, or sensualism, 
or crime. Yet so common is this sleep, in one or 
other of its forms, that the Sci iptures are constantly 
striving to arouse men from its fatal torpor. 

This sleep, in any of its forms, cannot and will 
not last for ever. In vain men may fold their hands ; 
in vain they may cry, ‘A little more sleep, a little 
more slumber ’ — they must be awakened. Kither in 
this world or the next must come the awakenment 
which results from seeing ourselves as we are. Thus, 
then, to each one of us — either by our own repent- 
ance or with penal retribution, either here or in the 
world hereafter — awakenment will come. 

1. It comes in different ways. ‘ There are those to 
whom it comes in storms and tempests ; otheis it has 
sumrnoneti in hours of revelry and idle vanity ; othei's 
have heard its “still small voice ” in leisure and placid 
contentment ; and others during seasons of sorrow 
and affliction, to whom teal’s have been the softening 
showers which caused the seed of heaven to take 
root, and spring up in the human heai’tj But whep 
it comes penally, and in the way of catastrophe, it is 
then an awful moment 

(1) Awakenment has its awfulness even for the 
best of men. ‘ Behold,’ cried David, * I was shapen 
in iniquity ; and in sin did my mother conceive me ’ 
(see Job ix. 30, 31). And Peter: ^Depart from 
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me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord'. And Paul: 
‘ Wretched man that I am, who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death ? ' And Augustine : 
‘ Liberate me from a bad man — myself ! ’ And so 
many others. Such are the confessions of the holiest ; 
yet 80 ignorant is the world of the depth of the true 
soul’s contrition when it sees its own sinfylness, that 
it has interpreted these confessions as a proof of un- 
usual pei-sonal vileness, and not the self-reproach of 
souls who longed only to be pure as He is pure. 

( 2 ) But if awakenment has its awfulness for the 
holiest and best, what must it be to the man who, in 
spite of the self-vevelation, still loves, and refuses to 
forsake, his sins ? It is a tremendous moment which 
fii'st reveals to a man that he, too, is hitherto a lost 
soul. What must be the feelinep of a man who for 
twenty, thirty, forty, fifty years has been outwardly 
honest and moral, but who, suddenly held by the 
accelerating impulse of sins secretly cherished, forced 
to own to the bond to which he has set his own seal, 
commits a crime, and is forced to sit down amid the 
ruins of his own life ? The man who first deviates 
from i*ectitude takes a first step toward a precipice ; 
and he soon finds that to stand still is impossible, 
that to retreat would be ruin, and that to advance is 
destruction. 

II. How terrible the awakenment when nothing 
of the sin is left but the ruin it has wrought ; when 
the man realises that the beautiful life God gave him 
has been lost and wasted ; that he has been an utter 
and inexcusable fool ; that it had l)een better for 
him that he had not been born — in that moment 
the man must know what Christ meant by the ‘outer 
darkness,’ the ‘ worm that dieth not,* and the ‘ fire 
that is not quenched*. And yet it is a most blessed 
thing for any man if that awakenment — so he neglect 
it not — comes during life ; yea, even if it comes in 
the very hour of death. But remember how much 
more oltcn death ends not in contrition, therefore not 
in repentance, but in dull torpor or hard defiance. 

III. Has not Christ died for us? — died to save us 
and all mankind ? He offers us peace here and be- 
yond the grave ; and not to us only, but to all who 
oelieve in His name. All that we have to do is to 
trust Him ; to seek Him flow — now — in the accepted 
time; to love one another; to work for Him; to 
obey His laws ; to spread His kingdom. If, happily 
for us, the awakenment from the dream of sin have 
come, not in terror and as with the thunder-clap, 
but through ‘still small voices,* let us seek to make 
those voices heard by others. And let us, while 
there is yet time, pray : ‘ God be merciful to me a 
sinner * ; ‘ That it may please Thee to have mercy 
upon all men ; we beseech Thee to hear us, good 
Lord*. — F. W. Yakh A n, Sermons in America. 

CHRIST THE LIQHT.QIVER 
• Wherefore He saith, Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise 

from the dead, and Christ shall give thee light’— Kph. 

v. 14. 

The progiess of thought in later times has resulted 
in our^becoming more alive to the seriousness and 


difficulty of questions concerning our very existence 
and destiny. In all ages there nave been some who 
have askea these questions anxiously, and at times 
indeed tliey have convulsed the world. But now 
(more than ever) we are sent straight to nature and 
to fact, and we are told to be real ; to think of what 
our words mean ; and these questions of the whence 
and whither of mankind are felt by us more than by 
oilr forefathers to be formidable ones. Eyes have 
been opened to see the wonders and the mysteries of 
the mosi" familiar things of life : the tiiple mystery 
of ceitaiir inexplicable facts; the rnysterv of sin, of 
pain, of will. Whence and why do I come into life ? 
What is to become of me ? VVhat am I on the way 
to ? These questions carry with them to those in the 
street, and by the domestic hearth, happiness or dis- 
tress, hoj)e or darkness, life or death. And one thing 
further has been brought home to our consciousness, 
and that is, that Nature by itself cannot give the 
answer. Nature docs indeed speak of God, of duty, 
of immoi-tality. ‘The heavens declare the glory of 
God.* Conscience cannot escape from Right and 
Wrong. The human soul in the face of death Ixj- 
lieves that it is not to die. But though Nature does 
teach us of God and hope, of justice, purity, and 
prayer, its answers to our ejuestions are dark and im- 
perfect. The gainsayer declares that it is silent ; the 
doubter that it is ambiguous. It hardly helps man 
to understand himself. 

I. Whence come we ? Where are we ? Whither 
aye we going ? Who can help asking ? It is impos- 
sible to measure the hopelessness of such an answer 
as science only gives us. Have we indeed nothing 
besides ? Ah, yes ! Encompa.ssed ill mystery as we 
are, little as we know of the infinite, yet that dread- 
ful sense of not knowing what we are, and why we 
are, of being fatherless, uncared for, has passed away 
from the world. ‘ The dayspring from on high hath 
visited us, to give light to tnem that sit in darkness, 
and in the shadow of death ; and to guide our feet 
into the way of peace.* But whatever we know or 
do not know, we know this — that One has come, as 
no one ever came to the world before, Who came to 
make quite certain questions on which men have been 
in the deepest perplexity ; Who came to (ell us 
whence and why we are, and what we have before us 
in the after-time. He came to tell us, once for all, 
that we are not orphans ami ciustavvay.s ; He came to 
tell us of our Father in heaven, even God. We. 
know that He is come, we know that He died, we 
know that He is risen from the dead. Some one 
among the sons of men has conquered death ; and 
we know that this tiemendous event has changed, 
not only the course, but the aspects of the world and 
human life. Neither are, nor can be, what they wer^ 
before it — what they would l)e without it. ‘Awake, 
thou that sleepest, and arise ffom the dead, and 
Christ shall give thee light.’ He has come, and He 
has .spoken. He ha^ given light by His victory over 
the grave, and in that light all that He was, and 
said, and promised stands before us in the illumina- 
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tion of a Divine unveiling : * God manifest in the 
flesh’. ‘We beheld His glory, the glory as of the 
only be^^otten of the Father, full of grace and truth.’ 

II. The answer, as far as it goes, is as clear, as real, 
as the question. It is given in terms of which we can 
measure the meaning and the force For we know 
what death is, and we know what must be meant by 
‘One being alive from the dead*. We ask — what 
Nature cannot tell us — from whose hands we came ? 
One from the dead tells us that we come from, and 
are ever in, our Father’s hand. We grope in darkness 
among the tremendous problems of moral evil. Ofae 
from the dead has come, and tells us that sin indeed is 
a reality ; that He died for the sin of men, and that 
its forgiveness and cure are in His hands. We ask, 
What is death ? He is come from the grave itself, 
and He tells us, and shows us in His own Pei-son, 
that death is but an incident, an appearance ; that 
there is life beyond it— life with its purpose fulfilled ; 
life and righteousness; life and immortality. We 
stand silent when the sufferers ask us why they suffer. 
What is the meaning, or justice, or use of those 
tremendous dispensations of agony which seem to 
visit without distinction the innocent and guilty — 
the misery of the helpless child, the pangs of the 
brute creation ? Pain and its phenomena are ulti- 
mate facts, insoluble as they are awful. But this we 
know, that He Who was the conqueror of death and 
the Redeemer of His creatures drank together with 
them the cup of pain. 

III. And we know more. We know that He is 
come, and h€w convei-^ed with men. We know that 
He has promised, though He went away, yet still to 
be with us in our course through the storms and pains 
of life. ‘ Lo, I am with you all the days, even to the 
end of the world.’ ‘ Where two or three are gathered 
together in My name, there am I in the midst of 
them.’ We have Him Who once appeared among 
us ; who was dead, and is alive for evermore. We 
have Him, the King and Master of all living men, to 
our comfort and blessing and guidance, if we will. 
He is here unseen, watching us, judging us. He is 
here, though they know it not, to the proud and in- 
solent ; He is here, to the humble and meek. 

Rbferenoes. — V. 14.— Spurgeon, Serrrwm^ vol. xii. No. 
716. Basil Wilberforce, Sanctification by the Truths p. 26. 
T, J. Madden, Toinhe or Temples? p. J9. J. A. Alexander, 
The Gospel of Jesus Christy p. 289. G. W. lirameld, Praciical 
SermonSy p. 143. T. Rhondda Williams, Christian fVorld 
Pulpily vol. Ivi. p. 180. C. Perren, Revival Sermons in Out^ 
UnSy p. 126. J. K^'ble, Sermons for Easier to Ascamon Vayy 
p. 87. Expositor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 361. A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scripture—EphesianSy p. 318. V. 14, 16. 
— Ibid. (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 396. 

NOT AS FOOLS, BUT AS WISE 

Eph. V. 13. 

L ‘ Not as fools, but as wise.’ St Paul appeals to us 
§B reasonable creatures ; he appeals to our common 
sense — to what must be clear to our mind and judg- 
ment as soon as we give the subject serious thought 


Judge for yourselves, he seems to say ; the things 
which you know and believe of youi'self and the 
world around you must make a difference to your wa^ 
of living. A fool is he who will take no count of his 
circumstances. Consider your real circumstances ; 
think of what you have learned to believe without 
any kind of doubt of what this life is, what it was 
given you for, and what is to come after it Think 
of the part God has taken in it to help and save you ; 
what C hrist has done, given, and promised ; and then, 
consider how ‘ wise men * ought to shape theii* lives. 
But — 

II. Suppose it had been different. Suppose, for a 
moment, that all we know and believe had never 
been ; that we had never heard of God ; that we found 
ourselves here on earth, not knowing how we came, 
why we were living, or what we were meant for ; and 
that all we knew of life were that there it was. Or 
suppose that we had only heard of God, our Maker 
and Ruler, by dim and uncertain report, as the 
heathen may, but that He had never had any deal- 
ings with us, and that we knew not where to find 
Him, or what He was. Imagine this to be our state 
— passing through life without the faintest notion of 
what life is, where it conies from, and whither it 
goes; having no light to guide us but what we could 
get for ourselves; no help out of this world, no com- 
fort, no refuge, no prospects, nothing but the dark, 
unknown, hopeless grave. Suppose this were the con- 
dition of things in which we were living. Then there 
would be no praycM, for there would be no God to 
pray to, or to hope in. There would be no faith, no 
love of God, no obedience. There might be a certain 
sense of right and wrong, but thei’e would be nothing 
to support right and condemn wi’ong. We should 
be in the world as forlorn outcasts, knowing their own 
bitterness, pain, heartache, and death — all the evils of 
the world — and knowing, too, all the evils of the 
world and of our own hearts, but without anyone 
above to look up to ; without redemption, without 
remedy, without hope. 

III. And now consider what is, in fact, the case 
with us. We cannot imagine, without difficulty, what 
we have been supposing. Even the very heathen 
dimly see the awful Power and Godhead amid their 
foul idolatries. 

Not we only, but the whole world, knows God. 
The heathen know something of Him ; forgetful Jews 
know more ; but we C hristians have a knowledge 
which leaves all this l^ehind. We know that G('d 
has been with men, spoken to them, made them know 
something of His mind. We believe in Jesus Christ, 
the Everlasting Son of the Father, the'^'Maker, the 
Light and Life of men. We believe that He took 
upon Him to deliver man, and that, for this purpose, 
He did not abhor the Virgin’s womb. We believe 
more — that He died for our sins, that He overcame 
the sharpness of death, and did open the kingdom of 
heaven to all believers. We believe that He as- 
cended into heaven, and sitteth at the right hand of 
God, in the glory of the Father, and that He shall 
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come to be our Judge. And we belieTe that we now 
have in Him One who hears all prayers, heals all 
wrongs, and can bind up every broken heart. Men 
may now appeal to a love which has made God*s world 
look new. * We therefore pray Thee help Thy 
servants, whom Thou hast redeemed with Thy 
precious blood.’ Look where we will, our eyes ever 
encounter something which reminds us of the cross 
of Christ 

IV. Put these two pictures side by side : life as we 
supposed it without knowing anything of God, or our 
origin or destiny; and, on the other side, life in which 
man throws himself on the love of God, as His servant, 
redeemed by the precious blood of Christ Then 
• walk not as fools, but as wise*. St Paul appeals to 
us as men of common sense. Would any man of 
sense, who knew and l)elieved the facts last stated, 
think of living as if all that we knew were depicted 
in the first picture? And yet it is one of the 
commonest sights of our experience to see men living 
a life which they would live just as well if they were 
absolutely without God in the world. Many still 
live as those who, in their ignorance, said : ‘ Let us 
eat and drink, for to-morrow we die ’. Are not St. 
PauPs words the words of truth and soberness when 
he calls us ‘ not as fools, but as wise * — knowing and 
believing what we do — not to live as if we knew it 
not; as if we had nothing but this life and this world 
before us, but to live as Christian men and women 
ought to live— doin^ the will and fulfilling the pur- 
poses of the God with Whom they have so muck to 
do? 

Rbfbrbncks. — V. 15. — Bishop Westcott, Disciplined Life^ 
No. ix. V. 16, 16. — C. M. Betts, Eight Sermons^ p. 19. 
J. J. Blunt, Plain Sermons^ p. 269. A. Maclareti, Exposi- 
Hons of Holy Scripture — Ephesians, p, 327. 

WATCH— YOURSELVES. YOUR OPPOR- 
TUNITfES 

*See then that ye walk chcumspectly, not as fools, but as 
wise, redeeming the time, because the days are evil. 
Wherefore be ye not unwise, but understanding what the 
will of the Lord is.’— E ph. v. 15-17. 

These are admonitions addressed to Christian people 
by an inspired Apostle ; not only to Christian people 
as individuals, but to Christian people organised into 
communities. The passage might be compressed into 
two lines : — 

Look diligently to yourselves, 

. . . and your opportunities. 

I. Youraelves first. There are two kinds of temper 
to be steadfastly guarded against The temper of 
levity, which turns eveiything into a jest. And the 
other temper to be guarded against is sleepy self- 
satisfaction. (1) A Christian man needs to make 
constant and fresh effort to remember who he is and 
Whose he is. That He is the property of Christ — 
I’edeemed by the agony of the Son of God. (2) And 
then he is to realise clearly and sharply where he is. 
Do not let us make any mistake on this point ; he is 
in an unfriendly world, a world, that, to say the least 


of it, cares nothing for the things which most interest 
him. (3) The Christian man must remember that 
the world is hostile to God. (4) We are not only in 
an unfriendly world ; we are in a world that is to be 
won to God, and won by u.s. (5) We are not only 
surrounded by an unfriendly world — we are still more 
closely surrounded by an unfavourable spiritual at- 
mosj)here ; by invisible agents whose aim is to weaken 
and destroy the finest fruits of the spiritual life. 

II. We need to look carefully to our work. There 
is no reason why the re should be any folly in Christian 
work. , Enthusiasm does not mean irrationalism. 
(1) ‘ Understand,’ the Apostle says ; use that faculty, 
and understand what the will of the Lord is. (2) 
And having understood it, we ai e to do it, and to do 
it promptly. That is the meaning of the phrase, 

‘ Buving up the onportunity *. The psychological 
moment comes, aiui you must act, or it goes, and 
(‘ames the opportunity with it. Every department 
of life abounds in illustrations of the importance of 
this precept — of the fatality of neglecting it. Why 
does the Apostle speak about buying up the oppor- 
tunity? Because the embracing of it means cost. 
You yourself were not redeemed without sacrifice. 
You will never carry out the will of God without cost 
to yourself. — C harles Brown, Light and Life, p.^1. 

Rbfbrenof». — V. 16-17. — A. P. Stanley, Sermons on Special 
Occasions, p. 118. V. 15-33. — E. J. Kennedy, Old Theology 
Restated, p. 140. V. 16. — Bishop Westcott, VillcCge Sermmut, 
p. 314, Archbishop Maclagan, Christian JVorld Pulpit, vol, 
li. p. 248. W. Baird, The Hallowing of our Cornmori Life, p. 
6. R. Appleton, The Pulpit, vol. i. p. 31. J. S. Bartlett, 
Sermons, p. 172. J. Budgen, Parochial Sermons, vol. i. p. 
116. S. Cox, Expositions, p. 1. W. J. Brock, Sermons, p. 
336. S. Baring-Gould, Village Preaching for a Year (2nd 
Series), vol. i. p. 50. H. Bonner, Sermons and Lectures, p. 
206. G. W. Brameld, Practical Sermons (2nd Series), p. 176. 
V. 17. — T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 190. 

THE PLENITUDE OP THE SPIRIT 

♦ Be filled with the Spirit’ — Eph. v. 18. 

What is meant by the Plenitude of the Spirit ? 

I. The phrase occurs in a command or exhortation ; 
the Apostle makes use of the imperative mood. We 
are bidden to do, or to be — a demand is made upon 
us. Yet the verb is passive in form, and it is natural 
to object that the process described is God’s work, 
not ours. That august Breath of God blows when 
and where He lists ; we can neither originate nor 
control Divine influence. The * baptism of the Spirit,’ 
the ‘outpouring of the Spirit,* the ‘descent of the 
Spirit,* do not denote action on our pai t, but the re- 
ception of an essentially Divine gift. When we read 
of the Primitive Church that they were fall filled 
with the Holy Ghost,’ or that Stephen or Barnabas 
was ‘ full of the Holy Ghost,* the impression conveyed 
is one of supernatural power resting on these men. 
Self-inspiration is absurd. To issue a command that 
men should acquire what God alone can confer might 
seem to imply either a blunder or a blasphemy. 

II. The injunction ‘ be filled * means that we may, 
we can, and therefore we ought to play our part 
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‘Ye must be bom again* implies that we can be so 
born, and then a glorious possibility^ of privilege be- 
comes a sacred duty. The relation between the 
Divine and the human is not that of an alien su^r- 
natural power energising passive clay into fresh life. 
That Ls a heathenish notion of inspiration which 
would regard the Holy Spirit as a magical, external 
power which must be invoked in the -fashion of the 
prophets of Baal, who cut themselves with knives to 
procure the boon of supernatural fire from heaven. 
The Spirit is here, waiting — oh, how He waits I He 
is unspeakably near to every heart of man — longing, 
wooing, drawing, striving, filling each soul as far as 
He can whenever there is room to receive Him, 
quickening when the faintest movement of response 
makes it possible for Him to infuse new life ; or as a 
favouring wind to fill the sails of the soul still further, 
and carry the frail vessel on its forwaixl, homeward 
way. 

Hut that is not precisely the thought of the text. 
It is addressed not to mankind at large, but to the 
Church. It refers not to the vague indefinable Divine 
Spirit of the Pantheist or the Mystic, but to the 
Spirit of Christ The Spirit who is known, loved, 
understood, and obeyed ; the Spirit who originated the 
new life in the heart of every member, and made each 
man who is in Christ a now creation ; the Spirit who 
operates in us every moment, though in scanty 
measure because of our meagre faith and lukewarm 
love; the Spii*it who at every moment — at this 
moment — waits, longing to raise, inspire, purify, and 
empower us as He has never done before. 

We are directed to find our fulness in Him, and in 
Him alone. That docs not mean the cessation of 
effort till a Higher Power sliall quicken us. Nor 
does it mean a feverish and anxious occupation in 

f ood works and religious ordinances, as ’f we could 
indie loftier affect on by sedulous attention to de- 
tailed duties. It means that we are to go back to 
the Fountain-head at once, and always with a direct- 
ness and immediacy that takes no denial ; that every 
Church and every member is to be in his own place 
an organ of a Higher Will, intelligently and earnestly 
co-opei*ating with a Power which informs and sustains 
and animates the whole. The work that was done 
at first was not done by us, but by a Higher Power 
in us and through us ; decline begins when men for- 
get this and concentrate attention upon their own 
efforts. Renewal implies a requickeiiing from the 
primal source — the love of God in Christ poured 
abroad in the heart of the Holy Spirit given unto us. 

III. The heart that would be Spirit-filled must 
first be empty. Empty, that is, of everything that 
would prevent the Spirit from doing His characteristic 
work. For there is no necessary antagonism between 
the operation of the Spirit of God and a thousand 
varied aims for which the Church legitimately strives, 

’ thousand intei-e^ts in the world which she seeks to 
> omote. Di.stingui.sh between a true and a false 
'[)irituality. Not by withdrawing the leaven from 
the mass of meal can the lump be leavened, but by 


the potency of a ferment mighty enough to quicken 
the whole. Still it is clear that the Holy Spirit of 
God cannot fill as He would an already full vessel, 
and there simply is not room enough for the Spirit 
to work in some churches that are calling loudly for 
His presence, in many hearts that arc praying earnestly 
for His indwelling. Apart from subtle forms of sin; 
with which we are not now concerned, the pathways 
of the soul may be blocked, the Divine channel may 
be obstructed, the soil of the heart choked with a 
tangle of thorns and weeds, and thus not the entrance, 



p. J^36. 

THE SPIRIT-FILLED LIFE 
‘ Be filled with the Spirit ’—E ph. v. i8. 


The Spirit dwells in t he believer, and the believer 
lives in the Spirit. The Spirit finds in the believer 
His home, medium, and means; and the believer 
finds in the Spirit his sphere and element. Every 
ne(‘d of spiritual life and Christian service is supplied 
in the fulness of the Spirit, To be filled with the 
Spirit is every believers birthright, but there are 
many E&ius. Fleshly desires hinder the work of the 
Spirit, and the inheritance is bartered for the things 
of earth. Jesus (’hi ist is the supreme example of the 
spirit-filled life. To Him the Spirit was given without 
measure. His life was lived in abiding surrender to 
the will of the Spiiit. He is the ideal and pattern 
of the life made possible to all by the coming of the 
Spirit The leading features of the Spirit's work in 
Him are marked by special mention ot the Spirit as 
directly connected with them, and in the stiidy of 
I hem we may find the distinctive marks of the Spirit- 
filled life. 

I. The Spirit-filled life is a life of conquest over 
temptation. Being full of the Spirit docs not bring 
immunitv from temptation but exposure to it. 1 
Jesus w.as tempted like as we are, it follows we shall 
be templed as He was. Every man’s Pentecovt 
is the signal for Satan to gird himself. Temptation 
comes to the spiritual jnan in its intensest and most 
subtle forms. (1) The first temptation in the Spirit- 
filled life is the temptation of bread. The tempta- 
tion is to use the gift of God for self-gratification. 
Satan urges the use of the power for selfish ends : to 
make it a means of getting bread. (2) The second 
temptation deals at the root with the same question 
as the first. It is still self, only at the other extreme. 
The fii’st appeal was to give self the fii^t care, the 
second to give it no care at all. (3) The third temp- 
tation is al.so a question of adjustment. The Spirit 
is given for ministering, and to the Spirit-called and 
Spirit-filled worker there comes the pi oblem of the 
relative positions of the human and the Divine, the 
natural and the spiritual, in the work of God. In his 
zeal there is m ged upon him the use of carnal weapons 
for spiritual ends. 

II. The Spirit-filled life is a life of service. The 
preparation, the call, and the equipment for Christian 
service is of the Holy Ghost. Our need is not more 
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churches and better appliances, but a universal 
baptism of the Spirit of God. 

III. The Spirit-filled life is full of joy. We cannot 
be gladsome by resolution. Joy is a fruit, the 
natural product of an inner life. How docs the ful- 
ness of the Spirit open a fountain of joy ? The Spirit 
makes men glad with the consciousness of (Jod, and a 
God-like enthusiasm for out flowing. I'here is no 
life like the life filled with the Spirit. — S. Chadwick, 
Humanity and Ood, p. 

THE ENTHUSIASM OF THE SPIRIT 
* Be not drunk with wine, but be filled with the Spirit* — Eph. 

V. i8. 

I. The enthusiasm of the Spirit takes a man out of 
himself. A man hampered by circumstances is like 
a bird in a cage. He continually strikes against the 
cruel irpn bars ; he frets with impati nee at his stem 
limitations, and he wants to escape somewhere. 
Well, he can escape into the forgetfulness of sleep, 
or the madness of intoxication, but it is the wrong 
way of dodging his limitations. 'The right way is 
to seek refuge in God. There is an escape from self, 
them is an actual ti’ansfiguration of a man*s person- 
ality. There is such a thing as being lifted up out 
of the drudgery and routine of life. There is such 
a thing as oeing possessed by a power nobler than 
ourselves, and it is to be filled witn the Spirit. 

II. The enthusiasm of the Spuit, instead of de- 
stroying a man’s personality, ennobles it and builds 
it up. Wine makes me forget my troubles, but it 
dissolves my character, mak^es my personality fall 
into pieces, spoils and maw and destroys my man- 
hood. But when the Spirit of God comes, He simply 
finds my nobler self, and causes it to blossom and to 
fmetify. You can be your woiNt self by being filled 
with tlie Spirit of gieea and selfishness and wine, but 
you can only be your higher self, the self that you 
a’ e intended to be, by being filled with the Spirit of 
Got! . 

HI. The enthusiasm of the Spirit produces harmony 
and order, and joy. One of its manifestations is to 
sjieak to each other in psalms and hymns, and 
‘making melody in our hearts*. This is in striking 
contrast to the intoxication that comes from wine, 
which agitates and upsets the life, and engenders 
wretchedness and misery. We axe possessed of a 
great number of faculties, and each faculty under 
proper stimulation yields joy and pleasure. But the 
jov'' resulting from the exercise of the lower faculties 
are more tumultuous and transient and less satisfying 
and wholesora*-, while the joys that ring forth from 
what is noblest in our nature ai-ecalm and deep and 
permanent. 

IV. The enthusiasm of the Spirit leads a man to a 
right relationship with his fellow-men, ‘subjecting 
yourself one to another in the fear of God *. False 
excitement leads into the exaggeration of a man’s 
self-importance. But the Spirit of God lefi^s to 
service and self-denial, to patien(!e and humility, to 
the obliteration of self, and the appreciation and 


helpfulness of others. The Holy Ghost is ethical 
and social. Whatever the Pentecost means, it means 
a baplism of humility and love. — T. Phillips, 
BapHst Times and Freemen, vol. liv. p. 447. 

Eph. V. i8. 

After l)eing drunk at Comchatachin, Boswell rose 
next morning and ‘wenl into Dr. J< hnson’s room, 
and taking up Mrs. McKinnon’s Prayer-book, I 
opened it at the twentieth Sunday after Trinity, in 
the Epistle for which I read, “and be not drunk with 
wine, wherein is excess”. Some would have taken 
this as a Divine interposition. 

Eph. V. i8. 

‘The energy natural to the English race degenerates 
to savage brutality,’ wrote Cobden, in one of his 
letter, ‘ untier the influence of habitual drunkenness ; 
and one of the worst effects of intemperate habits is 
to destroy that Kelf-i*espect which lies at the bottom 
of all virtuous ambition.’ 

Rekkrences. — V. 18. — VV. F. Adeney, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. li. p. 69. J. Biiiney, King^s Weigh-liouse Chapel 
SemwnSy p. 218. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxv. No. 2111. 
Bishop VVinnington-Ingram, A Mission of the Spirit, p. 111. 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 67. V. 18, 19. — J. Arnold, 
The Interpretation of Scripture, p. 228. E. II. Bickersteth, 
Thoughts in Past Years, p. 137. V. 19. — E. Griffith- Jones, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. Iviii. p. 387. R. Moffat Gautrey, 
ibid, vol. Ixxviii. p. 294. R. VV'. Hiley, A Year's Sermons, 
vol. ii. p. 202. Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 27. fOtd. 
vol. iii. p. 402. V. 19, 20.— -F. J. A. Hort, Village Sermons 
in Outline, p. 63. 

THE THANKFUL LIFE 

* Speaking to yourselves in psalms and hymns and spiritual 
songs, singing and making melody in your heart to the 
Lord ; Giving thanks always for all things unto God and 
the Father in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ.’— Eph. 

V. 19-22. 

I. Live the thankful life. Let us have no more 
groaning and complaining, but let us have music and 
psalm and hymn and spiritual song, an inward and 
outward melody. The Church has forgotten all its 
exhortations to thankfulness and to music; it has 
made for itself a series of threnodies ver^ depressine 
and soul-enslaving, services and tests of discipline and 
standards of heartless and often hypocritical solemnity. 
The Apostle says, Let us have no more of this ; there 
is a sunny side even to Christian faith ; there are 
whole days, long bright summer days, in which it 
becomes us to sing one to another in psalm and hymn 
and spiritual song and to match the suinini'r with 
a human melody. Let a cheerful life be added to 
the evidences of the truth of the Christian religion. 
Paul was never ashamed of his overflowings of joy ; 
he mingled the cup of life so dexterously and with 
so sweet and sacred a cunning that no man ever 
drank such a cup as Paul drank ; he said, Yea, we 
glory in tribulations also. Nothing could repress 
him or depress him; his religion forced its way 
through fog and smoke and storm and pain and loss ; 
he took tribulation with a strong man’s hand, and 
added it to his wealth. This is the victory that over- 
cometh the world, even our faith. Always hear the 
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music that is in everything. There is fire in ice; 
there is music in silence, there is music in the radiance 
of the face. 

II. If we have had our psalm and hymn and 
spiritual song, what then, thou great disciplinarian 
of the Church ? I will tell you, says Paul ; after the 
son^ must come the discipline. You will find all 
along the Christian line that song and discipline 
alternate ; they seem to balance one another ; in 
that, as in the record of Genesis, the evening balances 
the morning, and the evening and the morning are 
the whole day. Discipline succeeds melody : * Sub- 
mitting yourselves one to another in the fear of God. 
Wives, submit yourselves unto your own husbands, 
as unto the Lord.' We shall miss the whoie point 
of this if we take it out of its connection and make 
a jest of it. Thci*e are no jests in the Bible. The 
buffoon can find them on the altar, almost on the 
( 'ix)ss, but the wise man finds no such blots. Observe 
the atmosphere in which the Apostle is now writing ; 
take note of the atmosphere which he has created 
around these Gentile converts. Do not place the 
Ephesian converts on a level with Christian and ex- 
perienced nations. When the temperature is at the 
highest, when joy is at the zenith, when all the 
summer fruits are growing and all the summer birds 
are singing, he says, Submit youi*selves one to 
another in the fear of God. And in that atmosphere 
it is easy to do so ; in any other atmosphere it is im- 
possible. That is the exposition. Where the 
atmosphere is right thei*e will be no difficultjr. ^Sub- 
mitting yourselves one to another.’ That is the key 
of all that follows. The submission is never to be 
on one side only ; and where thei'e is submission on 
both sides there is no humiliation, there is sympathy, 
there is union, there is a mysterious kin. 

III. You cannot lay down little rules upon any 
matters of personal or household discipline. What 
then can we do ? The Apostle has already told us — 

‘ Be filled with the Spirit’, To rule without ruling, 
to lead without leading, to drive without a’acking 
the whip, to be a man without being a fool ; that is 
only possible when we are filled with the Spirit, when 
we are breathing the vital atmosphere, wtien we are 
one with Christ. — Joseph Parker, City Temple 
Pulpit, vol. II. p. 242. 

THE ROYAL DEBT 

* Giving thanks always for all things in the name of oar Lord 
Jesus Christ to God, even the Father.’— Eph. v, to (R.V.). 

I. The Spirit of Thankfulness ought to be the temper 
of our whole life — ‘giving thanks always for all 
things’. (1) God merits our thanks, if such an 
expression may be allowed. Our veir being is His 
wondrous gift. The things which gladden and go 
to the enrichment and perfecting of ufe are His gifts. 
And as He is the supreme giver, so is He the source 
of all our blessing. (2) God expects our thanka 
We cannot believe that the living God is indifferent 
to the Spirit in which His boons are accepted. Our 
nature teaches us better. He whom we worship is 


not the gi’eat machinist, chemist, or artist — such a 
being might be insensible to gratitude ; but we give 
thanks ‘to God, even the Father,’ and it is impossible 
to think that love and gratitude have no place in our 
relation to Him. ^ 

II. This s[)irit of thankfulness is possible only in 
the grace and power of flesus Christ. The name of 
Christ is that general and holy element, as it were, 
in which everything is to he received, to be enjoined, 
to be done, and to l>e sufler‘<‘d. The Spirit of the 
natural man is the spirit of criticism and deprecia- 
tion. Dowered with treasures of light and darkness, 
inheriiiiig a large and wealthy place, the language of 
discontent is our native speech. Let us see, then, 
how in the Christian life these infinite rejiinings ai’e 
changed into praise. (1) The truth and grace of 
Jesus Christ make thankfulness possible by convincing 
us of oui* true position before God. Ingratitude, 
in the main, arises out of infinite and inveterate 
conceit. Satisfied that we are worthy of the greatest 
of God’s gifts, we really appreciate none. Here the 
truth of the Gospel effects a fundamental change ; 
it convinces us that we are sinners, without merit 
and rights ; and in doing this, gives a new standpoint 
whence we view the whole field of life. (2) Christ 
makes thankfulness possible through restoring in us 
the spiritual faculty by which we discern the great- 
ness and sweetness of all things. Genius shows itself 
and its transcendence by discerning the grandeui’, 
romance, and joy of all things great or small, ’the 
Spirit of Christ creates in us a faculty of spiritual 
appreciation corresponding to genius in the mental 
realm. (3) (’hrist makes the habit of thankluliicss 
possible by assuring us that the painful things ot 
life serve equally with the brightc^st. The ‘ail 
things’ must not be limited to agreeable things. 
‘Forget not all His benefits.’ We cannot recall all 
the treasures of the deep along whose shore we have 
travelled ; but we can keep a few pearly shells which 
retain the echoes 'of the vast music of the ocean of 
the etemal love. — W. L. Watkinson, Themes for 
Hours of Meditation, p. 20. 

Eph. V. 20. 

If we had to name any one thing which seems un- 
accountably to have fallen out of most men’s piactical 
religion altogether, it would be the duty of thanks- 
giving. It is not easy to exaggerate the common 
neglect of this duty. There is little enough of 
prayer; but there is still les.s of thanksgiving. . . . 
Alas 1 it is not hard to find the reason of this. Our 
own interests drive uf obviously to jprayer ; but it is 
love alone which leads to thanksgiving. — Faber, All 
for Jesus, pp. 208, 209. 

Rbfbrbnobs. — V. 20. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xix. No. 
1094. G. A. Sowter, Solving arid Reaping, p. 96. 

THE QLORY OP SUBMISSION 

* Submitting yourselves one to another in the fear of God.*— 

Eph. V. 21. 

These words set before us the spirit of unselfish 
devotion in which as Christians we are directed tn 
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regard the relations of life. And if we consider the 
words attentively, I believe that we shall find in 
them one of the very central rules of Christian action. 
Here if anywhere the contrast between the prompt- 
ings of our natural spirit and the teaching of our 
I-iord is sharp and decisive. The impulse of benevol- 
ence leads to noble acts of devotion ; but that devotion 
which the Holy Spirit teaches is ever pi‘esent in all 
the commonest details of our life, converting all into 
one great sacrifice to God. And it is in this that we 
have the full account of that submission of which St. 
Paul speaks. 

I. It is a sacrifice of ourselves. Submission in the 
Christian sense is an act of strength and not of weak- 
ness ; a victory and not a defeat ; a victory over self, 
felt and realised. This is the first characteristic of 
that submission to one another by which we must each 
endeavour to fulfil St. Paul’s words. It is not the 
easy, thoughtless, inditterent acquiescence of a mind 
which is alike incapable of resolution and resistance ; 
but the calm, steady, deliberate denial of his own 
wishes by one who knows well the value of that which 
he forgoes, and knowing still forgoes it. 

II. It is also k sacrifice for others — not for one 
only, but for all among whom God’s providence may 
place us. As Christians we are simply told to submit 
one to another; and thus we h ive opened to us a 
boundless field for the trial of our faith. Every act of 
our daily business may furnish us with a test whereby 
we may know whether we are indeed serving God. 

III. Thus we come to the third work of Christian 
submission ; it is in the fear of God. This fear is at 
once the motive and the limit of our submission. 
Our submission is a sacrifice for Christ, and offered in 
the fear of Christ. There can be no submission where 
His honour is endangered ; and then only is submis- 
sion tine when His will is its final object. At last 
submission will be crowned by sovereignty. — B ishop 
Wksioott, Village Sermons, p. 304^. 

Refkrenc£8. — V. 21. — W, G. Border, (Jhristian World 
Pulpit, vol. Ivii. p. 23.5. F. J. A. Hort, VilUuje i^ermom in 
Outline., p. 107, HA, 123, 134, 140 and 145. V. 22, 23.— A. 
Brown, British Congregational iaty 16th August, 1906, p. 67. 
Expoititdr (0th Series), vol. ii. p. 292. V, 22-25. — C. S. 
Horne, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lix. p. 121. V. 22-33, 
B. J. Snell, The All-Enfolding Love, p. 66. F. J. A. Hort, 
Village Se/rmonsin Outline, p. 123^ V. 23. — B, T. J. Marriner, 
Sermons Preached at Lyme Regis, p. 123. Expositor (6th 
Series), vol. i. p. 28L V. 26.— Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlii. 
No. 2488. Expositor (4th Series), vol. vi. p. 423. V. 26-27. 
-Spu rgonn, Sermons, vol. xi* No. 628. V. 27. — Expositor 
(4th St‘rie>^), vol. ii. p. 302. V. 28. — F. B. Cowl, Preacher's 
Magazine, vol. xvii. p. 239. 

THE NOURISHED AND CHERISHED CHURCH 

* . • • nourisheth and cherisheth it, even as the Lord the Church.’ 

— Eph. V. 29. 

Nothing in St Paul’s conception of the wonderful 
Church of Christ is more startling than his undoubting 
faith in the work she was to do, and in the tender, 
unslumbering love that would for ever guard her. 

The great Gospel is itself the great paradox, and 


we need not wonder that it is surrounded by com- 
panion paradoxes. Few can be more astonishing 
than these : the apparent abandonment, which is 
nevertheless a consent tending of the Church, and 
the apparent overcoming by world-powers which is 
nevertheless a victory. 

I. As to the first, let us remember that the saints 
have nev^r mii^oubted Christ and His promises, nor 
the interest of the Church in these, however they mapr 
have misdoubted their own. Alexander Peden la 
represented by a poet as taking counsel with God 
whethei he should be able to keep true — 

So 1 sought the Lord when we met 
At the black Motfat VVater to get 
Just a blink of light on the way, 

And to know whether I should play 
The man in the dark times yet. 

But He said, ‘ Content you now, 

You shall be where I think best;' 

‘Yea, iK^rd.’ 1 said, ‘ but Thou 
Knowest I never did bow 
To Baal with the rest. 

Nor take the black false test ; ’ 

But He said, ‘ Content you now *. 

But even Peden, the gloomiest of all the gi*eat 
witnesses, never feared that the Lord would forsake 
His Churck ‘ There shall be brave days such as the 
( -hurch of Scotland never saw the like ; but I shall 
noi see them, though you may.’ ‘Lord, I die in 
faith,’ said another, ‘that Thou wilt not leave Scot- 
land, but that Thou wilt make the blood of Thy 
witnesses the seed of Thy Church, and return again 
and be glorious in Thine own land.* Wamston re- 
corded his ‘ sure hope that the Church would lie visited 
and freed ’. In his last moments James Guthrie, too, 
foresaw the good of God’s chosen, the gladness of 
His nation, the glory of His inheritance. In the very 
height of their extremity these men never questioned 
the present nourishing, cherishing love of Chi-ist to 
His Church and the ^ory that was to lie. If perse- 
cution sifted the Church, it was well, for her great 
danger had ever been that of becoming a bit of the 
world under another name. An eminent pi-eacher 
has said, ‘I do not myself feel any regret at the 
dejmrture of monied i^ople. In some places there is 
such a dependence on a little oligarchy of wealthy 
people that there seems no alternative for the Lord 
of tne Churches but to send the rich away.’ That is 
pure New Testament doctrine. 

II. The strength of the Church appears in her per- 
secution as cleai’ly as her faithfulness. When the 
shock strikes the slumbering land, men discover that 
they have to reckon with a power which the world 
did not originate and cannot subdue. In the darkest 
and weariest hour of overthrow and pain the Church 
has wings folded at her side. They will unfold, and 
then she is firee. The strength of the Church is al- 
together supeniatural, and she is mighty just as she 
knows it All the Church’s trial is that the word 
may be fulfilled, ‘ Thou shalt call thy walls Salvation 

And then the world knows her, and seeks her for 
what she is. The world has long since discovered 
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tiuit in the natural there is no redemptioa No fibre 
of its heart is stirred by Gospels which cannot promise 
deliverance from the prison-nouse of law. .ve 

touch the illimitable world — unknown, and y . well 
known— when we tear up our calculations, wlien we 
forget the circumstances that are so dead against us, 
when we regard no more the chains that bind the 
weakening limbs, the hour of i-elease is at hand. The 
Church of ChiTst rises girt for her task, and the world 
perceives that she is not so weak as she seemed to be. 
No, nor yet so poor. — W. Robektson Nicoel, Ten- 
Minute Sermona, p. 283 . 

ASPECTS OF THE MYSTICAL UNION 
‘ We are membere of His body, of His flesh, and of His bones.’ 

— Eph. V. 30. 

The depth and intimacy of the mystical union 
l^etween our Lord and His believei-s are nowhere more 
boldly expressed than in the words of the Epistle to 
the Ephesians, ^ We are members of His body, of His 
flesh, and of His bones 

Let us see how this ^reat and ruling truth helps us 
to confront the problems of life. 

I. Consider its relation to the social work of the 
Church. Many of us remember tlie time when a very 
sharp line was drawn between the spiritual and the 
secular, and the spiritual was exalted. The preacher’s 
business was to work for the salvation of souls. The 
Chuix;h was a building for the woi-ship of God and 
the preaching of the Gospel. It was occupied two 
or three times a week, and for the rest quite useless. 
Philanthropy was held to be distinct from Christianity. 
It was inspired by Chi'istianity, no doubt, and was 
good in itself, but it was not allowed to invade the 
sphere of the Church’s true activity. As for recrea- 
tion, it was thought outside the Church’s mission, and 
was even regarded in some quarters as hostile to the 
spiritual energies of the faithful. ‘ By and by there 
came inenaces and reproaches from the leadei’s of the 
w'orking people. Worse than that, we beoime aware 
of the fact that the people were drifting awav from 
organised Christianity. Many of us well reinernbei* 
that we were irritated by these challenges. We had 
been brought up to believe that our business was to 
bring souls to Christ, and that if we could do that, 
other problems would gradually solve themselves. We 
forgot that the Church once made it herspecial business 
to care for the poor, and that when this became 
the function of the State, a true and precious link was 
broken. Now we perceive that the Christ, Who is In- 
caniate and Supreme, is united to the bodies and the 
souls of His people, and we are membei's of His body, of 
His flesh, and of His bones. So we perceive that His 
work of redemption has gone wider than we thought, 
and that it extends to the bodies as well as to the 
souls of men. What is done merely for the body is 
a step towards salvation. Looking round his great 
congregation one Sunday night, Mr. Spurgeon spoke 
of the extremities to which some were I’educed. 
‘Some of you,’ he said, ‘are hungry, and do not know 
where to turn for a morsel of bread. Has it even 
come to this?* Whoever fed the hungry, worked 
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towards the Christian salvation. All social work 
takes a new colour and a happy radiance when it is 
done in the thought of the union — in the remem- 
brance that Christ died for the body as well as for 
the soul, and that He means to have with Him the 
whole man, body and soul, in the House not made 
with hands. 

II. It is the thought of the mystical union that 
helps us to understand the resurrection of the body. 
When we realise that Christ took for our sakes the 
body as the temple of the Holy Ghost, we know that 
the body cannot really die. Christ did not take our 
flesh as a garment to be laid aside. He took it as 
part of Himself. We have' been taught the doctrine 
of the literal resurrection of the flesh. St. Paul 
asserted the continuity of the body, and he denied 
explicitly the literal resui rection of the flesh. In his 
view, the body is united to Christ as well as the soul. 
There is an interdependence lietween the two in Him 
even when they are separated by death. Body and 
soul remain in union with Christ, and, in a day to be, 
bod^ and soul will be united to make the one man 
in Christ Jesus before the throne of the Incaniate 
God. St. Paul teaches us that the l>ody which shall 
be, is not the body that is. Nevertheless, it is not a 
new creation, but, in some sense known to (lod, a 
resurrection of the body in which we are at present. 
The body which we shall wear in glory is as truly the 
same body as we are wearing now, as the body we are 
wearing now is the same body with which we were 
born. These risen bodies will be like the body of 
the risen Lord. Changes unthinkable will have 

f assed over them, but they will be the same. When 
le smote the gates of brass and snapped the bars of 
iron in sunder, and returned to His disciples from the 
dead, they did not know Him at fii'st, but after a 
little time they knew Him. It was as when friends 
part and go out into foreign lands, and come back 
after years of toil and separation, and do not know 
those whose faces they had ga/ed on from the begin- 
ning. But by and by something — a tone of voice, a 
look of love — brings recognition, and gradually the 
past is traced in the present. So death comes and 
separates the body from the soul for a time, but 
neither from Christ, and we look forward by faith to 
the ending of separations. A great citizen of Birm- 
ingham used to comfort himself very much with this 
Greek word, (raXTrtVet, ‘ the trumpet shall sound ’. 
Ye.s, the trumpet shall sound. All the New Testa- 
ment is meaningless unless it teaches the cominir of a 
day of days, when the old order shall end, and the 
new everlasting order begin. — W. Robertson Nicoll, 
The Lamp of Sacrifice, p. 261. 

Rekbrenobs. — V. 30. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xx. No. 
1163, and vol. xxxviiL No. 2244. V. 32. — H. S. Holland, 
Christian World PiUpit, vol. xlv. p, 177. 

THE CANON OP CONDUCT 
‘ For this is right.’— E ph. vi. x. 

1. The Standard of Christianity. ‘ Right ’ i» a law of 
conduct not based on accident or convenience; it 
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arises put of the depths of eternity, and is compre- 
hended in the depths of our natum Duty is sub- 
lime, founded on eternal relationships ; conscience is 
the index of the Divine and supernatural ; right differs 
essentially from might ; justice and convenience are 
terms wide asunder by the breadth of the heavens ; 
righteousness is the law of the unchanging universe, 
the will of Him in whom is no variableness, neither 
shadow of turning. If, then, the rule of right is the 
declared will of God, where must we look lor that 
declaration? (1) Partially it is expressed in Natura 
(2) The revelation of the Divine will is further dis- 
closed in the law of Sinai. (3) The rule of conduct 
finds complete expression in Jesus Christ. The ap- 
plication of the rule of right to individual acts and 
special situations requires the utmost carefulness. 

' This is right.’ Miss Martineau has a story of 
Carlyle setting forth on horseback to seek a fresh 
house, with a map of the world in his pocket ; after 
this fashion, by reference to universal ide?is we con- 
sider ourselves competent to resolve our personal, 
local, current difficulties. Much, however, comes 
between the general sense of righteousness and any 
specific act of moral judgment. We must take in- 
finite pains to acquaint ourselves with facts, and to 
know how the rule of right applies. ‘ Human pro- 
gress means, before all things, the education of con- 
science.' Here, then, is the criterion of conduct 
‘ For this is right' With a sincere mind, seconded 
by diligence, determine what is the noblest act or 
course of conduct in any given circumstances, then 
adopt it at any cost or hazard. 

11. The Standards of the World. Here we get into 
the plural. By what tests, then, do men of the world 
decide their course of action ? (1) For this is custom- 

ary. Great is the power of tradition. ^ Great is the 
power of opinion. Great is the power of fashion. 
(2) For this is popular. (3) For this is profitable. 
Georges Sand bears this testimony : ‘ I have witnessed 
revolutions and closely seen the actors in them : I 
have fathomed the bottom of their souls— I should 
rather say of their bags '. (4) For this is pleasant. 

Diderot gave this quaint instruction to artists. ^ Be 
the disciple of the rainbow, do not be its slave,' But 
is not the epigram of Diderot also an instruction for 
life ? Be tne disciple of the pleasant, do not be its 
slave. (6) For this is clever. 

If you desire to live in peace and pure felicity, 
make the text your star. It sounds hard and harsh, 
it does not seem to contain a grain of poetry or note 
of music, yet it yields the secret of blessedness, the 
poetry of life, the flowei-s of the soul, the music of 
neaven. — W. L. Watxinson, Inspiration in Common 
LijSy p. 92. 

Rbpbrenobs.— VI. (5th Series), vol. i. p. 238. 

VI, 1-4. — F. J. A. Hort, Village Sermons in Outline^ p. 118. 
VI. 1-9,— E. J. Kennedy, Old Theology Re-statedf p. 155. VI. 
4.-- M. G. Glaiebrook, Christian World Ptdpit^ vol. liv. p. 28. 
T. Barker, Plain Sermons, p. 191. VI. 5-8.— J. Fleming, 
Chrutian World PulpU, vol. Ivi. p. 69. VI, 5-9. — C. S. 
Horne, Beloitionships of Life, p. 85. F. J. A. Hort, Village 
Sarmofuin Cutline, p. 140. VI. 6. — H. M. Butler, Harrow 


School Sermons (2nd Scries), p. 218. VI. 7. — Spurgeon, Ser- 
mons, vol. XXV. No. 1484. VI. 8. — Expositor {6ih Series), vol. 
vil. p. 20. 

THE QUIET MIND 

brethren, be strong in the Lord, in the power of Hie 
might.’ — Eph. VI. lo. 

Quietness is really an expression of strength. Look 
into almost all the language of the Scriptures and 
you find people with secure minds because they were 
secure in quiet. There is nothing dull about that 
quietness conducive to sleep. It is not like a stone 
with moss all over it. It is the grandest feature of 
the human and spiritual life. It is a sort of quiet- 
ness, only it takes a lot of leaining with many people. 
It is easy to be busy, and get hot thoughts, and have 
difi'erences, but the grand word * quietness ' is the 
best sense of power. It is a mind worth having. It 
is the grandest mind. 

I. Why is it many of us cannot have a quiet mind ? 
We say there are so many things to keep us restless. 
It may be a house to manage, or a diliicult bit rf 
work, or the difficulty of getting work — things are so 
hard. My friends, a quiet mind is not built on 
things. There is no secure mind on a foundation of 
circumstances. You may drive the circumstances 
under and t^ to build it on them, but it will not 
rest there. It is a world of continuity ; a world in 
which things will keep shifting, in which people keep 
moving one another along. You cannot fix your- 
selves in a comfortable income and a snug berth, and 
say : * I have a quiet mind because I am safe lor 
ever’. You can’t doit. There is no such security 
to be had. Often people who come to the Church 
of God ask us to put things right. If you have 
Christian hearts we shall do our best They are 
down on their luck, or something disastrous is com- 
ing. Not by any amount of skill, of readjustment 
or warmheartedness, to help your wisdom, can we 
give to any one of our fellowmen a foundation on 
which a quiet, strong mind can rest. You can see 
people shaking with both hands in the park, saving : 

‘ If only we could alter all these things, we should 
make people happy ’. It is a libel on human nature 
to say happiness can be built on a construction of 
things. It cannot. There is no rock on which the 
fabric of man's happiness can rest secure. It is the 
sand fabric of this world’s good things. No life can 
rest on it. 

II. What is a secure mind? How do we get it? 
I am sure many of you have it. It would be music 
in your ears to be reminded once again what it really 
is. You may take from the sixth of Ephesians a 
very good illustration of the secure mind. What is 
the picture presented to us ? There you see an old, 
not a very old, but he looks an old, man in a narrow 
Roman lodging. His face is worn with the pain men 
put upon him, and with the anguish of much physical 
trouble which has come to him in long travellings 
among the bandits of Asia Minor, and the storms of 
the sea, and the scourgings often repeated. Tliere 
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he stands, or sits, in his room. With him is a Roman 
.soldier, to whom he is chained b}’ the wrists. Here 
in this prison, this lofty spirit, with a life of so severe 
pain, is writing a letter of cheer, and some of the 
words of his letter I read as my text. What are 
his words ? * My brethren, be strong in the Lord, 

and in the power of His might ; put on the whole 
armour of God,* and so on. Why did he say 
that? What was there to make him feel in that 
courageous mood ? Look at the things about him. 
The thing most obvious was a Roman soldier. If 
you have read anything about those people, you 
would know they were a very unpoetical, unsym- 
pathetic people indeed The^ were cold-blooded ; 
their business was to take the world by force of arms, 
crusli out all finer feeling. That Wiis the person who 
suggested to him this. Instead of being depressed 
by that cold, forbidding presence, that spoke of 
captivity and Hie death not very hir off*, he takes 
that soldier to pieces, he literally takes him to pieces. 
Crushed by the thought of his unsympathetic pre- 
sence ? No. He can take every bit of that man*8 
armour and treat it as an illustration of something. 

‘ Ix>ok at his armour,* he says. ‘ There is his helmet, 
look at his sword, his sandals, his breastplate.* Why, 
every bit of it, instead of being something to crush 
the mind into coldness, only gives him something to 
remind him of glorious service for the living Christ. 
He had the soldier and the Lord Jesus Christ with him 
as well. So he was strong, not in his circumstances. 
He had not the good luck to be resting on some social 
structure. He had not happiness on an economic basis ; 
but he had happiness resting on the living Christ, 
who was with him in the Roman prison. Presently, 
when he stood before the Caesar, the Lord stood 

by- , . . 

III. The busiest of us can find a little time to lift 
up our liearts unto the Lord. Those saints were 
not the peo})le to manage things wonderfully, they 
were not worker^, of miracles, or different from you and 
me. Yet they were saints. Why weixj they saints? 
If you were to make this a perfect world you would 
not make any more saints. Saints cannot be made 
perfect by things. They are the people who stand 
up as sol(Jiers — I don*t believe in any other saints but 
the soldier-splints. There is no sainthood without 
fighting a good fight. It cannot be had. They 
are not fighting in Nebuchadnezzar’s strength, or 
Goliath *8, or David*s, but in the power and might of 
the Lord. Let us remember that. We have an in- 
heritance incorniptible. undefiled, that fadeth not 
away. This world will take our bodies into its earth 
some day, but we cannot be held by this world. 
God has made us. He is our Father, and to Him 
our spirits shall go at the last, I hope, having been 
made strong in the Lord and the power of His 
might Having fought a good %ht and finished our 
course, we shall hear those words : * Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant ; thou hast stood as a 
soldier!* — A. W. Gough, Christian World Pulpit^ 
voL ijcxvi. p. 359. 


THE PO\yER OP THE WILL 

^ Finally, my brethren, be strong in the Lord, and in the power 
of His might’— E ph. vi. lo. 

1. Let us ask ourselves, why is it that we so often 
wish to do right and cannot ? why is it that we are 
so frail, feeble, languid, wayward, dim-sighted, fluc- 
tuating, perverse? why is it that we cannot ‘do the 
things that we would ? * why is it that, day after day, 
we remain irresolute, that we serve God so poorly, 
that we govern ourselves so weakly and so vaiiably, 
that we cannot command our thoughts, that we ai'e 
so slothful, so cowai’dly, so discontented, so sensual, 
so ignorant ? Why is it that we, who trust that we 
are not by wilful sin thrown out of grace (for of such 
1 am all along speaking) why is it that we, who are 
ruled by no evil masters and bent upon no earthly 
ends, who are not covetous, or profligate livers, or 
worldly-minded, or a^nbitious, or envious, or proud, 
or unforgiving, or desirous of name — why is it that 
we, in the very kingdom of grace, surrounded by 
angels, and preceded by saints, nevertheless can do 
so little, and instead of mounting with wings like 
eagles, grovel in the dust, and do but sin, and confess 
sin, alternately? Is it that the power of God is 
not within us? Is it literally that we are not able 
to perform God’s commandments ? God forbid ! 
We are able. We have that given us which makes 
us able. We are not in a state of nature. We have 
had the gift of grace implanted in us. We have a 
power within us to do what we are commanded to 
do. What is it we lack ? The power ? No ; the 
will. What we lack is the real, simple, earnest, 
sincere inclination and aim to use what God has 
given us, and what we have in us. 

A man, for instance, cannot attend to his prayers ; 
his mind wanders ; other thoughts intrude ; time 
after time passes, and it is the same. Shall we say, 
this arises from want of power ? Of course it may 
be so ; but before he says so, let him consider whether 
he has ever roused himself, shaken himself, awakened 
himself, got himself to will, if I may so say, attention. 
We know the feeling in unpleasant dreams, when we 
say to ourselves, ‘ This is a dream,’ and yet cannot 
exert ourselves to will to be free from it ; and how at 
length by an effort we will to move, and the spell at 
once is broken ; we wake. So it is with sloth and 
indolence ; the Evil One lies heavy on us, but he has 
no power over us except in our unwillingness to get 
rid of him. He cannot battle with us ; he flies ; n« 
can do no more, as soon as we propose to flght with 
him. 

There is a famous instance of a holy man of old 
time, who, before his conversion, felt indeed the ex- 
cellence of purity, but could not get himself to say 
more in prayer th^ ' Give me chastity, but not yet\ 
I will not be inconsiderate enough tp make light of 
the power of temptation of any kind, nor will I pre- 
sume to say that Almighty God will cer^nly shield 
a man from temptation for his wishing it ; but when- 
ever men complain, as they often do, of the arduous- 
ness of a high virtue, at least it were well that they 
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should first ask themselves the question, whether they 
desire to have it. 

IL I Would have every one carefully consider 
whether he has ever found God fail him in trial, when 
his own heai’t had not failed him ; and whether he 
has not found strength greater and greater given him 
according to his day ; whether he has not gained 
clear proof on trial that he has a Divine power lodged 
within him, and a certain conviction withal that he 
has not made &e extreme trial of it, or reached its 
limits. Grace ever outstrips prayer. Abraham 
ceased interceding ere God stayed from granting. 
Joash smote upon the ground but thrice, when he 
might have gained five victories or six. All have the 
gift, many do not use it at all, none expend it One 
wraps it in a napkin, another gains five pounds, 
another ten. It will l)ear thirty-fold, or sixty, or a 
hundred. We know not what we are, or might be. 

As the seed has a tree within it, so men have within 
them angels. 

Hence the great stress laid in Scripture on growing 
in grace. Seeds are intended to grow into trees. We 
are regenerated in order that we may be renewed 
daily after the image of Him who has regenerated us. 

In the text and verses following, we have our calling 
set forth, in order to ‘ stir up our pure minds, by way 
of remembrance,’ to the pursuit of it. ‘ Be strong in 
the Lord,’ says the Apostle, ‘ and in the power of His 
might Put on the whole armour of God,’ with your 
loins girt about with truth, the breastplate of right- 
eousness, your feet shod with the preparation of the 
Gospel of peace, the shield of faith, the helmet of 
salvation, the sword of the Spii it. One grace and 
then another is to be perfected in us. Mach day is to 
bring forth its own treasure, till we stand, like blessed 
spirits, able and waiting to do the will of God. — 

J. H. Newman. 

Rspbrcnces. — VI. 10. — T. Parr, Christian World Fulfil^ 
vol. Iviii. p. 74. F. B. Cowl, Preacher's Magazine^ vol. xviii. 
p. Wo. H. M. Butler, Harrow School Sermons (2n(l Series), 
p. 106. S. Baring-Gould, Village Preaching for a Year (2nd 
Series), vol. ii. p. 175. C. Parsons Reichel, Sermons^ p. 170. 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 119. VI. 10-14. — E. J. 
Kennedy, Old Theology Re-stated, p. 109. 

THE ARMOUR OF QOD 

* Pat on the whole armour of God, that ye may be able to stand 
against the wiles of the devil. —Eph. vi. ii. 

In his immortal allegory Bunyan represents Christian 
as arrived in his pilgrimage at tne stately palace 
Beautiful ; and, after rest and refreshment, conversa- 
tion and devotion, some grave and comely damsels led 
him into the armoury where they showed him all 
manner of furniture which the Lord hed prepared, 
sufficient indeed to equip as many pilgi-ims as there are 
stars in the firmament. They then hamassed him 
fi’omhead to foot with what was of proof, as he would 
surely meet with many antagonists on his way to 
Mount Zion. St. Paul desired the Christians at 
Ephesus to be as perfectly mailed as Christian in the 
palace Beautiful. So he leads them intone Temple 
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of Divine Truth, and shows them the armour God has 
prepared for them ; but he leaves them to furnish 
themselves; nevertheless, he repeatedly enjoins them 
to do so without delay, as their need was great. Our 
need is as great and imperative. 

I. The Armour to be Worn. — There are six pieces ; 
but not one for the back, because we must alway face 
the foe, and never flee from him. But we must not 
mistake the figure employed. This armour is for the 
soul, and not for the body ; and it is to defend us 
from oui great spiritual adversary, who, with his 
legions, would decoy us to slay us. Moreover, it is 
Divine : it has been thoroughly tested, and never 
once batteied through, but has shielded myriads of 
souls, till they e xchanged the shout of battle for the 
paean of victory. There is, first, the girdle. The girdle 
is very strong ; it not only binds together what is 
loobC, but, fastened tightly round the loins, it so braces 
the warrior that he can throw his whole force against 
his enemy. Even thus the truth of God must girdle 
our souls, binding well together our wandering 
thoughts and affections, and so uniting all our inner 
powers that we can dash against Satan with a might 
he cannot withstand. There is also the breastplate. 
This, in armour, is the metal vest which envelops the" 
lungs and other vital pai*ts, reaching from the neck 
to the thighs. This part is indispensably requisite. 
So is the IJivine breastplate, which is Christ’s right- 
eousness upon us, and Christ’s righteousness within us. 
Then there are the sandals. These save the ex- 
tremities, and are lashed to them with sound thongs. 
Without them the warrior could neither plant himself 
firmly, nor fly on a commission received. Thus finely 
is the Christian pictured as acting alway under tlie 
peaceful motives of the Gospel. Furthermore, there 
is the shield. The ancient champion would ever have 
his shield, whether made of skin, or steel, or more 
precious metal ; it was a miniature rampart, behind 
which he cleverly sheltered himself. Our shield is our 
faith; and, when skilfully used, it quenches the fiery 
darls of the wicked one, turns to flight the armies of 
the aliens, and defies the combined powers of death and 
the grave. Next, there is the helmet. This protects 
and adorns the head. So does the hope of salvation 
cover and beautify the Christian cham|)ion. Heavy 
blows may fall upon it, yet he lifts up his head in the 
day of battle, and cherishes in his heart the hope that 
will never render him cowardly nor ashamed. And, 
lastly, there is the sword. The sword is offensive and 
aggressive. If a Damascus blade, it will not snap, but 
pierce between the joints of the finest and strongest 
namess. How like to this is the Word of God ! It is 
verily a keen two-edged weapon. What slaughter it 
makes of the ignorances and reasonings of the natural 
mind, and the passion and lusts which war against the 
soul ! Jesus wielded it triumphantly when contending 
with Satan in the wilderness ; and the feeblest saint, 
with this instrument in his hands, can do exploits. 

II. The Reason for Wearing this Armour. — We 
have to ‘ stand against the wiles of the devil And 
who is he that we must be fully equipped to meet 
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him ? He is a spirit ; hence invisible, and thus the 
more able to damage us. He once ranked with the 
princes of heaven ; but he fell fi*om his fii-st estate 
through pride and dai’ing, and dragged down with 
him a host of celestials. And ever since then — long 
ag(*s ago — he has been pursuing the same dreadful 
course on earth. Now, how shall we stand against his 
wiles ? Not clad in our own ai mour, or that ot others, 
as was David in that of Saul, but in God’s armour, 
and in the whole of God s armour. And even then 
we must not face him in our own sti ength, for that 
would be to war with him to our own hurt, as in the 
instance of Eve ; but we must meet him as the stripling 
shephei*d met the giant of Gath — ‘ in the name of the 

DEFENCE AND DEFIANCE 
* Put on the whole armour of God/~-EPH. vi. u. 

The motto of our volunteers is ‘Defence, not De- 
fiance,’ but in the war with evil we must adopt the 
title ‘ Defence and Defiance ‘ The whole ai*mour of 
God,’ or what is called elsewhere ‘ the armour of 
light,’ is the sanctification of our whole nature through 
the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. This is the only 
panoply invulnerable by evil. 

I. Defence against the sins which beset us is implied 
in our text. The faithful disciple of ('hrist is secure 
in fidelity to the truth, in the power of purity, in the 
peace which garrisons his heart, in the love of God 
and goodmss, in his pervasive righteousness, in his 
fellowship with heaven, in his faith and hope laying 
hold of eternal life. The grosser temptations fail to 
deprave one who is clothed in the shining mail of 
holiness. The moi*e subtle forms of sin are equally 
innocuous to the pure in heart. There is no gioss 
tangibility in the temptations to which many good 
people are subject ; tlic enemy attacks with unseen 
aiTOy and smokeless |)owder. 

II. The Defiance of Evil. — It is not enough to de- 
fend ourselves from the assaults of evil ; we must chal- 
lenge and fight it at every step, even when it does not 
decisively challenge us. To ‘ let sleeping dogs lie ’ is 
not sound policy in the moral life. Our attitude 
must be aggi'essive, whether evil is palpable or obscure. 
We must deal with evil in an uncompromising spirit, 
allowing no truce, granting no quarter. It is an 
axiom with the military that a purely defensive war 
must end in defeat ; and certainly we often fail in 
spiritual warfare because we do not press the battle 
to the gate, and thoroughly subjugate the enemy 
when God gives us his neck. We must deal with 
evil in the spirit of abounding courage and confidence. 
We must also struggle against evil in the full lissur- 
ance of final victory. ‘When Immanuel,’ says John 
Bunyan, ‘ had driven Diabolus and all his forces out of 
the city of Mansoul, Diabolus preferred a petition to 
Immanuel, that he might have only a small part of 
the city. When this was rejected, he begged to have 
only a little room within the walls ; but Immanuel 
answered : ‘ He should have no place in it at all, no, 
not t6 res^ sole of his foot To this end arid in 


this confidence we must pursue the struggle — W. L. 
W ATKINSON, The Ashes of Roses^ p. 93. 

Rbferenob. — VI. 11. — W. F. Shaw, SerriMn Sketchei for the 
Christian Year^ p. 44. 

EpH. VI. 12. 

I LOVE the brave ! But it is not enough to be a 
swordsman, one must also know against whom to use 
the sword. — Nietzsche. 

THE CHRISTIAN WARFARE 

* For we wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against 
principalities, against powers, against the rulers of the 
darkness of this world, against spiritual wickedness in 
high places.’— Eph. vi. 12 . 

As life goes on there comes to most of us a clearer 
view of its meaning and of its intense importance. 
The words, ‘ This is not your rest,' gain fresh meaning 
as the years go by. And another truth, also, is borne 
in upon us — namely, that we are surrounded by 
strange, hidden forces, harassed by unseen foes, that 
the more deliberately we try to live with a high aim 
in view the more surely are we battered and assaulted ; 
the more we i*ealise that even now we are fellow- 
citizens with the saints of the household of God the 
more we find war and strife to be our portion. The 
life you and I have to live belongs only in part to this 
visible sphere. ‘ The things that are seen are temp- 
oral, but the things which are not seen ai*e eternal.’ 
And as it is with the spiritual blessing, so it is with 
the spiritual forces of evil that are against us. 

In the account of our Lord’s temptation we are 
allowed to see a glimpse of what the battles with 
those unseen hosts meant to Him, and to learn by His 
example the methods by which to meet them. And 
we need to learn them, for if it is true that the battle 
has to be fought, if our foes are as vigilant as they 
ever were in the olden days, we must look to our 
weapons. The iihportant thing is that we should 
each of us for himself make the warfare a reality ; and 
I would suggest just two practical points. 

I. First, we must be given to prayer. TTie conflict, 
as we have seen, must be waged in the heavenly 
places, in the world of unseen ideality, and so our 
weapons, if they are to be effective, must penetrate to 
that hidden sphere. We must push past the visible 
to the invisible world ; we must get through the 
things of sense to the deeper realities which lie TOhind ; 
and we shall do this in no other way but by prayer. 
We should set ourselves quite xlelilierately and very 
patiently to find out more fully than before what 
prayer means, and what it involves. Prayer has been 
very well and simply defined as the lifting up of the 
mind and heart to God. Words, you see, are not of 
the essence of prayer, though of course prayer usually 
will find its way out on to the lips, because out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh. 

II. But prayer in its essence is the contact of the 
human soul with the living God. We lift up our 
hearts unto the Lord. Prayer takc^ us through into 
the heavenly places ; we penetrate to the throne of 
grace. Now if this is true, we see why prayer needs 
so great an effort. It is the exercise of the very best 
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and highest powera that God has given to us. It is 
the putting forth, or it ought to be the putting forth, 
of the whole inner force of the man. Prayer which 
makes little or no demands on our energies is not 
prayer at all in any real sense of the word. It is only 
playing at prayer. And never was there a day when 
the effort was more needed than it is now. The world 
is so full of a number of things — the rush and the 
whirl of life, the eager haste, the keen competition, 
the absorbing and numberless interests, the fret and 
anxiety, the wear and tear of an unquiet, busy age. 
All those things make prayer very difficult. We must 
learn where we oui*selves are to gain the needed 
strength for our conflict. We shall never learn it in 
the midst of the full rush of life if we have not first 
gone quietly into the desert with our Lord. 

III. And there is one more duty which none of us 
must dare to neglect if we are to wrestle with any 
effect against the powers of evil. If it is necessary to 
lift up bur hearts to God, it is necessary also to keep 
under our bodies. ‘The flesh lusteth against the 
spirit.’ To give full licence to the body, even in what 
is lawful, is fatal to true living. We are not, most of 
us, I suppose, called to an ascetic life. We are called 
to live as busy, active men and women in the world. 
But we cannot ignore facts, and there is no more cer- 
tain fixet than this — that owing to the strat)ge en- 
feeblement of our wills, which is due to sin, we have 
not any of us that complete control over our bodies 
that we ought to have. 

God forbid that we should ever make the mistake 
of imagining that our bodies are in themselves evil. 
The essence of sin lies not in the body, but in the 
weak, disordered will which fails to control it. It is 
because this is so that the need of fasting in some 
shape or form has never passed away, and never will 
so long as man is what he is. Yet fasting, like other 
spiritual exercises, may be an utter unreality. It may 
be practised as if it were an end in itself, a thing to 
be used for its own sake. Soused, it will minister to 
nothing but folly, and pride, and self-will. Used as 
Qod means it to be, in a humble spirit, as a means to 
higher things, it will bring the blessing that always 
comes to those who obey. By prayer, then, which is 
prayer indeed, and by self-discipline, we shall be en- 
abled in the power of Christ our Lord effectively to 
carry on the conflict in the heavenly places — that 
conflict to which we, as Christians, axe committed, 

Rbprrbnoes. — VI. 12, — Phillips Brooks, The Mystery of IrU^ 
qmty^ p. 71. F. D. Maurice, Sermons^ vol. vi. p. 289. Phil- 
lip; Brooks, The Lww of Orowthy p. 61, Expositor (4th Series), 

, vol. i. p. 138 ; ibid, (0th Series), vol. vi. p. 212. VI. 12, 13. 
— H. P. Liddori, Sermons on Some IVords of St Paid, p. 230. 

THE TRINITY OP TEMPTATION 

• The evil day. — Efh. vi. 13. 

Ik dealing with temptation we must remember that 
a man may be tempted either of God or he may be 
tempted of Satan. In Hebrews xl 17 we are told that 
God did ‘tempt* or ‘try* /'braham. God tries us 
that we may rise ; Satan tries us that we may fall 


I. There are thi^ee trinities in the world. The 
trinity in unity above us, the Father, Son, and Spirit 
— one God ; the tiiinity within us, spirit, soul, and 
body — one man; and the trinity beneath us, the 
world, the flesh, and the devil The world, the flesh, 
and the devil are present in every temptation that 
comes to man. (1) What is the world ? In 1 John 
IL 26 we axe told what is in the world : ‘ The lust of 
the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life *. 
These were the lines along which Chrisrs three temp- 
tations came. These the Apostle shows are in the 
world, but he does not give a definition of the world. 
The world really is the appearance or semblance of 
things, a mire^^e I (2) As for the flesh, there is no 
better definition than that given in Romans va 18, 
where the Apostle says : ‘ In me, that is, in my flesh \ 

‘ Flesh * is ‘ me-ism,* egotism. What is the centre 
letter of the word ‘ sin ’ ? ‘ I ’ ; and the centre of 

egotism is ‘ I (3) The devil ITie nearer you live 
to Christ, the moi-e certain you are there is a personal 
devil. Of coui-se, I do not think that the devil has 
the attiibutes of God. If you say that the devil 
tempts everybody you make him omnipresent and 
omniscient, which are attributes of God alone. Our 
wrestling is not against flesh and blood, but against 
principalities, against powers, against the rulers of 
the darkness of tins world, against the hosts of spirits 
of wickedness in the heavenly places (Eph. vl 12, 
Revised Version). Why should Satan tempt man to 
fall ? The whole gist of the fall is that Satan should 
rule, should take from the brow of man the crown 
that the (Creator put thei*e. 

II. The tcmj)tation of our I^rd. When Satan had 
made man his subject, God’s plan seemed thwarted ; 
but God, in the person of His Son, became man and 
encountered Satan, not in the exercise of His Deity, 
but * He emptied Himself’. 

III. The succour for tempted souls. We must 
remember that on the cross Jesus Christ became the 
rxjpresentative man, and met the world, the flesh, and 
the devil in the hour of His weakness. If He could 
overcome them then, what can He not do now He is 
str’ong in r'esurrection glory ? If we are linked to 
Christ by faith, we shall keep our standing, in spite 
of temptations, and Christ will bring Satan under 
our feet — F. B. Meykr, The SouVs Aacenty p. 123. 

THE ARMOUR OP QOD 

• Wherefore take unto you the whole armour of God^ that ye 

may be able to withstand in the evil day, and having done 

all, to stand/—- Eph. vi. 13. 

PEEPARATioK-^that is the first note of Advent — pre- 
par’ation for a sti’uggle which must last while life lasts. 
No thinking man would deny that the be-all and 
end-all of our early years is pr*eparatioD for the life 
that we ar'e to live when we go out into the world. 
And Chi’istianity advances its claim : What prepara- 
tion have you made, and what preparation are you 
now making, for the moral and spiiitual struggles of 
after-life? 

Let us then speak of what St Paul considers to be 
the preparation of the ChristUn warrior. Twice he 
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speaks of the whole armour: ‘Put on the whole 
armour of God ' ; ‘ Take up the whole armour In 
the Greek it is one word, the ‘ panoply ' of God. 
This ‘ panoply,* or complete equipment, consists of 
six parts — the girdle, the breastplate, the sandals, 
the shield, the helmet, and the sword. Of these, one 
only is an offensive weapon ; the rest are for the pro- 
tection of the soldier. But all of them are God*s 
gifts to those who are to fight His battle ; all belong 
to the supernatural oixler, and they are parts of a 
whole. I am not speaking to those who, to the best 
of their natural powers, are fighting on the side of 
right ; I am speaKing, as St Paul is, to those who 
have been admitted to the supernatural life by the 
Sacmment of Baptism, and received their ai*mour in 
Confirmation — the ‘ Sacrament of warriors *. St Paul 
speaks of — 

I. The Qirdle of Truth About the Loins. — Now, 
we read constantly in the Bible of girding up the loins, 
and it is always in prepai*ation for some active work. 
It was the gathering of the long flowing robe close 
round the body, so as to leave the limbs at lilieily. 
The custom of the Hebrews was to wear the girdle, 
the sword-belt, round the waist, as our soldiers wear 
it now. And the Christian’s girdle is to be Truth — 
not mere conscientiousness, but Truth. Your loins 
ai-e to be girt about with Truth. Without that, the 
soldier will lie imfxjded by his flowing robe. And 
the Truth is the Iruth revealed by God, the deposit 
of the faith committed to the Church, which is the 
pillar and gi*ound of the TrutL Did you ever see a 
Christian soldier fight at odds without his girdle ? 'I 
know few sadder sighta He is fighting against the 
powers of sin and unbelief ; but all his movements 
are impeded. He is fighting without his girdle. He 
is a Chi'istian still, a soldier still, but he has given up 
OP lost his rule of faith — the Truth of God. Lax- 
ness of religious belief is as inconsistent with real 
freedom as a loose ungirdled rote is inconsistent with 
a soldier’s active life. 

II. The Breastplate. — Elsew hei’e St Paul calls it 
the breastplate of faith and love ; here he follows 
Isaiah and speaks of it as the breastplate of righteous- 
ness. And righteousness means simply a good life 
lived in the strength of God. That which belongs to 
the Christian is the power to do in God's strength 
that which man by nature longs, yet fails, to do. 
There have been men who have thought lightly of 
the holy life, and put a transient emotion in place of 
the hold on Truth, and lost their hold on tliat in 
which a hold on Ti*uth results — a holy life. Yet, 
where sin is present in the life, where the breastplate 
of righteousness is pierced, though the girdle ot Truth 
be on our loins ana the shield of Faith before us, our 
armour is incomplete. The darts will pierce where 
they have pierced tefore. The soul that carries a 
secret sin will never stand before the assaults of Satan, 

III. The Sandals : ‘ Have your feet shod with the 
preparation of the Gospel of peace *. That is, I think, 
the readiness to proclaim to others the good news of 
God A i*eligion which shows no missionary enthusi- 


asm is a dead or dying religion ; a personal faith, 
which begins at home and stays there, is not a belief 
in the Gospel of Christ The sandals of readiness to 
work for God aie part of the equipment of the soldier 
of Christ. 

IV. The Shield of Faith. — Faith is the correlative 
of Truth. It is the Divine virtue which corresponds to 
that which God has told us about Himself. Strictly, 
all faith has God and the revelation of God for its 
object. How many forget to hold the shield of Faith 
over the body armour, to let it meet the fii*st brunt 
of the eneray^s attack ! Many an aiTow might have 
been rendered harmless had it been met by the shield 
of Faith — yes, even by a battered shield, like his 
who cried, ‘ Lord, I believe ; help Thou mine un- 
belief 

V. The Helmet of Salvation ; or, as it is called 
elsewhere, the Hope of Salvation. Ho[:)e is not that 
sanguine disposition which is but little removed from 
ignorance : it is a grace of God, and yet it becomes 
more and inore a rational power. Faith and hope 
were the two presuppisitions of the early Christian 
efforts. Six hundred against the world, and the 
Church went forth conquering and to conciuer, be- 
cause it believed and hoped. If for a moment we 
lose hope, or if that hope is a mere emotional thing 
which fails us when all seems dark, then we feel our 
want of power ; the enemy finds us out, and it is a 
forlorn hope. We are fighting without our helmet; 
and he who has lost liis helmet is ready to throw 
away his shield, for to lose hope is to lose faith too, 

VI. The Sword of the Spirit, which is the Word of 
God. All else is for defence; this is for attack. 
The Christian cannot win the battle simply by avoid- 
ing wounds ; he must drive the enemy frem the field. 
The phrase is not necessaiily to be restricted to the 
Holy Bible ; and yet, when I look back to that great 
battle fought and. won in the wilderness, I see how 
the Tempter again and again recoiled from the sword 
of the Spirit, and shrank away before the invincible 
answer, ‘It is written*. — Aubrey Moore. 

MELANCHTHON’S LAST PUBLIC MESSAGE 

'Wherefore take unto you the whole armour of God/— 

Eph. vh 13 . 

In his last public lecture, delivered in the early morn- 
ing of Good Friday, 1560, Melanchthon used these 
words, refen’ing to the need for a new obedience in 
the J)eliever, ‘ Necessaria est et nostra Panoplia,' with 
an evident allusion to Ephesians vi. 13, ‘Take unto 
you the whole armour ot God *. The Latin narrative 
adds that these were the last words he uttered in , 
ublic, as the lecture he desired to give on Easter 
unday morning was omitted on account of his in- 
creasing weakness. These words, ‘Necessaiia est et 
nostra Panoplia,* were therefore the last public 
message of the Praeceptor Germanise to his genera- 
tion. During his illness Melanchthon quoted two 
verses from Psalm cxx. which to us seem to express 
the chief sorrow of his life : ‘ My soul hath long dwelt 
with him that hateth peace I am for peace but 
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when I speak they are for war.* Yet the man of 
peace left behind him a soldier’s instruction : — 

Take to arm you for the fight 
The panoply of God. 

The old German version translates his words : ‘ Ks 
ist auch unser vleis und Ritterschaft von noten * 
[‘ We need also diligence and knightly courage *], and 
the narrative suggests that these qualities had been 
cons[)icuously displayed in Melanchthon’s own canaT. 

[See the text of the original in Dr. N. Muller’s 
revised and aiinotated edition (1910), pp. 11 and 
62 .] 

* Take unto you the whole armour of God.’— Eph. vi. 13. 

A NOBLK thought is the soul’s defensive armour; 
encased in it a man may suffer bombardment from 
life’s pollution and take no stain. ‘The whole 
armour of God ’ — if in the urgency of battle you 
forget its details, take it just as the * pearly shell ’ of 
a noble thought. — Jamks McKechnik, Meredith’s 
Allegory, The Shaving of Shagpat, p. 124?. 

‘ Having done all, to stand.’— E ph. vi. 13. 

11b. Eugene Stock tells us that as far bock as 1833 
William Jowett concluded the instructions to John 
Tucker on his departure for Madras with some words 
found in the letter of Ignatius to Polycarp on the 
latter’s position in Smyrna, ‘ Stand steady as an anvil 
when it is strutk*. Tucker in after yeara often re- 
called them, saying, ‘ Be an anvil and not a hammer’. 

Refkrencbs. — VI. 13. — R. C. Trench, Sermons New and 
Old, p. 71. 1. Hunter, Christian World Pulpit^ vol. xliii. p. 

42. G. VV. Brameld^ Practical Smrwns (2ad Series), p. 47. 
A. Maclareii, Expositions of Holy Scripture — Ephesians, p. 337. 

THE WHOLE ARMOUR OP OOD 

Eph. VI. 13-18. 

No man could have invented this expression. It brings 
with it some sign and token of its Divine origin. The 
most of things that are in the Scriptures ai*e things 
that never would have occurred to the mind of man. 
Hence I stand by the old argument that the Bible is 
a book which no man could have written if he would, 
or would have written if he could. The uniqueness is 
part of the aigument. ‘The whole armour of God.’ 
Is th( re any mere poetry in the word whole ? Is it 
employed or introduced in order to perfect a rhetorical 
climax ? or is there great weight of meaning in the 
word whole ? Is it the emphatic word in the exhorta- 
tion? or are all the words on one high level? — the 
monotony not of weakness or weariness, but of com- 
pleteness. We must revert to cur own spiritual ex* 
perience if we would receive a sufficing answer to these 
inquiries. Could we do without^ the word whole? 
What does the word whole stand for in this connection ? 
It stands for completeness; there must not be one 
piece of the panoply overlooked, nor must the places 
and arrangements of the armour be for a moment 
changed or otherwise related. The provision of the 
Divine grace is complete; we are armed from the 


head to the foot, there is no unprovided place or spot 
in all this Divine clothing with spiritual steel. 

I. Many persons are armed in places. If nine 
points out of ten are attended to, these people sup- 
pose that they are very well provided for, but they 
are not. You have shut up all your castle, every 
window, every door, except the f)ostern gate, the little 
gate behind, the small door that a small burglai* may 

ass through. All that is wanted is not an aiTny of 
urglars, but one little child-burglcu: that can creep 
through ni\ unguarded pane of glass. Enough ! the 
castle is in the hands of the thief. How noticeable 
it is that people are very fond of pet gi‘aces and 
favourite virtues, and how they dangle these before 
the eyes of these |)oor creatures who are not similarly 
created or provided for at those hpeciol points. Do 
not let us who are not tempted in some directions 
hold oui*selves up as stupendous models of behaviour 
in some other diicction. A man may not be drunk, 
but his soul may be steeped in covetousness, which is 
worse th «n drunkenness. A man may not be led away 
by his passions, but he may be greedy, selfish, self con- 
sidering, proud, and pride is worse than any .sin tliat 
stalks about the city in the night-time. We condemn 
sin at wrong points, or we exaggerate some sins and 
practise others. Hence the beauty, the force, the 
necessity, of the expression or commandment, ‘ I hit on 
the whole armour ’. Every inch of it, be equally sti’ong 
at every point ; ay, and it will take thee all thy time 
to panoply thyself in the steel of God. 

II. It is wonderful in reading over this panoply to 
discover how much of it is meant for defensive pur- 
poses. It is not all meant for aggression. Christianity 
is both aggressive and defensive It is astonishing, I 
repeat, how much of the Christian armour is for pur- 
poses defensive. The helmet does not fight, it pro- 
tects ; the shield does not aggress, it secures, defends, 
protects the very heart of the warrior. We need a 
great deal of defensive armour. The devil is wily. 
If there is one little heel-spot missed in the Christian 
Achilles that little vulnerable heel will be found out, 
and some great assault will be made upon it; may- 
hap the injection of some deadly poison ; and injec- 
tions are not accompanied with noise or with an 
uproar that is supposed to betoken heroism and 
aiij^ry strife ; injection may be silent The moiphia 
is inserted with hardly any sense of pain, the^digitalis 
makes no noise when it gets into the life and helps 
the poor labouring breath. So there are many noise- 
less temptations, there are many assaults that are not 
suspected ; and therefore this saying is true. What 
I say unto one I say unto all. Watch ; resist the 
devil, and he will flee from you. But to be called to 
all this ai’ming and watching and fighting and agonis- 
ing expectancy, is this the way to life eternal ? Yes, 
and otner way there is none. 

HI. It is very noticeable that a great deal of this 
combat b what may be called hand-to-hand strife. 
It is not a discharge of Iiall and other missile over a 
space of miles ; it b wrestling. Two men do not 
wrestle when they are standing five miles apart, nor 
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a mile apart, nor a yard apart It is when they are 
grappling, one with the otner, seeking for the tightest 
place, watching every movement of the antagonist, 
anticipating and discounting it; the uplifting that 
there may be the downcasting, ^metimes the Chris- 
tian warfai-e is just as hand-to-hand and arm-to-arm 
as this. Jacob wrestled ; we speak and sing of wrest- 
ling tfacob. The record says, ‘ Now theiw wrestled with 
him,’ and the wrestlers were so near to one another 
that the one touched the thigh of the other, and it 
shrank, and the muscle shrunken abides there till this 
day t(^ tell what angel tussles there have been in the 
dark nights of spiritual experience. 

IV. Is this armour all to be turned against the 
enemy ? No ; it is to be turned, so to say, but to say 
it with tenderest reverence, sometimes against Go(3. 
How so ? The proof is here : Having equipped your- 
selves, then follows the command or exhortation, 

‘ Praying always with all prayer and supplication in 
tlie Spirit, and watching thereunto with all persever- 
ance and supplication for all saints *. Does the Lord 
make an armoury that can be employed against Him- 
self? Yes, in a certain sense, but that sense must be 
very carefully and even tenderly distinguished and 
discriminated. The action is this : * The kingdom of 
heaven suffei’eth violence, and the violent take it by 
force And God, having armed the men, says, Now 
come and take My kingdom. God is willing to be 
overthrown. The angel was willing that Jacob should 
throw him as it were in some great struggle. No 
man can ever take the celestial tort ; it must be sur- 
i-endcred by God in answer to prayer.— Joseph Paeker, 
City Temple Pulpit^ vol. ni. p. 22. 

Eph. VI. 14. 

Let us keep a brave heart and clear armour. What 
Ijeautiful armour for a Christian lady that * armour 
of light,’ ‘ having on the breastplate of righteousness 
I was talking of that at our prayer meeting an hour 
since. It was suggested by going into my study late 
last night. The windows were open — shuttci-s not 
to ; but as I looked out into the moonlight I saw there 
was a fine defence of snow round the house ; for no 
robber would venture to come and leave his footmarks 
there. Think of the angel of snow defending our 
homes, i,e. pure, white, new-fallen snow, for if the snow 
is trampled on and turned into slush, it is no longer 
of use that way. It is only in its purity that it is 
a guard and a defence. — De. Robertson of Irvine, to 
Ml'S. Maxwell. 

RaFERBNOM. — VI. 14. — £. J. Kennedy, Old Theology Re- 
itatedy p. 180. T. S. Herrick, Preach&i^t Magaainey vol, xvii. 
p. 168. Brooke Herford, Oawrage €md Cheevy p. 68. Ex- 
•poeiiof (6th Series), vol. xi. p. 862. A. Maclaren, Kxposi- 
ttoru of Holy Scripturo-^Epheeianiy p. 343 ; ibid, p. 360. 

THE READINESS OP THE GOSPEL OF PEACE 

* And yoor feet shod with the preparation of the gospel of 
peace.’— Eph. vi. 15. 

The great Apostle was much given to the use of 
illustrations. Like his Divine Master, he clearly saw 
the analogy between things external and things in- 
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ternal and spiritual, and employed the one f;)r the 
purpose of making the other more easily intelligible. 

I. We must be ready for service. The believer is 
not saved by his works : but he is saved that he may 
work, and the genuineness of his new life is to h!e 
manifested by service. Now the possession of peace 
with God, much more the assurance of the possession 
of the peace of God within us, will give us readiness 
for the performance of the service which is required 
of us by the will of God, and defined for us by the 
necessities of our own generation. For where there 
is peace there is whole-souledness : there is nothing 
to disturb the attention, divide the heart, or divert 
the mind ; and so he who possesses it can give him- 
self wholly to that to which he gives himself at all. 
The possession of this peace will keep him also from 
being fastidious about the place in which he serves. 

II. But in the second place the Christian must 1^ 
always ready for sacrifice, and the possession of the 
peace of God will give him that reaainess. He is not 
to go out of his way seeking for a cross, for that 
would be to make himself a ‘ martyr by mistake ’ ; 
but if, while moving on his appointed path of duty, 
he is confronted with a cross, then he is to take up 
that and humbly and bravely bear the suffeiing and 
sacrifice which it imposes, for Christ’s s.ike. Then, 
as he never can tell when precisely he will be met by 
such a cross, he must hold himself always in readiness 
for it. 

III. The Christian should be always ready for 
soiTow, and the gospel of peace will give him that 
readiness. The oeliever does not escape sorrow in 
the world, and he ought to be ready for its coming. 
But where shall he get that readiness ? Not from 
philosophy : that may make a Stoic of him, and lead 
nim to submit, somewhat haughtily, to Ihe inevitable, 
but it will give him neither thv. resignation nor the 
consolation of the Christian. Pride will not give it 
to him, for that will only wrap him in the mantle of 
seclusion, and make him discontented and irritable 
with God and all around him. But the Gospel of 
peace will give it to him, for that assures him that 
everything that comes to him is under the supervision 
and control of God. 

IV. The Christian should be ready for death, and 
the gospel of peace will give him that readiness. 
That which we most of all need in the prospect ot 
our leaving the world is readiness to go. Nay, that 
readiness, rightly understood, is all we need. And 
in what does that readiness consist? Not in any 
special occupation at the moment, but in the habitual 
cnaracter of the soul ; not in the performance of any 
rite, such as the observance of the supper, or the 
reception of extreme unction ; no, but in the faith 
which rests on Jesus Christ, and^ in the possession of 
that peace which He bestows. 

Rbpbrbnobs. — VI. 16. — E. J. Kennedy, Old Thenl^jy Re. 
ttaiedy p. 192. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy SrripiuTs — 
Ephesiems^ p. 353. VI. 16. — /Wrf. p. 361. Spur^i:eon, Ser- 
monSy vol. vil. No. 416. £. J. Kennedy; Old Theology JU 

statedy p. 204. VI. 17. — H. Allen, Penny PulpUy No. 1577f 
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pp. 1» 21. E. J. Kennedy, Old Theology Be-etatedf pp. 210, 
229. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxvil. No. 2201. A. Mao- 
laren, ExposUions of Holy Scripture— Ephesiam, p. 367. 

INTERCESSION 

* Prayingf always with all prayer and supplication in the Spirit, 
and watching thereunto with all p^severance and sup- 
plication for all saints. ’-E PH. vi. i8. 

Intercession is the characteristic of Christian wor- 
ship, the privilege of the heavenly adoption, the 
exercise of the perfect and spiritual mind. 

I. Firet, let us tuni to the express injunctions of 
Scripture. For instance, the text itself : ‘ Praying in 
every season with all prayer and supplication in the 
Spirit, and abstaining from sleep ibr the purpose, 
with all perseverance and supplication for all saints.’ 
Observe the earnestness of the intercession here in- 
culcated ; ‘in every season,* ‘with all supplication,* 
and ‘ to the loss of sleep *. Again, in the Epistle to 
the Colossians ; ‘ Persevere in prayer, watching in it 
with thanksgiving, withal praying for us also Again, 

‘ Brethien, pray for us *. And again in detail ; ‘ I 
exhort that, fiM of all, supplications, prayei*s, inter- 
ce.ssions, and giving of thanks, be made for all men ; 
lor kings, and all that are in authority. I will there- 
fore that men pray in every place.* On the other 
hand, go through the Epistles, and reckon up how 
many exhortations occur therein to pray merely for 
self. You will find there are few, or rather none at 
all. Even those which seem at firet sight to be such, 
will be found really to have in view the good of the 
Church. 

II. Such is the lesson taught us by the words and 
deeds of the Apostles and their brethren. Nor could 
it be otherwi.se, if Christianity be a social religion, as 
it is pre-eminently. If Christians are to live together, 
they will pray together ; and united prayer is neces- 
sarily of an intercessory character, os being offered 
for each other and for the whole, and for self «is one 
of the whole. In proportion, then, as unity is an 
especial Gospel-duty, so does Gospel-prayer pai’take 
of a social character; and intercession becomes a 
token of the existence of a Church Catholic. 

III. Intercession is the especial observance of the 
Christian, because he alone is in a condition to offer 
it. It is the function of the justified and obedient, 
of the sons of God, ‘ who walk not after the flesh but 
after the spirit ; * not of the carnal and unregenerate. 
This is plain even to natural reason. The blind man, 


who was cured, said of Christ, ‘ We know that God 
heareth not sinnei*s ; but, if any man be a worshipper 
of Ood and doeth Hie will, him He heareth *. Saul 
the pei'secutor obviously could not intercede like St. 
Paul the Apostle. Our first prayers ever must be 
for oui-selves. Our own salvation is our personal con- 
cern ; till we labour to secure it, till we toy to live 
religiously, and pray to be enabled to do so, nay, and 
have made progress, it is but hyprocrisy, or at best it 
is overbold, to busy ourselves with others. I do not 
mean that prayer lor self always comes first in order 
of time, and intercession second. Blessed be God, 
we were all made His children before we had actually 
sinned ; we began life in purity and innocence. In- 
tercession is never more appropriate than when sin 
had been utterly abolished, and the heart was most 
affectionate and least selfish. Nor would I deny, that 
a care for the souls of other men may be the first 
symptom of a man’s beginning to think about his 
own ; or that persons, who are conscious to them- 
selves of much guilt, often pray for those whom they 
revere and love, when under the influence of fear, or 
in agony, or other strong emotion, and, perhaps, at 
other times. Still it is true, that there is something 
incongruous and inconsistent in a man’s presuming 
to intercede, who is an habitual and deliberate sinner. 
Also it is true, that most. men do, more or less, fall 
away from God, sully their baptismal robe, need the 
grace of repentance, and have to be awakened to the 
necessity oi prayer for self, as the first step in observ- 
ing prayer of any kind. 

The privilege of intercession is a trust committed 
to all Christians who have a clear conscience and are 
in full communion with the Church. We leave secret 
things to God — what each man’s real advancement is 
in holy things, and what his real power in the unseen 
world. Two things alone concern us, to exercise our 
gift and make ourselves more and more worthy of it. 

. H. Newman. 

Rbperenoes. — VI. 18. — S. G. Macleinian, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xliii. p. 170. Brooke Herford, Courage and Cheer, 
p. 1. J. Chambers, Christian World Pulpit, vol. liv. p. 168. 
H. Melville, Penny Pulpit, No. 1622, p. 25. VI. 18-24.— 
E. J. Kennedy, Old Theology Restated, p. 242. VI. 19. — 
Archbishop Mas:ee, Christ the Light of all Scripture, p. 129. 
VI. 19, Expositor (6th Series), vol. xi. p. 207. VI. 
23. — A, Maclareu, Expositions of Holy Scripture — Ephesians, 
p, 381. VI. 23 and 24.— J, H. Holford, Memorial Sermons, 
p. 114. VI. 24.— A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scriptwre 
— Ephesians, p. 391. 
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THE EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS 


THE SAINTS OF GOD 

{For All Saints* Eve) 

* The Saints who are at Philippi.' — Phil. i. i. 

To-morrow is the day of All Saints. For quite a 
thousand years the churches of the West have given 
the fii*st of November to this great commemoration, 
illuminating the declining and darkening year with 
the spiritual splendour of the thought of these ex- 
alted multitudes who have outsoared our shadows 
into the light of God. For it is with the holy ones 
departed that the festival, beyond a doubt, was prim- 
arily from the fii*st concenied. It contemplated the 
saints in that reference of the word which is often its 
distinctive reference in the Bible, as where the Old 
Testament seer beholds ‘the Lord our God coming, 
and all the saints with him,* and where the Chiistian 
Apostle hails the same supreme prospect in its clearer 
and more articulate glory, ‘ the coming of the I^rd 
Jesus Christ, with all His saints*. 

That reference passed into current language and 
normal use, as we find it largely illusti*ated in Shakes- 
peare for example and in Milton. And so the noble 
Collect of our Book, a prayer of the Reformation age, 
lifts us up to remember and to emulate the immoiials ; 

* Grant that we ma^ follow Thy blessed saints in all 
virtuous and godly living*. 

I. Let us remem l>er that the word saint, when we 
follow it through the Bible, above all through the 
New Testament, by no means most frequently con- 
nects itself with the holy dead in ‘those heavenly 
habitations,* where (to use the words of the tenderest 
supplication of the Prayer Book) ‘the souls of them 
that sleep in the Lord Jesus enjoy perpetual rest and 
felicity*. Rather the word gravitates by Scriptural 
usage towaixls the seen and the temporal for its 
setting. By a saint the Apostle commonly means a 
being altogethei*, as to conditions and surroundings, 
like ourselves. We read of ‘ poor saints,’ who need 
pecuniary relief by church collections, of ‘saints* 
whose feet, tired and bemired with travel, the pious 
widow washes; ‘saints* resident and busy in town 
and city life, saints of Rome, and specially of Ca?8ar*8 
household, saints of Colossse, of Thessalonica, and, as 
in the text, saints of Philippi. Not the Garden of 
God was the place of life for tne latter, but the Roman 
military town, with its vices and superstitions, and 
its angry rabble, its shops and market, its courthouse, 
anil its inner prison. One of these Philippian saints 
was a merchant-woman, another was governor of the 
g«u)l, another a recent victim of demoniacal possession, 
still veiy likely the chattel of the slave-owner. Yet 
to this whole company St. Paul gives without reserve 


the glorious name. There and then, in the thick of 
their Philippian life, they were all the saints of God 

II. ‘The saints who are at Philippi,* the &yio$ 
there. What does the word ayto^ mean ? Taking 
together its etymology and its use, we find it convey- 
ing a blended and elevating notion of religious awe, 
and of a Divine ownership. Kindred to 5709 , it casts 
round its beaidi* the solemn halo or aura of a mys- 
terious presence, a contact with the Eternal. The 
invisible world has touched the man, and sympathised 
with him, and breathed itself into him. God has 
called him, and drawn him near, into a personal con- 
nexion. 

T'hen, also, ayio^y by its usage, as well as in the 
light of the Hebrew word which in Scripture it repre- 
sents, lends itself to the thought of separation, of 
detachment, to an ownenship sovereign aiid supreme. 
I'he Lord has not only spoken to the man, but has 
annexed him. The pei*son not only woi*ship8, but 
belongs. The presence around him and above him 
imposes an absolute claim upon him. It bids him 
live no longer to himself but to his God, to his Re- 
deemer, Who has bought him, to his Sanctifier, Who 
occupies his soul. 

III. Thus interpreted, the word saint, as in its 
other and heavenly reference, is indeed a great word 
and uplifting. It carries in it the powers of the world 
invisible, ancl the grandeur of the fact that the re- 
deemed man 8 life is lived always and in the whole 
of it within the possessing hands of God. No lower 
significance satisfies the truth of the designation. 
Nothing can be more wide of that truth than to 
explain saint as a conventional synonym for the 
baptised Christian and no more. To be sure, it is 
applied impartially to all the baptised; the Apostle 
here indicates by it evidently the whole membership 
of the missionary Church. But this he does, as James 
Mozley long ago convincingly reasoned, not as if the 
word saint admitted into itself a secondaiy and in- 
ferior sense, a sense, as l*eai’son puts it, of ‘ outward 
vocation and charitable presumption*. Rather the 
‘presumption* of the usage is that the people ad- 
dressed ai'e all what they all are called, that they are 
Christians indeed to a man and to a woman, that 
they are redeemed beings who have all responded to 
then* redemption, that they have all felt, in fact, the 
power of the Etenial Presence, and its overawing love, 
that without exception they have yielded themselves 
to the Divine Possessor, and are appropriated to 
Him. 

Yet meanwhile the word, thus exacting and ex- 
alted, is no remote and intangible term of an imagin- 
ative devotion. The Apostle means by it manifestly^ 
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as we have seen, something which can live, and labour, 
and suffer, in the common walk of life. He applies 
it without an effort to their modem mortal lives. 

Such homely saintship, as we know, was the tradi- 
tional habit 01 the primeval Church. Some seventy 
years later than the date of our text, it was the 
strange sunlight of a celestial life shed upon the 
common path, which moved the soul of Aristides and 
prompted his appeal to Antonine. In his wonderful 
sketch of the Christians of the second century I find 
no allusion whatever to ascetic rigours and seclusions, 
nor again to supernatural displays, to unknown 
tongues, and sudden healing miracles. But the ob- 
server stood awed and magnetically attracted befoie 
the people, who without pretension, Without self-con- 
sciousness, but with the large facility of a new nature, 
were always true, and always pure, and always kind 
in ordinary intercourse, glad and thankful before 
their God. In everything, faultlessly faithful in each 
relative duty of life, ready every day for a happy 
death, by nature or by martyrdom . 

The apostolic succession of the saints is the same 
still in its idea, and it can be the same still in its real- 
isation. 

‘The saints of God, their conflict past!* It is 
good for us to salute them, some of them dear un- 
speakably to oui-selves, gathered together in their 
glorious rest on high. But they all were first the 
saints of some Philippi hem below as we are called 
to be to-day. They were all once true men and true 
women hallowed by the Eternal Presence here, and 
separated and surrendered here to the possession and 
the uses of their King. — Bishop H. C. G. Moule, 
Church Family Newspaper^ 6th November, 1909. 

THE COURTESY BORN OP JESUS 

‘ Paul and Timothy.’— Phil, i, i, a. 

How beautiful is the conjunction of the aged Apostle 
and the young disciple in sacred league and covenant I 
I wonder how muen each owed to the other in the 
ministry of the Spirit? How far was it Timothy's 
ministry ib keep the old man young, and to warm 
his soul continually with the Kindling influence of 
youthful enthusiasm ? It is a gracious remembrance, 
that, in these latter days of limitation and suspicion, 
Paul could drink at the fountain of a young man's 
love. He had the inexpressible privilege of scenting 
the peif limes of love’s springtime, and feasting upon 
the fii*st sweet fruits in the garden of a young and 
grace-filled soul. Beautiful must have been .their 
companionship-— youth revering age, and age having 
no contempt or suspicion of youth, but each minister- 
ing to the other of the flowers and fruits of his own 
season. ‘Paul and Timothy.' It is the union of 
springtime and autumn ; of enthusiasm and experi- 
ence; of impulse and wisdom; of tender hope and 
quiet and rich assurance. 

I. Servants of Jesus Christ. — The early Apostles 
gloried in exhibiting the bitind-marks of tneir Lord. 
Here, in this letter, the first thing the Apostle shows 
us is the mark of the branding. A little while ago 


I was present at a sheep-shearing in the very heart 
of the Highlands, and I noticed that when the heavy, 
burdensome fleece had been shorn from the affrighted 
sheep, the liberated beast was branded with the 
owner’s initials and went bounding away, prominently 
exhibiting these signs of its owner's name. And 
Paul and Timothy had been delivered from a heavy 
burden : the vesture of oppressive habits had been 
removed by the power of a crucified Lord, and on 
their emancipatea lives they bore the marks of their 
owner — th ^ ‘brands' of the Lord Jesus. Whose I 
am. Tiiey belonged to Him who had redeemed 
them with a heavy price, and they counted it to be 
their glory, and their crown of rejoicing, that they 
were not their own, but the brand^ ‘ bond-servants ' 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

II. To all the Saints in Christ Jesus which are 
at Philippi. The saints are reared in unlikely neigh- 
bourhoods. It was at Philippi that the multitude 
was so hostile and violent. It was at Philippi that 
Paul had ‘ many stripes * laid upon him, and that he 
was ‘ thrust into prison,' and his feet ‘ made fast in 
the stocks One would have thought that in this 
fierce pei*secution the little Church would have been 
destroyed, and that in these scorching antagonisms 
the early, tender leaves of Christian faith and hope 
would have withered away. But ‘ He maketh grass 
to grow upon the mountains* — even in those unlikely 
places — and He reared His saints amid the threaten- 
ing decimations of Philippi. For let it be remem- 
bered that, though Philippi was the sphere of their 
living, it did not proviae the rootage of their life. 
The saints were 'at Philippi,' but they were ‘in 
Christ Jesus,* and that is the secret of their endur- 
ance ‘ when the sun was up * and the hot beams of 
hostility blazed upon their unoffending heads. 

HI. With the Bishops and Deacons. — ‘Honour 
to whom honour is dua' These men had done the 
work of collecting the help which had been sent to 
the needy Apostle, and they must receive special 
and generous recognition. St. Paul was a prince of 
courtesy. Courtesy is not the creation of effort, it 
b the product of grace : it is bom, not made. Paul 
was bora of grace, and therefore he was gracious, and 
instinctively his courtesy fitted itself to all the chang- 
ing requirements of the day. 

IV. Grace to You. — Behind graciousness was greice, 
and the courtesy broadened into a prayer for the ^ 
supreme rift. Get Wace, and all gifts are gained. 
Grace is the bountiful mother of all the graces. 

V. And Peace. — Where grace abides peace will 
dwell. They are inseparable companions. Grace 
is the native element in which all our powers awake 
and work in happy sei’vice. Now jieace is not the 
absence of movement : it is the absence of frictioa 
The real symbol of peace is not to be found in some 
secluded motionless mountain tarn, but in the ma- 
jestic progiess of some quiet brimming river. Peace 
is not symbolised in the death chamlier, but in the 
rhythmic, smooth movements of the engine-house. 
When grace reigns, man moves in God in perfect 
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unison, man co-operates with man in fellowship with- 
out strain, and * ^1 that is within us praise and bless ’ 
God’s ‘holy name’. When grace reigns, life loses 
all its ‘strain and stress,’ and, in the absence of fric- 
tion, ‘all things work together for good*. — J. H. 
JowKTT, The High Galling ^ p. 1. 

Rbfbrbnobs. — 1. 1 — Expositor (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 46. 

I. 2. — Ibid, (6th Senes;, vol. vii. p. 66. I. S , — W, Wynn, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 338. I. 3-6. — W, Baird, 
The Halhwing of our Common Life, p. 84. I. 3-7. — Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xzxvi. No. 2164. I. 3-8. — J, H. Jowett, The 
High Calling, p. 9. I. 6, 6. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. v. 
p. 139. I. 6. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xv. No. 872. J. 
Keble, Sermons for the Sundays after Trinity, p. 308. Spur- 
geon, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lix. p. 133. W. H. 
Hutchings, Sermon Sketches, p. 274. A. Connell, Scottish 
Eeview, vol. iii. p. 161. I. 7. — Bishop Creighton, University 
and Other Sermons, p. 124. Expositor (4th Series), vol. v. p. 
343. I, 9. — H. P. Liddon, Sermons Preached on Special Oc- 
casions, p. 286. A. P. Stanley, Canterbury Sermons, p. 328. 

I. 9, 10. — T. Arnold, Christian Life : Its Hopes, p. 208. I. 
9-11. — Bishop Westcott, Village Sermons, p. 289. I. 9-14. — 

J. H. Jowett, The High Calling, p. 17. A. Maclaren, Exposi- 
tions of Holy Scripture — Philippians, p. 206. 

THE MORE EXCELLENT WAY 
*That ye may approve things that are excellent*— P hil. i. zo. 
In this very remarkable prayer, St. Taul is guided by 
a conception of Christianity as it really is, and he is 
expressing successive aspects of the world into which 
it intixiduces men. The text describes one such 
aspect, and an extremely important one, viz,, the 
approvals of a life, its unforced choices, instinctive 
preferences, and habitual consents. There are a 
thousand little points of manner, speech, thought, 
and action, in which both of two possible courses are 
justifiable, but one is the finer course, and belongs to 
the things which are excellent ^ This prayer is for a 
type of character founded upon the habitual choice of 
such things. 

I. Obviously this first of all requires appreciation 
— to know what one desires and to desire rightly. 
If it be important to learn how to say No, it is still 
more important to learn how to say Yes, and to say 
it emphatically. For, even in so unsatisfactory a 
world as this, there are some things which are excel- 
lent — thin^ that are ‘true, honest, just, pure, 
lovely, and of good report’. There is a certain 
number of such things round about us all. Some 
people are turning over large heaps of them, to find 
the unpleasant things below, but that does not alter 
the fact. If your world of thought and choice is 
ugly and second-rate, that is neither God’s fault nor 
the world’s. It is your own fault, who have approved 
these things for emphiisis. The world is strewn with 
the good gifts of God. ‘ Here is God’s plenty,’ as 
Dryden says of Chaucer : and the opulence of the 
world is the heartening mes.sage of many others who 
have found ‘power each side, perfection every turn ’. 
It is a gi-eat and wise thing to look around us with 
chaste desire and loving eye, and to see and appreci- 
/ate the choicest excellence. 


II. Yet appreciation must be balanced with criti- 
cism, for in a world like this there is a very manifest 
limit to approval, and criticism, no less than apprecia- 
tion, is a distinctively Christian duty. Marius the 
Epicurean recognised in his Christian friend, ‘ some 
inward standaraof distinction, selection, refusal, amid 
the various elements of the fervid and corrupt life ’ 
around them. Even in literature, as Pater elsewhere 
insists, the choicest work depends upon the art of 
cutting off* suiplusage ; and all finest things, like the 
diamond, gain their beauty by sacrifice of precious 
dust. ‘ Excellence is not common and abundant,’ 
says Matthew Arnold, ‘whoever talks of excellence 
as common and abundant is on the way to lose all 
right standard of excellence.’ 

III. Thus Christian character also involves selec- 
tion, not only of obvious right in contrast with 
wrong, but of the finest kind of right and that which 
is fittest for the special occasion. To reject open 
immorality and to accept all the rest without dis- 
crimination, is respectability, the religion of the 
Phai •isees. But every respectable Pharisee proves 
the truth of the saying that ‘ the good is the enemy 
of the best’. There is a scale of fineness among 
things respectable, and Christ insists that we shall 
not be content with a second-best, though it be 
good. In this way He has produced a special type 
of man, more delicately sensitive in choices than the 
rest. Such men, whose spirit habitually dwells among 
the highest things^, show a rare spiritual culture, an 
exclusiveness, an aristocracy of spirit, which paitly 
explains Christ’s insistence on the narrow way and 
the straight gate, and the few that find it. 

Yet that is not so true as it seems. Instincts may 
l^e acquired and tastes rectified within a lifetime. 
These are the last results of certain wnys of dealing 
with life which arc open to all. Those who live 
worthily among plain and ordinary issues, who train 
their minds to think accurately and dispassioiialely, 
who keep their eyes open and gain experience of the 
world, come in the end to a spontaneous and immedi- 
ate discernment of the lower and the higher ways. — 
John Kelman, Ephemera Etemitatis, p. 104. 

IIeferbncks. — I, 10. — H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Sunday Ser- 
monettes for a Year, p. 206. F. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. iv. 
p. 67. J. Kelman, Scottish Review, vol. iii. p. 243. 1. 12. — 

L. D. Bevaii, Christian World Pulpit, vol. li. p. 283. I. 12- 
14. — D. J. \V’eller, ibid. vol. 1. p. 62. 1. 12 20. — A. Mac- 

laren, Ex}K>sittom of Holy Scripture — Philippians, p. 211. 

I. 14-18, — Expositor (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 107. I. 16-18. — 

J. C. Loes, Christian World Pulpit, vol. liv. \>. 36. Expositor 
(6th Series), vol. xi. p. 467. I. 16-19. — J. H. Jowett, The 
High Calling, p. 26. I. 18. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. vii. No. 
370; Ibid. vol. xix. No. 1139. 

MAQNIFYINQ CHRIST 

* According to my earnest expectation and mv hope, that in 

nothing I shall be ashamed^ but that with all boldness, 

as always, so now aJso Christ shall be magnified in my 

body, whether it be by life, or by death.’— Phil. i. 20 . 

You have in those words a picture, a poi trait of a 
minister of Jesus Christ. You have a portrait of St. 
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Paul drawn by the hands of Paul himself. As he 
dictates the words, he is hardly thinking of himself 
at all. He is just opening his heait after his manner 
to those whom he loved in the Church at Philippi, 
and he tells them what they know well enough, that 
his earnest expectation and hope was that in nothing 
he should be ashamed, but that, as always, so now 
also Christ should be magnified in his body, whether 
it were by life or by death. Was St. PauFs ex- 
pectation realised, or was his confidence ultimately 
uisappointed ? Did he fail in that position in which 
God had put him, or did he actually and really 
magnify Jesus Christ his Lord in his body whether 
by life or by death ? 

I. St. Paul’s Confidence Justified. — I would have 
you notice fu*st of all that St. Paul’s confidence, his 
expectation, of which he speaks here, was tested, and 
tested to the uttermost. St. Paul never knew from 
one day to another which would be his last That 
prison door might any moment open, and the execu- 
tioner enter who would take him to a shameful punish- 
ment, a public execution, and I ask you to think again 
what that must have meant to St. Paul. He faces 
the alternatives here in this letter. He looks at life 
and he looks at death. He puts them both into his 
s(*ales and weighs them. He looks at death. It 
meant the cessation of all that pain and travail, all 
that persecution, these bonds and imprisonment. It 
meant deliverance from that party at Rome and 
similar parties elsewhere. This on the negative side. 
Positively, it meant to be with Jesus Christ ; and St. 
Paul, as you see in this letter, is just glancing in at 
the gate of heaven, and as he does so the whole 
siml of the man goes out in these words, ‘ I desire to 
depart and to be with Christ, which is far better ^ 
And then he looks at life ; and what did life mean ? 

I have said life metiat a continuance of all that he 
was going on with day by day, and year by year. 
He could hardly suffer more, but he was not likely 
to suffer less, and that to St. Paul meant life at its 
best. Do not forget that St. Paul would not ex- 
change that life for any other that man could give 
him in the world. As he looks at these two things, 
life and death, each is so excellent that he says, ‘ I 
am in a strait betwixt two’. ‘I know not which 
to choose.’ And then, as he thinks of the needs of 
the little Philippian Church, and when he remembers 
how essential he is as yet for their guidance and help, 
he says, * I am confident that I shall abide in the 
flesh for your sakes, and I am content that it should 
be so.’ Is not this wonderful ? I ask you to think 
of this living man — with our temptations, our weak- 
nesses, and our trials, and far more, and I ask you to 
think how he met them as we have it depicted here. 

St. Paul’s confidence was not misplaced, St PauPs ex- 
pectation was not disappointed. 

II. St. Paul’s Secret. — Now as to his secret. Re- 
member, this is the picture in our text, not merely of 
an Apostle, but of every Christian man and woman. 

To you he would say, as ne said to one of the Churches, 
^Be ye Ambassador for Him’. You and I want to 
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know, we who call ourselves Christians, what St 
Paul’s secret was, and you have it here in the words 
adjoining my text, ‘To me to live is Christ’. These 
words may be peculiarly useful to any of us. There 
are a great many persons in Christian England who 
do not see why they pereonally need what is termed 
conversion. They do not see, when they look at their 
own lives, that there is any particular difference 
between themselves and some who profess to have 
been truly born again and brought into the service of 
Christ. Their lives are respectable, their conduct is 
uprignt, their standards are Christian, they do not 
see that there is any particular need of change. These 
words of the Apostle may be a test to one and to 
another. Will you say them in your heart as I speak 

them, ‘To live is *. What word will you put in 

there ? Remember the alternative of Christ is self. 
Let me a&k you again to say these words in your 
hearts, and to put in what actually represents the 

main ambition of your life, ‘To me to live is * 

Now you know where you are. I can imagine one 
saying something like this, ‘ Yes, but I want to be 
honest ; I do not want to be a hypodritc. If I take 
Jesus Christ as the New Testament bids me, I am not 
sure that I shall continue, and I do not want to fail.’ 
Did St. Paul fail ? We have good rea'^on for know- 
ing that he did not. never did fail, and his 
behaviour in these trying conditions was his witness 
to these soldiei‘8 day by day, and they knew and felt 
the power of it. 

111. Can there be any Higher Ambition? — 

Whether you be a minister of Jesus Christ like St. 
Paul, or whether you be what wc term a layman — 
man or woman — can there be any higher ambition in 
life than this set before us, now to magnify Christ in 
our bodies, whether by life or by death ? ‘ Magnify 

Christ,’ you say. ‘ How can I magnify Him Who is 
infinitely great ? ’ You cannot make Christ any 
greater than He is, but you can magnify Him, your 
life may become a magnifying lens, and men shall 
look at Jesus Chri.st through your conduct as they 
looked at Jesus Christ through the conduct of his 
servant St. Paul. You may make Him apf)ear in- 
finitely greater than He does in the eyes of the men 
and women who live at home with you, whom you 
meet in your business and in your social circle. ‘ My 
earnest expectation and my hope is,’ said the Apostle 
‘ that in nothing I shall be ashamed, but that with 
alL boldness, as always, so now also Christ shall be 
magnified in my bociy, whether it be by life, or by 
death.’ 

THE CHRISTIAN IDEA OF DEATH. 

• To die is gain.* — P hil. i. 2i. 

I THINK the text would i*ead more strongly if we 
were to omit that intruded ‘ is ’ in both cases. 
Let us delete this intrusive verb, and look at the 
text in this naked English : ‘ For me to live — Christ, 
and to die — gain ’. That is nobler poetry, that is 
a better scansion of the poem. O Death, thy sting ? 
Strike out the ‘ where is *. Grave, thy victory ? It 
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is a giant's taunt, and terrific and derisive challenge 
and rebuke. 

I. A most curious mind is this of the Apostle 
Paul. lie thinks aloud whilst he is apparently only 
writing with his hand or with the hand of another 
man. "Oils is a monologue, this is the soul over- 
heard, caught in its most secret and saci*ed whispei*s ; 
what a privilege that we may hear the greatest soul 
that ever lived in the Christian Church talking! 
‘ For me to live is Christ, a^id to die is gain : * lam 
in a stiait betwixt two, havit ga desii*e to depart and 
he with Christ — that is what I want, it is far better 
— nevertheless, to abide in the flesh is more needful 
for you ; I know that ; I am in a strait betwixt the 
two ; .to die might be gain, not to me, a poor dying 
man, but to the cause. Some promote the cause by 
dying for it ; it was so Christ lifted up His cross, 
until its magnitude turned the firmament into a 
cloud, and its glory abashed the sun. We think our 
work is done when we die ; probably in this matter, 
as in many other matters, we arc cjuite wrong ; it may 
be that by dying in hamess, being brave to the last, 
and working the furrow only half-way through or 
wholly through, we are doing more by dying than 
we could do by living. Let our ignorance hold its 
breath, let our impiety dismiss its (uude and often 
blasphemous di'eams and anticipations, and let God 
have His own way in His own Church among His 
own people. It might be a cowardly thing to desire 
to die if by dying we mean getting out of it, shaking 
it off, having nothing more to do with it, with its 
anxiety and its burdensomeness and its agony ; that 
would be cowardice, and we should put Christ to a 
blushing shame if we talked so and yet professed to 
be the followers of His cross. To die may be the 
greatest contribution we can make to the faith which 
we have endeavoured to express in words, and which 
now we must in one gigantic final effort endeavour to 
expi’ess in sacrifice. 

II. The religion of Christ is a grand religion to 
die in. It is so fearless, it is familiar with the spirit 
of eternity ; it has grown the soul into a reverent 
familiarity with things big as infinity and glorious as 
incarnated light. This is Ihc sign of our growth, 
that the things which once affrighted us now exercise 
upon 118 all the subtle power and fascination of a 
charm or spiritual eiichanimeut. Once we feared to 
look upon a dead body ; in the England that I can 
rememDer the poor dead fle'h was set in a dark room, 
with a few dim-lighted candles just to mitigate the 
darkness ; and there were watchers, people who sat 
up all night near the dead or near the chamber where 
the dead was coffined ; eveiy thing was in a sad, 
hopeless hush ; few dare go near the dead. We have 
not so learned the Christ; the death-chamber has 
been tinned into the centre of the house, the only 
bright spot in the whole habitation. What may we 
not learn from that image of triumph and that image 
of rest ? That is the natural fruition of time faith 
in Christ, who ‘both died, and rose,' — as if the 
dying and the rising were part of the >ame act, hardly 


a pause between the going and the coming, the de- 
parting and the return. So the literature of ex- 
perience has undergone a new punctuation. 

III. Christian death is full of brightness that 
living e^es cannot see, and full of hope that this poor, 
struggling, hesitating, self-contiudicting experience 
of ours cannot adequately spell or inteipret as one 
interprets who has the gift of telling what a dream 
is. We must be very careful therefore how we in- 
tei-pret the experience of those who die. Blessed are 
they that die in the Lord ; for they rest, and their 
interpretation follows them, and we, too late, see 
meanings in things we did not understand and in 
actions which we were ignorantly inclined to resent. 
When we know all we '3iall forgive all and ask that 
all may be forgiven. The histoiy of Christian dying 
would be the most thrilling history in literature. 
But it cannot be written, we can only see a verse or 
a chapter here and there, and from these broken 
fragments we may infer somewhat of the dignity and 
the restful ness and the triumph of dying in Christ 
Weep for yourselves, do not weep for the Christian 
dying. It is quite right for you to weep, because you 
are still in the body, you are still en^roned by the 
world, the flesh, and the devil, your nerves are 
expoi?ed to rough winds and to touches that have no 
gentleness,in them ; cry, relieving your misery by the 
rivers of your grief, but do not grieve for those who 
have gone They are not the authors of misery, 
they are the inspirers of wisdom and confidence and 
hope. — Joseph Parkbk, City Temple Pulpit, vol. m. 
p. 146. 

THE SECRET OF ST. PAUL'S LIFE 
* To me to live is Christ.*— Phil. i. 21. 

What was the secret of St Paul's life, that secret 
which made him the greatest of all missionaries to 
the Gentile world ? We have not to go far in our 
search, for he himself has revealed it in the words of 
my text The secret of St Paul's life was the power 
and the presence of a living Christ 

I. Christ in Life. — We are Christians in proportion 
as we possess the s|)irit of Christ, in proportion as we 
identify ourselves with Him, in proportion as we are 
able to say, with something of the bold, transcendent 
phrase of St. Paul, ‘To me to live is Christ*. With 
St. Paul this was no mere exaggeration or figure of 
speech. He had so far lost himself in Christ ^at he 
had made a practical surrender of his own personality. 
You know, in the ordinary affaire of life, how a man 
will become so absorbed in a great love, a great 
ambition, a great art, that he can pay no real heed 
to anything else. His very self seems merged in the 
idea or the person that has thus entranced him. It 
was so, and more than so, with St Paul and Jesus 
Christ. The old Paul with all his interest, hopes, 
enthusiasms, and ideals had practically cessed to 
exist. ‘ I live no longer,' he saya The old Paul was 
dead, and in his place had arisen not a new Paul, but, 
as he elsewhere expresses it, ‘ Christ liveth in me '. 
The thought of Christ, the service of Christ, the 
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Spirit of Christ, the judgment and presence of Christ, 
these have become the one' supreme, overpowering, 
all-pervading, dominating fact in the Apostle s con- 
sciousness of life. He draws the fact of all his real 
existence, of all his higher being, all that made him 
what he now was, simply from the life which Christ 
Himself inspired, and which could not last one hour 
without Him. 

I!. The Power of Growth. — Life has the power 
"of growth or expansion. A dead thing, such as a 
crystal, may change under chemical laws, but it can- 
n t be said to grow. Growth means a vital and 
organic change; it is never seen, therefore, except 
where there is life. The converse is equally true, 
that wherever you find life you find also growth, or 
expan^on. The plant shows its life by its develop- 
ment. Apply that to the Christianas life within the 
soul, and you will find that you have a very practical 
test of its reality. The spiritual life, like life in 
other forms, has this expansive power, this quality 
of growth. If we would undei*stand the value of our 
own Christianity, we cannotrdo tetter than look into 
our hearts and compare what we are to-day with 
what we used to me. Are our faces turned to the 
sunrise or to the twil ight ? Are we hoping, struggling, 
aspiring ; are we alive in Chrw^.? 

III. The Pow6r of Resistance. — Then, again, life 
liMs the power of resisbinco. Every creature that 
lives is beset by all sorts of powerful forces that seem 
to aim at destruction. Life has even been defined as 
the ‘ successful resistance of death *. And the more 
vigorous a life is, the more numerous and the more 
terrible, often, are its enemies. And so we, if we 
have this life of Chrat within us, must cultivate this 
power of resistance. We shall have to resist selfish 
desires, we shall have to resist the spirit of the world. 
We have to resist self because we have, as Christians, 
a higher law than that of self to walk by, and 
because self is a very subtle being, very ready to lead 
us astray even under the pretence of having good 
intentions, even under the pretence of doing God's 
service. * I have written to you, youi^ men,* says 
St. John, ‘because you are strong,^ and he goes on 
to explain why they are strong. ‘ Because ye have 
overcome the wicked one.* That is the secret of 
greater strength : resistance to the thoughts and 
pleasures and seductions of the world. 

IV. The Power 6i Production. — And, then, all 
life has the power of production. The plant realises 
the end of its existence by turning to flowers and, 
fruit Flowera and fruit of a true, noble, unselfish 
nature are the inevitable results of the Christ-life in 
the soul.. He Himself has said it in one word ; ‘ The 
tree is known by its fruit ' — known to be vigorous, 
known to be growing or decaying, known to be dying 
or dead. Show by the eamestness with which you 
labour to overcome your besetting sin, and struggle 
for truth and for virtue, that your, repentance Is real, 
that you are sincere when you claim for yourself this 

reat name of Christian. Spiritual life must be pro- 
active as well as progressive and stiong. Jt must 


grow, it must resist, it must bear fruit, and, glorifying 
our Leather Who is in heaven, we shall realise Who 
it is that Ifves in us and by Whom and in Whom wo 
live 

THE CHRISTIAN METAMORPHOSIS 

* To me to live is Christ, and to die is gain.’— P hil, l si. 

This text desciibes the Christian metamorphosis, that 
complete subjection to Christ, involved in disciplo- 
shin, which displaces, as it were, the original Ego, 
ana pnU Him in its place, ranging under Him all 
the activities which it formerly ruled. ‘To me to 
live is Christ,' says the Apostle. So completely was 
his whole life taken up and concerned with his Lord, 
so entirely was it dictated and determined by Him, 
that it really was Christ’s life. To bring out the 
nature of this life a little more clearly, there are one 
or two things to be noticed regarding it. 

I. Firet of all, St. Paul was indebted to Christ for 
it. If he traced it back he found it went no farther 
than his journey to Damascus. Wherever he went 
behind that; even by a step, Christ was not to be 
found. Now, the question is, how are you to 
account for so sudden and total a change ? For as 
to its suddenness no one can doubt. TTien few, I 
suppose, will dispute the completeness of the change. 
St Paul was indebted for the life he lived, not to 
any happy combination of circumstances, nor to the 
sudden awaking into energy of any dormant element 
in his nature, but to Christ Himself, with whom for 
the first time it had come into direct and open con- 
tact, and from whom it took its new and triumphant 
departure. Nothing can communicate lift but a 
living person — neither sacraments, nor worship, nor 
any orthodoxy, however pui-e. Are you, then, in- 
debted for your life to Chi*ist ? What has been the 
use of His death upon the cross so far as you ai^ 
concerned ? 

n. When St. Paul said : ‘ To me to live is Christ,* 
he meant that Christ was not only the beginning and 
perennial source of his life, but also its terminus and 
goal. Christ in His perfect manhood was that into 
which he would grow. And so it is with every 
Christian's life. Christ is what it naturally tends to 
become. We may know whether our life has come 
from Christ by seeing whether or not it is making 
towards Him. ‘ To die is gain.' . . , If to us to Jive 
is Christ there need be no ftarthat death will deprive 
us of anything which we really prize. For it is not 
Christ that dies, nor the life we have received from 
Him ' but only that in which it resides, its tempor- 
ary tabernacle and home. In short, death will lead 
to the perfection of our identity with Him, bringing 
about the end of that which is here begun. But re- 
member that all this is only on the supposition that 
to us now to live is Christ. — C. Moinet, The Great 
Alternative and other ScmwnSy p. 63. 

Rbfbrbnohs.— I. 21.— Spurgeon, Smnotw, vol. iii. No. 146. 
R. J. Campbell, New Theology Sermom, p. 1. J, ^artineau, 
Endmvourt After the Ohrietian Life, p. 277. R. E. BartleM^ 
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ChriMicm World Pulpit j vol. xlv. p. 342. W, P. Balfern, Lasom 
from Jesus p. 321 . H. Drummond, The Ideal Life, p. 107. 
A. L. N., Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlix. p. 119. W. C. 
Wheelor, Sermons and Addresses, p. 1. W. B. Selbie, Ghris^ 
tian World Pulpit, vol. 1. p. 328. J. W. Houchin, The Vision 
of God, p. 149. A. K. Hutchinson, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. liii. p. 77. A. P. StanleVi Sermons on Special Occasions, 
p. 71. A. W. Williamson, Christian World Pulpit, vol. liv. 
p. 390. Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 102. I. 21-24. — 
C. Bradley, The Christian Life, p. 317. I- 21-26. — A. 
Maclaren, E positions of Holy Scripture — Philippiant, p. 219. 
I. 21-26. — J. H. Juwett, The High Calling, p. 32. 

HOW TO Be IN A STRAIT 

* For I am in a sti-ait betwixt two, having^ a desire to depart 

and to be with Christ ; which is far better.' — Phil. t. 23. 

When St. Paul wrote this Epistle to the Philippians, 
he was in prison, and in a strait betwixt two — 
between the desire for fellowship with Christ in 
sufferings while doing God s work here, on the one 
hand, and fellowship with Christ in the glory which 
shall be revealed, on the other. But St. Paul was 
not the only one who is in a strait. Many arc con- 
^ious of being so ; but not like Paul. Was the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles weary of His service ? 
No. ‘And He said unto me, My urace is sufficient 
for thee ; for My strength is made perfect in weakness. 
Most gladly, therefore, will I rather glory in my 
infirmities, that the power of Christ may rest upon 
me ’ (2 Cor. xii. 9). 

L What, then, did He mean ? — Did lie think it was 
necessary to depart in order to hav(‘ Christ with him ? 
Oh, no. The word which is here translated ‘depart^ 
is a peculiar word, and it only occurs in one other 
place in the New Testament, in Luke xii. 36, whei-e 
it is timislated return fi’om the wedding. The 
allusion is to a ship leaving one coast to make for 
another on the return voyage, taking up its anchor, 
loosing its hold, and setting sail for the opposite 
shoi'e. It describes the jiosition of a man stamiing 

upon such a ship looking out to the brighter shore 

and longing for the ship's cable to be let go, and the 
anchor taken up, that he may go home. It is * far 
better 

II. What was It Paul Wanted ? — More of his 

Chz'ist ; to see Him as He is ; not as he saw Him 
here, ‘ through a glass, darkly ' •; he wanted to know 
as he was known, to know all about his precious 
Christ, to be with Him without interruption from 

within or without; to see the hands that were 

pierced ; the brow that was crowned with thorns for 
him ; to hear the voice that had once said, ‘ Saul, 
Saul, why persecutest thou Me ? ' 

III. What was the Ground of St. Paul's Assur- 
ance ? — For he had not one particle, not a shadow of 
wan ant which may not be the poi*tion of any child of 
G 'd. He tells us ; ‘I know whom I have believed, 
and am pin suaded that He is able to keep that which 
I have committed unto Him against that day^ 
(f Tim. I. 12). — Marcus Rainsford, The FuLness of 
Ood, p. 174 . 


A STRAIT BETWIXT TWO 

Phil. i. 23. (R.V.). 

I. The fii-st thing to be especially marked is the way 
in which the Apostle regarded death, the death of 
the body, the passing away of the spirit As a great 
gain, a blessing, a tning to be. coveted. There are 
not many Christian people who have found their 
work in the world, who ai'e beloved and loving, who 
feel Paul's desire. Death is still, in pefhaps the 
majority of cases, regarded as a calamity, a time of 
unrelieved gloom, and it is to be feared that we have 
lost the conception of death which prevailed among 
the early Christians, and very often concerning those 
who have gone from us we soiTOW even as do others 
who have no hope. 

II. The happy conception of death which Paul 
cherished, $0 happy that his soul had a desire and a 
longing for it, is to be traced to his conception df 
that which lay beyond. There ai'e two considera- 
tions which make death unwelcome to us. One is 
the enjoyments we have hero, the other is the un- 
ceitainty of what the future contains ; we dread the 
mysterious, we people an unknown land with terroi’s. 
There was nothing negative about Paul's conception ; 
it was not to he out of the hurly-burly, away from 
sorrow, disappointment, strife, care. It was to be 
with Christ. Wliat appeared entirely clear to Paul 
was that it was not a matter of speculation, but of 
revelation. Death was going to Christ ; it was not 
a departure merely, it was an ai-rival. 

III. It is clear that if departure means being with 
Christ, all Christian life should be a preparation for 
it, a progress towai*ds Christ, a discipline to fit us to 
be with Christ ; we have to learn to talk with Him, 
to be like Him, to be made fit to dwell with Him, to 
learn the habits of His life. 

IV. And another thing becomes clear from this 
passage, viz., that no joy that any of us may experi- 
ence in the way of going to Christ can for a moment 
be compared with the joy of being with Him. 

V. Finally, it has become clear through our medi- 
tation that everything depends on our relationship 
to Christ — Charles Brown, highl and Life, p. 205. 

* Having a desire to depart. '—P hil. 1. 23. 

Principal Rainy said on this passage : ‘ The prospect 
of departing in God's good time, to us unknown, 
should be a great and bright hope before us — the 
refuge of our hearts in trouble, the retreat into which 
we go when we would soothe and cheer our souls, a 
great element of the cheerfulness and patience of 
our lives — while we assure ourselves that the best of 
all we find here is by and by to give place to that 
which is far better.' » ‘ 

Db. Rainy also said : ‘ Do not make dying a separate 
thing from livifig ; let the one and the other be con- 
tinuous parts of one unbroken fellowship with Christ, 
so that you may die at lost departing to that which 
is far better, on the self-same principles and grounds 
on which you have gone aliout any day's or any hour's 
avocations.' 
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* Having a desire to depart and to be with Christ, which is far 

better. ’—Phil. i. 23. 

When Luther was living at the Wartburg, ’ and 
suffering firom ill-health, Melanchthon wrote from 
Wittenberg to Spalatin (July, 1621): ‘One anxiety 
remains, with regard to his health. I fear lest he 
should wear himself out with grief of mind, not for 
his own sake, but for ours, that is to say, for the 
Church. For I am not wholly ignorant 01 what he 
suffers. You know with what anxious care we must 
preserve the frail vessel which holds such a treasure. 
Should we lose him, I doubt not that God’s wrath 
would be implacable. Through him k lamp has been 
kindled in Israel. If that were to go out, what other 
hope would remain for us ? So leave nothing undone 
that you may find out what treatment is best in his 
case, and how help may be given not to him only, but 
fo us also — yes, to us alone. For I know how he desires 
to depart and to l^e wibh Christ, . . . O would that with 
this worthless life of mine I could purchase the life of 
him than whom the world to-day holds no diviner 
l)eing.^ — Corpus Reformatorum, vol. i. cols. 417, 418. 

Da. Dods wrote in 1863 to his sister Marcia : * I was 
reading in one of the Puritans (you mind Goodwin) 
on Sunday and came upon this : “ Death parts two 
old friends (body and soul) but it joins two better 
friends, the soul and Christ \ — Early Letters^ p. 291. 

Geiler of Kaysersberg quoted |;he woids ‘cupio dis- 
* as one of the proofs of spiritual progress. ‘ If 
a little bird,* he said, ‘is kept captive in a room, it 
stretches out its little neck when it comes near a 
window, and would like to escape. ... If the window 
is opened even a little, it finds a way to slip out.’ 

When Archbishop Laud was on the scaffold. Sir John 
Clotworthy asked him what special text of Scripture 
he found most comfortable. He leplied, * Cupio 
dissolvi et esse cum Christo \ ‘ A good desire,’ 

answered the knight, who added, ‘there must be a 
foundation for that desire and assurance/ I^aud 
rejoined, ‘ No man can express it, it is to be found 
within *. ‘ The Archbishop’s last prayer,' says Dr. 

Stoughton, ‘ is the most beautiful thing connected 
with his history, and reminds us of Shake.speare’s 
words : 

Nothing" in life 

Became him like the leaving it*. 

* Lord, I am coming as fast as I can, I know I must 
pass through the Shadow of Death before I can come 
to see Thee, but it is but umbra mortis, a mere 
shadow of death, a little darknes.s upon Nature, but 
T^ou, by Thy merits and passion, hast broke through 
the jaws of death; so Lord, receive my soul, and 
have mercy upon me, and bless this kingdom in peace 
and plenty, and with brctherly love and charity, that 
there may not be this effusion of Christian blood 
amongst them, for Jesus Christ’s sake, if it be Thy 
wUl.' 

'Rifbrbnobs.— 1. 23.— Spurgeon, Semum$, vol. v. No. 274, 
and vol. xix. No. 1136. R. Higinbotham^ Sermons, p. 1. Ex- 
pointcyr (4th Series), vol. x. pp. 302, 447. I. 27.— Spurgeon, 


Sermons, vol. xi. No. 640. J. M. Neale, Sermons for fhe Church 
Year, vol. ii. p. 67. F. B. Woodward, Sermons (2rid Soriefl), 
p. 207. Bishop Gore, Christian World Bulpitf vol. liii. p. 409. 
F. B. Woodward, Selected Sermons, p. 92. W. Jay, Penny 
Pulpit^ No. 1708, p. 703. F. W. Farrar, Christian World 
Pulpit^ vol. Ivii. p. 337. Expositor (7th Series), vol. vi. pp. 
85, 548. I. 27, 28. — C. Perren, Revival Sermons in Outline, 
p. 342. J. H. Jowett, The High Calling, p. 38. A. Mac- 
laren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — Philippians, p. 233. 1. 

28. — Expositor (4tb Series), vol. v. p. 366. I. 29, 30. — J. H. 
Jowett, The High Calling, p. 43. II. 1. — Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. vi\ 348. II. 1-4. — A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture — Philippians, p. 244. II. 1-11. — Expositor (6th 
Series), v6l. iv. p. 126. II. 3.— J. S. Boone, .SVrmfW, p. 
245. J. II. Jowett, Prom Strength to Strength, p. 3, Ex- 
positor (6th Series), vol. xi. p. 283. II. 3, 4. — J. H. Jowett, 
The High Calling, p. 56. 

AGAINST CONTROVERSY 

‘ Let nothing be done through strife or vainglory ; but in low- 
liness of mind let each esteem other better than themselves. 
Look not every man on his own things, but every man also 
on the things of others. Let this mind be in you, which 
was also in Christ Jesus.’— Phil. ii. 3-5. 

There are two great notes in St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Philippians : — 

I. The Note of Joy. — The first the note of joy : 

‘ Rejoice,’ he is always crying, and this is the more 
noble because, as you remember, he wrote as a prisoner 
and as, one in chains. And the point rcminds us once 
more that no chain can ever fetter the free spirit : — 

Stone walls do not a prison make, 

Nor iron bars a cage. 

Even so one thinks of Bunyan with his body indeed 
in Bedford gaol, and with his spirit in the House 
Beautiful, or treading the Delectable Mountains, for 
in spite of circumstances he finds more in CJirist to 
make him glad than in the world to make him sad. 

II. The Note of Love. — And, secondly, there is the 
note of love. There is no Epistle in which the fire 
of love burns more brightly. We can see quite early 
that it is an anxious love that he has for his l^hilip- 
pian converts. The serious faults he notes in some 
other Churches are absent here. He commends thein 
faith and purity an4 charity ; and yet even here it is 
not all perfect: he ha.s heard of discord and differ- 
ences ; he has noted the growth of party spirit and 
personal rivalry. We have sometimes seen something 
of this sort in the Mode) n Church, and indeed this 
warning of St. Paul’s may very well save us from the 
common danger of idealising the past. There are 
still some who speak as if there were a time when all 
Christians loved one another in the golden ages of 
the Church, but little by little we are compelled to 
learn that there never was a golden age of the Church. 
Perhaps there is no more dangerous infidelity than 
that which is always looking to the oast : that in- 
fidelity which denies the presence ana power of the 
Holy Spirit the Sanctifier, and which in the present 
day never looks for the voice of God. If the virtues 
of the early Church are to be found to-day, so in 
other forms we find those weaknesses which once 
grieved the hearts of the Apostles. 
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ilL A Warning: Note. — Here is one instance be- 
fore us now ; the forming of the Church of Philippi in 
the presence of the elements of personal self-assertion 
and party spirit St. Paul urges on the converts as a 
remedy for this the cultivation of the spirit of humility. 
‘ Let nothing be done in the spirit of strife or vain- 
glory/ he says. It is, I think, beyond dispute that 
we are in need of some such warning. There are not 
wanting cei-tain signs of the rekindling of party spirit 
The English Chuixh, in spite of the service she has 
done for the nation, has b^n vexed and troubled by 
matters of little importance. I do not say they are 
of no importance, for every matter which affect the 
worship of Almighty God must be of some impor- 
tance. The Founder of Christianity declared the 
heart of all good lay in the worship of God in spirit 
and in truth. 

IV. A Plea for Comprehensiveness. — I would at 
this time entreat you as individuals and as a body to 
use and exercise all your influence to preserve the 
comprehensiveness of the English Church. Hy that 
I do not mean the lax tolerance of all opinion, for a 
Church without a creed would be a Church ready to 
perish. I mean rather that spirit which will consist 
of loyalty to the great central truths of our religion, 
but which is still anxious to allow a wide latitude in 
what we might call inferential theology. The Eng- 
lish Church stands by and in certain eternal verities. 
HeV faith is expressed in the ancient baptism, but 
there are a large number of questions in which differ- 
ences of opinion and practice are inevitable, and must 
be tolerated. So it may l)e well for us to take and 
hear the words of the Apostle : * I^t nothing be done 
in strife or vainglory ^ He exhorts us to that low- 
liness of mind so far removed from party spirit and 
self-assertion. There are two things which will help 
us here : — 

(а) Religicm. will 'present itself in different 
fashions to different classes of minds, St. Paul, 
St. John, and St. James held the same faith, but 
hardly in the same fashion, and through all the cen- 
turies of Christian history we are told how different 
men adopted different attitudes of mind towards 
faith. 

(б) We must consider the incompleteness of our 

knowledge. Human knowledge widens every year, 
and the more it widens the more it brings home to 
U8 our ignorance. A few centuries ago it might have 
been said that a single man might know all that 
there was to know. It is different now. We live in 
an age of specialists ! One man studies stars, another 
insects. We are only at the beginning of many 
studies which must more or less affect religion. Take 
the case of the study of the myths and religions of 
the world. Only now is the archssologist really re- 
vealing the treasures of the past. No doubt it does 
seem easy at times to take a strong line — it seems 
bolder and more courageous than to look all round 
a question — but surely the spirit of self-assertion is 
singularly unbecoming in us who are the little children 
of file day. ^ 


CHRISTIAN ALTRUISM 

* Look not every man on his own things, but every man also 
on the thing^s of others.*— Phil. ii. 4. 

It is necessary to fix our attention, to begin with, on 
one little word — the little words are often of great 
importance — ‘ also \ You are not to neglect your own 
things, you are not to despise them. There are two 
possibilities open to us. The first is that of our 
thinking that other people’s affairs are more impor- 
tant and more interesting than our own. That is 
one extreme to be avoided, and it is indicated by this 
word ^ also The op|X)site and more prolmble danger 
for most of us is that of becoming entirely and ex- 
clusively absorbed in our own things, of imagining 
that they ai-e the only things worthy of serious and 
sympathetic consideration, so that we never seriously 
contemplate the affairs of other people, but fall into 
that thoroughly unchristian and detestable spirit of 
‘ Every man for himself,’ which mars the beauty and 
strength of life. So we will remember that little 
conjunction ‘also,’ and remember that no one is fit to 
take care of his neighbours until he has learned to 
take care of himself; and then, having fixed that 
idea in our minds, we will go on to emphasise the 
apostolic injunction, ‘Every man also'. 

I. And first let us begin with the Church, which is 
where the writer began. There are two clangers 
arising out of Christian work in the Church. The 
one is, that when one undertakes a certain piece of 
work, he should be left to struggle alone with his 
difficulties, without synipathy from those in whose 
name he undertakes it. The other is that he should 
think that his work is the only important work, and 
that his fellow-Christians whase sympathies are not 
warmly exercised in his particular office are not Chris- 
tian workers, they arc scarcely Christians at all, or 
worthy to be called members of the Church. It is 
necessary to feel that no work is unimportant — to be 
depreciated, none to be allowed to lapse into sloven- 
liness, for if it be, the whole body will suffer. 

II. If you look at the context you will judge that 
‘things’ may include the excellences and the trials 
of others. Y ou can picture instantly how undcsiAable 
a companion, how useless a member of society, that 
person must be who is principally occupied in con- 
templating his own virtues or his own trials, and who 
cannot be brought to exercise his imagination for an 
hour upon the virtues and trials of his neighbours, 

III. You might also apply this injunction to the 
convictions and tastes of others. It is vitally impor- 
tant for the goodwill and usefulness of a community 
that we should realise that other people have these 
as well as ourselves. 

IV. I would venture to apply thej)rinciple of the 
text to our home relations. We can never have the 
harmony of the Christian home unless this precept 
be practised, and if the home is not Christian the 
Church can never truly be. 

V. And I would go a step further, and cast the 
light of this precept upon our commercial relations, 
as employees and employelrs, and I think you may 
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safely say th.at if a man is not a Christian in these 
relations he is not a Christian at all. — Chabijss Bbowm, 
Light and Life, p. 167. 

LOOKING ON THE OTHER SIDE 

Phil. it. 4. 

That is a fine piece of advice if we take it in the right 
way. Read it as St. Paul intended, and it is one 
of the wisest and noblest things we can do. It was 
what our Lord Jesus Christ was always doing, and 
what every person does who shows any likeness to 
Jesus Christ. 

I. We are to endeavour as far aa we can to look 
at things with our brother’s eyes as well as with our 
own. It is not always easy. We all look at things 
from a different point of view ; we all see them in 
a different light. Still we may, by taking a little 
kindly trouble, get some fair understanding of our 
brother’s thoughts and feelings. Nine-tenths of our 
quaiTels and disputes would be prevented, or they 
would be speedily healed, if we took as much pains 
to read our brother’s view of the question as we do 
to insist upon our own. How much more considerate 
we should be, how much more lenient in our judg- 
ments, if we tried to understand the circumstances 
of others, their difficulties, their temptations, as we 
understand our own. 

II. Further, we are advised to do this for the sake 
of our own happiness, cheerfulness, and peace of mind. 
The most unhappy people you can find are those 
who move and live and have their being in the little 
woi ld of their own ti’oubles and grievances. They 
talk and feel as if tliere were no sorrows like unto 
theirs. And it is just because they take no interest 
in other people’s sorrows, because they do not care to 
think of them or know of them. Yet all around 
them,, jHjrhans in the very next house, hearts are 
breaking with a grief compared with which theii’s is 
but child’s play. We must have pities, sympathies, 
and affections which go out on every side, hearts that 
compassionate the wretched, hands eager to help the 
neeclv, hearts that bleed for human wrongs, hands 
which are always ready to soothe human pain. — 
J. G. Gekenhough, The Cross and the Dice^Box^ 
p. 863. 

OTHERNESS 


neighbour ? I receive no help ; I do not see why I 
should give help.’ No help? Did no man lend a 
hand to you when you were beginning basiness? 
‘ Well, there was one.’ Think of the people who 
have helped you ; think of the people wno nave en- 
conram d you, and pass it on, for you have been 
dependent on other men’s thinp. Ah I we are all 
tied up together in this mysterious unity of human 
life, and I charge you therefore to regara the things 
of the man next you because they are your own 
things. 

II. Look on the things of this man next you be- 
cause your things are better. What of the hundreds 
of people who are decent and hard-working, but who 
have very poor homes, hardly any pleasure, a narrow 
horiz/m, and a heavy burden of care? What of 
them ? Yes ! And what of the hundreds who are 
not more amiable than other }>eople, and not harder 
working than other people, who have got ample 
homes, endless pleasures, Iuxurie.s more than are good 
for them, and, what is better, all abroad an open 
horizon ? What of them ? If that man has the 
better things so notoriously, and this man the poorer 
things so undeniably, then is it not according to the 
highest law that this man here hold his better things 
in wise and charitable trust for the man who is the 
poorer ? That at any rate is practical. 

III. We should have regara of the things of other 
people because if we have our own things they will 
be a great deal sweeter to us. 

IV. Think of the things of other people because 
One thought of our things. This argumient is written 
in the lives of philanthropists and saints, the lives of 
our own homes, the lives of Christian friends, but 
it issues in resplendent and eternal character from 
the cross of Jesus Christ. — John Watson, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. lx. p. 865. 

Rbferencbs. — II. 4. — A. H. Moncur Sime, Chridian 
World Pulpit, vol. lili. p. 85. W. J. Hills, Sermons emd 
Addresses, p. 149. Baptist Times and Freeman, vol. Uv. 
p. 431. J. G. Simpson, Christus Crticiftxus, p. 3. II. 
4, 5. — H. S. Holland, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlbr. 
p. 12. J. Keble, Sermons for Easter to Ascension Day, p. 
282, R. C. Trench, Sermons New and Old, p. 112. ExpoeUer 
(6th Series), voL xi. p. 142. 

THE MEEKNESS OF THE CROSS 


-^HIL. II. 4. 

Otherness is simply altruism translated into the 
vernacular. The Apostle does not endeavour to wind 
us up to that height of fantastic sentiment where a 
,,man shall be concerned alone with the things of other 
people and of no coiicem whatever about his own. 
When a man proposes to help his neighbour and yet 
cannot take care of himself tnen it is a spectacle for 
gods and men. 

I. And now when I plead for otherness I would 
plead that you take an interest in the affairs of other 
people bec^se^hey are your own affairs. A word 
about that marTwhois sbmefimes^e^^ to deal 

with and sometimes very discouraginff. ‘ Why/ says 
this man, ' should I trouble with me affairs of my 


* Not looking each of you to his own things, but each of 70a 
also to the things of others.’— Phil. ii. 4. 

1. Christian humility is not an alternative to gr^t- 
ness of soul. It is a protest against the limitations 
by which it is too often hedged. The spirit, aware 
of its high capacities, but scarce daring to trust itself, 
seeks command of manifold resources whereby it may 
manipulate the world for the benefit of mankind. 
‘ What is the use,' said Cecil Rhodes in one of his 
published speeches, ‘ wliat is the use of having big 
ideas if you have not the cash to carry them out 
That is the way in which the man who knows his 
power expresses the reauirement of an adec^uate 
opportunity in terms intelligible to the average mind. 
Grive me the sphere appropriate to my personal 
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powers and I will use it, not for the purpose of vulgar 
acquisition, but for the accomplishment of a great 
lasK, for the realisation of a magnificent idea. This 
is the spirit that year by year is filling, with the best 
intelligence which the country can command, all those 
posts and offices of public service in which men may 
gratify the noble ambition of working for the com- 
mon weal with benefit to the State and credit to 
themselves. But what if Christ should apply to any 
such the supreme test, ‘ Sell all that thoi^, hast,* what 
then would be the answer ? You would be perfect — 
then renounce the opportunity. You seelk a real 
adventure — forgo your vantage-ground of wealth, 
station, official responsibility ; take up your cross and 
follow Me.* How many would be ready to court the 
tragedy which such a choice would all but inevitably 
bring ? 

II, Humility was not first brought to the birth in 
the stable at Bethlehem, nor was the cross the earli- 
est throne where it received the crown. Its reign 
was already from of old when the morning stai*s sang 
together. It was as the sword in the hand of St. 
Michael when Lucifer was thrust down from heaven. 
It is the spirit in which from creation’s earliest dawn 
the Divine finger has wakened all things into life; 
the spirit in which a bounteous Providence, beholding 
the things that are in heaven and earth, has crowned 
the year with His goodness ; the spirit in which the 
Father has wistfully sought the love and friendship 
of His children. Humility is not the creation of 
God’s hand. It lives in the beating of His heart. 
As He loves so He humbles Himself. And the death 
of His Son was no benefaction with which, out of tho 
riches of an infinite liberality, He endowed the poor, 
but the offering with which He pressed Mis suit upon 
a reluctant people, saying to each one of us, ‘ My 
son, give Me thy heart ’. 

III. This is the considi*ration which gives to 
humility its true dignity and value in the character 
of the Christian man. It is for this reason that 
many of V the definitions — or, we had better say, 
descriptions — by which men endeavour to express it 
fall infinitely short of its true proportions. It is 
doubtless true that ‘God is in heaven and thou upon 
earth,’ and that therefore it becomes the children of 
men to refrain theii* souls and keep them low. But 
Just as many a man will talk bravely of the rights of 
‘property who is yet careful to add that ‘Of coui*se, 
we are only stewards,' so the infinite distance which 
separates the (Teature from the Creator may en- 
courage ] ther than repress a spirit which is the 
reverse of humility in the narrower sphere where 
comparison is not impossible, but inevitable. Nor 
can that lay claim to rank as a Christian virtue which 
depends for its realisation upon the chasm that separ- 
ates human personality from Divine. Rather may 
it l)e expected to flounsh among those who say that 
God is great and Mohammed is His prophet If it 
be true that, as the Hebrew prophet oids us, we are 
to walk humbly with our God, or as the Christian 
Apostle puts it, to humble oureelves beneath His 


mighty hand, we must seek the principle of this self- 
abasement elsewhere than in the infinite distance 
which separates our little lives from His august 
Eternity. ‘ 

Humility, like every aspect of the character that 
is truly and properly Christian, must find its spring 
no less than its goal in the character of God. For 
it is from Him that Christ comes forth, as it is to 
Him that He returns. — J. G. Simpson, Chrislus 
GrucifixuSy p. 3. 

THE MIND OF CHRIST 

* Let this talnd be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus/— 
Phil. ii. 5. 

St. Paul tells us that we ought to have the mind of 
Jesus Christ ; to think as He did, to have something 
of His Spirit and feeling, at all times. But esjx'cially 
should we desire to understand and share that mind 
at this time, when His cross and Passion fill oyir 
thoughts. We cannot believe in the cross, we can- 
not undei-stand it, without having something of the 
Spirit which led to the cross. 

I. The mind of Jesus Christ, as St. Paul speaks of 
it here, was His Infinite Compassion and His In- 
finite Humility. 

(1) His Infinite Compassion. We want no one to 
tell us the fact that sin is in the w'orld, and that it 
brings on men unhappiness and ruin in every shape ; 
we wane no one to tell us what sickness is, and pain 
and weakness ; what it is to have gi*eat hopes, ana 
see them fail ; and that, though there is much happi- 
ness blended with our soiTow, thei‘e comes at last one 
thing that there is no getting rid of — a man must 
die. Such is man’s condition, and, to make it w'oise, 
he teal's himself and others, and makes all more miser- 
able, by his sins, his selfishness, cruelty, ^eediness, 
and wrong-dealing — a condition which, without the 
hope and salvation brought by Jesus Christ, is indeed 
dark and dreadful. Truly says the Apostle, ‘ There 
is none other name under heaven given among men, 
whereby we must be saved ’. His name opens to us 
hopes beyond all thought. Take away that name, 
and there is nothing left. This condition of man He 
knew, and He looked down on us, and had compassion 
on us. He beheld us in all our sorrows and sins — 
and He loved us. He, perfect in Holiness, in Glory, 
He beheld our suffei-ing life, and His heart yearned 
towards us. He Himself would be our Deliverer. 
'Hiere was a sacrifice to be made ; a great price to be 
paid ; gi*eat pain to be suffered. But the sorrows 
and evils of the world filled His thoughts, and over 
against them He set His Infinite Compassion. But 
there was something more in the mind of Christ 

(2) His Infinite Humility. This leads us to think 
at. once of the nature of His coming among us : His 
humiliation ; what He came to do ; how He was re- 
ceived ; His sufferings and sacrifice ; and His victo^. 

He, the Everlasting God, left the Throne of ffis 
Glory in heaven and came down that He might live 
with men, and live with them not as their earthly 
king ; not to rule, but to minister ; to live with us as 
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our Brother ; bom aiiiong us only to be poor and to 
suffer ; and He humbled Himself even to the death 
on the cross. And why ? 

(a) Because the sins of men had made life hope- 
less, and without remedy. He came to heal the 
diseases of the soul, to take away sin, to reclaim men. 
He came to bring the ^-eat remedy, because sinnei^s 
had provoked God’s ri^tcousness, and brought such 
danger on the world. And — 

(b) How did His creatui'es receive Him ? ‘ He was 
in the world, and the world was made by Him, and 
the world knew Him not. He came unto His own, 
and His own received Him not’ This was the great 
refusal and rejection. He met with ‘ the daily con- 
tradiction of siniuMs,* and at last He, the Judge of all 
men, the Sinless and True, submitted to stana before 
the judgment-seat of fools and hypocrites, to have 
sentence passed on His claims by blind and wicked 
judges, charged with blasphemy by His own high 
priests. Thus He submitted to the fate of any 
ordinary just man, unjustly accused. We can only 
partly measure what such humiliation means/. 

II. This was the mind of Jesus, with which He 
wrought out that sacrifice by which our sins have 
been taken away, by which the hope of eternal bliss 
has been opened out amid the peiplexities and sorrows 
of this mortal life. The sacrifice began when He 
came to share our nature, it went on all through His 
tenipted life, and it was completed when He cried ‘ It 
i.s finished,’ and bowed His Head, and gave up the 
ghost. ‘ Wherefore God also hath given Him a 
name which i.s above every name : that at the name 
of Jesus every knee shoula bow,’ 

THE MIND OF CHRIST 

* Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jesua* — 

Phil. ii. 5. 

The historic Christ is for us the power of God and the 
wisdom of God. There have been numberless books 
written on this subject in the last few yeai-s. Has 
any fresh light been thrown upon it ? The character 
of Christ in some ways is better khown to us than to 
the Christians who lived before the labours of modem 
New Testament scholaiu 

Let me call attention to two or three salient points 
which to me have become clearer as the result of 
reading some of these recent studies. 

I. We have been too much inclined to Picture 
our Saviour as before all Things Calm, serene, and 
gentle. The conventional face of Christ in art ex- 
presses benign dignity and little else, but there are 
several indications in the Gospels that His was a 
strongly emotional and deeply stirred nature. His 
family, St. Mark tells us, said He was beside Himself. 
The Spirit drove Him into the wilderness, surely under 
the influence of intense agitation. The agony in the 
Garden of Gk3thsemane was the result of a tremendous 
inward striiggle. The calm, the serenity, the dignify 
and sweet reasonableness, were all there, but beneath 
the surface glowed fires of which we may not guess 
the tremendous energy. He must hav^ impiessed 
those whq met Him with a sense of awfhl power under 


restraint His disciples were constrained to treat 
Him with utter reverence. No one ever dared to pity 
Him. Only twice do we read of advice being offered 
Him, and on each occasion the dearly-loved counset 
lors, His mother and St Peter, received a withering 
rebuke ; and yet this awe-in.spiriug personality was 
full of gentleness and tenderness for the sick, the 
sorry, and the sinful. This union of strength and 
tenderness must have given the character of Jesus a 
unique charm and attractiveness. 

II. What was the Source of this Temper, so 
wonderfully compounded of Strength and Sweet- 
ness? — The Gospels answer this question very 
plainly. It was the unique intensity with which our 
Saviour realised the presence of God, the perfect 
spoil taneousness of His life in the eternal world. 
With what simple and natural love and confidence 
He lifted up His heart to His heavenly Father and 
communed with Him day and night 1 How this life 
in God’s presence turned all His joy into thanksgiving 
and all His pain into submission ! St Paul, who 
entered the secret of His life and teaching as few if 
any have done, puts into maxims the mind of Christ 
* IVay without ceasing.’ ‘ In everything give thanks.’ 
‘Whether, therefore, ye eat or tlrink, or whatsoever 
e do, do all to the glory of God.’ If He felt the 
urden of civilisation in that comparatively simple 
state of society, what would He have said to us ? 
Would He not have advised us earnestly to try a 
simpler life for our souls’ health ? ‘ What shall it 

profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul? ’ 

IIL The Sins which our Lord hated were Three 

— hypocrisy, selfishness, and worldliness. The hypo- 
crite, or actor, is one whose outward conduct is not 
the true expression of his heart and soul, and the 
hypocrite ends in deceiving himself. The double heart 
makes the double head. Want of sympathy is a 
cardinal sin in Christianity as it is in no other re- 
ligion. When St Augustine said that he desired to 
know nothing save God and his own soul, he was mis- 
led by his love of rhetoric into stating, in epigi-ara- 
matic form, a view of religion which, though not 
ignoble, is precisely not that of the religion of Christ. 
If the world contained only God and self there would 
be no Christianity. Lastly, worldliness is based on a 
radically wrong standai'd of values. The world — that 
is to say, human society, as it organises itself .qmrt 
from Grod — assigns tasks and pays wages which iiava 
no necessary connection with the work which God in- 
tends US to do, or the reward which He intends us to 
receive. 

RBFBRiifOM.— II. fi.— J. M. Neale, Reading$ for the Aged 
(4th Series), p. 63. F. B. Meyer, Christian fForld Pulpit, vol. 
lix. p. 318. G. Bellett, Parochial Sermons, p. 240. F. St 
John Corbett, The Preacher's Year, p. 07. R. W, Church, 
FiUags Semwne, p. 77. W. M. Sinclair, Difficulties of our 
Day, p. 123. C. Kinj^sley, The Good News of God, p.* 302, 
R, J. Warded, Preacher's Magaaine, vol. xviii. p. 34. J. M. 
Neale, Sermons Preached in ^ckvUle College Chaj/el, vol. i. p. 
187. II. 6-7.*— J. W. Burgon, Servants of Scripture, p. 112, 
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OUR EXAMPLE 

*L«t this mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jasns: 
Who, bein^ in the form of God, thought it not robbery to 
be equal with God ; but made Himsrif of no reputaaont 
ud took upon Him the fonn of a servant, and was made 
in the likenes^ of men : and being found in fashion as a 
man. He humbled Himself, and became obedient onto 
death, even the death of the cross.*— P hh.. ii. 5 - 8 . 

These words are the most sublime, the most impor- 
tant, perhaps, in the writings of St Paul — indeed, I 
had almost said in all Scripture. For they reveal to 
us with singular distinctness the foundation truth of 
the Christian religioii^the incarnation. They tell 
us Who it was that became incarnate, and what His 
incarnation involved. They carry us up to the very 
heights of His glory God, they caiTy us down to 
the depths of His humiliation as Man ; and they pro- 
pose for our example nothing less than Christ in all 
His fulness as God and Man. 

I. The passage has been called the ladder of our 
Lord's humiliation, since it describes the steps by 
which He descended to the lowest depths of human 
need, in His wdrk of redeeming our fallen i^aca There 
are clearly three stages or steps indicated by the 
finite verbs with which the other clauses of the 
sentence are grouped. (1) In regard to the first stage 
of the ladder. * He emptied Himself,' we find associ- 
ated with the verb ^emptied Himself' two clauses. 

‘ He took upon Him the form of a servant/ and * He 
was made in the likeness of man We have, there- 
fore, in this fii-st stage of the ladder a stateniefit that 
the incamation was an ‘ emptying ’ and this emptying 
is explained as being equivalent to the taking of the 
form of a servant and booming man. (2) The second 
stage speaks of a fiuther humiliation, that being 
found in fashion as a man. He humbled Himself. 
He not only assumed human nature, but accepted the 
penalty which belonged to fallen nature, (3) The 
thifd and last stage of the ladder is found in the 
clause, ‘ He became obedient, even to the death of the 
cross'. That is, that having chosen to die, of all 
the modes of death possible, He accepted that which 
was most painful, most humiliating. 

II. How wonderful is the power and pathos of the 
story of our Lord’s death 1 St. Paul tells us that He 
Who assumed human nature — was God. What mar- 
vellous condescension I It is not only that the ju-st 
suffers for the unjust ; it is not only that the sufferer 
Himself is sinless, but He is God ! 

III. What is the lesson we are to learn from it ? 
It is summed up in the Collect for to-day, in which we 

C that we may follow the example of our lord's 
ility and of His patience. 

IV. Now we are able to understand the injunction 
with which St Paul begins the passage, ‘Let this 
mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus '. 
What did He surrender? ' (1) His rights. (2) His 

liberty. 

And then again, in His sacrifice He chose the 
hardest way. And we, when we realise that a duty 
must be done, how often we choose the easiest way. 
— A. G. Mortimer, Lenten Preaching, p. 68. 


RSFUIINOBS.— II. T. Foi^yth, WerU 

Pulpit, vol. xlvii, p. 276. CL H. Robinson, Church FemU^ 
Newtpaper, vol. xv. p. 840. A. MaoUren, EoapotiHom of Hc^ 
Scripture---PhiUpptan$y p. 268. 11. 5-11.— J. N. Bennie, 

The Eternal Life, p. 68 . J. H. Jowett, The High Calling, 
p. 62. ExpoeUor (6th Series), vol. iv. pp. 161, 241. II. 6 .— 

H. Woodcock, Sermon Outlines (Ist Series), p. 121. Expositor 
(4th Series), vol. iii. p. 868 ; ibid. ( 6 th Series), vol. ii. pp. 82, 
248. IJ. 6 - 8 . — R. W. Hiley, A Year's Sermons, vol. i. p. 
178. 

THE FORM OP A SERVANT 
* He took upon Him the form of a servant*— Phil. ii. 7 . 

I. In order that we may be followers of Christ, and 
that our life and character should be like His, we 
must freely surrender our wills to God. If you read 
the Gospels there are two convictions that infallibly 
impose themselves upon you. (1) The first of these 
is that none has ever loved man so wisely and faith- 
fiilly as Christ Ingratitude did not repel Him, nor 
cold and pitiless scorn freeze the fountains of His 
pity. (2) How was it Jesus loved, and loved so 
loyally to the end ? It was because He was doing 
the will of His Father who sent Him, a will that He 
knew could never be defeated, and would rise trium- 
phant from its apparent wreck. And so it must be 
with all who would truly wear the form of a servant. 

II. We must wear the form of a servant always and 
eveiywhere. Christ never laid it aside from the mo- 
ment He assumed it at Bethlehem till He had s.iid ‘ It 
is finished \ So it ought to be with us. Worship is the 
highest act of service. Yet to be genuine it must be 
the crown and expression of a life of obedience. But 
how often we renounce and refuse the form of a ser- 
vant ! \ye like to assume it in some things, and to 
discard it in others. But they that are Christ’s have 
crucified the flesh with its affections and lusts. It is 
no longer ours to question or dispute, to murmur or 
rebel. 

III. The strength of service lies in our sonship. 
We saw that the spring of Christs enthusiasm lay in 
His relation to God. So also our service must rest 
on filial fellowship with God. If it be not sustained 
and upheld by this it is i^ndered in our own strength, 
and is simply the assertion of our self-will. More- 
over it will lack what alone can make it truly accept- 
able to God. For it will lack freedom, and be 
burdened with the spirit of bondage, or inspired by 
a pride that will strip it of the clniracter of service 
and change it into the form of a favour. Nor, on the 
other hand, will it be profitable to men, for though 
it may relieve their surface wants, and dry their tears 
for a time, it will not stanch their deepest wounds 
nor carry with it the power of an endless life. — C. 
Moinet, The Great Alternative <md' other Sermons, 

p. 201. 

Referenocs. — II. 7 •—Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 278 . 
II. 7, 8 . — Ibid, voL X. p. 86 . II. 7-9. — S. Baring-Gould, 
Village Preaching for a Year, p. 75. II. 8 . — Spurgeon, Sor- 
mons, vol. xxxviii. No. 2281. S. H. Fleming, Fifteen-minute 
Sermons for the People, p. 1 . ExposUor ( 4 th Series), vol. vi. p. 
30; ibid, ( 6 th Series), vol. viii. p. 166. II. 8 , 9.— Ibid. ( 4 th 
Series), vol. i. p. 144. II 9.— H. 8 . Holland, Vital Values, 
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p* 13. Expositor (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 297 ; iWti. (6th 
Series), vol. vi. p. 248. II. 9, 10. — J. G. Greenhough, 
Christian World Pulfit, vol. liii. p. 314. H. S. Holland, ilkd. 
vol. Jxvii. p. 1. Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. pp. 138, 139. 
II. 9-11. — Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. ii. No. 101. Expositor 
(5th Series), vol, vi. p. 249. A. Maclaren, Exjjositions of Holy 
Scripture — Fhilippians, p. 260. II. 10, 11. — ExpiosHor (4th 
Series), vol. vi. p. 420. II. 11. — Ibid. (6th Series), vol. v. 
p. 45. 

*Work out your own salvation with fear and trembling.’ — 

Phil. ii. la. 

William Blake said to a student who came to him 
for advice : ‘ Do you work in fear and trembling ? * 
‘ Indeed I do, sir,* ^ Then you*ll do,* was the reply. 

Reference. — II. 12. — Expositor (4th Series), vol. x. pp. 
99, 119. 

DELIVERANCE FROM THE POWER OF SIN 

‘ Work out your own salvation with fear and trembling.*— 
Phil. ii. 12, 13. 

I. ‘ Work out your own salvation.* There is a sense 
in which salvation is finished. There is another sense 
in which it is in process. Finished by Christ when He 
died, and yet in process by the Holy Ghost in our 
heaiL (1) Remember that sin is a parasite, 'i'he 
day will come when I shall stand tip before my God 
without a trace or freckle of sin. (2) God comes into 
your heart to take your side against the parasite sin. 
(3) Rein^ynber further that His purpose is to deliver 
fi*om the power of sin. The guilt is gone, but the 
power remains, and He can only deliver from this 
gradually. To-day you see things to be wrong which 
five years ago you permitted, and five years from to- 
day you will see things wrong which you now permit. 
Evidently the work is progressive. (4) We may be 
saved from known sin — but not from temptation. 

II. Work out what God works in. * Work out 
your own salvation with fear and trembling, for it is 
God that worketh in you.* How careful you ought 
to be ! Be very fearful lest by a word or act of 
yours ypu spoil and thwart and put back God s work 
in your life. God in you will work to will, and then 
God in you will work to do what He wills. He does 
not work to make you feel, because feeling ends in 
smoke so often. God does not work in you to think, 
because you think and think again. But God works 
in you to will. That is, there rises up in your heart 
a aesire which becomes at last a purpose to be fi’ee. 
No one knows it, no one guesses it ; but in your soul 
there rises up the will. The willing and the doing 
are from Him, and by faith you look to Jlim to do 
for you what you cannot clo for yourself. — F. B. 
Meyer, 7^6 SouVs Ascent, p. 107. 

Rbperencbs. — II. 12. — W. Smith, Christian World Pulpit, 
Tol. xlvi. p. 116. A. Shepherd, The Gospel and Social Questions, 
p. 25. J. C. Lees, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvii. p. 27. 
R. J. Warden, Preacher's Magazine, vol. xix. p. 77. ChHstian 
World Pulpit, vol. Iv. p. 102. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xvii. 
No. 1003. II. 12, 13, — J. H. Jowett, The High CalUng, p. 
68 , J. Stalker, Glwutian World Pulpit, vol. xlvii. p. 221. 
C. Porren, Reoival Sermons in Outline, p. 342. D. E. Irons, 
Okristian World Pulpit, vol. liii, p. 398. J. M, Whiton, 


Summer Sermons, p. 177. J. K6ble, Sermons for Sundays after 
Trinity, pt. i. p. 313. R. Allen, The Words of Christ, p. 203. 
F. B. Woodward, Sermons (Ist Series), p. 1. W, C. Smith, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ivi, p. 364. Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xiv. No. 820. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Seripturf 
— Philippians, p. 268. JI. 14-10. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol, 
viii. No. 472. J. H. Jowett, The High Calling, p. 74. A. 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — Philifipians, p. 281. 
II. IQ.—Exrositar (4th Series), vol. i. p. 203. 11. 16-18.— A. 

Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — Philippians, p. 287. 
II. 17. — Ibid, (Oth Series), vol. i. p, 139. II. 17, 18.— J. H, 
JoweU The High Calling, p. 81. Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. Iv. p. 81. II. 19-24. — J. H. Jowett, The High Calling, 
p. 86. II. 10-24. — A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scrips 
lure — Phili/ypians, p. 295. 

Phil. 11. 20, 21, 

When we are most earnast ourselves, we are surest 
to feel the lack of earnestness in others ; sincerity 
stirred to its depths will tolerate nothing less. It 
then becomes a new test of a companion. So a weak 
solution may not reveal a poison when a strong one 
will.^ — James Lane Allen. 

Refehkinobs. — II. 21. — W. H. Evans, Sermons for the 
Church's Year, p. 282. Expositor (6th Series), vol. iv, p, 276. 
II. 22. — Ibid. (5th Series), vol. ii. p. 227 ; ibid. vol. vi. p. 86. 

EPAPHRAS: ‘A HEART AT LEISURE FROM 
ITSELF » 

* He longed after you all and was full of heaviness, because ye 
had heard that he had been sick.’— P hil. ii. 26. 

‘ Epaphras. who is one of you, a servant of Christ, saluteth 
you, always labouring fervently for you in prayers, that 
ye may stand perfect and complete in all the will of God. ’ 
— Col. IV. 12. 

The identification of Epaphroditus mentioned in the 
Epistle to the Philippians with Epaphras the minister 
to the Colossians is precarious. Tne names are the 
same, but there is difficulty in supposing that one 
person is meant. Still, put together, the descriptions 
make up a iiarimmions and singularly beautiful type 
of Christian character — of ‘ a heart at leisure from 
itself'. In Philippians, Epaphi'as is represented as 
sorrowful even to agony, because his friends had heard 
of his illn* ss. He had been sick — sick almost to 
death — but he would fain have had no one burdened^, 
by his trouble. In Colossians we have the servant of 
Christ always striving for the saints in prayer, that 
they may stand perfect and fully assured in all the 
will of God. This was a heart of gold. 

I. Few examples are more timely than that of 
Epaphras in his unwillingness to have his sickness 
published abroad. Of all trouble, it is perhaps true 
that it is best even for ourselves not to speak much of 
it. This is so true of the greater griefs that an 
almost certain gauge of tlie depth to which pain has 
sunk is the measure of its repression. The more real 
the pain, the greater is the anxiety the world should 
iernore it. Only inexperienced sufferers are voluble. 
Those familiar with the secrets of anguish are silent. 
They do their best to hide from the outer world the 
consciousness, the memory, and the expectation of 
their suffering. They make much of alleviations, 
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and eagerly welcome whatever soothes and distracts. 
They know that expression reacts upon emotion, and 
makes the burden heavier. This is even truer about 
lesser sorrows. The mortifications of wounded vanity 
make a more or less appreciable clement in the dis- 
cipline of life, and they' are always intensified by 
being proclaimed. Even while he suffers, one may 
doubt whether there is any just cause for pain, and 
the memory of the slight or disappointment fades 
away if it is not cherished. Once tell it, and it be- 
comes objective, with an independent existence — a 
living minister of miseiy. 

II. But in the mind of Epaphras there was a 
nobler feelirjg. He knew that the Philippians were 
hardly bearing up under the weight of their own 
sorrows. Life was difficult to them as to him, and 
its troubles were perhaps growing day by day. With 
the generosity of a great nature, he believed that 
they loved him well — that his illness would sadden 
them deeply — and it lay with a double weight on his 
heart because it had burdened theii’s. The ‘ impor- 
tunate canvass for sympathy * often wears affection 
out, and suffcrei's die unlamented because they have 
exhausted the resources of compassion. Nor even 
should the claim be urged through looks that are 
silent pleas for pity ; as far as possible, Christians 
must divest themselves even of the air of soitow. We 
read in Marie BashkirtsefFs life that when she heard 
she was attacked by consumption, she exclaimed, * Is 
it I ? O God I 1 1 I !! I !!! ' Many will remember 
Rolieii Halfs words on recovering from a keen par- 
oxysm of anguish, ^ But I have not complained, have 
I, sir ? No, and I will not complain.’ 

III. For we have a hiding-place, a refuge, in One 
whose patience we can never tire, whose sympathy 
never fails. Epaphras is found ‘always striving in 
prayer’. Perhaps our faithlessness is shown in noth- 
ing so much as in the current limitations of Scriptural 
teaching on prayer. We are to go to God with all 
— ‘Pour out your hearts before Him, ye people’. 
niei*e we are to begin, and we shall end with Christ 
He offered up prayers and supplications with strong 
ciying and tears, and the issue was peace. God loves 
so well to hear us that it is almost a treachery to 
Him that we should go with our trials to any other. 
He knows that we must have sympathy — lively and 
complete. But is not His .sympathy — the sympathy' 
of God in Christ — sufficient for us ? The true guer- 
don of pain faithfully home is the assurance that it 
has put God to trial — that we can now be sure of 
His grace — that He has given the victory to what in 
us is higher and diviner — and that, having done this. 
He will bring us through all that awaits us, and not 
see us cast away. This is the witness of exercised 
spirits. They have entered an abiding serenity, for 
tney know that there is that in them which has sur- 
vived the worst that time can do, and which must 
conquer at the last. 

IV. Epaphras could not have prayed with sudh 
tender warmth unless he had sought directly to bless 
and help his friends. Prayer is 'a suggesting grace, 


and it is answen d often by guidance to him who offers 
it. We are not only forbidden to burden others 
neeillcssly ; we are to be kind. There are people who 
make conscientious provision for those who depend 
on them, by unceasing toil and much sacrifice. 
’Fhat is not enough ; tlie heart must be refreshed. 
Lacordaire wrote: ‘Above all other things be kind. 
Kindness is the one thing through which we can the 
most resemble God and the most disaim men. Kind- 
ness in mutual relations is the principal charm of 
life.’ What are we doing to increase the innocent 
h ippiness of others, to gladden the weary, to lift the 
wom .spirit from the dust ? Every day we should 
resolve to do something — weref it but to speak a 
wo d or write a letter — to bring some brightness into 
another’s life*. — W. Robeiitson Nicoll, Ten-Minute 
Serniona, p. 11. 

Refkrencim.— II. 24. — J. H. Jowett, The High Calling, 
•1)2. Expo-^tor Series), vol. x. p. 158 ; ibid, (6th Series), 
vol. i. p. 182 ; ibid. vol. iii. p. 235, II. 25-30. — A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scripture — Philippians^ p. 305. II. 29, 
30. — J, H. Jowett, The High Calling, p. 100. III. 1. — Ibid, 
p. 106. III. 1-3. — A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scrip- 
twre — Philippwns, p. 311. III. 2, 3. — Ibid. p. 112. III. 2. 
— ChristianUy in Daily Conduct, p. 293. 

BEWARE OF THE DOQS, 

* Beware of the dogs, beware of the evil workers, beware of 
the concision : for we are the circumcision, which worship 
God in the Spirit, and rejoice in Christ Jesus, and have 
no confidence m the flesh.*— Phil. hi. a, 3. 

Thk text enshrines the presentation of a contrast- 
on one side dark, forbidding, and revolting ; on the 
other side radiant and alluring, ‘ Beware of the dogs : 
beware of the evil workers ; beware of the concision *. 
What is all this but a solemn and urgent waniing 
against externalism, against all dependence upon out- 
ward ordinance and form ? What are the marks of 
true religion ? Paul enumerates three, and they 
appear to me to be full and all-sufficient. 

I. The first characteristic of true ndigion is wor- 
ship. Yes, but what kind of worship? ‘Worship 
in the Spirit’ Not a ceremonial act, not the curl^ 
ing of the flesh, not the eating of a wafer. These 
may be the signs and symbols of worship ; they do 
not constitute the worship itself. Worship is in the 
spirit I know the kina of service which was ob- 
served in Paul’s temple. ‘ We give thanks without 
ceasing.’ ‘ We pray without ceasing.’ ‘ I am poured 
out upon the altar.’ Thanksgiving I Supplica- 
tion 1 Sacrifice ! This is the nature of true reli- 
gion. 

II. The second characteristic of true religion is 
exultation. ‘ We glory,’ we rejoice, we boast ! ‘ We 
glory in Christ Jesus.’ In Him we find our crown of 
rejoicing. In Him we make our boast. Not in forms ; 
not in ordinances ; not in privileged exclusiveness ; 
not in remote descent, and in distinguished succes* 
sion ; we glory, directly and immediately in Christ 
Jesus our luord. ‘God forbid that I should glory 
save in the cross of our Loid and Saviour Jesus 
Christ* When anything else is exalted to the throne 
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of glofiy, the spaciousness of religious life is con- 
tracted, and the soul is imprisoned in a carnal 
bondage. 

III. The third mark of true reliffion is spiritual 
assurance. ‘We have confidence, but not in the 
flesh.' But where shall we gain our confidence ? 
Back in the Chiist I ‘ We know that our sins are 
forgiven us for His name's sake.* Our confidence is 
bom out of our fellowship with the Lord. — J. H. 
JowKTT, Apostolic Optimism, p. 36. 

References. — III. 4-8. — A. Maclaren, Expontiom of Holy 
i^riptme — PhilippianSf p. 321. III.— 4-17. — Expositor (6th 
Series), vol. iv. p. 288. III. 6. — Ibid. voL il. p. 301. III. 
*7. — N. Smyth, Chrut^'an World Pulpit, vol. xllv. p. 40. 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 382. 

THE GOOD THE ENEMY OP THE BEST 

• But what things were gain to me, those I counted ioii for 
Christ. Yea, doubtless, and I count all things but loss, 
for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my 
Lord, for whom 1 have suffered the loss of all things, and 
do count them but dung, that I may win Christ, and be 
found in Him.’— Phil. in. 7, 8. 

What things? What are the things that he esti- 
mates as loss — birth, lineage, rank, education, social 
standing, even moral attainment, the veiy things that 
men usually count precious, and some of which they 
pursue with greedy desire ? These are the things which 
the Apostle says he counts but loibbish, that he may 
win Christ, And be found in Him, These things are 
good in themselves ; the difficulty is that unless kept 
in their proper places, and rightly estimated at their 
own value, especially as compared with the incom- 
parable blessings of the kingdom of Christ, these 
good things may become the enemy of what is better, 
yea, even of that best — knowing Christ and being 
found in Him. That is the Apostle’s thought, and 
to it attention cannot be too closely given. The 
good may be, and often is, the enemy of the best, as 
the French proverb puts it. 

I. Let us see How It Applies. — Fii-st, in regard to 
the great and fundamental truth of the New Birth. 
Even a careless reader of the New Testament cannot 
miss the fact that to be a Christian means passing 
somehow through a great experience and having a 
great soul’s history. Now, in regard to this great 
truth in the world, and especially in the Christian 
Church of to-day, among Christian families, and in 
nominally Christian circles, how often is the good 
permitted to become the enemy of the best Re- 
spectability, good breeding, education, culture, the 
influence of a good home, social status are permitted 
to take the place of the thrilling experience of per- 
sonal knowledge of Christ, and many seem to think 
that among people so born and reared such a thing 
as conversion is' unnecessary. Men foiget to put first 
things first. 

II. Weakness in the Church. — This great truth 
is just as applicable to the Christian life and to 
Christian people How many are content with lav- 
ing the founoation instead of rearing the temple of a 
<levoted and holy life, how many are satisfied with 


striking the first blow instead of winning the battle, 
hoiv many .^re satisfied to show bud instead of bring- 
ing forth fruit ! Contentment with present experi- 
ence is permitted to be the enemy of the greater 
things that God has prepared for all those that love 
Him. 

III. The Problems of Life. — This great truth is 
just as applicable, and cei*tainly it may be veiy help- 
ful when we apply it to the varied experiences of lile. 
A burden of woe is the undertone of all the world's 
joy. ?4ay not the meaning of it be this, that God 
the Fathei, who has a purpose in every life, does not 
and will not permit the good to become the enemy 
of the best It is good to have child or husband, to 
be rich in the good things which God gives ; it is 
better to cherish them when we have them, and even 
to think of them with fond memory when they are 
gone ; but there is a best, and our Father wants us 
to have that too. — D. L. Ritchie, Peace the Umpire 
and other Sermons, p. 110. 

References. — HI. 7, 8. — G. W. Brameld, Practical Ser 
mom, p. 278. III. 7-0. — Spurgeon, Sermons, voL xxiii. No. 
1367. J. H. Jowett, The High Calling, p. 118. 

ST. PAUL’S SACRIFICES 

^ Christ Jesas my Lord, for Whom 1 have suffered the loss of 
all things.’— Phil. ni. 8. 

I. These words of St Paul seem very definite when 
we begin to think about them. They appear to con- 
tain an allusion to some definite circumstance in his 
past life, of which we hear nothing, or next to noth- 
ing, elsewhere. What loss had St Paul suffered ? 
I^t us try to put together all that we know or can 
infer about Paul's position in life before his conver- 
sion. We know, for instance, that he was a Roman 
citizen, and this fact alone tells us a good deal. He 
speaks of this with pride, saying he is a citizen of no 
mean city. And this citizenship implies that his family 
haul been long settled in Tarsus, and probably that 
members of it served the offiice of magistrate. What 
we know, too, about St Paul's education, his being 
sent to Jerusalem apparently for the exjiress purpose 
of being taught by Gamaliel, tends also to prove that 
his family was well-to-do. How comes it, then, that 
during the greater part of his apostolic career he is 
evidently a poor man ? The conclusion is irresistible ; 
St Paul must have been disowned by his family. 
He had become one of those of whom our Lord speaks, 
who had left home, and brethren, and father, and 
mother, and lands for Flis name. St Paul's family, 
we are reminded in this chapter, was of pure Jewish 
descent There must have been great rejoicing in 
the home at Tarsus when the news came of Paul’s 
zealous persecution of the new sect. All the greater, 
therefore, must have been the shock of the news of 
his conversion. Perhaps the final rupture did not 
take place immediately. Not long after his conver- 
sion St. Paul went back to Tarsas, and seetiis to have 
stayed there for several years. We learn from the 
Epistle to the Galatians that he preached the faith 
there, so that his relations with his family during 
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that time must, to say the least, have been strained 
and painful ; but when he finally decided to preach 
the Gospel to the Gentiles the estrangement must 
have been complete. It was impossible for a strict 
Pharisee to condone such an offence as that The 
only member of the family of whom we hear definitely 
was PauFs nephew, his sister’s son, who betrayed the 
conspiracy of the Jews to murder Paul after his arrest 
at Jerusalem, The Jews evidently believed that any 
member of St Paul’s family would be willing to go 
any length in order to stop his preaching." Not long 
after this there is evidence that St. Paul must have 
been in possession of some means. By appealing to 
Caesar he would probably have incurred expense. He 
could not have lived in the hired house at Rome 
without private means. Whether there had been a 
reconciliation, or whether on his father's death some 
portion of the estate naturally and unavoidably de- 
volved on him, we have no means of knowing, St. 
Paul counted these things as refuse pix)vided that he 
might gain Christ, 

II. The delicate reticence of St. Paul about these 
money matters gives us a high idea of the refinement 
of his nature. It is only on indirect evidence that 
we are able to trace the allusion involved in the 
words of the text. St. Paul stands, in this respect, 
on a far higher level than St Peter. He does not 
remind his Lord of the sacrifices he has made. He 
does not say with St Peter, * Ix)rd, we have left all 
and followed Thee ’. Still less does he incur the im- 
putation which St Peter does not altogether escape, 
of trying to bargain with Christ when he says, * What 
shall we have therefore ? ’ St. Paul feels a generous 
and lofty disdain for these so-called losses and sacri- 
fices. They were not a loss ; they were gain, since 
they led to Christ. Even the breach with nis family 
is regarded by him in this spirit, and yet we cannot 
doubt that his sensitive nature felt it acutely. 

The Jews attached great importance to the Fifth 
Commandment, and St. Paul tells us that as to the 
righteousness which is in the law he had been found 
blameless. Like St. Francis of Assisi in similar cir- 
cumstances, he probably did not jcsist his fathers 
will until it was clear to him that compliance would 
be a sin. 

III. Christianity does not make any appeal to the 
mass of mankind to sell all that they have and follow 
Christ. It is only in exceptional ciises that this 
appeal is made, and sometimes those to whom the 
suggestion comes cannot rise to the height of this 
counsel of perfection. Like the young man with 
great possessions, they go away sorrowful. Yet if 
one reads the obituary notices in the newspapei’s, it 
is almost startling, I think, to see how many men and 
women nowadays do give up their fortune, their life- 
time, sometimes even^ their life itself, to the service of 
Christ and the good of their fellow-men. Little is 
known of their lives by the world at lai'ge, but they 
have heard their Master’s call, and have left all and 
followed Him. These are the chosen few, spiritual 
natures, gifted with an exci ptional enthusiasm. 


To the mass of men th^ appeal which Christianity 
makes is something different. It bids us do our duty, 
follow our conscience, take our stand on our moral 
and religious principles without counting the cost. 
We must be ready with St. Paul to suffer the loss of 
all things for the sake of Christ — we must be ready, 
I mean, to risk losing much that we value for the 
sake of what we hold sacred. The man of high 
principle differs from the unprincipled man in that 
he would do this unhesitatingly. The perfect Chris- 
tian differs from the imperfect Christian in that he 
would do it willingly and gladly for the sake of the 
love that he bears to Christ. We are not, I dare 
say, called upon to give up our inheritance or to 
break entirely with those nearest and dearest to us, 
as was St. Paul ; but, none the less, the claim which 
Christianity makes on our religious life is an exacting 
one. 

Rbferknoes. — III. 8. — Bishop. Creighton, The Heritage of 
the Spirit^ p. 91. T, Arnold, Senaone, vol. i. p. 28. W. M. 
Sinclair, Words from St. PauVe (2nd Series), p. 138. Renen 
Thomas, Christian World Pulpit^ vol. 1. p. 137. C. S. Horne, 
The SouTe Awakening, p. 191. J. H. Jowett, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. liv. p. 241. III. 9. — W. Robertson Nicoll, Ten 
Minute Sermons, p. 109. H. W, W^ebb-IVploe, CliriMian 
World Ptlpit, vol. Uii. p. 389. ExposHcr (4th Series), vol. iv, 
p. 186 ; ibid. vol. viii. p. 81 ; ibid. (5th Series), vol. iv. }>. 
135 ; ibid. vol. vii. p. 281 ; Hkd. (6th Series), vol. x. p. 3' <7. 

THE POWER OP CHRISTS RESURRECTION 
< That I may know Him, and the power of His resurrection. ’ 

— Phu,. III. la 

What is the sense of this word * power ’ ? There is 
no room for mistake as to its general import By 
the power of a fact we mean the hearing, the conse- 
quences, as distinct from the existence of the fact; 
we mean the inferences which may be drawn from it, 
or the influence which it will naturally exert. 

I. The power of the Resurrection is to be seen first 
of all in a Christian’s thought. It is the fundamental 
fact which satisfies him of the absolute truth of the 
religion of Christ. ^ 

Now here, first, it is abundantly clear that the 
Apostles felt certain of their facts. They did not 
merely whisper in assemblies of the faithful that 
Jesus was risen, as a private topic of comfort for 
Christian souls ; they carried their bold assertion of 
the Resurrection before tribunals, which were filled 
by their keen, bitter, and contemptuous enemies, and 
challenged them to gainsay it if they could. If, after 
the fashion of moaern times, the ruling Saddiicees 
had appointed a scientific commission to investigate 
the matter, nobody would have been better pleaded 
than the Apostles. They had nothing to lose, they 
had everything to gain, by a thorough searching in- 
quiry. ‘ We h»ve not followed,’ one of them wiote 
in after yeai*8, ‘cunningly devised fables,’ ‘we cannot,* 
they said a few weeks after the event — ‘ we cannot 
but speak the things which we have seen and heard 
They trusted their senses sufficiently to believe One 
who revealed to them a world highei and greater 
than the world of sense ; and in doing inis, certainly, 
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they conld say with the Psalmist, that He had ‘set 
their feet upon the rock, and ordered their goings, 
and had put a new song in their mouth, even a 
thanksgiving unto our God \ For them the Resuri-ec- 
tion warranted the truth of Christas mission, the 
truth of Christianity. All that Christ had said, all 
that He had promised and foretold, was raised by it 
to the high level of undisputed certainty. With the 
mighty power of such a miracle, so certified, impelling 
and sustaining them, they went forward, they could 
not but go forward, to win the attention, the ac- 
quiescence, the faith of men in the truths which it 
attested. What became of them personally it 
mattered not If they succeeded, it would be in the 
strength of the risen Jesus. If they failed, the 
mighty risen One would yet succeed. There it was, 
ever before them, the imperious, the invigorating fact 
that He had broken forth from His grave as He said 
He would ; and it only remained for them, as it i*e- 
mains for us at this hour, to do justice to the evidential 
power of His Resurrection. St. Paul maintains the 
Resurrection of Christ to he so bound up with Christi- 
anity, that to deny it is not simply to cut its most 
important incident right out of the heait of the 
Christian creed, but that it is to part with Christi- 
anity as a whole. ‘ If Christ be not risen, then is our 
preaching vain, emd your faith is also vain.’ ‘ If Christ 
be not raised, your faith is vain ; ye are yet in your 
sins ; then they also which are fallen asleep in Christ 
are perished.’ Deny the Resurrection, and Christi- 
anity collapses altogether, as certainly as does an arch 
when its keystone is removed ; and in place of the 
Conqueror of death and the Redeemer of souls, there 
I emains only a Jewish rabbi, whose story has been 
curiously ena’usted with legend, and some of whose 
sayings are still undoubtedly entitled to attention. 
But conversely, admit the Resurrection, and you 
must confess the Creed. In admitting the truth of 
the Resurrection, you make an admission which, if 
you are a thinking man, must govern, colour, im- 
pregnate your whole thought, must make faith in- 
tellectually easy, and doubt unwelcome. For the 
Resurrection guarantees the absolute truth of Christs 
teaching and mission ; it converts His death into 
the transient preliminary of an etemal triumph ; it 
leads on to the Ascension and the Perpetual Inter- 
cession in heaven; it is the warrant that He will 
come to judgment. 

IL But it is in the conduct of the Christian, in his 
moral and spiritual life, that the power of the Resur- 
rection n)ay chiefly be felt This was the main scope 
of the Apostle’s prayer. He had no doubt about the 
truth of the Gospel. But to know the risen Christ 
in his own heart and will — this was a field wherein 
boundless improvement was possible, even for St. 
Paul; it was a field of improyement, moreover, in 
which, on this side the ^ve, perfect satisfaction was 
unattainable. What, then, are the necessary condi- 
tions of an effective moral power, of a power which 
shall stimulate and control feelin^, resolution, action ? 
There ar^, I appiehend, two main conditions which 


must be satisfied by any such power ; and which are 
satisfied, and that amply, by the Resurrection of 
Jesus Christ 

(1 ) In the first place, it opens out before the eye 
of the soul its one adequate aim in all action and in 
all endurance ; that is to say, a union of the whole 
man with God, extending through the vast perspec- 
tives of a boundless eternity. 

(2) But the Resurrection of^our Lord Jesus Christ 
also satisfies the second condition of an effective moral 
pow.^r; it assures to us the continuous presence of 
help from on high. To have revealed a future life to 
us in our unaided weakness would have been to 
abandon us to despair ; but, as it is, the revelation of 
our eternal home is also the assurance of our being 
enabled, if we are willing, to secure it — H. P. Ltddok 

THE RESURRECTION AND PERSONAL EX- 
PERIENCE 

‘That I may know Him, and the power of His resurrection.’— 
Phil. hi. io. 

I. The Apostle implies in these words that the Lord’s 
Resurrection was the channel through which power 
was conveyed for the redemption of His pe< pie from 
the condemnation of sin. And this was ^to be an 
experience of ever-growing depth and certainty. Its 
energies were to effect the release of belii ving dis- 
ciples from the impending threats of the law. ( ’ross 
and blood, thorn-crown and furrowed flesh from which 
life has sped, could never assure rebels of the grac e of 
the great God whose laws have been despisc'd. But 
the Resurrection is a witness that Divine favour is 
bestowed again upon the new humanity, of which 
Jesus was the beginning, the type, and tlie Jiving 
advocate. 

II. The Apostle thought of Christ’s Resun-ection 
as the centre from which the new manifestations of a 
Divine life in man derived their animating and up- 
holding forces. The death of the Holy One of God 
was only a pai't of the satisfaction made for the sinful 
race. The putting right of those who had got woe- 
fully wrong must be completed by vital jiiwesses 
emanating from the indwelling prc'sence of the risen 
I.ord. 

III. The Apostle Paul thought also of the powder 
of the Resurrection as a triumphant coiintei active to 
the perils and death-risks ot a hoslile world. If we 
make proof of the Resurrection power which justifies ^ 
from sin and renews into righteousness, wc shall have 
fresh assurances against hazard and di ath. Water 
has no power to generate electrical energy as it lies in 
the still, tidele^s lake, the sluggish river which moves 
placidly through a flowered landscape, or in the dikes 
and canals of Holland, the land of tulips and dairy 
farms. The engineer puts his turbines and his 
dynamos where torrents come thundermg through 
the frowning chasms and rushing out ol the gloomy 
valleys. And the power of the Resurrection, the glory 
of its unknown forces, its mystic possibilities are not 
always known in the quiet scenes of life and amidst 
its pastoral serenities. It is thix)Ugh stress and danger, 
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through turmoil and conflict that the glory of Him 
who raised up Jesus from the dead manifests itself 
afresh. 

IV. The Apostle regards those processes of grace 
and providence which issue from the glorified humanity 
of the Lord, to repel the evils of the earthly lot, as 
reaching their climax in the believer^s victory over 
the ravage and terror of death. The power of the 
Resurrection working within and arouna us ought to 
nerve with the fortitude of an unflinching faith and 
change the associations of the tomb. He who is 
alive to all the influences emanating from the person 
of the risen Lord loses his dread of the un Known 
hereafter, and his teai-s for the departed are dis- 
burdened of selfish repining and despair. 

PAUUS STRANQB AMBITION 

*That I maj know * • . the fellowship of His sufferings.* — 
Phil. hi. io. 

The Apostle Paul is expressing here the intense long- 
ing of his heart. It is a little bit of spiritual auto- 
biography. He uncovers his secret desires to the 
Philippian Christians, opens the chamber of his inner 
life, and we see what is working there. You often 
wonder what is moving in some prominent personality, 
what is the secret and predominating purpose of his 
life. It is well to turn that curious inquiry in upon 
ourselves. Supposing every man’s heart were unveiled, 
and this were a kind of Palace of Truth, one wonders 
what would be discovered as the ruling passion of 
each man’s life — with one to be rich, with another to 
have some sort of position, with another to be ap- 
proved and loved, with another to get pleasure, with 
another to be useful, or to be free from some besetting 
•in. 

Would there be any one who would confess to this 
peculiar passion of Paul ? 

We would all like to know the peace of Christ, the 
joy and comfort of Christ, His thankful trust in the 
Father’s love. We would some of us brace ourselves 
to bear some shadow of His experience of suffering, if 
it pleased God to lay it upon us, but to long for it is 
quite another thing. A bold, brave spirit must his 
be, who can pray and long to share the sufferings of 
Christ. Can we undeistand the feeling out of which 
this desire sprang ? And can we see the reiisonable- 
ncss of the desfre, and whether it is a desire that 
ought to be in us and cherished by us? Let us see. 

I. First, as to the feeling out of which this desire 
sprang ; if we can see that, we shall see the reason- 
ableness of it. And indeed it is very easy to see ; it 
ihines out and breaks out in all the words and writings 
of Paul. It was his intense and consuming love for 
Christ, a love reverent, worehipful, grateful, the love 
of one who felt that Christ had done evei^thing for 
him, and was more to him than all the gmrv of the 
world. At any moment he would not only have 
suffered anything, he would have died for tne love 
that he bore to Christ ; and he never lost it, as some 
of us do, it never abated in its lervour, it grew more 
and more intense as life w^ent on. 


And inasmuch as Christ was still reviled and 
mocked among men in the days of Paul, as He still 
grieved over the sins and follies of the sons of men, 
and still carried their sins upon His heaii:, we can 
understand how out of his vast love for the Lord, Paul 
longed for fellowship in His sufferings. 

II. Further, we can understand the longing of the 
Apostle, if we remember what caused the sufferings 
of Christ It was the sin and misery of the world ; 
and what he longed for was that he might feel to- 
wards the sin and miser \ of men as Christ felt to- 
wards it. We are not fit to deal with the sin of our 
fellow-men until we can share the feeling of Christ as 
He wept over Jerusalem. — Charles Brown, Light 
and Life, p. 63. 

THE POWER OP CHRIST’S RESURRECTION 

{For Easter) 

* That I may know Him, and the power of His resurrection. 

Phil. hi. io. 

The thought of the Resurrection is with us still, and 
what can be more appropriate for a few thoughts this 
morning than our text ? The power of His Resun*ec- 
tion ! What is that ? Who can fathom the depth 
of those mysterious words ? 

I. Power over Temptation and Sin. — The power 
of His Resurrection means a steady ris(» over tempta- 
tion and sin. In some parts of 1 Ing! ind on Easter 
Day they have a strange but beautiful superstition 
that the bright sun dances for very jo \ , and surely we 
may excuse that superstition when we i*emember that 
on Easter Day we begin to know soipething of the 
power of His Resurrection. 

II. Power over Conscience. — The Resurrection of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ has a wonderfid 
power over conscience. If Christ had died, and only 
died, we should have been grati f u) for tiie unparalleled 
sacrifice ; hut it would end there. There are many 
n]ien who would teach us and tell us that the chai- 
acter of Chi'ist was beautiful and sublime — that He 
was an Apostle, the flower of perfect humanity, and 
that there, suspended oh the cross, He represents to 
all ages a witness of all human goodness and sell- 
sacrifice. If Christy died upon the cross merely to 
exemplify human goodness, He has no power to heal 
our consciences, to give us lest and peace. The - 
surrectiou of Jesus Christ teaches us that the sacrific 
whicli w.-is made by the Lord on Calvary has been 
accepted by God, so that Jesus Christ did not merely 
die as the exemplar of all that was human and-good, 
He died there as the Passover offering for the sins of 
the world ; and so, when we stand before His open 
grave we see that this conscience of ours can be healed, 
because the sacrifice that Christ made upon Calvary 
has been accepted by God. The Resurrection is, as it 
were, the letter winch tells us that God is willing 
to forgive the post because the sacrifice of Jesus Christ 
has been accepted. 

III. A Life Worth Living. — There are some who 
talk in sombre tones about life being ‘short’. They 
say, ‘ I am weary to-night, and I feel that toy life will 
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•oon be at an end'. Again, when people become 
very old they feel that they are in the way of 
other people. These old people say, * I shall not 
be sorry when my time comes to go away'; but 
when the time does come they do not want to die, 
they are going to have a good struggle for life. 
But what is there in this world to live for if there 
is no resurrection or no salvation? When, how- 
ever, you realise that there is a resurrection, life 
is not hopeless ; then we see that life is worth 
living. 

IV. Even Life for Evermore. — This morning, 
look once again into the empty tomb of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ. He has risen from the dead. We have 
strange ideas n! death! We think of it in quite a 
wrong way ; but the resurrection shows us that death 
is a ph/xse of life, and not an abrupt close of life. 
Death is merely a passage, and we pass into the o'J 
world to live for ever and ever. In that other life 
there will be ample leisure. All the good we have 
sown in our hearts in this world will develop through 
the long davs of eternity. 'Fhere will be oy-and-bv 
a reunion of body, soul, and spirit, and our life will 
be carried on in that other world under conditions of 
perfection and glory. Do you remember in the story 
of the llesunection that we aie told there was an 
angel standing at the head of the place where the 
body of Jesus lay ? We are told that he was a young 
man, and what do we learn from that? Simply that 
angels must be hundreds and hundreds of years old, 
and yet he is spoken of as a ‘young man^ We learn 
from this fact that when we get to that other world 
we shall never grow old, or be weary, or carry about 
care ; but in that other world there will be youthful 
})erfection and an enthusiasm which will never be 
killed. 

Rister has a number of thoughts for each one of 
‘IS. Some of us lay flowers on the gi’aves of those 
who have been dear to us ; but our thoughts should 
not be sad — all the sadness should go when we think 
of the day of resurrection. 
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SPIRITUAL CONCENTRATION 
‘This one thing 1 do.* — P hil. iii. 13 . 

If it were asked what, under God*s grace, was the 
secret of St Paul's power — his power of writing, his 
power of preaching, his power of argument — I should 
not hesitate to say, concentmtion. He had singularly 
attained tlie habit of taking a distinct aim, and then 
making everything bear to that ‘one ' desired point 
No one is ever very great, very useful, very Jhappy, 
who has not this quality in his character. Let me 
strong! 3 here urge upon every one, as a general rule — 
espe. laily the young — to cultivate concentration. 
Have a work to do — know what it is — and do it 
Know your end, and keep to it Fix your aim steadily, 
and then bring your whole being to the attainment 
of that end. Decision is energy ; energy is power ; 
power is confidence ; and confidence is success. If 
you fail in anything, the probability is that it was 
not for want of ability, but simply because there was 
not sufficient ‘oneness' in your mind about it, and 
therefore not sufficient decision — which nothing but 
* oneness ' gives. Life, with most of us, loses its ‘ one- 
ness ' just because its aims are too many. 

I. The Supremacy of Christianity. — What a mere 
insignificance are all things else besides ! What else 
I do — how I dress, how I fare, how I eat, how I 
drink, how I get on, what people think of me, what 
this world is to me — what a mere trifle ! What is it 
compared for a single moment with my soul and my 
eternity, the gospel of my salvation, the consent of 
God to all I ask and all I have, and that judgment 
to which I am to be summoned ? Yet, are men living 
— are you living — as if these things were so ? Helicon 
takes its place, and where ? It ranges one in a 
hundred, one in ten, one in two. And where is its 
place ? What is it ? A very quiet, commonplace 
thing, and very plain, very diluted, with a' great deal 
of routine in it. It has its decencies — and you are 
here. It has its propei-ties — and you are here. It 
has its degrees of interest and feeling. But if you 
measure by earnestness, and compare the intensity 
we put into religion with the intensity we throw 
into other things, is it one in two, is it one in ten, is 
it one in a hundred ? 

II. The Work of Grace in a Man's Heart should 
be the Happiest of all Things. -^It is the only thing 
that ever gives to man any real satisfaction in the 
world. It gives peace ; and in this sense it is easy 
and light It Incomes easy and light by the joyous 
ness of that elastic spirit which bears man up. But 
to get this heart of ours — this dull, stubborn, wicked 
heaii;, changed, and to love God, and to please God, ' 
and to get 10 heaven, is very hard work. And unless 
you go to it intently, and embraci ugly, and determ n- 
ate'y, you will not do it I know it is the woi k of 
the Holy Gliost in a man, without which no man can 
desire or take one step. But, nevertheless, to be a 
Christian is a hard work. It demands all a man's 
power — his intellect, his memory, his judgment, his 
affections, his courage. It will tax them to the utter^ 
most. It is a struggle and a battle ; and at the veiy 
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best it has to be fought not only in the visible, but 
invisible world. It is a work not to be done in a given 
period, but a work life-long. All other enterprises — 
the approbation of the world, the achievements of in- 
struction, the accumulation of business — are nothing 
in compai*isoit with it, ‘ITie kingdom of heaven 
suffereth violence, and the violent take it by force.’ 
* Many shall seek to enter in, and shall not be able.’ 
It is (lone by whole-hear edness. It is only done by 
positive striving, by that s|)irit which goes to it 
nonouringly, reserv^ly, as to the highest work that 
is ever given man to do. ^This one thing I do.’ 

III. Qod Must See His own Reflection in Your 
Soul. — Now, God is ‘ one *. God was ‘ one ’ when He 
Cfime to the gi^at work ot your salvation. The 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, in all their 
threefold office. He brought His whole power, His 
whole love. His whole wisdom, Hk whole justice, to 
ertect your redemption. Therefoi'e, God must see 
the ‘ oneness ’ of the way in which you deal with your 
redemption. 

Phil. hi. 13. 

Miss Carouke Fox gives the following note of a con- 
versation with Sterling. ‘ Thorwald>€n was one of the 
greatest geniuses ancl clearest intellects in Europe. 
When engaged over his Vulcan, one of his friends said 
to him, ‘‘Now, you must be satisfied with this pro- 
duction ”. “Alas,” said the artist, “ I am.” “ Why 
should you regret it?”a'>.‘ ed his friend. “Bectause 
I must lie going down-hill when I find my works 
equal to my aspirations.” ’ 

‘ An ingenious artist of our own time,* says Hazlitt 
(Table-Talk, ‘On the Past and Future ’), ‘has been 
heard to declare that if ever the Devil got him into 
his clutches, he would set him to copy his own picturea 
I'lms the secure self-coin placeut retrospect to what is 
done is nothing, while the anxious, uneeisy looking 
forward to what is to come is everything. We are 
afraid to dwell on the past, lest it sliould retard our 
future progress ; the indulgence of ease is fatal to 
excellence.* 

RsFBiiBNcaf. — III. 13. — H. H. Henson, Godly Union and 
Concordf p. 30. G. H. Morrison, Scottish Review, vol. ii. p. 
26. P. Wyatt, Christian World Puljrit, vol. xlvi. p. 342, 
T. F, Crosse, p. 193. J. II. Jellett, The Elder Son, pp. 

278, 291. J. M. Neale, Sermons for the Church Year, vol. 
li. p. 180. R. Flint, Sermone and Addresses, p. 123. H, C. 
Beeching, Church Family Newspaper, vol. xiv. p. 112. F. £, 
Gardiner, xbuL vol. zv. p. 112, 


If you carefully consider the chapter, you will discover 
the thought connection which the Apostle has in his 
mincL He has been telling the Philippians what he 
has sacrificed for the sake of the knowledge of Je^sus 
Christ But now he is able to say : Whatever pangs 
I then endured, however my heart may then have 
bled for the past, now I stand above it I have 
forgotten it And so he implies that for the Philip- 
pian converts also the same criterion holds good. 
And we also must apply the criterion to oui*selves. 
Has that from which we have escaped any power 
now to make us halt on our way ? If we can stand 
this test then we have attained to a strength and 
power of Christian life which is called in the New 
Testament Christian perfection. 

II. Christian perfection according to the Apostle 
reaches forth into a higher goal in the future. There 
are some people that define Christian perfection in 
this life as a rounded and complete thing, as the 
reaching of the goal ; the very thing Paul declared 
he had not attained. Such a conception must of 
necessity lead to self-complacency, and close the vision 
of a higher goal in the present life. But that is not 
the meaning of this pa.ssage. According to Paul, as 
many as be perfect have the vision of a far away 
goal. Christian perlection, according to this criterion, 
is that stage oi life that reiilises most intensely its 
imperfection. Observe that this attitude involves a 
certainty of mind with respect to future glory. No 
man ever did well in the present if he had no vision 
of the future. 

III. We note that Christian j>erfecti()n recognises 
its ground, its goal, and its inspiration in Jesus 
Christ ‘ I press toward the mark for the prize of 
the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.’ (1) ‘In 
Christ Jesus.’ The Apostle knows of nothing beyond 
that limit (2) ‘The high calling.* ‘The high call- 
ing * is called in the Epistle to the Hebrews ‘the 
hemenly calling The phrase implies that this call- 
ing comes from, and leads to, the highest sphere to 
which man can attain. (8) Then the passage leads 
us in the last place to the Christian anticipation of 
A perfected life in a fuller and completer sense, when 
the goal shall be reached, and the prize shall be 
obtained. — J ohn Thomas, Myrtle Street Pulpit, voL 
III. p. 198. 

POROETTINQ THE THINQS BEHIND 

Phil. hi. 13, 14. 


PERFECT BUT NOT PERFECTED 

• Brethren, I count not to have apprehended ; but this 

one thine I do, forgetting those things which are behind, 
and reading forth unto those things which are before, 1 
press toward the mark for the prize of the high calling of 
God in Christ Jes s.*— Phil. hi. 13, 14. 

Let u8 examine the elements that constitute the 
criterion of Christian perfection as here laid down. 

I. First of all, Christian perfection has done with 
the past, ‘ Forgetting those things which are behind 
What does the Apostle mean by forgetting the past ? 


To apprehend is to lay hold of ; and what is that of 
which St. Paul does not account himself to have laid 
hdid of? He that had been so tried by temntationsi 
he that had so suffered for the name of Cnrist, he 
that had laboured more abundantly than the rest of 
the Apostles, even he did not feel that be had done 
enougn for his own salvation. 

L ‘ Forgetting the things that are behind. ’ We 
have fallen into sin, again and again and again, when,, 
we thought to do ^ood. As the same St Paul says^ 
evil was present with ua What then ? We are to 
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' forget all that, so far as it may discourage us ; we 
are to keep it out of our sight, so far as it may 
hinder us from running with patience the race that is 
set before us. What should we say to any general, 
who, when speaking to his men, were to say, ‘Re- 
member, soldiers, that you were beaten at such a 
time, that you lost courage at such a time, that the 
enemy stole a march upon you at such a time ? * 
Would he not rather say, ‘Remember, soldiers, that 
then you conquered, that then you did such and 
such a valiant action, that then your praise was in 
all mouths ? * And if they had suffered a great defeat, 
he would say, ‘ It is true that at such a time you 
failed, but then thei-e were such and such reasons for 
it ; we have put all that to rights ; and now we shall 
go on in the certain assurance of victory 

IL But those words of St •Paul’s ore true in 
another sense. That of which I have already sp ;ken 
rather belongs to God’s tiiie 8(*rvants, who may fall 
sometimes, but who are fighting His battles still. 
This is for those who are idle, wlio are careless, who 
think that heave n may be gained with less than all 
their heart and all their strength. ‘ Why am I 
always to be strugj,ling? I remember when I was 
much worse than I am now. I have done a great 
deal. I have done enough. You cannot expect me 
always to be trying, always to be persevering.’ And 
I should answer, ‘But I do expect you to be always 
trying. But you must persevere to the end. Foiget 
everything that you have done. Now l)ogin anew. 
As they say, make a fresh start. Imagine that this 
were the very beginning of your Christian life. Set out 
again and try as hard as if you had never tried before.* 
III. ‘ I press towards the mark.’ The great mark, 
the one mark, the mark which we always ought to 
have before our eyes, the prize to which we are called. 
Ought not we who really believe that there is 
such a kingdom, that there is such a crown, that 
there are such comjmnions, that there is such a re- 
ward, to be ashamed that wo care for the little 
troubles and vexations of this world? Ought not 
anyone who is going home to be ashamed if he made 
much of the troubles of the journey, heat, or dust, or 
crowd ? — J. M. Neale, Sermons in Sackville College 
Chapel, voL ii. p. 163. i 


THE MARKS OP A CHRISTIAN 

Phil, iil 13, 14. 

I WISH to enumerate some of the marks of Christian 
progress. 

I. Faith. — ‘ We live,’ says Wordsworth, ‘by hope, 
by admiration, and by leva’ We also live by faith ; 
but faith without hope, admiration, and love would 
be nothing more than a cold coipse. 

IL Self-sacrifice. — The value of our faith is 
measui'ed by our self-sacrifice. Tlu^ mark of Christian 
progress is seen not only in what it takes up but what 
It ^ves up. 

HI. ,Self-contfoL — Remember the power for good 


or evil of the tongue. — Chufeh Family Newspaper, 
vol. XIV. p. 464. 

llEFERENf;i-a}.~-lII. 13, 14. — R. Flint, SerTTions and Addrestet, 
p. 1. J. G. Greeiihough, Christian World Pvlpit, voL Ivii. p. 
92. H. P. Liddon, Sermons on Some Words of 8t, Paul, p. 246. 
H. S. Seekings, Preacher's Magazine, vol. xvii. p. 466 . ^ J. A. 
Alexander, The Gospel of J esusf, Christ, p. 371. A. Maclaren, 
The Wearied Christ, p. 158. H. P. Liddon, University Ser^ 
mons, p. 28. J. M. Neale, Readings for the Aged (3rd Seriet), 
p. 218. C. D. Bell, The Saintly Calling, p. 183. J. J. Blunt, 
Plain Sermons (3rd Series), p. 129. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
xix. Wo. 1114. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scriptv/re — 
Philippians, p. 359. 111. 14. — B. J. Snell, The All- Enfolding 

Love, p. 49. J. W. Boulding, Sermons, p. 41. R. Allen, 
The Words of Christ, p. 285. III. 15. — Archbishop Maclagan, 
Clirulian Wofld Pulpit, vol. liv. p. 216. A. Maclaren, Ex- 
positions of Holy Scripture — Philippians, p. 309. III. 15, 
16. — J. H. Jowett, The High Calling, p. 137. III. 16. — A. 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — Philippiam, p. 381. 
IIL 17. — T. F. Crosse, /Smyiorw (2nd Series), p. 122. III. 17- 
19. — J. H. Jowett, The High Calling, p. 143; Expositor {<dih 
Series), voL ii. p. 259. 

Phil, iil 18. 

The artist, except when he rises to the height of a 
Blake, does not get beyond irritation and annoyance ; 
the philosopher smites them with cold sarcasm ; the 
moralist, ov he whom in the narrower sense we call 
religious, assails them by turns with solemn denuncia- 
tion and pathetic entreaty. This last alone, when it 
crosses his mind, and he realises for a moment what 
is to him so incredible, that there are those "^ho 
‘mind earthly things,’ says it * even weeping 
John Seeley, Natural Keligion (pt ir. ch. i). 

References. — III. 18. — H. Melvill, Penny Puljit, No. 
1691, p. 567. III. 18, 19. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. ii. No, 
102 , and vol. xliv. No. 2653. J. Keble, Sermons for the 
Sundays After Trinity, p. 352. III. 19, — J. Keble, Sermons 
for the Sundays After Trinity, p. 363, Expositor (4tb Series), 
vol. i. pp. 24, 35, 13B, 210 ; ibid. vol. ii. pp.^, 295, 382 ; 
ibid. (6tb Series), vol. ix. p. 190. 

HEAVEN 

* For our conversation is in heaven, from whence also we look 
for the Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ '—Phil. hi. 20. 

What is heaven? That is a question to which the 
Church can give a partial, though as yet neccssai ily 
an incomplete, answer. It is manifest that the 
Church must depend upon the revelation of her 
Divine Founder Himself. For heaven li^ beyond 
the range of human intuitions or discoveries. ‘ No 
man hath seen God at any time ; ’ and no man hath 
seen heaven. 

I. We turn, then, to the words of Jesus Christ. 
And here it is important to remark that, when He 
spoke oF heaven. He was careful to use such language 
as is figurative or analogical. It is impossible in 
human words to give an exact account of a super- 
natural existence. Yet human words must be em- 
ployed, and such as will convey the best idea which 
the audience is capable of apprehending. The words 
of our Lord relating to heaven need to be accepted 
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under the limiting condition that ‘ eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heaixl, neither have entered into the heart of 
man ' the things of heaven ; and that revelation of 
them is not literal, but spiritual. But while it is ti*ue 
that our Lords words respecting heaven must be 
regarded as adumbrations of an inexpressible and in- 
conceivable reality, it is not impossible to draw cer- 
tain inferences from His teaching and from His life. 

(1) Thps He taught, beyond doubt, the existence 
of heaven. He did not prove it; He took it for 
granted. To Him, as to all who have learnt the 
secret of the Gospel, the life of earth is the shadow, 
the life of heaven is the substance ; the one is trans- 
ient, the other is real, enduring, absolute, true. 

(2) Jesus Christ then taught the reality of heaven ; 
and, in His teaching. He spoke of it with complete 
knowledge, with complete certainty. He professed 
and claimed to know all about heaven. As being 
the Son of God, as having descended to earth from 
God, He could, if He would, afford to m mkind a 
full revelation of the celestial city, wherein His 
Father dwelt. * No man hath seen God at any time ; 
the only Begotten Son, which is in the bo.som of 
the Father, He hath declared Him.* This is the sub- 
stance of His revelation. 

(3) Whether it was His will or not to reveal the 
character of heaven, lie declared explicitly that it 
was within His power to reveal it. * In My Father’s 
house are many man ions. If it were not so, I 
would have told you. I go to prepare a place for 

ou.* It is remarkable, then, that our Lord should 

ave observed in all His teaching so great a reticence 
in speaking of heaven. Heaven was clearly one of 
those subjects upon which it was impossible for Him 
to tell, as a Man to men, all He knew. 

(4) There is, however, a manifest intention not to 
exaggerate the awfulness of the invisible world. It 
paay be said of Jesus Christ that, while He laid a 
powerful emphasis on the reality and significance of 
that world. He intended it to l>e a hope, a solace, a 
motive to holine.ss, and not to exercise a paralysing in- 
fluence upon human action, as was the case in the year 
A, n. 1000, when the anticipation of the world’s end as 
imminent impoverished and impaired human action. 
The will of God is that we should prepare ourselves 
in this life for the next, not that we should sacrifice 
this life and its endeavoiire as though they were prac- 
tically worthless. 

II. Among the lessons of Christ’s teaching upon 
heaven there ai*e two which seem to stand out in 
relief — He taught that the enjoyment of the heavenly 
life depended upon character and conduct in this 
life ; and also, that the access to the heavenly life 
lay in the method and revelation of His hid Gospel. 
It is not in man to merit heaven. 

III. Heaven is not a place, or a pei*iod, but a state. 
Is it possible to understand that existence? The 
soul of man is the seat of personality or identity ; 
and it is the soul which is immortal and enters 
heaven. But, if we know what it is that is immortal, 
we faaay hope to know what it is that the immortal 


being is capable of being or doing. The intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual faculties of man continue eter- 
nally. No merely negative conception of heaven can 
be just. To regard it simply as a state of immunity 
from sin and sorrow and suffering is to mistake its 
character altogether. The death of saints is an 
emancipation from limiting conditions. It is a pro- 
gress and exaltation. It is the entrance into a sub- 
lime existence, into the perfect state and ))erfect 
exercise of the intellectual, moi’al, and spiritual facul- 
ties — in a word, into heaven. 

IV. It is asked by many an anxious, yearning heart 
if they who have known and loved on earth will re- 
gain such mutual knowledge in eternity ? Can it be 
doubted that this knowledge will be theirs? ( Con- 
tinuity, it has been said, is by death broken ; identity 
remains ; personality survives the grave. And if it 
be so, then it may be permitted to hope — nay, indeed, 
to believe intensely — that in heaven we shall enjoy 
the society of those who have been nearest and dear- 
est upon earth. We shall know them, and they u». 
We shall live with them in full and free communion ; 
we shall participate in their joy, their gratitude, 
their adoration ; the saddest of all earthly fears, the 
fear of separation, will be wanting. There will be no 
more parting for ever. — Bishop Welldon. 

THE EARTHLY AND THE HEAVENLY 
CITIZENSHIP 

* Our conversation is in heaven.*— Phil. ni. aa 
‘ CoNVEKSATiON ’ in this passage, as indeed the Revised 
Version shows, means ‘citizenship'; and so to take 
it is the only way of entering fully into the strong 
and solemn purport of St. Paul’s words. For he knew 
what citizenship was. He was himself, as he says, ‘ a 
citizen of no mean city,’ but not of Tarsus only ; he 
was a citizen of the Roman Empire, the greatest con- 
federation of races and peoples which the world had 
ever known until the British Empire attained its 
pre-eminent position ; he was the inheritor of an 
imperial franchise so august that an English states- 
man, speaking on a memorable occasion in the House 
of Commons, could find no better emblem of the 
safety and the dignity guaranteed to all subjects of 
the late Queen by their British citizenship than the 
ancient phrase consecrated to the ears and the hearts 
of all citizens of Rome, Civia Romanua Sum, 

1. The Christian possesses a double franchise — a 
franchise of earth, and a franchise of heaven. But 
these are not incompatible, nor even 8ep6urable. St 
Paul knows nothing of the modem conventional dis- 
tinction between the secular and the sacred sides of 
human life. In his eyes the State may be less sacred, 
but it is not less truly sacred, than the Church. He 
would almost as soon allow that the State has no 
concern with ||iligion as that the Church has no con- 
cern with civii^uty or social reform. Whatever may 
be the equital^ ojWtion of different religious bodies 
living side bv the same political community, 

it would, I tfiink, seem to him a paradox to maintain 
that, at a time when the State is interested, as it 
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never was before, in the amelioration of the physical 
and moral conditions under wlii'ch the mass of the 
pe pie, in the ;:reat cities especially, live, it should 
deliberately discard the most efficacious and energetic 
of all motives to philanthropy — religion, or the love 
of God, which is the one unfailing warrant for the 
love of man. 

II. A good citizen and still more a good Christian, 
is not two beings, but one. There is no possibility 
of dividing his life into water-tight compartments. 
He is not a religious man in church and an irreligious 
man Outside. He cannot be honourable in public 
life if in private he is fraudulent or untrustworthy. 
It is for this reason that the people have been led in 
recent years by a sound and sure instinct to demand 
of their public men throughout the constituencies an 
obedience to those moral laws upon which all societies 
and communities ultimately aepend. They Lave 
silently argued that a statesman or a politician cannot 
make a worse beginning of elevating his fellow -citizens 
than by debasing himself. Men are tempted to essay 
the task of making others l)ett(‘r ; but the one infal- 
lible service which they can render the State is to 
make themselves better. Political schools, parties, 
administrations, cabinets, rise and fall, and it is often 
difficult to appraise the good or the evil they have 
done ; but there is no one, not the poorest or hum- 
blest citizen, who may not, if he will, enrich the 
State with the treasure which is most enduring and 
ennobling — his own sincere, honest, upright, virtuous 
Christian life. 

III. We all need to be raised day by day, in 
thought and character, from the citizenship of earth 
to the citizenship of heaven. We need to live more 
and more not as worldly men and women, whose souls 
are bounded by the range of mere temporal and ter- 
restrial aspirations, but as the citizens of an eternal 
commonwealth, the sons and daughters of the Lord 
xVlmighty, redeemed and consecrated by the Passion 
of the Saviour Jesus Christ. So, but so only, shall 
we live on earth the life of heaven ; so shall we lilt 
the society in which we move to ourselves, by lifting 
oui’selves to God. 

TUB CHURCH AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 

* Our citizenship is in heaven.'— P hil. hi. 20. 

Among all the changes which have come over religious 
and theological teaching within living memory none 
seems to me so momentous as the acUte secularising of 
the Christian hope, as shown by the practical disap- 
pearance of ‘ the other world ' from the sermons and 
writings of those who are most in touch with the 
thoughts and aspirations of our contemporaries. 
You may look through a whole book of modern 
sermons and find hardly a reference to what used to 
be called the Four Last Things, except perhaps in a 
rhetorical peroration at the end of a discoui*se. The 
modem clergyman certainly need not be afraid of 
bjdng nicknamed a ‘ Sky-pilot ^ The New Jerusalem 
^hiSi fills his thoughts is a revolutionised London. 


As for the old appeals to hopes and fears beyond the 
grave — the scheme oC government by rewards and 
punishments on which Ilishop Butler dilates — they 
are gone. Our generation will not listen to them. 
* Give us something to help us here and now,’ is the 
cry. ‘ Tell us how to remedy social evils, and especi- 
ally how to reduce the amount of physical suffering. 
Show us hoW' the toiling masses may be made more 
comfortable. Listen to what the working-man is say- 
ing, and you will find that he wants no cheques upon 
the IwAk of heaven. No ; he is saying, like Jacob, ‘ If 
God will keep mo in this way that I go, and will give 
me bread to eat and raiment to put on, then shall the 
Lord be my God ’. Show the poor fellow that this 
is exactly what the Church wishes to do for him ; ex- 
plain to him that now at last, after eighteen centuries, 
we are beginning to understand what Christianity 
really means — that it is an engine of social refonn, a 
crusade against unfair distribution : and the Church 
may yet justify her existence.’ 

I. Now, whether you sympathise with this sort of 
language or not, you must admit that the change is 
a momentous one. The Gospel has never been so 
preached before. From the time of the fii'st inartyrs 
to our own day the Christian has always felt that this 
world is not his home. His eyes have been fixed on 
the cui*tain which hangs between us and the .Beyond, 
through which, as he believed, stream forth broken 
rays of a purer light than ever came from the sun. 
In all the changes and chances of mortal life he has 
looked for the city that hath foundations, whose 
builder and maker is God. He has enriched his 
mental pictures of this glorious home with all the 
fairest and noblest images that he could find in the 
world of time and sj>ace, and he has prayed evei’y day 
that he may at last be admitted to the never-ending 
companionship of saints and angels in that eternal 
world, and to the beatific vision of God Himself, 
Whom those only can see who have been made like 
Him in holiness. And along with these hopis he has 
been haunted by the horror of per|)etual exile from 
the presence of God — a doom so dreadful that not 
even by recalling all the ingenuities of human cruelty 
can we reali'^e one tithe of the suffering that the soul 
must endure when it knows what it has lost. How- 
ever pictunal, the eternal world has been hitherto for 
Christians the real world. 

I I. What was the message of Jesus Christ to man- 
kind ? How did he judge human life, and how 
would He have us judge it ? We have been told to 
distinguish between judgments of fact and judgments 
of value. The two cannot, indeed, be held apart, for 
a fact which has no vklue is not even a fact, but an 
uni’elated and meaningless accident, if such a thing 
were possible, and assuredly that which has no exist- 
ence has also no value. But the distinction is some- 
times useful, and we may apply it here by saying that 
the revelation of Jesus Chnst was a revaluation of 
human life based on certain eternal objective facts. 
The essence of Christianity is a fransvafuation of all 
values in the light of our Divine sonship and heavenly 
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citizenship. The first Christians were accused of 
turning the world upside down ; and this is just what 
the teaching of Christ does, if the average man sees 
the worJd right side up. Tlie things that are seen 
are temporal, fugitive, relatively unreal ; the things 
that are not seen are eternal, real in their changeless 
activity and inexhaustible fulness of meaning. Our 
Saviour lived Himself in the presence of these time- 
less realities ; He was ‘ in heaven,* as St. John seems 
to say, even after He ‘ came down to earth ; He 
communed continually with His Heavenly Father ; 
every joy was for Him a thanksgiving, every wish a 
prayer. And, so living. He knew that the only thing 
that matters in this world is the life or soul, which is 
here on its trial, passing through its earthly pilgrim- 
age towards weal or woe. 

III. Jesus Christ’s standard of value — His trans- 
Valuation of all values in the light of our Divine son- 
ship and heavenly citizenship — is the standard for 
all Christians. Give yourselves time to think and 
pray. Ask Grod to show you what things are really 
valuable and worth sb*iving for, and what things are 
not. Bring your whole scheme of life into His 
presence. *Tiy hard and earnestly to make the eternal 
world real to you. It will never be real to you unless 
you try hard to see it. The spiritual eye needs 
training and exercise as much as the physical organ. 
Creatures who live in the dark end t)y losing their 
eyes. And do not live softly. Luxury is bad from 
every poirft of view. Leam to endure hardness as 
good soldiers of Jesus Christ The cross has to be 
Dome by all of us, and, believe me, it is only the 
thought of our heavenly home, where Christ has gone 
before to prepare a place for us, that can make that 
yoke easy ana that burden light — W. R, Inge, The 
OuardiaTiy 18th Nov. 1908. 

THE HEAVENLY CITIZENSHIP ^ 

* For our conversation is in heaven ; from whence also we look 
for the Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ ; Who shall chang^e 
our vile body, that it may be fashioned like unto His 
glorious body, according to the working whereby He is 
able even to subdue all things unto Himself.’ — Phil. 

III. so, 2X. 

Thebe are many important truths which concern us 
all contained in these woixls of St. Paul. Just notice 
what we have in these words. 

, 1. Heaven is where Christ is. — First it is implied 
tnat there ia a heaven, ‘ for our conversation is in 
heaven’. It is clearly stated that Christ dwells in 
that heaven, wherever it may be. It may be, as the 
scientists tell us, above or helow ; but wherever it is 
these words plainly state that Christ is there. This 
Apostle tells us we aie to look for Him from heaven. 
That was what St. Paul said to the Philippians — if 
he were here he would say the same to you, he would 
say we are to look for Jesus Christ fix)m neavea You 
know whether in your daily life, in your work and 
play as Christian men and women, you are looking 
for the Lord Jesus Christ from heavea 

II. The Purpose of our Looking. — And then we 
are told in the words of the text what is the purpose 


of our looking for Him. When We look for a person 
we expect him to come to us, and so, if the Philippians 
were looking for the Lord Jesus Christ, they would 
have a certain purpose in view. The purpose is stated 
here. It is to cban^ our vile or worthless bodies, 
our poor corruptible bodies, of which St Paul spoke 
in 1 Corinthians xv. It is to change these bodies of 
GUI’S, or transform them so as to alter their character 
altogether, not to take away their identity, but to 
make a real chan^ — a change that will make them 
like unto the glorious body of our Lord. His glori- 
ous l>ody is His resurrecteq body. • 

III. The Power of His Appearing. — Then we are 
told of the power which is one of the most important 
points in this passage, ‘The working whereby He is 
able even to subdue all things unto Himself*. Now 
take this passage in connection with what we read in 
1 Corinthians xv., where we are told that the last 
enemy that shall be destroyed is death, so that when 
we talk of death, or when we pass a cemetery or plac^e 
where the dead are laid, we should be very solemn 
indeed. I take it that by the last enemy is also 
meant the worst enemy, and I think you will allagi-ee 
that death is an awful enemy indeed. He levels all, 
whatever their class onay be — the statesman, the 
philanthropist, the ac:tor, the sailor, the soldier. 

‘ Then cometh the end, when He shall have delivered 
up the kingdom to God, even the Father ; when He 
shall have put down all rule and all authority, and 
power.’ There shall be no more grief ing, no more 
crying ; both God and the Lamb shall be in that new 
place which is created for us after the enemies are 
destroyed, and * His servants shall serve Him ’. There 
shall he no light needed there, the Lord God giveth 
them light, and they shall reign for ever ana ever. 
There is to be a new state of thinp. It is that men 
shall be so spiritualised in some maiwellous way — • 
filled with the Spirit of God, filled even more deeply 
than the Apostles were on the day of Pentecost Man 
will receive his life from God Himself, because his 
life will be the new life of Jesus Christ flowing into 
all the redeemed, and they will be united by Him to 
God the Father. In this thought death loseth its 
bitterness, for sin is destroyed, so that it will never 
be possible for another fall of man to take place, 
liecause there will be no more possibility of sin, no 
more temptations, none of those trials to ^vhich man 
is subjected in this pr^nt world Man’s vile body 
shall oe assimilated to the body of Jesus Christ by an 
irresistible power. 

And the purpose of all this is that God may be all 
in aU. God the Father is to predominate ; and so we 
can see that the manhood or womanhoc^ that we 
^ssess in this world will all be subjected to Gk>d the 
rather. And can we wish it to be subjected to any- 
one else ? Can you desire anyone to have perfeirt 
power over you except that God Who has made you, 
that God Who take^ care of you and loves you, and 
Who has assigned you a place in this world, and 
promised to have a place prepared for vou in heaven f 
Can you commit yourselves m life or death to anyone 
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with 8iich faith as to God the Father? May that 
God take care of us, ?Tiay He Who gave us existence 
here find us a far happier life hereafter, and bring us 
to that blessed place where Thrist Himself is, and 
where He shall be all in all. 

RKFtiiiBiVons. — III. 20. — Spur^ooii, Sermons, vol. viii. No. 
476. F. J. A. Hort, Village Sermons (2nd Scries), p. 149. 
J. B. Scott, Christian World Pulpii, vol. xlvi. p. 220. E. 
Bersier, Sermons in Paris, p. 255, R. F. Horton, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 273. J. J. Blunt, Plain Sermons 
(2nd Series), p. 132. W. M. Sinclair, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. liii. p. 181. Basil Wili»erforce, Christian World Pulpit^ 
vol. lift. p. 334. J. H. Jowett, The High Calling, p. 149, 
Ex^)o»itor {"lih Series), vol. v. p. 603. III. 20, 21.— Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xvii. No. 973; vol. xxxiii. No. 1959. F. D. 
Maurice, Sermons, vol. i. p. 236. Bishop Gore, Christian 
V World Pulpit, vol. liii. p. 400. R. W. Church, Village 
Sermons (3rd ^ries), p. 141. J. Bunting, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 
153. III. 21. — Bishop Creighton, Christian World P>Jpit, 
vol. liv. p. 307. Expositor (4th Series), vol. viii. p. 146 ; ihid. 
vol. X. p. 106 ; ibid, (6th Series), vol. i. p. 180 ; ihid, vol. ii. 
p. 136 ; Urid. (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 114. IV. 1. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xxxiii. No. 1969. J. H. Jowett, The High 
Galling, p. 160. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — 
PhUippians, p, 1. 

euoDia and syntyche 

* 1 beseech Euodia, and beseech Syntyche, that they be of one 

mind in the Lord.'— Phil. iv. 2. 

This is a dual biography in a nutshell. These 
persons are nowhere else referred to. The outline 
IS faint enough ; yet on thoughtful consideration it 
reveals not a few interesting facts. 

I. The persons here mentioned were women. They 
were membera of the Philippian Church, which is 
often spoken of as a * woman’s church \ It is fre- 
quently said by way of criticism that two-thirds of 
the members of the entire Christian Church are of 
the gentler sex. But shall the fact be regaided os 
a reflection on the character of the church ? Before 
we leap to that conclusion, let us yoke with it 
another fact ; to wit, seven-eighths of the inmate! of 
our prisons and penitentiaries are men. A fair 
d^cUiction from both these premises can place no dis- 
credit upon the Church for her preponderance of 
female membership. Indeed, it speaks eloquently 
for her thoughtfulness and purity of character. 

II. We are given to understand that Euodia and 
Syntyche were good women. There is much in a 
name. Euodia means * fragrance * ; Syntyche means 

* happiness We are informed that they were 

* labourers in the Gospel We have a further in- 
timation as to the character of Euodia and Syntyche 
in the statement that their names were wrjtten ^ in 
the Book of Life 

III. These good ^vonjen were not of one mind. . 

IV. The quarrel was about a tiifle. We infer this 
from the fact that Paul asked for no investigation of 
their case. Indeed, the whole affair would appear to 
have been much ado about nothing. It may have 
originated in a bit of gossip, a flash of temper, or an 
in^vertent word. Is it not true that most dis- 
agreements have a slight origin ? We should And it 
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difficult to account for most of our likes and dislikes ; 
and as for our bitter disagreements, it would be quite 
impossible to justify them. 

V. It would appear that both women were to 
blame. This may be infened from their having an 
equal interest in the message : ‘ I beseech Euodia, 
and beseech Syntyche'. It takes two to make a 
quarrel. 

VI. The results of this quarrel were far-reaching. 
It has come down through nineteen hundred years. 

Vll We do not know that Euodia and Syntyche 
were ever reconciled on earth. The women who were 
parties to this Philippian cjuarrel are generic types. 
And the practical application is plain. ^If there are 
bitternesses to be healed or differences to compose, let 
us not wait until the shadows enfold us. — D. J, 
Burreu., The Gospel of Certainty, p. 73. 

Phil. iv. 2. 

* It has been justly observed,* says Dr. Johnson in 
The Rambler (99), ‘ that discord genci ally operates 
in little things ; it is inflamed to its utmost vehemence 
by contt ariety of tests, oftener than of principles.' 

Rbphrenoes. — IV. 2 . — Expositor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 46. 
IV. 2, 3. — J. H. Jowett, The High Galling, p. 162. 

‘ Whose names are in th«^ Book of Life. —Phil. iv. 3. 

In his Specimen Days in America, describing the 
cases of the soldiers he visited in hospital during the 
Civil War, Walt Whitman writes : ' No formal 
general’.s report, nor book in ‘library, nor column in 
the paper, embalms the bravest, north or south, east 
or west. Unnamed, unknown, remain and'^ still re- 
main, the bravest soldiers.* 

Rbkerbnobs.— IV. 3.— S. K. Hocking, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlvii. p. 102. J. G. Greonhough, ihid, vol. liii. 
p. 264. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 8criptvre--’Philifr 
pians, p. 11. 

Phil. iv. 4. 

Dr. Marcus Dods wrote at the age of twenty-six to 
his sister Marcia : ‘ If you are going to send texts 
ril send you one that will last you all the year 
and more — ')(aCp€T€ iv Kvpitp irdvrore’ waXiv ipoa, 
^alpere, Rejoice in the Lord always; again I wy, 
rejoice : then notice the connections on to the end 
of the paragraph *, — Early Letters, p, 166 (see 
also p. 267). 

EQUANIMITY 

{Christmas) 

• Rejoice in the Lord alway, and again I say, Rejoice.’ — P mil. 

IV. 4. 

In other parts of Scripture the prospect of Christ's 
coming U made a reason for solemn fear and awe, 
and a call for watching and prayer, but in the verses 
connected with the text a distinct view of the Chris- 
tian character is set before us, and distinct duties 
urged on us. ‘ The Lord is at hand,* and what then ? 
—why, if so, we must * rejoice in the Lord ' ; we must 
be conspicuous for * moderation ' ; we must be ‘ careful 
for nothing* ; we must seek from God's bounty, and 
not from man, whatever we need ; we must abound 
in * thanksgiving * ; and we must cherish, or rather 
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we must pray for, and we shall receive from above, ‘ The work of righteousness shall be peace ; and the 
‘ the peace of God which passeth all understanding,' effect of righteousness, quietness ana assurance for 
to * keep our hearts and minds through Christ Jesus', ever. And My people shall dwell in a peaceable 
Now this is a view of the Christian character de- habitation, and in sure dwellings, and in quiet rest- 
finite and complete enough to admit of commenting ing f)l?ues.' 

on, and it may be useful to show that the thought ‘ But this I say, brethren, the time is short' What 
of Christ's coming not only leads, to fear, but to a inatU rs it what we eat, what we drink, how we are 
calm and cheerful frame of mind. clothed, where we lodge, what is thought ot us, what 

I. Nothing perhaps is more remarkable than that becomes of us, since we are not at home ? It is felt 
an Apostle — a man of toil and blood, a man com- every day, even as regards this world, that when we 
bating with powers unseen, and a spectacle for men leave home for a while we are unsettled. This, then, 
and Angels, and much more that St Paul, a man is the kind of feeling which a belief in Christ's 
whose natural temper was so zealous, so severe, and coming will create within us. It is not worth while 
so vehement-jl say, nothing is more striking and establishing oui-selves here; it is not worth while 
significant than that St. Paul should have given us spending time and thought on such an object We 
this view of what a Christian should be. It would shall haidly have got settled when we shall have to 
be nothing wonderful, it is nothing wonderful, that move. 

writers in a day like this should speak of peace, quiet, ‘ Be careful for nothing,' St Paul says, or, as St 
sobriety, and cheerfulness, as being the tone of mind Peter, ‘ casting all your care upon Him,' or, as He 
that becomes a Christian; but considering that St Himself, * Take no thought ' or care ‘ for the morrow, 
Paul was by birth a Jew, and by education a Pharisee ; for the morrow will take thought for the things of 
that he wrote at a time when, if at any time, Chris- itself*. This of course is the state of mind which is 
tians were in lively and incessant agitation of mind ; directly consecpient on the belief, that ‘the Lord is 
when persecution and rumoui’s of persecution at hand '. Who would care for any loss or gain to- 
abounded ; when all things seemed in commotion day, if he knew for certain that Christ would show 
around them ; when there was nothing fixed ; when Himself to-morrow? no one. Well, then, the true 
there were no churches to soothe them, no coui*se of Christian feels, as he would feel, did he know for 
worship to sober them, no homes to refresh them ; certain that Christ would be here to-monow. 
and, again, considering that the Gospel is full of high III. The Christian has a deep, silent, hidden peace, 
and noble, and what may be called even romantic, which the world sees not, — like some well in a retired 
principles and motives, and deep mysteries ; and, and shady place, difficult of access. He is the greater 
further, corisidering the very topic which the Apostle part of his time by himself, and when he is in solitude, 
combines with his admonitions is that awful subject, that is his real shite. What he is when left to him- 
the coming of Christ; it is well worthy of notice self and to his God, that is his true life. He can 
that, in such a time, under such a covenant, and with bear himself; he can (as it were) joy in hinjself, for 
such a prospect, he should draw a picture of the it is the grace of God within him, it is the prrsenee 
Christian character as free from excitement and of the Eternal Comforter, in which he joys. He can 
effort, as full of repose, as still and as equable, as if bear, he finds it pleasant, to be with himself at all 
the great Apostle wrote in some monastery of the times, — ‘ never less alone than when alone '. He can 
desert or some country parsonage. Here surely is lay his head on his pillow at night, and own in God's 
the finger of God ; hcri! is the evidence of super- sight, with ovei’flowing heart, xhat he wants nothing, 
natural influences, making the mind of man in- that he ‘ is full and .abounds,' that God has been 
dependent of circumstances! This is the thought^ all things to him, and that ’nothing is not his which 
that first suggests itself ; and the second is this, how God could give him. More thankfhlness, more 
deep and refined is the true Christian spirit ! — how holiness, more of heaven he needs indeed, but the 
difficult to enter into, how vast to embrace, how im- thought that he can have more is not a thought of 
possible to exhaust ! Who would expect such trouble, but of joy. It does not interfei’e with his 
composure and equanimity from the fervent Apostle peace to know that he may grow nearer God. Such 
of the Gentiles ? We khow St. Paul could do great is the Christian's peace, when, with a single heart and 
things ; could suffer and achieve, could preach and the Cross in his eye, he addresses and commends him- 
confess, could be high and could be low ; but we self to Him with whom the night is as clear as the 
might have thought that all this was the limit and day. St Paul says that ‘ the peace of God shall 
the perfection of the Christian temper, he viewed keep our hearts and minds , fey ^Iceep' is meant 
it; and that no room was left him for the feelings ‘guard,' or ‘garrison,' our hearts; so as to keep out 
which the text and following vei’ses lead us to asaibe enemies. And he says, our 'hearts and minds' in 
to him, contrast to what the world sees of us. Many hard 

And yet he who ‘ laboured more abundantly than things may be said of the Christian, and done against 
all ' his brethren, is also a pattern of simplicity, meek- him, but he has a secret preservative or charm, and 
ness, cheeifulness, thankfulness, and serenity of mind, minds them not — J. H. Newman. 

II. It is observable, too, that it was foretold as the Rmfbrbnobs.— IV. 4.— Spurgeon, Sermam, voL zlL No. 
peculiarity of Gospel times by the Prophet Isaiah : 2405. B. J. Snell, Th$ Virtue of Otadneu, p. 73. W. & 
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Evans, Sermons for the Chv/rcKe Year^ p. 16. J. T. Bramston, 
Fratribusy p. 66. J. H. Jowett, The High Calling^ p. 168. 
A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — Fhilippians^ p. 
21. IV. 4-7. — F. J. A, Hort, Village Sermons in Outline^ p. 
221 . 

THE GOLDEN MEAN 

* Let your moderation be known unto all men. The Lord ta at 
hand.’ — Phil. iv. 5. 

‘Your moderation,’ forbearance, conciliatoriness, 
jieldingness. 

I. Note this admonition as it applies to inattei*s 
of faith. The Apostle desijrned to put the Philippians 
on their guard against treating coldly or harshly those 
of another cr6ed ; the text is a warning against 
bigotry and dogmatism. The danger was lest they 
should exhibit an intolerant spirit in dealing with 
their unconverted neighbours. This admonition is 
by no means out of date ; the modern Christian needs 
to give it most prayerful consideration, for he also is 
in danger of haughtiness and exclusiveness. (1) 
There is a pride of orthodoxy. (2) There is the 
pride of denominational ism. 

II. The admonition of the text applies to matters 
of character. We are tempted to judge our brethren 
harshly ; some of them are not like us in certain 
paHiculars, and we conclude that they are inferior in 
wisdom or devotion. (1) We must beware how we 
deal offensively with any whom we may imagine to 
be inferior to ourselvea (2) And let us be careful 
lest we grieve those who ai*e different from ourselves. 

III. This admonition applies to matters of conduct. 
We are to display our reasonableness in daily life, 
and not severely to judge our fellows. It is not 
always easy to say what is exactly right and fitting 
to be done ; we must, therefore, watch against 
illiberality and painful dogmatism. ‘ Reasonablenc.ss 
of dealing, not strictness or legal right, but considera- 
tion for one another,’ is the lesson of the text and 
the high duty of the Christian life. The earth 
itself is not a rigid body ; it yields to stress, it dis- 
plays a certain plasticity for which the astronomer 
allows ; and such is the character of living good- 
ness. Just as the mighty ocean softly adjusts itself 
to all the articulations of the shore without anv 
sacrifice of majesty; as the rock-ribbed earth is 
tremblingly sensitive, yielding to stress whilst deli- 
cately true to its orbit ; so the strong, sincere, pure 
soul has a quick sense of the essential and non-essential 
— is ready within well-understood lines to give and 
take, and so preserves that aspect of ease and beauty 
which belongs to whatever is strong and free. — 
W. L. Watkinson, Themes for Hows of Medita- 
tion, p. 113. 

RBFBnBNOES. — IV. 5. — W. M. Sinclair, Ghrist and Our 
Times, p. 231. R. W. Hiley. A Year's Sermons, vol. ii. p. 
346. F. St. John Corbett, The Preacher's Yeitr, p. 7. VF, H. 
Evans, Short Sermons for the Seasons, p. 20. J. Keble, Sermons 
or AdvenJt to Christmas Eve, p. 391. J. Jefferie, Ghristvam 
World Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 403. J. H. Jowett, The High 
Calling, p. 174. IV. 0,'—Ibid. p. 180. Spurgeon, Sermons, 
voL XXV. No. 1469. A. Maolaren, Expositions of Holy Scrip- 
Usr§-— Philippians, p. 31. 


MAN'S CARE CONQUERED BY GOD’S 
PEACE 

‘ Be careful for nothing^ ; but in every thing by prayer and sup- 
plication with thanksg^iving^ let your requests be made 
known unto God. And the peace of God, which passeth 
all understanding-, shall keep your hearts and minds through 
Christ Jesus.’ — Phil. iv. 6, 7. 

Let us sec whether this exhortation against anxiety 
is as impracticable and visionary as some assume it 
to be ; whether, on the contrary, it is not one of the 
wise-t ,tnd kindest precepts God ever gave to His 
children ; whether fuller obedience to it would not 
relieve us of our burdens and wipe away our tears, 
giving smiles in the place of sadness and peace in the 
midst of storms. 

I. In distinguishing between various kinds of care, 
there are some which are evidently right, others as 
evidently wrong, and some which require thought 
before we can determine whether they are lawful or 
unlawful. (1) It is clear that some cares are perfectly 
justifiable. The injunction to pray about them im- 
plies this, aiid our obedience to Divine precepts 
necessitates them. (2) There are some cares which 
are as certainly wrong, because they flow from an evil 
source which taints them. Envy, suspicion, amintion, 
consciousness of guilt, pride, ill-temper may originate 
them and often do. (3) But, besides these, there 
are cares about which it is by no means easy to say 
whether they are lawful or unlawful Can we find 
any touchstone to which we can bring a doubtful 
care, to test whether it be right or wrong ? I think 
we can, and that it lies before us in my text, where 
we are pointed to prayer. Any care you can con- 
fidently pray about is lawful (4) But some cares, 
lawful enough in themselves, become unlawful through 
their excess. 

II. To let in the light of heaven on anxieties and 
cares — in other words, to pray over them — is to expel 
the evils in them. (1) Those evils are manifold. 
Even the body suffei’s from over-anxiety, as sleepless 
nights, a care- worn face, and shattered nerves often 
testify. Our mental faculties are affected too. (2) 
How is this to be averted ? We want a power put 
within us which will drive out the strong man armed, 
being stronger than he. And this is brought in by 
prayer. 

III. The effect of obedience to this precept is set 
forth in the words : ‘ And the peace of God, which 
passeth all undei*standing, shall kee}) your hearts and 
minds through C hrist Jesus. Tliis peace is not a 
pas.sive possession but an active power which ‘ keeps 
the heart’ ; or, as Paul says to the Colqssians, ‘ rules 
the heart’. — A. Howland, Open Windows and 
other Sermons, p. 130. 

Reperencks.-— IV. 6, 7 .— Spurgeon, Sermons, vol xl. No. 
2361. J. A. Beet, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 273. 
E, Armitage, ihul. vol. xlviii. p. 149. 

* The peace of God which passeth all understanding, shall 
keep your heart and mind.’ — Phil. iv. 7. 

In the letters of J. M. Neale, an account Is given of 
the death of the Rev. Charles Simeon. It is from 
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the of Mr. CArus. *I went in to him after 
chape) this morning, and he was then lying with his 
eyes closed. I thought he was asleep, but after 
standing thei*e a little while he put out his hand to 
me. I said, ‘The peace of Gh>d, which passeth all 
understanding, shall keep your heart and mind *. He 
said nothing. I said again, ‘They washed their 
robes, dear sir, and made them white in the Blood of 
the L^mb ; there fore they are before the throne of 
Gk>d \ ‘ I have, I have ! * he said. ‘ I have washed 

my rol)e8 in the Blood of the Lamb ; they are clean, 
quite clean — I know it.’ He shut his eyes for a few 
minutes, and when he again opened them I said, 

‘ Well, dear sir, you will soon comprehend with all 
saints what is the breadth, and length, and depth, 
and height, and know the love ot Christ, which 

passeth knowledge, that ye may- ’ He tried to raise 

himself, and said, alter his quick manner, ‘ Stop 1 
stop I you don’t understand a bit about that text ; 
don’t go on with it — I woh’t hear it — I shall under- 
stand it soon ! * After a little while he said, ‘ Forty 
years ago I blessed God because I met one man in 
the street who spoke to me, and, oh, what a change 
thei*e is now ’ 1 

Rhferknoes. — IV. 7. — Spurfil'eon, Sei'inonSf vol. iv. No. 
180 and vol. xxiv. No. 1397. Bishop Creighton, University 
and other Sermons, p. 1. T. Arnold, Chridian Life : Its 
HopeSy p. 238. Archbishop Benson, Living Theology, p. 211. 
E. J. Boyce, Pa/rochial Sermons, p. 188. Phillips Brooks, The 
Law of Orovothf p. 219. T. Binney, King's Weighr House 
Chapel Sermons (2ud Series), p. 79, 94, 100, 121. J. H. 
Jowett, The High Calling^ p. 186. A. Maclareu, Expositions 
of Holy Scripture — Philippians, p. 39. 

PROTECTED THOUGHTS 

* The peace of God . . . shall g^uard your hearts and thoug^hts * 
— Phil, iv, 7, 8. 

In the Christian life the thought-realm is the seat of 
the greatest difficulty with which a man is confronted. 
Our thoughts ai’e so < lusive, so difficult to control, 
and so entirely independent of any known law, that 
to order them arightly seems an impossibility. It is 
characteristic of the Gospel that such a difficulty is 
not ignored, but is honestly faced and frankly dealt 
with. It proposes a solution of the problem of the 
thought-life the worth of which can only be known 
by personal test, and the man who would know the 
fulness of the Evangel must seek the fulfilment of 
its promises here. Indeed, in its ultimate analysis 
the adequacy of the Gospel as a scheme of salvation 
depends upon its power in this hidden realm of our 
being, for our thoughts ai’e by far the largest pai*ts of 
our lives. We think far more than we speak or act, 
and it is a matter of common experience that our 
thoughts are the springs of both speech and action. 

I. ’The power of thought is the strongest force in 
the life of any one of us, as witness its annihilation of 
distance and time, and its disregard of circumstances. 
Our holiest moments axe often invaded by our un- 
holiest imaginations, and uncontrolled thought at 
such times makes vivid to us things long since past. 


On this account it is that thought manifests its 
greatest strength as an avenue of temptation. Our 
temptations come to us mainly by our thoughts, which 
gather strength in this respect from their own past 
victories. 

II. The fact, that our thoughts have a direct and 
powerful influence upon others is an added emphasis 
upon the necessity of our endeavouring to apprehend 
the fulness of Christ’s salvation in this respect. It 
quite impossible to disregard what is now known as 
the power of thought-communication and transfer- 
ence, a misapprehension of which has led not a few 
into a regular cult of thought-power, from which a 
right understanding of the Gospel in its fulness 
would have saved them. Now we may understand 
something of its reality and influence Dy looking at 
it invei-sely. We all know the power of thoughtless- 
ness and the strength which it nas to wound and to 
hurt We all know that nothing cuts us so deeply 
as thought less treatment on the part of those from 
whom we expected something better. And by intro- 
version we may understand something also of the in- 
fluence of holy, pure, and loving thought. 

III. Along with the creation of personal self-dis- 
coveiy, the Gospel proclaims an inward emancipation, 
promising to the surrendered heaii a guardianship of 
thought which liberates from moral bondage, and a 
communication of power which brings ‘ every thought 
into captivity to the obedience of Christ’. And 
these words are not expressive of an unattainable 
ideal, spoken to mock us with the sense of shortcom- 
ing which they create, but are rather a call to us to 
enter into the joy of our Lord. 

The Gospel does not call us to a life of mere 
passivity, which would be,, to say tlie least, of but 
questionable morality. We are to co-operate with 
Him, and it is always within our own power to keep 
ourselves in the love of God. Hence it is that the 
Gospel imposes a rigid self-discipline with regaid to 
thoughts, and lays upon us the responsibility for 
thought-selection. Assuming that we have leanied 
our own helplessness, that we have yielded ourselves 
to the Lord, and are now rdying upon His promise 
to undertake the responsibility of guarding our hearts 
and our thoughts, it eiyoins ‘ Whatsoever things are 
true, honest, lovely, or good report think on these 
things Christ does not supersede our own activities 
but rather stren|rthen8 them, and to us is committed 
the task of crowding out the evil by the good, always 
in reliance upon His imparted stren^h. — J. Stuabt 
Holdei^, The Pre-Eminent Lord, p. 181. 

RIGHT THOUGHTS 

'Finallj, brethren, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
tbins^s are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report ; if there be any virtue, and if 
there be any praise, think on these things. —P hiu iv. 8. 

St. Paul here tells the beloved Philippians what 
things to think of, what to value, what to practise 
in their lives ; if they do Giis, says that the ‘ God 
of Peace ’ will certainly be with them. Let us look 
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at the things which he suggests for their meditation 
and practice a little more closely. 

i. Whatsoever Things are True. — The word has 
a fuller and deeper meaning in the Bible than it now 
has. Truth with us means the opposite of falsity in 
speech, but in Scripture it means the opposite of all 
unreality, all sham. St. Paul bids them think habitu- 
ally of all that is re^l ; on the substance, not on the 
shadow ; on the eternal, not on the transitory ; on 
God, not on the world, ‘ Whatsoever things are 
real ’ — God, the Soul, Eternity, the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ — ‘ think on these things.’ 

II. Whatsoever Things are Honest. — The word 
in the original means ‘noble,’ ‘grave,’ ‘reverend,’ 
‘ seemly It is an exhortation to aignity of thought 
as opposite to meanness of thought. It invites to 
the gravity of self-respect. Nothing becomes too bad 
for men who have lost their self-respect. Why is 
this sea of life strewn with hopeless wrecks ? Could 
the unmanly man, the unwomanly woman, have 
sunk to such depths of loathsome degradation if tin y 
had* ever thought of whatsoever things are honest ? 
There arc no words of counsel more deep-reaching 
th n these, especially to young men and women. 

Ill* Whatsoever Things are Just. — Justice is one 
of the most elementary of human duties, and one of 
the rarest Try to be, what so few are, habitually 
fair. 

IV. Whatsoever Things are Pure. — Ah 1 that this 
warning might reach the heart of every one of you, 
and iiis|)ire vou with the resolve to l)amsh from your 
minds everything that defileth. Impure thoughts 
encouraged lead inevitably to fatal deeds and blasted 
lives. 

V. Whatsoever Things are Lovely. — Winning and 
attractive thoughts that live and are radiant in the 
light. If you think of such things, the baser and 
viler vyill have no charm for you. Try then, .above 
all, * the expulsive power of ^ood affections Empty 
by filling — empty of what is mean and impure by 
filling with what is noble and lovely. 

VI. Whatsoever Things are, of Good Report. — 
The world delights in whatsoever things are of ill 
report — base stories, vile innuendoes, evil surmisings, 
scandalous hints ; it revels in envy, hatred, malice, 
and all uncharitableness. If you would be noble, if 
you would be a Christian man, have nothing to do 
with such things. 

VII. Then, If there hi^ any Virtue, and if there 
be any Praise, think on these Things. — The words 
do not imply the least doubt that there is virtue, and 
that there is praise, but they mean, whatever virtue 
and praise there be, think on these. Thei*e is no 
nobler character than the man who knows the awful 
reverence which is due from himself to his own soul ; 
who loveth the thing that is just and doeth that 
which is lawful and right, in singleness of heart ; who 
keeps the temple of his soul pure and bright with the 
presence of tne Holy One ; who hates all that is 
Ignoble and loves his neighbour as himself. What 
has such a man to fear ? The eternal forces are with 


him. His heart, his hope, his treasure, are beyond 
the grave ; and ever and anon he is permitted to see 
the heavens open, and ‘ the angels of God ascending 
and descending upon the Son of Man’. — D ean 
Faerar. 

WHAT TO THINK ABOUT 

‘Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honourable, whatsoever things are just, what- 
soever things are pure, whatsoever miogs are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report ; if there be any 
viitue, and if there be any praise, think on these things.’— 
i' ill-, iv. 8. 

‘’UiiiNK on these tilings,’ ‘These things ’ constitute 
the prescribed liberty of Christian manhood. They 
are a kind of inventory of the mental furnishings of 
the Christian life. And I think everybody will readily 
grant that the funiishings are not cheap and stingy, 
not hare and monotonous, but liberal and varied, 
graceful and refined. 

Now let me review these glorious possibilities, this 
authorised dominion in Christian freedom of thought. 

I. Whatsoever Things are True. — True, not 
simply veracious. The word ‘ true ’ is not u^cd by 
the Apostle as we use it in a court of law, when we 
enjoin a witness to ‘speak the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth The things described in 
a police court as true are usually ugly and repulsive ; 
truth is always beautiful. Truth in a police court is 
correspondence with fact. Truth as us^ in the New 
Testament is correspondence with God. An unclean 
story may be accurate ; an unclean story can never he 
true. A story is true when in very substance it shart‘s 
the likeness of Him who is the truth. Veracity aeiMi- 
rately dest rihes a happening, truth describes a paiti- 
cular happening. We are therefore enjoined not to 
think about merely accurate things, but about accurate 
things which unveil the face of God. 

II. Whatsoever Things are Honourable. — Things 
that arc worthy of honour, worthy of reverence, the 
august and the venerable. The Authorised Version 
uses the old English word ‘ honest,’ which is sugges- 
tive of gravity, seemliness, dignity. There is a certain 
fine stiiteliness in the word, recalling the impiessive 
grandeur of a cathedral pile. Whatsoever thiiiOT 
make the character of men and women to resemble 
the imposing proportions of a cathedral, ‘ think on 
these things 

III. Whatsoever Things are Just. — And yet our 
word ‘just ’ does not convey the Apostle’s mind and 
meaning. Justice can be very cold and steely, like 
the justice of a Shylock. It may mean only super- 
ficial exactitude as between man and man. But to 
be really just is to be right with God. No man is 
really just until he is adjusted to his Maker. What- 
soever things satisfy the standards of the Almighty, 

‘ think on these things ’. 

IV. Whatsoever Things are Pure. — But to be purs 
is to be more than just It is to be stainless, blame- 
less, and unblemished 

V. Whatsoever Things are Lovely. — We are to 
bring the amiable and the lovable within the circle 
of our regard. John Calvin gives the meaning as 
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‘morally agreeable and pleasant*. I am glad that 
juicy word came from the lips of that austere pro- 
phet. Dr. Matheson tells of a young woman who 
came to him in great distress over her failure to fulfil 
tlie religious duties of life. He was awaie that at this 
very time she was living a life of sacrificial devotion 
to a blind father. ‘ I asked if this service of hei;^ was 
not a religious duty. She answered, “ Oh no, it can- 
not be, because that brings me such joy, and it is the 
delight of my heart to serve my father”.’ It is a 
most common and perilous mistake. There are tens 
of thousands of duties and liberties which are juicy 
and delicious, and they are the portion of those who 
sit down at the Lord*s feast. 

VI. Whatsoever Things are of Good Report. — Not 
merely things that are well repoi-ted of, but things 
which themselves have a fine voice, things that are 
fair speaking, and therefore gracious, winsome, 
winning, and attractive. And then, as though he 
were afraid that the vast enclosure was not yet 
wide enough, and that some fair and beautiful thing, 
might still, be outside its comprehensive pale, the 
Apostle adds still more inclusive terms, and says, 

‘ if there be any virtue* whatever is merely excel- 
lent ; ‘ and if there be any praise/ whatever is in 
an^ degree commendable — take account of them,^ 
bnng them within the circle of youi* commendation 
and delight, ‘think on these things*. Fasten your 
eyes upon the lovely wheresoever the lovely may be 
found. — J. H. JowETT, The High Calling^ p. 192. 

TIME TO THINK 

‘ Think on these things.’— Phil. iv. 8. 

Tins age has been called an age of growth, and so 
in many ways it is — growth of empire, of commerce, 
of wealth, of population, and an improvement in 


physique, 
but wh 


, but what of spiritual growth ? There is a growth 
in organisations, in spiritual activities, in spiritual fiiss, 
but this is only the scaffolding ; the building itself 
grows but little. What is the remedy? We find it 
in the first word of our text, ‘Think*. 

I. Get Time Think. — It is more necessary than 
many realise; it is indeed ab.solutely necessary, for 
without time to think our spiritual life cannot grow. 
We hear too much of the voice of man. Get time to 
hear the voice of God. 

II. Acquire the Habit of Thinking. — The mind j 
quickly forms habits just as the body does, and if 


quickly torms habits just as the body does, and it 
those habits are habits of idleness or day-dreams or 
vanity, the mind will soon become useless for thinking. 
Discipline your mind ! Keep still and^think. Thimc 
deeply, and so become deep. Think regularly, and so 
acquire the habit of thinking. 

lil. What shall we Think ? — It is a good thing to 
drive out wrong and impure thoughts from our hearts 
— we must do so ; but unless we obtain good thoughts 
to fill their place the evil thoughts will return with 
sevenfold force. What, then, shall we think ? ‘ What- 
soever things are true, honest, just, pure; lovely, of 
good report, if there be any virtue, any praise, minV 


on these thing.s.* That, is the great remedy for our 
lack of spii itual growth. The scaffolding is here ; let 
us build up the spiritual building. 

THE REGULATION OF THOUGHTS 

* Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honour- 
able, whatsoever things ari just, whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are 
of good report ; if there be any virtue, and if there be 
any praise, think on these things.’— Phil. iv. 8. 

What a vast and varied domain there is spread out 
before man in which his thought may expatiate ! 
Have we not in this itself an intimation of our immor- 
tality ? ' It has been said that ‘ art is long, and life 
is short*. The truth is that life is long too, as 
long as art — long even to infinity. He who has 
given the eternal faculties and the eternal longing will 
also give the eternal life. ‘ As a man thinketh in. his 
heart, so isdie.* A man can never be lietter than his 
thoughts. Everything good and everything evil 
originates in thought. And herein we are greatly 
helped or hindered, as the case may be, by the power 
of habit. What you want is carefully — painfully, if 
necessary — to cultivate the habit of choosing tliose 
things which are good and pure and honoui*able and 
lovely and of good report. It may be a slow process, 
but it is a sure one, if only, by the grace of God, you 
persevere. For you must remember that interest in 
a particular subject is, to a very large extent, a matter 
of habit. Bearing in mind that what is nec essary is 
not simply a good resolution such as one might make 
at the close of a sermon, or in one of his better moods, 
but a steady and pei>}evenng course of training and 
culture, let us see more precisely what it is we have 
to do. 

I. The fii'st thing clearly is to select that which is 
good (as opposed to that which is evil) to think about 
Here comes in the weighty truth that ‘ to the pure 
all things are pure, but unto them that are defiled 
and unbelieving is nothing pure ; but even their mind 
and conscience is defiled . It is not so much the 
things at which we look as the way in which we look 
at them, which makes the great difference. 

H. Not only, however, is it our duty to select that 
which is gooa as opposed to that which is bad, but 
to choose that which is best in preference to that 
which is inferior, to think about/ God made us to 
soai*. He has given us atmospheric enough to soar 
in, and heaven enough to soar to ; and it is a shame 
that so many of us should be content to think 
such paltry thoughts as we do. There is one 
theme which is loftier and more inspiring than aU 
others, which we neglect at the peril of all that 
is highest and best, and most hopeful in us — the 
great theme of the Gospel — ‘ Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified *. 

III. While the greatest theme of all which can en- 
gage our attention is the truth as it is in Jesus, there 
IS no disposition to narrow the range of our thinking. 
There is only one thing narrow in Christianity, and 
that is the gate — the entrance.— J. M. Gubon, A 
Strong City, p. 166. 
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THE DISCIPLINE OF THOUGHT 

Phil, iv. 8. 


THINGS THAT ARE LOVELY 

Phil. iv. 8. 


we speak of unseen things, we commonly refer 
to things that ore eternal. We associate the unseen 
with the world beyond the veil, where the angels of 
God, innumerable, are around the throne. But the 
world of thought, of feeling, of passion, and of desire 
— that world still baffles the finest powers of vision : 
as surely as there is an unseen heaven above us, there 
is an unseen univei'se within. I wish, then, to turn 
to the world within. I believe that most of us give 
far too little heed to what I might call the discipline 
of thought. First, I shall speak on the vital need 
thei’e is of governing our thoughts. Next, on how 
the Gospel helps man to this government 

I. First, then, on the government of our thoughts 

— and at the outset I would recognise the difficulty of 
it I question if there is a harder task in a!! the 
world than that of bringing our thoughts into sub- 
jection to our will. And yet there aie one or two 
considerations I can bring before you, that will show 
you how, in the whole circle of self-mastery, there is 
nothing more vital than the mastery of thought (1) 
Think, for example, how much of out happiness — our 
common happiness — depends on thought Our com- 
mon happiness does not hang on what we view. Our 
common happinesss hangs on our point of view. 
Largely, it is not things themselves ; it is our thoughts 
about them, that constitute the gentle art of being 
happy. (52) Again, how much of our unconscious in- 
fluence lies in our thoughts. Tliat very suggestive 
and spiritual writer, Maeterlinck, puts the matter 
in his own poetic way. He says : ‘ Though you 
assume the face of a saint, a hero, or a martyr, the 
eye of the passing child will not greet you with the 
same unapproachable smile if there lurk within you 
an evil thought ^ (3) There is only one other con- 

sidei’ation I would mention, and that is the power of 
thought in our temptation.s. In the government of 
thought — in the power to bring thought to heel — lies 
one of our greatest moral safeguards against sin. 

II. How does the Gospel help us to govern our 

thoughts? To some of you the mastery of thought 
may seem impossible — it is never viewed as impossible 
in Scripture, and the secTet of that Gospel-power lies 
in the three great words — light, lo^e, life. (1) Think 
first of light as a power for thought-mastery. In 
twilight or darkness what sad thoughts come thiong- 
ing which the glory of sunlight instantly dispels. The 
glory of Christ is that by His life and death He has 
shod a light where befoVe there was only darkness. 
The light of Christ, for the man who lives in it, is an 
untold help in the govemment of thought (2) Then 
think of love — is it not one mark of love that our 
thoughts always follow in its train ? (3) Then think 

of life — are not our thoughts affected by the largeness 
and abundance of our life ? Christ’s great tide of life, 
like the tide of the sea that covem up the mudbanks, 
is the greatest power in the moral world for submerg- 
ing every base and bitter thought.^— G. H. Morbison, 
The Umighted Lustre^ p. 1. 


And ‘ these things * constitute the prescribed liberty 
of Christian manhood. They are a sort of inventory 
of the mental furnishings of the Christian life. If 
we are to find our mental furnishings aniong things 
that are lovely, where shall we make our explorations ? 
We can find them in humanity, in nature, on^ in 
God as revealed to us of Jesus Christ our Lord. 

I. Turn, then, to humanity ^ and whatsoever 
thii.\ are lovely think on these things. And do not 
be surprised if I counsel you to begin with yourselves. 
Steadily seek and contemplate the true and the 
gracious, and the better side of your own self Do 
you imagine that this will foster self-conceit ? It will 
only nourish a healthy self-respect. In the most 
barren wastes of life solitary blooms are blowing. 
They may be weak and fragile and sickly, but ‘thinx 
on these things*. And we must busy ourselves in 
diligently seeking hidden beauties in the lives of 
othei‘8. It is a very chivalrous and manly guest, and 
it receives a rich reward. 

II. And turn to nature, and ‘ whatsoever things 
are lovely think on these things*: We need to ‘get 
back to the land ’ in more senses than the political 
one of which we are so helpfully heai*ing to-day. We 
Want to get back to its poetic significance, its mystic 
interpretations, its subtle infiuences upon the spirit 
b\ its ministry of light, and shade, and colour, and 
fragrance, its dclii’ate graces, and its awful austerity. 
We need a refreshed communion with God*s beautiful 
world. It is a most niglected side of modem education. 

III. And bistly — and surely firstly, too — turn to 
the Loid Jesus, and contemplate ‘the chief among 
ten thousand, the altogether lovely Is it not rele- 
vant counsel to our age to advise men to sometimes 
lay down their apparatus of criticism, and just bisk 
in the contemplation of the moral glory of our Lord ? 
I am not disparaging criticism, but I am advising 
that criticism be not allowed to suffocate devotion. 
I once saw an eminent professor of physics who was 
so intent upon watching the disturbance effected in 
a cup of coffee by allowing the bowl of his spoon to 
rest upon it that he took no breakfast at all I It is 
possible to be so occupied with critical problems con- 
cerning thfe Bread of Life that we altogether forget 
to eat. And so I say it is well at tiine^, and very 
frequently too, to lay all critical questions on^ one 
side, and just absorl)ently contemplate the spiritual 
glory of our Redeemer. — J. H. Jowett, The Britieh 
Congregationalisty p. 262. 

References.— IV. 8.— F. W. Farrar, Everyday Chrutian 
Life, p. 46. H. Howard, Ihe Raiment of the Soul, p. 44. T. 
Sadler, Sunday Thoughts, p. 139. W, J. Hocking, Christian 
fVorld Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 59. F. W. Farrar, ibid. vol. xlvUi. 
pp, 49, 52. A. P. Stanley, Canterbury Sermons, p. 291. A. L 
Lilley, Christian World Pulpit, vol. liii. p. 202. Church 
Family Newspaper, vol. xv. p. 564. R. J. Drummond, FaiiWs 
Certainties, p. 215. Ejcpositor (5th Series), vol. ix. p. 437 ; 
ibuL (6th Series), vol. xi. p. 147. A. Maclaren, Expositiont 
of Holy Scripture-^PhiUppians, p. 48. 
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There may be something more finely sensitive in the 
modern humour that tends more and more to with- 
draw a man s personality from the lessons he incul- 
cates, or the cause that he has espoused ; but there 
is a loss herewith of wholesome responsibility ; and 
when we find in the works of Knox, as in the Epistles 
of Paul, the man himself standing nakedly forward, 
coui’ting and anticipating criticism, putting his chai*- 
acter, as it were, in pledge for the sincerity of his 
doctrine, we had \yest waive the question of delicacy, 
and make our acknowledgment for a lesson of 
coura^, not unnecessary in these days of anonymous 
criticism, and much light, otherwise unattainable, 
in the spirit in which gi'eat movements wei*e initi- 
ated and carried forward. — R. L. Stevensok, in Men 
and Books. 

Rkfbrexngus. — IV. 9. — J. H. Jowett, The High Calling, p. 
198. IV. 10. — Expositor (5tli Series^ voL viii. p. 400 ; ibid. 
vol. X. p. 1D8. IV. 10-14. — A. Maclaren, Expositions of Hohj 
Scripture — Philippians, p. 58. IV. 10-^. — W“. C. Smith, 
Scottish Review, vol. vi. p. 248. IV. 11. — Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. vi. No. 320. T. F. Crosse, Sermons (2nd Series), p. 122. 
H. P. Liddon, Sermons on Some Words of St Paul, p. 262. 
J. Keble, Sermons for the Sundays After Trinity, p. 86. J. H. 
Jowett, The High Galling, p. 204. Expositor (6th Series), 
vol. xi. p. 285. 

CONCURRENT ADAPTATION 

^ Not that 1 speak in respect of want ; for 1 have learned, in 
whatsoever state I am, therein to be content. I know 
how to be abased, and I know also how to abound ; in 
everyth! nn; and in all things have 1 learned the secret both 
to be filled and to be hungry, both to abound and to be iu 
want, 1 can do all things in Him that strengtheneth me.' 
— Phil. iv. ii, 12 (R.V.). 

Truk life with serene acquiescence accommodates itself 
to things as they are, and, whilst still pursuing its 
highest ideals, finds in its surroundings the conditions 
of its unfolding and satistiction. All inward irrita- 
tion and revolt on the score of circumstance mean so 
much defect of life. 

I. Note the wide range of the Apostle’s experience. 
We are naturally curious as to the history of a 
teachei* who declares that he has found the secret of 
peiennial cpntent. If the circumstances of such a 
man were narrow and monotonous, if his life were 
cloistered and uneventful, we should not be greatly 
impressed by his avowal ; he who is to witness with 
effect on this subject must have a history. This the 
Apostle had. He had ranged all climes from the 
south to the north pole of human circumstance and 
sentiment He assures us, however, that no change 
founil him unprepared. From none did he shrink, and 
in none did he .suffer loss. Those who have not 
mastered the secret of adjusting themselves to the 
incidence of the perpetual unsettlements of life are 
liable to suffer terribly in spirit and faith, temper and 
character. 

II. Mark the process by which the Apostle arrived 
at this perfect contentment. Whatever may be the 
aspert of his lot to the carnal eye, he accepts it with 
gratitude and expectation : ‘ I can do all things in 


Him that strengtheneth me How, then, is the 
Christian thoroughly reconciled to a life which occa- 
sions the natural man such deep discomfort, and 
which involves him in dire peril ? (1) Christ restores 
the inner harmony of our nature upon which the inter- 
pretation of the outer world depenas. In the sovereign 
power of redeeming and sanctifying grace the con- 
science is .sprinkled from guilt, the passions are puri- 
fied, the heart glows with love, the will is scepti‘ed, 
and with peace, patience, and power dwelling within 
there is no longer any reason or temptation to quarrel 
with things outside. (2) By rendering us self-suffic- 
ing, Christ renders us largely independent of the outer 
world. To the natural man the world of circum- 
stance is the whole of life. But he who lives in the 
Spirit, and walks in the Spirit, has an altogether 
diffei*ent conception of the place and power of circum- 
stance. He knows of another world thtein that which 
meets the carnal eye — of a kingdom within him 
having marvellous interests, treasures, dignities, 
sciences, and delights of its own. Within his own 
heart he carries the summer, the fountain, the night- 
ingale, and the rose, therefore the palace does not 
mock nor the prison paralyse.' (8) By strengthening 
us in the inner man Christ makes us masteiN of cir- 
cumstance. — W. L. Watkinson, Themes for Hours 
of Meditation, p. 72. 

Rbfbrbnce.— IV. 11, 12. — E. Armitage, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lii. p. 202. 

Phil. iv. 11-13. 

Or.ivEii CuoMWKLL, a few days after the death of his 
daughter, I.»ady Hlizabeth Clay|X)le, * called for his 
Bible, and desired an honourable and godly person 
there (with othei*8) present to read to him Phil- 
ippiaiis iv. 11-13 — ‘‘Not that I speak in respect of 
wint, for I have learned, in whatsoever state I am, 
therewith to be content I know both how to be 
abased, and I know how to abound. Everywhere 
and in ail things I am instructed, both to l)e full and 
to be hungry, both to abound and to suffer need. I 
can do all things, through Christ which strengtheneth 
me,” which read, saith he; to use his own Word, 
“This Scripture did once save ray life, when my 
eldest son died, which went as a dagger to my heart, 
indeed it did And then, repeating the words of , 
the text himself, declaied his then thoughts to this 
purpose, reading the tenth and eleventh verses of 
Paurs contentation, and submission to the will of 
God in all conditions (said he) : “ ’Tis true, Paul, you 
have learned this, and attained to this measure of 
gi*ace : but what shall / do ? Ah, poor creature, it is 
a hard lesson tor me to take out ! I find it so 1 ” But 
reading on to the thirteenth verse, where Paul saith, 
“ I can do all thm^ through Christ that strength- 
eneth me ” — then feith began to work, and his heart 
to find support and comfoii;, and he said thus to 
himself: “He that was Paul’s Christ is my Christ 
too,” and so drew water out of the wells of salvation, 
Christ in the covenant of grace.’ 

Adversht is sometimes hard upon a man ; but for 
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•ffe man who can stand prosperity, there ai*e a 
hundred that will stand adversity. — C aelyle, Heroes 

(v.> 

ACCLIMATISATION OP CHARACTER 

* I know how to be abased, and I know also how to abound ; 
in everything and in all things have I learned the secret 
both to be filled and to be hungry, both to abound and to 
be in want I can do all things in Him that atrengtheneth 
me. ’—Phil. iv. 12, 13 (R.V.). 

I. The vicissitudes of our life, especially when they 
are sudden and unexpected, are always attended by 
serious peril. Artificial acclimatisation in Nature is 
possible only when effected with great care, and even 
then it is often followed by disappointment. Said 
a tourist to a famous Swiss guide: ‘You have been 
in all weathers, and all changes of weather \ ‘ The 

changes are worse than the weather,’ replied the 
guide. The alternations of circumstance and experi- 
ence in human life are repeatedly more dangerous to 
faith and principle than the most trying settled con- 
ditions to which time and habit have reconciled us, 

II. And this ordeal of change was never more 
incessant and sharp than it is to-day. In the simple 
times of the past things were more stereotyped and 
existence more sluggish than we now know them to 
be. Every hour we see and feel the ebb and flow of 
things, and without swift handling of the helm we 
may easily make shipwreck. 

III. Yet this acclimatisation of character is ha^)pily 
possilde, as we learn from our text With a patience 
and skill that science cannot rival, with subtle and 
inexhaustible resources, Nature effects marvellous 
acclimatisations in plants and flowers, creating in 
regions intermediate between hot and cold climates a 
profuse vegetation of a tropical character which can, 
nevertheless, sustain almost an arctic severity. Grace 
effects much the same thing for human nature. ‘ I 
can do all things in Him that streng^heneth me’. 
What is entirely impossible in artificial acclimatisation 
is effected by Nature ; and that which is unattainable 
in character through any artifice of our own becomes 
delightfully actual and experimental through the 
grace of Christ In a high and sincere spirituality 
of life we attain perfect liberty touching the outside 
world, drawing wisdom and blessing from all sur- 
roundings and sensations, as the bee sips honey from 
flowers of all shapes and colours. — W. L Watkinson, 
Inspiration in Common Life^ p, 108 . 

THE POWER OP THE CROSS? 

* 1 can do all things in Him that strengtheneth ma.’— 
Phil, iv. 13. 

‘Ceucified with Christ* Such is the language in 
which the author of the Epistle to the Philippians 
elsewhere describes his relation to Calvary. But is 
there any life which, unless we are admitted to its 
secret history, seems less like crucifixion than the 
career of the stout Apostle Paul ? There is no pale- 
ness in its prosentation. Its hours aro crowded with 

f ;loriou8 lire. It is romantic, adventurous, and vivid, 
f happiness indeed consist in the unimpeded exercise 
of function there is abundance of this quality in the 


missionary journeys which the Acts records. St 
Paul Ls perhajis the most vigorous, efficient, self- realis- 
ing character in the pages of the New Testament 
He who bids the Christian imitate the humility of 
Him who took upon Him the form of a slave is him- 
self one of the world’s masters. He would withstand 
ou to the face as soon as look at you. He knows 
is mind and carries through his purpose. No doubt 
he was impatient of dull wits, and was, it may be, 
too ready to call the tiresome unbeliever a fool, the 
priesH bully a whited wall None can deny him 
the honour of the strong man, who leaves his mark, 
ci eates ideals, and makes history. ‘ I can do all 
things * seems to portray the man more faithfully 
than ‘ I am crucified 

His mission^ journeys rival in interest the travels 
of Odysseus. They impress us by the fulness of their 
experience rather than by the greatness of their self- 
sacrifice. The strong man delights in dangers, in 
hair-breadth escapes, in critical situations. ITie ad- 
venturous lad who first hears the celebrated cata- 
logue of Pauline perils hardly pities the man who 
encountered them. These are all in the day’s work 
of him who would earn the i‘ewardt)f efficiency. 

I, The Christian, ^then, according to the type 
which is presented to us in the New Testament, is 
the man that can do all things, or, to bonow a 
striking phrase from the Loid’s own teaching, who 
through faith can remove mountains. The char- 
acteristic note of the Gospel is not sacrifice but salva- 
tion. ‘ In hoc signo vinces ’ is the legend inscribed 
upon the banner of the cross. Calvary is the symbol 
not of renunciation but of life. It is very easy to 
get a distorted view of the real message which the 
Gospel brings to human needs if we go for our ideals 
outside the range of the Apostolic Church, if we seek 
for the pattern of Christian manhood whether in 
medifieval or modern times. We need not hesitate 
to acknowledge the witness of the saints in every age 
to the manifoldness of Christ if we look rather to 
the New Testament for the due proportions of 
Christian discipleship. 

The gospel of the cross was no apotheosis of pain, 
but the proclamation of power. It presents to our 
gaze a spectacle of Divine tenderness only because it 
is the message of victorious life. And for St Paul it 
is the Gospel which is the fixed thing in Christianity ; 
the inviolable unchangeable centre of autliority ; tne 
stemdard prosentation of the fact of Christ whiqh 
gives unity, cohesion, and solidity to all the riches of 
wisdom and knowledge which ajfe hid in Him. 

II. In Jesus pain is transmuted into power, only 
because to Him is given all authority in heaven and 
in earth; and in His hands He bears the keys of 
helL In Him we behold no servile submission of 
the creature to the Law of the God who made it. 
He is Himself the very son and s'lbstance of the 
Everlasting Will, enthroning the humanity which 
He assumes, manifested as the^oal and destiny of 
all creation. How near to , every age and to each 
human life He seems — how near and yet how far! 
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As, when some traveller among the mountains has 
climbed the shoulder of a westward hill and almost 
thinks his jouniey at an end, the scene expands; 
the persjKJctive widens ; ridi;e behind ndge, alp be- 
hind alp, peak behind peak appears, rising in stall’s 
and teiraces to meet the horizon upw almost lost in 
dieamy distances of dazzling light ; so Christ the 
end of human life becomes a vaster Christ the nearer 
we attain. 

But with God all things aj*e possible. This is no 
formal acknowledgment of an omnipotence which, if 
it have concrete existence, is a fact too general and 
I'emote to have any real bearing upon the practical 
concerns of life, hut a gi*eat experience which has 
made men strong. * Ye shall » receive power' was 
the form in which the risen Master fei^eweil the 
promise of an energising influence, an inward presence, 
a controlling Personality, which entering into His 
elect should make them sons of God. * Repent ye 
and l)e baptised every one of you in the name of 
Jesus Christ unto the remission of your sins,* sucK 
was the burthen of St Peters witness on the Day 
of Pentecost, ‘and ye shall receive ihe gift of the 
Holy Spirit*. — J. G. Simpsok, Christas Craeijixus^ 
p. 25. 

* 1 can do all things through Christ which strengtheneth me.' 

— Phii.. IV. 13. 

Cardinal Vaughan wrote in the spring of 1882: ‘I 
am fifty years old. It is said that no man becomes 
a saint after fifty. I am determined to give no peace 
to myself or to my Holy Patrons, or indeed to our 
dear Lord Himself. By prayer even this miracle can 
be performed, and a dry, hard, stupid old stick like 
me can reach great sanctity in eo qui me eonfortat. 
St. I’raricis of Sales died at fifty-six : St. I’rancis of 
Assisi, Xavier, and St. Charles were dead and saints 
about ten years earlier. What a grace to have 
epatium pceaitentice, I am determined to use the 
remaining time lietter than the last, God helping.' — 
J. G. Snead-Cox, Life of Cardinal Vanghan^ vol. i. 
p. 452. 

Rkferenobb.^ — IV. 13. — Spurs^eon, Sermons, vol. vi. No. 
340. J, B, Lightfoot, Cambridge Sermons, p. 317. J. M. 
Neale, Sermons Preached in SdcJcville College Chayel, vol. i.. p. 
400. F. A. Noble, Christian f^k^orld Pulpit, vol. 1. p. 162. 
T. F. Crosse, Sermons (2nd Series), p. 122. J. A. Alexander, 
The Gospel of Jesus Christ, p, 410. J. H. Jowett, The High 
Calling^ o. 210. J. G. Simpson, Chriatus Crucifixus, p. 26. 
IV. 14L—Ihid. p. 216. 

Phil. iv. 15. 

Nothing is harder to manage, on either side, than 
the sense of an obligation conferred or received.-^ 
Morley's, Life of Cobden (ch. i.). 

The law of benefit is a difficult channel, which re- 
quires careful sailing or inide boats. — E merson. 

REFFHKNrRg. — IV. 16. — Expositof (6th Series), vol. viii, 
pp. 122, i:?6 ; ibid, (7th Series), vol. vl. p. 371. IV. 16.— 
lind. (4th Scries), vol. x. p. 333. IV. 17.* — Bishop Westcott, 
The Incarnation and Common Life, p. 196. IV. 18. — Expositor 
^4th Series), vol. vi. p. 194. IV, 19. — Spurgeon, Sermons, 
voi. ixlx. No. 1712. H. J. Bevis, Sermons, p. 131. IV. 19, 


20. — J. H. Jowett, Ths High Calling, p. 222. IV, 20-53.— 
A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — Philippians, p. 

74. 

THE SAINtS OF CAESAR’S HOUSEHOLD 

*A11 the saints salute you, 'chiefly they that are of Qesar's 
household.*— Phil. iv. 22. 

It is the chiefly upon which I want to lay the stress 
— that the warmest and most loving salutation should 
have come from the un likeliest place. St. Paul is 
sending a letter to the Church at Philippi. He sits 
in all the rude discomforts of a prison, writing amidst 
much difficulty, secured by a coupling chain to a 
soldier. Is this life wiisted? He is preaching in 
this prison to a greater congi’egation than could ever 
be gathered in the market iilace or on Mans' Hill. 
At that hour, when time seemed to stand still, he 
was preaching to all the ages. And this day this 
word is ours because Paul was in prison. But of this 
ministry in the dungeon the fruit was not only afar 
off in the future, it was immediate, 

I. Let us think of those of whom St. Paul writes, 
‘ the saints of Cmsar’s household ’ — certainly the last 
place to which we should go to look for saints. Rome 
at that time was the most unlikely place in the world 
to look for a saint. No language could utter the 
depth of abomination to which it had sunk. And 
of all its |)eople the most miserable was the lot of 
the slave. So many of these were there that they 
could only be kept in subjoction by the most terrible 
severity. To complete it all they were slaves in 
Ccesar^s household, 'Phis Caesar was Nero — a very 
monster in iniquity. Here it is, then, where the ex- 
ample and influence of this monster had poisoned the 
very atmosphere — within the walls of Nero's p dace — 
that a little company of his own slaves gather in 
loving fellowship around Paul the prisoner, and send 
their loving greeting to the Church at Philippi. 

II. To us, too, the saints of Caesar's household send 

their greetings. (1) There are tht)8e whose petition 
seems to make Christianity a difficulty — they may 
think sometimes, perhaps, almost an imp^ssihilitv. 
My brother, my sister, these saints of Caesar s house- 
hold salute you. What think you would they count 
those hindrances of which you make so much ? (2) 

x\nd yet again, others shrink in fear of themselves. 
Surely, again, these saints of Caesai*’s household salute 
you ! (8) Does it seem to some that their sphere is 

so little, so narrow, so lowly, that there is no room 
for any service for God ? Again the saints of Caesar's 
household salute you. — M, G. Peaese, The Oentleneaa 
of Jesus, p. 125. 

SAINTS IN THE HOUSEHOLD OF CyCSAR 

*A11 the saints salute you, chiefly they that are of CsBsar's 
household.*— Phil. iv. 22. 

There are few contrasts so startling as that which is 
suggested by this Epistle to the Philipfiians. We 
read our jiagan history and we read our Bible, but it 
is not often that the two come so close together and 
that the lines of both histories touch for one moment 
to sej)arute again. Here we have for the first time 
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that union of sacred and profane history. Here seems 
to commence that long sti*uggle between the religion 
of Christ and the Empire of Rome, which ended by 
establishing the Gospel upon the ruins of the Etei nal 
City. Here we read of Philippi, the advanced guard 
of the ambition of Macedonian kings, jbut now the 
seat of a Christian Church. Philippi, on whose 
battlefield the future of the world was decided just 
a hundred yeare before, now sending Epaphroditus 
to bear comfort and help to the Apostle in his Roman 
prison. Everything seems to point to the same con- 
trast between the inspired word of Christian advice 
as written in this Epistle and the Roman Praetorian 
command, between the purity and piety of the writer 
and that golden palace of sin and shame outside the 
walls of which he wrote, between the preaching of 
St. Paul, Apostle of Christ, and Nero, Emperor of 
Rome, tyrant, matricide, and anti-(’hrist. inere, 
for two years, as we know, waiting for his trial, the 
Apostle abode, and thither came many of his friends, 
Timotheus, l.uke, Aristarchus, Marcus, Deraas — their 
names are familiar to the whole Christian world ; but 
vho are these of whom the text speaks, ‘saints of 
('jesar’s household*? We do not know. The Bible 
is silent The history of the world has passed them 
over, the history of the Church knows them not. By 
chance, indeed, in the dark recesses of the Catacombs, 
amid the quaint symbols of the hope of immortality, 
their names may even now be deciphered, but beyond 
that we know them not. 

I. Christians under Adverse Circumstances. — It 
is about them that I would fain say to you just two 
words. One is that if we can conceive of any place 
in the world more unlikely than another at that day 
in which to find a Christian man it was Nero's palace. 
If we had been asked where we should expect to hear 
of a Christian in Rome, Nero's gilded palace would 
be the very last place which would be mentioned. 
A friend or Paul, a follower of Jesus Christ in that 
palace of bastard art, and lust, and murder ! What 
sins he must have witnessed, what temptations must 
have beset his path, what responsibility, what diffi- 
culties, I had almost said what impossibilities, in the 
way of a Christian life. Well, then, the encourage- 
ment to us is this, that, if there, then anywhere it is 
possible to be a follower of our Blessed Lord, The 
encouragement is, that there must surely be no diffi- 
culties of life, no post of duty, no situation of tempta- 
tion, in which a Christian man, by the grace of God, 
may not work his life unharmed. All may learn by 
this example the sufficiency of the Grace of God to 
sustain and strengthen them in the most adverse 
circumstances. 

II. Our Real Danger. — The world in which we 
live, our domestic, professional, social, political world, 
it is to us CcesaPs household. We have to live there. 


work there, wait there for our Blessed Master, and, 
though of course superficially the world has changetl, 
there is no arena, there is no garment of flaming 
pitch, there is no fierce cry, of ‘Christians to the 
lions! ’ nothing that could tempt to apost^isy in our 
case, or offer excuse to weak human nature to com- 
})i<jinise with sin and infidelity, yet our dangers are 
no less real. The world is, after all, though softer 
and gentler, no less dangerous to Christian men, 
be cause day by day they are brought in contact with 
th jsr who neither serve nor know our Divine Master, 
and then zeal in duty brings its own temptation, 
earthly labour has its own peril. Our foes are really 
not 80 much the ibes that we find in the world, but 
the foe we beai about with us wheiever w^ go. But 
a heart right with God, a mind directed by His Spirit, 
a habit of dependence on His grace and of prayer, a 
habit of close walking with our I^ord and Saviour, 
these will keep a man safe anywhere, and the more 
difficidt it is to <nake profession of faith in our own 
individual circumstances, so much the nioic distinct 
and decided by the grace of God may that profession be, 

III. Never Despair of Finding Good Men Any- 
where. — Moreover, I think that from these unknown 
saints in Caesar’s household we may all of us, men 
and women, leam a lesson of charity, never to despair 
of finding good men anywhere. God sees not as we 
see, sufficient if He knows His own, and will one day 
bring them into the light. Depend upon it there 
will he many in heaven whom wc did not expect to 
meet For God’s servants are often hidden sometinu^s 
from pure unobtrusiveness, sometimes from a shrink- 
ing fear lest they should after profession tall and 
bring dishonour on the cause, sometimes again from 
circumstances which have not brought out their char- 
acter before those with whom they live. But let us 
comfort ourselves with the assurance that God knows 
them and will declare them one day. We ourselves 
are blind and err in our judgment, and we have no 
right to pass sentence on one another. Let it be 
enough for us that our heavenly Father allots to all 
His children the post that they are to take in life, 
and when the pressure is too strong or the temptation 
too great for their strength, then the same loving 
Father will assuredly call them from it, or if not then. 
He can by His grace sustain them in it and hold up 
their goings that they slip not, for if thcTe could be 
saints in the golden palace of Nero it is incongruous 
and illogical to siiyjpose that there is any post o 
earthly duty or difficulty or temptation to whict 
we could be subjected, in which we could plead that 
it is impossible to do right. 

References. — IV. 22. — J. H. Jowett, lh€ Hi^h CdUdnQ^ 
p. 234. J. 7'oiefree Purr, The White Life, p. 100. J. Thew, 
Svoken IdeciU, p* 97. -IV. 23. — J. *lowett, The Hiffh GoTL 
fnp, p. 239. 
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THE EPISTLE TO THE GOLOSSIANS 


COLOSSIANS 

RarsBCNca. — I. 1, 2.— T. F. Crosse, iSsrmont (2nd Series). 

^ 219. 

temporal and spiritual habitations 

*To the saints and faithful brethren in Christ at Colossae.*— 
Col. I. 2. 

Focussed together, as by the lenses of a double lantern, 
we see at once the actual and ideal condition of these 
Asiatic Christians. They were in Colossae, a small 
town in a Phrygian valley, much decayed from its 
former gi-eatness, overshadowed by its more important 
neighbours. Of all the places to which the Apostle 
directed his letters it was of the least significance to 
the world, yet of supreme importance to itself. Turn 
to the other picture. These Christians were in Christ. 
There is a circle within a circle here ; they were in 
Christ in Clolossse. It liecame a different place as 
th^ looked at it from the shelter of Christ. 

I. Wherever our Colossae is we rarely look out 
upon it with quite clear and unprejudiced eyes. Our 
Yision is coloured by our moods and fancies ; we see 
it through the m^ium of our thoughts, passing 
tempers, and abiding purposes, and our reaction upon 
it lar^dy depends upon the quality of this inward 
thougnt world, the faith that is the spiritual home 
of the soul. A1 though the outward facts seem terribly 
hard and set, it is surprising how small a difference 
in our hearts it takes to transform them. We write 
‘ home ’ upon one house in a monotonous red brick 
row, and it becomes a living poem to us. We do 
our daily walk to the accompaniment of some thril- 
ling thought, and it sets our feet to music where they 
have often dragged wearily. 

II. It is only the inward wealth of life that can 
transform our world. As it is not what enters into 
the man, but what comes out from him, that defiles 
him, so it is what comes out from us that saves and 
redeems our daily living. Our inward faith does not 
simply make the world look differently, it actually 
changes it. The purity of the home cleanses the 
city. The soul that dwells in the secret place of the 
Most High reshapes its CJolossae, and all things are 
new because of its inward renewing, — W. Chahteb 
P iGGOTT, Sv/nday School Chronicle, txxvi, p. 300. 

Refer ENCB8. — I. 2. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 2 ; 
ibid, vol. vii. p. 66. I. 3. — R. W”. Riley, A Yeaf^s Sermons, 
vol. ii. p. 267. I. 6. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxiv. No. 
1438. I. 6, 6. — Penny Pulpit, vol. vii. p. 146. I. 9. — Bishop 
Creighton, Christian Wwld PulpU, vol. IvL p. 243. H. P. 
Wright, Preaches Magazine, yol xviii. p. 277. T. Arnold, 
Sermons, vol. iv. p. 23, 31. Expositor (6th Series), vol. viii. 
p. 404. I. 9, 10. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxix. No. 1742. 

I. 9-11. £. A. Stuart, Christian World Pulpit, vol, Ixi. p. 
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306. I. 10. — J, Weller, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvii. 
p. 190. F. St. John Corbett, The Preacher*s Year, p. 173. 
Expositor (7th Series), vol. vi, p. 276. I. 11. — Ibid. (6th 
Series), vol. xi. p. 292. I. 12. — J. Camming, Penny Pulpit, 
No. 1610, p. 217. H. Higinbothum, Sermons, p. 67. W. J. 
Brock, Sermons, p. 61. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlvii. No. 
2761. Expositor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 166. I. 12, 13.— 
Spur^^eon, Sermons, vol. vi. No. 319. 1. 13. — K. A. Stuart, 

His Dear Son and Other Sermons, vol. v. p. 1, F. Bourdiilon, 
Plain Sermons for Family Reading (2nd Series), p. 173. Ex- 
positor (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 168 ; ibid, (6th Series), vol. 
viii. p. 166. I. 14. — W. Redfern, The Gospel of Redemption, 
p. 83. R. J. Campbell, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ivii, p 
6. W. R. Evans, Sermons for the Church's Year, p. 271. R. J. 
Campbell, A Faith for To-day, p, 227. Marcus Dods, Christ 
and Man, p. 140, I. 16. — Expositor (4th Series), vol. x. p. 
39 ; ibid, (6ch Series), vol. ii. p. 86 ; ibid, (6th Series), vol. 
X. p. 198. 1. 16, 16.— Ibid, vol. i. p. 399. I. 16-17.— /Wd. 
vol. iv. p. 119. I. 1.5.21.— /Wd. p. 136. 

CHRIST AND THE CREATION 
* For by Him were all things created, that are in heaven, and 
that are in earth, visible and invisible, whether be 
thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or powers: all 
things were created by Him, and for Him.'— Col. i. i6. 

A VERY narrow notion of the functions of Chiist is 
afloat in the atmosphere of popular religious thought, 
though not perhaps formulated into dogmatic phrases. 
According to this, our Lord is virtually regarded as 
limited in work, and even in nature, to the mission 
of redemption. Such an idea implies that the exist- 
ence of Christ is dependent on the existence of sin ; 
that if there had been no evil there would have been 
no Saviour ; that the very being of the Son of God 
is but an expedient required for the deliverance of 
man. So stated, the doctrine must be considered by 
all Christians as monstrous. In the Bible an in- 
finitely larger range is given to the work and nature 
of Christ. If there had been no sin, Christ would 
still have visited the world in some way of Divine 
goodness. He came in the creation before the birth 
of sin. 

L The Relation of Christ to Creation. — The re- 
lation of Christ to creation is threefold : — 

(а) In Christ is the fv/ndamental basis of crea- 
tion. All things were made * in ' Him, is.. His thoughts 
ai‘e the archetypes of the worlds and their contents, 
and the genesis of them follows the principles of His 
nature. 

(б) Christ is the inst/nimental agent of creation. 
All things were made ‘through* Him. He is the 
Mediator in creation as well as in redemption. 

(c) Chi ist is the end of creation. All thinn were 
made ‘unto’ Him, ie, ftey grow into His likenes^ 
they move upwards towards the realbation of Hii 
life (Christ in His human earthly nature was the 
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highest development of the upwai*d movement of 
creation), they are destined to serve and glorify Him. 

II. The Scope and Range of Christ’s Work. — The 
scope and range of the work of Christ was universal 
in creation. It included (a) all things, visible and 
invisible, i.e. physical and spiritual existences, or 
things within our observation and the infinite popu- 
lation of the regions of space beyond ; (b) all orders 
of beings, thrones, etc., none too great for His power, 
none too small for His care ; (o) every variety and 
every individual. Different classes are specified. 
Creation Ls not a work merely of general laws, it im- 
plies individual formation under them. All this vast 
and varied work is ascribed to Christ as its founda- 
tion, its efficient instrument, and its end. 

III. WeLearn;— 

1. As regards Christ — (a) His pre-existence. 

This does not involve the eternity of His human 
nature, which surely began to be when *the Word 
was made flesh That which was Divine in Christ 
was before all things. The Christ-side of God, all 
that is so touching and so winning in the marvellous 
revelation of God in Jesus, is no new phase of His 
character. It was before the sterner revelation of 
Sinai. It is eternal (Heb. xiii. 8). (6) His glory. 

All that is great and beautiful in creation glorifies 
Him through Whom it came into existence. 

2. As regards the Creation. — (a) This must be 
in harmony with Christ, Therefore we must interpret 
its darker phases by what we know of the spirit and 
character of Christ : and we must expect that ulti- 
mately its laws and forces will make for Christianity, 
breathing benedictions on the faithful followers of 
Christ, and bringing natural penalties on those who 
rebel against His rule. (6) We should endeavour to 
trace indications of the spirit and presence of Christ 
in nature. 

References. — I. 16. — Expositor (4th Series), voL iv. p. 

' 428 ; ihid. vol. vi. p. 262 ; ibid. (5th Series), rol. vii. pp. 31, 
140. I. 16-18. — Bishop Stubbs, Christian World Pulpit^ vol. 
rlvii. p. 86. J. Budjren, Parochial Sermons, vol. ii. p, 8. 
I. 17 . — Expositor (6th Series), vol. xi. p. 447. 

THE PRE-EMINENT LORD 
* That in all things He might have the pre-eminence.’ — Col. 

I, x8. 

This is chamcteristically Paul’s doctrine. The supre- 
macy of Christ is to his mind the only possible out- 
come of His Saviourhood. In his consciousness the 
cross is the foundation of the throne, and he is jeal- 
ous that all who share in the saving benefits of Christ’s 
death should give Him that place in heart and life 
to which He is rightly entitled. For himself this has 
long been the secret of his life’s sti*ength and explana- 
tion of the fruitfulness of his service. Christ is to 
him the ‘ Lord of all*. He is ‘before all things,’ and 
dver all things exercises His beneficent control. ‘ For 
Jesus’ sake,’ expresses the governing motive of his 
whole life. ‘ The Man Christ Jesus * comprehends his 
entire message, and to be well-pleasing unto Him is 
his supreme aim, In the light of His pre-eminence he 
interprets all the providences of life, and even when 


fettered he is but ‘ the prisoner of Jesus Christ ’. His 
outlook, too, is lx)undea by the pre-eminent Lord, for 
‘we look for the Saviour — the Lord Jesus Chiist,’ is 
the triumphant expectancy with which he both en- 
courages himself and his fellows. Past, present, and 
future hold alike for him nothing which is not directly 
related to the Lord, Whose he is and Whom he 
serves. And it is this same pre-eminence to which 
Christ is entitled on the part of all who call Him 
Saviour that is the Apostle’s keen desire. He would 
entlii one Him in the life of the congregation and the 
individual alike, recognising Him as the Master of 
assemblies and as the King of the heart. 

I. It is chiefly in regard to its personal significance 
that this desire of the Apostle needs to be laid to 
heart, for after all the Church is but an aggregation 
of individuals. If the life of the unit be right, the 
life of the congregation will not long be deficient. 
Hence the most important consideration is as to the 
securing of the pre-eminence of Jesus in the lives of 
individual believers, and nothing is more heart- 
searching and wholesome than the personal query as 
to the relative position which He occupies in our 
lives. For Christians are mainly divisible into three 
classes — those who give Him place, those who give 
Him prominence, and those who give Him pre- 
eminence. 

II. The importance of giving to Christ this His 
rightful place is attested by the fact of common ex- 
perience that that which is pre-eminent in thought 
and affection exercises the strongest formative influence 
in the cultivation of chaiticter. This is seen when 
men make money, pleasure, ambition, or success the 
pre-eminent thing in life, and devote to it their best 
strength of thou^t and energy. Character deterior- 
ates, powei’s of vision become aim, and holier impulses 
are killed at the birth, until that to which pre- 
eminence has been voluntarily given becomes the 
absolute master. It is a man’s own safety and highest 
good, as well as the honour of Christ, which is deter- 
mined by the place he assigns to the Son of God. 

III. The pre-eminence of the Saviour affords us too 
an explanation of many of the mysteries of lile which, 
apart from His supremacy, are hard and indeed almost 
impossible to understand. 

But let it not be thought that the actual pre- 
eminence of Jesus in any life is a mere inference from 
truth, a mere philosophic acceptance of doctrine, or a 
mere prospect of faith and hope. Let it never be for- 
gotten that it is rather a definite consecration in ex- 

[ )ression of personal indebtedness — the response of a 
ove which constrains. Professor Drummond used to 
tell of an invalid girl whose life, so unruffled in its 
peace and fragrant with the beauty of holiness, was 
a constant source of w^onderment to those who knew 
her pain and were acquainted with her circumstances. 
After her death the secret was discovered. A small 
locket which had hung about her neck was found to 
contain the words, ‘ \Vhom having not seen I love ! * 
The pre-eminence of Jesus Christ is the pre-eminence 
which love will ever give to the One of its choice, 
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however costly it proves. — J. Stuabt Holdkn, The 
Pre-eminent Lord, p. S. 

Cou 1 . x8. 

Many years ago the late Dr. Howson, then Dean of 
Chester, one of Simeon’s latest hearers, gaye me a 
vivid reminiscence of his own. Tiinity Church was 
crowded as usual, aisles as well as pews. . . . The 
text was Colossians 1 . 18 : ' That in all things He might 
have the pre-eminence One passage was written for 
ever on me listener’s heart by the prophetic fire of 
the utterance, as the old man seemed to rise and 
dilate under the impression of the Master's gloiy : 

‘ That He might have the pre-eminence I And He 
will have it ! And He must have it I And He 
%hall have it ! ’ — Bishop Moule, Life of Simeon, 
pp. 94, 95. 

Col. 1. x8. 

The Christian will never call it religion to keep, 
like Septimius Severus, a bust of Christ in his private 
chapel, ‘along with Virgil, Oipheus, Abraham, and 
other persons of the same kind ’. He claims to 
addreos himself to a Being made human enough to 
give our love a place to cling, but remaining Divine 
m His perfection, in His illuminating and responsive 
power. — F. W. H. Myers, Modem Essays, p. 303. 

Rbpeubnobs. — I. 18. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xiv. No. 
839. F. B. Proctor, Preacher* s Magaaine, vol. xix. p. 320. 
R. J. Drummond, Faith* s Certainties, p. 81. Expositor (6th 
Series), vol. x. p. 113. 1. 19. — C. O. Eldrldge, Preach>er*s 

Magaaine, vol. xvii. p. 222. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xvii. No. 
978. A. Whyte, liu Scottish Review, vol. iii. p. 628. Spur- 
geon, Sermons, vol. xx. No. 1109. I. 19, 20. — Expositor (4th 
Series), vol. i. p. 140 ; ibid. vol. vi. pp. 31, 420. I. 20. — G. 
Campbell Morgan, The Bible and the Gross, p. 101. Expositor 
(4th Series), vol. v. p. 436 ; ibid. (6th Series), vol. viii. pp. 
136, 144 ; ibid. (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 248. I. 21. — W. H. 
Griffith lliomas, The Record, vol. xxvii. p. 800. A. Berry, 
The Doctrine of the Gross, p. 83. I. 21, 22.— -G. Campbell 
Morgan, The Bible and the Gross, p. 37. I. 22, ^.—Expositor 
(6th Series), vol. vi. p. 69. I. 23. —H. Allen, Penny Pulpit, 
No. 1763, p. 423. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxviii. No. 1688. 
J. Keble, Village Sermons on the Baptismal Service, p. 189. 

Col. 1. 24. 

It has been said that the one infallible note of all 
false Christs and of all anti-Christs, of all and indeed 
the only false Gods, however they may be disguised 
by trappings of royalty, is the absence of a crown 
of thoras And certainly the men who have, above 
all'othe; men, set God before the 63^8 of an unwilling 
world, have shared that crown. — W. S. Palmer, 
The Diary of a Modernist, p. 16. 

‘THAT WHICH IS BEHIND OP THE AFFLIC- 
TIONS OF CHRIST’ 

* Who now rejoice in mj sufferings for you, and fill up that 
which is behind of the afflictions of (^rist in my flesh for 
His body’s sake, which is the Church.’ — Col. i. 24. 

St. Paul was accustomed to urge upon his converts, 
men and women, who would all m one way or another 
expeiience the fulfilment of the Lord’s words, ‘ In the 
w6rid ye shall have tribulation,’ that they should 


nevertheless be of good cheer. ‘ Rejoice in the Lord 
always,’ so he tau^t, and like Chaucer’s poor parson, 
he followed it himself. When we speak about 
sufferers that we know, we think it high praise to say, 
‘ How perfectly patient they were ’ I Here is a higher 
note, not patience, but joy. Thei*e were personal 
reasons for this, no doubt He knew well that his 
sufferings had been the means of his i-eceiving a fuller 
measure of that life of grace which strengthens the 
soul, lliat was a cause for rejoicing, but it was not 
the chief, not the uppermost in his mind. It is a 
uite unselfish delight that we have hero in these 
ifficult words, difficult because does it not come upon 
us with a shock to hear that there was anything lack- 
ing in the afflictions of Christ ? Yet ‘ I fill up on my 
part that which is behind of the afflictions of Christ \ 
The words are quite plain, they clearly state that 
there is something wanting in the afflictions borne by 
Christ How can that be so ? And, if so, can any 
man’s be counted with His to fill up the deficiencies ? 
We may nevertheless make a distinction in the 
Saviour’s sufferings. There were those which no man 
could share when He trod the wine-press alone, and 
of the people there was none with Him ; but the 
Gi'eek word that is used in the text is not the word 
in the New Testament in connection with the atoning 
work of Christ. It tells of afflictions of body and of 
mind which came upon Him as a holy and self-denying 
Peraon, in the midst of a corrupt and selfish worlo, 
bom as one of the great human family, and to these 
there was something left to add. Yes, it is for us to 
siw, ‘ I fill up on my part that which is behind of the 
afflictions of Christ for His body’s sake, which is the 
Church 

I. Our Relation to Christ. — But, then, what I bear 
for the sake of othei-s, these are my afflictions. How 
can they fill up His? Can they be mine without 
being His? Depend upon it, unless being a member 
of His body Ms but a phrase, is but a metaphor, your 
sufferings are His. To understand that we must 
understand our oneness with Jesus Chiist our Lord. 
There are different kinds of uniona 

{a) External union . — There is a merely external 
union, as when you odd one more stone to the fabric 
which ris(‘8 from the ground. It is an integral part, 
one with the whole, but what is that uility compared 
with the unity which takes place when you graft upon 
a stock a living shoot, that becomes part of the tree ? 

(6) Vital union . — There is union, not IocaI, but 
vital, and the sap circulates through the new limb. 
You injure it now and you injure it not alone, you 
injure the tree itself. This is a union of that kind, 
vital, that the baptised believer has with the Saviour. 

‘ I am the Vine, and ye are the branches. Cut off* from 
Me, you wither ; abiding in Me, you bear much fruit’ 

And so, because we are one with Christ in that 
living way, He truly shares in our sufferings. Can the 
body be in j ured and the head suffer nothing ? Wound 
a limb anii the brain quivers with pain. In all our 
afflictions He is afflicted. What a different aspect 
our troubles would wear if that was realised ! 
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11. St. PauFs Sufferings. — How and when did St 
Paul learn to identify himself so confidently with 
Christ that he could speak of his own sufferings for 
the Church as actually Christs sufferings ? I think 
we know — in the blinding splendour of that revelation 
on the road to Damascus, when he lay, proud Pharisee 
as he was, prostrate on the earth in the midst of his 
astonished train. There stood before him, seen by 
him alone, the majestic, reproachful Christ the Lord. 
* Saul, why persecutest thou Me * ? He never had 
done so literally ; still the sad voice said, ‘ Saul, why 
persecutest thou Me * ? It was because he gloried in 
persecuting the Church, gloried in a pitiless h^To wing 
of the poor souls who clung to the Lord, that Christ 
could never forget that they were members of the 
Lord and their sufferings were His, for * Inasmuch as 
ye did it to the least of these My brethren, ye did it 
unto Me *. That was a crushing thought to Saul the 

r ersecnitor; it was joy to Paul the Apostle. ‘Now 
rejoice in my sufferings for your sake, and fill up on 
my part that which is behind of the afflictions of 
Christ in my flesh.* Poor flesh it was, so weary and 
weatherbeaten, so scanned with the rough handling of 
the world ; but the great, brave heart, so fixed on 
God, so full of enthusiasm for the Master, cried, ‘ I re- 
joice for His body’s sake, the Church *. So you see it 
was an unselfish joy. His afflictions were for the 
sake of the brethren. 

BODILY SUFFERING 

* 1 fill up that which is behind of the afflictions of Christ in my 
flesh for His body’s sake, which is the Church. ’—Col. 

I. 24. 

OuE Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ came by blood as 
well as by water, not only as a fount of grace and 
ti-uth — the source of spiritual light, joy, and salvation 
— but as a combatant with sin ana Satan, who was 
‘ consecrated through suffering *. He was, as prophecy 
had marked Him out, ‘ red in His apparel, and His 
garments like Him that treadeth in the wine-fat'; 
or, in the words of the Apostle, ‘ He was clothed with 
a vesture dipped in blood ’. It was the untold suffer- 
ings of the Kternal Word in our nature, His body 
dislocated and torn. His blood poured out. His soul 
violently separated by a painful death, which has put 
away from us the wrath of Him whose love sent Him 
for that very purpose. This only was our atone- 
ment; no one shared in the work. He ‘trod the 
wine-press alone, and of the people there was none 
with Him When lifted up upon the cursed tree, 
He fought with all the hosts of evil, and conquered 
by suffering. 

Thus, in a most mysterious way, all that is needful 
for this sinful world, the life of our souls, the regenera- 
tion of our nature, all that is most joyful and glorious, 
hope, light, peace, spiritual freedom, holy influences, 
religious knowledge and strength, all flow from a 
fount of blood. A work of blood is our salvation ; 
and we, as we would be saved, must draw near and 
aze upon it in faith, and accept it as the way to 
eaven. We must take Him, who thus suffered, as 
our guide; we must embrace His sacred feet, and 


follow Him. No wonder, then, should we receive on 
oumelves some drops of the sacred agony which be- 
dewed His gaiTiients ; no wonder, should we be 
sprinkled with the sorrows which He bore in expia- 
tion of our sins I 

And so it has ever been in very deed ; to approach 
Him has been, from the first, to he partaker, more or 
less, in II is sufferings; I do not say in the case of 
every individual who believes in Him, but as regards 
the more conspicuous, the more favoured, His choice 
insti l men ts, and His most active servants ; that is, it 
has been the lot of the Church, on the whole, and of 
those, on the whole, who had been most like Him, as 
Huiei*s, Intercessors, and Teachers of the Church. 
He, indeed, alone meritoriously ; they, because the^ 
have been near Him. Thus, immediately upon His 
birth, He brought the sword upon the infants of His 
own age at Bethlehem. His very shadow, cast upon 
a city, where He did not abide, was stained with 
blood. His blessed mother had not clasped Him to 
her breast for many weeks, ere she was warned of the 
penalty of that feaiful privilege : ‘ Yea, a sword shall 
pierce through thy own soul also’. Virtue went out 
of Him ; but the water and the blood flowed together 
as afterwards from His pierced side. From among 
the infants He took up in His arms to bless, is said 
to have gone forth a chief martyr of the generation 
after Him. Most of His Apostles passed through 
life-long sufferings to a violent death. In particular, 
when the favoured brothers, James and John, came 
to Him with a request that they might sit lieside 
Him in His kingdom. He plainly stated this connec- 
tion between nearness to Him and affliction. ‘ Are 
ye able,' He said, ‘ to drink of the cup that I shall 
drink of, and to be baptised with the baptism that 
I am baptised with?' As if He said, ‘ Ye cannot 
have the sacraments of grace without the painful 
figures of them. The cross, when imprinted on your 
foreheads, will draw blood. You shall receive, indeed, 
the baptism of the Spirit, and the cup of My com- 
munion, but it shall be with the attendant pledges of 
My cup of agony, and My baptism of blood.’ Else- 
where He speaks the same language to all who would 
partake the benefits of His death and passion : ‘ Who- 
soever doth not bear his cross, and come after Me, 
cannot be My disciple'. — J. H. Nkwman. 

Reprrbncbs. — I. 24. — Bishop Gore, Christian World Pulpit^ 
vol. liii. p. 372. J. H. Jowott, Christian IVoi'ld Pulpit^ vol. 
Ixi. p. 324. Expositor (6tli Series), vol. iii. p. 377 ; ihid, vol. 
iv. p, 13 ; ibid. vol. viii. p. 2(35. I. 24-27. — Tbid. vol. viii. 
p. 235. I. 2^,— Ibid. (4th Series), vol. i. p. 32 ; ibid. (6th 
Series), vol. iv. p. 394. 

THE HOPE OF GLORY 

* To whom God was pleased to make known what is the riches 
of the glory of this mystery among the Gentiles, which is 
Christ in you, the hope of glory.’— Col. i. 27. 

Cheist in you the hope I Now why does St. Paul say 
that of the secrets of God. And remember the my - 
steri^ of God are the revealed sectets that He has 
stooped down and whispered to our ears. ‘God 
stooping shows sufficient of His light for us in the 
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dark to nse by,* the poet Browning said. But why 
does St. Paul say that this is a gloriously rich 
mystery ? 

I First of all, it is the hope of what all men want 
and few men get, and that is Power. 

Do you want the first thing that everyone who 
understands life really wants, and that is power? 
'Phen have Christ in you, Christ in you, not outside 
you, that is not enough. You may respect Christ, 
you may think well of religion, you may speak well 
of the clergy because they do so nruch good social 
work in your district ; but that is not power. If you 
have been brought by the Holy Spirit here, it is that 
Christ without you may be changed into Christ vdthin 
you, and that you, too, may be strong like those 
people, you, too, may no longer be a useless person 
in your district making, very likely, your home miser- 
able by your tempei*, or your friends miserable by 
your weakness, and useless in the Church down here 
by your sloth and want of power to witness. All that 
may be changed to-night and you may flame away 
down here for years, one of the brilliant hopes of the 
Church, but it will not be unless ('hrist without you 
becomes Christ within you — Christ in you the hope 
of power. 

II. But that is not all Not only is Christ within 
you — and this is the second reason why this secret is 
worth knowing — not only is it that Christ within you 
is the secret of power, but also the seci-et of growth. 
It is like the blazing sun coming down upon a rather 
unsatisfactory field of com ; and the blazing sun 
brings out the ripeness and the richne.ss of the corn ; 
it brings on the whole crop in the field— the blaze of 
the sun does the work. 

III. Again, I am going to use a word now which 
has a very distasteful sound in some people*s ears, and 
that is the word ‘holiness*. I believe if you were 
offered, some of you, the choice of whether you would 
prefer to have said of you. He is the holiest man or 
holiest woman in Willesden, or the most attractive 
and the most agreeable, nine out of ten would choose 
the second at the bottom of their souls, because they 
do not understand this : that holiness, if you can get 
it pure, is the most winning thing in the world ; that 
goodness, when it is unalloyed, simply draws like 
a magnet, and that when we are put off a holy man 
or holy woman it is because of the dro.ss and not the 
gold ; because the gold is mixed up with some dross 
of manner, of self-centredness, or priggishness which 
puts us off the holiness. But get the holiness and 
goodness pure, and it wins the world. 

How are we ‘to get to glory ?* — to use an old ex- 
pression which has rather died out now. Christ in 
ou the hope of glory ; Christ in you the secret of 
oliness. And b^use the secret of power and pro- 
gress and holiness, therefore the hope of glory, 
Christ in you the hope of glory I — Bishop Winning- 
ton Ingram, Christian World Pulpit^ vol. lxxvh. 

p. 120. 

Rwerenoeb.— I. 27.— H. Bell, Sermom on the Holy Gam- 
mufison, p. 66, Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. rxix. No. 1720. 


L. D. Bevan, Christ and the Age, p, 3. A. Whyte, The Scottish 
Review Sunday Supplement, vol. iv. p. 82. Expositor (6th 
Series), vol. ii. p. 264. 

Col. 1. 27 * 

It is not for nothing that it is said, ‘ Christ in you 
the hope of glory I will be content of no pawn of 
heaven but Christ Himself ; for Christ, possessed by 
faith here, is young heaven and glory in the bud. — 
Samuel Rutherford. 

THE JUSTIFICATION OP CHRISTIAN 
PREACHING 

‘ Christ . . . whom we preach.’— C ol. i. 27, 28. 

The aim of Christian preaching is pei-sonal, social, 
universal. And the theme of it is Christ. Is the 
theme, is the message, adequate to. the aim ? Judge 
for yourselves by those three considerations. 

I. We assert that the message is adequate because 
Christ, whom we preach, is aole by many manifest 
proofs to make the life of the individual a positive 
force. 

II. We assert that the preaching of Christ j ustifies 
itself, and is adequate because He reconciles the 
duality, the contrast, apparent contradiction, which 
runs tnrough all our life. I mean the duality which 
you have between the inner lifejif the soul and the 
outward demands of duty, between spiritual life and 
practical conduct, between faith and works. 

III. We asseii: that the message of the evangel 
justifies itself, and is adequate to its end because 
(.'hrist is co-exteasive with human life. — A. Connell, 
Scottish Review, voL iii. p. 439. 

Referknoks. — I. 27, 28. — E. H. Bickersteth, Thoughts in 
Fast Years, p. 86. W. Scrymgeour, Christian W orld Pul'll, vol. 
xiiv. p. 314. H. S. Seekings, Preachers Magazine, voL xviii. 
p. 600. I. 28. — J. Thew, Christian World Pulpit, vol, 1. p. 
246. Spurgeoir, Sermons, vol. xliv. No. 2681. J. Keble, 
Sermons for Advent to Christmas Eve, p. 362. Ty Arnold, 
Christian Life : Its Hopes, p. 200. J. Edwards, Preachers 
Magazine, vol. xix. p. 173, Expositor (6th Series), vol. v. p. 
34 ; ihid, (0th Series), vol. xi. p. 147. I. 20. — Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xvi. No. 914. 

THE ABOUNDING ASSURANCE 

* Unto all riches of the full assurance of understanding.’— 
Col. II. 2 . 

The Apostle has just been speaking of an intense 
spiritual struggle through which he has passed on 
behalf of the (i’hurches at Colossae and I^aodicea, to 
most of whose members he was personally unknown. 
The purpose of his supplication was that they might 
be comforted, bound together into a compact fellow- 
ship, and enriched with sure and all-sufficing spiritual 
knowledge — three blessings vitally connect^ with 
each other. Failing of such attainments, they could 
not hope to rise above that fickleness which left them 
the prey of wandering sophists. The suWect- 
matter of this assurance is the mystery of God’s 
purpose towaixls us in Christ Jesus, 

L It is throu^^h our union with Christ that the 
treasures hidden in His mysterious nature are conveyed 
to us, and become ‘ the nches of the full assurance of 
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understanding \ If the mysteries, of which He is 
the steward, can gladden, purify, and consecrate the 
heart and awaken songs of praise to a pardoning 
God, we may boldly daim tne revelation of these 
mysteries. When we are honestly contrite, and with 
all our hearts trust His Son for salvation, it cannot 
be God's will that we should be tormented by un- 
certainty. He has given power to His Son to declare 
our absolution, the grace and wisdom of the Son are 
never at fault in the exercise of this ministry, and 
the presence of the infinite love in the central con- 
sdousness is the highest form of assurance. This 
assurance, inasmuch as it cori’esponds to the ti*easures 
of wisdom in Christ, ought not to be meagre, stinted, 
precarious. The Apostle is emphatic, almost to the 
point of redundancy. ‘ The riches of the full assurance 
of undei*standing.' 

II. The Apostle speaks of this exalted experience 
as one of the blessed consummations of Christian 
fellowship. * Knit together in love unto all riches of 
the full assurance of underetanding.* It is through 
mutual sympathy and helpfulness that the blessing 
is retained, and othe/s ai*e led into participation with 
it. Civilisation itself begins in brotherhood and co- 
operation, and man’s ascent into the heights of re- 
ligious life follows the same order. This full assurance 
of knowledge is vital to spiritual prosperity. Assur- 
ance makes all the difference between a spiritual and 
an unspiritual man, a weakling and a champion, an 
inglorious mute and a gi'eat confessor. It is the ap- 
pointed province of evangelical religion to diminish 
the area of haze, unsettlement, dubiousness, and to 
understay the spirit with strong bed-rock convictions. 

Rbpbrkncb. — II. 2 , 3. — Bishop Westcott, Ohristian World 
PulpU, vol. xlvii. p. 292. 

THE CROSS AND CULTURE 

* In whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge.* 

— Col. II. 3. 

Every one can see that these words contain a great 
truth, but what the Aj)ostle meant is not so easy to 
define. In one sense Christ has little to do with 
wisdom and knowledge. We do not sit at His feet 
to be made men of culture ; we do not go to Him 
direct for lessons in history, politics, science, literature. 
And yet, though it is no business of His to supply 
knowledge, there is profound truth in these words 
of St. Paul, that the treasures of wisdom and know- 
ledge are in Him. Without Him wisdom and know- 
ledge are hardly worth having. If there be not 
a spirit of love and human brotherhood, and some- 
thing of the cross, working amid the intellectual 
forces, it is doubtful whether the world will be any 
better off for all its boasted acquirements. 

I. The mind which simply gathers stores of know- 
ledge may be as full as a dictionary and as unfeeling ; 
as cold as a piece of flint and as hard ; as inhuman 
as a fossil and as useless. There is a pt^arisaism of 
culture, and there is no pharisaism so bard and 
prcud and unmerciful as the pharisaism of culture. 
Tliere is a science which has no emotion, no pity, 


no tears, no soft places in its heart, if indead it has 
a heart, and no thought of hope for humanity at 
large. What better is the world for wisdom and 
knowledge of that kind ? 

II. Moreover, it is a matter of common observation, 
and one of the most certain teachings of history, that 
wisdom without faith at the heart of it, intellect 
without profound religious feeling, tends not to 
righteousness and purity and unselfishness, but to 
moral lawlessness, self-indulgence, and splendid vice. 
The cross is the one vein of precious heavenly gold 
that runs through the mass of intellectual forces. 

III. It is the light which He sheds that makes 
much of our knowledge and wisdom bearable. Were 
it not for the spirit of hopefulness which He breathes 
into all problems, our knowledge would only add to 
our pain, and our wisdom would only teach us de- 
spair. But with Christ to illumine these dark prob- 
lems they cease to be hopeless. 

IV. Finally, and most truly, that one field of 
knowledge which He opens out is incompanibiy 
better than all the rest. Let the world’s wise men 
be silent, that He may speak to us, for in Him only 
ai'e hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge. — 
J. G. Greenhouoh, The Ctosb in Modem Life, p. 

Rbfbrbmob. — II. 3. — J. G. Greenhou^h, Chruftian World 
Pulpit^ vol. xlvii. p. 133. 

ORDER AND STEADFASTNESS 

* Jojia? and beholding your order and the stedfastness of your 
faith m Christ.’ — C ol. ii. 5 . 

A SCENE in which the virtues of order and steadfast- 
ness are presented to the eye always awakens some 
throb of pleasure in the observer, whatever the ends 
to which they may be made to contribute. To pro- 
duce order in a community of men and women 
distinctive in their personalities and including the 
utmost divei’sity of taste and temperament is a sur- 
passing triumph of Divine skill and power. 

I. Order implies four things: (1) Order pre- 
supposes submission to a common centre of authority. 
Its worth and quality will be determined by the kind 
of authority which calls it forth, (2) Orcler implies 
the suppression of lawless and capricious personal 
tastes, and the art of possessing our souls in patience 
at all times. (3) Order implies an intuition of the 
part each has to play in a common scheme of life and 
work. (4) Order implies not only the discovery of 
the part each has to play in a common scheme but 
the fulfilment of that special part by methods which 
will help and not hinder the work of others. 

II. Success is metisured by the spirit of order 
which animates men and the communities into which 
they ai’e grouped. In an age which is unfriendly to 
human prerogative it may perhaps be our temptation 
to depreciate order and cry out for guerilla evangel- 
ism. Order, it must be admitted, is too often a 
synonym for frigidity, red tape, servile mechanism, 
punctiliousness in trifles, death. But in the Apostle’s 
vocabulary it means the tramp of Christ’s conquering 
hosts in perfect time to God’s musia 
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III. Order help that steadfastness of faith which ye in Him/ The man that walks in Qod ‘walks in 

is the second great quality coinmanded by the Apostle, the light I ’ he ‘ walks in the truth 1 ' he ‘ walks at 
The lack of it brings panic, disorganisation, abase- liberty!* he ‘walks in strength!* he ‘walks in fill- 
ment, defeat. ness I * he ‘ walks in love ! * 

IV. Quiet and undisturbed conditions of life are IV. Lastly, our text implies that there is a propor- 
sometimes attended by a specious show of steadfastness tion and analogy between the faith that receiveth 
lacking all inherent reality. Unless the foundations ‘Jesus the Lora/ and the fruitfulness, joyousness, 
be deeply laid, faith may prove itself a fair-weather happiness, as well as the reality of our walk in Him. 
virtue that can only survive under circumstances of — Marcus RAiNsroBD, The Fulness of Oody p. 181 , 
indulgent tenderness. Sooner or later the crisis of References. — II. 6. — H. Woodcock, Sermon Outlines (Isl 
trial comes, and proves how supei'ficial was the pro- Series), p. 68. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. viii. No. 483. 
fession. 

V. The foundations of our faith must be well and THE BEGINNING AND DEVELOPMENT OP 

deeply laid if we are to attain this ideal of steadfast- THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 

ness. For us at least religion must be the best - As ye have therefore received Jesus Christ the Lord, so walk 
demonstrated of all truths, the most central of all ye in Him ; rooted and builded up in Him.’— Col. n. 6,7. 
realities, the most imperial of all obligations. You may call the subject of the passage before us the 

VI. The steadfastness of faith is not inconsistent beginning and the development of the Christian life; 
with freedom, mental flexibility, an all-round power the latter istol)e, in the heart of it, all of a piece and 
of self-adjustment when the great emergency conies. consistency with the former, of the same complexion 

References.— II. 5.— T. G. Selby, Preacher's Magazine, and the same character. ‘As ye receive the I^rd 
vol. iv. p. 386 . Archbishop Temple, Christian World Pulpit, Jesus so walk in Him.* 

vol. 1. p. 422. Expositor (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 469. I. Now, what is the beginning ? ‘Ye received the 

Lord Jesus.* That is the conception of the Christian 
AN ADDRESS FOR THE NEW YEAR life j Jq j^^^t know that we have not got away from 

'As ye have therefore received Jesus Christ the Lord, so walk it a little. You think the Christian life begins in 
ye in Him.’— Col. ii. 6. giving. It begins in receiving. You think it goes on 

I. Hebk is expressed the undoubted privilege and in giving. It goes on in receiving. Of course you 
portion of eveiyr real child of God. ‘ Ye have . . . give yourselves to Christ to begin with, of course you 
received Jesus* Christ the Lord.’ Remember the give service to Christ, but first of all you receive, and 
Apostle is addressing himself to men and women the ground of all your service and of your acceptance 
of like passions with ourselves. Called by a faithful is your receiving. You surrender the citadel of your 
God into the fellowship of His Son Christ Jesus the life to God. Quite right, but in that very act of 
Lord, ye have received Him. surrender you welcome the King, with His authority 

/ II. Our text implies the means whereby this great and His rule. What is absolutely necessary to-day 

grace had been bestowed upon them, and realised by to be proclaimed upon the housetops is this — the 
them, as well as the evidence and proof by which the Christian life begins not in an ordinance which a man 
Apostle was enabled to conclude concerning the observes either for himself or for another; not in 
Colossians, that they had ‘received Christ Jesus the works, but in faith, and faith is primarily receiving, 
Lord If Christ .lesas the Lord be received by any believing is receiving. 

of us, it must be in the reception of God’s Word and II. Now, go another step ; what do you receive ? 
testimony concerning Him. If we aie to be made Whom did vou receive ? That is the way to put it 
partakeis of the Holy Ghost, if ever God the Com- Ye received the Lord Jesus, ye received Christ as 
forter takes possession of our souls, or ministeis to our lA>rd. Mark that ! Ye received a Person, and with 
hearts, it must be by the means and agency of God s Him forgivent^ss of sins, and with Him comfort, and 
testimony concerning the Lord Jesus Christ. And if with Him rest, and with )Him joy, and with Him the 
ever we are to have faith, either in its beginning strength to do the will of God. 
or its increase — faith whereby we lay hold on In one of his last and most beautiful sermons in 
Christ, and rest in Christ — faith whereby we enter the last days of his ministry, Dr. Dale, one of the 
into the comforts of the Holy Ghost, and take pos- greatest theologians that ever livedi tells us that in 
session of His blessed Person — faith must come by a time of great prostration and suffering and neiwous 
hearing, and hearing by the Word of God. breakdown, in tne very extremity of mortal weakness, 

III. The text contains an exhoHation and com- when he sorely need^ consolation and support, he 
mand, founded upon this fact of their having received endeavoured to draw strength from the wonderful 
‘Christ Jesus the Lord*: ‘Walk ye in Him*. Ob- truth that Christ the Eternal Son of Qod is our 
serve the order. We cannot walk in Christ until we brother, that He clings to man with all a brother’s 
have received Christ. The testimony of God con- affection. But somehow, says Dr. Dale, that thought 
cerning the patriarchs, Enoch and Noah, of old, was failed to bring me the comfort that 1 wanted. Then, 
this, ‘They walked with God *. Here is an exhorta- he says, I remembered that Christ was my Lord, and 
tion from your Father and your Friend, a command it steadied me at once, gave me rest of heart, and 
by the Holy Ghost, sent down from heaven. ‘ Walk courage and strength. And that truly great theo- 
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logian and great Chiistian goes on to say : * It was 
not 8^m{)athy I needed, so much as the consciousness 
of being in the strong hands of One who was my I^rd, 
who was responsible for me \ * And/ says Di*. Dale, 

* this is the ti*uth for times of health ana stien^h as 
well as for times of sickness. Christ is not otuy mj 
friend — it is wonderful condescension if I keep His 
commandments ; but He is my Lord ; He owns me, 
He possesses me, and I am at rest from usuiping 
^ants if the King is on the Throne.’ — Charles 
Brown, Ood and Man^ p. 16. 

Rifsrbnob. — II. 7. — H. Macmillan, Ohrutum World 
Pulpit, Tol. Ivl. p. 100. 

Col. II. 8. 

Stand up, O heart, and yield not one inch of thy right- 
fill tenitory to the usurpingintelleci Holdfast to God 
in spite of logic, and yet not quite blindly. Be not 
tom from thy grasp upon the skirts of His garments 
by any wrench of atheistic hypothesis that seeks only 
to lui-e thee into utter darkness ; but refuse not to 
let thy hands be gently unclasped by that loving and 
pious philosophy which seeks to draw thee from the 
feet of God only to place thee in His bosom. Trust- 
fully though tremblingly let go the robe, and thou 
shaft rest upon the heart ana clasp the very living 
soul of God. — James Hinton. 

Rbperbnobs. — II. 8 . — Exponior (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 
410; ihid. vol. x. p. 268. II. 9. — Ibid, vol. iv. p. 389. II. 

0, 10, — A. Whyte, Tha Scotiith Review, vol. iii. p. 526. 

THE PERFECT TYPE IN CHRIST 

* Ye are complete in Him.'— C ol. ii. io. 

1. This means, to begin with, that the Ideal Man, 
towards whom the race is blindly striving and stumb- 
ling, of whom poets have sung, and seer's had visions, 
and prophets uttered strange things, and towards 
whom human aspu'ation has longingly sti'ained its 
vision, crying out in the agony of its desire, ‘ Oh, that 
I might Know where I might find Him I * is not, as 
some would have us believe, a dim cloud of beauty 
on the far horizon of the future, nor a ‘ complex ’ of 
generalised qualities, as yet unrealised ; it means that 
this eternal Word has become * flesh,’ has * tabernacled 
among us,’ * and we have beheld His glory, the glory 
as of the Only Begotten of the Father, full of grace 
and truth ’. It means that once in the course of the 
ages God has sent a Man into the world, complete 
and flawless in His perfections of character, pure as 
the snow on Alpine neights, touched to finest issues 
in all His activities, free from stain and frailty, so 
that men gazing at this Son of Man, this ' first-bom 
of all creatures,’ can say, ‘Yes, that is what God 
meant when He said. Let us make man in Our image, 
and after Oui* likeness’. That is what Jesus is on 
His human side. He is the typical Man. * We are 
oonmlete in Him.’ 

II. When with a kindling eye, and a humbled 
heaii;, we try to analyse the impression made upon us 
ly the typical humanity of Jesus, we are strucK with 
inree suolime features in His character. (1) The 
first is the scope of His nature. Here in the Gospels 


is no merely local or racial or temporary ideal, but a 

E icture of glorious breadth, and amplitude, and reality. 

lere is a personality which, while it is splendidly in- 
dividual, rises above its environment of time and 
nationality into that region in which every human 
peculiarity, every limitation of sex and age, passes 
away, and in that fadeless countenance we see mirrored 
the grandeur of a full complete manhood. (2) The 
second supreme quality in the })ersonality of Jesus is 
its intensity. It stands forth from the written page 
with i.iblime boldness and strength. Its very serenity 
is the outcome of a boundless spiritual vitality. (S) 
The third quality that stands out in this Divine 
personality is its perfect i>oise and balance. He is 
Man, ‘ fulled-summed in all His powers ’. 

III. It would be a tempting subject to pursue this 
general train of thought into the details supplied to 
us 1^ the Gospels, but a very few hints must suffice. 
(1) This combined scope, intensity, and poise of nature 
are very clearly visible if we consider the Christ as 
the ideal Thinker of the world. (2) The same is true 
of the heart of Christ. His inner life, as we have 

f limpses of it in the Gospels, how large, how deep, 
ow intense it shows I (S) And what soul ever gave 
itself to the service and saving of man, with a scope 
so vast, with a love so intense, with a vision so serene, 
of human sorrow and limitation, as did the Christ ? — 
K Griffith Jones, Types of Christian Life, p. 93. 

Rkkeubnces. — II. 10. — T. NicholBon, Sermons by Welshr 
men, p. 320. W. Adamson, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Hi. 
p. 359. J. Vaughan, Fifty Sermons (9tb Series), p. 285. II. 
11, 12. — C. Gutch, Sermons, p. 16J/ II. 12. — J. Keble, 
Village Sermons on the Baptismal Service, p. 181. II. 13. — 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxv. No. 2101. Expositor (4th 
Series), vol. i. p. 205 ; iJbid. vol. v. p. 441. II. 13, 14. — 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlv. No. 2606. II. 15. — Ibid, vol, 
V. No. 273. Expositor (4th Series), vol. iii. pp. 246, 362 ; 
ibid, (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 378 ; ihid. (6th Series), vol. x. 
pp. 193, 198, t370, 374. II. 17.— F. E. Ridgeway, Plain 
Sermons on Sunday Ohservat^ce, p. 19. 11. 18. — Expositor (4th 

Series), vol. iv. p. 400 ; ihid, (5th Series), vol. ii. p. 133 ; 
ihid. vol. v. p. 464 ; ihid. (6th Series), vol. i. p. 203 ; ihid, 
vol. viii. p. 429. 11. 20. — Ihid. (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 28^ 

II. 22. — Ibid. vol. i. p. 202 ; ibid. (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 
360. II. 23.— Ibid. (6th Series), vol. i. p. 373. 

ON THE HEIGHTS 

* Seek those things which are above, where Christ sitteth oo 
the right hand of God.’— C ol. hi. i. 

What are the things that are alx)ve ? Does the 
Apostle mean the tWngs that belong to the future 
life? Well, they do belong to the future life, and it 
is well for us to think of that life, and to think that we 
shall live in it, and that these things are the things that 
are current coin there. But he means the pi'esent life, 
for he exhorts us to seek these things, and to have them 
now, the things that abide, of which death cannot;^ 
rob us, the things which belong to the spiiTt and 
character of mea They aie too many to enumer- 
ate. Some of them are mentioned in the latter part 
of this chapter, but there is one in Whom they are all 
embodied. Seek the things that are above ‘where 
Christ is*. Seek character, the Chi’ist-like char- 
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acter, purity, truth, love to God and men, I’eached 
through faith and fellowship. These are the highest 
things a man can seek. 

Now, what about them? This: you must seek 
them — they do not come without seeking — and seek 
them with resolute and set purpose. Set youi’ mii-d 
or your heart on them, they may be youra, though 
it be only by almost desperate endeavour, and they 
are worth more than all the glory and honour and 
wealth of all the world. The greatest achievement 
on earth is the achievement of character in yourself 
and in othei-s. 

I. Now, nothing is more certain than that it is one 
of the easiest things in the world to be called off 
from this quest, and that people often give it up as 
life goes on and as cares and possessions accumulate. 
There is a tremendous downward pull which is con- 
stantly exerted, and which increases as life goes on. 
There is an awful glamour cast over physical pleasure 
and material gain, and there ai*e seasons in the life 
of the best of us when it seems as if character were 
nothing in comparison with money or pleasure. 

Life, the high life in a man, the life that links 
him to Ciirod, is wrought upon and woni away by so 
many influences, that it requires a vast amount of 
attention to keep it in repair. 

II. Where shall we begin ? Begin with the Church. 
It is possible for a Church to lose its tone, to be 
casing on things on the lower level. 

Ine message of the text comes to us all with great 
force. * Seek, set your mind on the things that are 
above where Christ sit teth.' Lift up your eyes to 
Him. Take your cnrections from Him. Ask what 
He would do and what He would have you do. Be 
content with nothing short of the highest 

There is the region into which St. Paul brin^ our 
motto. There may it be steadfastly adopted. It 
would mean a new beginning for some of us, a return 
to forsaken ways for others. Our inheritance is in 
the things that are above. He who seeks them shall 
have them. l"hey are within our reach, and he who 
has them shall be fitted for the everlasting fellowship 
of the saints in light. For that we were made. To 
bring us to that Christ both lived and died and rose 
again. — Chaeles Brown, God and Man, p. 106. 

RISEN WITH CHRIST 

* If ye then be risen with Christ, seek those things which are 
above, where Christ sittcth on the right hand of God.’— 
Col. III. I. 

This exhortation is based on a fact and a principle. 
The fact is, that Jesus Christ has risen from the dead, 
and is now at the right hand of God ; the principle 
is, that faith in that fact ought to affect the estimate 
which we form of the relative value of things on earth 
and things in heaven. Accepting it as a fact that 
Jesus Christ died and rose again from the dead, what 
ought to be the practical outcome of our belief in it 
on OUT present earthly life ? 

I. Now, in answer to this inquiry, I remark that an 
intelligent belief in the Resurrection of Christ ou^ht 
to give us a new ambition in life. If the Resurrection 


revealed only the fact of future existence, without 
showing us that there is any intimate relation between 
the life that now is and that which is to come, it is 
conceivable that a belief in it might not operate much 
in changing or moulding our present character. But 
when we view it in connection with the ascension of 
Christ into heaven and with the statements which He 
and His Apostles have made upon the subject, we 
become convinced that the position which we are to 
occupy hereafter will be fixed, not in any arbitrary 
and capricious manner, but by the character which 
we have formed and the work which we have done 
here. The cross was the precureor of the crown ; and 
just in so far as we approach to the likeness of our 
Lord Jesus here, we shall attain to the measure of 
His glory hereafter. Here, then, is an ambition 
worthy of immortal beings. 

II. An intelligent belief in the fact that Christ has 
risen from the dead ought to give us a new support 
through life. One writes of these * dead but sceptred 
sovi-ans whgse spirits rule us from their urns ’ ; and 
it is to be feared that multitudes place Jesus simply 
at the head of these. But to think of Him thus is 
not to believe in and realise His llesunection. He 
does not rule us from an urn. He iiiles us from a 
throne, whereon He sits endowed with ‘ the power of 
an endless life ’. Ah I if we but dwelt on this aspect 
of the matter, what a power would come from the 
risen Lord to vitalise and ennoble all our conduct, 
and to sustain us under all difficulty and trial ! 

III. An intelligent belief in the fact of the Resur- 
rection of Christ ought to give us comfort when we 
are bereaved of Christian friends, and to give us calm- 
ness in the contemplation of our own departure from 
the world. That victory over death achieved by 
Christ has changed the relation of death to all Clirisrs 
people. 

RAISED WITH CHRIST 

* If then je were raised together with Christ, seek the things 

which are above.’ — C ol. hi. i. 

You see where the ‘ if* comes in. It is not ‘ if Christ 
be risen from the dead *. That is certain fact. St. 
Paul was sure of it. The evidence was so widespread. 
It is not if Christ be raised, but if ye then were raised 
with Christ. And yet, so far as these Christians at 
ColoSvSee were concerned, St Paul did not wish to 
express any doubt It is the argumentative ‘if*. It 
might be rendei’ed ‘ since *, Since ye then were raised 
together with Christ. Assuming that your convemon 
is as real, your faith as genuine as that of these 
Colossians, this tremendous fact is tme of you ; ‘ ye 
were raised with Christ What does it mean ? The 
New Testament teaching concerning the llesunection 
of Christ passes thi’ough three stages. In the first the 
dominant thought is the bearing of the fact of the 
Resurrection on the Person of Christ, that it is the 
seal of all His teaching, the Divine endorsement of 
His claim to be the Messiah, the Son of God. The 
second stage is the bearing of the fact of the Resur- 
I'ection upon our view of a future life, that it is the 
pledge to us of bur resuiTection, the assurance 
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of the certainty and reality of the life of the world to 
coma The tmrd stage is in the bearing of the fact 
of the Resurrection upon the present spiritual and 
moml condition of the lieliever. Mai*k, then, these 
points of correspondence between Christ's Resun ection 
and our spiritual and moral quickening. 

I. Both are the result of the working of a Divine 
and supernatural power. Every true conversion, all 
real conquest of self and sin, is as much the outcome 
of the power of God as the Resurrection of Jesus 
ChiTst from the dead. All true holiness is super- 
natural. 

II. Again, both imply the passing through real 
death. So we have it in Romans vi : ‘If we have 
been planted together in the likeness of His death, 
we shall be also in the likeness of His Resurrection '. 
Christ died for our sins that we might not have to die 
for them. If you died with Christ you have passed 
through a real death ; you are dead to things to 
which formerly you were alive, you are alive to things 
to which formerly you were dead. 

III. Once more, both imply the entering into a new 
life. In a i*eal sense you live unto God. You begin 
to know the power of Christ’s Resurrection. The 
world-conquenng, self-crucifying, sin-subduing power 
of the risen Christ entei*s your life. — F. S. Wkbster, 
Chwrch Family Newspaper^ vol. xv. p. 438. 

Col. III. z. 

I HAVE often applied to idiots in my own mind, that 
sublime expression of Scripture that their life is 
hidden with Ood. — Words woeth to Prof. Wilson. 

Refbrenobs. — III. 1.— W. Pierce, Christian World Pulpit^ 
vol. xlv. p. 222. C. Brown, Ood a/nd Man^ p. 16. B. J. 
Snell, Sermons on IirmortcUity, p. 56. H. Bonar, Short Ser- 
mons for Family Reading^ pp. 185, 194. S. A. 'Pipple, The 
Admiring Quests p. 30. H. P. Liddou, University Sermons, p. 
260. J. R. Illingworth, University and Cathedral Sermons, p. 
208. Expositor (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 297 ; ibid, (7th 
Series), vol. vl. p. 162. 

THE UPWARD LOOK 

* If then ye were raised together with Christ, seek the things 
that are above, where Christ is, seated on the right hand 
of God. Set your mind on the things that are above, 
not on ^e things that are upon the earth.’ — Col. hi. z, 2 
(R. V.). 

Inquire into — 

I. The Nature of this Higher Life. — ‘Seek the 
things that are above, where Christ is, seated on the 
right hand of God.’ Everywhere in natuie is found 
a certain upward gaze and sti'iving. ^ Apart from all 
revelation, we find in oiu*selves instincts seeking up- 
ward aspirations towards things higher than those of 
time and sense ; we look beyond the physical life, we 
conceive ideas and hopes touching the unseen and the 
eternal. Now what has the faith of Christ to say to 
this inner striving, to these glances, longings, dreams, 
aspirations after the spiritual and hiding? (1) 
Most frankly and emphatically does Christianity 
accept the upward-seeking instinct. (2) Christianity 
dimvlates tne upward-seeking instinct. It not only 
sanctions otherworldliness, it sets itself steadily to 


develop to the utmost the spiritual instinct. ( 8 ) 
Christianity defines the upward-seeking impulse. 
There is confessedly deep mystery about the nature 
and design of this instinct; the profoundest philo- 
sophers have been perplexed by it, wondering as to 
its precise signification. But in Christ the mystery 
is practically solved, the vague splendour after which 
we blindly groj)e becomes definite. ‘ Seek the things 
that are above, where Christ is, seated on the right 
hand of God.’ That is, contemplate all the higher 
truths in the light of the risen Christ, and in the 
strength that He gives work up to those truths. 

If. Why we should Live this Higher Life.— (1) 
It is only thus that we attain personal perfection. 
A star cannot be imprisoned in a shed, it aemarids a 
sky ; and to attain perfection and fully display its 
glory the soul demands a sky. There is no supreme 
charac ter except through a supernatural creed. (2) 
We should live this higher life because if we do not 
we shall not get this world. The astronomer is a 
ready example of the fact that very frequently the 
condition ot getting a thing is that you look away 
from it What perhaps strikes us most when in- 
specting a telescope is that it shuts out so much. 
The astronomer shuts the earth from his sight not 
because he does not care for it but that he may better 
understand it and realise its possibilities. The 
Apostle withdraws our eyes from eai*th and fixes 
them on the eternal world, not that he is indifferent 
to human circumstance and happiness, but because he 
knows that only thus ai*e we fitted to inherit all 
things. 

It is in the power of Christ alone that we can live 
this higher life. The Death and Resurrection of 
Christ have not only a moral signification, they have 
also an inspiring and transforming power. All is 
impracticable without the grace of God in Christ 
Jesus; all is possible with it. — W. I.. Watkinson, 
The Bane and the Antidote, p. 95. 

References. — III. 1, 2. — H. Alford, Quebec Cho pd Sermons, 
vol, iii. p. 294. A. Maclaren, After the Resurrection, p, 130. 

THE RISEN LIFE 

* If ye then be risen with Christ, seek those things which are 
above, where Christ sitteth on the right hand of God. 
Set your affection on things above, not on things on the 
earth. For ye are dead, and your life is hid with Christ 
in God.’ — Col. hi, 1-3. 

I. You must have remarked, in studying the Epistles 
of St. Paul, how he identifies the Christian with his 
Lord, in His Crucifixion, His Death, and His Resur- 
rection. He sees in these great events figures of that 
moral and spiritual revolution which has taken place 
in the heart and soul of every believer, of every one 
born of God. 

(a) He identifies the Christian with the Cruci- 
fixion of Christ. Referring to his old self-life, he 
says, ‘ I am crucified with Christ ’ ; he also uses the 
peculiar phrase ‘ the old man ’ in reference to his 
former self, and speaks of it as being crucified. This 
‘ old man,’ meaning the old corrupt sinful self, is to be 
crucified, so that it can no longer dominate ^e 
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man \ The believer must so identify himself with 
his Lord’s Crucifixion that he is to reckon the old 
corrupt body of sin, the old evil life, as crucified with 
Christ. 

(6) He identifies the true man of God with the 
Death of Christ ‘ Ye died ’ (Col. .iii. 8) ; ‘ Planted 
together in the likeness of His Death ’ ; * Reckon 
youwelves dead indeed unto sin ’ (Rom. vl 5, 11). 
In Colossians iii. 6 you have the word ‘ mortify,' 
showing continuity of teaching on this point This 
is the Apostolic doctrine as regai'ds the believer's 
attitude to sin : he is dead to it 

(c) He identifies the Christian with the Resuirec- 
tion of Christ : he is risen with Christ Buried with 
Christ, and raised with Him too — this is the teaching 
of the text. ^Phe life which we now live in the 
power of the Son of God is ecjuivalent to a I’esurrec- 
tion from the dead — it is a * risen * life. 

Alive unto God — that is to be our position. Pray 
that you may indeed ‘ know Him, and the power of 
His Resurrection,* as He ought to be known by all 
His saints. But — 

II. The * power of His ResuiTection * suggests 
further wholesome doctrine. 

(а) If we are * risen with Christ ’ we have left our 
graveclothes behind us, as Jesus left His in the tomb. 
He did not go about during His risen life with the 
garments of death clinging to Him. Christ calls upon 
us to show forth to the world that we have done 
with the grave, that we are walking ‘ in newness of 
life,* in the power of His Resurrection. 

(б) During our Lord’s forty days post-resuirection 
sojourn He appeared ten times only to His followers. 
The inference is that the * risen fife ’ of Christ was 
spent chiefly in communion with God. And the 
spiritual life of His people will sufler liecause of the 
stress of earthly things, unless they get more into 
contact with heaven and God, unless they, like Him, 
anticipate the Ascension, and * in heart and mind 
thither ascend *. In this busy age, especially, we have 
need to restore our souls by communion with God. 

(c) This * risen life ' ought to be practically mani- 
fest in its blessed activities. ‘ Seek those things 
which^ are above.* In that one word ‘ Seek * we, have 
expressed the outward life of Christian effort ; we 
have expi’essed also the true aim of a consecrated 
life — ‘ those things which are above *. But this risen 
life is not only seen in the outward life of earnest 
service, but also in — 

(d) The inward life of strenuous thought. ‘ Set 
your mind on the things that are above.' The mind, 
the affection, must be centred upon God. You are 
called to be heavenly- minded. Brethren, ‘ as a man 
thinketh in his heart' so will he become. Our 
thoughts, if they are heavenly thoughts are weaving 
for us a robe of purity, of clarity, of holiness unto 
the Lord. As a man thinketh nOw so is he, and so 
shall he be hereafter. See that your mind is set upon 
things above, not on things on the eaith. 

But, in speaking of these things pertaining^unto 
the higher life of the soul, some may say: ^ Tliis is 


all very beautiful, but it is not very practical ; I do 
not see how I can live this “ resurrection life '* ’. Yet 
surely it is a very practical thing for you and for me 
to seek and pray that the whole bent of our being, 
until the end of our days, be God ward. The bent 
of our life decides our eternal destiny. The tree 
not only lies as it falls, but it falls as it leans. Set 
your mind — i.s. the whole bent of your mind — upon 
things above. 

If this ‘ resurrection life ' is worth anything it will 
influence life in the home, in business, in society. 
The heavenly minded man is not a saint on a pedestal 
to be gazed at, nor a man altogether separate from 
earthly affairs. He will interest himself in all that 
makes for righteousness and peace and joy ; he will 
' act the citizen,' and do good unto all men. And all 
this he will do in the power of the ‘ new life' which 
has made him alive unto God and unto men. — Arch- 
deacon Madden. 

References. — III. 1-3. — T. J. Madden, Tombs or Temples? 
p. 69. J. J. Blunt, Plain Sermons (2nd Series), p. 76. Exposi^ 
tor (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 431. III. 1-4. — H. S. Seekings, 
Preacher* s Magaainey vol. xvii. p. 270. III. 1, 10. — Expositor 
(6th Series), vol. vii. p. 264. 

NATIONAL REPENTANCE : MATERIALISM 

* Set your affection on things above, not on things on the 
earth.’ — Col. hi. 2. 

The idea of the present, the material, the visible, the 
tangible, the sensuous, has taken possession of the 
minds and hearts of a great many men and women of 
all ranks and classes, to the exclusion of the futui’e, 
the spiritual, the invisible, the ideal ; and the change 
in the conduct of people who put aside all thoughts 
of things higher than the things of earth is very great 
indeed. 

I. Materialism is the attempt to account for every 
development of the creation os we see it, even the 
mind of man, without God. Even thought itself, 
even the consciousness of thought, is supposed to be 
merely the movement of material atoms in the brain. 
It is an old and clumsy theory, and really accounts 
for nothing. It is briefly that matter existed origi- 
nally in countless minute particles or atoms all over 
space ; that these touched each other ; that then 
there grew a wider and wider movement among 
the whole mass ; and that consequently all the com- 
plexities of the universe began to grow. Such a 
theory needs only to be stated in order to see that 
it bristles with difSculties for which it 0861*8 no 
apology. 

II. Once more^ and this difficulty is most serious. 
Materialism does away with the immortality of the 
soul, as well as denying the existence of God. But 
if there is no God, and if your soul utterly perishes 
at death, whei'e do you get any sanction for morality ? 
The vast majority of mankind believe in the great 
truths of the Being of God and the immortality of 
the soul in some sort of way and in var^ng degi'ees ; 
and the standard of moral conduct is raised in accord- 
ance with such deep and far-reaching truths ; once 
take them away, and there would be no difference 
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between right and wrong, except merely what was 
held to be useful, nothing to protect the honour of 
your wives and daughters, no check on universal 
selfishness. 

III. The result of this unthinking complaisance, so 
largely prevalent in the world of to-day, is this ; The 
great mass of men and women who are not religious 
treat material prosperity as the great thing to be 
aimed at. I need hardly remind you that this is a 
most enervating and degradir^ pursuit It is well 
symbolised in The Pilgrim^a rrogresa as the occu- 
pation of the man with the muck rake. It tends to 
obscure and finally to exclude all the ideas that make 
life noble and truly enjoyable. — W. M. Sinclaie, 
Difficulties of Our Day, p. 83. 

* Set your affection on thing^s above.’— Col. xil a. 

The things above are not precisely those of another 
world, but of another sphere than the habitual one 
of our thoughta They are not the things above our 
heads, but those which are above our natuml senti- 
menta To set our affections on things above is to 
set our affWtions on God Himself ; it is to subordin- 
ate our life to Him ; it is to seek and find God in 
e very t hi n g. — V inkt. 

It is not we that set the lights before us at which we 
aim ; they gleam upon us from beyond us ; if but by 
the immediate gift of God ; and our part is complete 
if we keep our eye intent to see them, and our foot 
resolute to climb whither they show us the way. The 
beacon aloft is given, the path to reach it alone is 
found. — M artineau. 

THE HIGHER PREFERENCES 

* Set your affection on things above, not on things on the 
earth. ’—Col. hi. 2. 

The affections have been defined as the faculty or 
power which regulates or determines all our likes or 
dislikes for persons or things, our tastes, our friend- 
ships, our loves. This faculty or power ought to be 
brought under control by every reasonable man and 
every reasonable woman. People sometimes say that 
there is no accounting for tastes, and to a certain extent 
that is quite true. We cannot always account for oui* 
own tastes, our own likes or dislikes, much less can we 
for those of other people. Sometimes they are instinc- 
tive, we cannot always give a reason for them ; and here 
there is a danger. For instinct surely may be inspii^ed 
by the devil j ust as it may be by God. Y ou may ^low 
your instincts to become debased, you may allow 
your tastes to became vitiated and mean ; you may 
spoil your judgment so that you prefer what is ig- 
noble and small and petty to what is great and good 
and noble. Now here comes in the use of a little 
discipline. You ought to check your preference, you 
must guard your instinct by choosing only what is 
really worthy of esteem. You must refuse to grow 
attawed to what is unworthy of your affections, what 
is unworthy of your consideration. 

!• Choose the Best Things. — First of all, to deal 
with things and subjects, you can cultivate good 


taste, whether it be in the matter of literature or art 
or conversation, or any other such thing. It is a 
duty to choose always the best that is within our 
reach. It seems obvious, it seems easy in theory ; in 
practice it is really very difficult Self-culture always 
means a good deal of effort It is such a tebfiptation 
to read always the least serious books, for instance, 
or the books that appeal to the lighter side of our 
nature, even the books that appeal to our lower side. 
It is so tempting in the matter of conversation to 
indulge in the flippant, thoughtless, and even harm- 
ful talk ; it is very easy to grow very fond of it 
It is so easy in behaviour to allow the passions 
or the temper to regulate our actions, instead of 
our calmer and much truer judgment. You must 
choose the beautiful, choose the pure, choose the 
refined. 

II. Choose the Best Friends. — ITien, in the matter 
of persons, how is one to choose one’s friends ? This 
is somewhat an important point A bad friend very 
often means one’s ruin. Again you must choose 
what is noble and what is true. Fix your eyes upon 
such qualities as honour, courage,' duty, unselfishness, 
purity. Do not allow your preference to rest upon 
the mean, the cowardly, the selfish, the dishonest, the 
impure; and then slowly and surely > our affections 
will fix themselves upon the better traits of character. 
You will become naturally disposed to make good 
friends instead of bad ones. And still further we 
must be ourselves pure, ourselves unselfish. We 
must"* not choose friends simply with a view to posi- 
tion, or wealth, or personal advantage ; choose them 
unselfishly, bravely, honourably, choose them for their 
goodness and holiness. Often that means the sacri- 
fice of pride, position, or wealth. Do not let affec- 
tion run wild, or it may choose the bad, and that bad 
choice may mean your ruin. 

III. The Control of the Affections. — And, lastly, 
our affections must be controlled as regards those 
that we love most Remember that there is a selfish, 
inconsiderate kind of love. There is a love that pro- 
ceeds from passion and impurity, there is a love not 
founded upon sympathy and upon selt-sacrifice : there 
is also an uncurbed, unrestrained love, which regards 
its object as belonging absolutely to itself rather than 
as a trust from God. People very often, under the 
cover of love, will allow those they love all kinds of 
indulgence, all kinds of laxity. They seem to think 
that love is an excuse for many things that would be 
otherwise inadmissible. Whether in regard to things 
or p>ersons, our affections need strict discipline ; you 
may easily grow fond of what is ignoble, unworthy of 
respect. Let us in our |)rayers ask God to send His 
Holy Spirit into our hearts that we may follow the 
advice of the great Apostle to the (ientiles : ‘Set 
your affection on things above, not on things on the 
earth *. 
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LIFE HID WITH CHRIST 

(Before Communion) 

* Te ATB dead, and jour life is hid with Christ In God.**— Col. 
in. 3- 

Words like these, it is obvious, are not addressed in- 
discriminately to the world at large. They describe 
a class of people, and demand an audience, which, if 
fit, is also few. Not that the text is in any sense 
obscure, although it belongs to an age far from our 
own. Not that it raises needless barriers. Only, it 
takes for granted that we have undergone a great 
peculiar experience, which has brought us into a new 
world. In short, as very few sayings even in the 
New Testament do, it touches the centre and focus 
of personal Christianity. It tells the open seciet of 
discipleship. 

Three aspects of ti'uth are here, I think, which 
may help us as we approach the Table of Christ. 

I. First, note the old life left behind. ‘Ye aie 
dead,’ St Paul writes, or even, as in stricter accuracy 
we may render, * ye died He is indicating a definite 
occasion in the past. Sometimes the passage of a 
soul into God*8 kingdom is a very sudden thing. It 
may even be as the flight of a bird for swiftness. 
We lie down one night our old selves, and ere we 
sleep again the revolution has occurred. In this text, 
however, suddenness of that kind is not necessarily 
implied. Men may die swiftly, or they may die 
slowly ; it matters nothing, once they have wakened 
on the immoital side of death. At the equator no 
visible line is stretched round the world for all to see ; 
nevertheless, the line is actually crossed ; at some de- 
finite point the ship leaves one hemisphere 6ind enters 
on the other. Just so, when God’s eye reads our 
past, many circumstances may take on a bold premi- 
nence and fixity of outline that were concealed, or 
only half-displayed, to our feebler gaze. Where we 
saw nothing but an unbroken, imperceptible advance. 
He, it fa possible, may discern a cleavage, sharp as 
though effected by a scimitar-stroke, between the 
old existence and tne new. And the fittest metaphor 
to illustrate the transition that St. Paul c^n think of 
is that passage from one world to another which we 
call death. 

II. Note, secondly, the hidden life now possessed. 

‘ Your life is hid with Christ’ In other words, there 
fa something about each genuine believer, however 
simple, which will more than tax the keenest intel- 
ligence to explain. Christian character is not to be 
accounted for by mere surface phenomena. To un- 

' veil the secret, you must go down into the buried 
regions beneath ordinary thoughts and avocations, 
down into the unseen depths of personality. As you 
cross a highland moor you may come upon a curious 
bright streak of green, winding in and out among the 
heather, its pure and shining verdure clearly marked 
against the dull brown of its immediate surroundings. 
What fa it, and how came it there? Whence rises 
the sap to feed this soft elastic ribband of turf? 
There fa a tiny stream below, a runnel of sweet 
water flowing down there out of sight, only hinting 


its presence by the green lieauty above. So the 
springs of Christian Ufe are hid, hid with Christ 
in God. 

III. Note, lastly, the life yet to be revealed. In 
the New Testament men’s eyes and thoughts are ever 
bent forward, as they wait for the voice and footfall 
of a returning Lord, when that which fa hid now will 
be so no longer. It is hidden now, just because we 
ai*e here and Christ fa yonder. But like the bud sleep- 
ing within its swelling sheath, the Christian’s present 
lot is big with promise. One day the secret will be 
out. ‘ When Christ, who is our life, shall appear, 
then shall we also appear with Him in glory.’ 

Our life is hid now, because Christ also is hid, 
not in darkness unsearehable, but in the light un- 
dimmed and excelling where God dwells. — H. R. 
Mackintosh, Life on Ood^s Plan, p. 143. 

THE RESURRECTION 

(For Easter Day) 

* For je are dead, and your life is hid with Christ in God.'— 
Col. Ill, 3. 

The Resurrection of Jesus Christ has always been in 
the Church of God its chiefcst note of glory. If the 
Church of God were to meet every single one of its 
doctrines without alluding to the subject, it would 
be the same, for it is not only written on parchment, 
but on the fleshly tablets of the heart The Church 
of God is older than any one of these books, and 
from heart to heart, throughout Christendom, from 
the Day of Resurrection to this Easter Sunday, has 
passed the truth ‘'Dtie Lord is risen,’ and the answer 
to the truth, ‘ He is risen indeed ’. 

We are told by St. Paul that Twelve Apostles were 
chosen for this purpose : to witness to the Resur- 
rection, and we know for certain that the Twelve 
Apostles were protected from being destroyed, when 
Christ suffered His Passion, because they were kept 
alive by God to witness the Resurrection. The first 
sermon the first Ministers of Christ preached was the 
Resurrection. We know from Holy Scripture they 
went out and preached this sermon, Jesus and the 
Resurrection. They were stoned, beaten, and im- 
prisoned, and killed for preaching it. To-day, we 
are not stoned, or killed, or imprisoned, but we are 
laughed at. Of the Apostles we read, the more 
they were maltreated, the more they preached it ; and 
the more we are laughed at, the more we assert it, 
and preach it. 

I. ‘Christ fa risen — He fa risen indeed.’ The 
Greek Church asserts the fact popularly, not only in 
the Church but in the street. The Czar of all the 
Russias comes out of his palace, and, seeing the 
sentinel, kisses him and says, ‘ The Loixl is risen,’ and 
the soldier says, ‘ He fa risen indeed One cabman 
in the street gets off his stand, and another gets off 
his sleigh, they embrace, and the one says to the 
other, ‘ Christ is risen,’ and the other answers, ‘ He 
fa iTsen indeed *. There the man in the street has 
only one thing to say that Easter morning, that 
Christ fa risen. Now we Westerns are not so minded, 
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but I hope this Easter morning you sing up the old 
song in your hearts. It is not only assertion, it is 
something more, it is a hymn of joy, and I hope that 
every one of you will sing up in your heart this morn- 
ing the old song of the Church, ‘ Chiist is risen — He 
is risen indeed 

II. And this was the motive principle of the early 
martyrs. And when they were pei'secuted, the 
martyrs were simply splendid. They all of them 
went into the amphitheatre with this light in their 
souls, immortality in Christ. Perpetua — matron, 
mother, martyr — entered into the amphitheatre, and 
they were astonished at her look. They tell us that 
there was a light in her eyes, supernal, before which 
her persecutora quailed, and the beasts that were to 
tear her to pieces drew back. It was the light of 
immortality. She knew Christ had said, 'Because 
I live, ye shall live also *. So too it has been with 
all the martyrs all down the ages. It hass been said 
that, after the bit of I^atin which was put on the 
Cross, the first bit of Latin which stole into the 
Church was ‘ Deo gratias,’ ‘ Thanks to God,^ which 
the mai-tyrs said when they were condemned to death, 
lor they knew that through the grave and gate of 
death they should pass to a joyful resurrection. 

III. Revive your poor faith on the altar of Easter, 
'rhe Christian’s hope is, has been, and ever shall be 
immortality in Chidst. Now is that lamp burning 
in your sanctuary ? Ask yourselves, could you die 
happy in Christ? Have you overcome death in your- 
selves? See to it then, men, that you die like men, 
and see to it, women, that you die like Christ, that 
the light of immortality burns steady within vour 
souls. Relight the light at the aitar. 

Referenobs. — III, 3. — BUhop Boyd -Carpenter, ChrUtia/n 
World PiUpUj vol. Iv. p, 129. J. W. Houchin, The Vwion of 
Ood, p. 149. T. Arnold, Sermons^ vol. iv. p. 39. H. M. 
Butler, Ha/nrow School Sermons, p. 344. Bishop Bethell, 
Sermons, vol. ii. p. 263. Expositor ( 6 th Series), voL i. p. 379 ; 
ibid, vol. vii. p. 266. 

CHRIST OUR LIFE 

COL. III. 4 . 

'Christ, who is our life;* name all-sacred and all- 
beautiful, ' Holiest of holies, Jesus Christ our Lord ’ ; 
tenderly and intimately near to us, transcendently 
above us, higher than the heavens. 

To rest awhile before the revelation of His great- 
ness and His fulness, His unsearchable riches, His 
love passing knowledge, will only the better prepare 
the believer for the simpler and larger reception of 
His ^ft of life. To apprehend the glory of the 
Fountain will make credible the freedom and the 
virtues of the stream. The earthen vessel may be as 
rough and poor as possible. But let it be opened to 
rec^eive that water, and what may not be the bliss of 
purity and power within it ? 

He then, this same Lord Jesus Christ, is here 
affiimed to be our life. The phi*ase, we remember, 
is strictly Scriptural. To the recent converts at 
Colossae (CoL lu. 4) St Paul uses it, as about a fact 


already confessed and familiar: ‘When Christ who 
is our life shall appear, then shall ye also appear with 
Him in glory This is the precise authority for our 

t hrase. But it is only the central point, as we well 
now, of a lai’ge mass of New Testament language 
which sets out the same idea Clase at hand, in the 
same Colossian passage (ver. 3), we have a specimen : 
‘ Your life is hid with Christ in God ’. We have it in 
a form yet more vivid in the Galatian Epistle (il 20) : 
‘ I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me ’. And in 
that to the Ephesians the thought }s cairied to the 
inmost recess of expression, when we read (iii. 17) of 
‘ Christ dwelling in the heart,’ as a fact of experience 
intended to be the portion not of a select few but of 
every true disciple. St. John is as emphatic as St. 
Paul (i. 11, 12): ‘God hath given us eternal life; 
this life is in His Son ; he that hath the Son hath 
the life’. 

We need not recall at length how amply the Lord’s 
own words (John xiv. 6, 19) seal the language of His 
Apostles : ‘ I am the Jife ’ ; ‘ Because I live ye shall 
live also *. 

I. What does it mean ? In vain shall we try to 
answer the question to its depths, to analyse its whole 
secret, to explore its perfect issues. We may indeed 
say with reverent confidence what it does not mean. 
It implies no absorption of our personality into His, 
no identity of our self with His, such that it should 
ever be true to say, as has been said, and by pious 
teachers, that ‘our deepest self is God’. For my 
own part, I cannot too earnestly deprecate such words, 
which I take to express conceptions alien to the whole 
spirit of Biblical theology, words which betray an 
unbalanced insistence on that great truth of Divine 
immanence, which needs, like al! great truths, its 
counterpoise if it is not to sink into an error propor- 
tionally great. ‘Christ is our life’ is a statement 
wholly, remotely, other than * Christ is our self’. He is 
the Indweller, but He is not the shrine. It is written, 

‘ Christ liveth in me '. But this is not to displace me 
but to occupy me ; to be near to me with a nearne.ss 
deeper and tenderer than can be thought, but all the 
while to be eternally euid transcendently distinct and 
above. He is Maker, Redeemer, sovereign Lord. 

I am the being enabled, freely, in my personality, to 
respond in worshipping love to Him. 

But now, within the humble limits of our percep- 
tion, what does the phrase mean ? It mean.s, let us 
be perfectly sure, no mere figure of speech, however 
warm and vivid. It means no mere potency of His 
influence upon us, by way of precept or even of 
supreme example, as when the believer, pondering 
the Passion, feels himself ‘inspired,’ in the words of 
the hymn, ‘ to suffer and to die *. It means an un- 
speakably spiritual, and therefore unspeakably 
genuine, union and presence. It means the living 
Son of God so dwelling and moving in the inner 
world of the man who is united to Him by the Holy 
Ghost, in the bond of faith, that nothing less can be 
said than that the Christ of God is there. In the 
will He is personally and presently working. In the 
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affections He is breathing the Divine love into the 
human faculty. In thoughts and purposes His pres- 
ence and His motions are a living power to prompt 
and to guide. The man is so charged, may we dai’e 
to say, with Him that the familiar prayer, whose 
wonder so easily escapes us as we sing, receives an 
ever-developing fulfilment : — 

Guard my iirst springs of thought and will 
And with Thyself my spirit ill]. 

*He that is joined to the Lord is one spirit,* says 
the Apostle in a passage (1 Cor. vl 17) of surprising 
depth and power, and as practical as possible all the 
while. For the context there, what is it ? It is the 
case of a recent Corinthian convert, tempted to re- 
turn to the foulest sins of the wicked city. And the 
Divine antidote for him, not for a cloistered and con- 
templative devotee, but for him, what is it to be ? 
Just when vice smiles in his face and ' whispei*s its 
deadly sweetness to his soul, he is to recollect that 
he is ‘joined to the Lord, one spirit’ ; ‘Christ is his 
life’. 

II. That allusion brings us already to the question, 
What will be the issues and results of a believing 
recollection that Christ to the believer is nothing less 
than life? Issues practical indeed will come to him 
who recalls the spiritual fact and, using it, turns it 
into power. It was his by covenant in his baptism. 
It b^me his in fruition when, by living faith in 
Christ his Head, he responded to his baptism and 
actualised its blessings. But now, the more he uses 
his possession, the more he possesses it. And in that 
possession what can it not do for him, what can he 
not do in it ? Rather let us say, what can he not do, 
not in it but in Him who is his life, in whom he lives, 
who lives in him ? 

‘Christ my life* will be the talisman of power on 
the one hand to detach him from the bondage of the 
world over his will, and on the other to attach him 
to the world in sympathetic service. He who is his 
life, alike and at once overcame the world and gave 
Himself for it So did the Head. And the limb, 
surrendered to the Head, will in his measure do the 
same, because that life is in him, and in power. 

Sin and sickness are facts lying upon wholly different 
planes. But I for one cannot doubt that noimally 
the souFs health is at least friendly to that of the 
body which, glorified at last, is to be its inseparable 
partner and vehicle for ever. It is most creditable 
that, in untold instances, the maladies and the fa- 
tigues of this tabernacle, however truly we do often 
‘ groan in it, being burdened,’ are mystenously affected 
for relief by the remembrance that Christ is our life. 
And what will it not be to recite that password of 
immortality, true for our whole being, when we com- 
mit ourselves to Him in the act of death ? It assures 
to the spirit an unbroken life and a present bliss with 
Him. It assures equally to the body the radiant 
wonder of resurrection after a little while. 

III. Come, then, and let us ‘ possess our possession *. 
Let us take our Redeemer at His word, and be quite 
sure that for us, so doing, He is life. To live out 


that wonderful fact shall be our ambition, always 
new and supremely innocent ; to ‘ run with it, and 
not be weary ; to walk with it, and not faint’. 

That great Christian, Henry Venn the elder, 
Simeon’s early friend and guide, writes thus in a letter 
to his father-in-law, Charl^ Elliott, April, 1787 : — 

‘ I had in past days a family very dear to me, and 
not enough for their maintenance from year to year ; 
and in case of my death they were to be destitute. 
1 was, however, wonderfully free and cheerful in my 
heart And my preservative was wholly this, “ He 
that hath the Son hath life’*.* 

A long century later lived and died my late dear 
friend in God, George H. C. Macgregor, son of a 
parish minister in the north of Scotland. He once 
told me how came to him his first strong grasp on 
this same secret, Christ our life. One summer night 
(he was then a young probationer for the ministry) 
he had addressed a cottage congregation on Col. iii. 4. 
As he walked home in the twilight over the heather 
his text still sounded in his mind, and suddenly (such 
things do happen) its doctrine flashed and burned 
into a Divine reality for himself ‘ What, is Christ 
indeed my life ? * And within five steps on the 
moorland, so he said to me with solemn emphasis, the 
young man passed into a new life — a life that shone 
unwavering with holy light and fire till, some twelve 
years later, still in his splendid youth, he passed up 
wards, only to live more perfectly and for ever by 
Christ who is our life. — H. C. G. Moule (Bishop of 
Durham), Christian World Pulpily vol. lxxvui. p. 
231. 

Referenohs.— 111. 4.— Spurgeon, Smrwn9yVo\, xi. No. 617. 
J. Bunting, Sermons^ vol. ii. p. 484. III. 5. — Expositor (5th 
Series), vol. x. p. 100; ibid, (6th Series), vol. i. p. 276; ibid, 
vol. xii. p. 191. III. 6,-~Ihid, (4th Series), vol. i., p. 23; 
ibid, (6th Series), vol. viii, p. 36. HI. 9. — S. Baring-G<juld, 
Village Preaching for Saints' Da/ys, p. 161. Expositor (6th 
Series), vol. xii. p. 69. III. 9, 10. — Ibid. (4th Series), vol. 
iii, pp. 138, 141. III. 10.— IWrf. vol. ii. p. 285. 

THE DIVINE GLORY OF CHRIST 
* Christ is all and in all.*— C ol. hi. ii. 

Thssb sublime words no more fit man than Saul’s 
armour fitted the stripling David. Of Christ alone 
can we say that ‘ He is all things in all things ’. 

I. Christ’s pre-existence proves Hi.s Divinity. It 
cannot be said of any man that he lived for thirty 
centuries before his birth ; but as for Jesus, He was 
high before He became so low. He was rich before He 
became so poor, He was God befoie He liecame Man. 
As Irving well puts it. ‘ Tell me now, ye wise men, 
who deprive Him of His Divinity, how was Christ 
rich before He became poor if He were not God before 
He became man ? ’ 

II. His Divine titles teach His Divinity. In the 
Old Testament He is often styled ‘ Lord * in the same 
sense as Jehovah. The Father styles Him His Son— 
not a Son, but the Son, the only begotten — His 
unique Son, because of the same essence as Himself 
These sublime titles convince us that the blow of the 
Son of Mary was radiant with the Godhead’s diadem. 
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III. The Divine attributes given to Christ teach 
His Divinity. All through the Bible He is spoken 
of as Eternal, Omnipotent, Omniscient, Omnipresent, 
and Unchangeable. 

IV. Homage was rendered unto Him which by 
right belonged only to the Divine. Gabriel styled 
Him the ‘Son of the Highest*. A centurion said of 
Him: ‘Truly this was the Son of God*. Even the 
Devil styled Him ‘the Holy One of God,’ and no 
truer Gospel was ever preached by an archangel 1 

V. The sublimity ot His character, and teachings, 
and works prove His Divinity. (1) He passed 
through the world as unpolluted as a sunbeam passes 
through a foul atmosphere. (2) Never was there 
anything more pure than His teaching except it was 
His example. As a teacher He was unrivalled, 
‘Never man spake like this Man*. He spoke of 
heaven as if from its very throne, and He spoke of 
God as if from His very heart. (3) His miracles were 
marvels of power. When Jesus slept, the Galilean 
storm awoke ; but when Jesus awoke, the storm slept 
in peace. — J. Ossian Davies, The Daysprinq fTom 
on High, p. 201. 

* Where there is neither . . • bond nor free ; but Christ is all, 
and in all.*— C ol. hi. iz. 

Some of the greatest leaders of the Church have been 
slow to accept St. Paul’s teaching os to the equality 
of bond and free in Christ. St. Leo the Great, as 
Bishop Gore reminds us, held that the condition of a 
slave was a bar to orders. ‘ He bases his refusal to 
allow the ordination of slaves on the ground that 
their condition does not leave them the liberty and 
leisure requisite for a priest; but it is couched in 
language which breathes the spirit of a Roman 
patrician much more than the feeling that in “Christ 
Jesus there is neither bond nor free ”. He talks of the 
“ dignity of birth ’* being wanting to them, and he 
speaks scornfully of the“mean estate (vilitas) of a 
slave polluting the Christian ministry**.* — Bishop 
Gore, Leo the Great, p. 14*2, 

* There is neither Greek nor Jew,' etc.— C ol. hi. iz. 

Dr. Eugene Stock, in his history of the C.M.S., tells 
us that when Bishop Wilson went out to India, he 
was at once confronted with the caste question in the 
native Church. ‘He took a strong line at once. 
Basing ' his decision on the grand New Testament 
principle that in Christianity “there is neither Greek 
nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, Barbarian, 
Scythian, bond nor free, but Christ is all, and in all,** 
he (lirc'cted that as regards Church usages, “ caste must 
be abandoned, decidedly, immediately, finally*’. . . . 

‘ In 1835 Bishop Wilson visited the South and dealt, 
earnestly and lovingly with the disaffected Christians, 
pleading with them the example of the Good Samari- 
tan, who did not stop to ask who the “certain man** 
was, nor dreamed of being defiled by touching him. 
“ And what,*’ exclaimed the Bishop, rising from his 
seat in the crowded church, “ did our blessed Master 
say to this ? Go and do thou likewise** A long 
pause,* says his biogi-apher, ‘ of motionless and breath- 
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less silence followed, broken only when he besought 
every one present to offer up this prayer, “ Lord give 
me a broken heart to receive the love of Christ and 
obey His commands **. Whilst the whole congregation 
were repeating this in Tamil, he bowed upon the 
cushion, doubtless entreating help from God, and 
then dismissed them with his blessing.* 

CHRIST IS ALL, AND IN ALL 

Col. hi. iz. 

Hqw little can we see of Christ but a bare and faint 
outline ! Why, it will take all eternity to exhaust 
that subject; it will take all eternity to leaim how 
good, how wise, how great, how holy, now merciful is 
Christ. And you ob erve that the Aj)ostIe seems to 
have got that idea here in the words of our text, for 
he gives us a description of Christ ; but it is a remark- 
able description. He does not say, ‘ You see Chi*ist 
is good, Christ is loving, Christ is patient with us, 
Christ is tender*. He does not go on to HLs other 
attribute!* and say, ‘ Christ is wise, and Christ is great,* 
but he gathei*8 them all up into one cluster, and in six 
monosyllables he tells us ‘ Christ is all, and in all 

1. Christ is all, and in all in the' Bible. Wherever 
yoii open it I care not, you will come to Chinst in the 
Bible. You will find as you read that Book that 
everywhere, if we look for Him, everywhere we shall 
find the Christ. We go back, for instance, to the 
Old Testament, and there in the heart of the Jewish 
administration we see the Lamb, the offering ap- 
pointed by God and by Moses through God, smoking 
upon the altar, the I^mb of sacrifice for sin offered 
to God, and we say, ‘ Behold the Lamb of God, whic h 
taketh away the sin of the world *. We go on, and 
turn over any page, and we are sure to encounter 
Christ. We come on to Isaiah, the Evangelical pro- 
phet, and we find him declaring, ‘P'or unto us acnild 
IS born, unto us a Son is given, and the government 
shall be upon His shoulder ; and His name shall be 
called Wonderful, Counsellor, The Mighty God, The 
Everlasting Father, The Prince of Peace *. I go back 
to the first book in the Bible, and there I find in 
Genesis that Jacob with his last breath tolls us, 

‘ Unto Him shall the gathering of the people be I 
come to the last chapter of the Old Tc'^tament in 
Malachi, and find it declared, ‘Unto you that fear 
My name shall the Sun of Highteousness arise with 
healing in His wings’. I come into the New Testa- 
ment, and there of course I expect to find Him. 
Christ in the Gospels ; every miracle, Christ in the 
miracle ; every parable, Christ in the parable ; and 
afterwards in the Acts of the Apostles, the early 
story of Christianity — Christ in them all. I go on 
and find Christ in all the Epistles. I am just going 
to close the Book, and I find Christ in the Apocalypse, 
and the last word which He speaks to us sifter, sLill 
I say, His Ascension, through His inspired and loving 
Apostle John, is ‘ Behold, I come quickly *. Christ 
is everything, then, in the Bible, all and in all. 

But there are some )>eople who read the Bible as 
historians. Well, read it as a history. It is the most 
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wonderful history in the world. But if a man only 
looks at it as a historian he may be absorbed in the 
history, yet he will not read the story or find the 
histoiy of Christ for his own salvation. 

The fact is that no one will find Christ in this Book 
without looking for Him ; but the soul that comes 
to this Book and opens it to find Christ will not be 
disappointed. Christ will step out from behind the 
pages of this Book, and He will i*eveal His love, and 
mercy, and His friendship to your heart and to your 
soul, and Christ will reveal Himself more and more 
to those who seek Him. But I do not believe that 
any others are likely to find Christ. I believe that 
if a man stands outside the Truth until something 
has satisfied him, he will remain there. But it is the 
man who comes to this Bible and says, * Sir, I would 
see Jesus,* it is that man to whom the gate is opened. 
He finds Christ, and in finding Christ he finds peacte, 
and pai'don, and comfort, and life, and salvation, 
and heaven, for Christ is all and in all in the 
Bible. 

II. Secondly, and briefly, Christ is all and in all in 
redemption. We were under condemnatioif through 
sin. It was Christ Who earne down from heaven to 
earth and said, ‘Deliver him from going down to the 
pit : 1 have found a ransom We are slaves through 
sin. It was Christ Who came and gave deliverance 
to the captives and opened the prison <looi*s. Wc were 
in darkness : it is Christ Who says, ‘ I am the Light of 
the World \ And when we come to Him He gives 
U8 of the Bread of Life. But more than this, we want 
to know as sinners how we can be justified before God. 
Well, here we have it, through redemption, ‘ being 
justified freely by His grace through the redemp- 
tion that is in Christ Jesus But we want to know 
more than this. We want to know that we shall 
never be overtaken by the consequences of this sin. 
How do I know that I shall never come into condem- 
nation? ‘There is therefore now no condemnation 
to them which are in Christ Jesus/ Wherever you 
look for redemption yon will find an answer to your 
fears, and a clearing of all your sins through Christ, 
if vou just look up to Him Who achieved this great 
redemption for us. Is there a tear that He did not 
shed ? Is there a burden that He did not bear? Is 
there a son’ow that He did not share? Is there a 
battle that He did not fight? Is there a victory 
that He did not win ? The hand of sorrow may push 
you down, the hand of disappointment may fling you 
back ; but that hand which is so patient, and so 
gentle, and so tender will at last wipe away all tears 
from our eyes. For in the story of redemption 
Christ is all, and in all. 

Rkferencbs.— III. 11.— Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xvii. No. 
lOOfr J. Stalker, Christian World Pulpit, vol. li. p. 280. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xliii. No. 2601. Preachers Maga- 
zine, vol. xvii. p. 468. J. Keble, Sermons for Ascension 
Day to Trinity Sunday, p. 249. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 1, 
No. 2888. Dinsdale T. Young, The Gospel of the Left Hand, 
p. 86. Alfred Howland, The Exchanged Crowns, p. 161. Eoc- 
positor (6th Series), voL vi. p. 266 ; ibid, vol. vii. pp. 20, 
277. 


Col. III. xa. 

CoMPARKMrs. Carlyle’s description of Father Mathew 
administering the pledge in London to a crowd of 
unfortunate and dissipated paupers. ‘ In the face of 
Father Mathew, when one looked from them to him, 
the mercy of heaven seemed to be laid bare.’ 

* Humbleness of mind.' — Col. hi. 12. 

Humility is the altar on which God wishes us to offer 
our sacrifices to Him. — La RocHKFoucAULn. 

Refbrknces. — HI. 12. — J. M. Whiton, Summer Sermons, 
p. 193. HI. 12, 13. — S. Baring-(?ould, Village Preaching for 
a Year, vol. i, p. 13i>. Expositor (Gtli iSeries), vol. xi. p. 283. 

FORGIVENESS 
‘ Forgiving one another.’ — Col. hi. 13. 

In the last hour of tliat last day, when the silent 
morning light has glimmered through the window 
for the very last time before our failing eyes, and 
we feel the burden of our many sins pressing heavily 
upon iis, there will be nothing that can give the 
trembling mind of the strongest man of us any (oin- 
fort unless he can say with truth : ‘And now, Lord, 
what is my hope? Truly my hope is even in Tlue/ 
Nothing, unless he can receive back through the 
familiar voice of the Spirit of God, speaking by .1 pure 
conscience, the same message which the Lord gave to 
the man sick of the palsy, ‘Son, be of good cheer; 
thy sins be forgiven thee*. 

And surely it will be well, while as yet we are in 
the full vigour of both mind and body, ‘and the evil 
days come not, nor the years draw nigh, when we 
shall say, We have no pleasure in them,* that we con- 
sider what grounds we can have for this iissurance. 

I. There is a temper from which no improvc inent 
could ever come. If at any time we wei« so infiauud 
with conceit that we thought God was unjust in not 
giving us more good things than we had already n> 
ceived ; if we supposed that we owed nothing to Him, 
and He everything to us; if we pretended that lie 
had no law which we ought to obey, but was only ;m 
indulgent l)enefactor, to spoil us with the favours of 
His omnipotence — then should we not say * faiewcll 
to our consciences’? Following the rule of our own 
ruinous impulses without check, we should feel no re* 
straint upon even the most disastrous of our passions. 
Owingno duty to God or man, we should be hideous 
monsters of selfishness ; with no inspiring thoughts to 
purify our affections, and no ideas of right, wrong, and 
responsibility to guide us, we should be gTcedily given 
to everything evil. 

II. To save us from setting out on our career in a 
spirit so mistaken and fatal, our Lord has meici fully 
put into our daily prater a reminder of how the ( 7i^(! 
really stands. There is no happiness apart from God. 
God is that essence of goodness and perfection a))art 
from Whom there is no life ; Who keeps everything 
in safety; Whose perfect Will is the law of the uni- 
veree. To Him we owe ever 3 rthing. To the goodness 
of His Being belong the ideals or our homes, friend- 
ships, and affections. To His pervading loving-kind- 
ness we attribute our enjoyments in the present, oui 
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hopes for the future, 6ur knowledge of Him, our 
understanding of His revelation, our salvation in 
Jesus Christ, our instruction in the way of peace and 
happiness. 

III. We owe all this to God; but we owe Him much 
more. These are the things He has done for us, and 
iven us, or which He can do and give. Is there no 
utv we owe Him in return? More than that, can 
we have these things without owing Him any duty 
at all ? Some come to us by nature, and we can spoil 
them by neglecting our duty to God ; some we cannot 
have at all without recognising this duty and acting 
upon it. We owe God love, gratitude, reverence, 
trust, obedience. We find His laws for us in our con- 
sciences, in His Word, in the revelation of His Son. 
We must resign our wills into His hands, our lives, 
thoughts, principles, affections — all to be guided and 
ruled by Him. When a heart is so willingly given up 
to Him, He sends His Spirit, His grace. His power, 
and does so guide and rule it. He makes the sacrifice 
easy. He alone can govern the unruly wills and affec- 
tions of sinful mea That is what we owe to God in 
order to be what we ai*e intended to l^e ; we have to 
yield up to Him all that we have and are. 

'rherefore it is with the precious promises of God’s 
Word before us, and with all the bitter remembrance 
of our shortcomings behind us, our Lord bids us liend 
daily before our gracious F ither, and say, in penitence 
and humility, in love, trust, and hope, ‘Forgive us 
our debts ^ — W. M. Sinclair. 

TH? VIRTUE OF FORBEARANCE 

^ Forbearing one another. —Col. hi. 13. 

If a man is to live with any joy and fulness, and to 
find what a noble abode this world may prove, then^ 
are three virtues which he must steadily pursue. The 
first is faith in God, for without faij:h existence will 
always be a tangled skein ; the second is courage, for 
every life has its hills, and we breast them but poorly 
if our heart is faint ; and the third is forbeai’ance — 
forbearing one another. 

I. Some of the evils of the unforbearing spirit. 
(1) One of the first of them to arrest me is that it 
makes life a constant disappointment. There is only 
one highway to the world s true comradeship — it is 
the road of forbearing one another. (2) Another 
evil of the unforbearing spirit is this, that it presses 
hardest on life’s tenderest relationships. There are 
some worms that are content to gnaw green leaves, 
and to spend their lives on the branches of the tree. 
But there are others that are never satisfied with 
leaves, they must eat their way into the red heart 
of the rose. That is the curse of the unforbearing 
spirit — it gnaws at the very heart of the rose of life. 
(8) But there is another evil of the unforbearing 
temper — it reacts with certainty upon the man him- 
self. For with what judgment we judge we shall be 
judged, and with what measure we mete it shall be 
measured unto us. 

II. I wish to indicate the character of true for- 
bearance. (1) True forbearance begins in a man’s 


thought. It is a good thing to be forbearing in our 
acts, a gi'eat thing to be so in our speech, yet I 
question if we have begun to practise rightly this 
pre-eminently Christian virtue, till we are habitually 
forbearing in our thought. (2) Again true forbear- 
ance is independent of our moods. It is a mock 
forbearance that comes and goes with every variation 
in the day. (3) There is one other mark on which 
I would insist, and it is this, that true forbearance 
help- lo better things. It is like the sunshine which 
brings the summer nearer ; it is part of that gentle- 
ness which makes men great 

HI. Let me suggest some thoughts that may help 
to make us more forbearing. (1) Think how little 
we know of one another. We know far too little to 
be censorious or harsh. (2) Think how gicatly we 
ourselves need forbearance. FiVen if we do not give 
it, we all want it. (3) Think how God has forborne 
us. The forbearance of God is a perpetual wonder. 
It is a great example : shall we not copy it? Days 
will be golden, and silenced birds will sing, when we 
revive the grace of forbearing one another. — G. H. 
Morrison, The Unlighted Lustre, p. 170. 

Hepbrbnob. — III. 13. — Spurgeon, SeryrwriSt vol. xxxi. No. 
1841. 

THE PERFECTINQ POWER OP LOVE 

* Above all these things put on love, which is the bond of per- 
fectness.’— Col. HI. 14. 

A WORD or two will explain to us the figure which 
the Apostle uses to convey his meaning : ‘ Above all 
these things put on love, which is the bond of per- 
fectness ’. The pictui*e in the Apostle’s mind is that 
of one who is putting on his raiment. He sees a 
man throwing around nis body the loose and flowing 
garments of antiquity. And then it occui’s to him 
that these loose garments, no matter how fine or 
beautiful they be, can never be worn with comfort 
or with grace unless they are clasped together with 
a girdle. Without that girdle, drawing all together, 
they hamper and hinder a man at every turn. It is 
the perfect bond of robe and tunic, the final touch 
that makes them serviceable. And so, says Paul, is 
it with love ; it is the girdle df every other grace ; it 
is the final touch that beautifies the whole, and makes 
every garment of the spirit perfect Under the figure, 
then, there lies one thought — it is the thought of 
the perfecting of love. 

I. In the first place, let us consider how love is 
needed for the j^erfecting of gifts. 

(1) How true this is of spiritual gifts we learn 
from the firat Epistle to the Corinthians. That 
Church at Corinth was very rich in gifts; so rich, 
that there was trouble over them. Whkt was the 
counsel which the Apostle gave? First, he said. 
Covet earnestly the best gifts. Uemember, he means, 
tliat though all gifts are of God, yet all are not equal 
in spiritual value. But then immediately he tums 
from that, as though it were too hard for these Cor- 
inthians, and he says ‘but yet I show you a more 
excellent way ’ — and that more excellent way is love 
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It is thus that Paul introduces that great chapter in 
which he glorifies the powers of love. 

(2) Not only is this true of spiritual gifts ; it is 
true of' artistic and intellectual gifts. Over them all 
a man must put on love» for love is the final touch 
that perfects them. Whatever be your gift, over 
that gift put on the belt of love. 

II. Once more, I ask you to observe that love is 
needed for the perfecting of service. 

Something is wanting to make service perfect ; to 
make it a thing of beauty and a joy for ever; and 
what it lacks to crown it with delight is the final 
touch of love. Ic is love that makes every sei*vice 
perfect. It is love that turns the task into delight. 
Love never asks how little can I do. Love always 
asks how much. And that is why in all the range 
of service there is no service like that inspired by 
love, whether the love of a mother for her children, 
or that of Jesus Christ for all piankind. 

III. Once more, I want you to observe that love 
is needed for the perfecting of relationships. 

Now when you come to think of it, you find there 
are three great enemies of sweet relationship. The 
first is selfishness, the second pride, and the third 
destroyer of lifers ties is fear. 

Love is the sworn enemy of selfishness, for it sets 
a crown upon the other-self. Love is the sworn enemy 
of pride, for love is ever warm and ever humble. And 
as for fear, there is no fear in love, but perfect love 
casteth out fear, for fear hath torment. It is thus 
that love is imperatively needed for the perfecting 
of eveiT human tie. Like a girdle you must clasp 
it on if you would wear the garment of relationship. 
It and it only is the bon<l of perfectness between 
one life and every other life. Without it we may 
eat and drink and sleep. But with it, in our common 
life, we live. 

IV. Love is needed for the perfecting of religion. — 
G. H. Morrison, The Return of the Angels, p. 130. 

PEACE THE UMPIRE 

' And let the peace of God rule in your hearts.’— Col. ui. 15. 
To receive this peace and to keep it is to abide in 
blessedness. It is the peace behind which the heart 
of man entrenched can be at rest ‘ when all without 
tumultuous seems ’ ; the deep peace of the deep sea, 
though the surface of life be storm-tossed and tem- 
pest-driven. 

I. It is this peace, this heavenly dove, which mur- 
murs joy, that is to laile, to arbitrate, to be referee, 
to be umpire in our hearts. Meti need such an 
umpire. The important matter, however, is to see 
this Divine arbitrator at work. Our judgments often- 
times hesitate in their verdicts, for life is a tangled 
skein, and the path of duty often winds through a 
labyrinth of the false and true, of good and evil, and 
the apparently neutral. God’s peace is our greatest 
treasure, the preservation pf it our first duty. Its de- 
cision must be final, and whatever other men may do, 
however right a certain course ma^ be for them, any 
thing that robs us of Grod's peace is wrong for us. 


II. But there are other and very important appli- 
cations of this great truth. Let peace be the umpire 
not only of the heart but also of the home. The 
preservation of homes peace ought to be the first 
concern of all who belong to it. l.«et us make peace 
the ruling goddess of the home life, the umpiie from 
whose verdict there can be no appeal. It is necessary 
to the growth of all that is beautiful, fragrant, and 
holy in human relationships. 

III. Peace, God’s peace, must also be made the 
umpire in the Church. Where strife is Christ is not. 
How powei fully that truth has been portrayed by the 
Belgian artist, Wiertz, in his great pictures, in which 
he always represents Jesus as turning away in pain 
and horror from scenes of hatred and strife. '^The 
only conflict in which the Church can engage is its 
holy war against the world. In the Church all must 
lay aside self-will, and live seeking and enjoying the 
peace of the household of God. 

IV. Has the time not come when all good men 
must pray and strive to make peace the umpire be- 
tween nations, and hasten the day when men will lay 
aside ‘ reeking tube and iron shard,’ and learn to 
study war no more. Certainly peace must be the 
attitude, and the preservation of it the endeavour of 
all Christians, foi* the kingdom of God which they 
seek is righteousness and peace. — D. L. Ritchie, 
Peace the Umpire and other Sermons^ p. 9. 

THANKFULNESS 

•And be ye thankful.’— C ol. ni. 15. 

This is an abrupt appeal. Dr. Maclaren calls it ‘a 
jet of praise’. When Paul’s heart was fullest his 
speech was abruptest. The adjective ‘ thankful ’ is 
only used this once in the New Testament But 
thankfulness is a duty and delight greatly prominent 
in the holy pages. To be unthankful is to be un- 
scriptural. May we so reflect upon this jet of praise 
that our speech and our lives shall plash with melo- 
dious fountains of thanksgiving. 

I. Thankfulness is a spiritual possibility. ‘ Be ye 
thankful ’ is not uttered to mock us. Nothing is 
commanded which is not possible to man through 
grace. (1) Note that this grace of thankfulness is a 
climacteric giace : ‘ And be ye thankful ’. Thankful- 
ness is the crown of the giaces. Your conquering 
brow lacks its garland if you aie wanting this celestial 
quality. (2) Thankfulness is recognised as in some 
degree already existing. Paul said literally ‘ Become 
ye thankful’. It is as if he said, ‘Become more 
thankful’. (8) As Paul uttered this word it was a 
reat endeavour after a grand ideal. The idea which 
ides in that ‘ become ’ is a constant striving after an 
unrcached standard. But this becoming thankful is 
no easy task. Constant prayer and ceaseless vigilance 
are needed if we are to attain this grace. What a 
noble ideal of thankfulness Paul always sets before 
us ! In iL 7 of this Epistle he presents an aspect 
of this ideal, * abounding in thanksgiving ’ (ItV.). 
Sing far more eloquent and tar louder songs. In 
Ephesians v. 20 we have another illustration of the 
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standard of gratitude, ‘Giving thanks always for 
all things'. Is there ‘always' some cause for 
thanksgiving? Yes. Praise must be perennial. (4) 
This grand ideal has a sure secret of attainment. 
After the lapse of but one verse Paul says : ‘Giving 
thanks to God the Father through Him Gratitude 
is evangelically achieved. All ethics are evangelically 

II. Thankfulness is a spiritual blessedness. How 
rich they are who are thankful ! Ingratitude is im- 
poverishment Thankfulness glorifies God. Thank- 
riilness is a great spiritualising force. What a check 
upon gloom is gratitude I Thankfulness as it destroys 
tne base elements of our nature develops all the higher. 
Thankfulness is not least a blessedness because it 
brings us into fellowship with the hosts of heaven. — 
Dins DALE T. Young, The Enthusiasm of God, p. 
161 . 

Rkperbnces. — III. 15. — Hugh Black, Christian World 
Fulfil, vd. 1. p. 139. F. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. i. p. 19. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxviii. No. 1693. G. Body, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. liii. p. 184. W. H. Evans, Shmt Sermons 
for the Seasons, p. 151. Bishop Alexander, Verbum Orucis, p. 
177. A. Connell, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixi. p. 386. 
III. 16. — W. T. Davison, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 1. p. 
218. C. J. Ridgeway, King and His Kingdom, p. 101. 
T, Sadler, Sermons for Children, p. 113. Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xlvl. No. 2679. T. Binney, King's Weigh-House Chapel 
Sermons, p. 231. J. Bolton, Selected Sermons (2nd Series), p. 
108. W. Robertson Nicoll, Ten Minute Sermons, pp. 251, 
259. Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 27. HI. 17. — F. St. 
John Corbett, The Preacher's Year, p. 34. Spurgeon, Ser~ 
mons, vol. xvi. No. 913. Bishop Westcott, The Incarnation 
and Common Life, p. 125. W. H. Evans, Sermons for the 
Church's Year, p. 56. T. Arnold, Thi^ Interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, p. 236. H. Alford, Quebec Chapel Sermons, vol. i. p. 67. 
T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. iv. p. 302. F. Bourdillon, Plain 
Sermons for Family Reading (2ud Series), p. 24. S. Pearson, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xxv. p. 289. 

Col. III. ao. 

I OBEYED word, or lifted finger, of father or mother, 
simply as a ship her helm ; not only without idea of 
resistance, but receiving the direction as a pai't of 
my own life and force, a helpful law, as necessary to 
me in every moral action as the law of giavity in my 
leaping. — Ruskin, Praterita, § 49, 

Reference. — 111. 20, 21. — C. S. Horne, Relationships of 
Life, p. 13. 

Col. III. 21. 

His father's severity was such, that once the boy 
cried out, ‘ Kill me, father, kill me at once ' ; and in 
his indignation at parental injustice, he made a will 
in these laconic terms, ‘omne matri, nihil patri.' — 
PaoF. Knight's memoir of Dr. John Duncan {Col- 
loquia Peripatetica, p. xxxvi). 

‘To my deep mortification,' says Darwin, ‘mv father 
once said to me, “ You care for nothing but shooting, 
dogs, and rat-catching, and you will be a disgrace 
to yourself and all your family". But my father, 
who was the kindest man I ever knew, and whose 
memory I love with all my heart, mustiiave been 
angry and somewhat unjust when he used such worda’ 


‘ Not with eye-service.’ — C ol. hi. 22. 

Bismarck attributed the (iermans* victories over the 
French to the fact that ‘ I know that there is Some 
One who secs me when the lieutenant does not see 
me^ ‘Do you believe, your Excellency, that they 
really reflect on this ? ’ asked Fui’sten stein. ‘ Reflect, 
no ; it is an instinct, a feeling, a tone, I believe.' 

TO THE HALF-HEARTED 

* Whatsoever ye do, do it heartily, as to the Lord.*^ 

Col. III. 23. 

Note how our text is introduced : it has a very sug- 
gestive and illuminative context. ‘Servants, obey in 
all things yonr mastei-s according to the flesh,* that 
is verse twenty-two ; and then, ‘ Whatsoever ye do, 
do it heartily, as to the Lord,' that is vei*se twenty- 
three. Now the servants of whom Paul speaks are 
not domestic servants in our sense. They were 
slaves, bought for a little money : the property and 
the chattels of their master. Yet even to slaves, 
who got no wages and who had no rights, clear and 
imperious comes the command of God, ‘ Whatso- 
ever ye do, do it heailily '. I want you to note, too, 
that this text was never better illustrated than in the 
life of the man who was inspired to pen it. It is, 
then, of this whole-heai’tedness, of this fine concentra- 
tion or enthusiasm, that I want to speak. 

I. True enthusiasm is not a noisy thing. When- 
ever we think of an enthusiastic crowd, we think of 
uproar, tumult, wild excitement. And I giant you 
that in the life of congi*cgated thousands, touched 
into unity by some great emotion, there seems to be 
some call for loud expression. But just as there is a 
son’ow that lies too deep for tears, there is an en- 
thusiasm far too deep for words ; and the intense 
purpose of the whole-hearted man is never noisy. 
There is a certain silence, as of an under-pui-pose, 
wherever a man is working heartily. 

II. But if whole-heaiiedness be not noisy, this at 
least is true of it; it is one condition of the best 
success. Could we trace the history of failure — that 
long, sad story of the world — I think we should find 
that for one who went to the wall through want of 
intellect, there were a score who reached that pass 
through want of heart. 

III. But the virtue of whole-heartedness is more 
than that. It is one of the conditions of the truest 
happiness. When we are half-hearted, the hours 
have leaden feet. But when, subduing feeling, we 
turn with our whole energy of soul to grapple with 
our duty or with our cross, it is wonderful how under 
the long shadows we hear unexpectedly a sound of 
music. 

IV. And there can be little question that the more 
heartily we do our humble duty, the more we feel we 
are doing it for God. To be whole-hearted is to be 
facing heavenward. And the great loss of all half- 
hearted men and women is this, that above the dust, 
and the stress and strain of life, above the fret and 
weariness of things, they catch no glimpse of the 
eternal puipose, nor of the love, nor of the joy of 
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God, Indeed, if that old saying 'like to like* be 
true, the men who ai*e half-hearted must be blind. 
For if thei*e is one demonstrable fact, I think it is 
this : we are the creatures of a whole-hearted God. 

It is the pity of all half-hearted men that th6y are 
out of harmony with God. 

* V. Note how the writer lays his hand on the real 
secret of all the large enthusiasms. He centres his 

K al upon a person. — G. H. Morrison, Sunrise : 
ressea from a City Pulpit^ p. 280. 

Col. iil 23. 

In his sixteenth year he [Bismarck] was confirmed by 
Schleiermacher in the little Tiinity Church at Berlin, 
and one interesting reminder of this event remains. 
The text then placed in his hands by the gi*eat 
theologian W6is from the Epistle to the Colossians, 

‘ whatsoever ye do, do it heartily bb unto the Lord 
and not unto men *. There are various evidences that 
this mandate impressed him. It survived the royster- 
ing, the doubts, the cynicism, which at various times 
eclipsed it md it is now written in golden letters 
above his tomb at Friedrichsruh. — A, D. White, 
Seven Great Statesmen (1910), p. 408. . 

RvrKRBNOfBS. — III. 23. — R. G. Soans, Sennong for th^ 
Yoking j p. 63. J. Clifford, Christian World Pulpit^ vol. liii. 
p. 324. H. M. Butler, Harrow School Sermons^ p. 398. J. M. 
Neale, Sermons Preached in Sackmlle College Chapel, vol. iv. 
p. 190. III. 23, 24. — H. P, Liddon, Sermons Preached on 
Special Occations^ p. 193. IIL 24. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 

XX. No. 1205. W. H. Evans, Sermons for the Church's Year, 
p. 126. IV. 2. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. vil. No. 354. John 
Kelman, Ephemera Etemitatis, p. 266. IV. 3. — Expositor 
(6th Series), vol. vii. p. 398 ; i6td. vol. x. p. 344. 

THE CLAIM OF THE OUTSIDER 

* Walk in wisdom towards them that are without, redeeming 
the time.’ — C ol. iv. 5. 

I. Note the distinction here assumed, ‘ them that ai*e 
without,' which necessarily implies them that are 
within. This distinction is assumed throughout the 
New Testament. (1) The reality of this division. 
We serve one master : on the best of authority we 
affirm this. We obey one law ; the higher law of the 
mind, or the lower of the flesh. We develop one 
character. Our character is the outcome of one 
dominant idea, one reigning purpose, one master- 
passion. We are within or without. (2) The deter- 
mination of this distinction. Who are the within, 
who the without ? In the New Testament this mo- 
mentous Question is decided by our relation to Christ. 

To be witnin is to be in Him. (8) The infinite signi- 
ficance of this distinction. The glory of Christianity 
must be seen from within. We do not know the 
glory of a garden by a glimpse through the hedge, the 
glory of a cathedral by walking about it, and look- 
ing up at its dark windows, or the gloiy of a country by 
sailing round its shores ; the garden, smine, or countiy 
must be judged from within, and from within must 
we judge the Lord Jesus and all that pertains to His 
faith and service. It is from the stejndpoint of per- 
sona ^ trust, sympathy, and experience that we realise 
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the reality and preciousness of all that is comprelicnded 
by the Chureh of God. 

II. The duty of the within to the without Chris- 
tians must act j udiciously toward all men. To this end 
— (1) We must maintain high character. ‘ Walk in 
wisdom.* That is, when you possess the essential 
elements of the Christian cnai’acter be on your giiaid 
against technical defects which hide or diminish the 
full effect of that character. Oh ! let us take care 
of character. So long as the Church stands out in the 
lieauty of holiness, in acts of love, in ministries of 
blessing, it attracts, grows, triumphs ; but all is over 
on the day that there are finer characters out of it 
than there are in it (2) We must cherish a gracious 
spirit, (a) The without may be alienated by rigid- 
ness. (b) We alienate by roughness, (c) We repel 
by hardness, (d) We alienate by gloominess. As 
Uobeii; I .ouis Stevenson protests to a conespondent : 
‘ I do not l all that by the name of religion which 
fills a man with bile . Yet how many of us ai^e 
habitually austere and sad ! I^t us be filled with 
Christ’s spirit and emulate His example. — W. L. 
W ATKINSON, Themes for Hours of Media lion, p. 
96. 

Rbfrrbncks. — IV. 5. — H. Woodcock, Sermon Outlines (let 
Series), p. 261. Expositor (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 421. IV. 
7-9. — Ihid. vol. iii. p. 235. I. 9. — R. W. Riley, A Year's 
Sermons, vol. iii. p. 305. IV. 10. — Expositor (4th Series), vol. 
iii. p. 229 ; ihid, (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 81 ; ihid. vol. x. p. 
319. IV. 2.— T. Arnold, Smmns, vol. iii. p. 226. IV. 13. 
—Expositor (5th Series), vol. ix. p. 437 ; ibid. (6th Series), 
vol. ix. p. 22. 

ST. LUKE THE EVANGELIST 
{For St. Luke's Day) 

* Luke, the beloved physician.’— Col. iv. 14. 

St. Lukk is said to have been bom at Antioch ; the 
probability, therefore, is that he was, as Jerome says, 
a Syrian, and thus a Gentile. If so, then he was a 
proselyte to the Jewish religioa According to his 
Gospel and the Acts, he was well acquainted with 
Jewish rites, customs, opinions, and prejudices. The 
date of his conversion to Christianity is unknown ; but 
of his conversion, as a blessed reality, there is not the 
.shadow of a doubt Epiphanius and others have sup- 
posed him to have been one of the Seventy commis- 
sioned by our Lord. It has been said that ultimately 
he suffered martyrdom when eighty-four years ol age. 

I. He is described in the text as ‘ the beloved phy- 
sician,* and the tradition that he was a skilful jiainter 

' is due probably to a confusion of names, for there was 
an early Greet painter of the same name. As a phy- 
sician he was of essential service to St. Paul, not only 
in his own personal needs, but in his missiomuy enter- 
prises, as the healing art was then, as it is now, of 
great advantage to the furtherance of the Gospel 
among the heathen. Through attending to the body 
the modern medical missionary may reach the soul, 
and by saving the one may, under the Divine blessing, 
save the other. 

II. St Paul and he were great friends, as the test 
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clearly shows. The appellation of * the beloved phy- 
sician ’ signifies that St. Luke, apart from his profes- 
sional services, possessed certain amiable ana holy 
characteristics which had won St Paul’s admiration 
and affection. He loved his physician ; and his phy- 
sician reciprocated his love. ‘ Only Luke is with me,’ 
he says. There is a tone of deep sadness in this 
avowal, but it magnifies the friendship of both of 
them. 

III. St. Luke was evidently a well-educiited man. 
His leaniing is proved by his Gospel to have been 
great ; for it stanas out from the othem in its evidences 
of a higher education, its peculiar beauty and pathos, 
its didactic style and graphic descriptiveness. Univer- 
sality is its predominant feature. The author pre- 
sents Jesus not only as the Messiah of Israel and the 
Incarnate Son of God, but as the Divine Son of Man ; 
and he principally records those sayings and deedJ^ of 
our Lord by which the Divine mercy wa» shown to the 
Gentile world. The Acts of the Apostles, which St. 
Luke also wrote, is a supplementary composition. It 
begins where the Gospel ends, so that united, the two 
form one history anent the life of Christ on eai th, 
and the establishment of His Church in the world. 
In no pai*t of the Bible have we such models of preach- 
ing, such tender, eloquent, and powerlul appeals to 
the understanding and the heart. 

LUKE, THE BELOVED PHYSICIAN 

(For St Luke*8 Day) 

Col. IV. 14. 

1. It is as the author of the Gospel that the Church is 
most interested in St. Luke. That book is one of the 
four golden columns on which rests the Christian his- 
tory. It is one of the four golden trumpets which have 
sent forth the summons of Christ to the sons of men. 
It has, moreover, its own peculiar character. It was 
not so Jewish as the others ; there is a peculiar human 
breadth and richness in it It gives the fullest ac- 
count of our Lord’s Nativity, and relates the parable 
of the ‘Prodigal Son’. But it is not only as the 
writer of the Gospel that we know St. Luke. He 
was also the author of ‘ The Acts of the Apostles,’ 
and was the fellow-labourer of St. Paul, who is the 
central figure of the larger portion of the book. St. 
Paul, in his Epistles, thrice mentions him, and twice 
he styles him ‘ the beloved physician ’. That is almost 
all. B^ early tradition, and from some incidental 
indications, we gather that Lucanus was a Gentile and 
a citizen of Antioch, that he was a physician by pro- 
fession, that he ti*avelled with St Paul, and that be- 
fore he died he wrote, at St. Paul’s suggestion, the 
Gospel which bears his name. And yet there is some- 
thing more. It seems clear that St. Luke’s character 
as a physician remained an influential fact, even after 
he became a missionary. His style, the events of our 
Lord’s life which he selects for his narration, bear 
marks of the physician’s habits of thought and speech. 
St. Paul’s allusion to him as ‘ the beloved physician,* 
and the fact that Luke appears to have joined Paul 
on several occasions when that Apostle’s strength 


broke down under one of those recurrent attacks of 
prostration, all seem to imply that he continued to 
practise the art of healing, and that it was as a phy- 
sician also that he travelled with St Paul from place 
to place. In St Luke, then, we see, what since his 
time has been the natural and normal tyjie of Chiis- 
tian life, the inspiration by a new spiritual power of 
an earthly vocation, so that it continued to be exer- 
cised, and, moreover, fulfilled its true ideal This 
suggests certain thoughts with 1 eference to — 

1 1. The general relation of the Christian life to men’s 
occupations and professions. 

The disposition to find the simplicity of motive 
under the variety of action is familiar enough now, 
and it is right in its aim. The world of human action, 
like the world of Nature, is a scene of endless super- 
ficial variety which, by and l>y, we learn to gather into 
unity under some common force, under the power of 
some central inspiration. To the shallow observer 
each profession and calling is a life by itself ; it 
will have its own thoughts, standards, principles, 
and passions ; nothing in common with othei*s. But 
that is only the superficial aspect. Very soon he 
who lives begins to discover some deeper forces work- 
ing undemeath, and giving a real unity to all this 
seemingly incoherent life. How will it be, then, if 
you can reach one point which is the genuine centre 
of the whole mass — one supreme force, of which they 
are all only modifications and manifestations, issu- 
ing from the very heart of all — and this one central 
fountain of force, the soul’s love for God as its Father ; 
so that everything which a man had a right to do at 
all upon earth might be ideally done as an expression 
of this central force — the love of man for God ? Con- 
sider what effects the warm fire of the love of God 
must have upon the life, in certain arts and professions, 
of which the world must necessarily be full. It 
must — 

(1) Purify all the professions. It melts away the 
dross and leaves the gold. It makes the man purely 
the thing he means to be, without any admixture of 
baseness or corruption. 

(2) It makes the professions to be no longer means 
of separation but of symj)athy and union between 
men. If you and I feel always beating through our 
diverse callings and methods of activity the common 
puipose of the love of God, then the harder we work 
in diff'erent ways the more our lives are one. 

(3) It will sanctify the secular work of your life. 
No thoughtful man has failed to feel that the division 
of labour represented by the many and various occupa- 
tions of life has its dangers — corruption, narrowness, 
loss of human sympathy, and such like. Where is the 
safeguard again.st these things? Not by deserting 
your profession, but by deepening it ; by seeking a 
new life under it ; by praying for, and never resting 
until you find regeneration, the new life lived by the 
faith of the Son of God. So only can your life of 
trade, or art, or profession be redeemed; so only 
can it become for you and for the world a blessed 
thing. 
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This is the lesson taught us by the lives and com- 
radeship of St Paul and St Luke. We see the %ure8 
of Paul and Luke walking together as ministers of 
Christ — theology and medicine labouring in harmony 
for the redemption of man, for the saving of body, 
soul, and spirit — and the picture is very sacred and 
impressive Thus may these two professions, and 
every other ‘calling' in life, in fellowship with 
religion, working together as if they were one, grow 
to be more and more a worthy channel through \^ich 


the helpfulness of God may flow forth to the neediness 
of man. — The late Bishop Phillips Brooks, The Light 
of the World. 

Rbpbrbkcbs. — IV. 14. — W. O. Border, Chrutian World 
Pulpit^ vol. zlil. p. 245. P. D. Maurice, Semums, vol. ii. p. 
270. S. Baring-Gould, Village Preaching for Sainte* Daytj p. 
190. IV. 15 . — ExporUor (6th Series), voL v. p. 95. IV. 
17. — I. £. Page, I^eachePe Magamne, vol. zriii. p. 900. J. 
Bunting, Sermons^ vol. ii. p. 968. IV. IS,-- ExpotUor (5th 
Series), rol. z. p. 199. 



THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE 
THESSALONIANS 


I THESSALONIANS 

Reperknobi. — I. — Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 268. 
I. 1 - 6 . — C. Perren, Revival Sermons in Outline^ p. 336. I. 2. 
— Expositor ( 6 th Series), vol. vi. p. 87 ; ibid. vol. viii. p. 166. 
I. 2-4. — M. Gardner, Christian World PalpU, vol. Ixxli. p. 36. 

THREE GREAT CHRISTIAN GRACES 

* Your work of faith, and labour of love, and patienco of hope 
in our Lord Jesus Christ ’—i Thbss. i. 3 . 

Notice the characteristics which the Apostle attached 
to these three graces when he sa^ practically that 
faith is a work, love is a lahov/r, hope an enduring 
patience. 

I. First of all with regard to work as a character- 
istic feature of faith. In the work of salvation there 
are two parties concerned — Grod and man. Giver and 
receiver, a Saviour and saved. (1) Faith has work 
as its distinctive feature, because it is not solely be- 
lief, not an abstract proposition of truth, but a 
personal trust in a living person. (2) Work must be 
the characteristic feature of all true faith, inasmuch 
as from its very nature it involves a hearty com- 
pliance with the will of Him who is the object of it. 

II. What holds true of the great Christian grace 
of faith holds equally tme of love. * Your lal>our of 
love,* says the Apostle — that is, your love of which 
labour is the characteristic feature, although it is 
more than a labour. This love has (1) Christ for its 
object, and (2) our fellow-mea The love of man for 
man must be rooted in the love of man for God first. 

III. I^tly, says the Apostle, ‘ Your patience of 
hope in our Lord Jesus Christ *. In the grammatical 
Greek it means that Christ is the great object of the 
Christian’s hope. The grand characteristic of this 
hope is here said to be patience. The word in Greek 
is very strong — implying bravery, manliness, facing 
dangers, the discharge of difficult and painful duties 
with a calm mind ; bearing up under trial and dis- 
couragements ; constancy in faith under the most ad- 
verse circumstances. — J. Macoreoob, Scottish Review, 
vol. IV. p. 105. 

Rbfbrbnobs. — I. dL — A. Maolaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripturs--The8salonians, p. 165. Expositor (4th Series), vol. 
li. p. 258. I. 4. — Ibid, vol. vii. p. 12 ; ibid, (7th Series), vol. 
V. p. 58. I. 4-6.— Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. li. No. 2920. 

POWER MANIFESTED 

*Oar Gospel came not onto you in word only, but also In 
power.*— I Thbss. i. 5 . - 

The Gospel can come to members of the Church in 
word only. 


r To the Church at Thessalonica it came in. — 

(а) Power — i.e. with a compelling and urging 
force; 

(б) The Holy Ghost —i.e. the hearts were receptive 
and willing to receive Him ; 

(c) With much assurayice — much trust, confi- 
dence, and faith. 

II. Power Manifested. 

(а) They became followers (ver. 6), Greek mimics 
or imitatoi-s ol' the Lord. 

(б) Ensamples (ver. 7) — ie. bearing the impres- 
sion of the Lord. III. — The die used in the Royal 
Mint for stamping the coins and medals leaves an 
impression. The Gospel, when received in power, 
causes all our actions and words to bear the impres- 
sion of Christ. 

( 0 ) Sounded out the word (ver. 8), or as Greek 
echoed forth. As they received, so they gave forth. 

(d) Turned from idols (ver. 9) to serve the living 
God. Christian England is full of idolatry. Here is 
one of the results when the Gospel comes in power. 

References. — I. 6. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xi. No. 648, 
Expositor Series), vol. iii. p. 416 ; ibid. vol. xi. p. 46. I. 
6, 7 . — Ibid. (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 262. I. 7. — Ibid. (6tli 
Series), vol, vi. p. 382. I. 8. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxv. 
No. 2076. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — 
Thessalonicms, p. 164. I. 9. — Expositor (Mi Series), vol. il. p. 
267. I. 9, 10. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxx. No. 1806. 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 23 ; ibid. vol. ii. pp. 268, 
269; ibid. vol. vii. p. 16; ibid. vol. x. p. 98. I. 10. — Ibid. 
(6th Series), vol. viii. p. 146; ibid. vol. ix. p. 94. I. 14, 16. 
— Ibid. vol. iv. p. 369. II. 2. — John Watson, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xlvl. p. 228, II. 2-9. — Expositor (4tli 
Series), vol. vii. p. 14, II, S . — Ibid. (6th Series), vol. xi. p. 
363. II. Q.—Ibid. vol. viii. p. 74. II. 6, 9.— Ibid. (6th 
Series), vol. x. p. 196. II. 7. — Ibid. (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 
226. II. 11, 12.— H. W. Webb-Peploe, The Record, vol. 
xxvii. p. 798. II. 12. — A, Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture — ThessaUmians, p. 170. II. 13. — W. Sanday, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. Hi. p. 193. Expositor {bi\i Series), 
vol. viii. p. 404. 11. 13, 14. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol, xxxiii. 

No. 1979 . II. \b.— Expositor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 364. 
II. 16. — Ibid. (4th Series), vol. i. p. 23; ibid. (6th Series), 
vol. xii. p. 108 ; ibid. (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 486. 

ORPHANED FOR AN HOUR 

* Taken from you for a short time in presence, not in heart*— 
z Thbss. ii. 17. 

Only a great heart could have said this. Such glow- 
ing sentences are amongst the most vivid and positive 
evidences of inspiration. Paul was a great father 
mother, a great brother-sister, a woman and a man 
There is nothing like the Pauline affection ; there is 
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•o much reason under it, around it, above it ; it is so 
complete and cogent and intense in logic; it is a 

I freat flower whose roots go down to the rock. Paul 
oved the society of the believing Church ; he was at 
home amongst his own folks ; they knew one another, 
and when they did not speak they, could translate the 
very silence into eloquence. 

I. ‘ Being taken from you : * literally. Being 
orphaned. In the English language we limit the word 
orphan to a certain set of circumstances ; we say that 
a child who has lost father or mother is in that degree 
an orphan. In the Greek language there was more 
licence of application of the term ; in that language 
men spoke ot themselves as being oiphaiied when they 
were beieaved of their children ; not only wei e the 
^ children oiphans, but the bereaved parents were 
orphans; thus the eloquence and the music of this 
glorious declaration. ‘ Being oiphaned from you,* 
filing the loneliness and the cola and the desolation 
and the miserableness of being away from you. That 
is a nobler use of the term : blessed are they who, 
feeling the pain of oiphanage, have hope that pain 
may be taken away. * Being oiphaned from you for 
a short time * ; literally, for one little hour ; sixty 
minutes and no more : a vanishing orphanage, a deso- 
latipn that is being consumed by its own agony. 

* Being orphaned from you for an hour in presence : * 
literally, in face, that is all ; it is only the face that 
is wanting, and that not wholly wanting, for there is 
a vision in the air, an outline on the background of 
the darkness. Now we seem to enter into the very 
sanctuary of the Apostle’s meaning : ‘ Brethren, being 
orphaned from you for the season of a little transient 
hour, in face, not in heart, we endeavoured the more 
abundantly to see your face with great desire ’. After 
all, the face may be part of the soul ; do not despise 
the visible presence. No two visible presences are 
exactly alike ; one bice canrmt take the place of 
another ; but, after all, it is the face and not the soul, 
and the face that owes everything to the soul behind 
it. Ah me! there ai’e faces behind whose formal 
beauty there is no throbbing and surgent soul. 

II. A most tender Expression is this of the text, 

• taken from you * ; that is a common experience ; 
•not in heart,* that is a special experience. They are 
separated who have no heart-fellowship. Proximity 
is not brotherhood ; the man sitting next you is 
separated from you maybe by the diameter of the 
univei'se ; to be near is not necessarily to be identical. 
Separation of hearts ; that is woe ; where there is no 
kinship in love ; that is orphanage that endures 
through all the hours, through all the duration of 
eternity. 

III. Is there any experience in the life of Christ 
kindred to the experience of the text ? I think the 
experience of the Master and the experience of the 
disciple are often identical, each being taken in its 
own degree. ‘Yet a little while, and ye shall not 
tee Me.* But we can always see the soul we have 
loved ? True, but not the face, which is the outward 
and visible symbol of that soul. ‘ A little while ye 


shall not see Me; and again a little while, being 
orphaned from you for one short hour, and ye sliall 
see Me* — the other face, the inner face, the vision 
face. Our friends come back to us in vision. They 
do not need the face of flesh ; that was rough and 
temporary, exposed to all the cruelty of the wind and 
storm and all the plague of insidious disease ; but, 
having shuffled off the mortal and the visible, they 
come back with new life and a new visibleness. Has 
the soul no eyes ? are eyes only instruments on which 
the optician operates ? is there no vision of the heart, 
no sight of the soul, no perception of the immortality 
that throbs in every human heart ? ‘ A little while, 

and ye shall not see Me, and again a little while and 
ye shall see Me’ — from another point of view, in 
another light ; and you will pass from the body to 
the spirit, away from the body to the Holy Spirit. 
That is the mystery of Providence, that is the wonder- 
ful part of our spiritual education, so that loss may 
he gain, and having lost you may possess for ever in 
an imperishable relation, almost in an imperishable 
form : for there is a spiritual body and there is a 
natural body ; when this corruptible shall have put 
on incorruption, and the heavens shall be alive with 
new presences, then shall be brought to pass the say- 
ing that is written, Death is swallowed up in victory I 
We must attain to this higher fellowship, to this 
clearer vision, to this surer realisation of the things 
which God intended to remain. 

References. — II. 17. — Expositor {6lh Series), vol. i. p. 223. 
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THE TRUE END OF MAN 
* This is the will of God, even your sanctification. T hbss. 

IV. 3. 

The will of God called all things into being, and 
conserves all things in existence by its power. And 
the message to our fainting souls to-day, is that this 
Almighty will is on our siae in the gieat battle with 
evil ; that this will is concented in our salvation. 

L Before we proceed to a further consideration of 
the text, there are two words in it which we must 
examine cai*efully. The words * will * and ‘ sanctifica- 
tion*. To take the latter first, what precisely is 
meant by our sanctification ? If we open our Bibles 
we shall find that it is applied both to things and 
persons. In the very second chapter of Genesis we 
have the word applied to the seventh d^. ‘And 
God blessed the seventh day, and sanctified it* We 
find our Lord saying of Himself, ‘ For their sakes I 
sanctify Myself *. TOiis is the will of God, that you 
should be separated from the world ; that instcaa of 
having the world as your master and your end, you 
should be consecrated to Gk)d, having .Him for your 
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£x)rd, belonging to Him, being childi-en of God, 
walking as cWlchen of light. The other word which 
we must notice is the word ‘ will \ God willB all 
men to be saved. God wills your salvation, and in 
that will provides for each one sufficient grace to 
enable him to attain salvation. 

II. * This is the will of God, even your sanctifica- 

tion/ Fmm this it follows that God’s providence 
will orde?* the circumstances of our life, with an end 
to our sanctification. (1) By supplying us with 
oppoitunities of grace sufficient to enable us to work 
out our salvation. God gives all that we need. (9) 
By opportunities of discipline. Consider some of the 
opportunities of discipline which come to us by God’s 
will, for the purpose of sanctifying us. (a) The 
discipline of pain. How diffei-ently pain works in 
souls. (6) The discipline of sorrow. What opposite 
results sorrow produces in different souls ! (c) The 

discipline of temptation. (d) The discipline of 
work. 

III. ‘ This is the will of God, even your sanctifica- 
tion.’ What courage this thought arouses in the faint- 
ing soul I I have on my side the mightiest force, the 
force which called this world into being. Though all 
thin^ and men and the powers of evil were against 
me, if God were on my side I need not fear what they 
can do unto me. — A. G. Mortimer, Lenten Preach- 
ing, p. 14. 
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RELIQION IN BUSINESS 

* Studj to be quiet, and to do your own business, and to work 
with your hands.* — i Thess. iv. ii. 

It is no uncommon thing to hear business men declare 
that they have no time to attend to religion. But 
such a statement reveals a complete ignorance of the 
vei’y natui*e of religion, and especially of the peculiar 
traits which distinguish the Christian religion. Too 
busy with life to attend to the claims of religion I 
That is like the famous complaint of one who could 
not see the forest for the trees, or of that other who 
could not see London for the houses. The trees are 
the forest The houses are Londop. This active, 
eager, business life is your religion. Too busy to be 
religious ! God’s answer would be, * If you cannot 
be religious when you are busy, how could you be if 
you were at leisure? If you cannot make bricks 
of clay, how could you make them of straw?’ It 
is a new note that is struck in the New Testament, 
where business, the buying and selling, the work by 
which the daily bread is earned, is enjoined as the 
means of realising the kingdom of heaven. The 
amazing change seems to be produced almost in- 


sensibly by the mere facts of the Incarnation. And 
because this was the distinctive element of the Gospel 
at its inception, it was also the new discovery of the 
Reformers at the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

I. Your handiciaft, or liusiness, or profession, is 
before all things the service which you have to render 
to God, the means by which your religion is to be 
exercised. The biographer of Michelangelo says, in 
speaking of his designs : ‘ Incomplete as they are, 
they reveal Michelangelo’s loftiest dreams and purest 
visions . . . there is an air of meditation and of rapt 
devotion. The drawings for the Paasion might be 
called the prayers and pious thoughts of the stem 
Master.’ Every lawful and honest calling is a service 
rendered to the community and to Christ. I imagine 
no one can be in doubt whether a calling is of this 
character or not. If it is, whether making or dis- 
tributijig, whether feeding or clothing, whether in- 
stmeting or amusing or recreating, you may do it as 
the agent of Christ. 

II. There is then no distinction l^etween our religion 
and our daily business. The one is the Spirit, the 
other is the body which the Spirit is to animate. 
I will hazard one suggestion on the mode of breath- 
ing the Spirit into the body. See that you begin 
the busy day by definitely commending it to Christ, 
and committing yourself to His cai'e and direction. 
But you say, The very nature of my employment is 
contrary to my conscience. I cannot ask God’s 
blessing on the things I have to do. But if you 
cannot ask God’s blessing on your business, you can 
ask Him to deliver you from it. Have faith in God. 
It is a question of a right will and of a simple failh. 
Tennyson beautifully described a living poet as ‘a 
reed through which all things blow into music ’. \ ou, 
as a Christian, in the world, busy with its duties and 
even to all appearance submerged beneach its concerns, 
become ‘a reed through which all things blow into 
religion ’. — R. F. Horton, Brief Sermons for Busy 
Men, p. 1. 

THE AMBITION OF QUIETNESS 

I Thess. iv. ii. 

The Church at Thessalonica, to which Paul wrote the 
letter, was in an unsettled and distracted state. The 
Gospel bad come to it in such reality that it was 
tempted to be untrue to duty. Paul was not speak- 
ing to philo.sophic students. He was speaking to 
handicraftsmen, many of them weavers. And he 
said : ‘ Make it your ambition to be quiet, and to do 
your own work as we commanded you, that you may 
walk honourably towards them who are without ’. 

I. Now the truth which unites the clauses of our 
text is that quietness is needed for true work. Study 
to be quiet and to do your business ; you will never 
do the one without the other. In a measure that is 
true of outward quiet, at least when we reach the 
higher kinds of labour. Every man who is earnest 
about the highest work makes it his ambition to lie 
quiet Of course there is a certain type of man that 
is largely impervious to outwas^ tumult Mr. Glad. 
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stone could read and write in Downing Stieet in total 
oblivion of the rtiarching of the Hoi-se Guards. But 
that does not mean that he did not require quietude ; 
it means that he could command an inwand quietude, 
and that he was master of such concentration as 
visits most of us only in rare moments. 

II. But the woras of our text have a far deeper 
meaning than can ever be exhausted by quietness of 
circumstances. They tell us that the best work is 
never possible unless there be a quietness of the heai*t. 
It is one of the legends of our Saviour’s childhood 
that in Joseph’s workshop He was a perfect worker. 
It is only a legend, and yet, like every legend, it leans 
for its secret of beauty on a truth, and the truth is 
that here was perfect peace, and perfect peace pro- 
duced the perfect work. (1) Think, for example, of 
the disquiet of despondency ; does not that tangle 
all that we put our hand to ? (^^) The same is true 

of the unrest of the passions ; work becomes drudgery 
in their disquiet. (3) Again, the need of inward 
quiet for toil is seen in the working of an uneasy 
conscience, lliere is not a thing you do, not a task 
or duty you can set your hand to, which is not 
adversely and evilly affected if at the back of all 
there be an unquiet conscience. Study to be quiet, 
then, and do your business. Make it your ambition 
to have the re.st of Christ — G. H. Morrison, The 
Wings of the Morning, p. 310. 

ASLEEP IN JESUS 


conversation which Jesus represented taking place 
between two men. There is not only a convei’sation, 
which of coui*se means life, but there is an appeal to 
memory of the thinp in this world. And tnen we 
know that our Lord did not go to heaven on His 
death, ‘ but to preach to the spirits in prison ’ — in a 
place of safe keeping. You do not preach to people 
who are incapable of hearing — who are asleep. So 
you see our Lord would have us clearly undei*stand 
that those loved ones whom we think of individually 
and collectively on All Saints* Day are alive in the 
full sense of the word. 

III. In Qod*s Safe Keeping. — How then shall we 
deal with those who are dead ? You know that a 
family never gets smaller. It has some of its members 
behind the veil, but all are to be joined together 
again. Scripture does not reveal very much, but we 
have very sound ground to go on. Surely w^e may 
underetand this : the very word life means progress, 
develoj)ment in one direction or another. Those in 
Paradise gain a clearer knowledge, a closer communion 
with God. I love to think — and my Lord heis given 
me a right to think it — that if I strive after Him 
here, hindered by all that is summed up in the word 
^ flesh,* I shall gain Him more closely tnere. We do 
not know what the saints are doing, we know nothing 
about Paradise, but we know that God has them in 
safe keeping. And one day we hope to join them, 
and what are you and I doing to prepare for the 
fuller life beyond the veil ? 


{For All Saints' Day) 

* But I would not have you to be ignorant, brethren, concerning 
them which are asleep, that ye sorrow not, even as others 
which have no hope,’ — i Thess. iv. 13. 

I. The Communion of Saints. — All Saints* Day is a 
day on which we show whether those words that some 
of U8 sa^ every day have any meaning at all. ‘ I 
believe in the Communion of Saints.* I cannot con- 
ceive that anyone in this Church is not interested in 
the worship, the praise, and the prayer that the 
Church offers on All Saints* Day, because there is 
probably not one of us who has not somebody beyond 
the veil, some one in Paradise, some one we strive, 
though but with a feeble longing, to get into closer 
communion with, some we have ‘ loved long since and 
lost awhile Surely there is no person with any 
feeling of sympathy in his or her soul who can think 
at all about All Saints* Day and be as if he or she 
had not thought 

II. Life After Death. — Whei-e is the soul ? Where 
shall I go when I die ? I know I shall not merely 
sleep. I have heard the text ‘ where the tree falls 
there shall it lie,* but God has spoken louder than 
that : He has said He is not the God of the dead, 
but of the living. And my Lord and Master, when 
He came down to earth to reveal my Father*s mind 
to me, knew I should want to know something of the 
life after death. He did not tell me much, but He 
told that little very clearly. You remember the 
parable of Dives and Lazarus, you remember the 


••THEM THAT SLEEP IN HIM” 

1 Thessalonians IV. 13 is quoted in these words from 
the last Collect in the Burial Service : ‘ Who also hath 
taught us, by His holy Apostle St Paul, not to be 
sorry, as men without hope, for them that sleep in 
Him*. 

J. H. Newman writes: — 

‘ There are, who have not the comfort of a peaceful 
burial. They die in battle, or on the sea, or in 
strange lands, or, as the early believers, under the 
hands of persecutors. Horrible tortures, or the rtiouths 
of wild beasts, have ere now dishonoured the sacred 
bodies of those who had fed upon Christ ; and diseases 
corrupt them still. This is Satan’s work, the expiring 
efforts of his fury, after his overthrow by Christ. 
Still, as far as we can, we repair \hese insults of our 
Enemy, and tend honourably and piously those taber- 
nacles in which Christ has dwelt And in this view, 
what a venerable and fearful place is a Church, in and 
around which the dead are deposited ! Truly it is 
chiefly sacred, as being the spot where God has for 
ages manifested Himself to His servants ; but add to 
this the thought, that it is the actual resting-place 
of those very servants, through successive times, who 
still live unto Him. The dust around us will one 
day l)ecome animate. We may ourselves be deatd 
long before, and not see it We ourselves may else- 
where be buried, and, should it be our exceeding 
blessednoqg to rise to life eternal, we may rise in other 
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places, far in the east or west, ' But, as God*s word 
IS sure, what is sown is raised ; the earth to earth, 
ashes to ashes, dust to dust, shall become glory to 
glory, and life to the living Grod, and a true incor- 
mptible image of the spirit made perfect Here the 
saints sleep, here they shall rise, A gi*eat sight will 
a Christian country then be, if earth remains what it 
is ; when holy places pour out the worshippers 
who have for generations kept vigil therein, waiting 
through the long night for the bright coming of 
Christ! And if this be so, what pious composed 
thoughts should be ours when we enter churches ! 
God indeed is everywhere, and His angels go to 
and fro ; yet can they be more worthily employed 
in their condescending care of man, than where 
good men sleep ? * — Sermon on the Resurrection 
of the Body, 

Rkkerences. — IV. 13. — C. D. Bell, The Name Above Every 
Namej p. 220, Expositor (4th Series), vol. x. p. 304. IV. 
13, 14. — T. H. Ball, Permaeinyie, p. 15(5, IV. 13-17. — Expositor 
(7th Series), vol, v, p. 14B. 

SLEEPING THROUGH JESUS 

*. • . them also which sleep in Jesus.’ — i Thbss. iv. 14. 

Accuratkly rendered the words run, ‘them which 
sleep through Jesus*. There are two thoughts that 
I wish to dwell upon as suggested by these words. 

I. The Softened Aspect of Death, and of the State 
of the Christian Dead. — It is to Jesus primarily that 
the New Testament writers owe their use of this 
gracious emblem of sleep. But Jesus was not the 
originator of tlie expression. You find it in the 
Old Testament, where the Prophet Daniel, speaking 
of the end of the days and the bodily I'esurrection, 
designates those who share in it as ‘ them that sleep 
in the dust of the earth *. And the Old Testament 
was not the sole origin of the phrase. Many an in- 
scription of Greek and Roman date speaks of death 
unaer this figure ; ,but almost always it is with the 
added, deepened note of despair, that it is a sleep 
which knows no waking, but lasts through eternal 
night Now, the Christian thought associated with 
this emblem is the precise opposite of the pagan 
one. It is profoundly significant that throughout 
the whole of the New Testament the plain, naked 
word ‘ death * is usually applied, not to the physical 
fact which we ordinarily designate by the name, but 
to the grim thing of which that physical fact is 
only the emblem and the parable — viz ^ the true 
death which lies in the separation of the soul from 
God ; whilst predominantly the New Testament 
usage calls the physical fact by some other gentler 
form of expression, because the gentleness has passed 
over the tning to be designated. What, then, does 
this metaphor say to us ? (1) It speaks first of i*est 

But let us remember that this repose, deep and 
blessed as it is, is not, as some would say, the repose 
of unconsciousness. However limited and imperfect 
may be the present connection of the disembodied 
dead, who sleep in Chidst, with eternal things, they 


know themselves, they know their home and their 
Companion, and they know the blessedness in whicJi 
they are lapped. (2) But another thought which is 
suggested by this emblem is most certainly the idea 
of awaking. The pagans said, as indeed one of their 
poets has it: ‘Suns can sink and return, but for us, 
when our brief light sinks, there is but one perpetual 
night of slumber*. The Christian idea of death is 
that it is transitory as a sleep in the morning, and 
sure to end. As St. Augustine says somewhere : 
‘ Wherefore are they called sleepers, but because in 
the day of the Lord they will be re-awakened *. 

11. Note the Ground of this Softened Aspect. — 
They ‘sleep through Him*. In order to grasp the 
full meaning of such words as these of the Apostle, 
we must draw a broad distinction between the phys- 
ical fact of the ending of corporeal life, and the 
mental condition which is associated with it by us. 
What we call death is a complex thing — a bodily 
phenomenon plus conscience, the sense of sin, the 
certainty of retribution in the dim beyond. The 
mere physical fact is a trifle. Jesus Christ has 
abolished death, leaving the mei*e shell, but taking 
all the substance out of it. It has become a diflerent 
thing to men, because in that death of His He has 
exhausted the bitterness, and has made it possible 
that we should pass into the shadow, and not fear 
either conscience or sin or judgment. — A. Maclakkn, 
Triumphant Certainties, p. 2e32. 

Hekbrknces. — IV. 14, — Expositor (4th Series), vol, v. p. 
137 ; ibid^ (6th Series), vol, iv. p. 302. A. Maclaren, Expod- 
lions of Holy Scripture — Thessdlonians, p. 190. IV. 16. — Ibid. 
(4lh Series), vol. x. pp. 106, 449 ; ibid, (Oth Series), vol. x 
p. 163. IV. 16. — Spurj^eon, Sermons, vol. xxxii. No. 1900. 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. x. p. 99 ; Und. (Oth Series), vol. x. 
p. 184. IV. 16, 17 . — J. M. Whiton, Beyond the Shadow, p. 
196. 

A FUNERAL SERVICE 

•So shall we ever be with the Lord.' — i Thess. iv. 17. 

These words come to us as words of comfort, words 
of hope, in our houre of bereavement They empha- 
sise one of the gi’eat lessons taught us by the Resur- 
rection, that because Christ rose from the dead the 
future of the l)cliever is assured. We are often 
puzzled about the state of our blessed dead, but 
Go<l*s Holy Word tells us all we need to know about 
them. No doubt it leaves much to be revealed at 
that great day when all secrets shall be disclosed ; 
but Ime Aj)ostle tells us clearly (verses 13 and 14) 
that the soul whicii has passed away in the faith of 
Christ is with Jesus. ‘Them also which sleep in 
Jesus* is the phrase used, and there could not l)e a 
more beautiful description of the faithful departed. 
Truly St. Paul had ground for rebuking unseemly 
rief. We are not to sorrow as those who have no 
ope; we have a sure and certain hope, and it is 
fixed upon the risen Saviour. It was this great 
doctrine of Jesus and the Resurrection that St. Paul 
first preached to the Tbessalonians (Acts xvil 3); 
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and now, when he is writing to them calling them 
to sanctification, he reminds them again that it is 
Jesus and the Resurrection which is their one hope 
for this world, the world to come, and through all 
eternity. 

Let us learn some practical lessons for our own 
comfort from these words of the Apostle. 

I. The Chief Joy of Heaven. — To us the chief joy 
of heaven will be that we shall be in the presence of 
Jesus. * Father, I will that they also, whom Thou 
hast given Me, be with Me where I am ' (John 
xvii. 24). To be with Christ, that is the deepest 
aspiration of the Christian heart. 

And when we think of that supreme joy of heaven 
we cannot wish our friend back again in this trouble- 
some world. We cannot doubt but that he has 
already seen the King in His beauty. 

II. The Union of Christ and the Believer. — Do 

not these words of St. Paul to the Thc>salonians 
emphasise the closeness of the union which exists 
between Christ and the believer ? * In Jesus * (ver. 

14), ‘In Christ* (ver. 16) — could anything be closer ? 
This beautiful idea sends us back to the words of the 
Master Himself. ‘ I go to prepare a place for you. 
... I will come again and re<'eive you unto Myself, 
that where I am, there ye may be also.* No separa- 
tion ; absolute identity; and, ‘for ever with the 
I/jrd *. And as the believer is, and will be, one with 
Christ, so in that gieat Resunection Day shall we 
be one with each other. That will be the gi^at 
reunion — 

Father, sister, child, and mother 
Meet once more. 

We are looking foi ward to that day. At every 
Eucharist when we thank God for His servants de- 
parted this life in His faith and fear, we pray that 
‘with them we may be partakers of the heavenly 
Kingdom *. 

III. Do wc find Comfort in these Words? — St, 

Paul, having spoken to the Thessalonians of this 
•dorious hope, bade them ‘ comfort one another with 
these words *. Do they bring comfort to us ? They 
may heal the sorrow caused by the de parture of our 
loved one, but is it a source of comfort to ua to 
know that the chief joy of heaven is the presence of 
Jesus ? 

RBPERBNOBfi. — IV. 17.— "Spur^feon, Sermons, vol. xxiii. 
Nfo. 1374. Expositor (4th Series), vol. iv. p. 33. IV. 18. — 
Ihitl (5th Series), vol. i. p. 451. V. VB.—Ihi4. vol. ii. p. 
73. V. 2.—IbuL (5th Series), vol, v. p. 243; ibid, (6th 
Series), vol. xiL p. 102. V. 3.^Ibid, vol. ii. p. 259, 
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Some injustice has been done to the Christian creed 
of immortality as an influence in determining men*8 
conduct Paul preached the imminent advent of 
Christ and l)esought his disciples therefore to watch, 
and we ask oui-selves what is the moral value to us 
of such an admonition. But surely if we are to have 
any reasons for being virtuous, this is as good as any 


other. It is just as i*espectable to believe that we 
ought to abstain from iniquity because Christ is at 
hand, and we expect to meet Him, as to abstain from 
it because by our abstention we shall be healthier 
or more prosperous. Paul had a dream — an absurd 
dream, let us call it — of an inniiediate millennium, 
and of the return of his Master surrounded with 
Divine splendour, j udging mankind, and adjusting the 
balance between good and evil. It was a baseless 
dream, and the enlightened may call it ridiculous. 
It is anything but that, it is the very opposite of 
that Putting aside its temporary mode of expres- 
sion, it is the hope and the prophecy of all noble 
hearts, a sign of their inability to concur in the present 
condition of things. — M ark Ruthkrfobd, Tae De- 
liverance, pp. 59, 60. 

References. — V. 4. — Expositor (5th Series), vol. ix. p. 
304. V, 5. — L. De Beaumont Klein, Christian World Pnl/yit, 
vol. liii. p. 379 . V. 6. — C» S. Horne, The SouVs AiraJceving, 
p. 143. Spui^eon, Sermons, vol. ii. No. 64 ; vol. iii. No. 163, 
and vol. xvii. No. 1022. Expositor (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 
190. 

* Putting on the breastplate (or rather, the coat-of-mail) of 
faith and love.’— i Thess. v. 8. 

Faith and love are the coat-of-mail. They cannot 
be protected by anything external to themselves. 
Trust in God is its own defence in an age of doul)t 
and temptation. Love to men carries with it an in- 
vincible powder which is of itself sufficient to over- 
come harshness and cynicism. All that faith and 
love require is to be put on. Their vitality depends 
upon their exercise. If worn daily, they will protect 
the believing man against indiff'erence to the claims 
of God and men ; they will produce a sensitiveness to 
God and an alertness to the needs of othei's which 
safeguard the soul against the deeu^lly wounds of 
apathy. To exercise a vigilant faith in God, to 
practise consideration, unselfish help, and self-saci ifice, 
these, Paul would suggest, are the one safe attitude 
for a Christian to assume. Occupied with these, he 
cannot be surprised or overthrown. 

Faith is, in fact, its own security, if it is a living 
faith. It may and does gain supfwirt from the fellow- 
ship of those who are like-minded. That is one 
reason why Paul combines here as elsewhere faith and 
love. But this brotherhood or fellowship is in its 
turn an expression of vital faith in God, so that in 
the last resort it holds tf’ue that ‘ faith is not to be 
saved by anything that would supereede faith, but 
only by its faithfulness * (V, H, Green) to the tasks 
which God reveals to its inner vision. Paul freely 
recognises the immense help afforded to Christian 
faith and love by reliable historical tradition, organisa- 
tion, and definite statements. But he proposes no 
coat-of-mail for faith. He has absolute confidence 
in its inherent power of maintaining itself, furnishing 
its own evidence, and supplying its own vital energy. 
James Moffatt. 

Kbfbrbnoks. — V. 8. — Expositor (7th Series), vol. v. p. 
565. A. Maclareu, Expositions of Holy Scripture — Thessor 
lonians, p. 198. V. 8-10.- Ibid, (4th Series) vol. ii. p. 257. 
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V. 9, 10. — N, H. Marshall, Chruticm World Pulpit ^ vol. IxxiiL 
p. 85. V. 10. — A. Maclaren, Expontiom of Holy Scripture 
— Theualonian8y p. 210. V. 11. — Ibid, p. 220. V. 12. — Eac- 
ptmtor (6th Series), vol. i. p. 207. V. 12, 13.— F. C. Davies, 
The Record^ vol. xxvii. p. 1200. V. 13. — Expositor (4th 
Series), vol. ix. p. 196. 

z Thbss. V. 14. 

Every one should consider himself as entrusted, not 
only with his own conduct, but with that of othei-s. 
and as accountable, not only for the duties which 
he neglects, or the crimes he commits, but for that 
negligence and irregularity which he may encourage 
or inculcate. — Da. Johnson. 

Referbnobs. — V. 14. — W. H. Evan^, Short Sermons for 
the Seasons^ p. 124. A. L. N., Christian World Pulpit ^ vol. 
zlviii. p. 287. V. 15. — T. Sadler, Sunday Thoughts, p. 52. 
Expositor (fith. Series), vol. x. p. 99 ; ibid, (7th Series), vol. vi. 
p. 184. 

THE OBLIGATION OF JOY 
* Rejoice alway.'— I Thess. v. 16. 

Wi have our moments of joy, but to rejoice alway 
is a great and at first sight an impossible demand. 
And yet you find the Apostle Paul, as in the first 
letter that has come down to us from his pen, so in 
the last undisputed letter fi-om his pen, saying to the 
Philippians, ‘ Rejoice, and again I say rejoice *. Now, 
why this insistence upon the obligation of joy ? Is it 
not because the Christian Gospel has furnished us 
with an enduring ground for joy, so that if aiwone 
ceases to rejoice it is an argument that he has fallen 
from Christ? Naturally, the question comes to us, 
How is it to be done? Now, to get the answer to 
that (juestion we must see how St. Paul himself 
answered it. It is evident in the third chapter and 
the third verse of this Epistle to the Philippians that 
he had an answer, for he there says that ‘ We are 
the circumcision, which rejoice in Christ Je.sus,’ and 
that at once shows us that he did not think we could 
find a |)ermanent ground of rejoicing in our own 
narrow and troubled lives. Life, then, is not to be 
lived in yourself, but it is to be lived in (Jhrist. Now, 
to bring this out as clearly as possible, 1 will call your 
attention to the ethical aspect, the spiritual aspect, 
and the cosmic aspect of Christ. 

I. The Ethical Aspect of Christ. — What is the 
ethical aspect of Chiist? It is that, once in- the 
history of the world, there is the perfect character, 
the man as man should be ; and it means, therefore, 
that every human being can so fix his thought upon 
the perfection of human life and conduct that he is 
able to correct the son'owful impressions of the world 
by the ideal in the person of Jesus. 

II. The Spiritual Aspect of ChrisL — This spiritual 
aspect of Christ means that in Him as He was and as 
He is, in Him as a working power in the world, you 
have God fulfilling His purpose among men ; and, 
evidently, the purpose of Goa is that out of men He 
should make the sons of God. 

III. The Cosmic Aspect of Christ. — St. Paul 

caught a glimpse of it when he tells us that in Christ 
Jesus the whole creation was made and The 


idea seems to be that Christ is not only significant 
for human life, that He is not only the Redeemer ol 
men, but that He is significant for the univei*se, that 
He is the Redeemer of this great system of things, 
and that in Him it all consists because He is the 
first-born of all creation, for in Him are all things 
created, through Him and unto Him are all things. 
Now, if this cosmic idea of Christ once gets possession 
of you, see what it means and what it orings to you, 
because it would signify that Christ is not only the 
Redeemer of your soul, but is the secret ana the 
meaning in this unmanageable universe — which often 
oppresses you by its magnitude and disturbs you by 
its unintelligibility. — R. F. Horton, Ghriatian World 
Pulpit, vol. LX. p. 273. 

Rbphrencbs.— V. 16.— T. C. Finlayson, Christian World 
Pulpit., vol. xlviii. p. 401. T. D. Barlow, Rays from the Sun 
of Righteousness, p. 188. V. 16-18.— A. MslcXhy^w, Expontions 
of Holy Scripture — Thessalonians, p. 229. 

PRAY WITHOUT CEASING 

I Thess. v. 17. 

St. Basil believed that we may in real truth pray 
without ceasing. ‘ Not in syllables, but rather in the 
intention of the soul and in acts of virtue, which ex- 
tend to all the life, is the power of prayer. . . . When 
thou sittest down to table, pray ; when thou takes! 
food, give thanks to Him that gave it thee ; when 
thou supportest thy weakness with wine, ivmember 
Him that gave thee that gift to make glad thy 
heart. When the time of teking food has passed, 
let not the memory of the merciful Giver pass too. 
When thou puttest on thy coat, thank Him that gave 
it thee ; and when thy cloak, increase thy love to 
God, who provided us with garments fit for both 
winter and summer. Is the day over? Thank Him 
who gave us the sun for the service of our daily work, 
and gave another fire to lighten the night and serve 
the rest of the needs of life. Let night afford other 
.suggestions of prayer. When thou lookest up to 
heaven, and 8ee.st the beauty of the stai-s, pray to the 
Lord of all things seen, and adore the all-merciful 
Artist of the whole, who in wisdom hath made them 
all. And when thou seest all living things buried in 
sleep, then again worship Him who even against our 
will breaks off* by sleep the stress of our toil, and, 
by a short respite, restores our strength. . . . Thus 
mayest thou pray without ceasing, not in words, 
but by the whole conduct of thy life, so uniting thy- 
self to God that thy existence is an unceasing })rayer.* 
— R. Travers Smith, St, Basil the Great, p. 14o. 

A CHRISTIAN’S DUTY 
‘Pray without ceasing:.’— i Thkss. v. 17. 

Consider : — 

I. What Prayer is. — Intercourse between God 
and man. 

II. The Dignity of Prayer. — It brings us into the 
very presence of God. 

III. The Power of Prayer. — It can rule the 
world. 
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IV. The Duty of Constancy in Prayer. — For 
supplication must be constant as well as persevering, 
therefore ‘ Pray without ceasing'. 

* Pray without ceaaingf.'<~x Thess. ▼. 17. 

Luthbb said : ‘ I have to drive mjrself on every day 
to prayer. I count it sufficient if, when I lie down 
to rest, I can say the Ten Commandments, the Lord's 
Prayer, and after that a text or two. Meditating 
upon these I fall asleep.' — E. Kroker, Luther^a Tiach- 
reden, p. *94, No. 584. 

Reperbnosb. — V. 17. — H. E. Brierley, British Congrega- 
iionaliA, 26th July, 1906, p. 721. Spurj^eon, Sermons, vol. 
xviil. No. 1039. Bishop Creighton, University and Other 
Sermons, p, 34. J. R. Illingworth, University and Cathedral 
Sermons, p. 164. T. G. Bonney, Sermons on Some of the 
Questions of the Day, p. 88. David Smi h, Man's Need of God, 
p. 187. V. 17, 18. — J. Keble, Sermons for the Sundays After 
Trinity, p. 407. V. 17-26. — Bishop IV^estcott, Village Ser- 
mons, p. 324. 

THANKFULNESS 

* In everythyig giye thanks ; for this is the will of God in 
Christ Jesus concerning you.*— i Thess. v. 18. 

The duty of thankfulness is a duty which God Him- 
self has laid upon us. It is a duty that has been 
hallowed for us by the example of our Lord Himself. 

‘ Having given thanks,* we read. He distributed the 
loaves to the hungry multitude in the wilderness 
(John VI. 11) ; and similarly, at the institution of the 
supper, ' He took bread, and when He had given 
thanks, He brake it' (Luke xxii. 19). It is a duty, 
moreover, which in our own hearts we cannot hut 
feel to be both right and fitting, in view of the 
blessings with which on all sides God has surrounded 
us. 

I. Think of the bounties of God's providence. 
How numerous they are ! What self-evident proofs 
of the loving-kindness and goodness of God ! What 
have we that does not come to us from God ? In all 
that concerns our natural, no less than our spiritual, 
lives we are dependent upon Him. And, consequently. 
He demands from us. na He is entitled to do, the 
sacrifice of thanksgiving and praise. In saying this 
I do not, of course, for a moment forget thfiit this 
thankful spirit may not always be easy. In the 
struggle with poverty, in the sorrows and trials of 
life, which fall to the lot of some, it may be hard to 
find place for a feeling of thankfulnc‘ss. Even in the 
darkest lot some streak of light, the herald of the 
coming day, may be found. ‘I am being taught,' 
said Bishop Hannington, who triumphed over no 
ordinary difficulties, who never lost heart when most 
men would have despaired, ‘never to be disappointed, 
but to praiae,* Let us only strive to make the best 
of what we have ; let us only look on the bright side 
even of our disappointments and failures — believing 
that they too will work together for good to them 
that love God ; and gradually we shall find that it is 
possible in everything to give thanka, 

II. In this attitude we are confirmed when, passing 
from the bounties of God's providence, we tnink of 
the exceeding riches of His grace. When man sinned 


and fell God spared not His own Son, that the work 
of redemption might be complete. But not to dwell 
further upon that unapeakaole gift of love itself, let 
us not forget how clearly and how freely the know- 
ledge of that gift is brought within our reach. (1) 
We have an open Bible. (*) Or what, again, of our 
weekly day of rest? (3) 'Ehe Sacraments of His 
Church. 

III. We give God thanks for the promise not only 
of the life that now is, but also of the life that is to 
come. ‘Some people,' says Mrs. Browning, ‘also sigh 
in thanking God.' The thankfulne.ss which God 
desires is unrestrained, willing thankfulness, in the 
very uttering of which we not only gather its true 
blessing from the past, but are strengthened and 
encouraged for the future. — G. Miluoan, Ood^a 
Garden, p. 1*7. 

f 1 HESS. V. 18. 

The last ot public service which he performed 

at their [the General Assembly’s] request, was examin- 
ing and approving a sermon which had been lately 
preached by David Ferguson, minister of Dunfermline. 
His subscription to this sermon, like everything which 
proceeded from his mouth or pen about this time, is 
uncommon! v striking. ‘John Knox, with my dead 
hand but gfad heart, praising God that of His mercy 
He leaves such light to His kirk in this desolation.’ — 
McCrie's Life of John Knox, 

1 Thkss. v. 18. 

Wk found my father standing before us, ei’ect, his 
hands clenched in his black hair, his eyes full of 
misery and amazement, his face white as that of the 
dead. He frightened us. He saw this, or else his 
intense will had mastered his agony, for, taking his 
hands from his head, he said, slowly and gently, ‘ Let 
us give thanks,' and turned to a little sofa in the 
rpom ; there lay our mother dead. . . . Then were 
seen in full action his keen, passionate nature, his 
•sense of mental pain, and his supreme will, instant 
and unsparing, making himself and his terrified house- 
hold give thanks in the midst of such a desolation — 
and for it. — D r. John Brown, Horoa Subaecivee. 

Refkrehces. — V. 18. — J. C. Lees, Christian fVorld Pulpit, 
vol. xlvi. p. 316. Alfred Rowland, The Exchanged Crowns, 

p. 66. 

THE FIRE OF THE SPIRIT 

{For Whit-Sunday) 

* Quench ^ot the Spirit* — z Thess. v. tg, 

I. ‘Quench not the Spirit.' What is it that you 
and 1 generally try to quench, or, as the Greek word 
may be translated, to extinguish ? You say at once 
it is fire. Is there, then, any connection between the 
Holy Spirit and fire ? Just reflect To-day is Whit- 
Sunday. If you were in church this morning at the 
Holy Communion, you must have heard the following 
passage ix^ad as part of the Epistle : ‘ When the day 
of Pentecost,' i.e, Whit-Sunday as it is now called, 

‘ was fully come,' the Apostles ‘ were all with one 
accord in one place. And suddenly there came a 
sound from heaven, as of a rushing mighty wind, and 
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it filled all the house where they were sitting. And 
there appeared unto them cloven tongues, like as of 
fire, and it,’ i.e. the fire, ‘sat upon each of them. 
And they were all filled with tne Holy Ghost,* or 
Holy Spirit, ‘ and began to speak with other tongues 
as the Spirit gave them utterance.* Here, then, in 
the Epistle of to-day is the Spirit ; here, too, is the 
fire ; the Spirit and the fire are most intimately con- 
nected. Remember, too, how John the Baptist said 
of the One mightier than himself Who should come 
after him, ‘ He shall baptise you with the Holy 
(ihost,* or Holy Spirit, ‘and with fire*. 

In the light of these passages it is possible, I think, 
to interpret my text as follows : The Holy Spirit is 
as fire ; He descends upon human nature ; He glows 
in human hearts ; do not quench, do not extinguish 
the fire of the Spirit ; rather fan it into such a name 
that it may penetrate and illuminate all your livPA 

‘ Quench not the Spirit.’ 

It is the solemn respjonsibility of man that he can 
either fan or quench, as he will, the Spirit of God. 

II. The fire of the Spirit burns in societies as well 
as individuals ; yet there, too, the fire may be fanned 
or it may be quenched. Upon the pages of Christian 
history are inscribed as in letters of gold the high 
resolves which men and women, acting under the in- 
s})iration of the Holy Spirit, have solemnly formed 
and deliberately executed for the amelioration of the 

. world. 

III. There is yet a third atmo.sphere in which the 
Holy Spirit burns as a fire, and in which He may be 
fanned or quenched by the operation of human lives. 
I speak of the Holy Spirit in the Church. 

There is a movement for drawing the forces of 
Christendom — too long sundered and too often op- 

f K)sed — nearer together. It is the policy of Christian 
leunion. It is authoritatively commended to the 
interest and intercession of the Church on this Sunday. 
It cannot hut be dear to the heart of Him who 
praved for His di.sciples that they might be one even 
as tie and His Father in heaven were one. — Bishop 
Wkij.don, The Gospel in a Great City, p. 129. 

SUPPRESSED VOCATIONS 

* Quench not the Spirit. Despise not prophesyings.’— 

I Thess. V. 19. 

i)sK of the saddest chapters in the cheauered history 
of the Church is that which recites the tragedy of 
suppressed vocations — a chapter, alas I still unfinished. 
A supprejssed vocation involves an arrest of benign 
purifying revival within the Church, and a humili- 
ating postponement of God’s merciful purpose towards 
the world. 

1. The gifts and callings of our fellow-believers are 
often sterilised by the frigid censorious tempers which 
creep into church life. Criticism has important ser- 
• vices to fulfil, for it tests principles, sifts out sagacious 
from unprofitable methods, tunes to more perfect 
music the speech through which men are swayea ; but 
when criticism dominates the heart, and becomes a 
pitiless and gagging censorship, it works untold mis- 


chief. Every church is a storehouse of unknown 
aptitudes and endowments. Great apostleships may 
slumber in some of the commonplace souls around 
us, ungrown helpers of human need and healers of 
social sores are at our side, young men and maidens 
encircle us, in whom the Divine Spirit has akeady 
quickened the earnest and promise of fitness for the 
work the new century is bringing ; and if we could 
only make our church life brotherly, electric, intensely 
stimulating, these dawning gifts and potencies would 
come to perfection in a far higher ratio than in the 
past. 

II. A temper of covert and unconfessed envy often 
I tads men to disparage the gilts of others, and to put 
stumbling-blocks in the path of their enterprise 
Tempers of envy and ambition, of jealousy and strife, 
of insolent prerogative and self- vaunting power, not 
only quench the sacred light within our own souls, 
but obscure gifts and op))ose vocations in the elect 
souls through whom the Spirit seeks to illuminate and 
sanctify the world. 

III. It is to be feared that gifts and callings which 
come down from above are sometimes stifled by the 
high-handedness and misrule of those who account 
themselves lords over God’s heritage. The work of 
the Spirit may be thwarted by the pride of officialism 
or by the exigencies which arise in the pursuit of 
party schemes. Next to his personal salvation, the 
thing most precious to a Christian believer is the 
vocation he has received from God. And it should 
be precious to others also, for it is only by ‘ that 
which every joint supplieth, through tne effectual 
working in every part,’ that the best ideals of edifica- 
tion and prosperity are reached. 

I Thess. v. 19. 

The great malady of the soul is cold. — D e Tocque- 

VILLE. 

I Thess. v. 19. 

Who does not know this temper of the man of the 
world ? that worst enemy of the world ? His inex- 
haustible patience of abuses that only torment others ; 
his apologetic word for beliefs that may perhaps not 
be so precisely true as one might wish, and institu- 
tions that are not altogether so useful as some might 
think possible ; his cordiality towards progress and 
improvement in a general way, and his coldness or anti- 
pathy to each progressive propo.sal in particular; 
his pygmy hope that life will one day become some- 
what better, punily shivering by the side of his 
gigantic conviction that it might well be infinitely 
worse. — John Moui.ey’s Voltaire^ pp. 12, 13. 

References. — V. 19 . — S. A. Tipple, Ths Admiring Gxie^t^ 
p. 151, C. Perren, Revival Sermons in Outline^ p. 250. F, 
Bourdillon, Plain Sei-mons for Family Reading (2nd Series), 
p. 166. Expo^&r (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 301 ; ibid. (7th 
Series), vol. v. p. 496. V. 21. — S. K. Hocking, Christian 
WmrU Pulpitj vol. xliv. p. 90. J. B. Hastings, ibid. vol. 
zlviil p, 333. J. Burnet, Penny PtUpit^ No. 1623, p. 3ii. 
Archbishop Maclagan, Christian fPorld Pulpit^ vol. 1. p. 241. 
E. J. Hardy, ibid. vol. liv. p. 395, and vol. xlvii. p. 390. A. T. 
Lyttelton, CoUsgs and University Sermons^ p. 114. Exposi^ 
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i9T (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 415 ; ibid, vol. ix. p. 101 ; t5u£. 
(0th Series), vol. xi. p. 146. V. 21, 22. — F. D. Maurice, 
S§rmon$^ vol. iii. p. 193. V. 22. — J. Fames, Srnnom to Boyt 
and OirlSy p. 185. 

COMPLETE SANCTIFICATIpN 

* And the very God of peace sanctify yop wholly ; and I pray 
God your whole spirit and soul and body be preserved 
blameless unto the coming: of our Lord Jesus Christ*— 
t Thbss. V. 23. 

It may be thought that Paul prayed here for what 
he was never likely to see ; that his ideal of character 
was altogether too high to be practical. This com-* 
plete consecration was surely altogether out of the 
range of these ordinary Thessalonians, who were busy 
amid the traffic and trade of that gi^at centre of 
commerce. Paul did not think thus. He did not 
regard it as at all impossible that men who are fully 
occupied in ordinary work at home, or in the city, 
should be sanctified wholly and made blameless unto 
the coming of the Lord. In fact the New Test itncnt 
teaching generally goes to show that unless we are 
l)eing sanctified altogether, we are not being truly 
sanctified at all. For good Matthew Henry wa.s (juite 
right when he said of true holiness, ‘it is symmetry 
of soul * ; and surely that is possible to anyone who is 
a new creature in C hrist Jesirs. 

I. We will first remind ourselves that in this re- 
mai’kable phraseology Paul specifically includes the 
whole nature of man as that which should be, and 
may be, sanctified. Not only here, but elsewhere in 
Scripture, a man is spoken of as consisting of body, 
soul, and spirit ; and these three are one, the man 
himself is one in three. 

II. What then is this sanctifying ? To * sanctify * 
is to set something apart for a holy purpose, so that it 
may be regarded as holy, and as being profaned if 
used for a lower yjurpose. If you would see what it 
is to be ‘sanctified,’ look to Jesus. (1) His body 
was sanctified ; for all its powers were used in abso- 
lute accordance with the will of God. To be sancti- 
fied is to be like Him. (2) Again, the soul is to be 
sanctified. In other words, your mental powers, your 
capacities of hoping and loving, are all to be sacred. 
(8) Similarly with the affections. (4) It may seem 
strange to speak about sanctifying the spirit ; for if that 
be the highest part of man, it would seem to follow 
that it is essentially holy. But it is not. We need 
to be cleansed from secret faults and kept back from 
presumptuous sins. 


III. This complete sanctification is a necessity if 
we would be conformed to the likeness of our Lord. 
Any part of our nature may become a channel of 
temptation unless the whole be sanctified. 

IV. But whence is it to come? Our text, especi- 
ally in the original, where emphasis is strong on 
‘ God Him.sclf,' suggests that it is in Him, not in 
ourselves, that we have hope. 

V. There is a special motive for desiring this hinted 
at in the text. It is the coming of the Ix)i’d Jesus. — 
A. Rowland, The Burdens of Life^ p. 141. 

I Thbss. v. 23. 

Exactly in proportion as the Christian religion be- 
came less vital, and as the various corruptions which 
time and Satan brought into it were able to manifest 
themselves, the pei-son and offices of Christ were less 
dwelt upon, and the virtues of Christians more. . . . 
Gradually as the thoughts of men were withdrawn 
from their Redeemer, and fixed upon themselves, the 
virtues began to be squared, and counted, and classi- 
fied, and put into separate heaps of firsts and seconds ; 
some things being virtuous cardinally, and other 
things virtuous only north-west It is very curious 
to put in close juxta position the words of the 
Apostles and some of the writers of the fifteenth 
century touching sanctification. For instance, hear 
fii-st St Paul to the Thessalonians : ‘ The very Gk)d 
of peace sanctify you wholly; and I pray God your 
whole spirit and soul and body preseiwed blame- 
less unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ 
Faithful is He that calJeth you, who also will do it*. 
And then the following part of a prayer which I 
translate from a MS. of the fifteenth century : * May 
He (the Holy Spirit) govern the five senses of my 
body ; may He cause me to embrace the Seven Works 
of Mercy, and piously to believe and observe the 
Twelve Articles of the Faith and the Ten Command- 
ments of the Law, and defend me from the Seven 
Mortal Sins, even to the end.’ — R uskik, Stones of 
Venice (vol. il § viiL). 

Rbferbnoes. — V. 23. — T. Arnold, SermorUf vol, 1. p. 227. 
J. Stalker, Chrutian World Pulpily vol. xlviii. p. 292. Kx- 
positor (5th Series), vol. L p. 147 ; ibid, vol. iv. p. 121 ; ibid, 
vol. V. p. 136 ; did, vol. ix. pp. 71, 351. V. 23, 24. — J, 
Keble, Villago Sormoru on th$ Ba/ptimal Semico^ p. 282. V. 
25. — J. A. Alexander, Th$ Ooapd of Jmu Christ, p. 473. J. 
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THE SECOND ADVENT 

‘ Now we beseech you, brethren, by the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ and by our gathering together unto Him.*— 

2 ThKSS. II. I. 

‘ Our gathering together ! ' These words touch a 
note which ought to find a response in every part 
of the world. Man is a social being ; and, go where 
you will, people as a rule like ‘gathering together*. 
Christmas, e.g.^ is peculiarly a time when English 
people like to ‘ gather together * ; it is the season when 
family meetings have become a national institution, 
in town and country, among rich and poor. It is in- 
deed the one time in the twelvemonth, with many, 
for seeing their friends. Business is at a standstill for 
a space. Poor and shallow the philosophy, hard and 
cold the religion, which sneei-s at Christmas gatherings. 

Anything that helps to keep up family affection 
and brotherly love is a positive good to a country. 
Long may the custom last, and never end. But 
eaiihly gatherings have their sad side ; death makes 
painful gaps in the family circle ; and in the happiest 
gatherings we ofttimes miss some dear familiar face 
and voice. 

I. Thei*e is a better ‘ gathering * yet to come ! 
There shall be hereafter an ‘ assembly * which will far 
outshine any earthly ‘ gatherings * ; where there shall 
be joy without sorrow, mirth without tears, 

(1) When will this ‘gathering * be? It will be at 
the end of the world, when Christ returns to earth the 
second time. Visibly He went away, visibly in the 
body He will retuin ; and the veiy first thing that 
He will do will be to ‘gather together' His people 
(Matt xxrv. 81). 

(2) What will be the manner of this ‘gathering ' ? 
This is plainly revealed in Holy Scripture. The dead 
saints shall be raised, and the living saints shall all be 
changed (Rev. xx. 13 ; 1 Thess. iv. 16, 17 ; 1 Cor. 

XV. 51, 62). And this ‘gathering’ will be great, 
wonderful, humbling : — 
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(a) Great — because all the people of God, from the 
first saint of God’s to the last bom at the time of 
His coming, out of every nation, all shall be assembled 
together ; His saints now scattered seem a little flock ; 
but hereafter, when gathered together, they will be 
‘ a multitude which no man can number *. 

(b) Wonderful — because His saints in different 
ages and fiom different climes, who have never seen 
each other in the flesh, nor known each other’s native 
tongues, shall form one harmonious throng ; the con- 
fusion of tongues shall cease (Rev. v. 13; vu. 9, 10). 
Moreover, many will be there whom we might nevei 
have expected to see at all (Matt xix. 30). 

(fi) Humbling — because an end will then be made 
of all that disfigured and hampered the ‘Church * on 
earth — an end to bigotry, party spirit, religious 
jealousy, and pride. They will meet there in perfect 
agreement who refused to meet on earth ; all differ- 
ences will be sunk, for at last all will be completely 
‘ clothed with humility ’ (1 Pet v. 6). 

(3) What will be the object of this ‘gathering ' ? 
For the safety and reward of Clmst’s people. How- 
ever fearful the signs of the impending judgment. 
His saints will have no cause to tremble, or to dread 
the great day of their ‘ gathering together * ; they 
shall be hidden in the secret place of the Most High. 
And this ‘gathering togetner* will mark the in- 
auguration of their exceeding great and final reward ; 
complete justification from all guilt will be declared 
to all ; each will receive that ‘crown of glory which 
fadeth not away,’ and ‘the kingdom prepared before 
the foundation of the world ’ ; and the great throng 
will be admitted publicly into the joy of their Lord. 

II. Why is this ‘ gathering together * of His people 
a thing to be desired ? 

Because, (a) it will be a state totally unlike their 
pi’esent condition. To be scattered rather than 
gathered seems to be the ru le on earth. Few continue 
long together even during their lives here. Children, 
parents, friends, fellow-worker’s fel low-Christians, are 
being continually forced asunder from various causes ; 
and, as life efraws to its close, many a one is left 
almost alone. The hour is coming when there shall 
be no such thing as separation and loneliness. There 
will be no lack of company in that gi'eat ‘gather- 
ing together*. 

(6) It will be an assembly of one mind and one 
heart There are none such now. Mixture, hypo- 
crisy, disunion, false profession, discoid, creep in 
everywhere here. The tares gr-ow together with the 
wheat The foolish virgins tarry along with the 
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wise. There is a Judas and a Demas in every Chris- 
tian congregation ; and wherever the ‘ sons of God * 
come together, Satan is sure to appear among them. 
But this will cease on that day, when our Lord shall 
present to the Father a perfect Church ‘having 
neither spot nor wrinkle, nor any such thing ' (Eph. 
V. 27). 

(c) It will be a ‘gathering* at which none shall be 
absent. The weake.st lamb will not be left behind in 
the wilderness. We shall hold communion with all 
the saints of God who have fought the good fight 
before us, from the beginning of the world. We 
sliall once more see our dear ones who fell asleep in 
desus, l>etter, more beautiful, than we knew them on 
earth 

(d) It will be a * meeting * without a ‘ parting *. 
There are no such meetings now. ‘ Good-bye * is ever 
treading on the heels of ‘ How are \ou ? * The cares 
and duties of life seem to eat up all our days and 
to make any appreciable period of inter-communion 
impossible. But the hour cometh when ‘ farewell ’ 
shall be buried for ever ; when we shall meet in that 
endless state of ‘blessedness * to part no more. No 
wonder the Apostle Paul bids us look up and look 
forward. — The late Bishop Uvle. 
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II. 6. — Ibid. (6th Series), vol. xii. p. 118. II, 7* — Ibid. vol. 
ix. p. 96, Phillips Brooks, The Mystery of Iniquity^ p. 1, 

1 1. 8. — D. Heagle, That Blessed Hope, p. 90. Expositor (4th 
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CALLED UNTO GLORY 

* He called you ... to the obtaining of the glory of our Lord 

Jesus Christ’ — 2 Thkss. 11. 14. 

I. Of all the statements regarding the high calling of 
the Govspel, this is perhaps the most profound. It 
expresses as the purpose of God not merely that His 
eople should be enriched, illuminated, and uplifted 
y the gifts which He bestows upon them through 
Christ, but that they should be identified with Him 
in that which was the distinctive glory of His life. 
For the glory of Christ is not merely to be seen in 
His present dignity and power in heavenly places, 
but comprehends also the obscure life which He lived 
on earth, and which was the pathway to the throne. 
His was not the glory of position, of wealth, or of 
material power, but of character. And since God 
‘ looks not upon the outward appearance ' and does 


not estimate worth in the same scale and with the 
same judgment as obtains amongst men, the obscure 
life of the Saviour is to be understood as the true 
illustration of glory. The gloiy of character, of 
sincerity, of obedience, of self-effacement is that which 
is seen m Him and which, in the sight of God, is of 
greatest worth and beauty. And this is the glory 
which the Gospel calls us to share, and this the 
beauty with which our lives are to be constantly 
irradiated. 

II. The glory of service is the secret of the 
Savioiiris influence over the hearts of His followers. 
He conquered them by stooping. And we who are 
called unto the obtaining of the same glory will find 
opportunity for the acquisition and exertion of true 
and helpful influence only as we serve. For this all 
life’s common duties will afford us occasion, for life 
in all its complexity of duty and responsibility is a 
man’s God -given chance for realising to the nil lest 
degree the glory which is to be found alone in follow- 
ing the footsteps of the Master. — J. Stuaet Hoij)£K, 
The Pre-eminent Lord, p. 61. 

Rbferengb. — 11. 14. — Expositor (6th Series) voL vii. p. 
32. 

a Thbss. II. 15. 

Shk fully understood what St. Paul means when he 
tells the Thessalonians that because they were called, 
therefore they were to stand fast. She thought with 
Paul that being called ; having a duty plainly laid 
upon her; being bidden as if by a general to do 
something, she ought to stand fast ; and she stood 
fast, supported against all pressure by the conscious- 
ness of fulfilling the special orders of One who was her 
superior — Mark Rutherford, The Deliverance, pp. 
62, 63. 
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No. 1642 ; vol. xl. No. 2363 ; vol. lii. No. 2991. A. Mac 
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III. 1. — J. B. Meharry, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvii. 
p. 329. W. Unsworth, Preacher* s Magamne, vol. xix. p. 178. 
Bishop Cabrera, Christian World Pulpit, vol. liii. p. 298. 
Bishop Oluwole, Church Family Newspaper, vol. xv. p. 672. 
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219. John Thomas, Myrtle Street Pulpit, vol. ii. p, 73. III. 
3. — J. Keble, Sermons for Septuagesima to Ash- Wednesday, p. 
381. 

PATIENCE 

*The patience of Christ— 2 Thbss. in. 5. 

‘ The patience of Christ.’ It is so the phrase runs in 
our R.V. as also in the margin of the A.V., in place 
of the A. V. ‘ patient waiting for Christ The phi'asc 
once spoken is felt to be inevitable ; Paul could not 
have written otherwise. Patience is so truly the 
word of the Christ life. We have all traced, as St 
John does, in the features of the Christ before High 
Priest or Pilate and on the cross, the likeness of the 
suffering Servant of Jehovah, who bore our griefs, 
carried our sorrows ; the Sufferer as a lamb brought 
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to the slaughter, a sheep before the shearers, dumb 
and opening not his mouth. Such an one has lived 
out by His own patience to the end His precept of 
patience to His followei’s. With His example there 
we can believe it true that ‘ he that enduieth (lias 
patience) unto the end shall be saved,’ and that ‘ in 
your patience ye shall win your souls’. 

I. If patience is a word of the Christ life, if part 
at least of the secret of Christ is divulged in its syl- 
lables, we shall be sure it will be a part of the secret 
of a ministry in His name. By endtifing, being 
patient, unto the end, we shall be saved, not only as 
Christians, but as pastoi-s of the flock of Christ : by 
our patience we shall win our souls, and by our 
patience shall we win the souls of others. If we must 
‘in all things approve oui*selves as the ministers of 
God,’ first in that list of all things must stand, as 
with Paul, the ‘much patience’. 

H. Why is such a patience a victorious quality ? I 
suppose, first and lost, because it is a special form of 
the (quality which wins all victories everywhere ; it is 
a form of selflessness ; it gains life by losing life. 
When patience fails us, it is a preference of self to 
something worthier than self ; we bix.‘ak out on an 
opponent or a fellow-worker because pride is brushed 
against or our personal activity is checked ; we throw 
up a task because we want ease or because the strain 
will not be rewarded. The })atience of saints is their 
effacement of tlieir personal interests and likings in 
the interest of the Great Will. But if that Will is 
the Great Will, and the things that are done upon 
earth. It doeth them, then to be patient, that is, to 
be at one with the power which ‘doeth them,’ must 
bo to suc ceed, must be a victory which overcomes the 
world. 

III. But also (though we shall be praising the same 
truth in the language of the secular) patience is suc- 
cess because it is the true adjustment of the soul of 
man to the world of fact which environs him, it is 
the apt correspondence by which we live and survive. 
The moral laws of the universe, like the physical, 
work very slowly ; human nature moves as the glaciers, 
scarce measurably ; human character is built as the 
coral reefs, during aeons; religious faith is shaped 
by a discipline as deliberate as that which moulds 
through ages the types of animal life. Therefore 
the shepherding of men is an industry which must be 
plied with no hope of quick returns and a content- 
ment with the smallest profits. Clearly patience is 
the correlative in the worker to the vastness of scale 
and the tardiness of movement in the work. In a 
slow world the man who can wait is the man who 
wins, for it is he who is the fittest and survives. In 
a vast world the man whose mind is wide enough to 
min’or that vastness, the man who (to invert a historic 
saying in politics) studies God’s universe with a 
small-scale map and so is not daunted by its distances, 
this man has tne intelligence which enables him to be 
Oeov avvep^h^y a labourer together with God. 

But lastly (and still I believe we are but phrasing 
Mew the thing first said, though we give it now the 
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highest name we know), is not Patience in work just 
another word for Faith ? We can be patient because 
we know Whom we have believed, and that we are 
patient is the proof that we have believed. Patience 
IS faith not in the activity of a moment, but the 
activity which goes on ; it is faith, might one not say, 
in its dimension not of intensity, but of time. No 
wonder, then, if patience is faith, that it should be 
the victory that overcometh the world. — J. Huntley 
Skvixe, Sermons to Pastors and Masters, p. 151. 

PATIENT WAITING FOR CHRIST 

* And the Lord direct your hearts . . . into the patient waiting 
for Christ’ — 2 Thess. in. 5. 

All life is a mystery. The loftiest archangel cannot 
himself create the^ lowliest living organism. All 
a*eation confesses ix) her God, ‘ With Thee is the 
fountain of life ’. But how much more impenetrable 
is the veil spread over that highest conceivable vitality, 
which we call spiritual life? This, of all mysteiies, 
is the most profound. It is an effluence from the 
essential life of God ; the breath of the Holy Spirit 
in the heart of man ; it is Christ living in us, the 
hope of glory. * 

I. God has provided the means for the deepening 
and strengthening of this higher life in His people, 
by which He is pleased to act upon them individually, 
and, through them, upon the world ; to meet their 
present needs in the conflict which is upon them. 
We want grace in our time of need. That time is 
now, and the promised supply is at hand, and ready 
for our use. Thank God ! that needful present grace 
is ours in Christ ; we have the Father’s footstool at 
which to kneel ; we have a High Priest Who is with 
us always ; we have the promised Comforter, who 
abides with us for ever ; we have the holy Communion 
of Saints in the Church of God ; and we have the 
means of refreshment which God has provided tor 
us on our pilgrim way. The Great Householder has 
provided abundantly for His servants during His ab- 
sence. But this does not embrace the whole provision 
made for our spiritual training and education. We 
are being disciplined for eternity ; we are heii^s of an 
everlasting kingdom ; children of a Father Who hath 
made us meet to be partakers of the inheritance of 
the Saints in light ; and it is not worthy of our 
heavenly calling that our thoughts, desires, and joys 
should [ye bounded by our present needs and their 
supply, although these needs conctem our immortal 
souls, os well as our mortal bodies, and that supply 
comes from the ever-living God. 

II. We must look not only inward and upward, 
but onward — onward to the ‘ glory that shall be re- 
vealed *. The heii -8 of God and joint-heirs with Christ 
must not be absorbed in ‘ this present,’ however lofty 
and noble its responsibilities may be We shall see 
greater things than these. ‘ Our life is hid with Christ 
m God. ’ But it will not always be sa ‘ When Christ, 
Who is our life, shall appear, then shall we also ap- 
pear with Him in glory.^ This passage aiRxrds a clue 
to one 01 tne truest helps, and unmasks one of the 
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greatest hindrances, of spiritual life. What if this 
life, which is of Divine origin, like a bulb which fails 
to pierce some uncongenial clay, ceases to struggle 
upward ; it is the partial paralysis of life. Our highest 
privilege is this — ‘ Wo have the mind of Christ* ; but 
He is Himself expecting until His enemies be made 
His footstool. The Great Husbandman has watched 
every blossom and rij:)ening cluster of the mystic Vine. 
The ultimate design of our Great Advocate, who 
prayed, ‘Father, I will that those whom Thou hast 
given Me be with Me where I am,* has never been 
for one moment absent from His mind. For this 
final triumph He is waiting and working. Nor will 
He rest until His latest promise to the seventh 
Church is fulfilled — ‘To him that overcometh will I 
grant to sit with Me in My Throne. . . .* 

III. Now, only as our hearts beat truly with His, 
only as our most real desires are in unison with His, 
can we live that spiritual life which to live is Christ. 

Our l.ord*s eai tnly life was lived, and His ministry 
fulfilled, in the light of His Return to Judgment. 
In His Sermon on the Mount, in His charge to His 
Apostles, in His private discourses, in His most im- 
pressive parables, in His farewell converse, in His 
good confession bedbre the Sanhedrin — he pointed 
to That Day. After His Ascension, the promise of 
His lletum was the consolation which angels poured 
into the bereaved hearts of the Apostles. Thus it 
runs as a golden thread through all the Epistles. St. 
Paul never wearies of it ; St, James urges patience in 
contemplating it ; St. Peter reminds the elders of 
the Advent of the Chief Shepherd ; St. John com- 
forts by the assurance, ‘ When He shall ayjpear, we 
shall be like Him ' ; St Jude re-echoes Enoch ’s warn- 
ing, ‘The Lord cometh *. And the last book of the 
inspired canon beai-s on its forefront, ‘ Behold, He 
cometh with clouds,* and closes with the threefold 
watchword, ‘ I come quickly *. 

IV. As we drink in the spirit of these Saiptures, 
we are tempted to exclaim, ‘ Surely there will not be 
one laggard heart : all will watch and wait and long 
for the return of their absent Lord*. But has it 


been so ? Looking broadly over the history of the 
Church of God, have the servants of the Householder 
been watching for His retuni? Has not the par- 
able of the Ten Virgins been continually repeats — 
‘ While the Bridegroom tarried they aJ^ slumbered 
and slept * ? 

From one cause or another, the Church has relaxed 
her vigil. There are, indeed, those who watch for 
the faintest sound of the footfall of their returning 
Lord. But they are few and far between. Perhaps 
of all hindrances to spiritual life none is more insidi- 
ous than the answer to the ringing Advent call, ‘Yet 
a little sleep, a little slumber, a little folding of the 
hands to sleep *. But if slothfulness hinders His re- 
turn, watchfulness helps the spiritual life (in the 
exercise of faith and patience) more than words can 
say. This lifts the heart to that which is imperish- 
able and eternal. This cheers us on in our patient 
work for Him at home, for we hear His voice, ‘ Oc- 
cupy till I come *. This, too, is the mainspring of 
missionai-y work. The time is short, the Master near. 
— Bishop Bickersteth, late of Exeter, Ghwreh Con- 
greas, 1878. 
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CHRISTIAN LOVE 

' Now the end of the commandment is charity out of a pure 
heart, and of a rood conscience, and of faith unfeigned. ’ 
I Tim. 1. 5. 

It is (juite a popular thing to glorify love A 
great many people say, ‘ l^ove is the one thing need- 
ful ; what does it matter what a man believes, or 
where he worships, so long as he loves God and his 
brother man ? ’ Well, that seems to be going a good 
deal too far the other way. It is quite true love is 
most precious, but it is not the only precious thing, 
and there are plenty of texts telling us that the truth 
is also a most precious thing. If religion has its 
emotional side, it has no less its intellectual and its 
practical side. Guard against the mistake of making 
love everything. Yet, if love be not everything, it 
is a gi-eat deal. The Bible speaks of love to God and 
love to man ; and there are terribly high standards 
of love given us. To love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart and thy neighbour as thyself is a suffi- 
ciently high standard to daunt any one ; and we can 
fancy many a plain, sensible, honest man saying, 
‘Impossible; no one can reach that height’. Yes, 
it is nearly impossible ; but not quite. I have read 
of holy men and women who have seemed to love 
God with all their hearts. What do you think of 
Father Damien, who, knowing perfectly well what it 
meant, went and lived in Leper Island, till he took 
the complaint and died ? I could name men of high 
promise and prospects in this world who have, for 
pure love, given up all to live and labour among the 
poor and outcasts. Such characters may be rare, but 
they are not impossible ; but, even were they rarer, 
remember there is God’s ideal given us. The standard 
is high, that we all may have something to work up 
to. No one can rightly complain of love being un- 

f ffactical; ‘love is the folfilling of the law’. If we 
ove God with all our hearts, we shall certainly do 
all we can to please and obey Him ; and if we love 
our neighbour as ourselves, we shall certainly never 
injure or wrong him. Moreover, God asks for love ; 
He makes it a part, a large part, of religion ; and 
certainly a religion without love would be a terribly 
diy, cold, dreary sort of thing. 

St. Paul tells us there are three sources of the true 
•ad blessed love which God asks for. 

(1) It must flow out of ‘ a pure heart ’. 

Lore must imue out of 'a good conscience’. 
Lofc is the ou^irowth of 'nuth unfeigned ’. 


Faith is the power in the soul which makes real Um 
unseen, which lives for another world ; it is the re- 
alising faculty. Surely this faith in the unseen lies 
at the root of all religion. But it must be ‘ unfeigned ’. 
It must be real — no mere words, no mere profes.sioa 
It must set the soul in the presence of God. . Above 
all it must make real to the soul the living Saviour. 
It must be faith in Jesus Christ. It must realise 
Him as the Atonement for sin, as the example of the 
Perfect Man, as the living Intercessor. Faith shows 
us One infinitely lovable, and the sight kindles love. 

‘ We love Him, because He first loved us.’ It is thus 
that faith worketh by love. Well may we take up 
the anxious cry, ‘Lord, I believe; help Thou mine 
unbelief' ! — Bishop Waijiham How. 

Rsperenoks. — I. 6. — J. Keble, Sermons for Sepltiageetma to 
Ash Wednesday, p. 64. R. Flint, Sermons and Addresses, p. 
176. E. W. Attwood, Sermons for Clergy and Laity, p. 26b. 
J. H. Jowett, British Congregationalist, 19th September, 1907, 
p. 238. Expositor (6th Scries), vol. v. p. 31. A. Maolaren, 
Expositions of Holy Seripture— Timothy, p. 298. I. 6-7.— 
E. W. Attwood, Sermons for Clergy and iMity, p. 1. I. 6. — 
Expositor (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 373. 1. 8. — L D. Sevan, 
Sermons to Students, p. 66. Expositor (6th Series), vol. vi. 
p. 69. I. 9. — T. Arnold, Sermons, voL iv. p. 69 . 

THE GOSPEL OF THE GLORY 
. The Gospel of the srlorv of the blessed God’— i Tim, 

I. II (R.V.). 

We define the Gospel as ‘good news,’ and the etymo- 
logy is, doubtless, correct. But ‘good news’ of 
whom and of what ? We must get a larger definition 
in the sweep of this word ‘ glory ’. 

I. The Source of the Gospel. — It is certainly the 
most wonderful thing on earth and the most fascin- 
ating. I compare it with the other religions, and, 
while they are silent, it tells me things about God 
which I long to know — things which answer and 
satisfy the clamorous voices within. Paul says the 
source of the Gospel is the ‘ blessed God ’. God I 
Then that is to claim a supernatural origin for the 
Gospel. Precisely. God alone can account for the 
Christian ethic. The effects in human character are 
supernatural, and as the effect must partake of the 
nature of its cause, the cause must be supernatural. 
The Christian Gospel was not bom on earth of flesh 
and of blood, but in heaven of spirit and of life. 
There are many religions, and they are all the evolu- 
tions of man ; but there is only one Gospel, and it is 
the speech of God in Christ The proof of its Divine 
origin lies in its perfect adaptation to the complex life 
of man. The Gospel is more than a ‘ body of tmth ’ 
— is a spirit, a life. 

II. The Nature of the Gospel. — ^The * glory of the 
blessed God ’ is the goodness of His Fatherhood, and 
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the Gospel is the showing of such a Father. Its glory 
lies in the new face of God — the goodness of the 
Father — which it reveals. The essential feature of 
the Gospel is the Fatherhood of God. It includes, 
and it makes possible, all the facts and the truths of 
historic Christianity. 

111. The Medium of the Gospel. — Christ was the 
medium for the showing of the Father to us. Now 
in this lies the fascination of the Gospel — in a person. 
The other religions are all ethical frames ; but the 
‘ Gospel of the glory ’ puts a face into the frame, and 
it is Jesus — the face of God revealed ! The person- 
ality of Christ is the jiortrait of Gaxl. * I have swept 
the heavens with my telcscof>e, and have not seen 
God ! ’ said Lalande. Pi-ccisely. Because he was look- 
ing only for stars ; he saw what he searched for. 

The fac-e is the face of God in Christ, and ‘ blessed 
are the eyes that see \ If you have the Christ you 
have the Father, and everything in God becomes 
your property. — J. Oates, The Sorrow of God^ p. 28. 

THE HAPPINESS OF GOD 

* The blessed God.’— i Tim. i. ii. 

We all recognise that God ds * blessed,* as being 
the object of praise and adoration ; but He is more 
than this, for Paul means that God is the Possessor 
of personal happiness, just as truly as of wisdom, 
power, and love. Nothing is more liKcly to inspire us 
with hope than the knowledge of this tact — that our 
God is infinitely happy, and longs that all His 
creatures should be ha})py too. Such a Gos()el can 
be found nowhere else. 

I. Let us inquire where through Scripture, or apart 
from it, we are to find revelations of the inmost char- 
acter of the God we adore? Surely not in the 
material world, however magnificent its splendour and 
resistless its forces, but in man, and most clearly of 
all in the Divine .Man. It is a false theology which 
would lead us to forget that to a certain extent, and 
in some respects, we Ixjar a likeness to God. Hence 
what we know of ourselves gives us conceptions of 
Him which are true as far as they go ; although be- 
yond these there are heights of hajipiness and depths 
of love in the Infinite nature, which must remain 
utterly out of our reach. * The Gospel of the glory 
of the happy God is in Jesus Christ.^ 

II. Let us try to discover wherein this Divine 
happiness consists. What makes our happiness fitful 
and transient can never limit the bliss of Him whom 
we adore (1) For example, we are often troubled 
by our ignorance. We are liable to mistakes, and 
are perplexed by uncertainty. But the happy God 
is ‘ clothed with light as with a garment,’ invested 
with the radiance of perfect knowledge. (2) Re- 
member how our happiness is marred by inability to 
do what we gladly would ; but what dfo we read of 
Him ? ‘ He works all things according to the counsel 
of His own will.’ (3) But the happiness of God con- 
sists not only in perfect knowledge, and tireless, fault- 


less activity, but also, and chiefly in this, that He is 
absolutely good ; as our Ijocd reminded us when He 
said to the young ruler, ‘ there is none good but One, 
that is God 

Ill, Hut, it may be asked, What has all this to do 
with us ? The revelation we have here is not of a 
God lapped in ease, serenely contemplating from afar 
the struggles and sorrows of His creatures, but of God 
in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself, redeem- 
ing it from sin and misery at an infinite cost Him- 
self supremely happy, because supremely good, He 
seeks and strives to make us good, that we may be 
happy too. Sin is the one thing in the universe 
which affects the happiness of God, and it is this fact 
which makes credible to some of us the intervention 
of (rod to deliver us from it, as seen in the Incarnation, 
the Atonement, the Resurrection, and the Ascension 
of our Lord Jesus Christ — A. Rowland, The Burdens 
of Life, p. 21. 

REPERKNORa. — 1. 11. — J. G. Greeuhough, Ckriatian World 
Pulpit, vol. li. p. 305. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xiii. No. 768. 
W. J. Brock, Sermons, p. 47. C. Perren, Sermon Outlines, p. 
318. E. H. Bickersteth, Tfioughts in Pad Years, p. 171. T. 
Binney, King's Weigh-House Chapel Sermons, p. 77. Expositor 
(5th Series), vol. ix. p. 13. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holg 
Scripture — Timothy, p. 308. I. 12, 13. — F. W, Macdonald, 
Chridiam World Pulpit, vol. liv. p. 180. 

INJURIOUS 

• Injurious.’— I Tm* i. 13, 

Three is something subtler than blasphemy, less 
vulgar than pei^secution ; thei*e is injuriousness. This 
is true of all thin^. 

I. There are quiet, simple-looking, innocent-looking 
things that are the instruments of death. Some of 
them are in a bottle, in a very small bottle, in a bottle 
with a label, in an almost ornamental bottle ; out 
there is death in every drain the bottle holds. These 
poisons do not kill by axe and fire and vulgar block 
and chain ; these destroyers are very quiet, they are 
dumb destroyers ; the sting has no voice — only death. 
About these things who cares ? What we care about 
is the blasphemy, the persecutor, the wild man who 
can only understand the gospel of a strait-jacket ; 
there we could ^et up a demonstration a million and 
a half strong, if due time for advertisement were 
given. But who will get up a demonstration against 
injuriousness, about these quiet little globules in the 
spiritual or moral bottle ? Why, the globules would 
be astounded if they heard that there was to be a 
great demonstration against them — spicules, globules, 
atoms, nothings. But they are doing more deadly 
work in the world than soldiers can do, 

II. * Injurious.’ This is true not only of things, 
but, secondly, it is true of habits. You understand 
something of the action of the im[)erceptible?— 
understand it more. We read in the pro[)het that 
grey hairs are here and there upon him, and he 
knoweth it not Tliere is an imperceptible decay. 
Sometimes the old man stretches himself to his full 
inches, and says, * I am as strong as ever *. He doee 
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not flee his own occasional stoop. Who ever saw 
really and truly his own stoop ? Other men see it, 
and yet, whilst the stooping, kindly old friend says, 
‘ I feel in back and in limb and in brain just as strong 
as I ever was,^ his friends simply turn round and look 
somewhere else. This is a great gift, and is well 
meant The young are also subject to this form of 
injuriousness when they are told, as they always are 
told by the devil, that there is no hai*m in it ; I can 
show you the very pick and cream of the land who all 
do this ; there is really no harm ; you can have en- 
jovrncnt, you can spend a very joyous hour, and I 
will defy the acutest dialectician to prove that thei*e 
is the slightest harm in this thing : now you try it 
for yourself and see if my words be not true. 

III. This is illustrated, in the third place, by social 
influences. There are injurious persons about all the 
time, and they nearly all go to church, and complain 
of the singing if it is not loud enough to give them 
an opportunity of showing that they cannot sing. 
The Apostle called such people, in another passage, 

* backbiters They never swear ; that would be too 
large an order to make upon their energy ; but they 
can do a world of mischief by dodging behind the 
back. 

IV. Let us beware of mean sins, of spreading social 
contagion. What but the Gospel can get at that 
sort of iniquity ? You could make a programme of 
six pages for getting clear of drunkenness and swear- 
ing and unclcanness and gambling, but you never 
have yet produced a programme for getting clear of 
these inner and apparently smaller things. I have 
never seen a programme for cleansing the soul, ex- 
cept in the New Testament — Joseph Parker, City 
Temple Pulpit, vol. iv. p. 

Refkrkncbs. — I. 13. — Spurgeon, Sermotin, vol. xxvi. No. 
1674. W. M. Clow, The dross in ChrUtian Ejcperience, p. 219. 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. ix. p. 48 ; ibid, vol. x. p. 276, 

I. 14. — [bid. (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 362. 

SALVATION FOR THE CHIEF OF SINNERS 

* This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that 

Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners : of whom 

I am chief.’ — i Tint. i. 15. 

Paul had passed through and lived his own keen and 
intense human life in them : he had been a point of 
refuge in the last resort for many a heart-broken and 
aralysed sinner ; creatures with scarce a remnant of 
uman nature discernible in them had come to him 
and told him their sins, and had shown him in their 
hopeless soul, their weakened mind, their scai-cely 
living body, the greatness of their sins, and yet he 
looks at them all and says, ‘ Sinners, of whom I am 
chief’ 

I. What does Paul mean ? If it is neither a mere 
form of speech he uses, nor the uttei ance of ignor- 
ance; if he neither thought improper to assume a 
•graceful humility,’ nor spokfe in ignorance of the 
ordi ary sins of men, what did he mean ? If in gf>od 
faith he judged himself to be a greater >mner than 
any of those foul wretches he seen in Corinth 
or in Rome, on what did he ground this judgment? 


Now, it is a commonplace of religion that in propor- 
tion as a man is himself good, he is quick and severe 
in dealing with his own unrighteousness, and charit- 
able towards other men ; admitting all conce ivable 
apology for them, ‘hoping all things, believing all 
things ’ in their exculpation, but condemning himself 
without a hearings And this fact, in the first place, 
must be taken into account in explaining Paul’s 
words. His own sins were his immediate concern, 
on them the weight of God’s law had fii*st manifested 
ihicir in his conscience ; and in connection with them, 
and not with the sins of other men, had God’s holi- 
n(‘ss first revealed to him its reality, its penetrative 
truth, its power, its relation to human life. 

II. To all persons, then, who feel that theirs has 
been a very shameful career ; to all who have taken 
so little interest in Christ that they cannot conceive 
what interest He can have in them ; to ail who know 
that they are not the kind of people that do much 
good in the world ; to all who are ashamed to hope 
for much, or to claim boldly to be heirs of God, and 
attempjt a thoroughly Christian life ; to all conscious 
of great sin, Paul says, ‘ The grace that saved me is 
sufiicient for you"^. Your sins are great, greater than 
you think, but not greater tlian Paul’s. More 
polluting to the character, more debasing, more 
selfish and silly, they may be ; but certainly not 
greater in the sense of needing more grace and love 
in Christ to pardon them. You may have tried 
every kind of sin that was open to you ; you may 
have yielded to every form of self-indulgence that 
ever tempted you ; you may have continued in shame- 
ful sin long after you knew something of God’s near- 
ness to you, and love for you ; you may have carried 
your sin tar on with you into a would-be Christian 
life, and mixed in your own soul things holy and pro- 
fane, Christ’s puiity and your own impurity, until 
you are horrified at yourself, and cannot but think 
that exceptional punishment must fall upon you ; but 
Paul says, and says truly, that you have not sinned 
as he sinned, and that as he found mercy so may 
you. 

III. To those who have believed on Christ, a veiy 
serious difficulty may have arisen about the manner 
in which this salvation is practically effected. You 
have believed, you say, for ten or twenty years, and 
you seem to be yet as much a sinner as ever. It is 
replied that this is your own fault, that you must 
remember very many occasions on which, so far from 
watching against temptation you have courted sin. 
Well, but, you answer, it was for this very reason I 
gave myself to Christ, that this instability of mine 
might be obviated. I knew I could not keep myself 
from sin, and therefore I gave myself to Him, expect- 
ing that He would save me, and it seems I am little 
better than if I had been in my own hands. If there 
is any meaning in being saved by another, any reality 
in this salvation from sin by Christ, must it not mean 
that He secures that those who believe in Him be 
not left to themselves ? If Christ does not secure 
that I pray, that I entertain holy thoughts and 
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dispositions, that I watch against temptation ; if, in 
short, He does not take me wholly into His hand, 
with all my sin, and save me from my own careless- 
ness and folly, can I in any real sense call Him my 
Saviour? 

Every man is conscious that it does in quite a true 
sense depend on himself whether he become holV or 
no ; not on himself alone, but none the less on him- 
self. And were Christ to give us such help as should 
not only move and support, but quite supersede our 
own efforts. He would thereby destroy and not save 
us ; He would keep us for ever weak. And because 
He truly saves us, He inspires us to work out our 
own salvation. He might interfere more manifestly 
in our life, He might take us in His arms at a rough 
or slippery place, and we might thus arrive cleaner 
and fresher, but cei’tainly weaker, at our destination. 
The aid lie gives is like life itself, deep and hidden, 
but the spring of all else ; not superseding, but giving 
energy to all our own feelings and actings. — Marcus 
Dons, Christ and Man, p. 176. 

THE FAITHFUL SAYING 
* This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners : of whom 
1 am chief.’ — i Tim. i. 15. 

I. Why did St Paul call himself the chief of sinners ? 
It is a mei-e truism to say that the success of a 
religion depends to a large extent upon the personal 
veracity and goodness of its founders. Now, St. Paul 
was practically the founder of Christianity over a 
large area of the heathen world. It was he who had 
told them almost everything they knew of C’hrist. 
And he frequently declared that he himself was the 
style of man a Christian ought to be. ‘ Be ye 
followers of me,* he said, *as I also am of Christ.* 
How, then, were they to understand him when he 
asserted himself to be the chief of sinners ? What 
did he really mean ? The truth is that St Paul had 
a very rare and exceptional insight into his own 
heart, and also into the nature of sin. He knew 
how terrible were the passions that once strove in his 
own heart, and still slumberc?d there. And above all 
his bright vision of the holiness of God, his sublime 
conception of Christ*8 purity, threw a white light 
that beat upon his sin and exTX)scd its every line and 
feature, ana movement. Ana so Paul the aged, the 
Apostle of Je8U.s Christ, still stood, at the end of his 
warfare, chief of sinners in his own esteem. 

II. I^t us consider now why St. Paul appended 
this remark about himself to the statement in the 
versa The drift of the passage leads us to believe 
that he meant it to confirm the faithfulnass of the 
saying. It was equivalent to putting his subscription 
at the foot of it, as one who endorsed it or attested 
its truth. In proof of the assertion that Christ Jesus 
had ( ome into the world to save sinners, he appealed 
to his own case as specially to the point I should 
say that the most desperate man is he who is neither 
careless, nor a profligate, nor a formalist, but one who, 
earnest and correct in conduct, is conscientiously 
attached to a false or defective creed and bent Ch- 


thusiastically on pushing its claims. Was not St 
Paul very much such a character as this ? Christ 
saved the man who of all men in the world seemed 
the least likely, and the most difficult, to be saved. 

III. We come now to the statement that Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sinners. Sinners 
were the object of His mission, and sinners without 
any distinction. He makes the same offer, and pi*o- 
mises to do the same thing, for every one of us — that 
thing being to save us. Christ saves us by enabling 
us to beat our sin in fair fight, by making us so 
strong and hopeful that whereas before we were over- 
run at its pleasin*e, and carried captive at its chariot 
wheels, now we stand up against it, and bruise Satan 
under our feet. — C. Moi\kt, The Great Alternative 
and other Sermons, p. 36. 

THE DIVINE SOURCE OF REDEMPTION 

I Tim. I. 15. 

‘Christ Jesus came into the world.* The salvation 
of man — that is, his deliverance from the debasing 
element, the destroying element — is fmm aliove ; it 
is directly Divine and supernatural. 

I. Man cannot save himself. God never does any- 
thing for us that we can do for ourselves. What 
we are capable of doing God leaves us to do, although 
we may serve a long apprenticeship of thought and 
suffering before we attain the necessarv proficiency. 
But we could not save ourselves, and therefore God 
has stepped in to deliver us by a mighty act of ex- 
traordinary grace. The Incarnation was the stoop 
of God to do for mankind what it could not do for 
itself. 

II. There is no power of redemption within the 
race. In the street we see an aci obat stand upright, 
another instantly leaps upon his shoulders, another 
on his, perhaps a fourth mounts higher still on the 
human ladder, and one mi-ht think that they meant 
to scale the heavens ; but this kind of thing comes 
to an end long before they touch the morning 
star. Some think that a similar trick may be tried 
in another sphere, and accomplish the elevation 
of the race. The schoolmaster is to mount the 
sturdy shoulders of the tradesman, the politician is 
to support himself on both, the scientist is to carry 
upwara the imposing column, and lastly the aesthete 
must crown it with his light, graceful figure, and 
together they will raise society into the seventh 
heaven of perfection. But these admirable com- 
binations go no further in the moml world than they 
do in physics. If society is to be lifted to high 
levels, it will he by a hand out of heaven. 

III. There is no law of salvation operative in the 
world. The fact that Christ came into the world 
proves that thei*e is no natural redemption. When- 
ever men are saved it is by the intervention of 
superior strength and goodness. (1) It is so with 
the individual sinner; He is helpless, often painfully 
helpless, until directed, encouraged, and assisted by 
noble friends. (2) It is the same with the debased 
classes : if they are saved, help must come from with- 
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out. (8) It is the same with fallen nations — they 
never raise themselves. The higher nations must 
save the lapsed nations. (4) It is the same with the 
race. The salvation of humanity depended upon 
a superior Power coming to its rescue and working 
out its redemption. — W. L, Watkinson, The Ashes 
of Roses^ p. 16. 

A FAITHFUL SAVING 

I Tim. I. 15. 

Here is a wonderful saying. No such wonderful 
saying was ever heard in the world before or since. 
The Jew was willing to believe that the God of 
Israel could admit into His High Presence the holy 
men to whom He had entrusted some great enter- 
prise, and who had proved themselves worthy of such 
great honour. The Greeks believed that for the 
gifted and the great, for splendid heroes who had 
wrought prodigies of valour in the battle-field or in 
the games, the gods might stoop to give some token 
of their favour and pnitection. But that God should 
care so much for men who have slighted Him — and 
forgotten Him, and insulted Him, and rebelled against 
Him 1 To the Greeks such an idea was a folly, to the 
Jews an offence. Yet still more wonderful was the 
saying — that the Son of God should come down as a 
man, taking upon Him not only our nature but our 
cui-se — the awful load of the world’s sin ; and that 
He should bear for us all shame and agony ! Surely 
it is the most wonderful saving that the world ever 
heard, so wonderful that it could only have come 
down from heaven. 

I. biXperience has proved it a faithful saying. 
There is nothing in the world to-day that has such 
testimonies to commend it as this Gospel of our 
salvation. 

II. If this is a faithful saying, then there are three 
things that do greatly concern us every one. (1) If 
Jesus Christ has come into the world to save us, then 
we must be in great danger. (2) Then suixily none 
but Jesus Christ can save me. (3) Then he has come 
to save me, — M. G. Pearsk, The Preacher* s Maga- 
zinCy vol. XI. p. 354. 

I Tim. I. 15. 

I don’t think one talks of things that are absolutely 
part of one ‘ This is a true saying, and worthy of 
all men to be received, that Christ Jesus came into 
the world to save sinnei-s.’ Does my heart beat? 
Do 1 put one foot in front of another as I walk ? I 
don’t talk to you about these things. I suppose — 
yes, I suppose that is why I never talked to you about 
the other. Just because it is so natural to me. — 

E. F. Benson, Paul (ch. xix.). 
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CHRISTIAN CRUSADERS 
* Holding faith and a good conscience.! — i Tim. i. 19. 

In this chapter we are privileged to gaze upon the 
early stages in the making of a young crusader. The 
veteran soldier is giving a commission to a young and 
brave recruit. 

I. Let us first look at the nature of the crusade, 

‘ The end of the commandment, which is love.’ And 
so that is the purj)ose of the commission, the corona- 
tion and enshrinement of love in the hcai*ts of men. 
But of what kind of love does the Apostle s[>eak ? 
It is ‘ love out of a pure heart, and a good conscience, 
and faith unfeignea ’. The words remind me of the 
River Leven, which empties ite waters on the northern 
shores of Mo recam be Bay. If we trace it bat*k from 
the open sea we shall come to Lake Windermere, and 
then llydal Water, and then Gra8mei*e, and then 
away up to the springs, and to the mists on the hills. 
And here is the river of love, and if we trace it back 
we shall find it flowing through a pure heart, and 
further back through a good conscience, and further 
back through faith unfeigned, and away to the high 
hills of the eternal God. 

II. And who are to be the crusaders? Look at 
the young fellow before us. The Divine hand had 
been placed upon him in mystic ordination. And 
this, not because he was an exception, but becaiise he 
was the type. Prophecies have gone before on all of 
us, Who are they who are outside the circle of voca- 
tion ? Everybody is called to the holy warfare. 

III. And what is to be the crusadePs eijuipnient ? 
(1) ‘ Holding faith.’ And what is faith ? Faith is 
loyalty to a hero, and Christian faith is loyalty to 
the Christ. That kind of faith not only substantiates 
the eternal but appropriates it. (2) ‘And a good 
conscience.’ I am to fight with a clean, sweet life. 
What is the use of fighting with anything else? 
What quality of cleaning can we do with a dirty 
duster ? If I myself am impure I shall lose the per- 
ception of the crusade. 

IV. But my text points out a peril which besets the 
crusader, to whi<'h we shall do well to pay heed. (1) 
The Apostle warns his young companion that tiie 
thrusting aside of a good conscience would make ship- 
wreck of the faith. (2) And it is not only that 
a defiled conscience paralyses the faith ; it works 
most palpable ravages upon the temperament We 
lose the fine mood of cnivalry, and we become im- 
patient, and iiritable, and unfitted for noble crusadea 
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—J. H. JowETT, British Congregationaliet, 3rd Sep- 
tember, 1908, p. 202. 

Rsferencbs. — I. 19. — \V, F. Shaw, Sermon Sketches for the 
Christian Year^ p. 125. G, A. Sowter, From Heart to Hearty 
p. 202. I. 20. — Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 408. 

‘ Prayers ... for all men. — i Tm. ii. i. 

St. Paul says somewhere, ‘ I exhort that first of all 
prayers ... be imide for all men Few souls are 
capable oF that wide and deep prayer which embraces 
the interests of all the enrth anil all the Church of 
God. We limit oui’selves too much ; we look at our 
own concerns too closely ; souls remain as it were 
folded back upon themselves, saddened by the mono- 
tonous view of their own imperfections and discouraged 
by their weakness. We must know sometimes how 
to shut our eyes to ourselves, to lose ourselves from 
sight, to forsake the sad and wearisome care for our 
own interests, to look higher and farther, to see God’s 
work in ihe world and to pray for the coining of His 
kingdom. — Lettres de VAhhd Perreyve, p. 393. 

Rkfrrenoes. — II. 1. — W. F. Shaw, Sermon Sketches for the 
Christian Vww, p. 131. W. M. Sinclair, The New Law, p. 66. 
E. W. Attwood, Sermons for Clergy a,nd Laity ^ p. 620. Ex- 
positor (6th Series), vol. xii. p. 67. II. 1, 2. — P. M^Adam 
Muir, Christian lYorld Pulpit, vol. lii. p. 10. J. Keble, 
Sermons for Septuagesitna to Ash Wednesda/yy p. 402. G. C. 
Lorimer, Christian IVorld Pulpit, vol. liv. p. 269. Bishop 
Frodsham, Church Family Newspaper, vol. xv. p. 632. II. 1- 
4. — F. J. A. Hort, Village Sermons in Outline, p. 68. II. 1-6. 
— Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 140 ; ihid, vol. vi. p. 421. 

I Tim. II. 2. 

The duty of princes is not to save souls but to pre- 
serve peace. — T homasius. 

I Tim. ij. 2 . 

‘ In Church to-day,’ Dr. Arnold writes from Paris, in 
1827, * there was a prayer lor the king and the royal 
family of France, but they were prayed for simply in 
their personal capacity, and not as the rulers of a 
great nation, nor was there any prayer for the French 
people. St Paul’s exhortation is to pray, not for 
kings, and their families, but for kings and all who 
are in authority, “ that we may lead a peaceable life 
in all godliness and honesty ”. So for ever is this most 
ure command corrupted by servility and courtliness.’ 
ee further J. A. Froude’s Bunyan (‘ English Men of 
Letters ’), pp. 88, 89. 

Rkferrnces. — II. 2. — Expositor (6th Serien), vol. vii. p. 469. 
II. 3, 4. — K. F. Horton, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ivii. p. 
312. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxvi. No. 1616. II. 4. — 
W, H. Harwood, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 294. J. 
Vaughan, Fifty Sermons (9th Series), p. 206. J. Koble, 
Sermons for Easter to Ascension Day, p. 171. 

THE MAN WHO IS BEST WORTH TALKING 

ABOUT 

‘The Man Christ Jesus.*— i Tim. ii. 5. 

There is surely nothing in the world so well woi-th 
thinking of as this Man ; and most of us believe that 
there will be nothing in the future world so well 
worth looking at as His face. He is the only human 


form on which the thoughts can dwell and the eyes 
can gaze for ever without growing weary. 

I. This Man is our religion. If you want to find 
out what Christianity is in its simplest and largest 
meaning, you have only to find out what this Man 
said and did and was. A Christian is one who be- 
lieves thoroughly in the Man Christ Jesus, who makes 
this Man Christ Jesus the Master of his thoughts, the 
guide of his actions, the judge of his daily life, who 
loves and obeys and adores this Man above everything 
else, and who tries in his own poor way to make his 
own life a little like that of his Master. Thei-e is 
no definition of a Christian which will bear examina- 
tion except that. 

II. I would remind you that it was the simple un- 
adorned manhood of this Man that makes Him beauti- 
ful and worth looking at. The Man Himself, and 
not His belongings. When we are speaking of the 
great ones of the earth, we say. Look at his throne, 
his elevated {position, his noble birth, his splendid 
surroundings, palace, servants, wealth, or his gifts, 
talents, and genius. But when we are speaking of 
Jesus, we say, Look at the Man. He needs no set- 
ting off, no gilded framework. He had nothing hut 
His own sweet goodness to win for Him the reverence 
of the world. And it teaches us all this lesson, that 
goodness and qualities of heart are the only really 
beautiful things in the world. 

HI. He brings the great unseen God down to us, 
and makes the unseen, far-off God near. For truly 
no man could have lived a life like that if He had 
been only man. In His face is a glass, through which 
we see Him who governs all things — the great eternal 
Father. It is our only way of learning what God is 
like. For no mortal man has ever seen Him. Where 
is He and what is He like, we say ? and there is 
no clear answer but this : ‘The Man Christ Jesus’. 
All that we know of God is there, and it is all we 
need to know. 

IV. I would point you to this Man, because the 
thought of Him and the sight of Him give us hope 
and promise concerning ourselves. His manhood lifts 
our own nature up— our own nature. It proves that 
we have something in us akin to the Divine ; some- 
thing that can become Godlike. By the help of God 
we can each become in a measure Christlike, and 
therefore Godlike. Now that is what makes it so 
stimulating to look at this Man. — J. G. Gbeenhouoh, 
The Cross and the DicS'-Box, p. 177. 

References. — II. 6 . — W. M. Sinclair, Christian World Pul- 
pit, vol. xliv. p. 17 . Bishop Gore, ibid, vol. xlix. p. 267. 
T. F. Crosse, Sermons ( 2 nd Series), p. 64. H. Allen, Penrvy 
Pulpit, No. 1668, p. 93, Expositor (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 267. 
z Till. XI. 5 , 6 . 

‘ Foe there is one Gk)d ' (a Mohammedan could go 
thus far : but the Christian confession is completed 
by the further testimony), ‘one mediator also be- 
tween God and men, Himself man, Christ Jesus, 
who gave Himself a ransom for all’ This mi^ht 
serve as a text for a sermon upon the exclusive- 
ness of Jesus Christ. Dr. Theodor Kaftan has 
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published an address, in the fourth series of the 
Bihliaohen Zeit- and Streitfragen (1908), which 
discusses it in this Jight. All truth, as he points out, 
is exclusive. If there is one connect method in an 
inquiry, it is mistaken kindness to talk as though the 
question of method were still debatable. The man 
who knows the true road to knowledge in any province, 
will not amiably let beginners try vain experiments 
' along lines of their own, to the inevitable and some- 
times irreparable loss of time and money. He will 
insist upon attention to the proper method. Dr. 
Kaftan applies this to the modern attitude towards 
comparative religion. * Nowadays, “ religions ” not 
religion is the clue : or, to put it otherwise, religion ** 
not “ the religion”. The claim of Christianity to be 
the religion — a claim based on this very fact that 
there is but one mediator between God and man — 
this claim is felt by many to be an unjustifiable reflec- 
tion upon all other religiotis, and a highly suspicious 
isolation of the Christian religion.’ As he proceeds to 
show, it is in reality neither. One can recognise with 

f )erfect sympathy and gratitude the moral and re- 
igious aspirations voiced outside Christianity. One 
can and one must; for Christianity is no partisan 
religion, nor does it lie outside all historical relations 
to the other movements of religion among men. But 
it is exclusive none the less, inasmuch as Jesus Christ 
for the fii'st time made fellowship between God and 
man a reality ; through the knowledge of God, which 
he revealed, this fellowship became possible, and 
through the reign of God, which he incorporated, it 
is perfected. The pre-eminent and distinctive place 
of Jesus Christ must be conserved. * To allow Him to 
fall into the background in the religious life of the 
soul ; to let Him disappear, as it were, behind God ; 
to seek in this direction the solution of our Christo- 
logical difficulties — is practically the same as if we 
were to recognise that the purity and soundness of 
our bodily condition lay in as aiiflemic a comiition 
as possible.’ The one God implies one mediator, 
— James Moffatt. 

Rbpbrbnokb. — II. 5, 6 . — W. M. Clow, Th^ Gross in Christian 
Experience^ p. 101. II. 6. — Expositor (4th Series), vol. v, p. 
434. II. 7. — Ibid. (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 235. II. 8. — 
Lyman Abbott, Christian World Pulpit^ vol. Ivi. p. 49. M. G. 
Glazebrook, Prospice^ p. 164, G. C. Lorimer, Christum World 
Pulpit^ vol. liv. p. 269. A. Maclareii, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture — Timothy^ p. 353. II. 20,— Expositor (Qih Series), 
vol. i. p. 211. III. 5. — Ibid, vol. vii. p. 275. 

MODERN SNARES 

‘The snare of the devil.’ — i Tim. nr. 7. 

I. The snares are always about our feet. They vary 
in their guise, but their purpose remains unchanged. 
I want to look at a few of the perils which thus beset 
the youth of our modem life. (1) There is the snare 
of materialism. I speak of it not as a theory, but as 
a life. In Watts’ ‘ Mammon ’ there is a great pom- 
pous figure in heavy scarlet and gold. His face is fat 
and sightless. Brutal hands and feet are resting 
carelessly on the Godlike figures of the young. The 


bloated materialistic presence has the ears of an ass, 
indicating that he is powerful but imbecile. That is 
the materialistic life, the worship of naked gain, the 
pursuit of carnal power, and the unconsidered crush- 
ing of all the ethereal elements in our richly dowered 
being. It is one of the most insidious snares of the 
devil in our time. (2) And there is the snare of 
cynicism. In our childhood we live and move in an 
atmosphere of happy confidence and trust But this 
is how the cynic is made. First of all, we discover 
our own duplicity. There comes a momentous day 
when I discover that I am putting in the shop window 
of my life goods of a different quality from what I 
keep in my warehouse. It dawns upon me that I am 
leading a double life, that appearances say one thing 
when the reality is quite another. And then I begin 
to wonder if others are the same. I read myself into 
them, and at last I discover a man in some duplicity. 
Now a double discovery of this kind is apt to embitter 
a man, and he becomes a cynic. The man who 
fosters the cynical spirit convGi*ts his world into a 
charnel house. It is the very opposite of the Chris- 
tian spirit. * Don’t bark against the bad, but chant 
the l)eauty of the good.’ (8) And there is the snare 
of supcrficialism. There is the peril of moving and 
abiding upon the superficies, of being contented with 
the surface waters, the shallow but by no means ciystal 
pools which lie here and there in the common ways. 

II. How can we be lifted above these modem 
perils? (1) Seek height of fellowship, and begin 
with the highest of the heights, even with the Lord 
Himself. (2) Seek the fellowship of the saints. If 
you cannot find them in actual life, then seek their 
companionship in noble books. (3) Seek breadth of 
outlook. Read the best books. Take notes of the 
best bopks, and incarnate their best teachings. (4) 
Seek depths of noble service. The indolent are never 
safe. — J. H. JowK'rr, The British Congregationalist, 

p. 228. 

Refebencbs. — III. 9. — Bishop Bickersteth, Sermons, p. 
33. Expositor (5th Series), vol. ii. p. 168. Ill, 13. — C. 
Parsons Reichel, Sermons, p. 382. Expositor (4th Series), vol. 
V. p. 184. III. 14-16. — H, S, Holland, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. Ivii. p. 72 . III. 16. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
vii. No. 393. Bishop Jayne, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lii. p. 
369. F. W. Farrar, ibid. vol. liv. p. 247. J. B. Mozley, Uni- 
versity Sermons, p. 332. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxiv. No. 
1436. W, J. Hills, Sermons and Addresses, p. 1. H. Allen, 
Penny Pulpit, No. 1611, p. 287. S. Baring-Gould, Villags 
Preaching for a Year (2nd Series), vol. i. p. 17. 

QOD MADE VISIBLE 
‘God was made manifest in the flesh.’—! Tim. hi. z6 . 

We are taught that there is a great scheme of provi- 
dence at work reuud about us. It is a very mysterious 
providence ; if you look at it in the wrong light, it 
IS so mysterious as to be painful and destructive in 
its expression and energy. If I would study the 
piovidence of God, I would read all that Jesus Christ 
did. What shall I get from such a perusal of Hif 
record ? A clear vision of what at present is regarded 
as the invisible providence. We talk about a provl- 
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dence within « providence ; we speak thus almost 
atheistically. Tne providence of God is as plain as 
the sunlight, as beautiful as the summer landscape. 
How can we approach it ? By studying Jesus Christ ; 
the daily life of Christ was the daily life of God. 
Then why tear the clouds asunder to see some at 
present invisible providence ? It is needless, it may 
soon become impious. We need not batter the cloud- 
door, and say, Admit us to see the machinery of the 
universe. No need of that ; read the life of Jesus 
Christ, and you will see what God is doing, what God 
can do, and what God has been doing all the undated 
and uncalendared ages. 

This brings the matter very closely to us. The 
kingdom of God is amongst us, the kingdom of God 
is within you. Why stretch your necks to see some- 
thing beyond the horizon when God Himself is 
sbincling in your midst and manifesting Himself in 
your own flesh? Then we will study Jesus, and see 
what He thought about the people and about life, 
and how He sought comfort lor all the persons that 
trusted to Him, how He made the orchards grow and 
the wheat-fields and the vineyards and the yaids of 
olives. That is right ; now you are becoming re- 
ligious. 

I. How does Qod Deal with the Poor? — Ask 

Jesus. What does Jesus say ? He says to His dis- 
ciples when they mention the necessities of thejieople 
to Him, Give ye them to eat. Yet we are the men 
who want to know what God does for the poor in 
His providence ! He gives to me that I may give to 
the man sitting next me. He has made the man 
sitting next me rich in gold that he may hand some 
of it over to me. He sets up the great doctrine of 
mutual interdependence ; not the bastard socialism 
of a card-up-the-sleeve with which some swindler may 
seek to win the game, but the true socialism and 
masonry of brotherhood. That is too simple a plan 
for many persons ; they like something more intricate, 
something that needs to be explained in long and 
resounding words ; whereas Goo in Christ says to 
every man who has a loaf, Give some of it to the man 
who has no bread ; I gave you the loaf, not that you 
might keep it, but that you might distribute it, and 
I have so arranged the economy of life that distribu- 
tion is multiplication, and that whoso gives the bread 
most freely will be surprised at the last to find that 
he had more to end with than he had to begin 
witL 

II. What does the Invisible and Unthinkable 

Ood do in the Matter of the Prodigality and Sin- 
fulness of the World ? — Read Jesus Christ’s life and 
you will get the answer at once. What is God’s 
plan about a lapsed and ruined world ? ‘ ITie Son 

of man is come to seek and to save that which is lost * 
That is what God is doing all the time ; He is seek- 
ing and saving the lost ; He is keeping the door of 
His own heart open that the very least and worst of 
His children may enter in and be saved. We have 
a pleading God, a self-humbling God, a God we keep 
standing out in the dews of the midnight and amid 
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all its boisterous winds ; and we are asking profound 
or foolish questions about God’s method of dealing 
with the world He made and loved and redeemed. 

III. What is Qod’s Method of Judgment? — We 
read of a great white throne, we read of a day of 
final audit and trial. We ne^ not wonder about 
that ; Jesus Christ has gone through the whole pro- 
cess ; if we study Him we know all about it ; and 
the day of judgment may be no longer than one 
flash of light, than the twinkling of an eye. What 
is God’s plan of judgment as shown by Jesus Christ ? 
He said, Where mu^ is given much will be required ; 
where little is given little will be expected. Where 
there is poverty and difficulty about doing certain 
things, yet there sounds this sweet music, She hath 
done what she could. Let us go to Jesus when we 
would know about God. Let us study His example 
when we would apprehend somewhat of Divine meta- 
physics. With Christ at hand no man need be at a 
loss for God. — Joseph Parkee, City Temple Pulpit^ 
vol. n. p. 137. 

Rbfkuencbs. — III. 16, — Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. xiii. No. 
786. Lyman Abbott, Christian World Pulpit^ vol. xlvii. p. 
76. Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. xviii. No. 1087. T. Arnold, 
Sennons, vol. ii. p. 70. S. Bentley, Parish Sermons^ p. 1. 
E. A. Bray, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 206. O. Bronson, Sermons, 
p. 48. Expositor (6th Series), vol. vi. pp. 161, 330, 380 ; ihid, 
vol. vii. p. 297 f ibid. (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 163 ; ibid. vol. 
xii. p. 106. III. 17^— Ibid. vol. ii. p. 378. IV. l.—Rid. p. 
296. IV. 1-6. — Ibid. vol. xii. p. 182. 

I Tim. IV, 2. 

It is not the suffering, and mutilation, and death of 
man’s body that most needs to be diminished — it is 
the mutilation and death of his soul. Not the Red 
Cross is needed, but the simple Cross of Christ to de- 
stroy falsehood and deception. — Tolstoy (preface to 
Sevastopol). 

Rbferbnobs. — IV. 3. — (7 th Series), vol. vi. p. 177. 
IV. Q.—lUd. (6tb Series), vol. i. p. 337. IV. 7.— W. J. 
Hocking, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 187. A. Mac- 
laron, Expositions of Holy Scripture — Timothy, p. 361. IV. 
7, 8. — C. J. Ridgeway, Christiem World Pulpit, voL rlvi. p. 
403. 

THE PROMISE OP THE LIFE WHICH IS TO 
COME 

* Godliness is profitable for ail things, having promise of the life 

which now is, and of that which ,is to come.’— i Tim. iv. 8. 

St. Paul assumes that^there is a life to come ; and he 
asserts that, of this life, godliness has the ‘promise’. 
In other words, men live after they die ; and the life 
after death depends upon the life before death. No 
living man is in a position to say that, when we die, 
we have done with the life that now is, and that there 
is no life of any sort to coma And be it borne in 
mind that the life which is to come is not starting 
anew ; it is simply going on. It is not a second life 
begun ; it is the first life continued. Tliere is a life 
which is to come ; that life is bound to come ; and 
of it, godliness has the promise. 

I. ’This promise is twofold ; and in two places we 
read it (1) In the letter of Holy Scripture, Romans, 
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iL 7 ; *To them who by patient continuance in well- 
<loing, seek for glory and honour and immortality/ 
God will give ‘ eternal life \ In plain words, God has 
made eternal life to follow loving obedience. (2) We 
read the promise, not only in the letter of Holy 
Scripture, out in the spirit of vital godliness. Evan- 
;j;elical religion is an eame$t and pledge of the blessed- 
ness of the life which is to come, because it actually 
consists in that life already begun in the soul of 
the true believer. To a good man there is, strictly 
speaking, only OTie life. I hold it fatal to any worthy 
standard of Chnstian living to think of death as a 
miracle, and to think that dying will work some 
marvellous change in ourselves — that is, in our nature. 
Death is but a circumstance. Life in the better land 
will be present Christian experience developed^ broad- 
ened, matured ; and at the same time purged of cer- 
t ain incidents which now are apt to disturb our peace 
and mar our joy. 

II. Of the ‘ life which is to come,' godliness has the 
‘promise*. Hut I beg you to see to it that your 
godliness has these five marks : (1) Godliness personal, 
not hereditary. (2) Godliness possessed, not simply 
desired. (»5) Godliness vital, not formal. (4) Godli- 
ness evangelical, not ritualistic. (5) Godliness kept 
as well as got — Joseph Bush : A Memorial^ p. 16S. 

RupEUKNCEfl. — IV. 8. — T. Stephens, Christian World Pul- 
f)it^ vol, Vw. p. 161. Spurgeon, Semiom, vol. xvi. No. 946. 
James Baldwin Brown, The Divine Life in Man, p. 107. It F. 
Morton, This Do, p. 133. IV. 8, 9. — Spur^reon, Sermons, 
vol. xvi. No. 937. IV. 10. — Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlix. 
p. 176. Spuri^eon, Sermons, vol. li. No. 2964. John Watson, 
The Inspiration of Owr Faith, p. 203. 

INFLUENCE; IS IT GOOD OR IS IT BAD? 

‘ Be thoa an example.’—! Tim. iv. xa. 

OuE subject is ‘ Influence : Is it good or bad ? ^ It 
must be the one or the other, and for a text I cannot 
choose a better than the words I have just read, taken 
from the First Epistle to Timothy, which is appointed 
for our Second Lesson at Evening during one of the 
days of the past week. 

I. Example Tells, — In one sense we are alone. 
Wc are individuals, we peraonally live, we personally 
die, and we must personally appear in the judgment 
of God. Every man shall give account of himself 
before God. But in another sense we are not alone. 
We are not and we cannot be alone. No man liveth 
to himself. He must influence those who are about 
him by speech, by conduct, by the whole tenor of his 
life. Supposing you tell lies ; some one hears and 
and knows. Supposing you talk against religion and 
sneer at sacred things, and disparage Christ’s Church 
and Sacrament and Bible-reading and devotion, cog- 
nisance is taken of what you say. Live for the world, 
for its pleasures and lusts, for self, some one is in- 
fluenced. Children watch you and copy your ways 
and speeches. 

II. If Influence be for Good there must be Certain 
Characteristics. 

(a) There mvM be a holy disposition. The heart 


within must be right with God, or else the external 
conduct will be unsatisfactory. 

(6) You must also have peace of mind, that peace 
which God giye.s, that legacy, that gi'and legacy, that 
Christ the Prince of Peace left to His followers in all 
ages. 

(c) There must also he absolute integrity. 
Wrong principles and deviation from anything that 
is right essentially is detrimental. 

(d) There must also be likeness to Christ. Men 
must be able to take knowledge of you that you have 
been with Jesus. 

^^^kperbnck.— IV. \2.--Expodtor (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 

* Give attendance to reading.’ — i Tim. iv. 13, 

Bishop King of Lincoln wrote in his paper on Clerical 
Study : — 

‘ It is because in all true knowledge we draw near 
to God that reading and study have such an alluring 
and refreshing pleasure. This exercise of the mind 
in the discovery of the truth has its own alluring 
delights, and reward; but we, with the light of 
Christian revelation, can see more clearly what the 
cause of that high pleasure is, it is the drawing near 
of the mind to Goa ; the knowing more of His ways 
that we may know Him moi-e, and knowing Him more 
that we may love Him more; for so our minds and 
he.irts will be at rest. 

‘ It is this which made Lord Acton in his inaugural 
lecture say : “ I hof)e that even this nan'ow and dis- 
edifying section of history \i,e. modern history] will 
aid you to see that the action of Christ, Who is risen, 
upon mankind, whom He redeemed, fails not, but in- 
creases**.* — The Love and Wisdom of Ood, pp. 347, 
348. ^ 

Rbkbrkncb.— IV. 13.— F, J. A. Hort, Village Sermons in 
Outline, p. 78. 

THE CHARISMA 

(An Ordination Sermon) 

* Neglect not the gift that is in thee, which was thee by 

prophecy, with the laying on of the hands of the presbytery. ’ 

I Tim. IV. 14. 

The history of the Church of God in the past and 
her existence to-day attest that she passesses a Divine 
presence and is instinct with the life of her risen Lord. 
Nations have risen and flourished, have decayt*d, 
fallen, and disappeared, but the Church has remained. 

‘ Every power has touched it, every science has 
scrutinised it, every blasphemy has cursed it,* but the 
gates of hell have never prevailed against the Church 
because her Lord who was dead is alive for evermore. 
She saw the last days of the Roman Empire ; she 
stood at its grave, and bestowed upon it a parting 
blessing. She stood at the cradle of the English 
nation, fostered its infancy and youth, and has pre- 
ceded every national advance as the pillar of fire 
before the host of Israel. Her forms have changed, 
her appearance is altered, but her nature has ever 
been the same. Her creed is what it was in the days 
of the Apostlea 

I. ‘ Lo, I am with you all the days, even unto the 
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end of the world.’ This all-important truth is the prophecy, ‘an appropriation of the Spirit in nrayer, 
secret of the perpetuity of the Church’s life, and lies through the instrumentality of others, for a definite 
at the very foundation of the solemn service of this object ’. 

morning. The Great High Priest still walks amidst HI. ‘ Neglect not the gift.’ In the verses before 
the golden candlesticks. To-day the children of the text St. Paul writM to Timothy, ‘Be thou m 
C hrist and membere of His kingdoni take up the example of believers, in word, in convei'sation, in 
sbains of the hymns of victory of the ancient Church : charity, in spirit, in faith, in purity — give attendance 
• Christus virieit, Christus regnat, Ohristua im- to reading, to exhortation, to doctrine,’ and thus 
perat’. Whatever may be our qualification, natural ‘neglect not the gift’. The life which God gives, 
or acquired, one thing is absolutely es.sential to make spiritual as well as physical, is dependent upon human 
a man an efficient minister of Christ — it is that effort, and the employment of the means which He 
earnestne.ss of purjwse, that persistent and single- Himself supplies^ Be ‘wholly in these things’, 
hearted energy, which can only be described as life, ‘ Give heed to thyself and the teaching ’ — to the 
and which can only be communicated by the ‘ Lord culture of thine own spiritual life, and of the function 
and Giver of Life ’ Himself. It is in the combined and duties <)f religious instruction. ‘Continue in 
manifestation of Divine and human authority that them.’ Mahitual, not fitful and spasmodic service 
we are enabled to ‘serve God with one spirit in will meet with reward. ‘In doing this thou shalt 
the Gospel of His Son ’. save both thyself and them that hear thee.’ What 

In such an hour as this I would, with God’s helj), does the A|)ostle mean? The traveller who stands 
give you comfort. Your hearts must not be cast on the .shoi e ot the Dead Sea near the mouth of the 
down to-day, but lifted up to the Lord with the holy Jortlan wondeis why this inlan<l lake should be so 
joy and with the ardent courage of .soldiers of the salt that no animal life can exist in it, as he looks 
cro.ss, who are to receive from the hands of your upon the volume of sweet water which is ever entering 
Prince in heaven, through His deputed agent, the in. He has the chief answer to the enigma in the 
golden spurs of knightly service, and that which no fact that this sea receives but never gives. It has no 
earthly jjrincc can give — the strength to wear the outlet. Let a river flow into a lake whose waters 
armour which He Himself supjdies to meet tho.se flow out, and not only does it irrigate and fertilise 
special conflicts which lie before you. the barren lands beyond, but the lake itself is en- 

11. I have chosen my text because in it St Paul livened and purified. ‘Neglect not the gift that is 
distinctly states that in Ordination a gift is bestowed in thee.’ — J. W. Bardsi.by, Many Mansions, p. 118. 
which meets this sense of need which doubtl^ you Rkprubnck.— IV. 14.— A’aportfor (8th Series), vol. vi. p. 

are keenly feeling at this piesent time. ‘ .Neglect 398. 

not the gift that is in thee, which was given thee by THE MAN AND THE TEACHER 

prophecy, with the laying on of the hands of the , Take heed to thyself, and to thy teaching. Continue in 
presbytery/ The Apostle says that the gift came to these thing^s: for in doings this thou shalt save both thy- 

Timothy through the concurrent means of prophecy self and them that hear thee.’—! Tim. iv. i6. 

and of the laying on of hands. I cannot enter into Therk is an intimate relation between the preacher’s 
any question of Church government. I would simply ‘self’ and his ‘teaching*. This relation is of two 
remind you that in his second Epistle to Timothy St. kinds : (a) The preacher’s ‘self* largely determines 
Paul wi’ites, ‘ Stir up the gift of God which is in thee the force and influence of hi.s teaching. (6) It largely 
by the putting on oi my hands’. To-day, in the determines the contents of his faith. It is clear that, 
words of the Rubric, ‘The Rishop with the priests if our message be one of infinite importance — and it 
present shall lay their hands upon every one that re- is — then in virtue of that mcissage the person of the 
ceiveth the order of prit*sthoocl As cei*tainly as, true preacher becomes of very great importance also, 
in answer to the prayer of faith in the rite of Con- and such a one must not lightly esteem the signi- 

firniation, the candidate, in the laying on of hands, ficance of his own life. 

in the words of the catechism of the Eastern Church, 1. Let me enumerate the moral qualities which 
‘ receives the gift of the Holy Ghost for growth and appear to me fundamentally necessary to give force 
strength in the spiritual life,* so certainly does the to our preaching. (1) The first is, Manliness. This 

candidate for Ordfination, who is Divinely called, re- general idea of manliness may be summed up in 

ceive the power of the Holy Ghost in the lading on four qualities : (a) Sincerity. Preachers have great 
of hands. The word which occurs fourteen temptations to become actoi’s, imitators, and copyists, 

times in the* Pauline Epistles and nowhere else in But, depend upon it, if God has singled you out to 

the New IVstament, excepting 1 Peter iv. 10, always he a prophet, He has given you an individuality of 

means an endowment, or gift of grace, bestowed by your own, which you should strenuously preserve, 

the Iloly Spirit for some special minibtration or As sincere men, too, we should have a horror of oant^ 

offi-cial service. In the text before us the call of the whether new or old. (b) Manliness includes Generos- 
Spirit was through jirophecy, i,e. through inspired ity. Meanness is execrable in a preacher. His heart 
oreachers, who declared the Spirit's will to invest should he large, his sympathies wide and warm, (o) 
Timothy with the for the work. The laying You may think it strange that I should include 

•n of hands was the act which formed, with the Humility in the qualities of manliness. Yet bumil- 
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ity is both strong and lovable; pride and arrogance 
are both unlovable and weak, (a) Further, the Fear- 
lessness which is an attribute of complete Manliness, 
gives unquestionably great force to the utterances of 
the preacher. (2) Tne Christian preacher should 
earnestly cultivate personal holiness. If we would 
fire the world, our spiritual life must burn brightly. 

II. Yet, notwithstanding this great influence of the 
‘self* upon the ‘teaching,* the injunction, ‘Take 
heed to yourself* needs to be supplemented with 
‘ Take heed to your teaching*. (1) Without enter- 
ing into the controversy concerning the nature of 
inspiration, there are certain facts that must be ab- 
solutely final for the Christian preacher. ‘Jesus is 
God incarnate, and the Expiator of sin.’ For him 
that denies these truths Christianity ceases to be. 
(2) Need I put in a plea for the diligent study of 
the Bible, for an agony of wrestling with its great 
truths ? (3) Don*t, for the sake of God and men, 

lower the holy standard of the kingdom of God. 
Our message will have power in proportion as our 
own power is renewed ; it will inspire others in pi*o- 
portion as it inspires us. — John Thomas, Myrtle 
Street Pulpit, vol. ii. p. 169. 

Rbferenoes. — IV. 16. — C. G. Finney, Penny Pulpit, No. 
1678, p. 13. J. Caird, Sermons, p. 301. V. 1, 2. — R. F. 
Horton, Gkristian World Pulpit, vol. Ivi. p. 392. V. 4. — 
J. Stalker, ibid, vol. liv. p. 276. T. Sadler, Sermons 
for Children, p. 69. V. 6. — J. Bolton, Selected Sermons (2nd 
Serien), p. 68. Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 206 ; ibid, 
vol. ii. p. 424. V. 8. — Ibid, (6th Series), vol. i. p. 144. 
V. 17. — Ibid, vol. iv. p. 378. V. 18.— JWd. (4th Series), vol. 
ii. pp. 71, 76 ; ibid, vol. iii. p. 306. V. 20. — Ibid, (6th 
Series), vol. Iv. p. 206. V, 21. — H. D. M. Spence, Voices 
and Silmces, p, 127. 

* Some men’s sins are open beforehand, going before to judg- 
ment ; and some thej follow aft^.’— i Tim. v. 24. 

Prof. Richard Moulton quotes this text in his ex- 
position of * The Merchant of Venice *. He says that 
‘ the story contains a double Nemesis, attaching to the 
Jew himself and to his victim. The two moreover 
represent the different conceptions of Nemesis in the 
ancient and modern world : Antonio*8 excess of 
moral confidence suffera a nemesis of reaction in his 
humiliation, and Shylock's sin of judicial murder 
finds a nemesis of retribution in his ruin by process 
of law. The nemesis, it will be observed, is not 
merely twofold, but double in the way that a double 
flower is distinct from two flowers ; it is a nemesis on 
a nemesis; the nemesis which visits Antonio’s fault 
is the crime for which Shylock suffers hia nemesis. 
Again, in that which gives artistic character to 
the reaction and the retribution the two nemeses 
differ. Let St. Paul put the difference for us. “ Some 
men’s sins are evident, going before unto judgment ; 
and some they follow after. *^ So in cases like that of 
Shylock the nemesis is interesting from its very ob- 
viousness and the impatience with which we look for 
it ; in the case of Antonio the nemesis is striking 
for the very opposite reason, that he of edl men 
seemed most secure against it* — Richard Moulton, 
Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist, pp. 46, 47. 

^ VOL u. 


Rbpbrenobs. — V. 24. — J. Baines, Sermons, p. 16. J. C. M. 
Bellew, Sermons, vol, iii. p. 96. 

* Some men’s sins are open beforehand, going before to judg- 
ment ; and some men they follow after. Likewise also 
the good works of some are manifest beforehand ; and 
they that are otherwise cannot be hid.*— i Tim. v. 25. 

Most editors take these veraes, in connection with 
what precedes, as a reminder to Timothy that human 
character is not easy to read, and that the outward 
life of men requires careful scrutiny before it is 
pass' d or rejected by any one who has to make ap- 
pointments or administer affairs within the society. 
Men are not always what they seem. They may be 
either worse or l)etter than a superficial reading of 
their actions might suggest. 

Wohlenberg, in his edition of the Epistles (Zahn’s 
Kommentar zum Neuem Testament, xiii. pp. 187 /.) 
ingeniously proposes on the other hand to connect 
these verses with the following injunction to Christian 
slaves (vL 1, 2) : ‘ Let as many servants as are under 
the yoke count their own masters worthy of all honour, 
that the name of God and of His doctrine be not 
blasphemed. And they that have believing mastt'rs, 
let them not despise them, because they are brethren.* 
The connection is as follows, according to Wohlen- 
berg : ‘ Slaves occupy a position in which their mis- 
deeds become quickly known and receive immediate, 
punishment, whereas their good actions are usually 
allowed to pass unnoticed. On the other hand, when 
their masters sin, the wron^-doing ge^'s hushed up 
and palliated, while any praiseworthy action on the 
part of mastei's is at onre made public and honoured, 
thanks to their conspicuous position.’ 

This exegesis makes the Apostle side with the 
slaves rather than with their master, or at least 
dwell more on the faults of the latter. The former 
must not bring discredit on the Gospel by imper- 
tinence or laziness, nor must they presume on the 
kindness of such masters as happen to be Christians 
themselves, by insubordination. Let them not fear 
that their own vii*tues will go for nothing. And let 
them not imagine that their masters* injustice and 
cruelty will escape the judgment of God. 

With the general sentiment we may compare Mr. 
Yorke’s method (in Shirley, ch. iv.), when he got 
vexed with successful evil in this world. He ‘be- 
lieved fully that there was such a thing as judgment 
to come. If it were otherwise, it would l)e difficult 
to imagine how all the scoundrels who seemed tri- 
umphant in this world, who broke innocent hearts 
with impunity, abused unmerited privileges, were a 
scandal to honourable callings, took the bread out of 
the mouths of the poor, browbeat the liuinble, and 
truckled meanly to the rich and proud — were to be 
properly paid off, in such coin os they had earned. 
But,* he added, ‘ whenever he got low-spiriU d about 
sueli like goings-on and their seeming success in this 
mucky lump of a planet, he just reached down t’owd 
book * (pointing to a great Bible in the book-case), 
‘opened it like at a chance, and he was sure to light 
of a vei’se blazing wi’ a blue brimstone glow that set 
all straight He knew,* he said, ‘ where some folk 
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was bound for, Just as weel as if an angel wi’ great 
white wings had come in ower t’ door-stone and told 
him.’ — J a'mes Mokfatt. 

Refebunoes. — V. 24, 26. (7th Series), vol. v. p. 
600. VI. 1. — Ibid, (6th Series), vol. ii. p. 398. VI. 2. — 
.1. S. Boone, Sermoiu, p. 1. VI. 3. — Expositor (6th Series), 
vol. xi. p. 46. 

1 Tim. VI. 4. 

‘ I CANNOT brinfr myself to bike much interest in all 
the controversies that are going on,* Max Muller 
wrote in 1865, ‘in the Church of England. No 
doubt the points at issue are great, and appeal to our 
hearts and minds, but the spirit in which they are 
treated seems to me so very small. How few men 
on either side give you the impression that they write 
face to face with God, and not face to face with men 
luul the small powers that be.* 

FALSE SUPPOSITIONS IN LIFE 
‘ Supposing that gain is godliness. '—i Tim. vr. 5. 

‘Supposing that gain is godliness.’ You never need 
go to any other text for the remainder of your pulpit 
lives. * Supposing that gain is godlines.s’ — false sup- 
positions in life ; twisted, crooked, awkward minds 
that are always getting hold of things by the wrong 
end. You know them? Yes, I do — getting into a 
corkscrew kind of mind, out ol which a straightforward 
answer never came. There is no straight line in a 
corkscrew. ‘Supposing that gain is godliness,’ or 
that godliness is gain — getting confused. What was 
he preaching about to-day ? ‘ The text was, I think, 

“ Supposing that godline.ss was gain,** or, “ supposing 
that gain is godliness,” or something of that kind.* 
You will never make a Christian out of such people, 
they do not know what they are talking about, 
’rhey have no clear ideas, no straightforward thought. 
Well, I do not know, I am sure, whether to blame 
them ; for what can a man do if he has been born 
with a mind that has no centre and with a mind that 
has no circumference, a corkscrew mind, a twisting, 
perveiling, half-forgetting, confusing mind ? That 
is the difficulty. Why, perhaps there are not more 
than two people who will know what the text was 
when the sermon is done, ‘ Oh, yes, something about 
— well if* — no, no, there is no if in it — ‘that godli- 
ness is gain, that gain is godliness They have no 
straightforward id^, they are living in confusion. 
Better have only two ideas and know what they are 
than have a dozen and hold them chaotically, con- 
fusedly, and absurdly. Now that is where so many 
people get wrong. They know fifty things in a half 
sort of way. They begin a sentence, and expect you 
to finish it — the most tormenting company I ever go 
into They know half a proverb, and say, ‘ Now, you 
see, that proverb — “ a bird in the bush — a bird in the 
bush ' — you know what I mean*. No, I don't, and 
you don*t. Why don’t yieople get some clear idea of 
what Jesus (.’hrist wants to be at ? ‘ The Son of Man 

is come into the world to seek and to saVe that which 
is lost.’ Why not do that, hold to that, keep that 
as the pure jewel, the very jewel of the IJivine heart ? 


No, I can’t get on with you ; you want to know about 
evolution, which no man can tell you much about, 
and you want to know about heredity, and you want 
to know the whole pack of cards, and a pack of 
nonsen.se. Why don’t you stick to the Gospel, the 
one grand eternal line — salvation by the Cross ? 
Don’t be clever, don’t be too clever ; there will be no 
living with you if you become much cleverer in your 
own estimation. 

I. Now, the Apostle says, they have got the true 
words, gain and godliness, godliness and gain, whether 
to put the one firat or the other firet, they do not 
know. They must therefore make up their minds ; 
they must be light in the first line, and then they 
may be right in the last line. But godline.ss — who 
can define it? Nobody. What is the full word? 
Godlikeness. Ah, that makes a new word, not only 
a new orthography, but a new grammar. Godlike- 
ness. Now the Apostle says, ‘Bodily exercise* — 
counting tiling, putting things back again, hanging 
them up, taking them down, rubbing, .scrubbing, 
lacerations ; he says, ‘ Now, dear friends, I have been 
watching you, hear me, “ Bodily exercise profiteth ” ’ — 
what does the New Testament say ? — ‘ profiteth 
little * ? No, no ; it does say that, but that is not 
right. ‘ Bodily exercise profiteth a little.’ See, there 
is something in it, it profiteth a little, it is a kind of 
Ixjginning, a kind of pledge and earnest ; but you 
mu.st go further, you have got a little profit, but 
godliness — the rising of God over the whole cha'acter, 
the brooding and throbbing of God in the whole soul 
— that makes men and guarantees heaven. 

II. False suppositions are vicious arguments ; false 
suppositions turn men away from the right point of 
view, from the right goal, and tortuie and confuse 
the mind. Have you got that idea ? The elders in 
Chinst know it well, but I want all the young souls, 
and groping, fumbling people, to get hold of that, 
and having got hold of it, keep it; it will serve vou 
in all your discussions, controvei'sies, and misunder- 
standings. 

Now shall I give you an instance or two of these 
false suppositions ? I will, if you plea.se. 

(1) A woman was crying, sobbing, looking round, 
and, seeing a man, was afraid ; and she, ‘ supposing 
him to be the gardener*. False suppositions in life 
again ; they meet you at every turn. Yet no gar- 
dener ever looked uuite like that. No. But I 
suppose he is the gardener. Well, what will you say 
to him? ‘Oh, Sir, if thou have borne Him hence, 
tell me where. They have taken away my Lord, and 
I know not where they have laid Him. Oh, Sir, if 
thou have borne Him hence, tell me where thou hast 
laid Him, and I will go to Him, and if He cannot 
speak to me, I will speak to Him.* Ah, there are 
always people who are seeking dead Chri.sts. Only 
paint tnem a Christ, and you have no idea how far 
they will travel to see the painting. They cannot 
imagine that the Christ of God is afive for evermore. 
Now you must get a right idea of life. Why, a man 
once said to us in my house, ‘ You know, the idea, the 
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bare idea, of worshipping the Virgin Mary, worship- 
ping a dead woman V ‘No/ said my wife, ‘the 
Virgin Mai*y is not dead.' Tliat is right — grand. 
Christ is not dead; Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are 
not dead. God is the Gh)d of the living, and not of the 
dead. You can get wrong by limiting and narrowing 
things, and supposing that thirty or forty or seventy 
years terminate a man's life. There is no dead Christ. 
When we seek Him, we must seek Him as a living 
Christ, and so seeking Him we shall find Him. 

(#) There comes another false supposition, which 
I have always thought very curious and preached 
about it twenty times or more. There was a great 
commotion on the hill-side, or in the city or elsewhere, 
and there was the usual comment upon it— ever since 
the days when Samuel was about to be born, ever 
since the day when Hannah did this — [silently moving 
the lips], ‘ You see Hannah, she is drunk, you see 
how it is, look at her lips *. And so they said on this 
occasion ‘ They are drunk And one said, ‘ No, no, 
these are not drunken, as ye suppose ' — the same word, 

‘ suppose * — ‘ seeing it is but the third hour of the 
day \ No, you must go deeper, you must find a larger 
and fuller explanation of tms ; this is nothing less 
than the Spirit of God working in its wonderful way. 
Now, believe that, and you will cover the whole 
ground. Oh, it is so easy to say people are drunk, it 
comes naturally to beautiful, innocent, guileless human 
nature. Oh, when shall we have the man that comes 
with broad interpretations, grand definitions, and 
that lifts up the occasion to its right level ? When 
will that man come? He will himself be counted 
drunk. Until the Church gets drunk in that way, 
that particular special way, the Church will make no 
impression upon the world. So long as the Church 
is one of a number of institutions, she will be respect- 
able, and she will have her little day and cease to be. 
She must be drunk, not with wine, wherein is excess, 
but be filled with the Spirit, and then she will 
come into close grips with the devil, and fling him 
to the dust and trample on him. Be earnest, be 
alive. 


III. Then what have we to do, preacher? I tell 
you what we have to do : you have got to cleanse the 
mind of all false suppositions. Now I must get into 
every comer of your mind, and get these suppositions 
out — out ! It is so difficult to get a supposition out ; 
a supposition is like a prejudice. No man ever leally 
got hold of a prejudice and pulled it and threw it into 
the fire. Now you must get rid of all these false 
suppositions. When you came into the Church what 
was your motive ? ‘ Well, of course, I have been very 

much disappointed, you know ; I thought that if I 
entered the Church in any of its communions, I should 
have peace and joy, and get rid of the enemy,' Oh, 
no ! he never was such an enemy as when you prayed 
your last, greatest prayer ; he hated you then. Some 
of the great Apostles have said, they that will live 
ffodly riiall suffer persecution, expect persecution. 
What persecution have I endured for Christ’s sake ? 
None ; I have worked on the sunny side of the wall ; 


my shame is reserved for the day of judgment — J oseph 
Pabker. 

Rsfbrunos. — VL 5. — Expositor (4th Series^ voL i p. 202. 

z Tim. vl 6, etc. 

In an age when fortunes are made, either by pleasing 
vast numbers of persons, and those for the most part 
half-taught and rude of habit, or else by pleasing tnose 
who haye amassed fortunes and nothing else — the 
pursuit of fortune is the ruin of art. I may be asked, 
what practical measures I would advocate to remedy 
this state of things, a state of things which seems but 
another illustration of the old saying — that ‘ the love 
of money is the root of all evil '. . . . The only true 
remedy is that contained in the Apostle’s words to 
Timothy : * They that will be rich fall into tempta- 
tion and a snare, and into many foolish and hurtful 
lusts, which drown men in destruction and perdition '. 
And it is as true for the artist or the poet to-day as 
it was for the divine and the disciple, as it was true 
for the Apostle's own son in the faith, whom he had 
left in Ephesus : ‘ But then, flee these things ; and 
follow after righteousness, godliness, faith, love, 
patience, meekness '. Men hear these words in 
church on Sunday, and for the next six days in the 
week they go to ’change and to their office, and con- 
tend for the turn of the market like hungry tigers at 
the hour of meal. ‘ They that will be rich fall into 
temptation and a snare, and into many foolish and 
hurtful lusts.' And no snai*e is so cunning as that 
spread for those that will be rich in fame and money 
by their skill in art. — F rederic Harrison, Realities 
and Ideals^ pp. 332 f. 

Reference. — VI. 6. — R. G. Soans, Sermam fortho Young, 
p. 30. 

I Tim. VI. 7. ^ 

* Constantine,’ says Dean Stanley {History of E ast- 
ern Gharchy vi.), ‘ usually preached on the general 
system of the Christian revelation ; the follies of 
paganism ; the unity and providence of God ; the 
scheme of redemption; the judgment; and then 
attacked fiercely the avarice and rapacity of the 
courtiers, who cheered lustily, but did nothing of 
what he had told them. On one occasion he caught 
hold of one of them and drawing on the gi onnd with his 
spear the figure of a man, said : “ In this space is 
contained all that you will caiTV with you after 
death".' 

I Tim. VI. 7-10. 

The way to visit a palace is to take your Testament 
and read the Epistles as you walk about. Never does 
the insignificance of all human splendours diminish 
to such a degree at such a time. — B. li. Haydon.- 

Reference. — VI. 8. — J. S. Boone, Sermons, p, 266. 

I Tim. VI. 9. 

Where you are, remember that you are in the veiy 
centre of the barbaric mercantile system of England, 
whose rule is, ‘They that make haste to be rich,’ 
instead of * piercing themselves through with many 
sorrows,* do their brat as wise and prudent citizens. 
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Remembei* that that is a lie ; and without offending 
any one (and the most solemn truths can be spoken 
without offence, for men in England are very kind- 
hearted and reasonable), tell them so, and fight against 
the sins of a commercial city. — K ingslky, to a Livtr- 
pool Clergyman. 

RamufOBi. — VI. 9. — Expontor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 24; 
ibid. (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 381. VI. 9, 10. — T. Barker, 
Plain Sermons, p. 26. VI. 9-11. — A. Jenkinsou, Christian 
}Vorld Pulpit, vol. liv. p. 166. VI. 10. — E. A. Bray, Sermons, 
vol. i. p. 262. R. C. Trench, Sermons New and Old, p. 60. 
VI. 12. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxvii. No. 2226. F. W. 
Farrar, ChrUiian World Pulpit, vol. liv, p, 306. D. W. 
Whittle, ibid. vol. Ivi. p. 264. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
xxxiil. No. 1946. C. Perren, Revival Sermons in Outline, p. 
248. T. F. Crosse, Sermons, p. 114. O. Bronson, Sermons, 
p. 246. J. H. Jowett, British Gongregationalist (New Series), 
No. 106, p. 122. VI. 12-14. — A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy Scripture — Timothy, p. 370. VI. 12-19. — Expositor (4th 
Series), vol. i. p. 203. VI. 13. — Ibid. vol. ii. p. 261 ; ibid. 
(6th Series), vol. vii. p, 218 ; ibid. (6th Series), vol. ix. p. 
267. VI. 14. — Ibid. (4th Series), vol. x. p. 109. VI. 16. 
— Ibid. vol. i. p. 34; ibid. vol. iii. p. 402. 

SPIRITUALITY AND CIVILISATION 
* God, who g^iveth us richly all things to enjoy.*— i Tim. vi. 17. 

In a time of abounding wealth, of leisure and oppor- 
tunity, of manifold luxury and fashion, novelty and 
pleasure, it is of the fii'st importance that we under- 
stand our relation to the opulent civilisation which 
marks our age. 

I. Let us then observe that the Christian life is a 
comprehensive and catholic life. The Christian is 
free to enter into all possible relations with the world : 
seeing everything, using everything, enjoying every- 
thing. It is not the genius of our spiritual faith to 
narrow the earthly life, but to make it as wide as 
possible. Some teachers maintain that it is the 
highest wisdom to nanow life as much as possible, to 
bi-ing into it as few things and interests as possible, 
to i*educe it to as few sensations as possible. I venture 
to say that this is exactly contrary to the genius of 
the Christian faith. The world is accustomed to 
regard spiritually minded men as specially narrow, as 
fanatically morbid and exclusive. Let us not be 
misunderstood. We are as broad as nature ; all her 

ipes are in our organ, all her strings are in our 
arp. 

II. But the catholic life can be idealised only through 
the limitations laid down in the context: ‘Charge 
them that are rich in this world, that they be not 
high-minded, nor trust in uncertain riches, but in the 
living God, who giveth us richly all things to enjoy ; 
that they do good, that they be rich in good works, 
ready to distribute, willing to communicate ; laying 
up in store for themselves a good foundation against 
the time to come, that they may hold on eternal 
life*. (1) Note how this applies to the physical 
Hfe. Nothing is more common than the notion that 
a spiritual faith does injustice to our animal nature, 
ana discoui-ages us in relation to the whole range of 
carnal pleasure. But in truth it is only through 


the discipline of our corporeal life, such a discipline as 
the text suggests, that we can enjoy the fulness of th« 
ossibilities of our physique. (2) Note how ths 
igher law applies to wealth, fashion, and luxury. 
Let us clearly and fully recognise the legitimacy of 
the affluence of the times. Let us not proscribe these 
things of taste and splendour, but insist that they 
shall be conditioned by godliness, righteousness, and 
disinterestedness. (8) Finally, a word as to the bear- 
ing of our text upon our intellectual, aesthetic, and 
sentimental life. Here, once again, we recognise that 
God ‘giveth us all things richly to enjoy *. 

But whilst Christianity sanctions this glowing and 
delightful univei-se, it insists upon the supremacy of 
the spiritual and ethical elements. — W. L. Watkin- 
soN, The Blind Spot, p. 135. . 

Repkrkncbb. — VI. 17 . — Expositor (6th Series), vol. ill. p. 
390. VI. 18, 19. — James Vaughan, Fifty Sernums (9th 
Series), p. 9. 

THE REALITY OF THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 
* The life which is life indeed.*— i Tim. vi. 19 (R.V.). 

In speaking of a life that is ‘ life indeed,* St. Paul 
implies that all life is not such, but that many live a 
false life. In the conviction of the Apostle, the true 
life, the life indeed, is the spiritual life. Can we, in 
this perplexing pilgrimage of life, distinguish between 
the true and the false ? Several tests wil I demonstrate 
the reality of the spiritual life 

I. The Persistence of the Spiritual Instinct. — De- 
spite the most frantic efforts we cannot rid ourselves 
of the consciousness of the spiritual universe. If our 
faith in the spiritual world were a mere hallucination, 
a perception without an object, it would of necessity 
ever become more attenuated and less influential. 
The scienti.st assures us of this.* Creatures never 
retain orgaits of any sort that are useless. The 
spiritual instinct is the most inveterate and influential 
of all our instincts. 

II. The Irrationality of Human Life without the 
Spiritual Idea. — If we are to regaid the universe as 
rational, and human life as serious and satisfactory, 
the spiritual idea is essential. There is no logic in 
life except we give it the larger interpretation ; it in 
a melancholy enigma, and only that, until we recog- 
nise its spiritual ideas and laws, its transcendent 
ideals and hopes. 

III. The Deep Satisfaction of those who Cherish 
the Spiritual Hope. — It lias been said by a cynical 
philosopher that man is simply a lucky bubble on the 
protoplasmic pot. But if he is nothing more than a 
bubble, blown by the breath of blind chance and 
pricked by the hand of blind death, he will steadily 
and reasonably refuse to believe that he is a ‘ lucky ' 
bubble. It 18 altogether another thing with the 
spiritual man. (1) We may affirm that in the truest 
sense the Ixird Jesus revealed to us the spiritual world. 
Christ, by flashing upon us the great vision of the 
Divine, the perfect and the etenial, awoke in us the 
latent spiritual instinct ; it is He who founded that 
active, passionate, fruitful, spirituality which created 
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the modem world, and in which lies the hope of the 
race. (2) In Christ alone do we find ability to live 
the spiritual life A Jewish legend affirms that if an 
angel spends seven days on the earth it becomes gross 
and opaque and loses the use of its wings. We all 
know the debasing power of the worldly environment. 
The heavenly virtue is our supreme salvation against 
the whole treacherous, debasing environment — W. 
L. Watkinson, The Bane and the Antidotey p. 67. 

Rkkehencbs. — VI. 19. — G. S. Barrett, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. HI 2. Spurg^eoii, SennonSy vol. xxxiii. 
No. 1940. VV. L. VVatkinson, Christian World Pulpity vol. 
xlviii. p. 214. H. K. Horton, The Hidden Oody p. 14A. 
W. L. VV'fitkinsoii, Christian World Pulpily vol. Iviii. p. 228. 
A. Maclaren, Expodtiotia of Holy Scripture — Timothyy p. 379. 

TIMOTHY’S LIFE AND MISSION 
* O Timothy, keep that which is committed to thy trust* — 

I Tim. VI. 20. 

Thk text comes to us in one of the Epistles written 
by St. Paul to his tried friend and companion Timothy, 
and what do we know about that apostolic man ? 

1. His Infancy. — He was the son, like the great St. 
Augustine, of a religious mother and a heathen father, 
and by the care of his mother, Eunice, he was trained 
from a child in the knowledge of ‘ the Holy Scriptures, 
which are able to make thee wise unto salvation 
through faith which is in Christ Jesus’. Now, St. 
Paul, of course, there is speaking of the Old Testa- 
ment, because the New Testament did not as yet ex- 
ist' It is a very familiar and a very chai mirig picture, 
that of Timothy at his mother’s knee learning his first 
lessons in the Book of Life. But we ought not to 
think only of the grace and the tenderness of this 
little vi^ette of an old-world family paity. See 
rather what it has to teach us. 

(cl) It ia the right and the duty of parents to instil 
into their children that fear of God which is the be- 
ginning of wisdom according to the dictates of their 
consciences. But there is another point and much 
more important. What Timothy read with his 
mother was the Old Testament Scriptures, and we sec 
what St. Paul says of those. 

(6) The ancient Hebrew Scriptures are able to 
make men wise unto salvation through faith in 
Christ Jesus. Through faith, the A{X)stTe says, and 
he means that in themselves they are not adequate 
because they were written long before the coming of 
the Gospel and to prepare the way of the Gospel, and 
that they are therefore inferior to the Gospel, just its 
the twilight of the dawning is inferior to the full 
splendour of the sun ; but if a man have faith, if the 
spirit of Christ Jesus is in his heart, if, therefore, he 
knows already Him towards Whom the Jews were 
being led through shadows and through symbols, then 


he can see the finger of God in every page. He can 
see that these old Scriptures are imperfect, and he 
can see where they are imperiect, and yet at the 
same time he can see how they are instinct with the 
growing light of God, while at the same time he 
blesses God for the fuller light in which he stands. 
Now is not that what St. Paul means, and does it not 
answer a great number of questions that are perpetu- 
ally asked, and that trouble men’s minds ? Look 
u|>on the Old Testament as the Gospel of the infancy, 
and you will find that many a peiplexity dies away 
quite of its own accord. 

If. Hts Ordination. — Timothy became the friend 
and the companion of St. Paul, and finally he was 
selected to be one of the great officers of the Church, 
or, os we say, he was ordained. It is important to 
recall the text which lei Is us about that fact to your 
memory. ‘ Neglect,’ the Apostle says, ‘ neglect not 
the gift that is in thee, which was given thee by pro- 
phesy, with the laying on of the hands of the presby- 
tery ’ ; and in another notable pa.ssage which we may 
couple with this — whether it refers to the same in- 
cident or to that later time when he was specially set 
in charge of the Church of Ephesus — St Paul says, 
‘ Wherefore I put thee in remembrance that thou stir 
up the gift of God, which is in thee by the putting on 
of my hands Well, there you have first of all the 
prophet, the inspired layman, the representative ot 
the Church whose voice was the voice of God, and 
through whom the Holy Ghost spoke, saying, * Separ- 
ate unto Me this man or that for the work of My 
ministry Prophecy, in the naiTower sense of the 
word at any rate, has ceased, but in the place of the 
prophets stand all good Christian people. It has 
always been their part, and should be more emphatic- 
ally and confessedly their part to bear their testi- 
mony. 

III. His Work, — The reason why Timothy was sent 
to Ephesus was that the Church there was torn by 
idle and profane questions. A question is idle when 
it cannot be answered, and therefore ought not to 
be asked, and it is profane when it causes strife in- 
stead of ministering to godliness, when it leads men to 
think more of their own devices and less of the sove- 
reign grace of God. There were many such questions 
in the primitive Church. Timothy was despatched 
to that scene of contention not to plunge joyously 
into the fray, but to preach tliat there is one Gm and 
one Mediator between God and man. In that simple 
Gospel St. Paul knew that there was grace and mercy 
and peace. 

RsPBaaNost. — VL 20. — G. Body, Christian World 
Tol. Iviii. p. 233. W. M. Sinclair, IhfficuUui of out Da% fb 
la VI. 20, 21.— JPaiponk?r (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 21. 
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Repbrencba. — L 1. — Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 203. 

I. 1-7. — A. Mdkc\&ren, Expositixms of Holy Scriptwre — Timothy, 

p. 1. 

* When I call to remembrance the unfeigned faith that is in 

thee, which dwelt first in thy grandmother Lois .'— 2 Tim. 

1. 5. 

St. Basil the Gi*eat owed his earliest religious edu- 
cation to his grandmother Macrina, who brought him 
up with his brothei-s, and formed them upon the 
doctrine of the great Origenist and saint of Pontus, 
Gregory Thaumaturgus. Canon Travers Smith wrote 
in his Life of St Basil :■ — 

* Macrina had not only been taught by the best 
Christian instmctors, but had herself with her husband 
suffered for the faith. In the persecutions of Maximin 
she and her family were driven from their home and 
forced with a few companions to take refuge in a 
forest among the mountains of Pontus, where they 
spent nearly seven years, and were wont to attribute 
to the special interposition of (jod the supplies of 
food by which they were maintained at a distance 
from all civilisation. 

* It must not be supposed that the charge of Basil’s 
childhood thus committed to his grandmother indi- 
cated any deficiency in love or piety on the part of 
his mother. Her name was Emmelia, and Gregory 
describes her as fitly matched with her husband. 
They had* ten children. Of the five sons three be- 
©ime bishops — Basil, Gregory of Nyssa, and Peter of 
Se baste.’ 

Referengks. — I. 6. — J. Keble, Sermons for Septuagesima 
to Ash Wednesday, p. 323. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xviii. No. 
1080. 

A CALL TO CHRISTIAN COURAGE 

* God hath not g^ven ui the spirit of fear ; but of power, and 

of love, and of a sound mind.’— 2 Tim. i. 7. 

Here we have the true Spirit of a Christian set forth 
in three p.articulars, and each of these is an antidote 
to timidity, 

I. God has given us the Spirit of power. Herein 
lies our fitness for whatsoever form our witness-beai’- 
ing ought to take. The consciousness of inward 
strength removes all fear. It is said, ‘T'he world 
belongs to those who have courage ’ ; then the saints 
ought to possess it, and it is because of their cowardice, 
if they do not. 

II. God has given us the Spirit of love. Thus 
He has brought us into sympatlw and fellowship 
with Himself, for God is love. If conscience make 
cowards of us all, a good conscience should make us 
fearless. 

HI. God has given us the Spirit of a sound 
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mind. As opposed to the madness and folly of sin, 
religion is a return to the true reewon, sound judg- 
ment, and light action. (1) A sound mind is a mind 
evenly balanced. (2) A sound mind is candid, open 
to all the truth and eager to gather it from all 
quartet’s. (3) A sound mind controls the life, and 
thus ensures true Christian temperance. (4) A sound 
mind gains, often quite imperceptibly, a great in- 
fluence over other minds. — C. O. Eldridoe, The 
Preachers Magazine, vol. vi. p. 81. 

2 Tim. I. 7. 

The last words written by Lady Dilke, which close 
her Book of the Spiritual Life, run thus : ‘ To their 
solemn music, the fateful years unroll the great chart 
in which we may trace the hidden mysteries of the 
days, and behold those foreshadowings of things to 
come towards which we know ourselves to be carried 
by inevitable steps — not gladly, indeed, but with 
that full and determined consent with which the 
brave accept unflinchingly the fulfilment of law and 
fate. “ For God hath not given us the Spirit of fear ; 
but of power, and of love, and of a sound mind.” ’ 

References. — I. 7. — E B. Maurice, Sermons, vol. vi, p. 
93. Expositor (Hth Series), vol. xi. p. 204. 1. 8. — J. Balaes, 

Sermons, p. 168. 

2 Tim. I. 9. 

What needs admitting, or rather proclaiming, by 
agnostics who would be just is, that the Chnstian 
doctrine has a power of cultivating and developing 
saintliness which has had no equal in any other creed 
or philosophy. — J. CarrKB Mobison, in The Service 
of Man (ch. vii.). 

References. — I. 9. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xii. No. 703. 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 33. 

THE PROMISE OF LIFE 

Life and immortality broujght to light through the Goepel.’— 

2 Tim. I. zo. 

I PRESUME most of you either own or have seen a 
print of Millet’s picture, ‘ L’ Angelas,’ which represents 
a French peasant and his wife resting momentarily 
from their work in the field to join in prayer at the 
sound of the vesper bell, and some of you may 
know the exquisite use to which the late Henry 
Drummond put this picture in his address on work 
and love and worship. I shall take these thi'ee 
elements of life — though there is a fourth at which 
the picture hints but faintly, and of which Drummond 
said nothing — ^the element of suffering. And I shall 
try to remind you how, under a Christian interpreta- 
tion, these drive our minds toward the life tnat is 
life indeed. 

I. liCt us look first at work, which for most of ut 



Ver. 10. 
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means three-quarters of our life, the returning toil of 
each new day, much of it sordid and monotonous ; 
can it possibly be made to speak to us of the eternal 
life? 

Work, when it is Christianly interpreted, drives 
our minds toward the thought of the life essentially 
continuous with this, while in its accidents different 
It is this thought that is the climax of St PauPs 
reason in his 1‘amous resurrection chapter, 1 Cor. xv., 
for after his triumphant hymn of praise because of 
our victory over death, he brings the whole argument 
to a climax in reminding us that it is now worth 
while our working if our work be in line with God’s 
work, tor our work here leads into life beyond, 

‘ wherefore, my beloved brethren, be ye stedfiist, im- 
movable always, abounding in the work of the Lord ; 
for as much as ye know that your labour is not in 
vain in the Loitl ’ — i,e. such work as you do here show 
forth God must have its crown of fulfilment in the 
land where His glory specially rests. 

II. It is in the attachment of heart to heart that 
men have found the most powerful presage of immor- 
tality, and poets in all ages have with almost frenzied 
certitude proclaimed their conviction that love is 
stronger than death. Where love is, God is; and 
where God is, life must ever be. If our love be 
drawn from Christ’s there mav be sacu'ifice before it, 
but never separation. For if our love be baptised 
into the spirit of Christ, it is taken up into His life 
and cannot die. This is not subjective conviction : 
this is not mysticism, this is New Testament doctrine, 
the very essence and foundation of the last writings 
of St John, the final interpreter to us in point of 
time of the incaniation of Jesus Christ our Lord. 

III, It is, however, only when we pass to worship 
that the promise of eternal life becomes irresistible. 
Ft)r consider what worship is. Worship is a reciprocal 
movement between the human spiiit and God ; it 
consists, that is to say, of our upward aspirations and 
God’s stooping responses. Woi-ship is friendship 
between God and man ; but think for a moment what 
it means tor the Eternal God to enter into friendly 
relations with any one. His friendships are not 
capricious, but partake of His own eternal nature; 
in other words, they endow those who are the subjects 
of this friendship with His own immortality. 

Now consider how Jesus Christ inter|)reted and 
transfigured this experience of woi*ship ; through Him 
it becomes possessed of certain characteristics that 
emphasise the certitude of the etenial life ; for ex- 
ample, it becomes through Him a life of filial 
intimacy ; and sonship cames with it the promise 
of home. Our filial aspirations, as has been said, are 
the earliest part of us ; thei-e is a sequence of thought 
which it is almost impossible to escape in the sentences : 

* Now are we the sons of God,’ and * It doth not yet 
appear what we shall be As we experience it here, 
the adoption of sons involves the certain hope of a 
home-coming to God. 

Work, love, worship — these, then, Christianly 
understood, are promises, of eternal life. 
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IV. And what of suffering ? Without its Christian 
interpretation it is but an emphasis on life’s transi- 
ency. When we suffer, it is all that binds us to the 
physical, that is, that comes to the front of our 
thoughts — the pains and disabilities of the body, pro- 
spect of dissolution and bereavement 

As sufferers we are the subject of change, and so 
Buddha read the fact of suffering ; it was to him one 
of the facts that pointed to the desirability of escape 
from the terrors of self-conscious life. So fai* from 
contviiiing within itself any promise of immortality, 
it was one of the facts that made him long for the 
cessation of consciousness and of desire. But Christ 
has transformed all that. He interpreted suffering 
and so moulded the sufferers who believe in Him that 
often it is Christian sufferei's for whom the veil is 
worn the thinnest between this life and the life that 
is to be, so that they become preachers of the land of 
far distances, and bring the etemal order within our 
view. It is, of course, Christ’s own sufferings that 
have thus suffused all other pain with the heavenly 
glow ; it is in Him that suffering supremely bears the 
promise and potency of immortality. — G. A. Johnston 
Ross, Christian World Pulpit^ vol. lxxvii. p. 257. 

2 Tim. 1. 10. 

‘I MYSELF,* says Thomas Boston in his Memoirs^ 

‘ have been several times, on this occasion, taking 
a view of death ; and I have found that faith in God 
through Chidst makes another world not quite 
strange.’ 

Refehknoks. — I. 10. — Eynon Davies, Sermons by Welsh- 
men, p. 327. The Recordy vol. xxvii. p. 766. E. Bertier, 
Sermons in Paris, p. 230. J. C. M. Bellow, Sermons, vol. i. 
p. 361. J. H. Holford, Memorial Sermons, p. 37. T. Bloney, 
Kimfs Weigh- House Chapel Sermons, p. 41. Expositor (6th 
Series), vol. v. p. 389. 

DOCTRINE AND LIFE 
‘ I know Whom I have believed.*— a Tim. i. la. 

I. The Importance of Right Doctrine. — The most 
living Christian experience, if it is to be better than 
unauthorised, un verifiable fancy or feeling, is in its 
essence connected with revealeci doctrine. Without 
that warrant, the warmest emotions about God, or 
Christ, may have no solidity of fact beneath them. 
Not that every believer must, or can, enter into the 
same fulness of doctrinal truth. But some doctrine 
the little believing child must have, and the old be- 
lieving cottager who cannot read. To know Whom 
they trust they must know about Him ; they must 
know something of the doctrine of the Son of God. 
We may carry our advocacy of the claims of doctrine 
too far, but our present risk is the very opposite. 
It is to regard persons more than truths, teachers 
than teaching. It is to make moral earnestness the 
first thing and the last It is to look for the glory 
of God somewhei-e else than in the face of Jesus 
Christ, as that face is seen in the mirror of the Word, 
in the light of the Spirit I plead, then, for the 
supreme importance of sound and solid doctrine, of 
clear views, of what is revealed about Chiist — 
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(a) His person and His work 

(h) His sacrificial blood. 

(c) His indwelling life. 

(d) His intercession above. 

II. We Turn to the Necessity, the Bliss, of a 
Personal Acquaintance with thq Livins: Lord Jesus 
Christ. — We have looked awhile on what some may 
call the bones* of doctrine, but which are in 
fact the vertebrae of the backbone of life. But now 
we look again at St PauTs words, and we embrace 
the blessedness of a personal knowledge of — not it, 
but Him. If we would live, if our Christianity is 
not to be a synonym for barren mental speculation, 
or somewhat commonplace philanthropy, or mei'^ly 
carnal contentiousness, or, worst of all, a cloak for a 
life of entire and complacent selfishness, then we 
must know Him and abide in Him. Among the 
doctrines of the faith is this, that if I know all 
mysteries, and have not holy love, I am nothing ; 
and that, on the other hand, Christ can dwell in my 
heart by faith, by the work of the strengthening 
Spirit Who shall describe the happiness of direct 
personal acquaintance with Him, as it were behind 
(not without) all thinking, and all work, which 
thought and work He yet can fill and can use ? It 
is the reality of realities. 

(a) In it the most advanced and instructed 
believer, and the most timid beginner in the life of 
faith, alike have part and lot. 

(b) It gives wings of light to the highest musings 
and most accurate studies of the l)elieving theoloffian. 

(c) It warms and sweetens the arduous tasks of 
the believing toiler for the souls and bodies and 
homes of men. 

(d) It smiles on the dying bed of the little child, 
and refuses to fall oiit of the aged mind, which drops 
everything else in its palsy. 

A few years ago, in India, died a little native boy, 
of twelve years old. Almost unawares he had learned 
the doctrine, and had found the Lord, Too weak 
to converse, almost too weak apj)arently to think, he 
twice over, at the last, folded his skeleton hands, and 
slowly repeated tho.se unfathomable words, ‘ The Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Ix)rd Jesus Christ ’. 

THE ASSURED KNOWLEDGE OF THE PER- 
SONAL SAVIOUR 
•I know Him.’— a Tim. i. la (R,V.). 

L This Knowledge is Personal in its Object. — 
Evidently the Apostle intended to emphasise the 
actual personality of the Object of his faith. Christi- 
anity IS not creed, not document, not church, not 
Sacrament; Christiani^ is Christ, Christ is Christi- 
anity. But you ask, * is it possible for me to know 
Christ in this positive manner ? He is no longer on 
earth. How, then, may I know Him?* Probably 
the Apostle Paul had never seen Christ in the flesh ; 
he haa seen Him in vision only. True knowledge of 
persons is never obtained through the organs of out- 
ward sense. (1) Paul knew Christ through the organ 
of faith. The margin reads, * I know Him whom 


I have trusted *. (2) By iove. Paul gave his heart 

to Christ It is the lover always who knows. (3) 
By obedience. As Robei*t8on long ago remarked : 
‘Obedience is an organ of spiritual knowledge*. He 
who will do the will of God shall know. (4) By 
suffering. Evermore there is a knowledge of Christ 
sweeter, deeper, more blessed than all other which 
comes to the believer when he suffers with Christ 
and for Christ 

II. This Knowledge Inspires at once a Noble 
Character and Life. — As the generations pass the 
character of the Apostle Paul shines out with ever- 
increasing glory. The secret of that wonderful char- 
acter was, according to his own testimony, his faith 
in Jesus Christ Thus to know Christ in this positive 
manner, to wrap the roots of the heart around Him, 
to draw the sap of life from Him, is to have life cut 
off* from all that is sordid, earthly, and selfish, and 
transfigured with the glory of the Lord. 

HI. This Knowledge Inspires Calmness In Trial 
and Confidence in Death. — Amid the shocks of 
temporal disaster, or when fierce fires of persecution 
bum around us — or when cruel wrongs oppress the 
soul, or when the heart is wrung with parting pangs, 
and we have to kiss cold lips, and hid the long good- 
bye ; or whtrn fell diseases smite us low, and blot 
out all the hope of life — we are kept in perfect peace 
if only we know Him. When we come to the mystery 
of death, the only thing which will give us calmness 
and confidence is the assured knowleage of Him who 
is evermore the Resurrection and the Life. — J. Tolk- 
FREE i*ARR, The White Life^ p. 69. 

3 Tim. u 13. 

If you have had trials, sickness, and the approach of 
death, the alienation of friends, poverty at the heels, 
and have not felt your soul turn round upon these 

S things and spurn them under — ^you must be veiy 
rently made from me, and, I earnestly believe, 
from the majority of men. — R. L. Stevenson. 

Refbrenchs. — I. 12. — SpurReoD, Sermons, vol. v. No. 271. 
J. Stalker, Ghrietian World Pulpit, vol. Ivi. p. 171. 8. H. 
Fleming, Fifteen Minute Sermons for the People, p. 194 . 
Spurgeon, vol. xvi. No. 908, John Watson, Chru» 

tiiin World Pulpit, vol. lix. p. 299. T. A. Cox, Penny PulpU^ 
No. 1484, p. 9. W. M. Sinclair, Difficulties of our Day, p. 
158. H. P. Liddon, Sermons on Some Words of St. Paul, p. 
276. J. D. Jones, Elims of Life, p. 220. John Watson, 
Inepiraiim of our Faith, p. 214. W. H, Brookfield, Sermons, 
p. A. W. Hutton, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixx. p. 
328. Expositor (4th Series), vol. x. p. 190. A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scripture — Timothy, p. 16. 

THE TWO TRUSTS 

• 1 am perraaded that He b able to keep that which I have 
committed unto Him. That good thing which was 
committed unto thee keep by the Holy Ghost which 
dwelleth in os.’— 3 Tim. i. i3, 14. 

You will observe that these two sayings are in one 
point identical. They express the one gi'eat thought 
of the Christian life, in'' its twofold aspect — the 
thought of Christ’s faithfulness to us, and of our 
answering fidelity to Him. In both there is the idea 
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of a weighty and solemn trust — of something that 
has unspeakable value committed to the keeping of 
another, left under his watchful guard, which he is 
pledged to defend at all cost. Let me set it briefly 
oefore you : Christ’s loving demand that we shall 
keep that which He has committed to us ; our joyous 
certainty that He will guard for evermoi-e that which 
we have committed to Him. 

I. First, let us think of what He has entrusted to 
us. Paul calls it that good or that beautiful thing ; 
and we say in brief that it is twofold — the name of 
Jesus and the faith of Jesus. (1) He has left His 
pure, undefiled name in our keeping. When the 
crusader went ofl‘ to the holy war, he left some sworn 
friend to fill his place — to do what he would have 
done, to shield those whom he would have defended, 
and especially to answer all slanders that were uttered 
against the absent one, and maintain unsullied his 
pure reputation. In some such way the great Master 
nas left us in charge. The whole Church is made 
responsible for the honour of her Loi*d, and every 
single disciple shares in the sacred trust. (2) He 
has committed to us what we call ' The Faith,* the 
body of truth and doctrine which He gave as His 
message from the Father, and which constitutes the 
heritage of the Church — ‘the faith,’ to quote the 
saying which is often misused, but which we are never 
weary of repeating, ‘ the faitli once for all delivered 
to the Saints *. And how are we to keep it ? To keep 
the faith is to live it We cannot be fairly said to 
hold any doctrine until we make it a part of our every- 
day life. 

II. And now I speak of the other side of the Chns- 
tian life, of that which relates to our trust in the 
King’s promise, and of His pledge to keep that which 
we have committed unto Him. There are certain 
things which we can do. We can defend the faith, 
we can maintain the honour of His name, we can pre- 
serve our own lives unspotted from the world. But 
then there remains a large province of things which 
enter into our deepest life, over which we have no 

C ower whatever, which we can but leave with blind, 
elpless, childlike trust in His loving, mighty hands.' 
There is the future of the Church. ’Ihere is our own 
and its results, its rewai’ds. Then, further, there is 
our own immortality. And, finally, there are our 
beautiful affections, the friendships which we have 
cultivated with so much care and cherished with such 
aixlent solicitude, which we have woven about our 
souls until they have become an inseparable part of 
our souls. Let us keep our trust, and be assured that 
He will keep His. — J. G. Gbeenhough, The Gross in 
Modem Life, p. 178. 


Rbferbncbs. — I. 12-14. — Spurgeon, Sermom^ vol. xxxii. 
No. 1913. I. 13. — A. H. Sayce, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. Iviii. p. 241. Spurgeon, Sermon$, vol. ii. No. 79. R. W, 
Hiley, A Yoof'i SermorUy vol. iii. p. 314. Expositor (6th 
Senes), vol. vi. p. 386. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture — Timothy y p. 26. I. 13, 14. —G. Body, Christian 
World PulpUy vol. IviU. p. 233. I. 14. —H. S. Holland, 
ihid, vol. lix. p. 380. 


A FRIEND IN NEED 

* The Lord give mercy unto the house of Onesipbonis ; for he 
oft refreshed me, and was not ashamed of my chain.' — a 
Tim. 1. i6. 

This letter, many scholars think, may have been 
penned on the very eve of the great Apostle’s death. 
We seem to have a premonition of the end in that 
brave verse of the fourth chapter: ‘I have fought 
the good fight, I have finished the course, I have 
kept I he faith ’. Our text, therefore, has in it some- 
thing of the peculiar weight and intensity that oft- 
times characterise parting words of the dying. St. 
Paul was never prone to indiscriminate praise or 
blame. He had greater matters in hand than the 
strewing of compliments even upon his coadjutors in 
the proclamation of the Christian Gospel. Hence 
we may assume that the singularly cordial words he 
speaks of Onesiphorus are the product of deep and 
manly feeling. 

Onesiphorus means bringer of help ; so that in 
this instance at least name and nature coincide ; for 
it was the promptness and the richness of the help 
he brought that went to Paul’s heart. 

1. First, then, consider Onesiphorus in the rdle of 
a Christian friend. One of the qualities in him 
which these vei*ses specially underline is, you wiU 
note, the consistency of his helpfulness. 

(1) Two features, I imagine, in Onesiphorus’ cor» 
duct at Rome touclied St. Paul with peculiar grati- 
tude. In the fir.'.t place, he took pains to help hi.-? 
friend. ‘ He sought me out very diligently, and 
found me.’ 

The main thing required to make us helpful is not 
sentiment, but action. 

(2) Then besides that, Onesiphorus was not ashamed 
of Paul ; and that memory the Apostle treasured 
with a rare depth of gratitude. Evidently he was 
used to having people ashamed of him. It was all 
part of being a Christian. But to treat him .so never 
crossed the other’s mind. To know St. Paul was the 
pride of Onesiphorus’ life. So far from being iishamed 
or afraid to be seen in his cell, I have no doubt he 

S rew positively elated over his success in finding 
im. 

II. Note secondly, how much this kindness meant 
to Paul, No one had ever lived more completely 
human than the Apostle to the Gentiles. The desire 
for friendship became at times with him almost a 
physical craving. It is not to be imagined that he 
always lived upon the heights, on the blue altitudes, 
for example, to which he seal’s in Colossians or Ephe- 
sians. No ; there were hours of loneliness and sorrow, 
when in his dejection he would have given all he had 
for the voice of a loved friend, and a look from his 
kindly eyes. So think of the shock of pleasure that 
came to the solitary captive when one day his cell- 
door swung back, and in strode this trusty henchman, 
all the way from Asia. A friend in need is a friend 
indeed. 

III. Lastly, note how St Paul repaid ike other^^ 
kindness. In one word, he prayed for him ; he took 
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Vv. 1, 8, 4. 


2 TIMOTHY II 


Ver. 8, 


his name in love to the throne of God ; and this is 
the best recompense any of us can make for sympathy 
or help. Says a saint of the seventeenth centurjr, 
writing to an acquaintance who lived by habit m 
fellowship with God : ‘ When you have the King’s 
ear, remember me ’ ; and surely each of us has at least 
one friend firom whom we also might beg this kind- 
ness. — H. R. Mackintosh, Life on OodCe Plan^ p. 73. 

RaFuuiroa. — I. 18,— Expositor (6th Series), voL vL p. 
388 . 

THE CHRISTIAN SOLDIER 

*Thon therefore, mj eon, be strong^ in the grace that is in 
Christ Jesua . . . Thou therefore endure hardness, as a 
good soldier of Tesus Christ. No man that warreth 
entang^eth himself with the affairs of this life ; that he 
please Him Who hath chosen him to be a soldier.'— 

2 Tim. II. I, 3. 4. 

Sr. Paul’s admiration of soldiers, and his choice of a 
soldier to be the type of one who belongs to Jesus 
Christ, the Lamb of God, meek and gentle — all this 
is quite easily explained, and has been very often 
explained, but nevertheless it ought to challenge 
much more attention and thought than we usually 
give it. When St. Paul says, ‘ My son, endure hard- 
ness as a ^ood soldier of Jesus Christ,’ it seems to us 
a commonplace ; but we have to consider what the 
word meant when St Paul uttered it. What are the 

a ualities of the soldier that we ought to be able to 
low in our religion, in our penitence, and in our 
gratitude to our Saviour ? 

I. St Paul loved soldiers, and owed much to them ; 
and, seeing their frank and brave carriage, he says. 
This also is what the Christian is to be : let him be 
the good soldier of Christ, and keep himself from all 
entanglements of civil life, the ordinaiy affahs of this 
life, which he must use but not be used bv, in order 
that he may give satisfaction to Him Who has 
chosen him to be, not His dai-ling, but His soldier. 

II. What has the soldier, then (side by side, no 
doubt, with many faults like other men, with special 
faults belonging to his condition), which is purely 
grod ? St. Paul would point us to two things. 
Discipline and Endurance. He is a man of discipline, 
who has taken, in the Roman phrase, a sacrament, or 
oath. He has chosen his side and has his Master. 
It is that which our dear Lord Himself praises in the 
first centurion of the Gospel (St Matt viii.). He 
knew his master and his place ; he knew the great 
principles of authority, which, whether one exercises 
it or subjects oneself to it, depends upon something 
deeper still — fidelity. It is not a mere pride which 
brings hearts down by the leverberation of its claim, 
it is not an influence which sways a crowd by its 
attiaction ; it is a reference to something lying behind, 
it is a claim upon a past acoiunt, it rests upon some- 
thing agreed upon beforehand. The soldier, as 
disciplined, knows his master, and is servant because 
he knows to whom he has committed himself 

III. And we Christians need that lesson very much. 
There are Christians who all their life long are wonder- 
ing on which side they shall stand, and who ai*e ever 
learning and never coming to the knowledge of the 


truth. Let us pray our Captain, our Loid and 
Saviour, that we may not fall into the awfiil curae of 
those who deny Him, their Master, who shrink back 
from a yoke which is no voluntary yoke, because it 
forms part of that great compact which is all our 
salvation. If Christ saves us He commands us ; if 
Christ pardons us He claims us. Discipline , o bedience , 
fidelity , a clear recognition of the Masterhood under 
which we serve, are wrought in and with the most 
secret, the most delicate, the most tender hopes of 
the penitent : if we hope that our team will not be in 
vain we must see that our minds are set firm ; if we 
hope that our penitence will not be rejected we must 
see that our feet walk along the path traced for us by 
Jesus, Who is not only our Saviour, but our Lord. 
Ijei us know our own side, let us grasp the great faith 
and go forward, that we may prove the strength of 
Him Who hath chosen us to be His soldiers. 

IV. But I long to say a word abgut the hardness, 
the endurance, of the military life. That also is a 
lesson to us as a nation and a Chui-ch. In the nation 
there is a perilous seeking after softness, pleasure, 
satisfaction, ease, a longing to avoid what is hard ; I 
speak not of luxury, I speak not of eating and drink- 
ing, of ‘ lying soft and rolling swift ’ : those are mere 
specks upon the stream of our life. I s}ieak of that 
general and widespread longing to avoid all that is 
unpleasant, to avoid the word that costs us or our 
neighbour pain, to avoid Jdie manly course when we 
are in an awkward situation, to replace the Christian 
ideal of suffering and conflict by another ideal of mere 
release from bodily pain, of an earthly and passing 
peace of mind, of a health and bodily development 
which subjects all other interests to its own. That is 
what we must indeed recoil from, lest we be found, 
searching aftei* what is soft, to have lost our Saviour. 
The man who w tQ^ing ;tq^find a soft pla ce i nj:he 
wi^d^ifl^jneyer find^ pjLel^ gll^^ TfTT from 

those given up to id^ureTandll^^ for what they 
call happiness, that we hear woids which come near 
to rebellion against God Himself when they have 
met with one of the common troubles of life. They 
see endless losses in losses which are indeed real, but 
in which braver souls find encouragement Fighting 
people find the world tolerable and joyful ; it is those 
who recognise it as a battle who are optimists. The 
soft theory means a bitter heart, and the bold accept- 
ance of God’s tall to arms meairs a heart at peace, 
knowing peace under the banner of a King at war. 


Rbfkbbnob. — II. 2. — Archbishop Benson, Living TKsology^ 
p. 109. 

a Tim. ii. 3. 


A DEPBB88INO and difllcult passage has prefaced eveij 
newpage I have turned in life. — C hablotte Bbonte, 
in villette, 

2 Tim. il 3* 


Gabibaldi told his Sicilian volunteers : * Men who 
follow me must learn to live without food, and to 
fight without ammunition ’. 

RavsEBNOBs. — II. 8. — Spurgeon, SsrmonSy vol. zyL No 
938. R. Primrose, Christian World Pulpit^ vol. xlvi. p. 27. 
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C. Perren, Revival Sermons in Oubliney p. 308. H. P. Liddon, 
Sermons Preached on Special Occasions, p. 342. S. Spink, 
Penny Pulpily No. 1689, p. 651, J, Atipinall, PaHeh Sermons 
(2nd Series), p. 182. Expositor (6th Series), vol, vii. p. 459. 
II. 4. — A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — Timothy, 
p. 46. II. 6. — J. Martineaii, Endeavours After the Christian 
Life (2iid Series), p. 62. Expositor (6th Series), voU x. p. 
240. II. 8. — Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. xxviii. No. 1663. Ex- 
positor (6th Series), vol. iii. p. 460 ; ibid. vol. ix. p. 13. II. 
9. — Basil Wilberforce, Christian World Pulpit^ vol. li. 
p. 81 ; ihid, vol. li. p. 294. Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. 
xxxiii. No. 1998. W, T.' Davison, Christian World 
Pulpily vol. Iv. p. 262. J. A. Alexander, The Gospel of Jesus 
Christy p. 499. Expositor (4it\i Series), vol. viii. pp. 116, 116. 
II. 10. — Ihid, vol. i. p. 34. II. 12. — Bishop Gore, Chris- 
tian W orld Pulpily vol. xlvii. p. 263. W. J. Knox Little, 
Christian World Pulpily vol. li. p. 278. Spurgeon, Sermonsy 
vol. X. No. 647. 

‘ He abideth faithful.* — 2 Tiii. ii. 13. 

Among the cavaliers who fought at Edgehill was Sir 
Jacob Astley, whose prayer and charge, says Dr. 
Stoughton, were (characteristic of the bluff piety of 
the best of his class. *0 Lord, ITiou knowest how 
busy I must be this clay. If I forget Thee do not 
forget me. March on, boys ! * 

References.— II. 13.— G. Bellett, Parochial SermonSy p. 
32. Spurgeon, SermonSy vol. xxv. No. 1463. A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scripture — Timoih/yy p. 68. 

2 Tim, II, 14-16. 

I BKMBMBEE no discussion on religion in which re- 
ligion was not a sufferer by it. — L andor. 

THE WORKMAN AND HIS OVERSEER 

‘ Study to shew thyself approved unto God, a workman that 
aeedeth not to be ashamed. —2 Tim. ii. 15. 

'These words that you might write anywhere : 
on the bishop's palcu^e, on the magistrate’s bench, on 
the king’s thi-one, on the editor’s office, on the factory 
door, on the gardener's spade, on the maid-servant's 
broom, on the schoolboy's satchel. 

I. Grod expects us all to be workmen. Our Lord 
Jc‘sus has told us that God Himself has never ceased 
to work from the beginning, and His will is that we 
should all be co-workers with Him. Chidstianity is 
a divine workshop, and all who seek for admittance 
at its door must come with their loins girded for 
service. Christ expects every man to do his duty, 
and duty means hard, honest work of some kind. 
Our religion tells us all that labour and not pleasure 
should form the main substance of life, and that man- 
hood loses all its dignity if it does not play a work- 
man's pai-t in the world. Everywhere the Christian 
idea is guining ground, that rank and nobility are 
determined by service ; that there can be no great- 
ness in indolence, but that there is something great 
in all honest work. 

II. We are t(^ do our work and live our lives as 
under the eyes of the Great Overseer, remembering 
that we are seen of Him whom we cannot see, and 
that each day's work is submitted to His inspection. 
That is what the Apostle means by * Study to show 
thyself approved unto God '. For it is not likely that 


we shall do our work well without an overseer. It is 
well for all of us that our brother-men take account 
of our doings. That is good, but there is something 
better. For if we recognise no judges of our work, 
and no overseer except our fellow-men, we lose the 
highest motives, and the most constant spur. 

III. We are to work and live in such a way that 
we shall not be ashamed of oui^elves. I know it is a 
hard task. It is all but impossible for a man to live 
and work in such a manner that he is never ashamed 
of himself. One of the noblest men I ever knew, the 
Hon. Baptist Noel as he was called, who had given 
up family prospects and position for conscience and 
Christ’s sake, said tremblingly, just as he was dying, 
to some one who whispered to him, ‘You will soon 
see Jesus,' ‘ Yes ; I shall be very glad, but very much 
ashamed '. There is no escape rrom that with the 
best of us. But we can endeavour by the help of God 
to make each day’s shame less, and to stand before 
God at last with something that will bear thinking 
of as well as much that we would thankfullv forget. 
— «J. G. Greenhough, The Cross and the Dice-Box, 
p. 99. 

References. — II. 16 . — G. Lester, Preacher's Magazine, 
vol. X. p. 369. Spuri^eon, SermonSy vol. xxi. No. 1217. J. 
Baldwin Brown, Aids to the Development of the Divine Lifsy No. 
xi. Expositor (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 69. 

THE LAW OF MORAL ENVIRONMENT 

* Shun profane babblings : for they will proceed further in un 

godliness, and their word will eat spread) as doth a 

gangrene.'— 2 Tim. ii. 17 (R.V.). 

One subject suggested by the text is the deep social 
and religious truth of the influence of environment. 
Timothy is asked to shun, and to do what he can to 
make (>there shun the evil doctrine and ungodly life 
of their environment, which have crept into the 
Church also. It is because the Apostle realises the 
tremendous power of environment that he warns with 
such impressive solemnity. He knew that a little 
leaven leaveneth tlie whole lump. 

I. We usually take an outside and surface view of 
what enviionment means. We think of it as our out- 
ward surrounciings, conditions of work, and conditions 
of home life. But the law of environment is a far 
subtler thing than all that, and cuts much deeper 
into our lives. After all is said about material con- 
ditions, it has to be remembered that the chief 
environment of a human life does not consist of things 
but of persons. There is a moral and spiritual 
climate as well as a physical. The people make the 
homes and the workshops and the towns, which have 
such influence over our lives. 

II. When we think of it, we see that all the per- 
manent influences of life come from persona Home 
is not the walls where furniture is stored, but the 
place where others exercise their weird influence over 
ua The real environment, the mighty forces that 
play upon life and mould character, are thus spiritual ; 
and this is where we have power over our environ- 
ment We can submit to what is evil in that en- 
vironment, or we can shun it 
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2 TIMOTHY II., Ill 


Ver. 4. 


III. In all human intercourse influence permeates 
ceaselessly the whole circle from centre to circumfer- 
ence — your influence on others, their influence on you. 
It is not a plea for a hermit life, but a plea for 
serious consideration of the conditions of social life. 
The consideration should be twofold, the sense of 
vour duty towards others, the sense of a necessaiy 
duty towards yourself in this matter. — Hugh Black, 
Edxnhurgh Sermons^ p. 118. 

RaPERBNCEi. — II. 17. — Bishop Magee, Sermom cU Bath^ p. 
124. II. 18. — Expositor (0th Series), vol. v. p. 468 ; Md, 
(7th Series), vol. vi. p. 151. 

THE FOUNDATION OP QOD 

* Nevertheless the foundation of God standeth sure, havine 
this seal, The Lord knoweth them that are His. And, 
let everyone that nameth the name of Christ depart from 
iniquity. But in a great house there are not only vessels 
of gold and of silver, but also of wood and of earth, and 
some to honour, and some to dishonour. If a man there- 
fore purge himself from these, he shall be a vessel unto 
honour, sanctified, and meet for the Master's use, and pre- 
pared unto every good work .’— 2 Tim. ir. 19 - 21 . 

You will remember that the closing pages of the Bible 
are made ghmous with a vision of the New Jerusalem, 
that is, a vision of the perfected Christian Church, 
and that that vision was seen by St. John from the 
heights of a great mountain. I am never surprised 
to hear that men see womlerful things from the heights 
of the mountains. Are you not surprised, however, 
to find that a similar vision appeared to St. Paul, 
when he was in his prison-house at Rome ? In that 
narrow, dark prison lie looked out and saw God's great 
house— tlie New Jerusalem, the perfected Christian 
Church. The eye sees what it brings the power to 
see. I want us to see the vision that ap|ieared, then, 
to St Paul. 

I. And, fii'st of all, I want us to gather the im- 

[ U'ession that was produced upon St. Paul when he 
ooked upon the great house of the Lord. When St 
Paul looked upon the house of the Lord he said it 
was a great house, and had been built by a mighty 
workman ; that it had stood steadfast in the midst of 
all the turmoils of time, and that is the impression 
that ought to be produced upon us when we gaze upon 
the Christian Church. 

II. I want you to pass upward and look upon these 
inscriptions: (1) ‘The Lord knoweth them that are 
His \ 'Fhere are a gieat many people to whom God 
says that, to whom you never say that And one of 
the greatest surprises will be to find so many people 
in heaven that we never expected to meet. (2) ‘ Let 
everyone that nameth the name of Christ depart from 
iniquity.' Let us have great sympathy with doubt, 
and hesitation, and becloudment of mind, but a very 
stern voice for all iniquity. We must have a pure 
Church. 

III. But now we must get inside. Go into the 
banqueting hall. Lo6k ! See ! It is ready for the 
King. The vessels of silver and gold as they stand 
upon the festal table seem to suggest one question to 
me. It is : How may I be a vessel of honour in the 
house of the Lord ? I’aul says : ‘ If a man, therefore. 


purge himself from these he shall be a vessel unto 
honour And it is supposed that the reference there 
is to such men as Hymenaeus and Philetus. We have 
light upon the character of one of these men who 
troubled the Em*ly Church. He made * shipwreck of 
faith and of a good conscience '. If you want to be a 
vessel of honour in the house of God, get very near 
to your Master. — J. S. Simon, Christian World Pul- 
pit, voL Lxxiii. p. 198. 

Kbperenoes. — II. 19. — T. Jones, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. lii. p. 408. C. D. Bell, Th$ Name Above Every Name, p. 
67. Spur^^eon, Sermons, vol. xxj*. No. 1854. J. BowHtead, 
Practical Sermons, vol. ii. p. 99. Expositor (6th Series), vol. 
X. p. 368. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — 
Timothy, p. 68. II. 20. — Ibid, (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 39; 
ibid, (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 276. II. 20, 21.— Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xxiii. No. 13^. A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy Scripture — Timothy, p. 77. II. 26. — Expositor (4th 
Series), vol. vi. p. 22. III. 1. — T. Arnold, The Interpretation 
of Scripture, p. ^5. Expositor (6th Series), vol. v. p. 468. 

* Unthankful .' — 2 Tim. hi. 2 . 

Ingratitude is always a form of weakness. I have 
never known men of ability to be ungrateful. — 
Gokt’HK. 

THE USE AND ABUSE OF PLEASURE 

* Lovers of pleasure more than lovers of God.’ — 2 Tim. hi. 

I SUPPOSE we should say, taking a general view of 
humanity, that while man has to work, and work is 
essential, man also needs pleasure and recreation. 
But then this recreation or pleasure will depend very 
much upon two things for its beneficent results : first, 
the kind of pleasure, and secondly, the degree in 
which we indulge in it. We may all have too much 
of a good thing ; we may all indulge in that which is 
advei-se to our advantage. 

I. There are different kinds of pleasure, and a man 
may abuse pleasure in two ways. If you would judge 
jdeasiire, you must judge it from the standpoints of 
degree and kind. (1) If a man gives up too much 
time to pleasure, you know what happens ; it weakens 
his moral fibres; it introduces a aisinclination for 
work ; it impairs his power and capacity for useful- 
ness. (2) Tne wholesomeness of pleasure will dej>end 
upon the character of the pleasure itself. There are 
some pleasures which are unwholesome ; there are 
some pleasures which are wholesome. I take it that 
that pleasure which takes the form merely of frivolity 
at least does the man no good ; and by doing the 
man no good, that frivolous pleasure does him harm, 
for it makes no demand upon the mind, no demand 
upon the heart, no demand upon the spiritual 
energies. Theti there are pleasures which are dis- 
tinctly harmful, and as such are to be avoided, (a) 
There are the pleasures of over-eating and over-drink- 
ing. (6) But there are worse pleasures — pleasures of 
self-indulgence, pleasures of distinct immomlity, which 
degrade a man and bring him to the animal state, 
(c) And there are pleasures, which turn upon money 
. — the chink of money. 

II. What, then, is pleasure for? Pleasure is in- 
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tended for recreation — ^the recreating of the man. 
4.nd, mark you, there ai’e splendid, wholesome re- 
creations in the world. But pleasure, like everything 
else, may be used and may be abused ; and it is a law 
of our higher nature that we must be for ever making 
rhoica 

III. Now, what is the attitude of Christ towards 
pleajsure ? There never was a more natural teacher 
than Jesus Christ ; there never was a more natural 
life than the life of Jesus Christ. The Master never 
would say : ‘ 'Furn your back upon pleasure as an evil 
thing,* but He would say: ‘Judge your pleasui*es; 
judge them from the standpoint of your moral eleva- 
tion, your moral characters, and the work you have 
to do for men and for God *. — Bishop BoYD-CARPEKfEE, 
Christian World Pulpit^ vol. lxxiii. p. 216. 

‘ Lovers of pleasure more than lovers of God.‘--a Ti>r in. 4 . 

His guide was not duty ; it was not even ambition ; 
but his guide was self ; it was ease and amusement 
and lust. The cup of pleasure was filled deep for 
him, and he grasped it with both hands. But pleasure 
is not happiness. There is no happiness for him who 
lives ana dies without beliefs, without enthusiasm, 
and without love. — Osmund Airy, Charles //, p. 416. 

• High-minded.*— a Tim. hi. 4 . 

Most men seem rather inclined to confess the want 
of vii’tue than of importance. — Da. Johnson. 

RnFHRENOES. — III. 4. — W. Brock, Midswmmer Morning 
Sermons, p. 146. HI. 6 . — F. C. Spurr, Christum World Pul- 
pU, vol. li. p. 86 . Spurgeorit Sermons, vol. xxxv. No. 2088. 
A. Maclaren, Ezjxmlions of Holy Scripture — Timothy, p. 86. 
III. 6 . — Expositor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 367. III. 8 . — Ibid, 
vol. i. p. 202 , III. 10 . — Ibid', ( 6 th Series), vol. 1. p. 337. 
III. 10-12. — Ibid, (4th Series), vol. viii. p. 16. III. 11. — 
Ibid, ( 6 th Series), vol. x. p. 274. 

THE EVOLUTION OF EVIL 

* But evil men and impostors shall wax worse and worse, de- 
ceiving and being deceived.’— 2 Tim. hi. 13. 

Let us consider, first, the law of evolution in regaixl 
to several aspects of evil ; and, secondly, the principle 
on which this evolution depends. 

1. The Evolution of Evil. — (1) The evolution of 
evil in relation to faith. The development of error 
is the matter inimedifi^tely before the Apostle in this 
lace; he is speaking of those who go from one 
eresy to another. Men begin by questioning the 
gi'eat articles of their creed ; they commence the pro- 
cess in no specially offensive temper, they seem only 
to obey the necessity and follow the methods of an 
independent mind. Graduallj^, like as when a moth 
fretteth a garment, the criticism becomes more an- 
tagonistic and destructive, until ere long the critic 
finds himself renouncing all the great inspiring articles 
of his faith ; what began in an apparently laudable 
inquiry into the truth of religion ends in universal 
scepticism. Are we, then, to be afraid of testing our 
belief, afraid of a life of intelligence, knowledge, re- 
flection? We ought to turn with scorn from any 
such ignoble intellectual surrender. The point of the 


Apostle’s admonition is, we must take care in what 
spirit we begin and prosecute our criticism. (2) ITie 
evolution of evil in relation to character. Evil pos- 
sesses wonderful capabilities of expansion, multiplica- 
tion, transformation, transmigration, exaggeration. 
Notice specially three points in the susceptibility to 
development and increase, (a) One evil contains 
within itself the possibilities of all evil. (6) The mild- 
est form of evil contains within itself the possibility 
of the most extreme evil, (c) The development of 
evil is peculiarly rapid. (3) The evolution of evil in 
relation to destiny. Men in this life often go a long 
way in the development of evil ; they become dead 
to truth, to decency, to hope. But we have no rea- 
son to suppose that this dc'generation ends hera 
Revelation fixes no limit to the evolution of good. 
But at the same time revelation fixes no limit to the 
evolution of evil. It propounds the awful doctrine 
of a ‘ Ixittomless pit,’ which in the language of our 
day, signifies unarrested, limitless degradation. 

IL The Principle on which the Evolution of Evil 
Proceeds. — ‘ Deceiving and being dcct ived.’ Man may 
be made worse as well as better by association. 

III. The Lessens Suggested by our Theme. — (1) 
Avoid the beginnings of evil. (2) Cultivate purity 
of heai*t. (3) Loyally keep the social law. — W. L. 
Watkinson, The Tran-nfigured Sackcloth, p. 111. 

Rbpbrencgs. — lU. 14. — H. D. M. Spence, Voices and 
Silenxe8,pp. 81, 97. HI. 14, 16. — Archbishop Temple, Chris* 
tian World Pulpit, vol. Ixi. p. 262. III. 14-17. — 11. F, 
Horton, Christian World Puljnt, vol. liii. p. 241. W, H. 
Griffith Thomas, Mundedey Conference Report, 1910, p, 287. 
III. 16. — W. F. Shaw, Sermon Sketches for the Christian Year, 
p. 4. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxi. No. 1806. J. tF, Blunt, 
Plain Sermons (3rd Series), p. 243. \V, M. Sinclair, Words 

from St. Pauls, p. 164. Bishop Ryle, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xlvii. p. 309. S. Pearson, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
Iv. p. 218. A. Maclaren, The Wearied Christ, p. 191. R. F. 
Horton, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ivii. p. 276. Expositor 
(6th Series), vol. v. p. 66. ill. 16. — W, M. Sincl tir, Christ 
and Our Times, p. 49. F, W”. Farrar, Everyday Chridinn Life, 
p. 143. C. Perren, Sermon Outlines, p. 202. C. Gutch, Ser- 
mons, p. 214. Expositor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 253 ; ibid, 
vol. viii. p. 468; ibid, vol. x. 260. III. 16, 17. — D. M. Ross, 
Cht'isiian World Pulpit, vol. Iv. p. 27. C. Peiren, Sermon 
Outlines, p. 331. T. G. Bonnoy, Sermons on Some of the Ques- 
tions of the Dwy, p. 34. Page Roberts, Church Family News- 
paper, vol. xiil. p. 970 . Expositor (6th Series), vol. viij. p. 111. 

THE MAN OF GOD 

*The man of God .’— 2 Tim. hi. 17 . 

Let us look at the detached sentence — ‘the man of 
God’. There are some men well known to us, it 
may be, with whose name we never would think of 
associating the uarne of God. They are the miracles, 
they are the outstanding wonders and monsters of 
history. I say there are men well known to us with 
whom we coul I not associate the name of God, we 
should be conscious of a revulsion ; nay, we might go 
further still and consider in cool roason that to asso- 
ciate the name of God with some men, or some men 
with the name of God, would be a kind of profane 
comedy. 
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Are not ail men men of God P In one sense, the 
lowest, aie not all men men of God ? Yes, in the 
Divine |)urpose. Then why does not the Divine 
puipose effect itself, establish itself in a great fact? 
Because so mysterious is human nature that a man 
can say No to God. 

If any man be in Christ Jesus he is a new creature ; 
he started from a new point, he passed through a 
new Eden, he is on a new and higher road, he is on 
the road to the true manhood. O thou drooping and 
half-despairing soul, the door of mercy stands open, 
and on it is written in red flame and as it were in 
red blood struggling with the flame, Jesus Christ, the 
true Man, the God-Man, the saving Man. 

I. Who is this man of God ? It is the man who 
has been born again. God met him in a far country, 
in a wild, wild land, known for hunger and desolateness 
arid misery ; and God made grc'at pro|X)8als to him 
in the name of Jesus Christ, told him that he might 
return from the land of desolation into the land of 
plenteousness and long nightless summer. We have 
all to be lx)m again. Man was made in Genesis, he 
is born in the Gospel. Before, he had but a kind of 
foothold on the earth out of which he was raised, 
but now in Christ Jesus he is a soul held of God, and 
ill Him he lives and moves and has his being. 

II. And who is this man of God? The man 
whose supreme thought is God Himself, who longs to 

c (Tod with the eyes of faith and love. He misses 
(rod if He be gone but for an hour. We know 
what this is in the house. The individual makes the 
house, the one person makes the other persons toler- 
Mble. There are people who if they were to go out 
ot the house would take everything with them. 
Whenever I see a little toddling child on the streets, 
I say, sometimes loudly : * If that little two-feet-long 
thing were not to go home to-night, nobody else 
would go But does the house depend on that little 
toddling creatui-e? It does. Of course the father 
mb' mother will say : ‘ Baby has not come home, but 
she will turn up in the morning ; if she is not close at 
hand she is safe in the police-station, so we will lie 
down and get what sleep we can, and we shall see 
her in the morning*. Is it so? Answer! It is 
thus that some people miss God. ‘ Why standest 
Thou afar off', O God ? * ‘ Oh if I knew where I might 

find Him ! * Hear that voice — lonely, hollow, crying 
voice, appealing as it were to the very wind, that the 
soul so lonely might be taken into the presence of 
the Father. A soul thus yeaniing may be well 
entitled to be described as a * man of God *. 

III. Who is this man of God? He would take 
supreme delif^ht in the service of God. It is no 
burden to him ; everything else is comparatively 
burdensome ; he is a truly religious man. There are 
many religions that are not religious ; there is man^ 
a sermon that is not religioua Religiousness is 
a peculiar quality of thinking, a special and incom- 
municable quality of desire ; true religion or religious- 
ness is — we can find no better name for it, we have 
searched all the vocabularies — prayer, a living cry to 


a living God. — Joseph Parker, City Temple Pvl- 
pit, vol. VI. p. 10. 

2 Tim. IV. a. 

Observe, he puts longsuffering before doctrine, and- 
that because nothing except patience answers with 
those who are hard to win. Patience enables us to 
possess not only our own souls but those of others 
also. — S t. Francis de Sales. 

2 Tim. IV. a. 

In the ninth chapter of The Saints* EverlasU 
ing Rest, Baxter observes that * we are commanded 
to “ exhort one another daily,*’ and “ with all long- 
suffering** (2 Tim. IV. 2), The fire is not always 
brought out of the flint at one stroke ; nor men’s 
affections kindled at the first exhortation ; and if they 
were, yet if they be not followed, they will soon grow 
cold again. ... If you reprove a sin, cease not till 
the sinner promise you to leave it, and avoid the 
occasioiy; of it. If you are exhorting to a duty, 
urge for a pmmise to set upon it presently.* 

Referbngis. — IV. 3. — H. D. M. Spence, Voices and Silencsa, 
p. 33. 

ST. LUKE THE EVANGELIST 

* Be thou sober in all things, suffer hardship, do the work of 
an Evangelist, fulfil thy ministry.’ — 2 Tim. iv. 5 (R.V.). 

Here Hi*e four distinct thoughts. They are thoughts 
of St. Paul the friend of St. Luke, whom we com- 
memorate to-day, and they foi m the opening words 
of the Epistle for this day. They are nearly his last 
thoughts. He was nearing the end ; he was forsaken 
by his friends — * Only Luke,* he wrote in this chapter, 
‘is with me*. Each thought comes straight and 
warm from one of the largest hearts ever given to 
man. Further, each is not only a thought but a 
charge — a charge countersigned, we cannot doubt it, 
by the sign-manual of the Divine Master Himself. 

1. Sobriety In all Things. — ‘Be thou sober* Be 
temperate, calm, collected. Keep your heart warm, 
but your head cool. To each matter that comes to 
be dealt with, whether to cheer or to trouble, give its 
due proportion, neither more nor less. Do not let 
the heat, the headiness, the wild outcries of others 
make you lose your own balance. Be on the alert 
against surprises. Be on the watch alike against your 
own drowsiness and against the midnight assaults of 
othere, and in all that calls for judgment, counsel, 
doctrine, action, ‘keep a temperate brain*. What- 
ever others may be, ‘ Be thou sober *. 

If. Suffer Hardship. — Clearly the word had a 
special force for St. Paul and for those whom St 
Paul sent forth to battle. In our day it has a special 
force for some of the clergy, not least those whose 
work lies in foreign lands, and whose dangers are not 
only dangers of the soul, but also of the TOdy. We 
cannot hear the name of China, we can scarcely hear 
the name of India, or Uganda, or Nyassa, without 
being reminded that to ‘suffer haixlship,* even in the 
most literal sense, may at any time be<^me the lot— 
shall we not say the glorious privilege ? — ‘ before they 
taste of death, or even in the hour of death itself, of* 
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some of those devoted brothers who are representing 
us in the mission field. But, apart from this, there 
is surely a meaning for us all, clergy alike and laity, 
in this emphatic word, which might well be the motto 
of a great life — ‘Suffer hardship*. In every human 
life, and at many stages of each life, there is always, 
seen or unseen, some eventful ‘ paning of the ways *. 
There is the level, smooth path of ease, and there is 
the steep rough path of difficulty ; the path of ‘ least 
resistance* and the path of tienchant daring; the 
path of tactful — if you will, kindly — compromise and 
the path, always oi outspoken resolve, sometimes of 
outspoken leadership. No man who weighs his words, 
and knows something of the complications of modem 
life, can doubt that again and again the easier path 
will be also the path of wisdom and of charity. But 
there are a hunared voices always ready to advise the 
softness of compromise. There is not always leady 
a voice to recall the old soldierly word of commandf, 
‘Suffer hardship*, lliere are times when the sterner 
voice is tmly the present voice of God, ‘ Suffer hard- 
ship *. Speak out. Say the word that must offend. 
Be content to be for a season misunderstood, miscon- 
strued, misliked, and even denounced, if by any means 
you may gain a hearing for some eternal truth of God 
which in your heart and intellect you know to be 
vital. 

III. The Work of an Evangelist. — I sometimes 
think that this part of our ministry, which should 
surely be the most delightful, is the one which in 
practice we clergy find the hardest Judge us, but 
nidge us generously, by the history of nineteen 
nundred years. What is the character which we 
have made for ourselves ? Are we outwardly spoken 
of, are we inwardly thought of, as bringers of ‘good 
news * ? Do men single out this as one of the 
services for which they thank us ? Do they expect 
from us some thought, some word, some comment, 
on what is passing in human souls, or on the words 
of Christ in Scripture, or on the works of God in 
Nature — something which will brighten their homes, 
add to their sense of being happy, and breathe the 
freshness of what is known both to poetry and to 
religion as ‘ newness of life * ? We can hardly put 
the question without a seeming touch of self-accusing 
irony. And yet, if we know anything of the history 
of the Christian Church ; if we have followed the life 
of any of her first-rate evangelists ; if we have ob- 
served how men and women hung on the lips of any 
of the greater thinkers and preachers and writers — 
whether Fathei-s, or Bishops, or monks, or friars, or 
Reformers, or translators of the Bible, or scholars 
and teachei-s in Universities, or missionaries at home 
like Whitefield and the Wesleys, or missionaries 
abroad like Boniface, or Xavier, or Duff, or Swartz, 
or Marsden, or the two Selwyns, or Patteson, or 
Whipple, or Mackay, or Hannington — if, I say, we 
have noted the ^11 which these men cast over those 
to whom they offered their message, it was, we must 
all admit, because they were felt to be bringing ‘good 
news *. They had something fresh to tell about God 


and about the Saviour, and about the Eternal in- 
dwelling Spirit, and about the brotherhood of the 
Christian society, and about man’s life and man’s 
death. They had something to say which made for 
gladness of heart, which left the burden of life brighter, 
which threw over it the rainbow of hope, which was 
the breaking of some yoke, and was the unveiler and 
herald of some ‘ power from on high *. — H. M. BmxKR, 

Rrfkrbncbb. — IV. 5. — W. H. M. H. Aitken, Christian 
Wor^d Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 261. W. G. Rutherford, Ths 
Key Cj Knowledge, p. 142. W. J. Adauia, Christian JVorld 
Pulpit, vol. Ixi. p. 268. IV. 6, 6. — G. Trevor, Types and ths 
Antitype, p. 263. 

THE BACKWATER OP LIFE 

•The time of my departure is come .’— 2 Tim. iv. 6. 

Paul knew that his work was done. How does this 
man, the servant of Jesus Christ, bear himself in these 
closing days? With what thoughts of the friends 
about him, of the years that lie behind, of the few 
fleeting days that still remain, and above all, of the 
great Beyond that is now so near to him ? It is a 
testing day in a man’s life when he comes to know 
what he has long secretly feared, that the prizes he 
has coveted and toiled for are not for him. that al- 
ready he has done the best he is capable of, and that 
henceforth his influence will be within less and ever- 
lessening circles. Perhaps there is nothing that some 
of us so much dread as the coming of the days where- 
of we shall say that we have no pleasure in them. 
May it not help us if we listen to the last words of 
the Apostle Paul ? 

I. And in the first place, mark the Apostle*s quiet 
confidence and joy. ‘Youth,’ some one has said, ‘ is 
a blunder, manhood a struggle, old age a regret.’ 
Paul might have called his youth a blunder, and his 
manhood a struggle, but his old age a regret — no ! 
a thousand times not Long ago it had been his 
desire that he might finish his coui’se with joy ; and 
now his prayer is being answered. 

II. The Apostle’s life-convictions remain with 
him still in unshaken strength. Nor are the old in- 
terests of his life dead and gone from him. He gives 
manifold directions to Timothy: ‘Tlie clothes that 
I left at Troas with Carpus bring when thou comest, 
and the books, especially the parchments ’. 

III. Very beautiful also is Paul’s attitude towards 
those who were near him in these last days. There 
is, too, if I mistake not, a new note of tenderness in 
Paul’s voice 

IV. Need I say Paul did not fear to die? Paul 
welcomed death because he saw beyond death. ‘ There 
is the Mainstream,* writes Mr. James Pavn, ‘ the Hack- 
water and the Weir, and there ends the River of Life.* 
What is after that he does not know ; with him it 
is from death to dark. But with Paul it is from 
death to day. To Paul death was but as ‘the lifting 
of a latch ’ ; to us, nerhafw, who are young and strong, 
‘the thought of death is teirible, liaving such hold 
on life’. Hut if our work is done, if we are in the 
backwater and the end is near, God grant that in 
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deepening peace and with ever-growing tenderness 
we may do the things that remain, till the soft 
mellow light of evening fade into that last darkness 
that brings the swift dawn of the eternal day 1 — G. 
Jackson, Table Talk of Jesus, p. 239. 

Rjiferkncss. — IV. G. — Spurgeon, Sermona, vol. xvii. No. 
989. C. Perren, Revival Sermons in Outline^ p, 191. IV. 

6, 7. — H. Woodcock, Sermon Outlines (Ist Series), p. 219. IV. 
6-8. — J. W. Boulding, Sermons, p. 163. A. Maclaren, Ex~ 
posUions of Holy Scripture — Timothy, p. 100. 

a Txii. IV. 7 . 

I MAY not boast with the Apostle that I have fought 
a good fight, but I can say that I have fought a hard 
one. For be my success small or great, it has been 
won without wilful wrong of a single human being 
and without inner compromise or other form of self 
aba.sement. — James Lane Allen, in The Choir In- 
visible, 

Rekbrbncks.— IV. 7 . — G. Dawes Hicks, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. Ivii. p. 40. J. G. Greenhough, ihid. vol. xlix. p. 
202 ; ihid. The Cross in Modem Life, p. 219. K. J. VVardell, 
Preacher's Magazine, vol. xviii. p. 178. Expositor (6th Series), 
vol. i. p. 144; ibid. (7th Series), vol. vi. |». 370. 

THE CHRISTIAN LIFE : A FIGHT, A RACE, A 
TRUST 

^ I have fought the good fight, I have finished the course, 1 
have kept the faith ; henceforth there is laid up for me the 
crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous 
Judge, shall give me at that day. ’—2 Tim. iv. 7, 8. 

I. Fiest of all, Paul says, Christian life and Christian 
service are a conflict, a battle. ‘ I have fought.* 
Any conception of the Christian life that leaves out 
this side of it is a soft, inadequate and misleading 
conception. There is no Christian life apart from 
conflict. Paul says that it is not only a fight but it 
is the good fight No sight is fairer than that of 
the man making war on the base within and the base 
without, fighting with self, sin, the devil, and the 
world, and in God’s strength overcoming. 

II. The second metaphor, ‘ I have finished my 
course*. When Paul says here, ‘ I have finished my 
course,* he does not mean the sands of life have run 
out, but I have run along the appointed track. He 
means. I have fulfilled the Divine destiny. Henry 
Drummond said, ‘God has a will concerning a man’s 
character, and then He has a will concerning a man’s 
career ’. Find out God’s will for you and go straight 
on whatever comes. 

III. Now the last metaphor, ‘ I have kept the 

faith The Christian life is a great entrustraent, a 
great stewardship. Your Christian life begins in 
your trusting Jesus. But that is only half. The 
other half is that Christ is trusting you. Supposing 
we are true soldiers of Christ, what is the end ? Not 
death. There is ‘a crown of righteousness'. — 
Charles Brown, The Preach^r^s Magazine, vol. xvii, 
p. 439. / 

Rifbrbnoes. — IV. 7, 8. — J. H. Holford, Memorial Ser- 
mons, p, 192. J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in SackvilU 
College Chapel, vol. iii. p. 416. H. Woodcock, Sermon Outlines 
<l«t Seriefl), p. 225. K. B, Woodward, Selected Sermons, p, 
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42. Bishop Bethell, Sermons, voL 11. pp. 1, 16. F. B. Wood- 
ward, Sermons (Ist Series), p. 190. 

THE LOVE OP CHRIST'S APPEARING 

* And not to me only, but nnto all them alio that love Hla ap- 
pearing.*— a Tim. IV. 8 . 

Do you notice where St. Paul places a ‘ love ’ of the 
Second Advent ? He was writing as ‘ Paul, the aged,* 
with his owii ‘ crown of righteousness ' now full in 
view. But th.it does not at all prevent him keeping 
his eye upon the coining of Christ And I conceive 
that however close death may be to a man, the right 
point of contemplation is still the Advent. There 
aie four attitudes of mind in which we may stand 
respecting the ‘ a[)pearing * of Christ. Bv far the 
worst is ‘ indifference * ; and that indifference may be 
either the dulness of ignorance, or the apathy or the 
deadness of the moral feelings. The next state is, 
‘fear*. There is always something very good when 
there is ‘fear*. It requires faith to ‘ fear \ Hut 
above ‘ fear ’ is ‘ hope ‘ Hope ’ is expectation with 
desire : knowledge enough to be able to antieipa^^e 
and grace enough to be able to wish it. And nere 
the ladder is generally cut off* ; but God carries it one 
step higher — ‘ love ‘ Love ’ is as much above ‘ hope ’ 
as ‘ hof>e ’ is above ‘ fear * — for ‘hope ’ may be selfish, 

‘ love * cannot be ; ‘ hope * may be for what a person 
gives, ‘love ’ must be for the person himself There- 
fore a man might deceive himself, by thinking all 
was right in his soul, liecauso he ‘ hoped ’ for the 
Second Advent ; but he might, after all, be set upon 
the pageant, and the rest, and the reward. But to 
the individual that ‘loves’ it, there must he some- 
thing infinitely dear in it ; and that one dear thing 
is the Lord Jesus Christ 

The ‘ love of Christ’s appearing * is not a simple 
idea, but one composed of many parts. I would 
separate four, which four at least go to make it. 

L Manifestation of the Saints. — The moment of 
the manifestation of Christ will be the moment of 
the manifestation of all His followers. Then, per- 
haps, for the first time, in their united strength and 
beauty — declared and exhibited, and vindicated, and 
admired, in the presence of the universe. And, oh, 
what a subject or ‘ love ’ is there I Some we shall see 
selecting and individualising us, as they come, with 
the well-remembered glances of their loving smiles. 
But all sunny in their sacred sweetness and their 
joyous comeliness. Never be afraid to ‘ love ’ the 
saints too much. Some speak as if to ‘ love * ( *hrist 
were one thing, but to ‘ love * the saints were another 
thing ; and they almost place them in rivalry ! But 
the saints are Christ. Tney are His mystical body, 
without which Christ Himself is not perfect 

II. The Manifestation of Christ's Kingdom. — An- 
other part of the ‘appearing’ — very pleasant and 
very lovable to eveiy Christian — will be the exhibi- 
tion that will then be made of the kingdom and the 
glory of Jesus. If you are a child of God, every day 
it is a very happy thought to you, that Christ gains 
some honour. If you yourselves get a victory — ever 
so little a one — over some sin — if fou make the very 
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smallest attainment in some grace — ^you would like 
to feel, ‘ This pleases Christ This magnifies Christ 
Not I, He is higher/ And if you chance any day to 
hear of or see any advance of the empire of God's 
truth the very fact has drawn out the deepest feelings 
of your heart Only think what it will be to look 
all around, as far as the eye can stretch, and all is 
His ! ‘ On His head are many crowns I ' His sceptre 
supreme over a willing world ! Every creature at 
His feet I To behold that Saviour — your Saviour — 
everything to all — and still not a whit the less yours. 
He everything to you ; and you everything to Him ! 

III. l^e Manifestation of Christ. — But there is 
another thing after which you are always panting. I 
mean the image of Christ upon your soul. * Why 
am I not more like Him ? ’ But now you stand be- 
fore Him, in His unveiled perfections, and you are 
like Him, for you * see ^im as He is ! ' And if ‘ His 
appearing ' is to appear in you, is not that cause to 
love Him ? It is difficult fo’' any who have not 
known quiet hours of holy meditation to realise what 
it will be to see Him — ‘Whom having not seen, they 
love *. » 

RisrKnRNoss. — IV, 8. — A. Coote, Twelve Sermons^ p. 99. 
D. C. A. Agnew, The SouVs Biuine^s and Prospects, p. 30. Ex- 
podtor (4th Series), vol. ix. p. 4 ; ibid. vol. x. p. 109 ; ibid. 
(Sth Series), vol. vii. p. 278. IV. 9, 10. — J. M. Neale, Ser- 
mons for the Feast Da/ys in the Christian Year, p. 309. 

DEMAS 

* Demaa forsook me, having loved this present world.’— 

2 Tim. IV. 10. 

Among all the portraits of the New Testament there 
is none more arresting, moie solemn in its suggestive- 
ness, more eloauent in its appeal, than this of llemas. 

‘ Demas foisook me, having loved this present age.' 
These words were written by the Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles in circumstances of trials and loneliness. Almost 
certainly they are among the last woids that he wrote 
or dictated. He was in prison, expecting the end. 
The words almost immediately preceding tho.'^e of my 
text reveal this fact: ‘I am already being offered, 
and the time of my departure is come *. 

Paul was alone, save for the companionship of I.,uke, 
waiting the final act : Crescens away, Titus away, 
I'imothy away, and Mark away. But they were all | 
away upon the business of the King, and even though 
he missed them he thought of them with gladness 
There was one whose absence filled his heart with 
sorrow : ‘ Demas foi'sook me,' not on the King’s busi- 
ness, but ‘ having loved the present age '. Now, We 
have seen Demas before. At the close of the Colos- 
sian letter, a letter of the first imprisonment in all 
probability, Paul wrote, ‘ Luke, the beloved physician, 
and Dernas salute you'. There was a time, then, 
when Demas was by the side of Paul, in company 
with Luke, ministering to him in the need of the 
hour. At the close of his letter to Philemon he re- 
ferred to him as a fellow- worker. But now he had 
to write, * Demas forsook me, having loved the present | 

^ That in a sentence is the story of a spiritual { 

rauiL 


tragedy. A man who had been in closest fellowship 
with tne Apostle, both in ministry and in suffering, 
had left him. 

I. No man who has once known our Lord Christ, 
and been in fcdlowship with Him, immediately fbr- 
sakes Him. The devil never wins such a man by 
frontal attack. There is always an insidious flank 
movement upon Man-soul ere Man-soul is captured. 
There is always heart-backsliding before there is 
dfc^nite and open backsliding. I take up my news- 
paper one day, and I see that which, alas ! the news- 
paper is all too ready to publish, that some minister 
or prominent Christian worker has been ari'ested for 
fraud, or has fallen into vulgar sin ; and I know that 
preceding that open fall such minister or worker has 
been drifting. Always first the subtle, insidious force, 
alluring the soul ; always next definite choice, deci- 
sion, a volitional yielding to the alluring force ; then 
some day, inexorably, suddenly, Demas has gone, and 
the world finds out that which God knew long 
before. 

Let us consider these things a little more fully for 
our warning. The alluring forces. It is a very 
noticeable fact that this text is constantly misquoted : 
‘Demas forsook me, having loved this present evii 
world The word ‘ evil ' was not used by the Apostle. 
Why is it that it is so constantly used in quotation ? 
Is it not because there is a subconscious sense that it 
is so insufficient to say, ‘ having loved this present 
age' ; that there is nothing to oe afraid of in ‘this 
present age ’ ; that there must have been some quality 
of evil in the age, seducing Demas, ere he could be 
lured from his loyalty to Clirist ? Now, as a matter 
of fact, when we introduce the word ‘evil,’ we rob the 
text of its keenest edge. The sharpness of the sword 
is in the adjective, rather than in the substantive : 

‘ Demas foi-sook me, having loved this present age '. 

How did the age allure Demas ? First, by the en- 
ticement of its neaniess ; secondly, by the enticement 
of its method ; and finally, by the enticement of its 
gifts. 

II. This love that took Demas away was that of 
deliberate choice. If we would really undeistand the 
meaning of the solemn warning, let us bik(‘ t he word 
of Paul when Demas was yet with him, and helping 
him. He wrote to the Colossians, ‘ Set your affec- 
tion, your mind, on the things that are above In 
this high and holy mystery of the spiritual life let no, 
man say that he cannot help what he loves. Ueligion 
is of the will. Set your affection upon the things 
that are above — that is the great woixl, and it is a 
command. Demas set bis affection deliberately upon 
the present ; came to some hour of ciisLs in which he 
said, I have liecn comparing these things, and I have 
come to the deliberate conclusion that I will take no 
risk on an uncertain eternity. I will make sure of 
the thing that is right fiere, under iny e^s. 

Following that deliberate decision Demas went 
from Paul. He left the prison, he left the diffi- 
culties ; he went fi'om fellowship with the little band 
of souls who still loved His appearing ; he left Luke, 
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and Crescens, and Tychicus, and Timothy, and Titus ; 
be left Christ. — G. Campbell Moboam, MundesUy 
Conference Report, 1910. 

Rbfbbbnoes. — IV. 10. — Phillips Brooks, Ths Mystery of 
Iniquity, p. 224. C. Brown, Ood and Man, p. 210. J« Stuart 
Holden, The PrO’EminerU Ij/rd, p. 187. < 

PAUL UNDER DEPRESSION 
'Only Luka Is with me.'->3 Tim. iv. xx. 

Wk have afRnity with Paul in the mood in which 
these words discover him. He is in the depths. We 
have been there. When he sings we cannot always 
accompany him, but he is sure of our fellowship when' 
he sigha We ai-e unable to soar with him to the 
seventh heaven, but when he moans, ‘ Only Luke is 
with me,' he becomes our brother and companion in 
tribulation. We cannot range with him the mystic 
uplands, but we can take his hand in the dreary 
prison-house. When he philosophises he gets away 
from us, but he is close to us when his bitter teal's 
overflow. Let us observe this royal soul under 
depression. It will cheer us in our forlorn seasons. 

1* The Depression of a Noble Soul. — How faith- 
fully is Paul's drear depression reflected in this plain- 
tive memorandum, ‘ Only Luke is with me ! ' And 
it was a justifiable depression. There is an accidie 
which is atheism. There are glooms which are the 
pestiferous exhalations of unbelief. Moreover, there is 
a frequent depression which is the result of thought- 
less and selfish indulgence. The extravagant supf)er 
of the night leaves stupid depression next morning. 
We need not waste sympathy upon such retributive 
sadness. 

But how different is the depres.sion of this faith- 
ful Apostle I His dejection arises from painful cir- 
cumstance. 

Paul's depression arose from impaired health. 
The thorn in the flesh had always a cruel sting, but 
its edge was sharpened in the dismal prison. Strong 
pain became ferocious pain. Paul had ever borne this 
cross, but it pressed overwhelmingly upon him now. 

Paul's depression sprang from his excessive labours. 
The bow of Ulysses was unstrung. Its horn was 
worm-eaten and its string was mildewed. And what 
a conquering bow it had been ! 

Then Paul's depression was the depression of age. 
He was an old man now. He felt old, and that con- 
stitutes real old age. He subscribed himself ‘Paul 
the aged ' And evening hours bring evening shades. 
He was darkened by the fogs which often fall heavy 
on the banks of the Jordan. I would call for warm 
sympathy with all such. We may all require that 
sympathy ourselves in a little while. Speak your 
kindest words to such depressed souls. Seek to irra- 
diate their darkness. Pray much tbat unto these 
loyal souls there may arise light in the darkness. 

II. A Pathetic Spectacle of Loneliness. — Paul's 
loneliness was intensified by the fact that living 
friends had become unfriendfy. He had not only to 
bear the grief of friends fallen on sleep, but the 
tragedy of the unfaithful friend. 


III. Great Compensation in a Distressing Lot. — 
If Paul was depressed an^ lonely, his compensation 
was rich. ‘ Only Luke is with me.’ It is a sign of 
his despondency that he projects that ‘ only ’ upon 
the statement. Had he not been whelmed with all 
God’s waves and billows, he would not have used 
that limiting word. The ‘ only ' is a little window 
through which we can see his forlomnesa ‘Only 
Luke is with me.' Matthew Henry inquires, ‘ And 
was not this enough ? ' It is a natural inquiryi But 
depression and loneline.sB have to fight hard against 
querulousness. 

‘ Only Luke is with me I ' Nay, Paul 1 Luke's Lord 
and yours is with you I John Wesley makes Paul 
say, ‘ But God is with me and it is enough 

‘ Only Luke is with me.' And he had enriching 
fellowship with this choice servant of God amid 
disquieting surroundings. What medical relief the 
beloved pliysician would afford him ! It was a great 
thing to have a doctor as his friend in such extremity. 
Intellectual stimulus he would also gather from Luke, 
the man of lovely mind. Paul's vocabulary and his 
store of metaphor were notably augmented by his 
fellowship with Luke. Students of these latest letters 
of Paul do not fail to notice medical words and ideas 
which Paul had never employed before. 

IV. A Saint Verging on the End of Life. — ‘ Only 
Luke ivS with me,’ he writes, and he is very near his 
rough and hazardous journey's end. Frequently 
trials multiply as the end of life approaches. It is tlie 
final test of faith and hope andf love. The cross 
grows heavier as faith’s journey ends, and the crown 
of lile flashes on our view. And verily the crown 
shines on Paul's tear-dimmed eyes. ‘ Henceforth 
there is laid up for me the crown ’ (ver. 8) : he has 
just written. And the very crown he has all his life 
been panting for — ‘ the crown of righteousness . 

We shall not fare badly at the last if ‘only Luke' 
is with us. Keble calls Luke ‘the sick soul's guide '. 
The Anglican Collect for St. Luke's Day mns thus : 

‘ Almighty God, who calledst Luke the Physician, 
whose praise is in the Gospel, to be an Evangelist and 
Physician of the soul : may it please Thee, that, by 
the wholesome medicines of the doctrine delivered 
by him, all the diseases of our souls may be healed, 
through the merits of Thy Son, Jesus Christ our 
Lord '. 

When Richard Jefferies lay on his dying bed he 
and his wife read much together in the Gospel of 
Luke. It will be well with each of us at the last if 
we can s^, ‘ Only Luke is with me — D ixsdalr T. 
Young, The Gospel of the Left Hand, p. 69. 

ST. LUKE THE EVANGELIST 
‘ Only Luke is with me.’— 2 Tim. iv. xx. 

St. Luke is known to us as ‘ the beloved Physician 
We think of him, too, as the writer of the Gospel 
which bears his name, and also of that wondeiful 
book in which are recoiled the tx’iumphs of the early 
Church, the Acts of the Apostles. He is not very 
frequently mentioned in the Scriptures, but such re* 
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furences as there are present him to us in a beautiful 
light ‘ The Physician ’ — surely it is a happy thing 
for us to know that thus early in the Christian Church 
there was so close a connection between the ministry 
of medicine and the ministry of the Gospel. ‘The 
Evangelist’ — how delightful to think of this cultured 
and refined man being the bearer of the Evangel, 
the good news which his writings have given to the 
world, that ‘unto us is bom a Saviour, Which. is 
Christ the Loi’d ! ’ ‘ The Faithful Friend * — no, he 

is not specifically called so in the New Testament, 
but our text states it in sufficiently eloquent terms. 
May we think of him in this threefold capacity. 

I. The Faithful Friend. — St. Paul was writing his 
second letter to Timothy from his prison in Rome. 
He was ready to be offered, and the time of hir de- 
parture was at hand. He had no fear, no misgiving 
about himself, for he had fought a good fight, and he 
knew that there was laid up for him a crown of right- 
eousness. But he was saddened and depressed by the 
defection of friends, particularly by that of Demas, 
who, having put his hand to the plough, had turned 
back, because he ‘ loved this present world *. Other 
friends were absent from necessity, but St Luke was 
by his side, and his presence would be congenial not 
only because they had much in common intellectually, 
but also for the reason that they were united in the 
bonds of holy love to their common I.x)rd. * Only 
Luke is with me.’ 

II. The Evangelist. — St Luke has laid us all under 

a debt of gratitude for his beautiful record of our 
Lord’s life. ‘ His superior education is proved by the 
philological excellence of his writings (vi 2 ;.,,the<TOspel 
and the Acts of the Apostles, which are but two 
volumes of one work). His preface, in pure Greek, 
implies pi-evious careful study of documentary and 
other evidence. He speaks of other attempts to write 
a “ Life of Christ,” which were unsatisfactory. Though 
it is the same Gospel, it is narmted with peculiar 
independence, containing additional matter, more 
accuracy in preserving the chronological onler of 
events, and complying with the I’equirements of 
history. He tested tradition with documentary 
I'ecords i. 6 ; ii. 2 ; ui. 1) ; by comparing the 

oral testimony of living witnesses (i, 2, 3) ; and only 
when he had “perfect understanding of all things 
from the very first ” ventured to compile a “ Life of 
Christ” as a perfect man, restoring human nature 
and offering Hinjself a sacrifice for all mankind. To 
him we are indebted for the history of the birth and 
childhood of Jesus and the Baptist, for those liturgical 
hymns, and the scene in the synagogue at Nazareth 
(IV.), which were probably communicated by the Virgin 
Mary.’ 

III. The Beloved Physician. — The name is familiar 
to us all, and what a depth of sympathy and love and 
patience it conjures up I His gifts as a doctor were 
consecrated to the Lord’s service, and do not we know 
in our own experience how great a work can be done 
by the modem doctor who recognises that he is a 
<^teward of the Great Physician of the soul ? The 


medical man can be, if he will, a very real missionaiy 
of the Gospel, and he can always do much to make 
easy the visits of the parish clergyman to the sick 
room. It is a blessed thing to know that doctors 
and clergy are to-day acting together to a far greater 
extent than they have ever done before, and siich 
unity of action cannot but conduce to the eternal 
comfort and happiness of the patient. The Church 
honours the healing art as the gift of God. 

A HOLY ALLIANCE 

‘Only Luke is with me.’— a Tim. iv. h. 

There is a note of pathos in this word ‘ only ' which 
is not to be interpreted as a belittling of Luke. It 
is rather a revelation of the Apostle Paul. These 
two have much to give to each other, and the ministry 
of ea(‘h will be vitally enriched by the ^linistry of 
the other. 

I. I remark, first, what a natural alliance this is. 

‘ Luke is with me,’ says the Apostle of the spiritual. 
A colleagueship of such a kind is not likely to miss 
a cei*tain plain fact which good people have found it 
possible to overlook, namely, that men have bodies 
as well as souls. The beloved physician, in his call- 
ing, is as much within the sphere of religion as the 
Apostle. (1) How finely this comradeship suggests 
a ministry which squares with the great facts of 
human need. Sin and di8ea.se are the two great 
ravagci*s of human life, and next to sin disease works 
the tragedy and pathos of human history. (2) It is 
a natural comradeship if you consider how helpless 
one of these ministries must often find itself witnout 
the other. The world expects that what Paul and 
Luke repi’esent should go together, 

II. The second remark which suggests itself is 
what a supreme and compelling preceaent there is for 
this association. I will read one verse of the New 
Te.stament, for it recalls One in whom the mini'^try 
of Paul and Luke, and every other gi acious ministry, 
either to the souls or the bodies of men, finds both 
its example and its benediction : ‘ And they brought 
unto Him all that were sick and diseased, and blind 
and leprous, and He healed them *. This is the great 
compelling precedent behind the mutual ministries of 
the Apostle of grace and the man of healing. 

III. Last of all, what a permanent mutual ministry 
this comradeship suggests and its compelling pi’ecedent 
enjoins. The fii*st friends of Jesus recognised thia 
They did not look askance at soreow and suffering, they 
went to meet it as something their Lord had taught 
them to claim as an opportunity for love and fi^prvice. 
The social wing of the early Church is the earliest 
phase of the Institutional Church. The sick and the 
afflicted are oui*s because they are His. Only the in- 
finite pity is adenuate to the infinite pathos of human 
suffering. But tnc infinite Divine pity has its human 
mediators. — T. Yatks, Christian World Pulpit, voL 
LXVHL p. 4. 

Rbfkrkmcus* — IV. 11. — H. J. Wiluiot-Buxtoii. UuItj-tuU 
/Teaching f p. 180. J. D. Jones, Elims of Life^ p. Jamet 
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Moffatt, The Second Things of Life^ p. 1. Sacpontor (4 th Series), 
Tol. iii. p. 229 ; ibid. (5th Series), rol. vi. p. 81 ; ibid, voL x. 
p. 310. 

‘The Books. ’—a Tim. iv. 13. 

Me. Spurgeon says, in his sermon entitled ‘Paul — 
his Cloak and his Books ’ : — 

' We do not know what the books were about, and 
we can only form some guess as to what the parch- 
ments were. Paul had a few books which were left, 
perhaps wi*apped up in the cloak, and Timothy was 
to be careful to bring them. Even an Apostle must 
read. Some of our very ultra-Calvinistic brethren 
think that a minister who reads books and studies his 
sermon must be a very deplorable specimen of a 
preacher. A man who comes up into the pulpit, pro- 
fesses to take his text on the spot, and talks any 
quantity of nonsense, is the idol of many. If he wiD 
speak without premeditation, or pretend to do so, 
and never produce what they call a dish of dead men*s 
brains — oh ! that is the preacher. How rebuked are 
they by the Apostle ! He is inspired, and yet he 
wimts books ! He has been preaching at least for 
thirty years, and yet he wants books I He had seen 
the Lord, and yet he wants books ! He had had a 
wider experience than most men, and yet he wants 
books I He had been caught up into the third heaven, 
and had heard things which it was unlawful for a 
man to utter, yet ho wants books I He had written 
the major part of the New Testament, and yet he 
wants books I The Apostle says to Timothy and so 
he says to eveiy preacher, “ Give thyself unto reading 
The man who never reads will never be read ; he who 
never quotes will never be quoted. He who will not 
use the thoughts of other men's brains, proves that 
he has no brains of his own.' , 

References. -IV. 13.— Spurgeon, Sermom, vol. ix. No. 

F. Hastings, Christian World Pidpit^ vol. liv. p. 140. 
J. Stalker, ibid. vol. Iv. p, 406. Dinsdale T. Young, Meuagu 
for Erm and Life, p. 61. Expotitar (6th Series), vol. v. p. 55. 
IV. 1. — Ibid, (4th Series), vol. i. p. 408. 


A STUDY IN UNSELFISHNESS 

2 Tim,»iv. 16, 17. 

It is especially difficult to avoid egotism when one 
has to speak or one’s own experiences, but Paul's unsel- 
fish spirit comes out with remarkable clearness in this 
passage at three points. (1) In his references to the 
Roman Christians who seemed to have failed him at 
the critical moment At my first defence no one 
took my part, hut all forsook me : may it not he 
laid to their charge. He does not blame them for 
their gross cowardice. It is not their desertion of 
him which weighs on his mind, so much as their failure 
to seize an opportunity for serving Christ. ‘ May it 
not he laid to their charge ! The tone is magnani- 
mous pity. Paul forgives and prays that God may for- 
give them. He entertains no personal resentment 
(2) In his references to his own courage. That was due 
to Divine aid ; he claims no ci-edit for it, and does not 
draw attention to his own virtues. The Lord stood 
hy me and strengthened tm. Paul got power to 
stand firm and give a ready answer to the judge’s 
queries. He does not plume himself upon his ready 
wit and bravery, but acknowledges the hand of his 
Lord in the matter. If he was not intimidated, the 
lory was God's. (3) The object of his personal 
eliverance was wider than his own comfort The 
aim of God’s intervention, in sparing his life for the 
meantime, was that through me the message might 
he fully proclaimed, and that all the Oentilee 
might hear. Even the postponement of the trial 
served, in his judgment, to promote the greater ends 
of the Gospel. He regarded himself consistently as 
the agent of the cause, not as the main object on 
which all other considerations should hinge. This 
absence of pretension forms the third and highest 
note of unselfishness in the passage. He would not 
pose as a victim or as a hero in t£e cause of Chris- 
tianity. — James Moffatt. 

REFERBifOEa— IV. 16-18.— J. JMwardf,Pr«flk:W« 
vol. xviiL p. 414. IV. 18.— (5th Series), vol. viii. 
p. 146. A. Maclaren, ExposHiom of Hoiy Soripturo — TimothOf 
f. 124. IV. 20.--^purgioD,/8wBioiM^ voL xxr. Na 145& 
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TITUS 

RiFiBwnm-rl. \.—Expo»U(yr ((th Series), vol. 1. p. 143 ; 
«Wi. Tol. ri. p. 3. I. 2.— Spurfi-eon, Strmont, vol. x. No. 
468. W. H. Hutchings, Sermon .Sfete/iss, p. 301. Expotitor 
(4th Series), vol. i. pp. 33, 204 ; ibid. (4th Series), vol. ix. p. 
77. I. A.— Ibid. vol. vi. p. 86. Spurgeon Sermont, vol. xli. 
No. 2439. R. C. C., Preacher' $ Magazine, vol. xvii. p. 183. 
1. 4. — T. Barker, Plain Sermotu, p. 271. I. 4-7. — Expositor 
(6th Series), vol. ii. p. 376. I. 9. — Ibid. vol. iv. p. 205. 

I. 12. — Ibid. (6th Series), vol. iii. p. 384. 1. 13.— Arch- 

bishop Magee, Sermons at Bath, p. 242. I. 16.— C. F. Aked, 
Ckristia/n World Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. l7l. C. Kingsley, The 
Good News of Ood, p. 164. G. Caird, Lay Sermotu, p. 204. 

II. 1, 7, 8. — H. S. Holland, Ohristian World Pulpit, vol. 
xlvii. p. 72. 

SOUND IN PATIENCE 
* Sound in patience.'— Titus ii. a. 

The Apostle Paul has himself been described by a 
great Biblical student as ‘ Paul the undiscourageable ’. 
And, indeed, he is worthy of the name, and there is 
no better way of studying the significance of his 
teaching than by watching his own life. He is 
his own best commentary on his own counsels. His 
pui-poses were frequently broken by tumultuous shocka 
His plans were destroyed by hatred and violence. His 
course was twisted here, diverted there, and wrenched 
a hundred times from its appointed goings by the 
mischievous plots of wicked men. The little Churches 
he had founded were in chronic disturbance and un- 
rest They were often infested with puerilities, and 
sometimes they were honeycombed by heresies which 
consumed their very life. And yet how sound and 
noble his patience I With what fruitful tenderness 
he waits for his lagging pupils I His very reproofs 
are given, not with the blina, clumsy blows of a street 
mob, but with the quiet, discriminating hand of a 
surgeon. This man, more than most men, had proved 
the hygienic value of endurance, and he, more than 
most men, was competent to counsel his fellow- 
believers to discipline themselves to the ‘ soundness 
of patience 

I. Let us, therefore, look a little more closely at the 
virtue. This virtue of patience is to be exercised in 
seasons of waiting. This is certainly the hardest and 
most exacting exercise I suppose that the rarest form 
of courage is displayed when we are compelled to sit 
still, and things are happening in which we can take 
no p$rt. Action would reduce the tension and bring 
Klief, but action is impossible. The acutest strain 
is not in the fighting, but in perilous waiting when 
fighting is impossime It is in seasons like these 
that the finest courage and the ripest patience dis- 
play their superlative glory. ‘ Although the fig-tree 
shall not blossom, neither shall fruit be in the vines : 


the labour of the olive shall fail, and the fi''1d8 shall 
yield no meat ; the Hocks shall be cut off i rom the 
fold, and there shall be no herd in the stalls ; yet will 
I rejoice in the Lord, I will joy in the God of my 
salvation.’ This is surely a supreme instance of the 
virtue of l)eing ‘ sound in patience ’. 

II . But the virtue of patience is also to be exercised 
in seasons of activity. 'J'he army needs patience in 
waiting; it also nec-ds patience in fighting. Im- 
patience can spoil the waiting, and impatience can 
spoil the fighting. Impatient action defeats its own 
ends. An impatient shot registers a very erratic 
mark. An impatient batsman throws away the game. 
Yes, we require patience in the field os well as in the 
pavilion. And so it is a genei'al principle in life; 
atience is not something to be called up merely in 
ours of enforced indolence ; it is not a stand-by in 
emergencies; it is the virtue which endows every 
moment with promise, and which makes the most 
commonplace action healthily effective^ 

Now let me mention two or three conditions in life 
in which this ‘sound jmtience’ would operate with 
splendid eflectiveness. 

(1) First of all, then, we need a ‘ sound patience ’ 
when we are in the presence of oppressive mysteries. 

(2) We need a ‘ sound patience ’ in the presence of 
burdensome disappointment. 

(3} We need a ‘sound patience 'in the presence 
of a loitering progress. — J. H. Jowicrr, The Trans- 
figv/red Ghurm, p. 149. 

Titus ii. a. 

In my very young years I had. a gravity and stayed- 
ness of mind and spirit, not usual in children ; 
insomuch that when I saw old men behave lightly and 
wantonly towai’ds each other, I had a dislike thereof 
raised in my heai't.’ — George Fox’s Journal. 

A SCHOOL FOR WOMANHOOD 
* That they may teach the young women.’— Titus ii. 4. 

The suggestion of my text is ‘ that they may teach ’. 
That is characteristic of the Bible. It w eminently a 
teaching book. The word rendered ‘ teach ’ is rendered 
in the Revised Version ‘ train ’. But perhaps its most 
literal translation would be ‘ school ’ — ‘ that they may 
school ’. This .sacred book would put us all to school, 
and it would keep us there. Are young women the 
only ones who need instruction? 'The first verse bids 
Titus, the Bishop of Crete, ‘^peak the things which 
become sound doctrine,’ or ‘healthful teaching,’ and 
instead of this lieing requii’ed only for young women 
it is impar ted also to old men, aged women, young 
men and servants. But, in the instance before us, wa 
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are interested to know who ai*e to be the instructors^ 
‘ That they may teach the jrounc women Who are 
the * they ’ ? The reply is foundin the pirevious verse. 
It is ‘ the aged women Women are best taught by 
women. Nor must we fail to notice the method of this 
teaching. It Is to be the teaching of example, which 
is so proverbially better than precept. There must, 
however, be verbal instruction, and God’s Apostles 
to-day must not forget in teaching all to * teach the 
young women \ 

I. Has not the Church too often forgotten to teach 
such ? And yet the influence of women is incalculable. 
In view of the multiplied and multiplying influence of 
their sex, it is indeed right that t^e Christian pulpit 
should ‘ teach the young women 

II. I>et me remind you also that woman owes her 
influence to Christ That woman’s nature was equally 
honourable with man’s nobody believed in the pagan 
world ; but as Augustine well said : ^ The Saviour 
gave abundant proof of this in being born of a 
woman *. He, and He alone, has placed woman on the 
crowning slope of honour. 

HI. Consider the elements of character which give 
to young women their highest influence. (1) To 
brighten home with love — this is what the Apostle 
would first teach the young women. (2) Another 
lesson Paul would have youn^ women taught is ‘ to 
be discreet*. The R.V. renders this ‘to be sober- 
minded’. It might be read ‘self-restrained*. In 
another place the original word is traaslatcd ‘ tem- 
perate *. Sober-mindedness is certainly a lesson which 
young women need to-day. Does not the age demand 
that the other meaning of this word, ‘ temperate,* be 
urged upon young women? The life of woman is 
often blasted through lack of self-restraint. (3) A 
further apostolic lesson for young Women is to be 
‘ chaste ’ (4) ‘ Keepers at home ’ is again an indoc- 

trination of St. Paul, The 11. V. gives it as ‘ workers 
at home *. Home duties are the first of duties. (6) 
The next quality urged is ‘ good,’ or as the R. V. has 
it ‘ kind *. 

What if young women who name the name of Christ 
and profess His hallowed service omit or forget these 
homely duties ? ‘ The word of God * will be ‘ blas- 

phemed * or evil spoken of — D insdauc T. Youko, 
Meseagea for Home and Life, p. 17. 

Titus ii, 6. 

‘ I HAVE delivered up my son to you,* Cromwell wrote 
in 1649 to the Mayor of Hursley ; ‘and I hope you 
will counsel him ; he will need it ; and indeed I be- 
lieve he likes well what you say and will be advised 
by yoa I wish he may be serious ; the times require 
it.’ In the next year (1660) he again wrote to the 
same friend : * I hope you give my son good counsel ; 

I believe he needs it. He is in the dangerous time 
of his age ; and it’s a very vain world. O how good 
it is to close with Christ betimes f — there is nothing 
else worth the looking after.* 

RmauNca— II. 7.— iPayewKor (5th Series), voL ri. p. 
382. 


ADORNING THE DOCTRINE 
* Adorn the doctrine of Gk>d our Saviour in all things.*— Titus 

II. 10. 

The universal test of religion is character, and that 
standard of judgment is a just stand8u*d. If the 
world is to be won for Christ it must be won by 
the unconscious evangelism of homely virtues and the 
upright, generous lives of the followei^s qf Christ 
Where you have a good life going out in the inspira- 
tion and power of Christianity you have an evidencje 
of Christianity. As a sceptic once said : ‘ There is 
not an argument for Christianity that I do not see 
through except one. I cannot make out how it was 
my mother was so good a woman.’ 

I. The life that adorns the Gospel is the real evi- 
dence of Christianity. Christ implicitly rested the 
demonstration of His religion on the conduct of His 
disciples. The only evidence for Christ is that of 
Christians. We may treat that thought with effort- 
less familiarity ; but it is a wonderfully important 
thought full of thrust and moment. It means this, 
that Chri.stians must be better than other men ; if not, 
Christianity breaks down. Most of us are advocate.s 
for Christianity without being Christians. ‘ Christian 
is that Christian does.’ You may know the truth of 
Chi'ist, you may feel at times rapturously ecstatic. 
But what is it all for ? All for this, to make us like 
Christ. Your religious life is not across the seas of 
far ideals and undiscovered truths — your religious 
life consists in putting goodness into homely outward 
shape. There are still men like Bulstrode in Middle- 
march, who could not conceive that there was any 
relation between his bu.siness and religion, who 
thought that ‘ the Lord’s cause ’ had no connection 
with his shop at all. 

II How are we to be induced to adorn the Gospel 
of God ? A preacher may stand up and say to his 
congregation ‘Be good,* until the crack of doom. 
There is nothing more futile. It is not good advice 
that we need ; it is good motive, or momentum to 
carry us past the place of danger. We need some 
principle of life, some flow of inspiration, that is large 
enough to influence the whole nature. And that, as 
I understand it, is the crux of our holy religion. To 
be a Christian means to be in touch with Chr^, to 
let Christ help us. Live so near to Christ that He 
has some chance of beautifying your life ; submit 
youi*self to the power of His Spirit. He means to 
oe your comrade, your Saviour. But He cannot 
unless you will. When the Gospel of Christ grips 
a man’s soul it enbiils the saving of a man’s whole 
life. — B. J. Snell, The All-Enfolding Love, p. 
129. 

Rkperkncbs. — II, 10. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xli. No. 
2416. W. L. Watkinson,^ CTw^iun World Pulpit, vol. xlix. 
p. 284. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy SCf^ture — Titus, 
p. 132. II. 11. — Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 140; iJtid. 
vol. vi. p. 421. II. 11-14. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxiL 
No. 1894. II. 11-15, — J. A« Alexander, T?ie Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, p, 221. 11. 17.-- A Maolaren, Expoeitions of Holy 

Scripture^Titiu, p, 149. 
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Ver. 18. 


TITUS II 


Ver. 15. 


THAT BLESSBD HOPE 

{An Advent Sermon) 

that blessed hope and the rlorious appearing of 

the great God and our SaTtour Jesus Christ '—Titus u. 13. 

I FBAE that this great truth — the coming again of the 
Lord — is largely a neglected truth. 

Since the Lord Jesus Christ departed into the 
heavens, and men are really toucned by mattei's 
spiritual, you will find, if you study the history the 
great majority of the professing Christians, that they 
nave almost entirely, if not quite, ignored the coming 
of the Lord Jesus Christ as a Person to fulfil a great 
historical event. They think of that as a merely 
emotional dream of certain enthusiasts ; and if they 
do admit that He is coming again in glory, they 
simply think of it as a general idea — that there will 
be some day a manifestation of judgment and glory ; 
but with the details they have not the slightest 
possible interest 

I. The Second Advent as a Matter of Reason. — 

I ask you, as a matter of reason, is it likely that the 
Great High God, Who has, as we are told in the 
opening of the Epistle to the Hebrews, apf)ointed 
His Son to be Heir of all things, would allow His 
retiiement from the earth as if defeated, and never 
see to it that His purpose was completely fulfilled ? 
When the Lord Jesus Christ left this world. He passed 
up from the Mount of Olives and from the siglit of a 
few humble followers, who claimed Him in their heai-ts 
as King. But the world at large ignored Him en- 
tirely, and Satan might well have been said to have 
gained a magnificent victory, if nothing further took 
place historically with regard to the Jesus of Nazareth. 
Consequently, we may exj^ect, on the very ground of 
reason, that there must be a further return of Christ 
in majesty and glory to claim the kingdoms of this 
world for Himseli and His father. Otherwise, 
throughout the hosts of hell thei’e might be an ac- 
clamation cry, * We have beaten the Lord, that God 
of your heaven \ They have not beaten Him ! They 
never can I And it is because we believe the Word 
of the living God, and expect our God is to have a 
triumphant victory in all matters connected with the 
history of this world, that we, some of us at least, are 
now ‘looking for that bless^ hope,* and we seem to 
see the dawn of that wondrous day when Christ shall 
take to Himself His great power and reign, when the 
kingdoms of this world shall become the Kingdom of 
our Lord and of His Christ 

II. What Saith the Scripture ? — We must inquire 
what is revealed to us in the Scripture with regaid to 
this historical fact, of which we are expecting the 
fulfilment . In what manner will the Lord Jesus 
Christ return ? Our text speaks of it as * the glorious 
appearing of our Saviour Jesus Christ*. He is to 
come *m like manner* as He went up. And the 
Lord Jesus Christ, our Blessed Saviour, who went up 
to heaven as Jesus7 the Perfect Man, to claim our 
places there and prepare them for us, in the presence 
of God and the angels, is coming back to * receive 
the kingdom* accoraing to His own parible. He 


comes to be King, and His title is to be * the Lord 
Himself*. 

III. Christ and the Church. — What will it be to 
Christ when He looks upon His Church, and says, 
‘ My beloved, My beloved 1 * That is my Saviouris 
joy, my Saviouris reward for all His pains. ‘ For the 
joy that was set before Him, He endured the cross, 
despising the shame, and is set down at the right 
hand of the throne of God,* henceforth waiting till 
His enemies are crushed, and His saints are ready to 
meet Him, and the cry goes up from earth as well as 
from heaven above : * My Lora, my God *. Not only 
will it be a satisfaction to His own soul ; He will see 
God satisfied, too. When He was upon earth, there 
was one thought in His mind. ‘I have glorified 
Thee upon the eaith ... I came not to seek my own 
^lory, but the glory of Him that sent Me.* I can 
imagine (oh, so feebly 0 the wondrous feeling of my 
Lord and Master as He looks upon that peifccted 
Bride — ^gathered in all ages from earth — how He 
turns back for a moment to His Fathers throne, and 
says, * Father, I have glorified Thee ; I have glorified 
Theel* 

IV. What Shall wc Say to these Things ?— I ask 

you to think that we are to get ready. A little child 
said to its mother, * Hadn*t we better begin to pack 
up for heaven ?* Are you beginning to pack up for 
glory? Are you getting ready, for that wondrous 
moment when all our beloved ones shall meet us — 
not only our own beloved on earth, but our dearly 
beloved Lord — to meet Him in the air and be like 
Him, because we see Him as He is. I beseech you 
to be getting ready, ‘for in such an hour as ye think 
not the Son of Man cometh *. Get ready, and help 
others. It is an honour to be called of God to go 
out and hasten the time when the Bride shall be 
ready to meet her Lord. Work your work >\hile yet 
it is day; you will not have long to win souls for 
Jesus. Are we ready to receive Him ? He will come 
in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye. May our 
prayer be, ‘ Come, Lord Jesus ; come quickly I * 

Repbaknces. — II. 13. — H. Alford, Seinvoris on Christian 
Doctrinty p. 266. D. L. Moody, The Fulness of the Ooepely p. 
82. C. D. Bell, The Power of Oody p. 197. Expositor (4th 
Series), vol. x, p. 109. II. 13, 14. --J. Kohle, SerTtums for the 
Sundays After Trinity, p. 372. 11. 14. — Spurgeon, Semumsy 

vol. ii. No. 70 . A. M.ir.hireri, After the Resurrexlwny p. 241. 
G. A Sowter, From Heart to Hearty p. 212. Expositor (6th 
Series), vol, ix, p. 437 ; ibid^ (6tli Series), vol. i. p. 367. A. 
Maclaren, Expoeitions of Holy Scripture — TituSy p. 171 ; ibid, 

p. 180. 

Titus ii. 15. 

• I MET the society [at Norwich] at seven,’ says Wesley, 
in his journal lor September, 1759, ‘and told them 
in plain terms, that they were the most ignorant, 
self-conceited, self-willed, fickle, untr^table, dis- 
orderly, disjointed society, that I knew in the three 
kingdoms. And God applied it to their hearts : so 
that many were profited ; but I do not find that 
one was offended. ’ 

RiFBaiufci. — II. 15. — H. D. M. Spence, Vcieeeund SUencea 


p.9. 
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Ver. 1. 


TITUS III 


Ver. I. 


OUR MOTTO 

* ReAdj to erery good work.’— T itus iiu x. 
Primarily these words refer to our duty as Christian 
citizens. But I think we may very well enlarge the 
8co})e of the words, so that we may take them as our 
motto for our whole life, and not only for our lives 
as Christian citizena 

I. What do we Mean by Good Work? — The 

Christian is to be leady for every beautiful work, 
because the work of God is always beautiful. Good 
works are beautiful, and they call forth the admira- 
tion of all true beholdei-s. It requires a certain 
amount of courage to do good works. There are 
many men who are not men enough to do ghod 
works, cowardly men, men who just follow the multi- 
tude to do evil. And therefore the good works are 
not only those that are beautiful in thernst lves, but 
that require a certain amount of courage and manli- 
ness on the part of Christian men to engage in 
them. 

II. Well, then, why should we be Ready for 
every Good Work? — (1) Because we were created 
for good works by God in Christ Jesus. (2) We 
must be ready for good works because in the fifth 
chapter of the Gospel of St Matthew, and in the 
sixteenth verse, it is these good works that glorify 
God. ‘Let your light so shine before men, that 
they may see your good works,’ your beautiful works, 
‘and glorify your Father which is in heaven’. (3) 
By doing these good works we follow the example of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. (4) In order to provoke one 
another to good works (II eh. x 23), in order that 
we may be thus a pattern to other men. (6) lliese 
good works are your best adornment 

III. You must be Ready to every Good Work. — 
Well, now, how are you to do it? (1) You must be 
consecrated to Him, you must be* ready to do what- 
ever He appoints. (2) You must be cleansed, sancti- 
fied, meet for the Master’s use. (3) In the thirteenth 
chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews : ‘ That great 
Shepherd of the sheep, through the blood of the 
everlasting covenant, make you perfect in every good 
work to do His will, working in you that which is 
well-pleasing in His sight, through Jesus Christ’. 
The Greek word there means, to set a dislocated 
arm, to put something right which has got wrong. 
When this dislocation is set right, then there will be 
the prospect of our being ready for every good work. 

(4) In tne third chapter of the second Epistle to 
Timothy, and in the seventeenth vei-se : ‘’rhat the 
man of God may be perfect, throughly furnished 
unto all good works ’. Furnished for all good works. 

(5) There must be a real keen anxiety to do them. 

( 6 ) You want to be stablished for every good work 
if you are to fulfil the purpose for which God has 
called you. (7) In the first chapter of the Epistle 
to the Colossians, and in the tenth ven^e, ‘ Fruitful in 
every good work’. Because after all it is not so 
much how much we do, but what we do in the doing 
•f it — E. A. Stuart, The True Citizen and other 
Mermone, vol. ix p. 


EQUIPPED FOR WELL-DOING 

Titus in. i. 

These words describe the normal attitude of mind 
which the Christian believere in the island of Crete 
were to maintain with steadfast resolution. Calls to 
service, like the Loid’s coming to judgment, may 
sometimes be upon us when we are not looking for 
them. ‘Ready unto every good work.’ It is much 
more likely that we shall miss the pregnant occasion 
than that the occasion will fail to arrive. The 
history of failure is the story of unreadiness. This 
malady sometimes shows itself in a disabling sense of 
personal unfitness for the task which solicits us. This 
infirmity which hampers our life-work somt times 
arises from the fact that we project our own unfit- 
ness into the minds of others, and assume that they 
are not I’eady to improve by the good works we are 
sent to do. 

I. The first condition of this habitual fitness for 
service is a mind attuned to the Divine kindness, and 
in constant agreement with the goodwill of God. 
We shall never falter in good works, or miss the 
great opportunities which lie in our providential 
pathway, if we are possessed by the remembrance of 
God and His mercy to just and unjust alike. It is but 
another way of stating the same truth to affirm that 
Christ and His Woitl must be in us as the founda- 
tion of this fitness. In sending Marconigraphs across 
the sea, it is necessary that the instruments should be 
‘ syntonised ’ with each other. Unless receiver and 
transmitter ore keyed into a fine correspondence the 
message will be lost, and the electric vibrations which 
indicate it will wander unread through the wide spaces 
of the air. The Bible ‘syntonises’ us with the mind 
of God, making us sensitive subjects of His fine com- 
mands, 

II. A further essential of this daily fitness for 
service is a firm assurance that since God has made 
it the chief function of the new life that it should 
abound in good works, He cannot possibly put us 
under conditions where this high function will be 
thwarted. He has so ordained the world into which 
we are sent, that it is a meet sphere for this Christ- 
like vocation. 

III. This fitness for every kind of giacious service 
must be maintained by diligent daily exercise, A 
French writer has said : ‘ If I’aganini, who uttered 
his soul through the strings of his violin, spent three 
days without practising, he lost what he called the 
stops of his instrument, meaning the sympathy be- 
tween the wooden frame, the strings, the bow, and 
himself. If he had lost this alliance, he would have 
been no more than an ordinary player.’ And that 
sympathy between the soul of the worker, the written 
word, the stricken race and the God who redeemed 
it, which is the mainspring of all great achievement, 
mav be lost by neglect Nothing can make up for the 
lack of this inward readiness. If we ai’e ready for every 
good work we are ready for the coming of the King. 

RKFKKENCEa.— 111. 1, 2. — H. Booner, Senmmi and Lm* 
lures, p. 172. 111. Smmom m ike Nm 
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Ver. 4 


Ver. 4. T I T U S I 1 1 


Tmtaimmt, p. 248. III. d>8. — Spurgeob, Srnnom^ vol. xxxiv. 
No. 2042. 

THE PHILANTHROPY OP QOD 

(For OhristmcLB Day) 

*Tho Idndaoss of God our Sariour and Hit loro toward maii’ 

— Titus hi. 4. 

Thx message of Christmas affects each of us in differ- 
ent ways at different times, for it deeply concerns our 
whole humanity. It never loses its power. Men and 
women whose hearts are untouched by other great 
facts of Divine revelation feel strangely thrilled as 
their ears catch the angels* tidings of the birth of the 
Virgin’s Son. Christmas appeals to the primary in- 
stincts of humanity ; it meets man’s deepest needs ; 
and if those without the Church feel a new glow at 
this season, surely we who ai*e accustomed to meet 
here must be more deeply moved still. We pass be- 
yond the outward expressions of the joy to the inner 
meaning of which everything else is but a sign. 

The Word was made Flesh and dwelt among us.’ 
The Incarnation is the making of God poor that we 
may be made rich. 

I. The Philanthropy of Qod. — In what does wealth 
consist ? Not surely in money, not even in knowledge. 
What are the most precious things, the things we hold 
most dear? We tnink of home, and we realise the 
glory of motherhood and the dignity of childhood, 
and we understand that through the Incarnation we 
hav^ become inestimably wealthy in the power of 
home which binds hearts together indestructibly. 
We think of the riches of Christian literature and art 
springing through the centuries from that humble 
home at Bethlehem. We think of the new spirit 
which helps us in that work which is so trying to body 
and brain, for the whole routine of life is known to 
Grod Who became a labourer in the city of Nazareth. 
And if all this true wealth is ours in this world through 
the Incarnation, what shall we say of the ti’easiu’e and 
Divine riches given to us for the sustenance of our 
spiritual life, of the grace of Jesus Christ in His 
Church and in His Sacrament, of the knowledge of 
His will in His inspired Word and through His min- 


isters, of the hope of everlasting life which binds earth 
and heaven ? The kindness and philanthropy of God I 
In all parts of the world men are even now gleaning 
these riches of Christ’s poverty, the riches of an in- 
heritance which is incorruptible and fadeth not away. 

11. • Let this Mind be In You/ — Surely, we 

consider the message of Christmas and realise all that 
that means, we find in it not only a gospel of infinite 
joy but also a challenge to imitate the example of 
iliio Who has made this wealth ours. ‘ Let this 
mind be in you which was also in Christ Jesus ’ — the 
mind of true philanthropy. Christmas is the festival 
of kindness. Through tne Incarnation philanthropy 
has acquired a new meaning. It is not to be asserted 
indeed that there were no efforts to alleviate poverty 
and suffering before the Incarnation. The sympathies 
of humanity have had some expression at every period 
of the world’s history, and we know that the Roman 
noble gloried in giving alms to the beggar. But still 
there was nothing like the Christian conviction of the 
obligation resting upon each man to do all in his 
power wisely to alleviate misery. The example of 
Christ in His Incarnation is followed again and again 
by His disciples, for the true Christian realises that the 
unfortunate have arohnd them the halo of the suffer- 
ing of Chiist But at the same time it must be re- 
membered that there is nothing in Christ’s teachmg, 
or in the teaching of His Apostles, which approves 01 
indiscriminate almsgiving. We must give ourselves 
trouble to see that our charity is always well advised, 
and that it is not a generous giving to comfort our- 
selves independently of the result of our bounty. The 
kindness and philanthropy exhibited in the Incarna- 
tion is our pattern. 

Rbpbrences. — III. 4. — Archbishop Alexander, Gkriaiian 
World Pulpit^ vol. liv. p. 20. HI. 6. — J. C. Lees, Chruiian 
World Pulpit^ vol. xlii. p. 27. D. L. Moody, The Fidnest of 
the Gospel^ p. 62, T. Binney, King*e Weigh-Houee Chapel Ser- 
ffume, p. 198. Expositor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 60. III. 

B, J. Snell, Sermons on Irmrwrtality^ p. 20. - Expositor (4tb 
Series), vol. i. p. 204. Ill' 8.— A. Maclaroii, Expositions of 
Holy Scripture — TUus, p. 189. III. (6th SerioK), 

vol. X. p. 371 . Ill- 16. — Ihid, vol. viii. p. 167. 
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THE EPISTLE TO PHILEMON 


PHILEMON Christianitj is that of the transformation of waste 

Ramawm-I. 9.-J. Martineau, Erdumm After the i“to wealth ; that by what Christ works in the life 
Ohrietian Life, p. 105. I. lO.-R. W. Hiley, A Yeat'e of a man all those ancient and symbolic words of 
Semumi, toL iiL p. 305. Ei^oeitor (5th Series), toI. ri. ancient prophecy are fulfilled. The touch of Christ 
p. 86. on the life of a man tiansinutes the man from base 

metal to precious metal, and consequently changes 
THE UNPROFITABLE MADE PROFITABLE th® man from base coinage and unprofitable into 
'Onesifflos . . . aforetime unprofitable . . . now profitable.’— current coinage of the very realm of heaven, which is 
Philbu. 10 , n. profitable. There is the supreme miracle of Chris- 

This is graphic portraiture; two pictures of one tianity, the supreme wonder that is for ever working, 
man, and each picture presented by a word ; one man, taking hold of the waste materials of life, and mak- 
Onesimus, unprofitable, profitable. And immediately ing them into wealth for time and eternity, 
we see a contrast. Mark most carefully these pre- II. What is the secret of this transformation 
liminary matters. The contrast is not a contrast in wrought in the life of the man? In one word, 
the accidentals, of material things. I believe that' almost incidentally written and yet fundamental to 
such a contrast would have been permissible; I believe our understanding of the story, ‘Onesimus, my 
that such a aintrast did exist. I have seen a picture beloved, begotten in my bonds’, 
of contrast on that level of some Salvation Army If you would undei'stand the Apostle’s use of the 
warrior in thi.s district, of what he was and what he word begotten in the letter to Philemon, let me direct 
is. I am not sure of the wisdom of that kind of your attention to the same use of another word in 
thing, but I am of the truth of it. Rut this is not another letter. In writing to the Corinthian Chris- 
a picture of Onesimus, a runaway slave, and Onesi- tians Paul says: ‘Though you have ten thousand 
mus clothed and in his right mind going hack to his tutors in Christ you have not many fathers, for in 
duty. Neither is this a conti'ast in the essentials of Christ Jesus 1 begat you through the Gospel ’. 
spiritual experience save as that spiritual experience And when in chains Paul wrote of a runaway slave 
of the man does actually shine through the actual he begat in his bond.s. 

contrast suggested. It is not Onesimus aforetime He preached the Gospel of that risen Christ and by 
carnal and now spiritual. That also is true, but that that preaching in faith that man was apprehended, 
is not the picture drawn. If we are to look at these changed, and the waste was transmuted into wealth, 
two pictures to observe this contrast and deduce the and the unprofitable was made profitable. This is 
values suggested, we must notice exactly to what the the secret of Christianity flashen upon this psige in 
Apostle is drawing attention. one word. 

I. What, then, is the contrast? It is a contrast And what are the evidences of such transmutation? 
in the matter of this man’s relationship to his fellow- Recognition of such responsibility and surrender 
men. I repeat, not a contrast as to the accidentals, thereto by the man who has robbed his master and 
of material things ; not as to the essentials of spiritual fled. Some of yoh will remember how Dean l arrar 
experience, but of relationship to his fellow-men — has woven the story into beautiful fiction; Darknest 
‘aforetime unprofitable, now profitable to thee and emd Dawn. The man who had wandered here and 
me ’. While, therefore, on tnis page we have all there at last found himself in Rome, in contact with 
these port) aits, and every one of them reveals some that great Apostle, and was begotten. What is the 
triumph of Christ, in each one some new glory shin- evidence he was begotten ? His willingness to go 
ing as the result of life in Christ, here in the very back to responsibility, to pay the debt he owes, to 
centre of the things that Paul prominently desired to become profitable jather than unprofitable, 
draw attention to is the figure of Onesimus as h** was So in that little verse there stand before us those 
with regard to his fellow*men liefore he was begotten tremendous facts about Christianity. Christ takes 
by the Apostle in his bonds, and Onesimus as he was hold of the unprofitable man and makes him profit* 
with regard to his fellow-men after he was begotten able. There are other planes upon which men mav 
by this Apostle in his bonds. diseuss that important matter of the commonwealth 

Notice the real value of this letter and this text, of human relations. I only referred to them to s;iv 
The declaration of Paul to Philemon concerning this, that Christ alone confronts Onesimus and chan ws 
Onesimus is the making of this claim for Christianity him from the unprofitable to the profitable I hat 
—that Christianity takes hold of the unprofitable is the central wonder, and the perpetual victory 
man and makes him profitable ; that the mission of and the supreme glory of the Christian fact* 
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Ver. 15. 


PHILEMON 


Ver. 24. 


G. Campbell Morgan, Christian TTorW PuLpit, 
▼oL Lxxvii. p. 177. 

GOD’S SECRET STAIRS 

‘Perhaps he therefore departed for a seapon, that thoa 
thouldest receive him for ever/ — P hile^. 15 . 

Writing to Philemon about Onesiraus, the servant 
who had treated him so wrongfully, but in whom old 
things had passed away, St. Paul says : * Perhaps he 
therefore departed for a season, that thou shouldest 
receive him for ever'. The words have meanings 
beyond their first application. 

I. The gain of uncertainty • there is one thought 
which they bring. Now, it is a blessed thing that all 
the heavenly Father’s intentions and doings are not 
clear as noonday, but that the twilight hangs about 
many of them. (1) It is a lesson in humility. 

It is a le.ss()n, too. in faith. The Christian is puzzled. 
The Cliri.stian has to say, ‘ Perhaps ’ (3) And it is 

a lesson in His many-sidedness. We have to tell 
ourselves, * Perhaps this is His design,* or ‘ Perhaps 
that is the purpose of His great and unfathomable 
soul 

II. The presence of God : it is a second truth 
which the words convey. Onesimus * departed,' 
foolishly, wickedly ; that is the human side. Onesi- 
mus ‘ was parted * from Philemon by the hand of the 
Lord ? that is the Divine side. Our life, short as it 
is, is full of partings. (1) Some of us are parted 
from our [ilans. (2) We are parted, moreover, from 
our possessions. 

III. The lastingness of love: it is a final lesson 

which I glean. Onesimus was coming back, never to 
be separated from Philemon any more at all. He 
had gone away a heathen ; he was returning a 
disciple. The love of God in Christ Jesus their 
Lord had drawn them into unity, had fused them into 
a single snirit, not for this world only, but for the 
next world as well. There are bonds which it is hai*d 
to break. (1) There is the bond of country (2) 
There is the bond of Church. (3) There is the bond 
of home. Yet none of these bonds is eternal. The 
one love which endures is the love of Christ. When 
our friends are His, they are oui^s so long as His 
heaven abides and He Himself lives. So ‘there is 
nothing out of love hath perpetual worth ’. ‘ All 

things flag but only love, all things fail and flee.' — 

A. Smellie, Scottish Review, vol, v. p. 418. 

Rbpbrbncbs. — I. 16. — C. D. Bell, The Power of Ood, p. 82. 

J. M. Neale, Readinge for the Aged (Srd Serien), p. 02. 
Spurgeon, Sermonsj vol. xxi. No. 1268. Expositor (4th Series), 
vol. i. p. 34. 1. 16, 16. — R. W. Hiley, A Yearns Sermons, vol. 

iii. p. 306. J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in Sackville College 
Ghapd, vol. 1. p. 360. I. 10. — J. W. Burgon, Servants of 
Scripture, p. 09. J. Barnes, Sermons to Boys and Girls, p. 11. 

I. 19. — A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — Philemon, 
p. 196. 

Philbm. aa. 

Lord, I read how Paul, writing from Rome, spake to 
Philemon to prepare him a lodging, hoping to make 
use thereof, yet we find not that he ever did use it, 
being martyred qot long after. However, he was no 
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loser, whom Thou didst lodge in a higher mansion in 
heaven. Let me always be thus deceived to my 
advantage. I shall have no occasion to complain, 
though I never wear the new clothes fitted for me, 
if, before I put them on, death clothe me with 
glorious immortality. — Thos. Fuller. 

WHAT WE OWE TO ST. LUKE 

{For St. Luke's Day) 

* Luke, my fellow- worker. ' — Philem. 24. 

What is the debt which the Church owes to St. 
Luke? This cultivated Gentile, with his scientific 
training, his literary and artistic gifts, his cosmopoli- 
tan sympathies, his romantic delight in adventure — 
what message does he bring to us, what elements does 
he contribute to our conception of religion ? It will 
be found, I believe, that St. Paul’s ‘ fellow- worker ' 
(particularly when we consider him in his character 
of third Evangelist) has lessons to convey to us — 
lessons not so clearly and emphatically taught else- 
where in the New Testament — lessons of peculiar 
and imperishable value; lessons, moreover, which at 
the prosent time seem to have a special claim upon 
our reverent attention. Let me set before you 
briefly three examples of such lessons. They will 
serve at least to indicate the nature of the obligation 
which every Christian owes to the Evangelist St. 
Luke. 

I. First, then, we are principally indebted to St. 
Luke for our insight into the pardoning love of God 
in Christ for sinners. The ‘ beloved physician ' clearly 
had a large heart himself ; he was filled with pro- 
foundest pity for the sorrows and sins oi'men. It was 
natural, therefore, that in setting forth our Lord he 
.should seek to present Him primarily as the large- 
hearted Saviour of the human race, the Revelation to 
each and all of God's boundless chaiity. How many 
magnificent passages expressive of the greatness of 
this Divine redeeming love are found in St. Luke 
alone ! He only preserves that inimitable parable 
of the prodigal welcomed home, the recital of which 
would always bring tears into the eyes of St Augus- 
tine ; he only relates the stories of the sinner in 
Simon's house who loved much and was much foigiven, 
and of the robber to whom Paradise was promised on 
the cross ; he firet records the most woncierful saying 
in the whole of the Gospels — ‘ The Son of Man came 
to seek and to save that which was lost '. And these 
are but few of the instances. Again and again, 
more fully and persistently than any of the Evangel- 
ists, St Luke reveals and illustrates the Saviour's 
pitying love — the ‘passion of compassion* which 
impelled Him to the i-escue of the fallen and perish- 
ing. This is a theme on which he never tires of 
dwelling, and Dante was true to the facts of the case 
when he characterised our Evangelist as supremely 
Hhe historian of the gentleness of Christ 

II. Turn now to another lesson that is taught us 
by St Luke. Just as this writer, more than any of 
the Evangelists, enables us to realise God's saving 
love for sinners, so more than any does he accentuate 
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the dangers which lie about the path of those whom 
God would save. Paiiicularly he is the preacher 
of the perils of prosperity. The perils of wealth, the 

I ierils of pleasure, the perils of the easy life of com- 
brt and security — this is the subject of his repeated 
warning The most radical teachings concerning the 
good tnings of this world are to be found in the 
thitd Gospel. Here only are woes pronounced on the 
rich and tne satisfied and the mei;ry and the popular; 
here only we read the parable of Dives damned, and 
that of the Fool who heaped up treasure for himself, 
but was not ‘ rich towai*d God ’ ; here possessions are 
personified as a demon of umnghteousness,’ and the 
solemn word is heaid, ‘ Whosoever he be of you that 
renounceth not all that he hath, he cannot be My 
disciple So determined, indeed, is the hostility of 
St. ^Cuke towards property and prosperity that one 
scholar has describe him, not without some show of 
reason, as * the Socialist-Evangelist 

III. Let us note just one other lesson that is taught 
us by St. Luke. He stands, it seems to me, as the 
type and representative of Christian humanism and 
culture. Not only was he a traveller and a man of 
science and a scholar ; as an historian his merits have 
been proved beyond dispute, while as a literary 
genius he is probably unequalled by any early Chris- 
tian writer. Renan declares that his Gospel is the 
most beautiful book in the world, and a recent 
Grerman critic aptly designates the author as *the 
poet-painter among the Evangelists A tradition, 


which is apparently as old as the sixth century, 
claims him literally as a painter ; and, though this 
may not be accept^, there is still a real sense in which 
St Luke may be regarded as ‘ the father of Christian 
ai t For from him, in larger measure than from any 
other Evangelist, the gi*eat religious painters have 
derived their inspiration. You have only to visit 
one of the famed European Galleries and mark the 
subjects of the pictures to perceive that this is so. 
There you find reproduced with an almost wearisome 
reiteiation such scenes as the Annunciation, or the 
Presentation, or the Ascension ; as Christ among the 
Doctoi-s, or at the supper-table of Emmaus. Therr 
in room after room you light upon the same familiar 
figures — Martha who ^rves, and Mary who listens, 
the Shepherds adoring the Babe in the manger, the 
white-haired Anna and the small Zacchseus ; or, again, 
the Pharisee and the Publican, the Unjust Steward, 
the Good Samaritan, and the Prodigal Son. Not all 
of you may realise that for the wonderful originals of 
these favourite scenes and portraits we are indebted 
exclusively to the superb artistic skill of the Greek 
‘ poet-painter ' St. Luke. 

Shall we not, then, be justified if we look upon St. 
Luke as teaching us by example the profound and 
weighty lesson that all that is best in culture, all the 
treasures of knowledge and imagination and emotion, 
should be sought out and used for Christ ? — F. 
Homes-Dudden, The Guardian, 28th October, 1910. 

RaruiaNoa. — 1. 24 . — Expoiitor (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 81. 
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THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS 


HEBREWS 

Thk Epistle to the Hebrews is just such a perform- 
ance as might naturally have come from an eloquent 
man and mighty in the Scriptures ; in whom the in- 
telligence, and the powers of combining, type-finding, 
and expounding, somewhat dominated the religious 
perceptions. The Epistle to the Hebrews is full of 
beauty and power ; and what may be called the ex- 
terior conduct of its argument is as able and satisfying 
as Paul’s exterior conduct of his argument is generally 
einbaiTassed. Its details are full of what is edifying. 

— Matthew Arnold, in St. Paul and Protestantism. 

The object of the Epistle to the Hebrews was to 
prove the superiority of the Christian, religion; the 
object of the Epistle to the Romans to prove its 
necessity. — Coleridge. 

I CHERISH the thought of the richness there was in 
the first days of the Church, when even the writer of 
such an Epistle as this should be a forgotten man. — 
Westtcott. 

'God who at sundry times and in divers manners, spake in 
time past onto the fathers by the prophets.'— H bb. i. i. 

In the fulness of time both Judaism and Paganism 
had come to nought ; the outward framework, which 
concealed yet suggested the Living Truth, had never 
been intended to last, and it was dissolving under 
the beams of the Sun of Justice which shone behind 
it and through it The process of change had been 
slow ; it bad been done not rashly, but by rule and 
measure, ‘ at sundry times and in divers mannem ’ ; 
first one disclosure and then another, till the whole 
evangelical doctrine was brought into full manifesta- 
tioa — Nkwman, Apologia Pro Vita Sua (ch. l). 

' Here,’ Mr. Gladstone writes in his introduction to 
Sheppard’s Pictorial Bible, ‘ we perceive one of the 
high prerogatives of the ^riptures which helps to 
explain their close and elastic adaptation to the pro- 
gressive needs of our race. No other sacred books 
are so minutely and exactly divided by periods and 
by authorship. No others cover so ivast a range of 
time and of diversified human history. They began 
for a family, and they ended for a world. Not given 
at once and In stereotype, but “ at sundry times and 
in divers manners”.’ 

A GREAT number who chose to write on subjects that 
came within the relations of the Christian system, as 
on the various views of morals, the distinctions 
and judgments of human character, and the theory 
of happiness, with almost unavoidable references some- 
times to our connection with Deity, to death, and to 
a future state, ought to have written every page under 
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the recollection that these subjects are not left free 
for careless or arbitrary sentiment since the time that 
' God has spoken to us by His Son * ; and that the 
finest composition would be only so much eloquent 
impiety, if essentially discordant with the dictates of 
the New Testament. — John Foster, On the Aversion 
of Men of Taste to Evangelical Religion (ch. vil). 

RBnsRENOBB. — I. 1. — H. Martin, Preaelur’i Magomnt, vol. 
xviii. p. 169. Bishop Westoott, Th4 Ineamaiion and Common 
Life, p. 277. Expoedor (6th Series), vol. iii. p. 39 ; ibid. vol. 
vi. p. 409 ; ibid. vol. vii. p. 86. 1. 1, 2. — E. J. Hardy, Chru- 
tian World Pulpit, vol. Ivi. p. 203. T. F. Crosse, Srnnoru 
(2Dd Series), p. 1. R. J. Campbell, Oily Temple Sermons, 
p.1. 

CHRISTIANITY AND JUDAISM 

‘ God, having of old time spoken unto the fathers in the pro- 
phets by divers portions and in divers manners, hath at 
the end of these days spoken to us in His Son, whom He 
appointed heir of alT things, through whom also He made 
the worlds ; who being the effulgence of His glory, and 
the very image of His substance, and upholding all things 
by the word of His power, when He had made purification 
of sins, sat down on the right hand of the Majesty on 
high.’— Heb. 1. 1-3 (R.V.), 

Thksk verses contain two main divisions of thought : — 

I. A conti-ast between the Old Revelation and the 
New. 

II. 'The Nature and Work of the Son of God. 

I. A Contrast between the Old Revelation and 
the New. — Bishop Westcott writes : ' The contrast 
between the Old Revelation and the New is marked 
in three particulais. There is a contrast (a) in the 
method, and (6) in the time, and (c) in the agent of 
the two revelationa’ ‘ God, having of old time spoken 
to the fatheis in the prophets, in many portions and 
in divers mannei's, bath' spoken in these last days in 
His Son.’ 'The law of progression, which is stamped 
on creation, seen in God’s providential government 
of the world, and experienced in the work of the 
Spirit in the individual soul, is clearly evidenced in 
Divine revelation. God did not at once open up 
the fulness of His mind, and unfold to view the trea- 
sures of His grace. His revelation was given ‘ piece- 
meal’ — in numerous portions (troXvfiepm). Each 
fragment is in advance of that which went before. 

‘ God, having of old times spoken unto the fathers 
in the prophets by divers portions and in divers 
manners, hath at the end of these days spoken unto 
us in His Son.’ ’The same voice spoke in both ; but 
in the utterances of the prophets tnere wei-e but par- 
tial gleams, glances, aspects, and scattered fragments 
of revelation. In the Son there was unparalleled 
fulness. This stage of revelation is in vast advance 
of earlier stages of Divine communicationa ‘'The 
perfect manifestation takes up into itself the broken 
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and imperfect voices. The dream fades in the reality, 
the vision melts in the tangible image, the type is 
lost imthe antitype, the historical event is merged in 
One who professes tp be the source of all history.'^ 
The prophets were the chords through which the 
heavenly music sounded ; the Incarnate Son of God 
was the complete instrument which gave to man 
the perfect melody of heaven. ‘Every prophet added 
his own touch to the glorious picture of the days of 
the New Covenant, until, after sufficient elaboration 
of the main figure, the painters all withdrew, and 
let fall the curtain for awhile. The Person is already 
depicted, who shall luise this curtain again, and with 
His own hand trace for His contemporaries the ful- 
filment of the prophecy.'* The Son of God unites 
in Himself the whole of God's revelation. 

IL The Nature and Work of the Son of Qod. — 
I can only comment on the grand sentences, ‘ Who 
being the effulgence of His glory, and the very image 
of His substance,' with great brevity. Dr. Newman, 
in his AriaTiB, says that the word ‘effulgence' ex- 
presses ‘the essentially ministrati ve character of the 
person of the Son '. Dr. Owen writes : ‘ The words 
denote the Divine nature of Christ ; yet not abso- 
lutely, yet as God the Father in Him doth manifest 
Himself to us'. A luminous body is perceived by the 
splendour which streams forth from 'it. The Son is 
‘ the brightness of the Father s glory '. 

The verse which we are now consideiing is an epi- 
tome of the first two chaptei’s of this Epistle. The 
first chapter is one continued argument for the Deity 
of Christ ; the second chapter for His humanity ; 
and then in the first verse of the third chapter the 
writer bids us consider how by reason of His twofold 
nature He is fitted to be the ‘ Hkh Priest of our 
profession, Christ Jesus'. He is human, and can 
suffer in the same nature that sinned. He is Divine, 
and therefore He is able to meet the requirements of 
a law promulgated by an infinite Being, and to ofl'er 
a sacrifice of an infinite value. Christ, in His twofold 
nature, is a bridge which spans the abyss which sepa- 
rates a holy God from sinful man. The ultimate 
reason for the Incarnation is to be found in the sin of 
man. The effulTOnce of ‘ God's glory ' and ‘ the very 
image of His substance ’ in our nature ‘ put away sin 
by the sacrifice of Himself'. He ‘Himself purged 
our sins '. In this passage we are standing on the 
mountain-summit or the Incarnation, and we see 
around us seven mighty peaks in this Alpine region 
of thought Let us gaze upon the first group of 
four. (1) The God-man is the end of all history. 
He ‘ is appointed heir of all things '• (2) He is the 

beginning of all history. In Him and for Him God 
made ‘ the world ' — the ages — all that exists and 
moves in time. He is the spring from which all the 
streams of time have risen, as well as the sea into 
which they flow. He is the final cause of all human 
lifa He is not only the goal of Judaism, but the 
climax of the world's history. (S) He is tefore all 

^Sxpantor, vol. x. p. 279. 

■Van OoBterzee, TIu linage of CkrUtt p, 104. 


history. He is from everlasting, ‘ the brightness of 
Grod's glory, the express image of His person '. The 
Son is co-eternal with the Father. ‘ In order to the 
being of a Son there must be a Father ; but it is no 
less true that in order to the being of a Father there 
must be a Son. Fatherhood is no older than Son- 
ship, the one is only as the other is.' (4) He is 
throughout all history. He ‘ upholdeth all things 
by the word of His power'. — J. W. Baedslby, Many 
Mansions^ p. 46. 

* His Son, Whom He made heir of all things, . . . who being 
the brightness of His glory, and the express image of His 
person, and upholding all things by the word of His power, 
when He had by Himself purged our sins, sat down oi^ the 
right hand of the Majesty on high.’ Hrb. i. 2 f. 

Whkrk can you find the mind of the Christian 
theologian of that early day better set forth than in 
the Epistle to the Hebrcws, whoever may be the 
writer ? And what position does he take up ? He be- 
gins by stating that the Son of God is the ‘ heir of all 
things, through Whom also He made the worlds ' ; 
‘ Who being the effulgence of His glory, and the ex- 

E ress image of His person, and upholding all things 
y the word of His power, when He had made puri- 
fication of sins, sat down on the right hand of the 
Majesty on high ; having become so much better than 
the angels, as He hath inherited a more excellent name 
than they ' ; and then he goes on to argue at lengtfi 
that whereas the higlier s})iritual orclei's of being 
whom the Jews called angels, and who were God's 
ministers, though not bound by earthly conditioii-, 
all rank beneath the Son of God, this Son of God 
nevertheless manifested Himself in this petty world 
of ours to purify us from sin, and obtain for us the 
blessedness which sin forfeits. Of course I do not 
dream of attributing to any writer of the first centurv 
speculations like Professor Whewell's on The Plur- 
ality of Worlds. But I do say that such writers had 
gathered, probably from the time of the Babylonian 
exile, a very steadfast belief in a vast hierarchy ot 
beings in power far superior to man, and that their 
belief in this hierarchy of superior beings in no de- 
gree affected their conviction that the rcdemption ol 
man from sin is a work worthy of the Divine Inciir- 
nation, and of that Divine suffering to which the 
Incarnation led and in which it was fulfilled. — 11 H. 
Hutton, ConUmporary Thought and Thinkers, 
vol. I. pp. 293, 294. 

Rkperbnceb. — 1. 2. — H. Wace, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. Iviii. p. 140. I. 2, 3. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlv. No. 
2635. I. 3. — VV. H. Hutchings, Sermon Sketches (2ad Series), 
p. 162. Expositor (4th Series), vol. vi. p. 77 ; ihid, (6tb 
Series), vol. viii. p. 201 ; ibid. vol. x. p. 198 ; ibid, vol. xi. 
p. 447 . I. 5. — F. St. John Corbett, The Prea^chei^s Year, p. 
13. Expositor (5th Series), voL ii. p. 82 ; ibid, (6th Series), 
vol. V. p, 150 ; ibid, voL x. p. 118. 

* Who maketh His angels spirits, and Hia ministers a flame ol 
fire.’— H er. i. 7. 

There comes a tenible moment to many souls when 
the great movements of the world, the laiger d^tinies 
of mankind, which have lain aloof in newspapers and 
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other neglected reading, enter like an earthquake into 
their own lives — when the slow urgency of growing 
generations turns into the tread of an invading army 
or the dire clash of civil war, and grey fathera know 
nothing to seek for but the corpses of their blooming 
tons, and ^rls forget all vanity to make lint and 
bandages which may serve for the shattered limbs of 
their ^trothed husbands. Then it is as if the Invis- 
ible Power that has been the object of lip-worship 
and lip-resignation became visible, according to the 
imagery of the Hebrew poet, making the flames his 
chariot and riding on the wings of the wind. . . . 
Then it is that tne submission of the soul to the 
Highest is tested, and even in the eyes of fnvolity 
life looks out from the scene of human struggle with 
the awful face of duty, and a religion shows itself 
which is something else than a private consolation. — 
George Euot, in Daniel Deronda. 

Rekjsrenoes. — I. 9. — Eoapo^UoT (6th Series), vol. xii. p. i55. 
1. 10. — Ibid. (4th Series), vol. iu p. 248. 1. 10-12. — H. S. 

Holland, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lix. p. 69. 

' But Thou remainest'-— H bb. i. xx. 

In Dr. Andrew Bonar’s study hung the text he was 
so fond of, and had had printed for himself, But 
Thou remainest, A lady called to see him one day 
in great sorrow and depression of mind. Nothing 
seemed to bring her any comfort. All at once, as 
they talked together, Dr. Bonar saw her face light 
up, and she said, * You don’t need to l^ay anything 
more, I have got what I need,* and she pointed to the 
words of the text which had caught her eye, But 
Thou remaineat. — Reminiscencea^ p. 93. 

Rkfbkkn.cb. — L 11. — J. W. Whlton, Beyond the Shadow, p. 3. 

* They qhall perish, but Thou remainest ; and they all shall 

wax old as doth a garment ; and as a vesture shalt Thou 

fold them up, and they shall be changed.*— H bb. i. ii, 12. 

The generations of man are but the hours of a season, 
a little longer than a single year. The memory of 
them is trampled in by the million feet of their 
suci essors, themselves in turn to be titimpled in as 
swiftly and cared for no more. But the stars which 
we see are the stars which they saw. Time has not 
dimmed their brilliance, or ajje made them loiter on 
their course. Time for them is not. They are them- 
selves the measurers and the creators of time. Have 
they too their appointed end ? * They shall perish, 

but Thou shalt endure. They all shall wax old like 
a garment ; as a vesture shalt Thou change them, 
and they shall be changed. But Thou art the same, 
and Thy years shall not fail.* Is this true? No 
answer peals to us out of the abysses of space. No 
evidence can be alleged to satisfy a British jury. — 
Froude, Oceania (ch. n.). 

RBFBRaNOBB. — 1. 12. — W, Richmond, Church Family News- 
paper^ voL ziv. p. 12. Expositor (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 
280. 

ST. MICHAEL AND ALL ANQELS 

* Are th^ not all ministering spirits, sent forth to minister for 

^em who shall be heirs of salvation ? *— Hbb. i. 14. 

The attitude of the average Christian towards the 
angels is usually that of indiflerenoe. They do not 


much care whether they exist or noti They do nut 
take their Bibles to And out the facts Gk)d has 
told them about the angels. They take little or no 

[ )ain8 to establish relations with them, they are care- 
ess about the blessings which God intends send us 
through them. So the Church, trying to rescue us 
from our pemstent blindness, has e.stablished this 
festival of St. Michael and All Angels’ Day, and it 
should act as a reminder of their ministry to us. 

That God has given to us in the holy angels a great 
means of grace we cannot aff’ord to ignore. 

I. The Ministry of Angels. — I would ask you to 
think whether the angels arc not designed to have 
great power over us, for what I should call the service 
of the Invisible Altar of Irust. Yes, there is an 
Invisible Altar of Trust, and there is not a person 
in this church that has not been made better at 
some time or other in their lives, and who has not 
known what it is to be strengthened by somebody’s 
power of belief in them. Possibly the belief is in \io 
way justified, yet the fact alone that the belief was 
held by somebody has stirred many a man and woman 
up to f3etter things. There is always somebody who 
thinks well of us, and hopes well for us, and if we do 
not care much about ourselves (not well enough to 
do or be our best for very long together), that fact 
may always serve to consecrate us afresh. Now if we 
can once get it into our minds and imaginations that 
the angels think well of us, always see the best of us, 
always grieve for anything that is less than the best 
for us, that the angels are always thinking the best 
for us, and working the best for us, there is a whole 
world of consecration in the realisation of this 
thought. 

II. Qod*s Messengers. — The angels always can 
choose, because they see our Father’s face, per- 
fectly catching His expression and those suggestions 
for our good which the Father sends for us in that 
way through them. How wonderful to think of the 
angels always observing the Father’s face with such 
understanding of every shade of expression of it ; 
always able to decipher the meaning of every altera- 
tion in that expression ; always able to catch the 
Father’s Will for the salvation of some poor w/iy ward 
child of His on earth. It makes all life different if 
we try to learn about, and to put into practical use, 
our belief in such things as these. They are worth 
thinking about ; they are based upon what is re- 
vealed ! 

III. Treasures of God’s Love. — The Bible will 
help us to work out more and more the problems 
which God has brought within our reach, and within 
the sphere of our experience if we choose to read and 
pray and to work and believe about them. On the 
other hand, if we shut our eyes to all these mysterious 
truths what is life for? Is life given to us tliat we 
go on missing every day all the treasures of His 
ingenuity and love? I suppose, when we get beyond 
death, and see more clearly than we can see here, and 
understand more widely than we can understand now, 
all that God has planned for our salvation from the 
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beginning of eternity — I suggest, I say, there will be as the water is, either stormy or calme. — M owtaigih 
nothing more absolutely painful, nothing that will (Florio), n. 1. 
make a more complete hell, than the consciousness of 


all we have missed, the conviction beyond death of 
the value of all we have ignored this side of the 

f rave. Do not let it go on until it is too late ! 

V^hy should we miss, and go on missing, these 
treasures of God’s love? From to-day let us just 
register the fact that God is reminding us that this 
is iireparably lost for those who have no eye open to 
the glory of the angels, and no ear open to the wisdom 
of the angels, and no willing response to the loyalty 
of the angels, and no co- 0 |)eration with the ministry 
of the angels. 

* Are they not all ministering spirits, sent forth to minister for 
* them who shall be heirs of salvation ? Hkb. i. 14. 

Anu is there care in heaven ? And is there love 
In heavenly spirits to these creatures bace. 

That may compassion of their evilles move ? 

There is : else much more wretched were the cace 
Of men then beasts. But O ! th’ exceeding grace 
Of highest Gkjd that loves his creatures so, 

And all His workes with mercy doth embrace, 

That blessed Angels he sends to and fro, 

To serve to wicked men, to serve his wicked foe. 

How oft do they their silves bowers leave, 

To come to succour us that succour want ! 

How oft do they with golden pi neons cleave 
The flitting skyes, like flying Piu^uivant, 
gainst fowle feendcs to ayd us militant ! 

They for us fight, they watch and dewly ward, 

Ancf tljeir bright Squadrons round about us plant ; 
And all for love, and nothing for reward. 

0 1 why should heavenly God to men have such regard ? 

Spenser’s Faerie Queene (n. vui. 1, 2). 

* Are they not all ministering spirits.’ — H bb. i. 14. 
Cardinal Vaughan says : ‘ We are touched by the 
love of our God as shown towards us in the ministry 
-of His hidden angels, but I think the exhibition of 
His love is even more touching as vouchsafed through 
those who are our fellow-travellers along the road of 
life.^ 

References.— I. 14. — R. F. Horton, The Hidden God, p. 
183. W. P. S. Bingham, Sermone on Easter SvJbjecte, p. 134. 
I. 31. — Expositor (4th Series), vol. vi. p. 132. 

* Lest haply we drift away from them.’— H bb. 11. 1. 

Thebe is nothing I so hardly beleeve to be in man as 
constancie, and nothing so easie to be found in him, 
as inconstancy. . . . Our ordinary manner is to follow 
the inclination of our appetite this way and that way, 
on the left or on the right hand ; upward and downe- 
ward, according as the winde of occasions doth tians- 

E ort ms; we never thinke on what we would have, 
ut at the instant we would have it : and change as 
that beast that tak^s the colour of the place wherein 
it is laid. What we even now purposed we alter by 
and by, and presently returne to our former biase. 
W» goe not, out we ai*e carried : as things that flote, 
BOW sliding ge^sly, now pulling violently, according 


DRIPTINQ PROM CHRIST 

‘Therefore we ought to give the more earnest heed to tfat 

things which we have heard, lest haply we let them slip.’ 

— Heb. II. I. 

The counsel is one to Christian men to beware of 
drifting from Christ Such is our theme — Drifting 
from Christ But perhaps it is natural we should 
speak of another thing first. 

I. It must be a long while now since men began 
to speak of their life as a running stream. It was 
inevitable the figure should suggest itself to them as 
soon as they began to think ; we all feel its aptness 
as often as we reflect upon the ceaseless vicissitude 
that laps our lives round. Of course, it would be a 
mistake, and worse than a mistake, to think" of this 
ceaseless movement in which we are all involved as if 
it were a mere brute fate to which simply we must 
perforce submit. ‘ Life,' says the Apostle to Chris- 
tian believers, ‘life,’ with all its elements and condi- 
tions, ‘is yours'. This continual change to which 
we are all committed is for one thing the condition 
of progress. And besides, how flat and stale life 
would otherwise be! And yet I believe eveiy one 
will feel that were there nothing but ceaseless change 
in our earthly lot, no anchor sure and steadfast for 
us anywhere, life would be terrible indeed 1 Ah, it 
is everything for us to have attached oureelves to 
Jesus Christ! everything that by sti*ong cords of 
trust and loyalty we should be fast moored to 
Him 1 

II. But it is time to speak now, in the second place, 
of what is meant by dry ting from Christ Of those 
who once were eJongside Jesus Christ, how many that 
we could name have drifted very far! It is not easy 
even for Christian people always to have the lA)rd 
Jesus Christ for the fixed centre of their lives. Too 
often their relations to Him grow relaxed somehow, 
and His sublime Figure recedes into the distance, 
threatening to pass out of view — aijt unhappy process 
which comes about in very various ways. Thus for 
example (1) A storm may have broken out in their 
life and driven them away from Christ. It may have 
been a storm of doubt, or a storm of trouble. (2) Or 
again, it may be an influence less obvious that does 
it (3) When neither of these influences succeeds in 
deta^ing us from our Lord, there is another influeiwae 
that majr — an influence more slow and subtle ana 
secret still. A thousand var 3 ring cares and moods 
€md occupations agitate the surface of our livea And 
with this there comes a chafing and a fretting whicli 
may by slow degi^ees wear out the strands of loyalty 
that bind us to our Lord. 

III. How can a Christian who has drifted away 
from Christ regain his moorings once more ? It is by 
no violent efforts, no strong beating up against the 
advei-se forces of his life, still less by any weak com- 
plaining of them, that any man will regain his old 
attachment to Jesus Christ; but just by friving 
* earnest heed — the more earnest heed to the toil 
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which he has heard about Him*. — A. Maetin, Win- 
ning the Soul, p. 81. 

DRIFTINO 

Heb. II. I (R.V.). 

There is as much need for this exhortation to-day as 
when it was fii*st written. There are many signs of 
religious decadence which we shall be wise to heed, 
lest we ourselves, caught in the prevailing current, 
drift away from the truth of God, from tne day of 
God, and from the Christ of God. John Ruskin was 
not far wrong when he said that a Red Indian, or an 
Otaheitian savage, had a surer sense of Divine exist- 
ence round him, the God over him, than the plurality 
of refined Londonem and Parisians. Allowing that 
thei'e is some exaggeration in this, I fear that there is 
too much truth in it. 

I. With a view to our spiritual help, let us see 
what those things are which we have heai^, and then 
glance at the danger of lo-sing them and the means 
of holding them fast. (1) Among the new truths 
these Hebrews had heard was the readiness of God to 
receive all who came to Him. (2) Take another ex- 
ample of what this writer alluded to — the truth that 
sutfering is often as much a sign ol God’s love as suc- 
cess. (3) Think also of Christs revelation of the 
spiritual nature of €u:ceptable worship. (4) But all 
this molves itself into the possibility of losing our 
hold on the livmg God, for it is the fact of His Father- 
hood which constitutes the brotherhood ; it is because 
He is a God of Love that we are sure our troubles are 
over-ruled for good ; and it is because He is a Spirit 
that we must worship Him in spirit and in truth. 

II. The danger of loosening our grip on spiritual 
realitie.s is seriou.s. The nature of spiritual truths 
and things is such as to make them elusive. They 
are not evident to our senses. 

III. How, then, shall we safeguard oui-selves against 
this peril ? The answer is here — by taking more 
eaniest heed to the things we have heard. (1) Could 
you not give more time to the study of God’s Word ? 
(2) Again, you will be taking more earnest heed to 
things you have heard when you live as if you believed 
them. (8) Above all, strive to keep up in prayer, 
hei'e and alone, such personal communion with God 
in Christ that your affection as well as your intellect 
may grasp Him. — A. Rowland, Open Windows and 
other Sermons, p. 88. 

Rkferencks.— II. 1. — J. H. Jowett, Christian World Pul- 
vol. xliii. p. IfiO. C. Perren, Sermon Outlinea, p. 336. 
S. A. Selwyn, Church Family Newspaper^ vol. xiv. p. 62. E. 
Griffith- Jones, Christiem World Pulpit^ vol. Ivi. p. 408, and vol. 
Iviii. p. 292. J. Bowstead, Practical SemTums^ vol. ii. p, 16. 
A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — Hebrews, p. 206. 
II. 2-4. — J. Bunting, Sermons, vol. i. p. 133. 

NEQLECTING THE GREAT SALVATION 

* How shall we escape, if we neglect so great salvation ; which 
at the first began to be spoken by the Lord, and was con- 
firmed unto us by them that heard Him } ’ — Heb. ii. 3. 

The object of the writer of this Epistle was to show 
to the Jews how mu<;h better the Gospel dispensation 


WAS as com})ared with the old covenant The keynote 
of the Epistle is the word better — a better priest, a 
better tabernacle, a better sacrifice, are to be found 
in the new covenant There are two points to which 
I wish to direct your attention. 

I. Why this salvation is called great. (1) It is 
called great on account of its great author. It was 
the conception of the great heart of the great God of 
heaven and earth. 'I'hink of the' greatness of our 
Gixl. Take the telescope and sweep the heavens with 
it on some clear, stany night What a revelation of 
God’s greatness we have there I Let us turn to the 
mici oscopc and thei*e we see the perfection of God’s 
workmanship, how the tiniest of His created things 
(unlike man’s workmanship) will bear the minutest 
ins|>ection. I tui’n from God the Creator to God the 
Ruler of the earth, and there too in the pages of 
history I see His might and His power. (2) It is a 
great Siilvation because of its subject — a lost world. 
The loving arms of God seem to enclasp this sinful, 
this rebellious world, and we hear His voice of love 
saying, ‘ Not one of these sons and daughter of Mine 
shall perish ’ so God loved the world. (3) It is a 
great salvation because of the great object it has in 
view. It is not only to redeem a world lost, ruined, 
and cursed, but to redeem man in that world. (4) 
It is a great salvation because of the great price paid 
for it. There is no arithmetic, no numl>cr8, by which 
we can calculate the great price of this great salva- 
tion. (5) And the end makes it great, even eternal 
glory. The purpose and plan was to bring many 
sons to glory. To be in His presence, to behold His 
glory, to be transformed into His image — this is 
the great salvation.* 

II. The serious consequences that follow from 
neglecting it. If the Jew perished with less light and 
fewer privileges, how shall we escape! Alas! we 
are busy about everything but the one thing needful. 
How shall we escape if we neglect t There is nowhere 
in this universe where we may escape to. We cannot 
hide from God. — ^T. J. Madden, Tombs or Temples 
p. 119. 

References. — 11, 3. — H. Allen, Permy Pulpit, No. 1684, 
p. 66. 11. 4. — J^a^pow^or (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 141. 

* For not unto angels did he subject the world to come, where- 
of we speak.*— Heb. 11. 5. 

In a letter to Lady Elgin, written in 1833, Erskine 
of Linlathen points out the distinction ‘ between the 
dispensation of Christ and the dispensation of ayyeXos 
(Heb. I, and 11 .). The dispensation of ("hrist em- 
braces in it a oneness with the mind of (jod — not 
merely a readiness to do His will, when we know it, 
but a participation in His mind, so that, by a par- 
ticipation in the Divine nature, we enter into the 
reasons of His will, and do not merely obey the author- 
ity of His will ’. 

Referenci'^s — II. Expositor (6th Series), vol. ii. p. 

184.* II. 6. — .1. N. Friend, Prtacher^s Magazine, vol. xvii, p. 
468. II. 7 .— (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 436 .; ibid. (6th 
Series), vol. iv. p. 386. 
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* Not yet*— H bb, n. S. 

You can remember that text, you have not ability 
enough to forget it. But we remember many things 
intellectually which we forget morally and sympathetic- 
ally. ‘ Not yet ' — why it sounds like a song of hope ; 
there is no despair in this strain. The meaning is, 
We shall by and by — perhaps round the next moun- 
tain shoulder — we shall see the holy land, the garden 
of God. ‘ Not yet ; ’ we are waiting for it ; the night 
is cold and long, but it will expire, and then we shall 
see the morning and feel its friendly warmth. ‘ Not 
yet,’ but after a while ; a few more struggles, and 
then the victory. We fight in the hope of the 
triumph. In mere fighting there is nothing but 
heartache and disappointment, but in the things that 
are beyond the moniing is the smile. 

I..et us see if we can paraphi'ase and amplify this 
most beautiful thought. 

L * Not yet, but * — broken music, but God’s music. 
All things we know of God are broken. Oh, the 
broken instruments that are lying on the floor of this 
orchestra, broken trumpets, broken organs, broken 
lives — broken, all broken ; they shall all be gathered 
up and put together again, and God’s band shall be 
one loud sweet anthern-song. W(^ do not see the 
whole world converted to the faith. They say it 
would be, but it is not. There are atheists, thei'e are 
cannibals, there are heathen, there are pagans, there 
are savages, who would dine off you if they could. 
You promised the earth should be ureen, and behold 
it lies in waste lands. Hold on ! What do you see ? 
Why, we see one man, and he only of the poor sort, 
believing. UTiat is enough ; why speak scornfully of 
the solitary specimen ? He is an instance, he grows 
in the soil of his soul the plant of faith — enough ! 
Why do you lose heaii in missions foreign and home ? 
Is there only one man in all the world who believes? 
then the cause of Christ must be in a bad way. 
Not at all ; that one man does believe, he keeps up 
the continuity of faith, he comes out of the secret 
places of the Most High, he is walking back to the' 
sanctuary that is invisible, and in his tarrying here 
for a moment, he irradiates the planet with a strange 
mystic glory. We do not yet see all the land covered 
with summer flowers ; it is but Febriiary, and cold 
icy February, and the very devil's in the air blacken- 
ing it with his unholy blight Talk about summer ! 
Yes, we do. W^ do not yet see the spring and the 
summer in all their full blossoming, but this little 
girl was out this moniing, and she found this little 
blue violet She did ? Yes. In the open air? Yes. 
Sure? Quite. Not grown under glass ? No, in the 
open ajr. Then the spring is here in that violet ; 
that is enough, it took the whole solar system to giow 
that violet. You are taking a f)oetical view of things. 
Not at all, I am taking a prosaic view of things ; be- 
cause that violet is here in the open air the whole 
land shall glow with summer. There is a proverb — 
like most of the proverbs, half a truth or a whole lie 
— which says that one swallow does not make a 
jumnier. Yes, it does; that one swallow is the 


prophet of the Lord ; He cannot come alone, you do 
not see his following. 

II. If these things be so, what follows r Patience 
is one of the things which follow. God always takes 
time. I do not know how long it was befoi'e He 
came to look upon chaos. Chaos has no history, 
chaos keeps no archives, no records. But in due time, 
called by the [)rophet-poet, ‘The beginning,’ the 
dateless date. He came and looked and shaped the 
universe into music and meaning. I do not wonder 
at our being fmpatient We have but a handful of 
yeai*s at our disposal, some seventy — a few more or a 
few less, what matters ? We want everything done 
in our day and generation, and the Loid never 
hurries Himself He who breathes eternity need Hot 
be worried and fretted by feverish time. Patience ! 
I never ask any man to join the Church, I never urge 
any man to come to the communion of the Lord’s 
Slipper ; I never dig up the seed I have sown to see 
how it is getting on. Foolish man who takes up the 
roots to know whether they are growing and how 
fast they are growing. Son of man, go forth and 
preach the preaching that I bid thee ; whether the 
people hear or forbear is no business of thine. You 
want to see immediate results. That is a sign 
ot impatience : fall into the music of' the univer.se, 
fall into the solemnity and the peacefulness of God’s 
intention. The earth is redeemed, that fact is ac- 
complished, and one day He will come to claim his 
redemption, and it will be all there. Confidence is 
another of the things wliich well becometh us under 
the inspiration of this meditation. It will all come 
to pass; we cannot even hinder the truth in any per- 
manent or enduring sense. We can hinder it for a 
time and in a place, but a very limited hindering is 
the hindering that is possible to man. ‘ We can do 
nothing against the truth but for the truth.* It hath 
pleased God that His economy shall work in tJiat 
way. He has made us fellow-labourers in His great 
husbandry, and at the last He will credit us with the 
whole; He will say, ‘Thy faith hath made thee 
whole*. His harvest is the fruition of thy faith. 
Condescending God, merciful God, Person of the dear 
Jesus, He told the cripples that came to Him in the 
days of His flesh that they had made themselves 
whole by their faith — a wondrous co-operation of 
and love. 

anticipation is toother of the things which belongs 
to this series of thoughts. We shall be partakers of 
His glory. We shall reap where He has sown, His 
furrows shall be our harvest, and wq shall have great 
delight together. Oh for that harvest day, that day 
of the laden wains, and the merry singing — Harvest 
Home ! Every one of us credited with having grown 
some of the com, so big, so overflowing is the Divine 
love. Have you seen the resurrection ? No. Y^, 
ou have. No, I have not seen the resurrection. You 
ave, you have seen these flowers : this is the resurrec- 
tion. If these things, so shajiely, comely, beautiful, 
and fragrant, came out of the cold black earth, the 
argumi nt for the resurrection is complete. I have 
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not seen the resurrection, you say. No, but you have 
seen one white lily out of the black earth. It is 
enough ; if He brought that lily out of the earth, He 
can brin^ your child up too. I have not seen the 
resurrection. Yes, you have. Where? Why, in 
that arum lily that you pointed out to me the other 
day, that beautiful arum lily, so graceful, so spotless, 
that I said to it, Whence comest thou ? Out of the 
earth — almost into heaven. ^Fhe text is — I saw some 
pei-sons come in late who ought to have been here in 
time — the text is, ‘ Not yet, but *. — Joseph Pahkkr. 

Rkkkrencb. — II. 8. — H. Alford, Quebec Chapel Sermom, 
vol. iii. p. 84. 

MAN AS KINO 

* Thou didst put all things in subjection under his feet For 
m that He subjected all things unto him, He left nothing 
that is not subject to him. But now we see not yet all 
things subjected to him. But we behold Him . . . even 
Jesus.’— H eb. II. 8, 9. 

I. ‘ We se^not yet all things in sulijection to man.’ 
‘ Not yet,’ but we are to see it This supremacy is 
the final goal of humanity. The threads of the ages 
have been woven in the gre it loom of Time with the 
weft of the Divine purpose and the waip of human 
exfierience, and on the web is traceable in clear char- 
acters the God-gi\ en sovereignty of man. 

II. * Not unto angels has God subjected the coming 
world.’ Not to them, hut to men like oui’selves, 
who have to do with sheep and oxen and the beasts 
of the field, with cotton and calicoes, with science 
and art; whose life is as ^fraj^ile as the dewdrop on 
its perilous way from a tree s summit,’ and yet so 
strong that it destroys itself by sin; man, ‘made a 
little lower than God, and crowned with the glory ’ 
of a present participation in Hi.s nature, and there- 
fore by and by to be invested with the ‘honour’ of 
sharing His rule. 

III. But if to man, to what man is this sceptre of 
dominion finally granted ? The conquering race is 
the godly race, of any colour, or country, or time. 
Not ‘the great white race,' but the great Christian 
race, rises to joint-heirship with Christ Jesus in the 
salvation and service, and sovereignty of the future 
of humanity. 

IV. ’rhough eighteen centuries have elapsed since 
that forecast of the destiny of man was quoted, en- 
dorsed, and explained by the writer to the Hebrews, 
amid Uie wreck and overthrow of Judaism, we have, 
alas ! to adopt the writer’s lament, and say, os we 
look on man and his world to-day, ‘not yet do we 
see all things subjected unto him ’. He is only 
slowly learning that he is a spirit, and is for large 
breadths of his time and in wide areas of his life the 
slave of ‘ things ’. 

V. But surely, that is not all we see I Recognise 
fully the prodigious loss due to man’s forfeiture of 
his predestined royalty ; tabulate the miseries he 
owes due to his falls ; omit no item in the tale of 
the poorness of his life, the selfishness of his spirit, 
and the fecundity of his sin ; yet that is not all the 
whole human fact On this earth and amon^t men 
— *we see Jesus,’ and though, in seeing Him, the 


first glimpse may only confirm the impression that 
man has not yet fully entered on his inheritince, yet 
the dee{)er look assures us that he is on his way to it, 
has already been anointed with the oil of joy above 
his predecessors and contemporaries, and, though 
suffering, is really ascending by suffering to the throne 
from which he shall rule for evermore. In what 
ways do men come to sovereign spiritual power? 
The Epistle to the Hebrews is the full and in.spiring 
an.svrer. The rule of life comes to the builders of 
the city of God ; the men who, in glorious succes- 
sion, work out the Divine purpose of redemption on 
the earth, and find the Author and Finisher of their 
work in the Christ. Authority is in the revelation of 
God, and it increases till in the ‘ new covenant ' it 
is at its maximum of light and power. World-rulers 
are men of ethical glow and passion, who believe in 
the invisible, and work for righteousness with self- 
sacrificing devotion. Seeing Jesus, we see these four 
paths to the sovereignty of the Christian race, and 
of the Christian religion through that race ; the path 
of history ; of Divine revelation ; of saintly char- 
acter ; and of self-suppressing enthusiasm for the 
welfare of the world.— J. Clu-tobd, The Secret of 
Jesus, p. 199. 

THE CROWNED CHRIST 

Hbb. II. 8, 9. 

We have in these words a contrast between the 
greatnes.s of man and the supremacy of Christ. The 
writer of the Epistle admits the greatness of man, 
but suggests that he had fallen short of the ideal — 
he had not yet realised his dominion : ‘ We see not 
yet all things subjected to him '. Then he proceeds, 
on this alleged greatness, to suggest an argument 
for the supremacy of Christ. Man, though great, 
had failed, but ‘ we see . . . Jesus . . . crowned 
We find the writer asserting two things : — 

I. That Man has not yet Realised Universal 

Dominion. — See how true this is — (1) In the realm 
of matter. Since the Epistle was written, how great 
has been the progress of Science ! The dominion of 
man over matter is vast and most wonderful A 
Kepler has traced the orbit of a planet, and with awe 
exclaimed, ‘I thought over again I he thought of 
God ! ’ A Franklin has drawn lightning from the 
clonds, and directed its course. A Young has sug- 
gested the wave theory of light. A Newton has disr 
covered the force of giMvitation, A Haiwey has 
revealed the circulation of the blood. A Darwin has 
collected the facts on which the theory of natural 
evolution became possible. And yet, with all these 
wonderful discoveries of man in the lealm of matter, 
how true it is, ‘ We see not yet all things subjected 
to him ’. (2) In the sphere of life. (8) In the sphere 

of mind. (4) In the sphere of the spiritual. 

II. That Christ is Destined to Realise thb Uni-* 
versdi Dominion. — The writer sees clearly that the 
coming of Christ makes possible for man the heights 
of life — that now he may win a closer fellowship with 
God, and, defying evil, march to the great future as a 
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Son of God. He sees Christ crowned on the heights 
because He made all this possible for man, and in 
Him he sees the ultimate victory of ^the race. But 
on what does this splendid vision rest ? The vi-ion 
rests on the three granite pillars of the Christian 
Gospel — (1) The Incai'nation. . (2) The Redemption. 
(3) The Priesthood. Though we see not yet ‘all 
things subjected to him,* we see Jesus crowned, and 
the crowning of Christ involves the ultimate making 
and crowning of man. On these three pillais of the 
faith we may build our great hope and win the vision 
of man complete in Him. If redemption were a fail- 
ure, Christ would lose His crown. The crown of 
man as a retuming Son of ^ God is the crown of 
Chiist — J. Oates, The Sorrow of Ood, p. 108. 

* Wc see not yet all things put under his feet, , . . but we see 
Jesus.’ — Heb. II. 8, 9. 

It is this which gives such terrible, even blighting 
power to the words and writings of unbelievers, which 
barbs and sends home many a dull scoff that would 
oth^wise fall harmless ; that they touch a conscious, 
ever-rankling wound. What they urge against Chris- 
tianity is true. The believer knows, already knows, 
all that the infidel can tell him ; the eye of love can 
see as clearly as that of hate, and it has already 
warmed over all the other exults in ; has seen springs 
sink down suddenly among the sands of the desert ; 
has looked upon bare and stony channels, now ghastly 
with the wreck and drift of ages, yet showing where 
once a full, fair river bore down life and glddness to 
the ocean. The Christian would fain explain, account 
for these long delays, this partial efficacy, this inter- 
mittent working. He feels that he is in passessioii of 
the key which is to open all these intricacies, hut at 
present he finds that, like that of the pilgrims, ‘it 
grinds hard in the lock \ He sees Jesus, but he sees 
not yet all things put under Him. — Doha Greenwkli^ 
in The Patience of Hope, 

THE TASTE OF DEATH AND THE LIFE OF 
GRACE 

‘ That He by the g^ace of God should taste death for every 
man.* — Heb. ii. 9. 

I. Jesus Cheist Hot only died, hut He tasted death 
as incredible bitterness and peiiurV of soul. 

II. He did so because He died (or every man. He 
experienced in a Divine life the univeml death. 

III. Yet this desertion and agony of death was a 
gift and grace of God not only to us but to Him. 
And He knew it was so. And that faith was His 
victory and our redemptioa — P. T. Fobstth, Chris- 
tian World Pulpily voL LviiL p. 296. 

ASCENSION DAY 

' But we see Jesus, who was made a little lower than the 
angels for the suffering of death, crowned with glory and 
honour.’ — Heb. ii. 9. 

I'Houcm’s of joy and gladness mingle with all our 
meditations of i^cension-tide. Christ is now seen to 
have all things put under Him. In this Jubilee of 
the Saviour*8 coronation, we may forget for a moment 


all our preceding commemorations. Bethlehem, ^Geth- 
semane, Calvary, the manger, the wilderness, the cross, 
the grave, they are only so many beautiful kiemories 
— stages in that triumphant progress by whiSch the 
Holy One ascends to the Throne. Our eyes ‘ see the 
King in His beauty,’ and they can fix their gaze on 
nothing else : ‘ We see Jesus, Who was made a little 
lower than the angels for the suffering of death, 
crowned with glory and honour \ 

I. What was tne glory here spoken of? First, 
there was the glory of k great salvation for the lost 
children of men. The anticipation of tliis honour 
entered into that intercessory prayer recorded in the 
seventeenth chapter of St. John. Now this joint 
glory of the Father and the Son consisted in bringing 
many sons into glory. And in order thereto, Christ 
was to be set as a King upon His holy hill of Zion. 

‘ The government was to be upon His shoulder.’ He 
w‘us to become the centre of ten thousand times ten 
thousand redeemed and happy beings who had been 
washed from their sins in His own Blood, and who 
should live only to cast their (Towns at His feet. 
And there were means and agencies for carrying out 
these objects to he employed upon the Throne. No 
sooner had Christ ceased to drink of the brook by the 
way, and had sat down on the right hand of the 
Majesty on high, than the sun of His Godhead shone 
forth with all the effulgence of its original and eternal 
brightness. Men were to see the glory, both of the 
Father and of Christ. The triumphs of the cross 
shall he made manifest. The victories of the Holy 
Spirit shall begin] The work of the all-prevailing 
intercession shall go on within the veil. There shall 
be, as it were, a mighty revival in heaven, all the 
powers therein wondering at the extending reign ol 
righteemsness and the fruits of the outpoured gilts of 
the Ascension on the hearts of the sons of men. ‘ Thy 
Throne, O G(xl, is for ever and ever ; the sceptre of 
Thy Kingdom is a right sceptre : Thy people shall 
be willing in the day of Thy power.* 

II. ‘ Crowned with glory and honour,^ in that, all 
things, both in heaven and earth, shall bo subject to 
the kingdom of mediation (see Kph, i. 20-23) ; and 
again, ‘ All things were made by Him and for Him 
‘For Him,’ observe, that is, in His character as 
Mediator. The kingdom of mediation embraces the 
visible and the invisible ; the whole of our present 
mundane system was constructed with a view to 
afford a theatre magnificent enough for the work of 
Christ, and for the training of suitable instruments 
for the accomplishment of His great purposes. The 
Saviour’s exaltation reminds us then that we are 
subjects of the Mediator’s world ; that the earth is 
the platform of an achieved redemption ; that all 
things were made for, and put under the dominion of 
the Crucified : ‘ All power is given to Him in heaven 
and in earth All power to seal pardons ; to impart 
gifts ; to quicken, sanctify, redeem, save. It was 
needful that in all things He should have the pre- 
eminence. All beings, all worlds must see Him 
‘crowned with glory and honour’. 
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‘ Crowned with glory and honour/ in that on the 
ascended Saviour should be concentrated all the 
homage and- adoration of the heavenly world (Phil. 
IL 10), plainly affirms the dominion of Christ over all 
worlds, intelligences, and kingdoms. He is ‘ God over 
all, blessed for ever ^ — D. MootiE. 

Hbb. II. g. 

When I think of our Lord as tasting dfeath it seems 
to me as if He alone ever truly tasted death. And this, 
indeed, may be received as a part of the larger truth 
that He alone ever lived in humanityfin the conscious 
truth of humanity. But when I think of death as 
tastt‘d by our Lord, how little help to conceiving of 
His exfierieiice in dying do any of our own thoughts 
or anticipated expei ienees seem fitted to yield ! What 
m(*n shrink from when they shrink from dofith, is 
eitlier the disruption of the ties that connect them 
with a present world, or the terrors with which an 
accusing conscience fills the world to come. The last 
^ad no existence for Hini who was without sin : neither 
had the world, as the present evil world, any place 
in His heart. — Mel.Eon Campbell, The Nature of 
the Atonement, p]). 259 f. 

‘We see Jesus.’— Heb. ii. g. 

Bishop Kino of Lincoln wrote : ‘We cannot under- 
stand the mystery of soitow. We can “ see Jesus the 
“Man of Sorrows** and see how His earthly ministry 
apparently was a failure. They did not care for Him 
— wonderful and purifying example for us all, warn- 
ing us against the dangers of popularity and appar- 
ent success .’ — Spiritual Letters, p. 64. 

Kbkmkbntcbs.— 'II. 9. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xiii. No. 
771, and vol. xxv. No. 1509. J. T. Parr, Christian World Pul- 
pit, vol. Ivi. p. 4. R. W. Church, Village Sermons (3rd 
SerieH), p. 85. Expositor (4th Series), vol. vi. p. 132 ; ibid. 
(5th Series), vol, vi, p, 375 ; ibid, vol. ix. p. 472 ; ibid. (6th 
Series), vol. xii. p. 45. II. 9, 10. — C. Kingsley, The Good 
News of God, p. 340. 

‘ Perfect through sufferings.’— H bb. ii. la 
THouGHTr, true labour of any kind, highest virtue 
itself, is it not the daughter of Pain? Bom as out 
of the black whirlwind ; — true effort, in fact, as of a 
captive struggling to free himself : that is Thought 
In all ways we are ‘ to l>ecome perfect through suffer- 
ing *. — Carlyle, Heroes (lecture m.) . 

Rbfbrbncbs. — II. 10. — J. G. Binney, Christian World 
Pulpi^ vol. liii. p.' 22. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol, viiL No. 478, 
and vol. xlv. No. 2619. J. Bunting, Sermons, vol. i, p. 51^ 
C.'^S. Macfarland, The Spirit Christlike, p. 127. Archbishop 
Cosmo Lang, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Iv. p. 235. Exposi- 
tory Sermons on the New Testament, p. 256. G. Body, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. Ivil. p. 200. H. Bushnell, Christ and His 
Salvation, p, 219. J. Farquhar, The Schools and Schoolmasters 
of Christ, p. 145. Expositor (4th Series), vol i. p. 143 ; ibid. 
vol. iiL p. 370 ; ibid. vol. iv. p. 34 ; ibid, (6th Series), vol. 
viii. p. 380. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — 
Sebrmm, p. 229. II. 10-18. — Ibid, (4th Series), vol. iv. p. 
428. II. 11. — J. Keble, Sermons for Lent to Passion-tide, p. 288. 
C. D. Bell, The Power of God, p. 40. J. Bowstead, Practical 
Bermsme, vol. i. p. 298. J. Bunting, Sermons, vol. iL p. 124. 
IL 11-13. —Spurgeon, Sermens, vol. xli. No. 24ia A. Mac- 


laren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — Hebrews, p. 239. H. 11- 
17.-- or (Gth Series), vol. ix. p. 59. 11. 12. — ExjKmtor 

(4th Series), vol. ivi. p. il8 ; ibid. {5th Series), vol. vii. p. 
197. A. Martin, Winning the Soul, p. 319. II. 13. — H. 
Varley, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ivii. p. 237. II. 14. — 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. iv. No. 166. F. J. A. Hort, Village 
Sermons (2nd Series), p. 37. S. Bariug-Gould, Village Preach^ 
ing for Saints' Days, p. 181. Expositor (4th Series), vol. iu 
p. 47 ; ibid. (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 222. 

EMANCIPATION FROM THE PEAR OF DEATH 

* That through death He might destroy him that had the power 
of death, that is, the devil ; and deliver them who through 
fear of death were all their lifetime subject to bondage.’— 
Hkb. ii. 14, 15. 

Death is a subject which may at present be remote 
from .our thoughts, but it is an experience in which 
we shall all one day or other be interested. To be 
freijuently in the contemplation of death is perhaps 
the mark of a feeble rather than of a robust spirit, 
yet we ought not to refuse the calls which in God*8 
providence invite us to consider death. And, if it be 
extravagant to demand that a large part of our life 
should be consuaied in contemplating its end, we 
may, like Nelson, while fighting on deck yet keep our 
coffin in our cabin. 

It is well to be assured that one of the purposes 
served by the mission of Christ was to disyiel the fear 
of death by destroying that which gave it power to 
terrify. The fear of death is here represented as a 
bondage, a condition of slavery out of which every 
child of God must be emancipated. 

I. If we analyse this fear we find that there are 
various causes producing it First of all there is 
the bodily pain, which frequently precedes death, and 
may in our own case do so. Dread of |>ain increases 
with age, as we leara more of the capacity for suffer- 
ing which our body possesses, €uid as we see more of 
the terrible forms of disease by which life is slowly 
worn out It is human nature to shrink from long- 
continued and hopeless weakness, from months of use- 
lessness and slow decay, from the gradual extinction 
of all the functions of life, and the constantly renewed 
misery of the medical or surgical appliances which 
we know can but prolong for a short time a life that 
has become torture. But this cause of fear may be 
left to be dealt with by common sense and nature. 
For it is unreasonable to distress ourselves with pros- 
pects of such a kind. For all we know, death may 
find us in sleep or may have passed before we were 
conscious of its approach, or in our case it may come 
with none of these attendant horrors. Dr. Hunter, 
in his last moments, grieved that he ‘ could not write 
how easy and delightful it is to die *. The late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury quietly remarked, ‘ It is really 
nothing much after all 

II. A second cause of this fear is a more reasonable 
one. We fear death because it brings to^n end the 
only life we know experimentally. 

But if we believe what both nature and Christ 
teach us, that this life is but the trainiug-ground for 
another, that the powers here cultivated and the tools 
here whetted are lor use in a largei and intenser exist- 
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ence ; if we consider that once this life was as strange 
and new to us as any other can be, and that death 
is really the bursting of the shell that hinders us from 
entering the ampler air of our true and eternal life, 
we have surely cause enough, to throw such regrt'ts 
and fears to the winds, ana even long, as some have 
longed, to leai*n what the true life ot God and God s 
children is. 

III. But this leaiis us to the most fruitful cause of 
fear, the consciousness that after death comes the 
judgment. Whatever men hold regarding the last 
judgment or the mode of it, all men feel that at death 
tlieie is a judgment, that death ushers them into 
a fixed, final, eternal state. This is the instinctive 
anprehension of untaught men as well as the warn- 
ing of revelation. 

'rhe natural boldness which confronts death cheer- 
fully, or sullenly submits to the inevitable, disappears 
when this added knowledge of the significance of 
death enters in. Mere natural courage is irrelevant 
in facing iudginent. This letter was written ^to the 
Hebiews,’ to men who had lived under a legal 
religion, and who could expect to escape punishment 
only if tliey had complied with all that the law com- 
manded. But to be sure of this was imjmssible, and 
the result was that we find them exclaiming, ‘ In this 
life death never suffei-s a man to be glad 

f)ur emancipation from bondage to this fear is 
accomplished by * the destruction of him that had the 
power of death, that is, the devil ’. The devil was 
considered to be the counsel for the prosecution, the 
embodiment of an accusing conscience. Death was 
looked upon as the result of the primal curse, as 
separation from God and from all good on account 
of sin ; a just and true view. The devil had the 
power of death in the sense in which the state has the 
power of the sword to inflict punishment on evil-doers. 
The devil used the common idea of death to terrify 
and appal and separate from all hope in God. The 
Jew was haunted with such visions a.s Zechariah had 
when he saw the high priest himself clothed in filthy 
garments. This was the sting of the serpent ; but in 
Christ the primeval promise was fulfilled, the serpent’s 
head was crushed. The devirs weapon is struck from 
his hand. He can no longer persuade the children 
of God that death means separation from God and 
entrance upon a life of suffering. — M arcus J3oi)8, 
Christ ana Man, p. 288. 

* Forasmuch theo as the children are partakers of flesh and 
blood. He also Himself likewise took part of the same ; that 
through death He might destroy him that had the power of 
death, that is, the devil ; and deliver them who through 
fear of death were all their lifetime subject to bondage.*— 

Hkb. II. 14, 15. 

‘ At another time,’ says Bunyan in Ghrace Abounding 
(116), ‘as I was set by the fire in my House, and 
musing on my Wretchedness, the Lord made that also 
a precious word unto me, Forasmuch then as the 
children are partakers of flesh and blood, He also 
Himself likewise took part of the same ; that through, 
death He mi^ht destroy him that had the power of 
death, that is, the devil ; and deliver them who 


through fear of death were all their lifetime sub- 
ject to bondage. I thought that the glory of these 
words WHS then so weighty on me that I was, both 
once and twice, ready to swoon as I sat ; yet not with 
grief and trouble, but with solid joy and peace.’ 

‘ Who through fear of death were all their lifetime subject to 
bondage. *~H bb. ii. 15. 

In the preface to Golloquia Teripatetica (p. Ixxy.), 
Prof. Knight remarks that, for all the genuineness 
of Dr. John Duncan s faith, * nevertheless, it is ti ue 
that he was “ all his lifetime subject unto bondage ”. 
His spirit did not live in the sunshine. Though he 
would have appreciated Luther’s saying, ‘ I sit and 
sing, like a hira on a tree, and let God think for me,”' 
he never entered into the core of that experience.’ 

‘ O ! WHO will deliver me from this fear of death ? 
Whnt shall I do ? Where shall I fly tiom it ? Should 
I fight against it by thinking, or by not thinking of 
it ? A wise man advised me some time since, ‘ Be still 
and go on Perhaps this is best, to look upon it as 
my (TOSS ; when it comes, to let it humble me, and 
quicken all my good resolutions, especially that of 
praying without ceasing ; and at other times, to take 
no thought about it, but quietly to go on ‘in the 
work of the Lord ’. — Wksi.ky’s Journal (January, 
1738 ). 

Refkrknces. — II. 14, 15. — A. Ainger, Sermons Preached in 
the Temple Church, p. 87. J. Keble, Sermons for Septuagesima 
to Ash Wednesday, p. 391. 

‘ Through fear of death.*— H eb. ii. 15. 

In 1518 Erasmus lay dangerously ill at Louvain. 
After his recovery he wrote to Beatus Rhenanus; 

‘ When the disease was at its height I neither felt 
distressed with desire of life, nor did I tremble at the 
fear of death. All my hope was in Christ alone, and 
I prayed for nothing to Him except that He would 
do what He thought best for me. Formerly, when a 
youth, I remember I used to tremble at the very 
name of death,’ 

* He taketh hold of the seed of Abraham.’— Hkb. 11. x6. 

He does not forsake the woi Id, 

But stands before it modelling in the clay. 

And moulding there His image. Age by age 
The clay wars with His fingers and pleads hard 
For its old, heavy, dull, and shapeless ease. 

— W. B. Yeats. 

Rbpbrenoes. — II. 16. — Spurgeon, Semums, voL ii. No. 
90. II. 17 .— R. M. Benson, Redemption, p. 86. Expositor 
(6lh Series), vol. vii. p. 369 ; ibid, (6tb Series), vol. v. p. 155 ; 
ibid. vol. X. p. 182. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scrip- 
ture — Hebrews, p. 249. 

* In all things it behoved Him to be made like unto Hia brethrea. 

. . . For in that He Himself hath suffered being tempted. 
He is able to snoconr them that are tempted. —H eb. ri. ly, tfl. 

In a letter, wiitten during May, 1861, F, W. Robert* 
son tells a correspondent that, ' except in feelinir a 
fellowship and oneness with that Life, and reco^^ 
parallel reeling and parallel struggle, triumjUL 
sometimes, I do not see how life could be tolc 
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at all. He was Humanity, and in Him alone nri^ 
humanity becomes intelligible. . . . Was not 
alone in this world ? — unfclt, uncomprchended, sus- 
pected, spoken against? and before Him was the 
cross. Before us, a little tea-table gos.sip, and hands 
uplifted in holy horror. Alas ! and we call that a 
cross to bear. Shame ! Yet still I do admit, that ibr 
a loving heart to lack sympathy is woi-se than pain.* 

HRFKRBNCBa. — 11. 18. — J. C. M. Bellew, Sermons, vol. i. 
p. 331, Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. ix. No. 487 ; vol. xxxiii. 
No. 1074 , and vol. 1. No. 2885. Marcus Dods, CiwUt and 
Man, p. 1, Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 373. II. 20. — 
A. 'Fucker, Preadiers Ma/^azine, vol. xix. p. 230. 

REVELATION IN A SON 

Hkb. III. 1. 

Thk text of the Epistle to the Hebrews will be found 
in tlie first veree of the third chapter, * Consider the 
Apostle and High Priest of our confession, even 
Jesus *. Like all Christian teaching, it finds its centre 
in the historic Personality and Life, which is the 
constant element because it is the Divine Fact. 

I. It is of the utmost importance to make clear to 
ourselves the fact that the work of Christ is essenti- 
ally a unity, that Ho is not at one time concerned 
with making known the name of Gk)d, at another 
with fulfilling His Will in the redemption of man- 
kind. He manifests the love of God, as He could not 
fail to do, in fulfilling the Father’s loving purpose of 
reconciliation through death. The Fact of Christ 
crucified, the work of Calvary, the Death of the cross 
is itself God’s word, God’s message. It is this posi- 
tion, established in the first two chaptei's, that justifies 
the author in proceeding to his theme, ‘ Wherefore, 
holy brethren, partakers of the heavenly calling, con- 
sidcj* the Apostle and High IViest of our confession.' 

II. When God speaks in the prophets, Ho does so 
indirectly, mediately, tluiaigh the interposition of 
the human voice. When God speaks in a Son, He 
does so directly, immediately, through the facts them- 
selves, which the human voice more or less imperfectly 
represents. It is the diffcience between nature and 
science, between reality and representation, between 
the actual world and the lesson-books which describe 
its processes. Ihojihecy interprets God’s purposes: 
facts realise them. 

III. It is important to remember that the union 
of the messenger and the priest was already portrayed 
in the pages of that Old Testament prophet the 
fulfilment of whose ideal in Jesus the Messiah was 
the characteristic discovery of the Apostolic Church. 
The second Isaiah is the great anticipator of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. It is he who fixes for ever 
the sacrificial idea as the only adequate expression of 
the deliverance, the opening of the prison to them 
that are bound, whicn the Messenger and Servant 
should preach as a gospel to the poor. For this elect 
and beloved representative of Jehovah was to be, not 
like the prophets a preacher of righteousness, but a 
bringer of salvation, and as such a man of sorrows, 
led as the sacrificial Iambi to the slaughter, bearing 


the iniquity of His people, and, because He had poured 
out His soul unto death, dividing the spoil with the 
strong. I think we shall best represent the diffc rence 
between the work of the Servant and the work of 
that long line of ‘servants in the house,* from Moses 
onwards, who had preceded Him, if we say that, while 
the proj)hets declared the righteousness of God, in 
the SuiFering Servant that righteousness was to be- 
come redemptive. 

I v^. The priestly mediation of Jesus, of which His 
death is the eml>odiinent, and His exaltation ,the 
Divine acc(‘ptance, is not only the subject of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, but is itself the message of 
the Gospel. He is God's Apostle in His capacity as 
priest. This means an entirely difFerent view ot the 
proportions of the Christian Faith from that with 
which we have been made familiar by the teaching, 
for example, of the late Bishop Westcott, whose in- 
terpretation of this Epistle is, if my view be correct, 
prejudicially affected ny the general point of sight 
which he adopts. There is, as I believe, in the New 
Testament no Gospel of the Incarnation as such, l‘ai 
less a Gospel of creation. The Scriptures give us nc 
wanant for speculation as to whether the Word wouW 
have become flesh independently of the actual condi 
tions under which God inteiwened in human life. 
Christ is not presented as the necessary consummatoi 
of a development which, apaii from the fact of sin, 
would have been incomplete without Him. We 
simply do not know what such a development would 
have meant. But He is the reconciler, His death 
being the essential feature in this historical manifesta- 
tion : ‘ I am the living one, and I became dead *. To 
acknowledge this is of the highest importance if we 
are to appreciate the self-surrender and voluntaiy 
love of God, the debt we owe Him, and the depena- 
ence in which we stand towards His Christ, who for 
our sakes became poor, took upon Him (the exact 
expression which follows should be noticed) ‘ the form 
of a slave,’ and endured the pms. And it en di)e> us 
to understand what the writer of Hebrews means by 
(iod speaking to us in a Son. He does not mean us 
to dwell upon the Incarnate Son as an object of con- 
templation, His personality, His teaching, His self- 
expression as a revelation of the Etemal Fathei*, and 
then to go on to consider His redeeming work. He 
has not really omitted to develop in detail the 
work of the Son eis the Apostle, referring us, as it 
were, to the Gospel according to St. John for a fuller 
treatment of the subject. No, God’s speech is nothing 
else but the facts of the sufferings of Christ and the 
glory in which they issued. ‘ When He had made 
purification of sins. He sat down on the right hand 
of the majesty on high,’--J. G. Simpson, Christui 
Onicifixua, p. 51. 

Rbpbbence8.-*III. 1.— G. Trevor, Types and (he Antitype, 
p. 206. A. Maclaren, Sxpositums of Holy 8cnpUsrs--IIe^ 
p. 258. 

CONSIDER 

, Above all, Romanes,* said Darwin to G. T. Romanes, 
, cultivate the habit of meditation.’ 
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* He that bailt all things in God . . . Whose house are we.’ — 

Heb. III. 4, 6. 

‘ Lifk/ says George Macdonald, ‘ is no series of chances 
with a few providences sprinkled l^tween to keep up 
a justly failing belief, but one providence of Goa.* 
Rbfrrencb. — III. 5, 6. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 

28 . 

* If we hold fast the confidence and the rejoicing of our hope 

firm unto the end.’ — H hb. hi. 6. 

Had we fast-hold on God by the interposition of a 
lively faith ; had we hold-fast on God by Himselfe, 
and not by us ; had we a divine foundation ; then 
.>hould not humane and worldly occasions have the 
(lower so to shake and litter us, as they have. Our 
hold would not then yeelde to so weake a batterie : 
The love of noveltie ; the constrainte of Princes ; the 
;^ood success of one partie ; the rash and casuall 
changing of our opinions, should not tlr.m have the 
power to shake and alter our beleefe. We should not 
suffer the same to be troubled at the wit and pleasui*e 
of F new argument, and at the pei'swasion, no, not of 
all the rhetorike that ever was : we should withstand 
these boistrous billowes with an inflexible and un- 
moveable constancie. — Montaigne (Florio), il 12. 

Rbferenoes. — III. 6. — Expositor (Cth Series), vol. vii. p. 
410. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — Hebreios, p. 
268. HI. 7. — Spiirf^eon, Sermons^ vol. xx. No. 1160. III. 7, 8. 
— John Watson, Christian IForld Pulpit^ vol. Iviii. p. 81. C. 
Perren, Sermon Outlines^ p. 306. A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy Scripture — Hebrews, p. 276. III. 8. — H. D. M. Spence, 
Voices and SUencet, p. 247. H. Woodcock, Sermon Outlines 
(let Series), p. 62. 

* Take heed, brethren, lest there be in any of you an evil heart 

of unbelief.’— H eb. hi. ix 

The commonest sort of fortitude prevents us from 
becoming criminals in a legal sense ; it is from weak- 
ness unknown, but perhajxi suspected, as in some 
arts of the world you susfxjct a deadly snake in every 
ush, — from weakne.s8 that may lie hidden, watched or 
unwatched, prayed against or manfully scomcil, re- 
pressed or maybe ignored more than half a lifetime, 
not one of us is safe. — Joseph Conrajd, Lord Jim 
(ck V.), 

The parting of Life’s road at Doubt and Faith 1 
How many pilgrim feet throughout the ages, toiling 
devoutly thus far, have shrunk back before that un- 
expected and appalling sign ! Disciples of the living 
Lord, saints, pnilosoimei's, scholars, priests, knights, 
statesmen — what a throng I What thoughts there 
bom, prayers there ended^ vows there broken, light 
there breaking, hearts there tom in twain ! Mighty 
mountain rock ! rising full in the road of journeying 
humanity ! — Jas. Lane Allen. 

* Take heed lest there be in any of you an evil heart of unbelief, 

in departing from the living G^. But exhort one another 
daily . . . lest any of you be hardened through the deceit- 
fulness of sin.’ — H hb. hi. 12, 13. 

A PROPER sense of (lublic duty will prompt endeavoui^s 
to stop abuses the moment they become visible, with- 
out waiting for them to become serious. The mis- 
doings which, in course of time, make useless or 


mischievous this or that administration, begin with 
trivial derelictions of duty, which no one thinks it 
worth while to protest against. Each increment of 
mischief, similarly small, is passed over as unimpor- 
tant ; until at length the evil is found to have grown 
great and perhaps incurable. — Spencer, Principles 
of Ethica {I 470). 

Rbfbrunces. — III. 12. — Spurgeon, /S«7aorw, .xliv. No. 2652. 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 128. III. 13. — H. Alford, 
Sermons on Christian Doctrine, p. 13. J. J. Blunt, Plain Set* 
mons (3rd Series), p. 87. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xi. No.‘ 
620, and vol. xxxvi. No. 2130. A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy Scripture — Hebrews^ p. 286. III. 14. — Ibid. p. 296. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xviii. No. 1042. 111. 16. — H. Wind- 

rois, Preacher* s Magazipe, vol. x. p. 272. III. 16. — T. 
Arnold, Sermons, vol. iv. p. 157. » 

‘ They could not enter in because of unbelief.’— H rb. hi. ig. 

In the first chapter of The Saints^ Everlasting Rest, 
which is based on Heb. iv. 9, as its text, Baxter ob- 
serves : ‘ When God would give the Israelites His 
Sabbaths of rest, in a. land of rest. He had more ado 
to make them believe it than to overcome their 
enemies, and procure it for them *. 

REFKRKNOifl.— III. 19.— G. H. Morrison, Scottish Review, 
vol. i. p. 130. 

A BIBLE READING 

Heb. IV. etc. 

I WANT to conduct, so to say, a Bible reading, and to 
fix upon one or two special and pregnant words which 
invite us to the larger light, to the fuller opportunity, 
to the diviner joy. The winter of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews is an eloquent man ; I do not know his name, 
I do not care to inquire into it, but he is a man of 
marked power of expression : he uses words uniquely, 
and with a personal accent, and he surroimds us with 
a radiant, most exhilarating atmosphere. His favour- 
ite word in this chapter, and in one or two other places 
that I shall quote presently, is ‘ Let us \ Here is 
something for oui-selves to do ; let us pull ourselves 
together, and do it ; now is your opportunity, seize it. 
’These imperatives are not stern as all imperatives 
would appear of necessity to be ; they are persuasive, 
gentle, full of hope ; they give the very courage 
which they invite. How much depends upon how a 
thing is said ! I have often taken occasion to say that 
the word ‘ woe* as pronounced by Jesus Christ might 
have a tear in it We always associate the word ‘ woe * 
with some snowstorm, some bolt of fire, some cloudy 
look that has anger in it. But that might not be so 
necessarily ; Jesus might be simply revealing the 
results of certain sowings and preparations, an(i He 
might say in a gentle whisper, ^ Woe is in that act ; 
I warn you of it, do not do it, refrain from repeating 
it ; even you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites, actors, 
ma^ be wamed in time ; this woe is so pronounced as 
to invite you to escape it\ I always try to read the 
New Testament with tears ; it is a Ixiok whose music 
only yields itself to gentle entreaty. When Jesus 
seems the most severe He may be most gentle : take 
that as a hint, and write it upon your New Testaments, 
and in your studies, and in the market place and on 
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the highway ; read the New Testament in the light 
of that suggestion. 

‘Now let us therefore fear/ because some people 
did not enter into rest and they might have done so 
(Heb. ly. 1). He was grieved forty years with them ; 
their carcases whitenea the wilderness. They could 
not enter in because of unbelief ; let us therefore fear, 
let U3 learn something from history. All these car- 
cases rotting in the wilderness are appeals ; on each 
of them is written the word Beware, talce care, do not 
let history pour its waters upon ban*en rocks or bar- 
ren sands. Let us fear lest a promise being left us we 
should permit it to escape our attention. You see the 
very ground written all over with promises ; they 
hang upon the fruit trees in the orchard, they drop 
from the little breasts of the birds as they sing their 
morning psalms. Let us look out for promisee ; they 
are filling the air. Promises are where we least ex- 
pect them ; turn over that leaf that seems to be hid- 
ing nothing, but simply seems to be* lying on the 
ground, and under it you may find a blossom of a 
promise. Blessed are they who expect God ; ble.ssed 
ai’e they who have appointments with Christ ; 0 ! thrice 
blessed and heAvenly their estate who can find Him 
even at the grave. Why, methinks He is more at the 
grave than He is at the feast. One of His great fore- 
runnel’s said : ‘ The house of mourning is better than 
the house of fea.sting ^ I wonder what he meant ; he 
was not delivering an opinion, he was laying down 
and inculcating by example and experience a profound 
philosophy. You are better after you have cried 
than after you have laughed. The fool will tell you 
diftei*ently, the fool will tell you that your tears are 
vain, it is no use giieving needlessly, you cannot do 
anything, the event is past and gone, and therefore 
be up and doing and follow the band, O thou swol- 
len fool I ‘ Let us therefore fear,’ lest a promise should 
escape us ; take caitj, those bushes in the heavenly 
gardens ai*e full of birds, little birds, that one day 
will be great birds ; let us go a-birding, and see what 
we can catch in the hedges of the pr omises. Do you 
keep your Bible close to your heart? do you keep 
your memory in your heart rather than in your in- 
tellect ? is yoiirs a memory that clings to promises, 
prophecies, poetries ? is youre a spiritual power that 
can raise up out of the stones children unto Abra- 
ham ? is yours an anthem-music that cm make the 
stone walls dance as if in merriment ? 

I. ‘ Let us fear therefore.* Fear is wonder, expecta- 
tion, Let us be covetous, economical — see, there is a 
crumb, gather it, put it into the great basket Our 
hunger will need it some day. There is not a promise 
in all the Bible that we do not at some time or another 
want We need all the promises of God, and they 
ai*e described as exceeding great and precious. Have 
you ever written upon a Tong card all the promises? 
Wliy, there is a promise for every mental mood, there 
is a promise that exactly fits the ever-changing ex- 
perience of the day. God's jewellery fits every finger, 
and looks well, for it is the jewellery of love. 

II. Now, thus saith the Apostle, ‘Let us labour 


therefore * (Heb. iv. 11). He is as fond of the woixi 
‘ therefore ’ as he is fond of the word ‘ let us *. In the 
first verse, ‘ Let us therefore,* in the eleventh verse, 
‘ Let us labour therefore *. What would he have us 
labour for ? Why, he says in a very remarkable form 
of expression, ‘ Let us labour therefore to enter into 
that mst*. Rest can only be entered into by labour. 
No man enjoys himself who does not labour. Any 
man who resigns all labour gives himself up into the 
hand' of the devil. Why, it is your work that keeps 
you alive. Work is wine, medicine, food, stimulus, 
joy. ‘ Well, but,' say you, ‘ I could do with a little 
less work.’ ’That is perfectly possible ; some people 
are overworki'tl, some hearts are overlK)rno. When 
we spe.ik thus we speak a human language and with 
human limitations. Even here is a great promise. 
Now the Apostle says, ‘ Fall not and be not too much 
discouraged and overborne, for there hath no tempta- 
tion or trial happened unto you but God will make 
a way of escape.’ He will enable you to bear your 
burden ; then it will not be too much ; it the burden 
cannot be lessened, thegi*ace can be increased, and the 
increase of grace is a lightening of the load. 

III. Let us heal* how this wonderful logician goes 
on. ‘ Let us hold fast bur profession.' ‘ Seeing then 
that we have a great high priest, that is passed into 
the heavens, Jesus the Son of God, h t us hold fast our 
profession* — let us get hold of Him with both arms, 
both hands, all fingers, and hang on to Him if we can 
do nothing better. The writer said in the first vei*8e, 
‘ Let us therefore fear ' ; in the sixteenth verse he says, 
‘ Let us therefore come boldly unto the throne of grace ^ 
‘Let us therefore fear,' ‘ Let us therefore labour,' ‘ Let us 
therefore come bolclly unto the throne of grace *. Chris- 
tianity is logic, Christianity is not sentiment ; Chris- 
tianity has a great chain of reasoning, persuasion, 
conviction behind it and along with it The Apostle 
Paul was fond of the word ‘ Therefore '. He could 
not have wiittcn any of these Epistles if he had not 
employed that logical term, and Apollos, if Apollos 
wrote the Epistle to the Hebrews, has the same 
formula ; he was credited with being an eloquent man, 
but he was a logician as well. Some people cannot 
imagine that any man can be more than one thing. 
You never can get into their heads ideas in couples, 
they are stupid themselves, and therefore they tnink 
everybody else must be stupid : all lunatics think all 
men mad ; it is a sign of insanity. The Apostle who 
wrote this Epistle is described as an eloquent man and 
mighty in the Scriptures. He mightily persuaded men 
that he had got hold of the living Cliri.st. So I will 
ask you to go thi’ough thisfourth chapter of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, and say whether you are not in the 
hands of a man who uses the word ‘ Therefore,* — for 
this reason^ on this account, obey. He is a soldier 
and a general who gives the reasons for his orders. 

IV. And then in the twenty-eighth verse of the 
twelfth chapter the Apostle says, ‘Let us have 
grace, whereby we may serve God acceptably with 
reverence and Godly fear*. ‘Let us* — always ‘let 
us ' ; because the Apostle says in eff^t, ‘ This is pod- 
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sible, you can do it, but you can only do it by doing 
it*. Ah, it is hard to teach that lesson I You can 
only swim by swimming ; you will never learn to swim 
standing shivering on the river-brink, you must fling 
yourself into a river or sea as into a mother s arms, 
and the sea is a gi’eat nurse, and a most gentle monster. 

' I jet us have grace, whereby we may serve God accept- 
ably with reverence and Godly fear * — in a better way 
witn more refinement, with more meaning, with more 
reality. O let us, brethren, let us — let us enter into 
this covenant, let us say. This yeai* shall be the very 
best year in our lives, God helping us. But then we 
shall have to pay (<h. xiii. 13). This is the final 
stroke. * I^t us go forth therefore.’ T thought he 
was an eloquent man, but ho is a logician, he has got 
me in his grip, he is a master ; I thought we should 
have tropes and flowers and music and pictures and 
dancing sunshine making pictures for us on the wall 
or on the meadow, and with this man it is always, 
‘Therefore, therefore, thei'efore ; because you did this 
thing, therefore do that I went to him because they 
told me he was an eloquent man, and a mighty orator, 
and with a great gilt of musical ( xpression. I find 
that he is a disci nlinarian, a logician, a reasoner. I 
like my preacher to be rich in anecdotes that never 
happened. I like illustrations that I can throw ofl*. 
VVny does the pi eacher not give us such illustrations? 
This Apollos, if ho were Apollos, is eternally saying, 

‘ Therefore, thereto re, therefore ’ ; I cannot get rid of 
these ‘ therefores *. One of two things must be done ; 

I must get rid of this man, or I must wisely accept 
logic set to music, music strengthening into logic. 

Christianity is a great argument Do not make 
any mistake about this matter. It means all you can 
give it; it will never rest until it has taken fiom you 
all your strength and all your devt-tion, and having 
given God all, then, says this same man, do not give 
up your confidence, which hath great recompense of 
reward : for God is not unfaithful to forget your work 
and labour of love ; He knows every strain you have 
made, every effort, and He says to you in the time of 
your apparent exhaustion and sinking depletion, 
‘Gather up the fragments’. What fragments? 
These, Whjr, I never saw them until now. (father 
them up against the next day of hunger, and you will 
find that you have more at the end than you had at 
the beginning. A paradox, hut a most glorious fact I 
— Joseph Parker. 

Kbfbrbncu. — IV. 1, 2 . — Spurgeon, Sennonn, vol. xx. No. 
1177. IV. 2,— Ibid. vol. xxxv. No. 2089. IV. 3.— T. 
Arnold, Ckriitum Life: lU Hopes, p. 223. Spurgeon, Ser- 
ffwfis, vol. XV. No. 866, and vol. xxxv. No. 2090. A. Mac- 
laren, Expositions of Hol/y Seripturs — Hebrews, p, 303. IV. 3, 

7. — Expositor ( 6 th Series), vol. v. p. 386. IV> 3-9. — G. Body, 
Christian World PulpU, vol. liv. p, 87. IV. 7. — John Watson, 
ChrUtiam World Pul^, vol. li. p. 241. C. Perren, Revival 
Sermons in Outline, p. 2 ^. C. G. Finney, Penny Pulpit, No. 
1636, p. 133. 

* There remaineth a rest to the people of God.’r-Hss. iv. 9 . 

Notwithstanding fair prospects and outward distinc- 
tion, he clung more and more passionately to his 
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quiet counby home ; the ‘far off look,* the longing 
lor rest and reality, and for the unfolding of the 
mystery of life, grew stronger upon him, and, though 
always bright and cheerful with his children, he said 
more frequently to his wife, ‘ How blessed it will be 
when it is ajl over, to lie down in that dear churchyard 
together ! * — Charles Kingsi.ey*s Life (ch. xvin.). 

Rkfkrkncbs. — IV. 9. — R. C. Trench, Sermons New omd Old, 
p. 279. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. iii. No. 133. Hugh Price 
Hughos, (lirlstian World Pulpit, vol. Ivii. p. 184. A. Coote, 
Twelve Serino?is, p. 116. T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. i. p. 112. 
Ei^positor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 134 ; ibid. (6th Series), vol. 
vi. pp. 229, 32.6. IV. 9, 10. — A. Maclaren, Expositions ojf Holy 
Scripture — Hebrews, p. 312. 

THE SABBATH OF THE SON 
‘ He that is entered into His rest, He also hath ceased from Hie 
own works, as God did from His.’— Heb. iv. 10. 

Theiik are three great Sabbaths. There is the 
Sabbath of the l ather, when His work of creation 
is completed, and Ib? rests on the seventh day from 
all His works. There is the Sabbath of the Son, 
when His sbite of humiliation is ended, when His 
work of travail and redemption la. complete, when He 
dieth no m(jre, when He also hath ceased fi'om 
His own works, as God did from His. There is, 
lastly, the Sabbath of the Holy Ghost, when the Son 
has delivercd up the kingdom to God, even the Father, 
when He has put down all rule and all authority and 
power, when death is destroyed, when the Son Him- 
self is made subject unto Him that did subject all 
things unto Him, that in the unity of the Eternal 
and Adorable Trinity God may be all in all 

Our subject is the Sablmth of the Son. 

I. Through these chapters in Hebrews we hear 
continually the sweet chimes of rest Those to whom 
the words were spoken lived, as we are living in the 
twentieth century, in an age of care and change. It 
was a time of upheaval, a time of distress, a time 
when men’s hearts failed them for fear of what wtis 
coming. So the inspired writer speaks continually 
of 1 ‘est, rest passing from one stillness to another yet 
more calm, of a peace becoming steadily more golden 
and more glowing till the last rest' is reached. The 
Fii-st Rest is the rest that comes to those who hear 
Christ saying, ‘ Hither to Me,* who in faith obey Him 
as He calls them. ‘ Come unto Me all ye that labour 
and are heavy ladeii, and I will give you liest* I'his 
is the rest of faith. In this Rest are received, no 
matter how broken it may be, the remission of sins 
emd the gift of eternal life. 

II. There is the Rest of those who hear Him out 
to the end of His promise, and obey Him when He 
says, ‘Take My yoke upon you and learn of Me, for 
I am meek and lowly in heart : and ye shall find rest 
unto your souls. For My yoke is easy and My burden 
is light* These ore they who enter into the Second 
Rest, the rest after i^est, ‘ the rest of the mam who is 
already at rest, the repose of a man who has I'eceived 
a given rest, and now discovers the found rest’. 
Spurgeon says : ‘ The Lord Jesus gives to His people 
a priceless casket called the gift of rest ; it is .set with 
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brilliants and inlaid with gems, and the substance a fruit-bearer. From all his many journeys he cari ied 
thereof is^of wrought gold ; whosoever possesses it feels and wore the white rose of rest. Nothing irked him, 
and knows that his warfai’c is accomplished, and his nothing disturbed him. He was at peace. Even here 
sin is pardoned. After a while the happy owner be- he had entered the Sabbnth Rest that remaineth for 
gins to examine his treasure. It is all his own, but the people of God. And 1 may venture to say that 
he has not yet seen it all, for one day he detects a Dj . Andrew Bonar, both in his life and in his printed 
secret drawer, he touches a hidden spring, and, lo I words, left on my mind the same impression. He was 
before him lies a priceless Kohinoor, surpassing all dead to the solicitations and even to the weaidness of 
the rest. It had been given him, it is certain, but he the flesh. He had ceased from his own works, and 
had not seen it at fii*st, and therefore he finds it. men gazed on him and marvelled at "the iruit-beai ing 
Jesus Christ gives us in the gift of Himself all the Tree of God. 

rest we can ever enjoy, even heaven’s rest lies in Him. I am encouraged still furiher to believe in it by 
But after we have received Him we have to learn His the remainder of this chapter, for the note is t^iken up 
value*, and to find out by the teaching of the* Spirit unmistakably in its closing verses. ‘He is a priest 
the fulness of the rest which He bestows.* The forever,* How precious is that ‘for ever!’ ‘He 
Second Rest is a rest in service. It is the rest that is entered into llis rest, He also hath ceas( d 
of those who take Christ’s yoke and burden upon fiom His own works, as God did from His. . . . See- 
them. ing, then, that we have a great high priest, that is 

III. But beyond that rest is the rest, or rather passed into the heavens, Jesus, the Son of God, let 
the Sabbath Rest of the Son. I have taken the us hold fast our profession. For we have not an high 
text, with Alford and Maclaren, as referring to Him. priest which cannot be touched with the feeling of 
In a sense His redeeming work is over. Never our infirmities ; hut was in all points tempted like os 
agaif] can men smite Him. Never again can death we are, yet without sin. Let us therefore come boldly 
touch Him, He has eiitered into His rest, into unto the Throne of Grace, that we may obtain mercy, 
His Sabbath, and has ceased from His own works, and find grace to help in time of need.’ Ix^t us come 
os God did from His. But of Christ it is true boldly unto the Throne of Grace, for He hath ceasi d 
that He is united to His people, and that they from His own works. He has, as it were, nothing 
share His destinies. Professor Bruce has remarked else to do but to hear us and to bless us. In the clay 
that the key-word of this Epistle to the Hebrews of His flesh, when He was in the fiercest trial of His 
is ‘forerunner’. He shares in our experiences, and own works, there was one who sought Him while He 
He draws us on bv His grac'e to share in His. As might be found, and called upon Him while He was 
He has entered His Sabbath, so |x?rhaps even on near. This was the thief on the cross, and the thief, 
earth may we. coming boldly unto the Throne of Grace, was hcaid. 

If we have borne the cross in patience, may thei*e But now how much more may we come boldly, for 
not come to us one day a new lightsomeness, when though the cross was His Throne, He hangs on the 
we are aware of no yoke and of no oui den ? May we cross no longer. He is on the Throne. He Who 
not awake in that day and think out the hours before knows our infirmities, Who was in all points temf)ted 
us in a quite different fashion ? May we not long to like as we aie, to Whose eyes all things are naked 
penetrate farther into the mystery of the Divine re- and open, is calling to us. He is on the* ’Hu one, 
velation, to go to our books with eagerness and with unwearied, unwounded, all-knowing, all-pitying — that 
rapture, counting all other interests secondary or He may give us rest. 

dead ? May we not be so full of the Spirit of God IV. There is next the Rest of Heaven. However 
and so conscious of His power that we shall long to few and feeble and short our stops have been in th(* 
go to those people who have tried us and to bring Kingdom of Grace, we pass from it to the Kingdom 
them the sympathy, the patience, the warning, the of Glory. By faith and by death we attain the per- 
encouragements that they need ? May not our hearts feet rest. We become very full of rest. We are at 
come to be so wrapped up in the progress of the king- rest in the Lord. We are among the people who 
dom that we shall hear eagerly of its news, hardly have clean passed over Jordan, and our enemies have 
thinking about the wav in which it is communicated ? no more that they can do, and Satan is bruised under 
May we not come to be above law, above plans, and our feet. Of that rest we can only speak as the Scrip- 
above rulei's, and bring forth fruit naturally and un- ture te aches us, but we know that it is not a rest of 
consciously and in due season ? In other words, may inactivity. 

we not cease from our own works, as God did from V. Then there is the Sabbath of the Holy Ghost 
His, and as Christ did from His when He fell asleep beyond the Sabbath of the Son, when the number of 
on the cross? the elect is accomplished, when the kingdom is fully 

I think that there is much in the recorded experi- come, when the aeep and wide Sabbath of eternity 
ence of believers which encourages this hope. Was breaks, never to change or end. 
it not true of John Wesley that for many years he Let us labour therefore to enter into that rest, 
abode in this Sabbath of the Son ? As I read his The desire for the final rest of God is no ignoble crav- 
Joumals, and especially the later volumes, I seem to ing for immunity and reposa It is a search after 
see that he was not any longer a worker, but simply God’s deepest bosom. 

mi 
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And 1 would be where no storms come, 

Where the green swell is in the havens dumb, 

And out of the swing of the sea. 

— W. Robertson Nicoll, Sunday Evening^ p 1. 

Rkfkrenoks. — IV. 11, — J. Bannerman, Sermons^ p. 343. 
A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scrijitwre — Hebrews^ p. 323. 

THE DUTY OF STUDYING THE BIBLE 
^ For the word of God is quick, and powerful, and sharper than 
any two-edged sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder 
of soul and spirit, and of the joints and marrow, and is a 
discemer of the thoughts and intents of the heart’ — Has. 

IV. la. 

Bemkvk me, nothing can be a substitute for the study 
of the Bible. Our own meditation will show us some- 
thing of Divine truth, the written and spoken words 
of others will show us more, but the immediate reve- 
lation of the Divine character and methods and 
purpo.ses is given us in the Bible alone. I believe we 
do not realise sufficiently that we must always be 
very patient, and at times simply passive, in our 
devotionAl use of the Bible. Take the short sayings 
of Christ, such as that you have heard interpreted 
this term, ‘ Where the body is thither shall the eagles 
he gathered together * ; or the mysterious vision of 
the prophet, such as that of Kzekiel in the valley of 
dry bones ; or t)he historical narrative, such as the 
erplexing story of the old prophet who misled his 
rother prophet — whatever it may be, take it and 
•aturate your mind with it, leaving aside all commen- 
taries and human explanations, and then wait till 
the light comes to you, and the message which God 
tneans to send you through His teachers or through 
His Son. Patience is the first reijuisite, and humility 
is the second. You must be content to learn, and in 
learning to forget yourself. The Bil)Ie has so much 
that is strange at first sight and unlike our own cir- 
cumstances, that we are tempted to turn from it and 
choose what specially suits ourselves, or that in which 
our own j)reconceived ideas seem to be reflected and 
corroborated. Rather beware of your favourite books, 
and passages, and texts in the Bible ; the others which 
you do not care for have piobably a more vital and a 
more humbling message for your soul, just because it 
is distasteful to you. Therefore regularity is a third 
requisite, lest you should leave out any part that 
does not specially appeal to you, and so keep back 
some of the counsel of God to your own soul. And 
ab#ve all, read with prayer : prayer before for the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit of truth, prayer after for 
strength to do what God has shown us by His Word. 
There is nothing that so hel[)s to fix and impress a 
truth upon the mind as the resolute translation of it 
into practice ; and every period of such devotional 
study as I have tried to describe should, if it is to 
leave a permanent mArk behind it, end with prayer 
that you may carry out the sacred teaching in your 
daily life. Patience, humility, regularity, prayer: 
thus aided and prepared you will, though it may at 
first seem dark and hard, come to feel all that the 
saints, all that the Psalmists found in God*s Word. 
It will be to you * a lantern unto your feet, and A 
light unto your eyes ' : it will show you your ‘ secret 


faults* : by the love of it you will be led into ‘great 
peace*. — A. T. Lyttelton, College and University 
SermonSy p. 290. 

THE RULE OP OUR THOUGHTS 

* Quick to discern the thoughts and intents of the heart.*— 

HkB. IV. 12. 

If you desire to be kept fi*om yielding to temptation, 
you must be very careful of your thoughts. 

I. Keep thy heart clean. You keep your wealth, 
you keep your home, you keep your health, you keep 
y<)ur character, but above all these things keep your 
heart. Why ? Because out of it are the issues of life. 
When Bunyan depicted the character of Ignoran< e, he 
made him say : ‘ I think my heart is as good as any- 
body’s heart, and as for my thoughts, 1 take no notice of 
them*. He shows at once that he docs not know 
himself, and that he is exposed to every temptation 
that crosses his path. ‘ As a man thinketh in his 
heart, so is he * (IVov. xxiii. 7). The thoughts lay 
down the tram-lines upon which presently the tram- 
car makes its way. Just as the tram-car will pass up 
and down the rails in a great city, so does the act 
follow along the track of the thought Butler in his 
Analogy says« there are three steps in the formation 
of character — act, habit, character. Thackeray ampli- 
fied this saying thus : ‘ Sow a thought, reap an 
act ; sow an act, reap a habit ; sow a habit, reap 
character ; sow character, reap destiny *. 

II. In dealing with our thoughts, two things are 

necessary : (1) We need to he able to sift out bad 
thoughts from good thoughts ; to know the traitor, 
however well he is dressed, and keep him out We 
need discernment. Why ? Because ‘the god of this 
world hath blinded the miiuls,’ that is, the thoughts, 
‘of them that believe not,* that is, the unregenerate 
(2 Cor. rv. 4). Man is blind. Next, we find the 
understanding darkened, being alienated from the 
life of God through ignorance (Lph. iv. 18). ‘ He 

that is spiritual judgeth all things, yet he himself is 
judged of no man,* or, as the Revised Vei-sion has it, 

‘ he who is spiritual discerneth all things * (1 Cor. 
II. 15). (2) Wo need keeping power. Just as Jesus 

commended His spirit to His Father, so do you, when 

ou leave your reom in the morning, commit the 
eeping of the gateway of your soul to Him. — F. B. 
Meyer, The SonVe Ascenty p. 139. 

* For the word of God is quick, and powerful, and sharper than 
any two-edged sword, piercing even to the dividing 
asunder of soul and spirit. ’—Hbd. iv. x 2 . 

How ‘ (juick and piercing * is the word in itself 1 Yet 
many times it never enters, being managed by a feeble 
arm. What weight and worth is there in every 
passage of the blessed Gospel I "^Enough, we would 
think, to enter and force the dullest soul, and wholly 

S ossess its thoughts and affections ; and yet how often 
oes it fall as water upon a stone I The things of 
God which we handle are Divine ; but our manner of 
handling is human. There is little we touch, but we 
leave the print of our fingers behind. — Baxter, Th4 
Saints' Everlasting Rest (ch. iil). 
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RarmiBNCBS. — IV. 12. — Spurgeon, SermonSf vol. xxxiv. 
No. 2010. J. Stalker, Ohristicm iVorld Pulpit^ vol. xliv. p. 
203. E. M. GeMart, Echoes of Truth, p. 79. IV, 12 , 13. 
— G. A. Bennetts, Preacher*s Magazine, vol. xviii. p. 263. 
J. B. Lightf'oot, Cambridge Sermons, p. 150. Expositor (4th 
Series), vol. vi. p. 68. 

HIM WITH WHOM WE HAVE TO DO 

* Him with whom we have to do.’ — H eb. iv. 13 . 

I. We have to do with God in the operations of 
nature. It is true, indeed, that the advance of science 
has revealed order, regularity, and law in the physical 
universe ; but that is only what we might have 
anticipated, if, as the Bible declares and we believe, 
the world was called into being at the first, and is 
still sustained by the power and wisdom of the Most 
High, for God is not the author of confusion. We 
are not surprised, therefore, to find that He proceeds 
upon fixed principles ; but we must beware of allow- 
ing that which we call a law to hide from us the 
ever active agency of Him whose orderly method of 
operation that law is. 

II. We have to do with God in the overtures of 
the Gospel. If we want to avail ourselvek of the 
force which God has put into and maintains in 
electricity, we must comply with the conditions on 
which it is generated and becomes operative. The 
man of science investigates by patient I’esearch the 
methods of its of^ration, ana then sets himself in 
conformity with these to avail himself of its help. 
Now, in the same way, if the Gospel is God’s power 
for a certain purpose, and we wish to take advantage 
of it for that purpose, we must comply with its con- 
ditions and laws. These are faith in Jesus Christ, as 
the only Mediator, Redeemer, Sacrifice, and Lord, 
and repentance unto life. If you have to do with 
God in the overtures of the Gospel, then the bearing 
of its proclamations assumes a very serious character 
indeea. For in such a case you have to answer not 
the herald, but God. 

III. We have to do with God in the dispensations 
of Providence. By IVovidence I understand God’s 
overruling care over all events in nature and all the 
actions and circumstances of men. Now if we assent 
to the doctrine that God’s Providence is in and over 
all events, it will give a new importance in our view 
to every occuri’ence. Ah ! if we only had more faith 
in the truth that it is with God we have to do in the 
losses and crosses of our lives, there would be less of 
worry and despondency in our hearta 

IV. We have to do with God in the duties of daily 
life. Our responsibilities in society and business are 
not to each other merely, or to the laws of the State 
alone, but to God. We are under obligation to our 
fcllo^vs, indeed ; but we ai'e so because Ck)d has laid 
these obligations on us. 

V. We shall have to do with God in the awards of 
final j udgmen t * The j udgmen t is absolutely certain ; 
for ‘ it is appointed unto men once to die, and after 
death the judgment*. It is to be universal; for 
befoye the judge shall t>e ‘gathered all nations*. 
The judge is to be the Omniscient '' One who is 


acquainted with the secret things of each man’s 
heart and life, and the righteous one who shall render 
to every man according to his works. And His awards 
are to be eternal ; for the wicked ‘ shall go away into 
everlasting punishment, but the righteous into life 
everlasting 

* All thiag^a are naked and open to the ^es of Him with whom 

we have to do.’ — H eb. iv. 13. 

‘ LAg'n.Y,’ says Butler in his sermon before the House 
of Lords, * the consideration that we are the servants 
of God reminds us, that we are accountable to Him 
for our behaviour in those respects in which it is out 
of the reach of all human authority ; and is the 
strongest enforcement of sincerity, as all things are 
naked and opened unto the eyes of Him with 
whom we have to do. Artificial behaviour might 
jRirhaps avail much towards quieting our consciences, 
and making our part good in the short competitions 
of this world ; but what will it avail us considered as 
under the government of God ? * 

RsFERENGBa. — IV. 13. — J. M. Whiton, Summer Sermons, 
p. 143. 11. W. Church, Village Sermons, p. 242, G. Bellett, 

Parochial Sermons, p. 297. Expositor (Gth Series), vol. viii. p. 
437. 

* We have a ereat high priest, that is passed into the heavens, 

Jesus the Son of God.’ — Hub. iv. 14. 

At first, one’s conceptions of Him are abstract to a 
large extent ; they ought to become more and more 
concrete. To find ourselve.s any neai’er the belief 
that wc have an High Piiest, once a man, now 
passed into the heavens, and whom the heaveas will 
contain till the restitution of all things, ought to be 
a glad thought. We feel His workings. His efficacies. 
— ^AMEs Smetham, Letters (pp. 85, 8^. 

* A great High Priest.’ — Heb. iv. 14 . 

The word apxt'epev^, ‘ high priest,* to which the 
Epistle to the Hebrews gave currency as a worship- 
ful term applied to Christ, shows how a cult- word that 
was certainly developed within Primitive C'hristianity 
from Jewish premises entered spontaneously into the 
usual parallelism as soon as it found itself in the 
world. It was by this word, as numerous inscriptions 
have shown, that the title pontifex maximus, borne 
by the emperors, was tmnslated in the p]ast. — Adolf 
Deissmann, Light from the Ancient East, pp. 869, 
870. 

Rbfebbnob. — IV. 14. — J. Bunting, Sermons, vol. i. p. 187. 

ASCENSION DAY 

‘ Seeing then that we have a great High Priest, that is passed 
into the heavens, Jesus tlie Son of God, let us hold fut 
our profession. For we have not an High Priest which 
cannot be touched with the feeling of our infirmities ; but 
was in all points tempted like as we are, yet without sin. 
Let us therefore come boldly unto the throne of grace, 
that we may obtain mercy, and find grace to help in time 
of need.*— H eb. iv. 14 - 16 . 

In His Ascension our Lord entered heaven, not only 
as a King of Glory, but He entered the highest 
heaven on our behalf as our great High Priest 
Almost the whole of the book of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews deals with this matter — the entrance of our 
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Blessed Saviour into the highest heaven. And writing 
to the Hebrew people, as we should expect, the 
Apostle goes on to show in a* good deal of detail how 
all the old sacnfices found their fulfilment in and 
tin ir perfection in His Sacrifice upon the cross. And 
in the Epistle you will note that we find there a 
sketch of the perle( t priest, and how our Lord repre- 
sents to us tne Perfect Pi'iesi The priesthood of 
our Lord Jesus Christ began with the bi‘ginning of 
His earthly life. The Holy Child in the manger at 
Be thlehem was our great High Priest, and tlie manger 
of Bethlehem was like the altar of His sacrifice, and all 
the way through His life there went up oii our behalf 
the priestly off t ring of a pei fect sacrifice. 'I'he sacri- 
fice appears in its greatest and higlu'st and most per- 
fect form upon the cross, where once for all He gave 
His life ana shed His precious Bhmd f‘or us, and as 
at this time He entered heaven to [in-sent on our 
behalf that great Sacrifice of His life, and of His 
death upon the cross. Again and again, in the 
I'^pistle to the Hebrews' and in the Epistle to the 
Homans, we read of the priestly work of intercession. 

'llie word ‘ intercession ^ means to go between ; 
our Lord’s intercession is a going between man and 
God, between man who has sinned and God against 
Whom man has sinned. And He stands there 
between the living and the dead, between God and 
His sinful creatures, that He may bring us back to 
God, and may obtain from the Father our pardon 
and our healing. 

I. So at this time we think of our Lord entering 
into heaven to continue for ever a work on our be- 
half, His work of endless intercession. ITiat inter- 
cession is of two kinds : There is the interci'ssion of 
His simple presence, the fact that in heaven He bears 
our own nature, the i^ature of those who have sinncvl 
against the Eternal Father, that in His own hands, 
and feet, and side He beai*s the mark of that which 
He has enduretl for our salvation. The simple pre- 
sence of His wounded human nature is a })eipetual 
inWeession on our behalf. Beyond that there is the 
actual pleading for us. He speaks for you and for 
me, One Who knows what we need, Who knows our 
own helplessness, and has made Himself our champion. 
That help is going on ceaselessly. 

II. Wnat are the fruits of His priesthood ? What 
does He obtain for us ? Well, fiist of all, He ob- 
tains on our liehalf mercy for our sins. It is an end- 
less intercession, claiming on our behalf the Divine 
mercy of our Father, and His forgiveness. So in the 
hymn we plead : — 

Look, Father, look on His anointed face, 

And only look on us as found in Him. 

Then His intercession takes up into itself the im- 
perfection of our own prayers and of our own works, 
llie Ixist that we can do is poor and worthless ; but, 
caught up into the intercession of our great High 
Priest, the feeblest piayers have their value, and 
they prevail with our rather. The best that we can 
do in the way of life and good works, how poor a 
thing it is, how imperfect I And yet, caught into 


the stream of His intercession, it gains worth, and 
ment from His merit, and becomes acceptable to our 
Father. ^ ^ 

Yet again, His intercession upon the Throne of 
heaven pleads endlessly for us just the graces that 
we need for our daily life — grace which will help us 
to outgrow our weakness and our faults, and grow in 
likeness to the perfect life of Jesus. Then there 
descends upon that intercession the rain of His gi'ace, 
which shall help us to escape above ourselves, and 
to come nearer Jesus. 

III What is the consequence and fruit of all this? 
We have iu tin* text, ‘ Let us therefore come boldly 
unto the throne of grace If the intercession of onr 
Lord is to avail for us, if its fruit is to abound in us, 
then we must come to Him. There it all is — the 
immeasurable good of what Jesus has done and is 
doing on our behalf ; but it awaits our claiming. 
‘Come,’ the Apostle says, ‘and claim your share in 
the intercession of Jesusj in the merit of His life and 
His death. Come boldly to the throne of grace.’ 
Do not let your past failures discourage you from 
coming near. It may have seemed that heave n has 
been deaf to your prayers that you have sent up. Do 
not think this, but come without discouragement, 
boldly, to the throne of grace. ‘ For,’ he says, ‘ we 
have not an High Priest which cannot he touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities.’ You come to an 
Infinite Compassion, to One Who knows, and Him- 
self has felt, and is thcj etbre able to deal with you. 
Come with boldness, cast youi*self simply on His 
mercy and place yourself in His keeping, and that 
which you need shall be done. 

THE GREAT HIGH PRIEST 

‘Seeing^ then that we have a great High Priest, that ia 
passed into the heavens, Jesus the Son of God, let us hold 
fast our profession. For we have not an High Priest 
. which cannot be touched with the feeling of our infirmi- 
ties ; but was in all points tempted like as we are, yet 
without si.). Let us therefore come boldly unto the throne 
of grace, that we may obtain mercy, and find grace to 
help in time of need.' — Hbb. iv. 14-T6. 

There is no [x>rtion of Holy Scripturo which deals so 
especially with the conseqiiencas of the Ascension of 
our lx)rd Jesus Christ as does this Epistle to the 
Hebrews. I want you, therefore, to notice the three 
practical exhortations which the Apostle founds 
upon this Ascension of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

1. In the eleventh veree he says : ‘ Let us labour there- 
fore to enter into that rest ’. Our Lord Jesus Christ 
is likened to Joshua He has conquered om* foes, He 
has overcome death. He hath opened the kingdom of 
heaven to all believei’s, and now He has sat down on 
the right hand of the Majesty on high. But these 
victories are not for Himself alone. Let us therefore 
labour to enter into that rest. It is sometimes a 
charge brought against the simple gospel of Jesus 
Christ, that it produces carelessness and indolence ; 
that the victoiy of our Lord and the introduction of 
our surety into the heavenly home is only an invita- 
tion to us to sit still upon our knees. My bix*threa, 
the argument is all the othei; way. Wilhout a 
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Saviour who hath overcome death, and opened for 
us the gates of heaven, we might well sit down in 
despair. 

II. The second practical exhortation he gives is in 
the fourteenth verse : * Let us hold fast our profession *. 
He is speaking here to the Christian, he feels that 
sometimes the Christian may be inclined to give up 
his profession, but he urges him to hold on fast, to cling 
to it, to let nothing whatever check his hold upon 
tliat profession of his faith. 

Ill And then the third practical exhortation is 
this : ‘ Let us therefore come boldly unto the throne 
of grace, that we may obtain men y, and find grace 
to help in time of need.* Here he is thinking not so 
much about the glory of the High IViest, as al)out 
the sympathy of the High Priest. Remember it is a 
throne ; therefore come with reverence and with Godly 
fear, for you are a sinner, a man of unclean lips. Hut 
it is a throne of giace ; so that, though your prayers 
may be unworthy, the faults in your prayers will be 
overlooked ; though you yourself may be unworthy, 
your unworthiness will not stop His ear. — E. A. 
S'JUART, TJu Great High Priest and other Sermons^ 
vol. xn. p. 33. 

Refkhunou. — IV. 14-16. — C. M. Betts, Eight Sermons^ p. 
76. 

* We have not an High Priest that cannot be touched with the 

feeling of our infirmities.'— Heb. iv. 15. 

* Every believer,* says James Sinctham, * realises by 
expel ience that Christ is the only perfect sympathiser. 
“ I’m not perfectly understootv’ says everybody in 
fact. But if you are a believer you are perfectly 
understood. Christ is the only one who never expects 
you to be other than y Ourself ^ and He puts in abey- 
ance towards you all but what is like you. He takes 
your view of tilings, and mentions no other. He 
takes the old woman’s view of things by tlie washtuh, 
and has a great interest in wash-powder ; Sir Isaac 
Newton’s view of things, and wings among the stars 
with him ; the artist’s view, and feeds among the 
lilies ; the lawyer’s, and shares the justice of things. 
But He never plays the lawyer or the philosopher or 
the artist to the old womaa He is above that little- 
ness.*^ 

Rbfebbnoes. — IV, 16. — Spurgeon, Sermom, vol. xxxvi. No. 
2148. W. J. Brock, Sermons^ p. 97. H. Alford, Sermons on 
Christian Doctrine^ p. 179. J. J. Blunt, Pkwn Sermons (3rd 
Series), p. 62. Marcus Dods, Christ and Man, p. 1. Ex- 
positor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 30 ; ibid, (6th Series), vol. ii. p. 
166. IV. 16, 16.--J. S. Maver, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
Jill. p. 412. K. J. A. Hort, Village Sennons in Outline, p. 63. 

THE THRONE OF GRACE 
'Let US therefore come boldly unto the throne of grace.'— Hbb. 

IV. i6. 

There is a science of prayer. In the words ‘ the Throne 
of Grace * may be loupd the beginning lind the end 
of the same. To-day we deal with the beginning, and 
the point to be emphasised is that the soq! ap- 
proaches in its need not a throne of mere jastice, nor 
a throne of criticism, but a Throne of Grace. It is 
not needful at the start to lay down the full method 


and tlie perfect way of prayer. Our Lord Hini.selt 
with loving boldness said ^t the beginning : ‘ /Vsk, 
and it shall be given you ; seek, and ye shall find ; 
knock, and it shall be opened unto you ; for every 
one that asketh receiveth, and he that secketh findeth, 
and to him that knocketh it shall be opened *. It is 
alter this manner that the Christian teacher, should 
begin. 

I. ^rayer in the fullest sense, the prayer that is 
wrougiil in us by the Sf irit and presented by the 
C'hrist of God — prayei* that wins the King’s ear — is 
the last triumph of the life of grace. Prayer in the 
noblest sense implies a concentration of all man’s 
united energies. (Joleridge shortly before lus death 
said these words to a friend who has recorded them : 

* I do not account a solemn I’aith in God as areal object 
to be the most arduous act of the reason and the 
will. Oh, no, iny dear sir, it is to pray with all my 
heart and strength, with the reason and with the will, 
to believe that (xod will listen to your voice thi ough 
Christ, €and verily do the thing He pleiiseth there- 
upon. This is the last, the greatest achievement of 
the Christian’s- warfare on earth. “ ’Peach us to pray, 
O Lord.” Here he bui’st into a flood of tears, and 
begged me to pray for him.’ The highest energy the 
human heart is capable of is to pray, like St Paul, 
with the spirit and the understanding. But few may 
reach this victoiy, and it is deeply consoling to re- 
member that it is a Throne of Grace belore which we 
kneel, and that though our prayers may be maiTed 
and faiiltful, yet our Mediator interprets them in the 
ears of our loving Father, while the Spirit helps our 
infirmities and gives life and power to the failing, 
dying heart. 

II. While we recognise that there is such a thing 
as formal prayer, and even such a thing as the blas- 
phemous mimicry and caricature of prayer, we re- 
member also that the throne is a Throne of Grace, 
and that the weakest and most sinful human cry will 
I’each it May 1 pray when I doubt ? Monrad says : 

‘ I once had an acquaintance — an intimately ti’usted 
friend I could scarcely call him — and as often as we 
met our convei-sation turned aA a matter of course 
upon questions of deepest interest — questions that 
stin-ed our inmost feelings. “ Do you think,” he once 
said to me, “that it is right for us to pray to the 
Lord God without really believing in Him?” I re- 
plied that if we do not believe in Him we shall 
scarcely be inclined to pray. “You are right,” he 
answered, “ for this reason it is something rare, yet so 
it is with me. I have a desii’e to fold my hanefs and 
say, ‘If Thou existest, O God, hear me. If Thou 
hast a heart for the cares apd anxieties of a poor 
mortal, incline Thine ear and hear what I would say 
to Thee.’ But I know not whether I ought to pray 
thus, whether it is not sinful.” On this I observed 
all depends on the motive. Some one might perhaps 
desire to speak thus, in order in a sense proudly to 
challenge the Almighty, and, il he remains unpunished, 
to proclaim the im|)otence of God under the foolish 
notion that man U able to force the Almighty to a 
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display of His power. But if no evil motive of this 
kind lay at the bottom of his wish, he need feel no 
SCI uple about carrying it into effect On thy re- 
sponsibility be it,” he exclaimed, and broke oft* the 
couvei-sation.) It is right to pray even in deep 
doubt, it is right to express our dumb yearnings in 
a world we cannot read, for a God we cannot find. 
Many a soul is dimly searching and feeling after God 
that it may fill up the awful consciousness of blank 
and isolation. Let that soul turn to the Throne of 
Grace even though it cannot behold its brightness. — 
W. Robertson Sucoll, Sunday Evening, p. S39. 

* Let us therefore draw near%with boldness to the throne of 

g^ace.* — H kb. IV. i6. 

The secret of goodness and greatness is in choosing 
whom you will approach and live with, through the 
crowding obvious people who seem to live with you. 
— Browning. 

VViiAT makes religion vital is not the stern proud 
tkinkinga about it ; it is the ‘ drawing near imto 
God*; it is the ‘coming boldly to the throne of 
gratae ’. — Sm^tham. 

Rkferbnces. — IV. 16. — W. L. Alexander, Sermons, p. 287. 
W. J. Brock, Serfirums, p. 109. Spur^j^con, Sermons, vol. xvil. 
No. 1024. Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. pp. 132, 143 ; ibid. 
(6th Series), vol. v. p. 179., A. Maclaren, Expodtiom of Holy 
Scripture — Hebrews, p. 333. V. 1. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. 
viii. p. 328. V. 2. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxiv. No. 1407 ; 
vol. zzxviii. No. 2261 ; vol. xliii. No'; 2529. V. 3. — A. 
Brown, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 372. V. 4. — G. 
Trevor, Types and the Antitype, p. 168. V. 5. — Ex^mitor (6ih 
Series), vol. z. p. 376. V. 7* — H. M. Benson, Redi'/mption, 
p. 61. Expositor (6th Series), vol. ii. p. 266; ibid. vol. iii. p. 
224; ibid, (6th Series), vol. v. p. 414. A. Maclaren, Ex- 
positions of Holy Scripture — Hebrews, p. 342. V. 7-10. — 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxii. No. 1927. Marcus Dods, 
Christ and Man, p, 48. V. 7-11. — G. Body, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. Ivii, p. 214. 

* Though He were a Son, yet learned He obedience by the 

things which He suffered.’— H eb. v. 8, 

God had but one Son fi*ee from sin ; but none of all 
His sonnes free from coiTection. — H errick. 

Contrast the eiToneous view of the Theologia Oer-- 
manica (xxx) , which affirms that Christ s ‘ words and 
works and ways, His doings and refrainings, His speech 
and silence. His sufferings, and whatsoever happened 
to Him, wei’e not forced upon Ilini, neither did He 
need them, neither were they of any profit to Him- 
self \ 

RaFERSNOBB. — V, 8. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlvii. No. 
2722. G. Body, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 193, 
Archbishop Cosmo Lang, ibid. vol. Iv. p. 236. V, 8, 9. — 
A. T. Guttery, ibid, vol. Ivi. p. 317. Expo^or (iih Series), vol. 
1. p. 34 ; ibid. vol. ii. p. 16. V. 9. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol, 
XX. No. 1172. 'Expositor (6th Series), vol. ii, p. 74. V. 9, 10. 
— R. M. Benson, Redemption, p. 162. 

CHRISTIAN GROWTH 

* Of whom we have many things to say, and hard to be uttered, 

seeing ye are dull of hearing.'— Heb. v. ii. 

This writer addivsses the Hebrews in very plain 
language. He calls them babes. He upbraids them 


with being content with a milk diet. They had 
been some time alive, but th^y had not grown ; and 
no wonder, for they had never discovered that tiiey 
had teeth. They ate no solid Ibod ; they pieleired 
what others had digested for them ; they pieleiruitl 
being dandled in the arms of others, and shrank from 
using their own limbs. That is to say, they were 
content with rudimentary knowledge of Christian 
truth and with traditional teaching, and made no 
effort to think for themselves and to advance into the 
infinite of spiritual realities. 

I. In correction of this common fault of backwai*d- 
ness and indisposition to learn, this writer bids us 
observe two facts : (1) That growth is expected in 
the Christian. In fact, he tells us that if we are not 
growing we aie dying. There is no third condition : 
he has in view only the alternative, either we are 
going on to peifection, or we are falling away. ‘ I..et 
us go on unto perfeclion, for it is impossible to renew 
tho.se who fall away.’ This is the law of all life. 
Nothing is bom mature. It passes through a period 
of growth, and it must grow or die. The parent who 
is delighted with the innocent helplessness of his 
child, and rejoices in its efforts at speech, becomes 
seriously alarmed if this lisping, tottering, help- 
requii’ing state threatens to become permanent 

II. The second fact regarding the Christian life 
which this writer wishes us to observe is that th ia 
growth, which ia essential, depends on the truth 
we receive. He compares Christian truth to food ; 
that is, Christian teaching does for the inner man 
what food does for the body. The body cannot grow 
without food ; neither can the spirit come to maturity* 
.save by the reception of spiritual truth. But he 
divides Christian truth into two grand kinds, and 
these he represents by milk and solid food. Milk 
represents traditional teaching ; it is the product of 
that which has been received and digested by others, 
and is suitable for those who have no teeth of theii' 
own and no sufficiently strong powers of digestion. 
Like infants, they can only receive what o there have 
thought, having no independent power of their own 
to inve.stigate for themselves and form their own 
opinion about things. This milk, or traditional 
temdiing, is admirably adapted to the firet stage of 
Christian life, but cannot form mature Christians. 
Tlie other kind of teaching he compares to solid food, 
which the individual must chew ana digest for himself. 
It is true, physically, that poor and tliin diet makes 
poor and tliin blood ; that if a man is to spend much 
strength he must eat heartily. Spiritually it is 
equallv true. Growth comes by nutrition. With- 
out partaking of sound and wholesome truth the 
spirit cannot grow or be strong. 

If we are not to be spiritual imbeciles, if we are to 
lie strong and helpful men in Christ, we must seek 
nutriment in Christian truth. The vigoi-ous and 
healthy soul does not need to be told this, as little 
as the strong, hard-working man needs to take tonics 
or be directed what to eat But many of us do need, 
and most urgently, the direction here given us, to 
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keep the mind feeling about for new ideas. The sea 
anemone is the emblem of the healthy Christian, 
fixed firmly to the rock, but with many feelers freely 
floating around to apprehend all that can be used. 

What nutrition, then, are you giving to your 
spirit ? Is it such as is likely to secure your growth ? 
What do you read ? Tell me what a man reads and 
I will tell you his spiritual condition. Newspapei-s 
and magazines admirably serve their ends, but these 
ends aiv not spiritual nutrition. The Bible read 
carelessly and formally, so many vci-ses a day, will 
work no charm any more than any other book so 
read. But the Bible rcad with expectation, interest, 
thought and personal application will yield nutriment 
of the most various and stimulating kind. 

No language in the whole Bible is more stringent 
or alarming than that which this writer uses of those 
who fall away. So alarming is it, so finn in its pre- 
diction of inevitable perdition, that men have striven 
in every way to turn its edge. But in vain. The 
fact is, there are conditions of spiritual growth and 
health as there are conditions of physical growth ; 
and carelessness in the one case is as certainly followed 
by disaster or by death as carelessne^ in the other. — 
Marcus Dons, Vhriat and Man^ p. 214. 

* Of whom we have many things to say, and hard of interpreta- 

tion, seeing ye are become dull of hearing.*— Heb. v. ii. 

* I AM at present,’ says James Smetham in his Letters 
(p. 170), ‘ on the Epistle to the Hebrews. The great 
difference of such a subject from all others is that all 
the interests of Time and Eternity are wrapped up in 
it. The scrutiny of a title-deed to <,£^100,000 a year 
is nothing to it How should it be ? Is there a 
Christ ? Is He the heir of all things ? Was He made 
flesh ? Did He offer an all perfect sacrifice ? Did 
He supersede the old order of priests ? Is He the 
Mediator of a new and bettor Covenant ? What 
are the terms of that Covenant ? There are no ques- 
tions like these. They raise, in their very investiga- 
tion, the whole soul into the Empyrean. All other 
interests seem low, trivial, petty, momentary. . . . 
I am astonished at the imperative tone of this Epistle, 
and the element of holy scom against those who refuse 
to go into those great questions carefully.’ 

REFEREfTOEs. — V. 11, 12. — Msrcus Dods, Christian World 
Pulpily vol. Iv. p. 139. V. 11-14. — Expositor (4th Series), vol. 
Tiii. p. 119. 

* The first principles of the oracles of God.' — Hrb, v. 12 . 


References. — V. 12-14. — Archbishop Temple, Christian 
World Pulpily vol. Ivi. p. 148. Expositor (6th Series), vol. 
V. p. 31. V. 13, 14. — Bishop Bethell, SermonSy vol. i. p. 388. 
V. 14. — Spurgeon, SermonSy vol. ix. No. 606. Expositor (4th 
Series), vol. i. p. ^8. ' 

THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF CHRIST 

‘ Repentance from dead works and faith towards God.* — 

Hkb. VI. I. 

Thk combination of repentance and faith meets us 
in the earliest proclamation of the Gos[)el by oui 
Lord Himself, and it continues to sound all through 
the pages of the New Testament. As a man’s faith 
is set upon God so he repents of dead works. 

I. How does such Faith in God Originate? — 
Our author gives us the answer in the epithet of God 
which he introduces when he repeats this phrase and 
speaks of being ‘ cleansed from dead works to serve 
the living God ‘ The living God.’ In that epithet 
lies the whole secret. It is tlie realisation that God 
is alive that calls out our faith. Faith cannot create 
itself, still less create its object ; it must always \ye 
the response to a revelation God makes. Our God 
is a living God — see what He has done ! see what 1 le 
is doing 1 

II. Faith Depends most upon Experience. — There 
are special ways in which God reveals Himself to 
to-day, and convinces us that He is a living God. 
(1) To some, perhaps to many, the revelation of’ (h d 
that comes home first and most keenly, is found in 
the love of our parents — not least of our inothei- 
— perhaps when they are taken from us and we see 
their character in the light of eternity. (2) To 
others, the most convincing revelation of God to-day 
is their own existence and personality ; that is to 
them the * main miracle,’ that ‘ 1 am I (3) To 
othere again, the revelation of God’s living will comes 
most securely not from within, but from the con- 
templation of the world without. (4) To others it is 
not so much the life or the purpose of the world that 
reveals the Maker as its beauty ; beauty of coloui*, 
beauty of form, beauty sound. In ways like these 
our own daily reflection on exj^erience mav kindle our 
faith in a living God. — H. C. Bkkchixg, Church. 
Family Newspapery vol. xv. p. 220. 

Refehences. — VI. 1. — If. P. Lidflon, Ctnm'ntij 
(2nd Series), p. 98. Ejrpmtor (4tli vnl. i'. . pp. 

179 . VI. 1-12.— C. Guu li, p, 4ii. VI. 2.- B. VV. 

Attwood, Surinons for Clmjn ami haitj, p. 40". (4th 

Series), vol. i. pp. 34, 209. 


* Thk wisdom from above has not ceased for us,’ says 
Coleridge the introduction to his Lay Sermon ; 
‘*‘the principles of the oracles of God" are still 
uttered from before the altar! Oracles, which we 
may consult without cost ! Before an altar, where 
no sacrifice is required, but of the vices which unman 
us I no victims demanded, but the unclean and animal 
passionsj which we may have suffered to house within 
us, forgetful of our baptismal dedication — no victim, 
but the spiritual sloth, or goat, or fox, or hog, which 
lay waste the vineyard that the Lord had fenced 
fnd planted for Hipself.’ 


• Those who have tasted of the heavenly gift . , . and the 
good word of God, and the powers of the world to come. 
Hbb. VI. 4, 5. 

The heavenly gift is God’s loving forgiveness of sins, 
the supreme lx)on of the C hristian dispensation, in 
which all believers participate. The good word of 
God means the sure, kind promises made by Him to 
human faith for the future, and this is bound up 
with the experience, here and now, of the powers of 
the world to come which are already operating within 
the pi-esent age. Such a description of the norma) 
Christian experience of God’s Spirit is intelligible 
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enough in the first century, wher? the sti’ong eschato- 
logical hope of Christendom still throbbed within the 
Churches. Hut is the latter a reasonable element for 
ourselves? Is this ‘ I’avant-gofit de Teternite/ as 
lieuss calls it, this ardent eschatological expectation 
possible and desirable still ? C’annot the taste of 
forgiveness which restores us to our place with God 
suffice by itself, without the other taste ? Does not 
the mcKlern outlook on the world compel us to drop 
the forward anticipation and to content ourselves 
with the present assurance of a heavenly Father’s love 
such as Jesus taught ? Instead of looking for a new 
heaven and earth, why should we not be satisfied with 
a God who has numljered the very hairs of our head ? 
W ould not this be at once more spiritual and more 
consonant with that view of the universe which we 
are bidden accept from modern science ? 

Dr. Kdlbing, the distinguished Moravian scholar, 
raises this crucial cjuestion in a recent pamphlet on 
Die bleihende Bedeutung der urchristlichen Escha- 
tologie (Gottingen, 1907, pp. 25 f.), and seeks to 
answer it in the negative. Whatever details of the 
rimitive eschatology have a merely temporary value, 
e does not believe that we are obliged to curtail 
this description of the Christian position, as if 
* eschatological faith, in the strict sense of the term, 
were merely the expres.sion of a spe<.*ifically Jewish 
and antiquated view of the universe *. His reasons 
are as follow.^ 

He begins by pointing out that, wherever the 
apocalyptic ideas of primitive Christianity may have 
l^n quarried, the religious source of its eschatology 
lay, as it still lies, in the sure knowledge of God’s 
fatherly love to men which Jesus brought into the 
world. He then points out that this forward look of 
faith is justified for oui’selves to-day by the believing 
man’s experience of the world as a hindrance to the 
full development of spiritual life. * In the light of 
the knowledge of God which Jesus has conferred on 
men, the Christian must ever and anon have the 
feeling that this earthly world has a variety of ways 
jn which it can hinder any one who lies within its 
sphere from entering into fellowship with the Father 
in heaven.’ The Christian can indeed exiwience the 
Supernatural reality of God, but it is an experience 
which is exposed to thwarting doubts and recurring 
obstacles. The witness of history and the record of 
the Church are enough to prove this up to the hilt. 
Furthermore, as * the Christian recognises that the 
dominating element in the spiritual life of Him who 
is Lord of the world is His holy and fatherly love,’ 
he must also admit the conscious and unconscious 
opposition to God’s moral will which starts up in 
society and in the individual. The progress of God’s 
good reign is slow, and the actual facts seem often 
to contradict the idea of His royal love. * Few are 
chosen,’ and even the few meet difficulties of all sorts 
in the practice of their fellowship with God. What 

‘For a f^rsuaeive statement on the name lines, but with 
greater breadth, see Mr. Scott Lidgett’s volume on The Chrie- 
iian Religion (1^7), pp. 467 f. 


can justify the Christian’s confidence, as he faces such 
untoward’" facts, and ‘ overcomes the world,’ but the 
glad certainty, now as in the primitive days of C'hi’is- 
tianity, that a new world of unclouded vision and 
unhindered seiwice awaits God’s children? This 
certainty of hope, with its perspective of the future, 
Dr. Kdlbing argues, springs always from the faith of 
Jesus. It enables the weak and sinful here to glory 
already in the coming bliss, since such people know 
that God’s forgiving and controlling grace can enable 
them, even through the trials and evil of the present, 
to inherit the world to come. ‘ If this is so, then we 
must decide that to taste the powers of the world 
to^ome is an element essential to the moral and 
religious faith of Christianity in God’s holy love 
to sinl ul men. In other woras, the eschatological 
character of primitive Christian faith is not a merely 
adventitious and transient element which was due to 
the Jewish view of the world ; it posses.se8 a penna- 
nent significance for the religious life of the Christian 
Church.’ On this view, those who taste the heavenly 
gift of God’s forgiveness do so, in the fullest sense, 
as they also taste the good word of God’s pi-omise 
for the future and the powers of the world to come, 
since the experience of forgiveness involves a reach 
and a range of faith in God’s holy purpose which ex- 
tend beyond the limits of a world-order where His 
power and love cannot fully come into play. The 
present experience thus stands in a vital relationship 
to the future hope. 

Tbe stars come nightly to the sky, 

The tidal wave unto the sea, 

Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high, 

Can keep my own away from me. 

And part of this own possession is the future. The 
present experience of the Spirit, with its assurance of 
Divine forgiveness and fellowship, not only transmutes 
the trials of to-day into opportunities of moral growth 
for the life of God, but provides a foretaste of that 
new ordei* which will correspond, as this world cannot, 
with the just requirements of the believing soul.^ 
James Moffatt. 

Rbfbrbnob.— VI. 4, e.—EoBpoiitor (7th Series), vol. v. p. 
477. 

* It is impossible for those who were once enlightened, and 

have tasted of the heavenly gfift, and were made partakers 
of the Holy Ghost, and have tasted the good word of God, 
and the powers of the world to come, if th^ shall fall 
away, to renew themselves again onto repentance.' — Hbb. 

VI. 4-6. * 

* Consider,’ wrote Samuel Rutherford to the Presby- 
terians of Ireland in 1638, ‘how fair before the wind 
some do ply with up-sails and white, even to the nick 
of “ illumination " and “ tasting of the heavenly gift ’* ; 
and “ a share and pai t of the Holy Ghost ” ; and “ the 
tasting of the good word of God, and the powers of 
the world to come”. And yet this is but a false nick 
of renovation, and, in shoH time, such are quickly 
brokers upon the rocks, and never fetch the harbour, 
but are sanded in the. bottom of hell. ... A white 
skin over old wounds breaketh our under-coating con- 
science. False under water, not seen, is dangerous, 
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and that is a leak and drift in the bottom of an en- 
lightened conscience ; often falling and sinning against 
light.’ . 

Rkfehkncrs. — V i. 4-6. — C. Perreii, Sermon Outlines^ p. 
182. Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. ii. No. 76. Expositor (4th 
Series), vol. vii. pp. 367, 443; ibid, vol. viii. p. 110. VI. 6. 
— G. K. Pentecost, Ma/ryUhone Presbyterian (JhAi/rck Pulpit^ p. 
3. John Wfttson, Chriitian World Pulpit^ vol. xlvii. p. 113. 
Ibid, The Inspiration of Our Faith^ p. 324. 

NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND— IS IT? 

* It is impossible to renew them again unto repentance.’ — H kb. 

VI. 6. 

‘Impossible* — and yet we say it is ‘never too late 
to mend’. ‘God is good; His mercy endureth for 
ever/ — that, happily, needs no discussion ; so far we 
a^e at one. But does universal love imply univci’sal 
salvation ? Is the love of God the only needed factor 
in the salvation of man? My sin cannot chill or 
change the love of God ; but what if it so change 
one that all that love never stirs me, never touches 
me, never wakens within me one answering throb? 
‘ Never too late to mend ^ ? — look where I will, I can 
find confirmation of it nowhere : contradiction, refuta- 
tion of it everywhere. 

I. It is not the doctrine of the New Testament. 
And when I say the New Testament, I mean the 
whole of the New Testament. The New Testament 
is a much sterner book than some of us like to think, 
’[’here are shadows here that will not flee. Christ 
spoke of ‘an eternal sin,’ of which, if a man be guilty, 
he ‘hath never forgiveness*. Note not merely the 
‘ proof-texts ’ but the ‘proof-trend * (as some one has 
named it), not merely the ‘Biblical ripple,* but ‘the 
Biblical gulf-strcain * ; and if you do that, you will 
neither yourself believe, nor teach others to believe, 
that it is ‘ never too late to mend ’. 

II. Nature does not encourage us to believe that 
it is ‘ never too late to mend ’. Gash a tree up to a 
certain point and kindly Nature will heal the wound ; 
but go beyond that point, and the tree will wither 
and die. 

III. What say the great students of human nature ? 
Milton pictured Satan a free agent, and yet saying : — 

All good to me is lost ; 

Evil, thou my good. 

Hear the guilty king in ‘ Hamlet ’ ; prayer is useless ; — 

Wlmt then ? What rests ? 

Try wliat repentance can : what can it not? 

Yet what can it when one can not repent f 
O wretclied state ! O bosom black as death 1 
O limed soul, that, struggling to be free, 

Art more engaged ! 

IV. And now if from these we turn to some of the 
awful facts in tlie life of men about us, will they bid 
us to hope that it is ‘never too late to mend^^ I 
have reaa of an habitual drunkard who said, ‘ If a 
glass of spirits were put before me, and I knew that 
the abyss was yawning between me and it, I must 
still take it’. 

He who will not at last cannot — G. Jackson, Table 
Talk of Jeaus, p. 268. 


Rrfbrkncks.— VI. 7. — A. Maclaren, Expotitione of Holy 
Scripture^Hebrmos^ p. 349. VI. 8. — JExpoiitor (4th Series), 
vol. ii. pp. 66, 882. 

' But, beloved, we are persuaded better things of ]rou, and 
things that accompany salvation, though we thus speak.’ 

— Heb. VI. 9. 

Db. Nealk wrote to his friend E. J. Boyce, whose 
sermons he was criticising ; ‘ One thing in particular 
I admire : the manner in which you spealc to your 
congregation, when mentioning their religious state. 
You are far more like St Paul in that matter than 
you are like Owen. Owen said in one of his dis- 
courses, “ My brethren, I am well aware that a great 
many more of you that hear me now will be damned 
than will be saved’*. St Paul said, “But, beloved, 
we are persuaded better things of you, and things 
that accompany salvation, though we thus speak”.* 

Rrfkrbncks. — VI. 9. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. iii. No. 
152. J. Bateman, Sermons Preaclied in Guernsey, p. 112. A. 
Maclaren, ExposHiom of Holy Scriptwre — Hebrews, p. 359. 

THE ASSURANCE OF SALVATION 

‘ But, beloved, we are persuaded better things of you, and 
things that accompany salvation, though we thus apeak. 
For God is not unrighteous to forget your work and 
labour of love, which ye have shewed toward His name, 
in that ye have ministered to the saints and do minister. 
And we desire that every one of you do shew the same 
diligence to the full assurance of hope unto the end. That 
ye be not slothful^ but followers of them who through 
faith and patience mherit the promises.*— Hbb. vi. 9-xa. 

I. We learn fi’om our text the proper spirit with 
which to regard the Christian course of salvation. 
There are two modes in which life can be observed. 
In our times, two rather high-sounding names have 
come to be common, and they fairly well expi^ess 
these contrasted sentiments ; we call them Optimism 
and Pessimism. Christianity has for the most part 
proved itself to be optimistic, and notwitLstanaing 
the fact that its theology and its commonly receivijd 
ci'eed have contained much that was terrible and full 
of pain, yet there has always been the side of bright 
and cheerful ex})cctation, with the hope that in t he 
final issue there would be a vast and enormously 
preponderating excess of good over evil, right over 
wrong, and blessedness over misery. Where the 
prevailing doctrine of Christianity has been kept 
nearest to the Scripture and has been less affecteil oy 
theological and ecclesiastical developments, and a re- 
turn has been made to earlier and more distinctly 
primitive faith and teaching, this has been especially 
the cose, and the general spirit of Christian thought 
has been that expressed by the wiitcr: ‘We are 
persuaded better things of you, and things that ac- 
company salvation, though we thus speak*. It is 
thus we should jcgard the condition of the Church, 
the spiritual outlook of our friends, and especially 
our own prospects. 

II. And what are the grounds for this glad per- 
suasion ? (1) In the first place, this joyous hopeful- 

ness of the Christian is fixed upon God. (2) Wi^h 
that eminent practicality which marks the Christian 
teacher, our text shows ns that this trust in Gkid 
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manifested in work and love toward His name is best 
shown in the ministrations of kindliness and brotherly 
love in which the lieliever engages toward the j^aints. 
(8) It is with wonderful insight, therefore, that our 
author refers to this ministration’ to the saints as the 
pri)()f of the love which Christian people^ have for 
the Divine Name. 

III. And the final source of this Christian optim- 
ism, the undying hope, is to he found in that activity 
and self-devotion which will bring those who possess 
it to share in all that is enjoyed by those who have 
ali’eady found the fulfilment of the promises. Three 
things mark Christian endeavour : Diligence, hope- 
fulness, and continuance to the end. A great writer 
has said : ‘ I love the man who whistles as he work.s : 
no man will whistle as he works who does not give 
himself to his effort with completeness and devotion ’. 
— Llewei.yn D. Bevan, Homiletic Review ^ vol. li. 

p. 60. 

References. — VI. 10. — J. C. Rasterbrock, The, RMU of 
Life and How to Read it, p, 85. Expositor ((Jl.h Series), vol. iv. 
p. 447; ibid. vol. xi. p. 433. VI. 11. — A. MaclHron, Expnd- 
iion$ of Holy Scripture — Hebrews^ p. 307. VI. 11, 12. — 11. 
Woodcock, Sermon Outlines (1st Scries), p. 23.5. VI. 12. — 
W. J. Adams, Christian World Pulp-it, vol. xliii. p. 168. 
W. J. Brock, Sermons, p. 147. J. VV right, Ihe Giutrded Gate, 
p. 161. A. Maclareii, Expositions of Holy Scripture — Hebrews, 
p. 377. VI, 17. — Expositor (7th Series), vol. v. p. 182. 

*God, willing more abundantly to shew unto the heirs of 
promise the immutability of His counsel, confirmed it by 
an oath : that His immutable things, in which it was 
impossible for God to lie, we might have a strong con- 
solation.'- H eb. VI. 17 , 18 . 

Rational, sensible men, as they consider thenrselves, 
men who do not comprehend the very notion of 
loving God above all things, are content with such a 
measure of probability for the truths of religion, as 
serves them in their secular transactions ; but those 
who are deliberately staking their all upon the hopes 
of the next world, think it reasonable, and find it 
necessary, before starting on their new course, to 
have some points, clear and immutable, to start 
from ; otherwise, they will not start at all. They 
ask, as a preliminary condition, to have the ground 
sure upder their feet ; they look for more than human 
reasonings and inferences, for nothing less than the 
‘strong consolation,* as the Apostle speaks, of ‘those 
immutable things in which it is impossible for God 
to lie,* His counsel and His oalh. Christian earnest- 
ness may be ruled by the world to be a perverseness 
or a delusion ; but, os long as it exists, it will pre- 
suppose certitude 6is the very life which is to animate 
it. — Newman, Orammar of Assent (ch. vil). 

Rekkrences. — VI. 17, 18. — H. Woodcock, Sermon Outlines 
(Ist Series), p. 17. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xv. No. 893. 
W. L. Watkinson, Christian World Pulpit, voL Ixxviii. p. 
300. VI. 17-20. — C. O. Eldridge, PreachePs Magazine, vol. 
xix. p. 180. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxiL No. 1294. VI, 
18. — C. Peiren, Revival Sermons in Outline, pp, 246, 247. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxiii. No. 1352, and vol. xlvi. No. 
2704 . J. Beaumont, Penny Pulpit, No. 1706, p. 687. A, 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — Hebrews, p. 384. 


WITHIN THE VEIL 

‘ Within the ycil.’— H bb, vi. 19. 

‘ Hope, the anchor of the sou V is oow one of thfe most 
familiar phrases in Christian thought and literature. 
It originated, however, with this inspired writer, and 
is an evidence of his inspiration ; for we do not 
naturally think of hope as giving steadfastness of life, 
but rather as giving it impetus. Any hope, if it be 
fixed on what is real, attainable, and good, is a God- 
sent angel ; but the hope spoken of here is better 
than every other, because this angel never leaves our 
side, nor ever will, even though we pass through the 
valley of the shadow of death. Instead of leading 
up to au\ disappointment iti will end in a fruition 
beyond alt conception. The evil, which death only 
can remove, hides from us our exalted Saviour, in 
whom our hope is fixed, and hides also all those whom 
He is gathering round Himself. 

I. First, we should reflect on the fact here hinted 
at — that, as yet, heaven is veiled from us. It is ejuite 
true that, as comjikred with the Old Testament as 
well as with heathenism, the Lord Jesus has brought 
life and immortality to light by the Gospel ; but, 
te\ond the certainty of heaven, and the assurance 
that Christ Himself is the centre and ruler of it, we 
know very little indeed. For some wise reason it was 
not the method of Christ and His Apostles to give 
us any specific or philosophical knowledge of heaven, 
even although that reticence might lead some to 
agnosticism and infidelity. Paul himself — though 
he was once caught up into the third heaven, and 
heard words which it was not lawful for a man to 
utU‘r — made this confession : ‘ Now we see in a nnnor 
darkly, but then face to face ; now I know in parr, 
but then shall 1 know even as also I have been known ’. 
While John — through whom we have the Apocalypse 
itself, with its splendid im a gory and mystic symbols 
— frankly says: ‘It does no yet appear what we 
shall be ; but we know that when He shall appear 
we shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as He is ^ 

II. Now it appears to me that in these Scriptures 
we have (so far as the future world is concerned) 
appeals to our heart through our imagination ; and 
I wish to lay stress on this, because we have some- 
times involved ourselves in greater darkness through 
mistaking figures for facts. Do not question fora 
moment the certainty of the home of bliss because 
the details of its economy are hidden behind the 
veil, and cannot yet 'be revealed to us as they are. 
Knowledge of details is not necessary in order to a 
living hope fixed in what lies before us, which, like an 
anchor, is holding us fast and drawing us nearer. — 
A. Rowland, Tke Burdens of Life, p. 261. 

Refkrenob. — VI. 19. — A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture — Hebrews, p. 394. 

HE DESCENDED INTO HELL 

(For Easter4ide) 

•The forerunner.’ — H eb. vi. ao. 

In this Easter meditation we shall not enter into 
controversies which, for complexity and bitterness, 
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have hardly been equalled even in Christian tlieolo;^y. 
In one of Sydney Dobell’s fine fragments, he makes 
an awakening soul say : — 

I'liis is hell, then — 

And He desceuded into heU. 

'rhei*e have been manifold speculations as to Christ’s 
oj^en triumph over principalities and powers — as to 
His preaching to the spiiits in prison, and much 
besides. Let it suflice us that He descended into 
Hades, the abode of the departed. Thus He took 
our journey over the ‘tracts unknown’ which lie 
between this world and that. Eve n there shall His 
hand lead us and His right hand hold us. He shanal 
for the space of three days what is the ex]»ciiencc of 
all the saints, save those who remain unto His coming. 
Ho submitted Himself to the whole law ol the human 
lot — His spirit was free among the dead, whdle His 
body waited the appointed day. Forasmuch as the 
children were partakers . . . He Himself took 
part of the same^ and so He holds the keys of all 
our possible ex])erience. We have to think, then, of 
the words as illuminating the unknown way, and as 
teaching us^what waits when the new gate opens into 
life, and we are in the unveiled presence of the In- 
carnate Word. 

I. First, then, because His spirit has gone before, 
He can say to each believer, in the article of death, 
hollow Me. We have to pass ‘ across the wilds that 
no man knows ’ to the awful worlds of the future. 
It is the mysterious journey — not the end — from 
which many a humble, faithful soul shrinks. ‘ I have 
no fear of going to heaven,’ said one, ‘ but the cross- 
ing, the crossing ! ’ As we near the end, that great 
gulf between the familiar world and the hills of 
heaven stretches dark and wide at our feet. But 
' He descended into Hades \ Christ died in the 
light. His body was anointed for burial by trembling 
and stained hands. But for His soul’s journey He 
needed no chrism : He was going home. ‘O God, 
when lliou wentest forth before Thy people, when 
Thou didst march through the wilderness . , . Thou 
didst confirm Thine inheritance when it was weary.’ 

II. His presence with the faithful dead is the 
presence of the Incarnate Christ. It is not enough 
to say that our Lord is conscious and supreme. The 
expression, indeed, is perhaps a ttiutology, for it is 
hard to see how He could be supreme without being 
conscious. What we can say is that He is incarnate 
and supreme. A spiritual presence of Christ in 
Paradise is not enough. If no more is vouchsafed, 
then Palestine nineteen hundred years ago was a 
place of greater opportunity. He was nearer the 
disciples who trusted Him during His earthly life 
i\}an He is to those who have come up out of the 
great tribulation and have washed their robes in His 
blood. But it is not so. The faithful now behold 
Him clothed in the dear familiar raiment which is 
more than raiment, which is part of life, and are 
strengthened to wait the restitution of all thing.s 
which God, who cannot lie, promised by His holy 
prophets since the world liegan. 


III. Tills continual presence of Chmt is primarily 
a friendship. Even nere, without love, Nyithout 
friendship, there is no true life. The call of affection, 
and that only, awakens the soul. No man knows 
what he can do till he has learned to love. Love 
blows the trumpet of resunection over the graves 
where his faculties are buried, and wakens them into 
energy and fruitfulness. Love teaches him how he 
can work, and think, and feel. But in the full sense, 
we have ho friend but our Saviour. He, and He 
only, toiiche.s our natures at every point. Else why 
the deep craving for sympathy of which the world 
is full ? Why arc the closest ties so sharply sundered ? 
These needs and pangs turn us to Christ ; hut even 
so we give Him no perfect answer. It is only in 
death, only when sin has been finally purged out, 
that our souls yield themselves at every point to His 
grace. 

He descended, our Forerunner, into Hades. He 
will return to (‘laim from Death those bodies with 
which we trust Him on the sickbed, and of which He 
is possessor by an elder and a stronger right. He 
will return ere then, according to His word, to re- 
ceive our souls. As the natural force abates, we shall 
l^e reinforced with life from its Prince and Fountain, 
and when we are called to take the gi-eat journey, 
another will go with us — One who knows the way. — 
W. IloBKRTsoN Nicoll, Ten Minute Sermons, p. 79. 

llEFEftKNcic.s. — ^VI. 20. — J. Baines, Twenty Sermons, p. 207. 
VJI. 2. — Spurgeen, Sermons, vol. xx.x. No. 1708. A. Maclareii, 
Expositions of Holy Scripture— Hebrews, p. 1. VII. 4.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxi. No. 1836. VII. 7.— t. M. 
Belle w, Chri4 in Life: Life in Christ, p. 289. VII. 8. — 
Expositor (0th Series), vol. x. p. 359. VII. 11. — Ibid. vol. 
viii. p. 382. VII. 12. — T. Binney, Penny FulpU, No. 1017, 
p. 331. 

* Another priest who is made after the power of an endless 

life.'— H 2 b, VII. 15, 16. 

If God dwells in the heart, and is vitally united to it, 
He will show that He is a God by the eliicacy of' Hit 
operation. Christ is not in the heart of a saint as in 
a sepnichif, or as a dead saviour that does nothing ; 
hut as in His temple, and as one that is alive iVom 
the dead. For in the heart where Christ s avingly is, 
there He lives and exerts Himself after the power of 
that endless life that He received at His Besurrec- 
tion. — Jonathan Edwards, The Religious Affections 
(pt iii. ch. xil). 

REFEiiKNcEs. — VII. 14. — ExpositoT (5th Series), vo). iii. p. 
450; il)id, vol. vi. p. 90. VII. 15, 16.— Archbishop Alexander. 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 17. VII. 16. — Biahoo 
Boyd-Carpenter, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Iii. p. 130 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. v. p. 461 ; ibid. (7th Series), vol 
vi. p. 430. VII. 18. — Ibid. (6th Series), vol. viii. p. Ill 
VII. 20-22. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxvii. No. 1697. 

* By 80 much was Jesus made a surety of a better covenant'- 

HeB. VII. 22. 

His honour, and His great court in heaven, hath not 
mad ‘ Him forget His poor friends on eaiih. In Him 
ho o I ' change not manner, and He doth yet desire 
yom company. Take Him for the old Christ, and 
claim still knidness to Him, and say, * O it is ao; He 
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is not changed, but I am changed \ Nay, it is a part 
of His unchangeable love, and aYi article of the new 
covenant, to keep you that ye cannot dispone Him, 
nor sell Him. lie hath not played fast and loose 
with us in the covenant of grace, so that wc may run 
from Him at our pleasui-e. His love hath made the 
bargain surer than so ; for Jesus, as the cautioner, is 
bound for us. — Samuel Rutherford, to Lady Ken- 
rnnre (26th November, 1631). 

Repkrknors. — VII. 22.— -F. B. Cowl, Preacher^i Magazine, 
vol. xviii. p. 380. VII. 23. — (4th Series), vol. i. p. 
443. VII, 23-25. — Spurgeon, Sennons, vol. xxxii. No. 1915. 

* This man, because He continueth ever, hath an unchang:eable 

priesthood. . . . For such an High Priest became us, who is 
holy, harmless, undehled, separate from sinners, and made 
higW than the heavens.' — Ht b. vu. 24-26. 

'1'he name of priest has been desecrated, till the very 
word, in some degree, carries with it the idea of some- 
thing either spiritually despotic, or drily ecclesia.stical 
and official ; yet what word, what thought is in 
reality so tender as th it of a Man, brought nearer 
than other men are, at once to man and to God 1 
When Applied to our Lord Himself, no other of His 
offices seems to bring and keep Him beside ns in so 
intimate and human a relation as that of His * un- 
changeable Priesthood’. ‘He is a Priest for ever*; 
one separate from sinnera and undefiled; and yet, 
through this very separation, drawn into the closest 
union with Humanity. Christ, when on earth, was 
u obraided for His freedom and accessibility. ‘ Behold, 
this man receiveth sinners, and eateth with them ; * 
and yet, like Joseph, the very type of bounty and 
brotherhood, He is one ‘ that is separated from His 
brethren,’ drawing their souls after Him, while He 
withdraws from their presence. l"he heart desires one 
who is greater, purer, kinder, freer than itself, one 
standing aloof from its conscious falseness, its self- 
confessed littleness ; therefore is Christ, because he 
is lifted up, able to draw all men unto Him ; to 
draw as none other can do, close to Humanity, and 
to draw it close to Him. — Dora Greknwkll, in Two 
Friends. 

THE POWER OP CHRIST TO SAVE 

* He is able also to save them to the uttermost that come unto 

God by Him, seeing He ever liveth to make intercession 
for them.’— Heh. vui. 25. 

We have here a brief but explicit statement, on the 
one hand, of the ability of Christ to save, and, on the 
other, of the ground on which that ability rests. 

I. As to the ability of Christ to .save — this is con- 
sidered under two different aspects : as to its extent 
or range, and as to its intrinsic efficacy. (1) It extends 
to all those who come to God by Him. For though 
the word ‘all* does not occur in the nassage, it is of I 
course implied. The phrase is precisely analogous to 
our Lord’s own words : ‘ Him tliat cometh unto Me 
I will in no wise cast out,* which is equivalent to say- 
ing : ‘ Every one that cometh to Me shall cei'tainly be 
received No doubt He has power to save even 
those who neglect or refuse to come. But this thought 
is not present to the mind of the writer, who is con- 
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templating the completeness of the salvation pro- 
vided for those who coma to God to obtain it, not the 
possibilities that are open to those who do not. (2) 
But Christ’s ability to save, not only meets us at the 
threshold as it were of our approach to God, and 
assures of its sufficienejr to bring us into His fellowship, 
it also assures us of His power to complete the process 
which He thus begins. He is able to save to the 
uttermost. This does not mean to the end of life, or 
up to the time of the Second Advent, though that is 
no doubt involved in the words. The idea rather is 
that His power is adequate to secure the perfect sal- 
vation of all who come to Him, so that nothing shall 
be required foi* its completeness which He is unable 
to supply. And this is the assurance that we need. 

II. But we have still to consider the ground on 
which this saving ability of Christ rests. (1) It rests 
upon the fact of His ever living to make intercession. 
In this re.spect He presents a contrast to the Levitical 
priesthood. It passed from one to another as death 
removed the successive occupants of the office. But 
Christ abicleth for ever, and there is no inteiruption 
to the continuity of His mediation. (2) Again, wc 
may gather that the power of Christ’s intercession 
springs from His atonement. This is, so to speak, 
the basis on which it proceeds, the great argument 
which makes it conclusive. And what can make it 
more so ? It is true our sins cry out for vengeance, 
but Christ’s blood cries still louder for mercy. And 
its cry continues sustained, penetrating through all 
obstructions, resistless, clear, never failing to enter 
into the ears of God. — C. Moinet, The Great Alter- 
native and other Sermonsy p. 139. 

* He is able to save them to the uttermost that come unto God 
by Him.’— Heb. vii. 25. 

‘ If the pereon,* says Guthrie of Fenwick, in The 
Christianas Great Interest, ‘ have a heart to come 
unto Him through Christ, then He is able to save to 
the uttermost Yea, it is more provoking before God, 
not to close with Christ when the offer comes to a 
man, than all the rest of his transgressions are.’ 

Rbfkrkncbs. — VII. 26. — C. Perren, Sermon OutXinee, p. 327. 
T. D. Barlow, Rays from the Sun of Righteousness, p. 110. J. 
Keble, Sermons for Ascension Day to Trinity Sunday, p. 42. 
T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. iii. p. 88. G. A. Sowter, From Heart 
to Heart, p. 219. J. Kcble, Sermons for Lent td Passion-tide, 
p. 380. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. ii. No. 84. J. Keble, Ser- 
mans for SejAuagesima to Ash Wednesday, p. 421. W. Robert- 
son Nicoll, Sunday Evening, p. 366. VII. 20. — Expositryr 
Series), vol. vii. p. 297 ; ihid. (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 423. 
A. Maclaren, Exjwsitions of Holy Scripture —Hebrews, p. 10. 

•VII. 27. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlvi. No. 2693. VIII. 1, 
2. — A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture— Hebrews, p, 
20 . 

HEAVEN’S TEACHINQ ON EARTH’S DUTIES 

*See, saith He, that thou make all things according to the 
pattern showed to thee in the mount.’— H eb. vin. 5. 

The experience of Moses on Mount Sinai, to which 
our text refers, was^ji remarkable example of com- 
munion between God and mam We may thankfully 
accept it as a symbol of spiritual truth, and typical 
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of recurring experience. Fellowship with G()d is not 
peculiar to any age, or clime, or race ; and access to 
the Father is now far more generally enjoyed than 
in Mosaic times ; for since then the world has seen 
and heard Him who said : * 1 am the way, and the 
truth, and th^ life ; no man cometh unto the Father, 
but by Me \ This verse reminds us — 

I. ITiat nothing is too trivial for God to notice. 
Moses was instructed in the mountain about the 
making of bowls, and dishes, and spoons, and staves, 
and tables. And if this tact suggests no other truth, 
at least it may remind us that the G(xl of Jews and 
Christians is essentially unlike the God imagined by 
Epicureans — ancient and modem ; for there is nothing 
too insignificant to be cared for by Him. Human 
knowledge, especially of late years, has been going in 
the direction of the trivial. While the Son of God 
was on earth, what small things He cared for! He 
who spoke with angels noticed children playing in 
the market-place. Now, if this be so, we ought not 
to wait before going to Him for help until some 
crushing sorrow comes to break us down. 

II. We may speak to God about ordinary affairs 
in seasons of highest communion. If we are conscious 
that Clirist goes with us, as He went with His 
disciples, to street, and market-place, and home, we 
nmy speak to Him about every ginef and anxiety 
that comes. 

HI. Even slight deviations from Divine directions 
are* forbidden. I fear we must acknowledge with 
sliauie that even professedly Christian people, in 
dealing with those outside the Church, have some- 
times deliberately set aside the principles they 
profess ; and the Seimon on the Mount has been 
condemned as impracticable and absurd. If it be true 
that even slight deviations from Divine directions are 
forl)idden, we /must guard ourselves against those 
foiMns of sin wfiieh we generally condone. 

IV. What God calls us to do has more depending 
on i (; than we suppose. God expects of His servants 
what we, with less right, expect of ours — absolute 
fidelity and thoroughness in work, even though we do 
not see the object of it — A. Rowland, The Burdens 
of Life^ p. 209. 

THE PATTERN IN THE MOUNT 

Heb. VIII. 5. 


* the voice of the gi eat eternal ’ ringing in their 
mighty tones. There are mountain-moments in every 
life, wh en our tiny circle is immeasurably enlarged, 
when the cloud-rock breaks, and we see things as they 
are in the radiant glory of God. 

I. Now in those mountain- moments we are all 
idealists. For what is an idealist ? An idealist is 
one who sees the true idea of a thing. (1) In our 
mountain-moments we see the true idea of life. We 
see that the ideal life is a life of sublime fellowship, 
with sensitive perceptions and correspondences with 
the Highest. (2) And in these mountain-moments 
we see the true idea of the means of living. (3) And 
in these mountain-moments we see the true idea of 
society, as being a sacred fellowship, a gracious com- 
bination where competition does not pOison or bruise, 
a fertile altruism in which the individual surely finds 
his appointed crown. (4) And so, too, we have the 
true idea of the fallen, the idea of the prodigal and 
the Magdalene, the pattern in the mount for ner and 
him ; God’s design in heaven for thee and me. (5) 
And we have the ti ue idea of little children, as princes 
and princesses of royal blood, who are called to sove- 
reign eminence and service in the inheritance of the 
saints in light The command is laid upon us as upon 
the men to whom the words were fii-st spoken ; ‘ See 
that thou make all things according to the pattern 
showed to thee in the mount \ 

II. And how are wc to set about the task ? (1) 
Let us keep our imaginations freshly and vividly 
furnished with the ideal we wish to realise. A great 
friend of Westcott’s wrote this great word about him : 

* He was only strong because he saw, and took time 
to see \ Amid all our jostling and clamouring reali- 
ties let us take time to contemplate the vision on the 
mount. (2) If we would retain the vision of the 
ideal, and , ministers of its incarnation, we must 
avoid all disgusting habits, whether the vulgarity be 
obtrusively bold or concealed beneath thin and super- 
ficiad refinements. Above all, we must cultivate the 
fellowship and the friendship of the Lord Jesus Christ 
In that glorious communion, in that supreme ministry 
of grace, it is possible for us to keep a clear eye and 
) ready and obedient hand. — J, H. Jow^^tt, The 
British Congregationaliet, 4th June, 1908, p. 554. 

' See that thou make all things according to the pattern shewed 
to thee in the mount.’— Hkb. viii, 5. 


Hkre is a man who has left the multitude, with all 
its disturbing heats and clamoui*s, and has sought the 
unperverting coolness of solitude, and on the cloud- 
capped hei^t has found communion with his God. 
Now, one of the richest gifts with which God has 
dowered the race is the gift of mountain- men, men 
whose dwelling-place is on high, to whom the rarified 
atmosphere is their native air, who are finely per- 
ceptive of heavenly callings, and who ai*e keen-eyed 
to discern the ideal tracings of the finger of God. 
There are the poets. What are these but mountain- 
men ? And, then, there are the prophets, men again 
who have been cloistered on the heights with their 
G<h 1, and who descend into our mean discords with 


‘ I '.AfERsoN,’ says Mr. Santayana in Poetry and Re - ' 
ligion (p. 218), ‘was not a prophet who had once 
for all climbed his Sinai or nis Tabor, and having 
there beheld the transfigured reality, descended again 
to make authoritative report of it to the world. Far 
from it. At bottom he had no doctrine at all. The 
deeper he went and the more he tried to grapple with 
fundamental conceptions, the vaguer and more elusive 
they became in his hands.’ 

Rbperbncbs. — VIll. 6. — T, M. Morris, Gh/ristian World 
Pulpitf voi. li. p. 314. B. J. Snell, The Virtu* of Gladiim^ p. 
121. Bishop Westcott, Th* Buxmiation and Common Life^ p. 
141. W. Moore Ede, Christian World Pulpily vol. Iviii. p. 
332. Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 437 ; i&rd. (Sth Series)^ 
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Tol. vi. p. 381. A. Mai laren, Expositions of Roly Scripture — 
Hehrexrs^ p. 29. VIII. 6. —Ibid. vol. x. p. 237. VIII. 8.— 
W. H. Siincox, The Cessation of Prophecy^ p. 168. VIII. 9. — 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 119. 

THE ARTICLES OP THE N^EW COVENANT 

7. Oo(V8 Writing on the Heart 

*I will put My laws into their mind, and write them in their 
hearts.’— H eb. vm. lo. I 

We can scarcely estimate the shock to a primitive 
Hebrew Christian when he discovered that Judaism 
was to fade away. Now, the great object of this 
Epistle is to insist on that truth, and to calm the early 
Hebrew Christians under it, by showing them that 
the disappearance of the older system left them no 
poorer but infinitely rither, inasmuch as all thafc 
was in it was more perfectly in Christ s Gospel. 

I. Let us first try to ascertain what exactly is the 
meaning of this great promise, 'these two clauses 
mean two things— the clear perception of the will of 
God, and the coincidence of tnat will with our inclina- 
tions and desires. (1) How is that wonderful change 
upon men to be accomplished ? ‘I will put, I will 
write.* Only He can do it. (2) It comes to sub- 
stitute for all other motives to obedience the one 
motive of love'. The secret of Christian morality is 
that duty i.s cliangH'd into choice, hi cause love is made 
the motive for ohe(Ii(’nco. (3) This great promise is 
fulfilled in the Chi i.stian lile, l)ecau8e to have Christ 
shrined in the heai t is the heart of Christianity, and 
Christ Himself is our law. (4) This gnat promise is 
fulfilled, because the very specific gift of Christianity 
to man is the gift of a new nature, which is ‘ created 
in righteou.sness and holiness that flows from truth ’. 

(5) Thi^ great truth has to be held with caution. 

(6) There is nothing in this promise which suspends 
the need for effort and for conflict. 

II. Note the impassable gulf which this fulfilled 
promise makes between Chri.stianity and all other 
systems. It is a Tiew covenant, undoubtedly an 
altogether new thing in the world. For whatever 
other laws have been promulgated among men have 
had this in common, that they have stood uver 
against the Will with a whip in one hand, and a box 
or sweets in the other, and have tried to influence 
desires and inclinations, fiist by the .setting forth of 
duty, then by threatening, and then by promises to 
obedience. There is the inherent weakness of all 
which is merely law. But here is a system which 
says that it deals with the will as from within, and 
moves, and moulds, and revolutionises it. The 
peculiarity of the Gos|^l is that it gives both the 
knowledge of what we ought to be ; and with and in 
the knowledge, the desire ; and with and in the know- 
ledge and the desire, the power to be what (^od 
would have us to be. St Augustine penetrated to 
the very heart of this article when he prayed ; ‘ Give 
what Thou commandest, and command what Thou 
wilt *. 

III. Note the freedom and blessedness of this ful- 
filled promise. Not to do wrong may be the mark 


of a slave’s timid obedience. Not to wish to do 
wrong is the charter of a son’s free and blessed 
service. 

IV. The condition of the fulfilment of this promise 
to us. What is there to do ? First, and last, and 
midst, keep close to Jesus Christ. When the as- 
tronomer wishes to get the image of some far-off star, 
invisible to the eye of sense, he regulates the motion 
of his sensitive phte, ^o that for hours it shall con- 
tinue right beneath the unseen beam. So we have 
to still our hearts, and keep their plates — the fleshy 
tables of them — expo.sed to the heavens. Then the 
likeness of G(xl will be stamped there. Be faithful 
to what is written there. This is fi promise for us 
fill — A. Maclaren, Triumpihant Gertainties, p. 
80 . 

THE ARTICLES OF THE NEW COVENANT 

II. Their God, My People 

* I will be to them a God, and they shall be to Me a people.'— 
Hkb. VIII. lo. 

‘ I AM thine : thou art mine,’ is the very mother- 
tongue of love, and the source of blessedness. This 
mutual surrender, and, in surrender, ivciprocal posses- 
sion, is lilted up here into the highest regions. ‘ I 
will be their God, they shall be My peoyjle.’ That 
was the fundamental promise of the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion laid at Sinai, ‘Ye shall be unto Me a peo})le 
for a possession’. So, the writer here, falling back 
upon the marvellous prophecy of Jeremiah, regards 
this as being one of the characteristics of (Jii istiaiiily, 
that what was shadowed in Israel’s ^possession of (lod 
and God’s possession of Israel, is, in sub^lance, 
blessedly and permanently realised in the relations of 
God to Christian souls, and of Christian souls to Gt)d. 

I. ‘I will be to them a God.’ That is God's gift 

of Himself to us. The words go far deeper tliun ihe 
necessary Divine relation to all 1 1 is creatures (1) 
All that lies in that majestic monosyllab'e, which is 
shorthand for life, and light, and all pei lectnt .s.^, lived 
ill a living pei’soii who has a heart, that word God, 
all that is included in that name, God will ! e to you 
and me, if we like to have Him lor such, It says, 

too, that all that Godhood, in all the incomprehens- 
ible sweep of its attributes, is on my side, if I lyill. 
(3) T'his ijiving of (xod to us by Himself all eon- 
centrated in one historical act, lie gave Himself to 
us when He spared not His only begotten Son. 

II. And now we have to take the giving God and 
make Him our God. 

III. We have to give oui’selves to God. God 
comes first with the love that He pours o\hY us poor 
creatures, and when * we have known and believed 
the love that God hath to us,’ then, and only then, 
do we throb back the reflected, ay, the kindred lova 
What is the surrender of the man who receives the 
love of God ? In what region of my nature is that 
giving up of myself most imperative and blessed ? In 
my will. The will is the man. 

IV. God takes us for His. That is wonderful 
It sometimes seems to me that it is rapre wonderful 
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that God should take me for His than that He should 
give me Himself for mina — A. Maclaeen, Triumph- 
omi Certainties, p, 90. 

' For this is the covenant that I will make with the house of 
Israel after those days, saith the Lord ; I will put My laws 
into their mind, and write them in their hearts.’— Hkb. 

VIII. 10. 

On 22nd June, 1655, Cromwell wrote thus to Fleet- 
wood: ‘Dear Charles, my dear love to thee; and 
to my dear Biddy, who is a joy to my heart, for 
what I hear of the Lord in her. Bid her be cheerful, 
and rejoice in the Lord once and again : if she knows 
the covenant, she cannot but do so. For that trans- 
action is without her; sure and stedfast, between 
the Father and the Mediator in His blood : therefore, 
1« aning upon the Son, or looking unto Him, thirsting 
altcM’ Him, and embracing Him, we are His seed; — 
and the Covenant is sure to all the seed. The com- 
pact is for the seed ; God is bound in faithfulness to 
Christ, and in Him to us : the Covenant is without 
us ; a Transaction between God and Christ. Look 
uj) to it, God engageth in it to pardon us ; to write 
11 is Law in our hearts ; to plant His fear so that we 
shall never depart from Him. We, under all our 
sins and infirmities, can daily offer a perfect Christ, 
and thus we have pt'ace and safety, and apprehension 
of love, from a Father in Covenant, who cannot deny 
Himself. And truly in this is all my salvation ; and 
this helps me to bear my great burdens.’ 

ilEFERKNCES. — VIII. 10.-r-Spurg6on, Sermons, vol. xliii. 
No. 25(M5. A, Maclaren, Expositions of Hol/y Scripture — Heb- 
p. 36; ibid. p. 46. 

THE ARTICLES OF THE NEW COVENANT 

III, All shall know Me 

'They shall not teach every man his neighbour, and every 
man his brother, saying, Know the Lord : for all shall 
know Me, from the least to the greatest.’ — H sb. viii. ii. 

In old days there had been some direct communica- 
tion between God and a chosen few, the spiritual 
aristocracy of the nation, and they spake the things’ 
that they had heard of God to the multitude who 
had had no such communication. My text says that 
all this is swept away, and that the prerogative of 
every Christian man is direct access to, communication 
with, and instruction from, God Himself 

I. I ask you to look with me at what this great 
promise means. 

‘ They shall know Me.’ We all know the difference 
between hearsay and sight We all know the differ- 
ence between hearsay and experience. To coirie 
still closer to the force of my text, we all know the 
difference between hearing about a man and making 
his ac(]uaintance. 

There is all the difference between knowing about 
God and knowing God ; just the difference that there 
is between dogma and life, between theology and 
religion. We may have all articles of the (Christian 
creed clear in our understandings, and may owe our 
possession of them to other people’s teaching; we 
may even, in a sense, believe them, and yet they may 


be abisolutely outside of our lives. And it is only 
when they pass into the very substance of our being, 
and influence the springs of our conduct — it is only 
then that we know God. I maintain that this ac- 
quaintance with Him is what is meant in our text. 
The whole case for Christianity cannot be appreciated 
from outside. ‘ Taste and see.’ 

II. Notice how far this promise extends. ‘They 
all, fi*om the least to the greatest, shall know.’ This 
is the true democracy of the Gospel — the universal 
possession of the life of Christ through the Spirit. 

(1) Now, if that be so, then it is by no means a 
truth to be kept simply for the purpose of fighting 
against ecclesiastical or sacerdotal encroachments 
and denials of it, but it ought to be taken as the 
candle of the Lord, by each of us, and in the light 
of it we ought to search very rigidly, and very often, 
our own Christian character and experiences. (2) But 
whilst thus the great promise of my text, in its very 
blessedness and fulness, does cany with it some 
solemn suggestions for searching self-examination, it 
also points in another direction. For consider what 
it excludes, and what it permits, in the way of 
brotherly help and guidance. It certainly excludes, 
on the one hand, all assumption of authority over 
the consciences and the understandings of Christian 
people, on the part either of churches or individuals, 
and it makes short work of all claims that there con- 
tinues a class of persons officially distinguished from 
their brethren, and having closer access to God than 
they. (3) But brotherly help is not shut out. 

HI. The means by which this promise is fulfilled. 
(1) Jesus Christ's blood, the seal of the Covenant, is 
the great means by which this promise is fulfilled, 
inasmuch as in that death He sweeps away all the 
hindrances which bar us out from tne knowledge of 
God. (2) By His mission and death there is given 
to the whole worlii, if it will receive it, and to all who 
exercise faith in Hi.s name, the gift of that Divine 
Spirit who teaches in the inmost spirit the true know- 
ledge of His Son. (3) The one way by which every 
man and woman on earth may find him and herselF 
included within that ‘all, from the least to the greatest,’ 
is simply trust in Christ Jesus. — A. Maci^aren, 
Triumphant Certainties, p. 98. 

THE ARTICLES OF THE NEW COVENANT 

IV. Forgiveness the Fundamental Blessing 

‘For I will be merciful to their unrighteouaness, and their ^ 

sins and their iniquities will I remember no more.’ — 

HbB. VIII. 12. 

The introductory ‘for’ in my text shows that the 
fulfilment of all the preceding great promises depends 
upon and follows the fulfilment of this, the greate.st 
of them. Forgiveness is the keystone of the arch. 
Strike it out, and the whole tumbles into ruin. 

I. Forgiveness deals with man’s deepest need. It 
is fundamental, because it grapples witn the true evil 
of humanity, which is not sorrow, but is sin. The 
true notion and essence of forgiveness, as the Bible 
conceives it, is not the putting aside of consequences, 
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but the flow of the Father’s heart to the erring cliild. 
If a man has sinned, no Divine forgiveness will ever 
take the memory of his transgressions, nor their 
effects, out of his character. But the Divine forgive- 
ness^ may so modify the effects as that, instead of 
past sin being a source of torment or a tyrant which 
compels to future similar transgressions, pardoned 
sin will become a source of lowly self-distiaist, and 
may even tend to increase in goodness and righteous- 
ness. When bees cannot remove some corruption 
out of the hives they cover it over with wax, and 
then it is harmless, and they can build iH)on it honey- 
bearing cells. Thus it is possible that, by pardon, 
the consequences which mu.st be reaped may be 
turned into occasions for good. But the act of the 
Divine forgiveness does annihilate the deejiest and 
the most serious consequences of my sin ; for hell is 
separation from God, the .^ense of disconl and alien- 
ation between Him and me; and all these aie swept 
away. 

II. This forgiveness is attained through Christ, 
and through Him only. 

The Christian leaching of forgiveness is based upon 
the conception of Christ’s work and especially of 
Christ’s death, as being the Atonement for the 
world’s sin. Of course, my text itself does show 
that the very common misrepresentation of the New 
Testament evan lelical teaching about this matter is 
a misrepresentation. It is" often objected to that 
teaching that it alleges that (Christ’s sacrifice effected 
a change in the Divine h(*art and disposition, and 
made God love men whom He did not love before. 
The mighty ‘ I will ’ of my text makes no specific 
reference to Christ’s death, and rather implies what 
is the true relation between the love of God and the 
death of Jesus Christ, that God’s love was the origin- 
ating cause, of which Christ’s death was the redeem- 
ing effect. 

Ill This forgiveness is fundamental to all other 
Chiistiari blessings. 

A Christianity which does not l^gin with the pro- 
clamation of forgiveness is impotent. A Christianity 
which does not base forgiveness on Christ’s sacrilice 
is impotent also. A ('hrlstiaiiity which does not 
build holiness, delight in God’s law, conscious jx)8ses- 
sion of Him and possession by Him, and deep, Dlesscnl 
knowledge of Him on foigivenes^, is woefully imper- 
fect — A. Maclaren, Triumphant Certainties, i). 
109. 

Rbperbnow. — VIII. 12. — Spurgeon, SermoTis, vol. xxviii. 
No. 1(585. A. Moclareo, Expositions of Holy SniptuTe — 
Hebrews, p, 62, IX. 1. — J. Caird, p. 27:!. Expositor 

(6th Series), vol. iii. p. 136. IX. (5th Scries), 

vol. V. p. 379. IX. 4. — Ibid. (4th Series), vol. viii. p. 11)4. 
IX. 6. — Ibid. (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 337. IX. 7. — Ibid. 
(4th Series), vol. i. p. 88 ; ibid, (5th Seriea), vol. ii. p, 158 ; 
ibid, (7th Series), vol. v. p. 56. 

ON MOOERNISINQ CHRISTIANITY 
* Until the time of reCbnxuition.’— H eb. ix. io. 

While in a very real sense Christianity was a new 


religion in the days of St Paul, in another, following 
his suggestion, it was a corrective, a i*evision and a 
modernisation of the old. The centuries have m ved 
onward and our faith is no longer young.- There are 
those among us who think that Christianity is now 
over-antiquated, that she is too old-fashioned, and 
that possildy there ought to be done for her whal she 
in her youth did for the Jewish religion and for the 
cults of the pagan world. How far, then, and in 
what particulars is the Church bound to respect the 
time-spiiit? Or, to phrase it differently, in what 
ways and within what restrictions is the modernising 
process allowable ? 

I. What are the changes needed ? (1) Christian- 

ity should modernise her speech. Now, as on the 
day of Pentecost, eveiy man has the right to hear 
the Gospel in the cun ent language of the day, and 
the folly of talking in an unknown tongue is as pro- 
nounced now as when St Paul condemned it. (2) 
Christianity, likewise, should modernise her thought 
I do not say that she should abandon it, coiTupt it, 
hide it, or in any way betray it. She can preserve it 
practically intact, and yet by rendering it less an- 
tiquated commend it to the time-spirit of the twen- 
tieth century. (8) Christianity ought further to 
modernise her activities. ‘ New occasions teach new 
duties,' and she, with open eyes for the vision, should 
not hesitate to employ whatever legitimate weapons 
are within her reach. 

II. Let me point out some restrictions, some limit- 
ations, which may guard us from the excesses and 
from the extravagances that scandalise and vitiate 
the movement we are commending. (1) Christianity 
mu.st be careful not so to modernise herself a.s to 
obscui*e her distinctive character. She is of the 
heavens, heavenly, and has no business to become 
earthy. It is no more necessary to be untrue to 
herself than it is for a man to be false to his deepest 
convictions. (2) Christianity, while preserving her 
character, must be mindful not so to modernise her- 
self as to conceal her essential message. St. Paul 
gloried in the cross ; and it will be a bitter day for 
humanity when the Church shall hide it, apologise 
for it, and explain away its only possible meaning as 
though it were her shame. (3) Christianity, finally, 
must be heedful not so to modernise hei*self as to 
becloud her supreme object That the Church should 
strive for social amelioration, that she should do her 
utmost to improve temporal conditions, and that she 
should antagonise each specific evil and wrong of the 
time is cheeifnlly conceded. But she has a programme 
of her own. Her theory is : Cleanse the sources and 
the river will be pure; maintain the power in the 
power-house and traffic will keep on the move ; 
supply and fill the reservoir and the homes of the 
citizens will not lack for water This is her supreme 
object. — G. C. Lorimer, The Modem C'risis in Re- 
ligion, p. 18. 

Rbferknoe8.-~1X. 10. — Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 
46; ibid. (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 398. IX. 11. — H. Allord,, 
EemifOns on Christian Doctrine, p, 193. 
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OUR LORD’S SACRIFICE 

* But Christ being: comean Hig^h Priest of good things to come, 
by a greater and more perfect tabernacle, not made with 
hands, that is to say, not of this building ; neither by the 
blood of goats and calves, but by His own blood He 
entered in once into the holy place, having obtained eternal 
redemption for us.’— Heb. ix. ii, 12. 

L The idea of sacrifice is almost co-extensive with the 
idea of God. The universality of the sacrificial idea 
can only be accounted for either by some primeval 
revelation from God, or by the fact that God, who 
endowed man with the religious instinct, implanted 
in him the notion of sacrifice. 

Before the Fall, when man’s conscience was un- 
clouded by sin, sacrifice was the expression of love 
alone. Now that man’s heart is stained by sin, 
sacrifice is the expression of penitence, and yet still 
of love; for all true penitence is the utterance of 
love, telling God of sorrow, not for what the penitent 
has lost, not for the punishment incurred, but of that 
.sorrow which is the expression of love in the presence 
of sin. 

Sacrifice consists of an inward and an outward part, 
of which, while the inward may be the more im- 
portant, the outward is absolutely necessary to per- 
fect the sacrifice. Tiue sacrifices are those inward 
feelings of love and obedience which form the very 
foundation of religion ; but those feelings are not in 
themselves proper sacrifices: in order that they may 
become so, they must find some external means of 
expressioa A true sacrifice is one in which the 
I'eligion of the heart is expressed by some outward 
symbol or rite acceptable to God. 

In our Lord Jesus Christ the inward part was 
present from the fii*st moment of His incarnate life 
(Hcb. X. 9). It was the life of perfect love and un- 
wavering obedience, which, as the inward part, found 
its outward expression in the death upon the cross, 
and made our Lord's a proper sacrifice — *a full, 
perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and satis- 
faction for the sins of the whole world 

II. In the Epistle to the Hebrews our Lord’s 
sacrifice upon the cross is compared with the sacri- 
fices under the Jewi.sh law. I^t us obseive how 
|wfectly our Lord fulfilled the sacrificial types, and 
where His sacrifice differs both from the Jewish 
saci’ifices and the ritual of the Day of Atonement 

(a) There was the presentation of the victim by 
the offerer (Lev. l 3). Two points here demand 
attention: the offering was to be without flemish, 
and it was to be a voluntary offering (Heb. ix. 14). 
It was, then, a voluntary offering ; and the act of 

resen tation may be referred either to our Lord’s 
igh-priestly prayer (John xvn.), or to that prayer in 
the Garden of Gethsemane (Mark xiv. 26) ; or we 
may consider both these actions to belong to the 
presentation of the victim. 

(b) The second stage in the offering of the Jewish 
sacrifice was the identification of the victim with the 
offerer (Lev. i. 4). By this action the offerer ex- 
pressed his desire that the offering should beacceptecj 
in his place. The victim, however, was only a 


symbolic substitute for the offerer ; but our Lord was, 
in the truest sense, representative of the human race. 
The sacrificial offering offered by Christ is a real 
and equivalent substitute for all mankind, on whose 
behalf it is sacrificed. 

(c) Then came the effusion of the blood. The 
offerer himself slew the victim. The priest took the 
blood and sprinkled it (Lev. rv. 5-7). The blood of 
each sin-offering was sprinkled against the veil, and 
symbnliscd the separation which sin had caused 
between God and man — that there was no free acce.ss 
to God. The hlodd of bulls and goats could not take 
away sin, and §0 the blood was sprinkled, but the 
veil remained unmoved. The precious blood of Jesus 
Christ cleanseth ns from all sin, so when it wa« 
sprinkled the veil of the Temple was rent in twain, 
signifying that the barrier between God and man was 
removed, and access to God secured through the 
precious Blood of Christ. 

(d) There was the burning upon the altar of 
certain parts of the victim, which thus went up as 
a sweet savour to God. And so our Lord (Kph. v. 
2 ). 

(c) There was a feast upon the sacrifice, and this 
is fulfilled by our Lord’s gift of His Holy Body and 
Blood to be our food in the Eucharist. There we 
feast upon the Christian sacrifice. 

III. Holy Scripture teaches us to associate the idea 
of life with the blood, and therefore forbade the Jews 
ever to eat blood (Lev. xvii, 10, 11). So that, as all 
sacrifice pointed to our Lord’s sacrifice, this injunction 
pointed to the fact that it was the precious Blodd 
which was to make atonement for sin, which was to 
redeem the world. 

By this inauguration of the new dispensation, a 
new and living way is opened to the Throne of God, 
opened by the precious Blood. From that Blood 
each baptism gains its efficacy, from it each absolu- 
tion derives its power ; the precious Blood of Christ 
— the means of redemption, applied to onr souls 
through the Sacraments of tne Chur(!h. — A. G 
Mortimer, Lenten Preaching. 

THE PRIESTHOOD OP CHRIST 

* But Christ being come an High Priest of good things U 
come, by a greater and more perfect tabernacle, not made 
with hands, that is to say, not of this building ; neither 
by the blood of goats and calves, but by His own blood 
He entered in once into the holy place, having obtained 
eternal redemption for us.'— Heb. ix. ii, 12. 

The priestly work of the Lord Jesus is the glorious 
theme of our text, but more especially the suprTioritv 
of His Priesthood over that of Aaron. Four pointi 
of superiority are alluded to in the text. Superiority 
of the Pei'son, the Place, the Plea, the Privileges. 

I. The Superiority of the Person. The allusion in 
the text is to the high priest and to his work, 
especially on the Great Day of Atonement. The 
Levitical law made high priests of those who had 
infirmities, moral defects. Hence the high priest had 
to observe manifold and solemn rites of purification 
before he entered on the duties of the Great Dav 
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Atonement. All these rites indicated his natural 
Xinfitnoss for the duties of his lioly office. But Christ 
our Hiirh I’riest had no neal of coieinonial cleansing ; 
He was clean alreafly. 

II. The Superiority of the Place where our Hi.iErh 
Priest Officiates. ‘A greater and more perfect 
ta!)ernacle.” (1) ‘Greater.* The figures of* our 
iiritliinetic fail to describe its vastness. There will 
be as much room for the inhabitants to roam without 
colliding as there is in space for the stars to wander. 
(2) Not only greater hut also a ‘ more perfect * 
bihcrnacle. No human art helped to build the 
t ihernacle where our High Priest sits enthroned : 
no angel hand ever put a stone into it. The Builder 
and Maker is God. 

III. The Plea of our High Priest is Superior to 
that of the Aaronic Priesthood. ‘ No\ the blood of 
g()at> and calves, hut by His own blood.’ One man 
is of moie value than all animals, hut this was the 
blood of the God-man. 

IV. Under Christ we have Superior Privileges. 

Ho is ‘ the High 1^’iest of good things to come *. (1) 

The things under the law wi re only shadows : the 
good things under the Gospel are substantial and 
enduring. (2) Immediate access to God is one of the 
good things brought to us by Christ. (3) Chrii^t 
hath obtained eternal redemption — eternal freedom. 
Freedom from what ? {a) h reedom from the cere- 

monial law with all its burdensome and costly rites. 
(b) Clirist hath obtained for us eternal freedom from 
sin. — Richard Robertas, My Closing Ministry ^ p. 
224. 

Rkfkhences. — IX. 11, 12. — Expoititor (4th Series), vol. ii. 
p. 280; ibid, (0th Serie.s), vol. viii. p. 225. IX. 11-14. — 
Ibid. (4tli Series), vol. i. p, 148. G. Body, ChrUlian World 
PiUpity vol. xlix. p. 185, and vol. lix. p, 192, A. Muclareii, 
Expositions of Holy i^crifture — Hebrews, p. 72, IX. 12. — 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxv. No. 2075. ExjK>sitor (Oth 
Series), vol. x. p. 444 ; ibid. (7th Series), vol. v. p. .390. IX. 
13, 14. — Spurgeon, Serrrojm, vol. xxv. No. 1481, and vol. 
xxxj. No. 1846. 

‘ Christ through the eternal Spirit offered Himself without spot 
to God.’ -Hf.b. IX. T^. 

We know not the tiaith of humanity — we know only 
its pervei*sions while we are living the life of self and 
enmity and are as gods to ourselves. What it is to 
he a man, what we possess in humanity, we never 
know until we see humanity in Him who through 
the eternal Spirit offered Himself without spot to 
God. — Mi'Leoi) Campbell, The Nature of the Atone- 
ment (pp. 147, 148), 

‘To serve the living God.’— H eb. ix. 14, 

‘ Wk know,’ says Faber, ^ that the service of God is 
the grand thing, or rather that it is the only thing 
about us which is great at all.’ . 

Rkferbncbs. — IX. 14.— Bishop Alexander, O/imtion World 
Pulpit, vol. xlviii. p. 134. VV. M. Clow, The Gross in Ghristim 
Experience, p. 206. Walter rx)ck, The Gnardian^ 27th January, 
1911. Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. pp. 34, 442 ; ibid* vol. ii. 
pp. 138-142; ibid. (5th Series), vol. ix p. 405. IX. 15. — 
Ibid (4th Series), vol i. p. 34. IX 15-28,— /Wa. p. 351. 


IX. 16.— Bid. (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 373. IX. 20.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxvi. No. 1567. 

GETHSEMANB, THE ROSE GARDEN OF GOD 
* Without shedding of blood is no Heb. ix. 22. 

I DO not use the complete sentence. It is true even 
upon the lowest plane that without shedding of 
blood there is nothing, no mighty result, no achieve- 
ment, no triumph. Every worthy deed costs some- 
thing ; no high thing can be done easily. No great 
thing can be accomplished without the shedding of 
blood. Life is just our chance of making this great 
and strange discovery. Many of us never make it. 
We begin by trifling, by working with a fraction of 
our strength. We soon see that nothing comes of 
that. At last, il‘ we are wise, we see tliat all the 
strength is needed. What have we besides this? 
We must disrobe our>elves. We do it; yet our 
object remains ungained. What more have we to 
give ? We have our blood. So at last the blood is 
shed, tlie life is parted with, and tlie goal is reached. 
We are happy if we know that everything noble and 
enduring in ihis world is accomplished by the shed 
ding of blood, not merely the concentration of the 
heart and soul and mind on one object, but the 
pruning and even the maiming of life. Young men 
are being taught this lesson now, and unless all signs 
are false they will be taught it more sternly in the 
future. 

I. Blessing comes from blood-shedding ; that is, 
our power to bless in the highest sense comes from 
our shedding, as it were, great drops of blood. Wo 
need not shed them literally, though the Church lias 
justly placed the mar tyrs first. The Church of Rome 
never prays for the martyrs, but makes request for 
their prayers. The martyrs it sees l:)efore Christ in 
robes of crimson, and the saints in white. The 
blood of the martyrs is the .seed of the Church. We 
cannot atone, but we can bless. We cannot have a 
share in the one perfect Oblation, the Evening Sacri- 
fice of till’ world, but we fill up that which is lx;hind 
of the afflictions of Chi ist. Of every great servant 
of (’hrist it is true that the Lord says, * I will show 
him liow great things he must suffer for My Name*8 
sake It would not be right to say that it is the 
suffering that counts, and not the labour. What is 
true is that the labour without thesuft'ering does not 
count, that the two in a fruitful life are indissolubly 
joined. We are familiar with the great passages in 
which the Apostle is driven to use the awful language 

the Passion, where he says, ‘ I am crucified with 
Christ, I die daily *. And it is true that all along 
the way there aie sacrifice and blood -shedding. But 
I believe it is equally true that there is but one great 
Gethsemane in the fives of Christ’s blessed servants. 
Many have none, and their work comes to little, but 
the elect have one that stands above all, one shedding 
of blood, one death, after which the rest seems easy. 
The Gethsemane may be, and often is, the rooting 
out of some cherished ambition that has filled the 
heart and occupied every thought. It may be the 
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shattering of some song, the breaking of some dream. 
It may he, and often is, the gi*eat rending of the 
affections, the cutting of the soul free from some 
detaining human tendeniess. Anyhow, the full agony 
eannot last more than a little, though the heart-ache 
may persist through a lifetime. * Could ye not watch 
with Me one hour t * I sometimes think that blood- 
sheddings are far more common than we are apt to 
imagine, and that they take place in the most un- 
likely lives. In the memoir of Dr. Raleigh, a prosper- 
ous suburban minister with every earthly ambition 
realised, there is a significant passage. When he 
was at the zenith of his fame he said that ministers 
came and looked round at his crowded church, and 
envied his position. ‘They do not know what it 
cost me to come to this.* So, in James Hamiltotfs 
life, we are permitted to see how he parted, for 
Christ's sake, with his great ambition. He wished 
to write a life of Erasmus, and devoted many years 
to preparation, but other claims came and baulked 
him of his long desire. He says : ‘ So this day, with 
a certain touch of tenderness, I restored the eleven tall 
folios to the shelf, and tied up my memoranda, and 
took leave of a [)roject which has sometimes cheered 
the hours of exhaustion, and the mere thought of 
which has always been enough to overcome my natural 
indolence. It is well. It was a chance, the only one 
I ever had, of attaining a small measure of literary 
distinction, and where there is so much pride and 
haughtiness of heart it is better to remain unknown.* 
I think we may easily see where the Gethseinane was 
in Henry Martvn’s life, and I think one may also see 
it in John We< ley's life, though I should not care to 
indicate it. But the heart knowe'th its own bitter- 
ness. What we know is that the Gethsemanes in the 
Christian life come in the coui’se of duty, and in obedi- 
ence to God's will as it is revealed from day to day. 

II. The bloom and perfection of life to the mission- 
ary come from the shedding of blood. Observe that 
I am not speaking here of the blessing to others, but 
of the blessing that is meant to come to ourselves in 
the great enrichment of the spiritual life that should 
follow, and abundantly make up for, the iiiipoverish- 
inent and expenditure of the natural life. What 
comes after the parting with the natural life, after 
the shedding of blood, after the death to tjie world ? 
Various things come, but what ought to come is the 
resurrection lite, which the sliedding of bloovi has 
made room for. 

It does not always come even to the .servants of 
(jod whose lives are faithful. Their work is fruitful, 
never without result, but they themselves have not 
the full blessing of the resurrection life. 

(1) Often the Gethsemanc of the soul means a 
brief tarrying in this world. It seems as i|f too much 
had gone, as if the spirit could not recover its energies. 
There are a f ew books peculiarly dear to the heart of 
the Chui’ch which I may call Gethsemane books. The 
chief are the lives of Brainerd, Martyn, and McCheyne. 
All of 'these died young, not without signs of the 
Divine blessing, but prematiirdv — rich and fervid 


natures exhausted and burnt out. I do not overlook 
physical causes and reasons, but in each case there 
was a Gethsemane. 

(2) Sometimes the eaithly life parted with is not 
fully replaced by the resurrection life, and a long- 
drawn melancholy ensues. It is so, I venture to 
think, in the life of Charles Wesley. It will be 
granted by the most ardent admirera of that great 
saint and supreme Christian poet that the last thiii^ 
years of his life will not compare with those of his 
mighty, strenuous, ardent youth. They were sad 
yeai‘s in the main, 8|:)ent in comparative inaction, and 
with many weary, listless, discontented days. The 
text of Charles Wesley's hi ter years, the text that 
must ever be associated with his name, was, ‘I will 
bring the third part through the fire*. He thought 
that one-third pait of Methodists would endure to 
the eml. He never sought an abundant entrance for 
hiin.self into the heavenly kingdom, never asked more 
than that ‘ I may escape sale to land — on a broken 
piece of the ship. This is my daily and hourly 
prayer, that I may escape safe to land.' Our Gethsc- 
nianes are not meant to end in gloom and melan- 
choly. They are meant to give us, by the grace of 
God, a richer, even an eternal life in the place of 
that which we have lost. Our sufferings must he 
well used, for ‘in this mortal journey wasted shade 
is worse than wasted sunshine '. 

(3) No, the bloom of life should come out of death. 
The resurrection life should }X)ur into the depicted 
veins, and fill them with sti’ength and peaca That 
was eminently the experience of John Wesley. 
Branch after branch was withered, but every time 
the new life rushed through all the arid fibres, ai.d 
they bloomed again. Thei’e is no book, I humbly 
think, in all the world like John Wesley's Joun al. 
It is pre-eminently the book of the resurrection life 
lived in this world. It lias very few comjianions. 
Indeed, it stands out solitary in all Christian litera- 
ture, clear, detached, columnar. It is a tree that is 
ever green before the Lord. 

When the world has become one great (ietli>cinan 
we shall see over it all the flow* in tliat giow, and 
row only, in the garden where ('hr st’s brow dropped 
lood. IJic Church of Ch risi must l e in an agony, 
firaying more earnestly, swelling, as it were, great 
drops of blood, before the woi ld ( aj lie (nought to 
(’hrist. We give nolhin.:, until wc give what it 
costs us to givi*, life. '! lu I'e is no Ille wilnonl death. 
Geth.semane is the rose gard' ii of (iod. - -W. Uobkrt- 
soN Nic’oi.i., The Lump of Sacrifice, p. 55. 

Referkncks. " IX. 22 . — H. J. NVilui.a-Baxtori, Smida/y 
Serrrurmltes for a |>. 134. M. Vractiral tienjion$ 

on Old Testament Subjects, p. 43. Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. iii. 
No. 118, and v(d. Ji. No. 2 J).'» 1 . Expositor (0th Series), vol. 
vi. p, 402. IX. 23. — Bishop Bick^rstoth, Sermons, p. *182. 
IX. 24. — J. B. Mo/dey, University Sermons^ p. 277- 

* Now once in the end of the world hath He appeared, to put 
away sin by the sacrifice of Himself.’— H kb. ix. 26 . 

No fact in man’s moral history is more certain than 
this, that the simple statfun nt f>r Scripture, ‘Chxist 
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has appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice of Him- 
self/ has been found efficacious to reach down to the 
lowest depths of men’s souls lieyond any other truth 
ever uttered on this earth. — J. C. Shaiep, Studies in 
Poetry and Philosophy^ pp. 419, 420. 

Ilm'EHBNow. — IX. 2(5. — S. Bentley, Parish Sermons, p. 
100. E. A. Stuart, The 0ns Mediator and other Sermons, vol. 
xi. p. 201. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xiii. No. 759, vol. xvi. 
Nob. 911, 962, and vol. xxxviii. No. 2283. Expositor (4th 
Series), vol. vl. p. 139; ibid. (5th Seriefl), vol. iv. p. 277. 
ihid. (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 458 ; ibid. vol. x. p. 319 ; ibid. 
(7th Series), vol. vi. p. 428. IX. 26-28. — Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xxxvii. No. 2194. 

* It ia appointed unto men once to die, but after this the judg- 
ment.' — H eb. ix. 27. 

Spjeakino of Plato’s three great myths, Jowett, in his 
introduction to the Oorgias, observes that they 
‘ are a substitute for poetry and mythology ; and they 
are also a reform of mythology. The moral of them 
may be summed up in a word or two : After death 
the Judgment ; and There is some better thing re- 
maining for the good than for the evil \ 

We must die and give an account of our life ; here 
in all its simplicity is the teaching of si< kness! — 
Amiel. 

1 LOOKED then, and saw a man named Evangelist, 
coming to him, and asked, Wherefore dost thou cry t 
He answered, Sir, I perceive by the Book in my hand, 
that I am condemned to die, and after that to come 
to Judgment, and I find that I am not willing to 
do the first, nor able to do the second.’ — B unyan’s 
Pilgrimls Progress (pt 1). 

‘The hope of a future life,’ says Sir John Seeley 
in Natv/ral Religion (pt ii. ch. 3), ‘is still strong in 
men’s minds, and has, perhaj^s, been expressed with 
more ardour in this €ige than in any other. But the 
legal and penal ideas which used to be connected 
with it have almost disappeared. “ In Memoriam ” 
8{>eaks in every line of a future state, but of a future 
judgment it is absolutely silent’ 

Rbfbrenobs. — IX. —Christian IVorld Pulpit, vol. xliii. 
p. 102. J. Keble, Sermons for Advent fx) Christmas Eve, p. 
68. R. Scott, Oxford Lent Sermons, 1808, p. 113. G. W. 
Brameld, Practical Sermons, p. 15. F. K, Paget, Helps and 
JHrulrojnces to the Christian Life, vol. i. p. 104. IX. 27, 28. — 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. viii. No. 430. IX. 28. — H. Bunhuell, 
Christ and His Salvation, p. 352. X. 1. — T. F. Crosse, Ser- 
mons (2nd Seiies), p. 63. X. 1-3. — Expositor (0th Series), 
vol. viii. p. 338 ; X. 1-18. — Hrid. (4th Series), vol. i. p. 430. 
X. 2. — H. Bushiiell, Christ a/nd His Salvation, p. 200. X. 3. 
— Expositor (7th Series), vol. v. p. 348. 

' For it is impossible that the blood of bulls and goats should 
take away sin.’— Heb. x, 4. 

To a modc'rn these words have an antiquated sound. 
The world of ideas which they suggest has passed so 
entirely away that we look liack upon the stage they 
represent as a stage far l)eIow us, so far, indeetl, that 
it is barely conceivable. But they were originally 
the apex uf a long ascent The quiet decisiveness 
and even scorn with which the writer sets down this 
conviction breathe a feeling of relief, after the long 


centuries of persistent and unavailing sacrifices. 
Humanity is drawing breath after a prolonged 
nightmare. The primitive ritual of purification was 
based on the belief that the blood of animals could 
wipe away sin, ‘ because the animal that has been 
consecrated by contact with the altar becomes charged 
with a Divine potency, and its sacred blood, poured 
over the impure man, absorbs and disperses his im- 
purity Thus, as Dr. Farnell continues {The Evolu- 
tion of Religion, pp. 12Q f.), the cognate idea of the 
pure heart was ‘ not necessarily wholly ethical,’ as 
yet, but often ‘ co-existent with the ideas of sin that 
do not clearly recognize moral responsibility or the 
essential difference between deliberate wrong-doing 
and the ritualistic or accidental or involuntary sin.’ 
‘ The final point is reached when it is realizea that 
the blood of bulls and of goats cannot wash away 
sin, that nothing external can defile the heart or 
soul, hut only evil thought and evil will. This 
purged and idealised concept will then in the pro- 
gressive religions revolt against its own parentage, 
and will prompt the eternal antagonism of the 
prophet against the ritual priest, of the Christ 
against the Pharisee.* — J ames Moffatt. 

Rbfbrenobs. — X. 5. — J. B. Mozley, University Sermmis, p. 
183. Expositor {Ath. Series), vol. ii. p. 42 ; ibid. (6th Series), 
vol. X. p. 62 ; ibid. (Cth Series), vol. v. p. 62. X. 6-7. — 
R. M. Benson, Redemption, p. 1. G. Trevor, Types and the Anti- 
type, p. 220. Spur^^eon, Sermons, voU xxxvii. No. 2202. X. 
7 . — R. J. Campbell, New Theology Sermons, p, 133. S. 
Baring-Gould, Village Preaching for a Year, pt. i. p. 66. 

‘ Lo, I come to do Thy will. —Heb. x. 9. 

The Man, Christ Jesus, was of all created beings — 
as far as we know their history — the only one who 
chose his own destiny, who foreknew and accepted its 
full conditions ; who saw a gieat need and responded 
to it : ‘ Lo 1 I come ? My leave,’ said the acute 
Frenchwoman, ‘ was not asked biTore I came into the 
world’ — a saying in which all that the human heart 
can urge against God and His appointments lies hid. 
Why should I be called upon to endure, to forego 
so much? Had the choice been permitted me, I 
might possibly have declined it Our Saviowr's leave 
was asked. His fulfilment of His Father’s will wa'^ 
voluntary; He saw the end from the beginning — 
Doba Grkenwki.l, The Patience o/^ope, pp. 12, 13. 

References. — X. 9. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlvi. No. 
2698. X. 9, 10. — H. Drummond, The Ideal Life, p. 279. 

* By the which will we have been sanctified through the offer- 
ing of the body of Jesus Christ once and for all.’— H eb. x. 

When man finds that if he would do God’s will, 
however imperfectly, he must offer up this continual 
sacrific e, the sacrifice of his own wxll, his thoughts 
are irresistibly carried to rest upon that One offering 
up of a higher than any human will, by which Christ 
has perfected for ever them that are sanctified. The 
more deeply we feel the existing contradiction between 
God’s will and that of His creature, the deeper 
becomes our sense of the need of somewhat to take it 
away, so that the heart draws near to a truth iiii- 
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Approachable by the intellect — the necessary death 
of Christ. — Dora Geeenwell, The Patience of 
Hope, pp. 29, 80. 

RKKEnKNCBS. — X. 10. — Spiir^eoii, SermorMy vol. xxvi. No. 
1527. H. Alford, Quebec Chapel SermonSy vol. i. p. 235. J. 
Biidgen, Parochial SermoTUy vol. ii. p. 32. X. 11, 12. — C. 
Boj^nquet, Tender Orase for the LambSy p. 73. X. 11, 14.— 
Spurgeon, SermonSy vol. xviii. No. 1034. X. 12. — C. Perren, 
i^ermon OutlineSy p. 245. W. P. Balfeni, Lenaone from Jmoiy 
p, 263. A. Maclaren, Expoeitiom of Hohf Scripture — HebrewSy 
p. 76. 

THE ONE OFFERINQ 

‘ But this Man, after He^ad offered one sacrifice for sins for 
ever, sat down on the right hand of God ; from henceforth 
expecting till His enemies be made His footstool.* — Hub. 

X. 12, 13. 

Look at those two verses, and see three things : — 

I. The Work which our Lord has Accomplished. 
— His (Joiith was the* great purpose of His Incarnation. 
He came from heaven to die l)ecauso there was no 
one else who could }X)ssihly have died a sacrifice for 
sin. There was only one Being Whom we know of 
^yho could have possibly made that saaifice for sin ; 
it was the Incarnate Son of God, the Creator of the 
world Himself. If He was willing to become respons- 
ible for the sins of the world which He had created, 
then Justice, we conceive, might l)e satisfied with Him 
as the sacrifice for sin. That the Christ of God willed 
to do. He who was Very God of Very God — He willed 
to become the sacrifice for sin. Then mark : — 

II. The Position which He is Occupying. — Hav- 
ing accomplished that work, the text tells us He ‘sat 
liown on the right hand of God Is it not strange 
to think that Jesus Christ ‘sat down*? VVe look 
about us to-day, and is it not too much to say that 
more than one-half of the human race has never heard 
of that sacrifice which Jesus Christ made upon the 
cross. Do you not wonder then, that. He has * sat 
down * ? Jesus Christ made that atonement, that i 
sacrifice for sin, because, as we have seen, there was 
none other who could make it But God never does 
what we can do. We l ould not make the sacrifice, 
therefore Chiist came, and made it ; but we Can pro- 
claim the message, and therefore He now rests. 

Here, then, is the awful responsibility which rests 
u|X)n us — that God has ordained that the work of the 
Saviour Himself shall be left so fai* incomplete, be- 
cause it is the will of your Heavenly Father that you 
and I shall complete it. No generation ever had such 
splendid opportunities of doing this work as have we 
ourselves. The Christian nations, so called, of the 
>yorld to-day are not only the most civilised, but they 
are also the most powerful. We, to whom God has 
given all this, are to go and evangelise the uncivilised 
and the weak nations of the world. Mark you, we 
have nothing to do with the conversion of the world 
— that is not our work, it is the work of God the 
Holy Ghost — but the evangelisation of the world is 
our work. ‘This Gospel of the kingdom shall be 
preached in all the world for a witness unto all 
nations ; and then shall the end come ’ (St. Matt 
XXIV. 14). 


III. Mark, then, the Hope that He Is Cherishing. — 

He Who is now seated on the right hand of God and 
waiting, He is expecting, He is ‘expecting until Hi'! 
enemies be made His footstool *. And He is expe cting 
that His Church will be so filled with gratitude be- 
cause of the sacrifice He made, so filled with compas- 
sion because they have caught something of His 
Spirit — He is expecting that His Church will be so 
longing for His Coming, that they will hasten to per- 
for.n His wish, and tell every creature that He has 
died. — E. A. SiTJAiir, Assurance of Life. ^ 

CHRIST’S EXPECTATION 
• But this Man, after He had offered one sacrifice for sins for 
ever, sat down on the right hand of God ; from hence- 
forth expecting till His enemies be made His footstool.* 
— Heb. X. 12, 13. 

I woui.D ask you to look at these two verses, and see 
these three things. Fii-st, the work which Hi; has 
accomplished ; secondly, the position which He is 
occupsing; and thirdly, the hope which He is 
cherishing. 

I. Fii-st of all, then, the work which He has ac- 
complished. Eighteen hundred years ago our Lord 
died upon the cross for all mankind. He came down 
from heaven, He took upon Himself our nature, 
He lived a life of sorrow and of suffering, and at last 
He died upon the cross. That death was the great 
pur[>ose of His Incarnation. He came fi*om heaven 
to die, because there was no one else wlio could 
possibly have died as a sacrifice for sin. He willed to 
□ecome the sacrifice for sin. 

II. And having accomplished that work, the text 
tells us He ‘ sat down *. That is the position whicli 
He is now occupying, He ‘sat down on the right 
hand of God ^ What does the Apostle mean ? He 
means that, having accomplished that work, He now 
rests ! He had finished the work which it was given 
to Him to do. God never does what we can do. 
We could not make the sacrifice, theiefore Christ 
came and did it ; but we can proclaim the message, 
and therefore Christ sits down. Now think what this 
means. It means this ; that there is no miracle that 
God was unwilling to do to procure the salvation of 
mar\, for what miracle can be compared to the Incarna- 
tion of Christ? there is no sacrifice which God is 
unwilling to make to procure the salvation of the 
world, for what sacrificie can be compared to the 
cross of Calvary ? But when it comes to the proc- 
lamation of that Gospel, God is willing to sit down 
and wait ; willing to sit down all these centuries, 
because God is not willing to do your work and my 
work. Here is the awful responsibility which rests 
upon us, 

III. And, Jesus Christ is expecting! He is ex- 
pecting that His Church will be so filled with grati‘ 
tude because of the sacrifice He made, He is expecting 
that His Church will be so filled with comf)assion 
because they have caught something of His spint. 
He is expecting that His Church will be so longing 
for His coming that they will hasten to perform His 
wish and tell every creature that He has died I— 
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E. A. Stuart, His Dear Son and other Sermons, 
voL V. p. 26. 

References. — X. 12, 13. — J, Fletcher, The Prophdic 
Vision of the Exalted Christy No. vii. Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. 
ii. No. 91. X. 14. — E. A. Stuart, The New Com^rvaruimetU a'nd 
other Sermons^ vol. vii. p. 89. T. Arilold, Sermons^ vol. iii. p. 
78. Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. v. No. 232. A. Maclaren, 
Kxpositi^ms of Holy Scripture — HeWews^ p. 84. X. 16-18. — 
Spurgeon, Sertnons, vol. xii. No. 714. X. 17. — Spurgeon, 
Sermons^ voi. xxviii. No. 1086. 

* Having therefore boldness to enter into the holiest by the 

blood of Jesus.’ — H eb. x. ig. 

In the account of Wesley a Last Hours, written by 
one who was present, it is recorded that, one day 
towards the end, ‘ he slept most of the day, spoke but 
little, yet that little testified how much his whole 
heart was taken uj) in the case of the churches, the 
^lory of God, and the thinp^s pertaining to th/it 
kingdom to which he Wixs hastening. Ever in a low, 
but very distinct manner, he said, “ There is no way 
into the holiest but by the blood of Jesus Had he 
had sti’ength at the time, it seeiiK'd as if he would 
have said more.’ 

Referbnoeb. — X. 19, 20. — Spurgeon, Sermons,, vol. xxxiv. 
No. 2016. X. 19-22. — H. Mclvill, Penny Pulpit^ No. 1600, 
p. 247. Expodtor (4th Series), vol. ii. 141. X. 19-25. — 
J. G, Greenhough, Christian World PidpU^ vol. liv. p. 337. 
X. 19-31. — Expodtor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 131. X. 20. — 
A. B. Wilberforce, Christian World Pulpit^ vol. xlix. p. 
148. 

LET US DRAW NEAR 

<Let us draw near.’— Heb. x. 22 . 

Taken in its very simplest sense, the exhortation is 
very beautiful. It reminds us that we were once far 
off from God; that, our sins had separated between 
us and God ; and that the worst of it was that we 
were getting farther and farther away from God. We 
did not want t<) be brought near to God ! Hut now 
the exhortation comes to us, ‘ I^t us draw near to 
God It is almost as if wc heard our Father speaking, 

' (>)nie near to Me, My children’. Now, I want you 
to notice the four things which the Apostle tells us 
we have, to enable us to draw near to God ; and them 
the four things which we require so that we may el raw 
nearer to Him 

I. I'he four things that we have. (1) The very 
Holiest is open to us. ‘ Having therefore, brethren, 
bokb\ess to enter into the Holiest.* The Apostle tells 
us that we have access into the very Holiest by faith 
in (lirist. Here you may taste your Father’s love, 
lu'i e you may see something of your Father’s holiness, 
here — in the holiest of all — you detest sin, you despise 
the world. And further, here you have perfect peace 
— you can worship, you can adore. (2) The Apostle 
tells us that not only is the way to the Holiest opcni, 
but h(? tells us that we have this boldness thi*ough the 
blood.’ Mark you, not the boldness of irreverence, 
but the bohlncss of perfect confidenca (8) He goes 
j>n to tell you the third thing that you have, Jesus 
dirist has shnwn you how — ‘There is a new and a 
living, way which lie hath consecrated for you through 


the veil, that is to say, His flesh ’. Christ has shown 
us by His death, by His daily death, He has shown 
us how we are to get into the veiT Holiest It is by^ 
self-sacr fice, it is by rending the flesh,^it is by crucify- 
ing the flesh. (4) You have, high above all, a great 
High Piiest. 

il. And what is recjiiired? Well, just these four 
things. (1) You must have a perfect heart. (2) 
You must draw near in the fulness of faith — in the 
full assurance of faith. (3) You must have a heart 
sprinkled from an evil conscience. (4) And then, 
lastly, you must draw near with your lx)dy washed 
with pure water. Not only has the neart to be cleansed 
within, but the life has to be cleansed without. It is 
no use to say the heart is clean, if the life is impure. 
Look to your eating, to your drinking, your sleeping, 
labour, recreation ; for these outward things have a 
very great deal to do with your spiritual life — E. A. 
SruAUT, The New Creation and other Sermons, voi 

III. p. 9. 

* Let us draw near with a true heart, in full assurance of faith. 

having^ our hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience, and 
our bodies washed with pure water.* — H eb. x, 22 . 

In a note to ‘The Church Porch,’ in his edition* of 
George Herbert’s Poems, Dr. A. B. Grosart points 
out that Mn pre-Reformation times, a stoupor bowl 
of holy water (so-called) wa.s placed at the entmnee 
of churches to remind the worshipper to have his 
heart ** sprinkled from m evil conscience,’’ in order 
to serve the living God.^’ ’ 

Hkarb but a discourse of philosophy read, the in- 
vention, the eloquence and the pertinencie, doth pre- 
sently tickle your spirit and moove you. There is 
nothing tickleth or pricketh your conscience ; it i^ 
not to her men s[)oake. Is it not true ? Al•i^to:l 
said that Neither Bath nor Lcrfui-e are of .any w oi th, 
except the one wa.sh (Jenne and the other cleanse all 
filth away. — Montaigne (Florio) vol. iii. p. 9. 

* Let U8 draw near with a true heart, in full assurance of faith. ' 

— HkB. X. 22. 

‘ VV^K need a more forward moving ('hristiaiiity,' said 
Ur. John Duncan, ‘ with more of the 7rXr]po(f)opia 
TrtVrem? in it ; which is not “ in full assui ance of faith,” 
l)ut “in the full sailot faith” — liearing right on with 
the wind ; all canvas up.* 

Reference!?. — X. 22. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. ii. p. 24. 
X. 23. — Spur^^eon, Hermons, vol. xxxii. No. 1897. 

* Lee us consider one another to provoke unto love and to g^ood 

works.’— H kb. 11 . 

Again, in the preface to A Priest to the TeuiiAe, 
Herbert remarks that ‘it is a good strife to go a?? tar 
as we can in pleasing Him who hath done so much 
for us’. 

‘Do you ask.’ skys Schleiermacher, ‘how we con stir 
up one another to love ? In no other way than this, 
that we ou; selves show love towards him in whom we 
wish to excite it., If we consider one another with 
hearty, brotherly love, and try to understand one 
another without yielding to any unfavpurable pre- 
judice, so that we cast no look on our brother save 
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that of a love which seeks to serve him, it cannot but 
be that he will become aware of that love, of its con- 
siderate efforts to do something suitable for him ; 
and when he does so, our love will not return to us 
empty, but will produce some fruit in his heai't 
Perhaps hitherto we have rather tried to move men 
to st l onger expressions of love by severe words and 
h.u sh judgments, by representing the advantage they 
would desire from so doing, or the harm they would 
avoid. 4f so, let this be past and gone, with other 
eiTors. For nothing cieates love save love itself.* 

ItKFKiiENcifis. — X. 26. — Bishop Creightoo, Unwernty <md 
other Sermons^ p. 90. F. (X Spurr, Ch/rUtian World Pulpit^ 
vol. xlviii. p. 92. Expositor (4th Series), vul. ii. p. 194. X. 
27. — F. E. Clark, Christian World Pulpit ^ vol. 1. p. 230. 

*Not forsaking the assembling of ourselves together, as the 
custom of some is.' — H eb. x. 29. 

The neglect of public worship, at which the writer 
hints, is due not so much to worldly indifference or 
to a fear of the risks involved in a church connection, 
as to the fascination of some other cult The dan^r 
was that these Christians should regal’d Christianity 
as a semi-philosophic or religious sect or phase which 
could l)e exhausted and then left behind for some- 
thing higher. The writer insists that it is not one of 
the contemporary schools or cults. It is final. Be- 
yond its revelation, nothing higher can be looked for, 
and the Christian must resist any specious attempt to 
detach him from a close and permanent relationship 
to the church. Compare Hamack*s remark {History 
of Dogmdy vol. i. p. 151, note 1) : * If we remember 
how the (ireeks and Romans were wont to get them- 
selves initiated into a mystery cult, and took part for 
a long time in the religious exercises, and then, when 
they thought they had got the good of it, for the 
most part or wholly to give up attending it, we shall 
not wonder that the demand to become a permanent 
member of a Christian community was opposed by 
many ’. This is elaborated in the same writers Mission 
una Ausbreitung des Christentvma (Ist ed. pp. 
818 f, Eng. tr. n. pp. 50 f.), and Hatch has some 
^posite remarks upon it in his Organisation of the 
Early Christian Ghwrches (pp. 80). The his- 
torical point of the saying is unmistakable. But 
modern civilisation offers instances of the same tend- 
ency to regard the worship and revelation of Jesus as 
a phase which requires to be supplemented. There 
are people to-day who, from tne same motives of 
vainglory and untrained curiosity, imagine that they 
have exhausted Christianity, or that they can secure 
and appropriate for higher ends its spiritdal content. 
The words of this verse reiterate, as the rest of the 
Epistle does, the finality of Jesus Christ for men, and 
the tmth that no advance of humanity can afford to 
dispense with Him. 

For God has otlior words for other worlds, 

But for this m orJd the Word of God is Christ • . . 

Who is there Hint c.iu way, ‘ My p?irt is done 

In this : now 1 am ready tor a law 

More wide, more perfect for the rest of life 

Forsake noty do not abandon, your tie with other 


Christians, the writer pleads. It is a strain, in view 
of the centrifugal tendencies of the world, to maintain 
Christian fellowship, but it is a healthy strain, for 
this effort keeps you in touch with all tliat is central 
and satisfying in religion. A movement whose motto 
is ‘A greater than Christ* may be imposing and 
seductive, but it has no future in this world of God 
and of his Christ. — J ames Moffatt. 

Rbferbncbs. — X. 29. — Expositor (5th Series), vol. ii. pu 
174 . X. 30. — Ibid, vol. ix. p. 421 ; ibid, (6th Series), roLt 
vi. p. 388. X. 31.— Spurgeon, SermonSy voL xii. No. 688. 
T. Arnold, The Interpretation of Scripture^ p, 263. C. P. Akad, 
The Courage of the Catcardy p. 171. 

* It is A fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living Qo4«’ 
— Hkb. X. 31. 

Here also are ejaculations caught up at intervalif^ 
undated, in those final days : ‘ Lord, Thou knowest, 
if I do df^sire to live, it is to show forth Thy praise, 
and declare Thy works *. Once he was heara saying, 

^ It is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the 
Living God I * This was spoken three times, says 
Harvey ; ‘ his repetitions usually being very weighty, 
and with great vehemency of spirit *. Thnce over he 
saia this ; looking into the Eternal Kingdoms : ' a 
fearful thing to fall into the hands of the Living 
God I* — CUrlylk*8 Cromwelly vol. ni. last chapter. 

It is a fearful thing, said the Hebrew, to fall into the 
hands of the living God ; and it is a fearful thing for « 
a malefactor to fall into the hands of an ever-living 
poet. The injured Caesai’s of Rome — Tiberius, for 
example, and Domitian — have not even yet been de- 
livered by the most conscientious efforts of Germaii 
and Anglo-German Csssarists out of the prison whose 
keys are kept by JuVenaL — S wimbuehx, m A Study 
of V. HugOy p. 141. 

Referbnoes. — X. 32 . — Boopombor (6th SeriasX vol. Iv. p. 
447 ; ibid, vol. xi. p. 433. 

Hbb. X. 34. 

Writiko on the great Ejection of 1668, Dr. Stoughton 
says : * It required much effort in the minds of Puritan 
clergymen to brace themselves up to meet what was 
at hand. One prepared for the crisis by preaching 
to his congregation four successive Sundays from 
words to the Hebrews : Ye took ioyfiilly the spoiling 
of your goods, knowing in yourselves that ye have in 
heavena better and an enduringsubstance **. Another, 
who had a wife and ten children — “eleven strong 
arguments,” as he said, for conformity — remarked 
that his family must live on the sixth of Matthew : 

“ Take no thought for your life, what ye shall eat, or 
what ye shall drink ; nor yet for your body, what ye 
shall put on ”. A third, when asked what he would 
do with his family, replied : “ Should I have as many 
children as that hen has chickens,” pointing to one 
with a numerous brood, “ I should not question but 
God would provide for them all ” ' 

Rekerbncbs.— X. 34. — Newman Smyth* Ohriitum World 
Pulpily vol. xliii. p. 97. ExjwsUor (6th Series), vol. vil. p. 
49. A. Maclareii, Expositions of Holy Scripture — Hebrewe^ p. 
92. X. 36. — Spurgeon, Sermom^ vol. xxi. No. 1263. 
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* For ye haye need of patieiice» that, haTing done the will of 

God, ye may receive the profnlee.'— H bb. z. 36 . 

Thsbb is a proverb that it is the first step which is 
the roost difficult in the achievement of any object, 
and the proverb has been altered by ascrioing the 
main part of the difficulty to the last step. Neither 
the first nor the last has been the difficult step with 
me, but rather what lies between. The first is usually 
helped by the excitement and the promise of new 
beginnings, and the last b^ the prospect of triumph ; 
but the inteimediate path is unassist^ by enthusiasm, 
and it is here we are so likely to faint — Marx Ruthxr- 
roBD, Th€ Deliverance (ch. v.). 

What duty is made of a single difficult resolve? 
The difficulty lies in the daily unflinching support of 
consequences that mar the blessed return of morning 
with the prospect of iiTitation to be suppressed or 
shame to be endured. — George Eliot, in Daniel 
Deronda. 

RjmuuBNOBS, — X. 30. — C. Parsona Reichel, Sermons, p. 
220. T. F. Crosse, Sermons, p. 168. X. 37- — J. Keble, Mis- 
csUansous Sermons, p. 394. X. 38. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
zv. No. 891, and vol. xlviii. No. 2809. H. Alford, Sermons on 
OhrisHan Doctrine, p. 281. Expositor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 
120. X. 39. — A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripiurs — 
Hdrows, p. 98. 

CHRISTIAN FAITH 

* Now faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence 

of things not seen.'— Hxs. xi. z. 

!• What Is Faith ? — Clearly the writer of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews does not look upon faith as opposed 
to reason. Faith is with him the basis of ail intelli- 
gent knowledge of things, the key to the rational 
system of the universe. The world which we see is 
temporary, changing, unreal ; but behind the un- 
reality of the phenomenal world is the reality of law. 
What enables us to learn this ? Reason, intelligence. 
What enables us to believe it? Faith. What en- 
ables us to act on this belief? Faith On the one 
side are the world of the senses and the life of the 
senses ; on the other the world of the reason and the 
life of the reason ; and faith is the ally of reason 
against sense. Faith is that quality in men which 
more than anything else lifts them above the attrac- 
tions of what is sensuous, pleasant, easy, attractive, 
to what is lofty and noble, which makes them trust 
the highest discoveries of reason and intellect, and 
yield to the principles of an austere morality. 

II. But what is it that Creates Faith ?— I would 
answer religion, especially for us Christianity. Faith 
is a strong moral and personal force, which is called 
into being above all by devotion to a person, and 
that is what Christianity gives. — A C. Headlam, 
Chwrch Family Newspaper, vol. xin. p. 906. 

THE BEQINNINQ OF FAITH 

* Faith ia tha aabstance of things hoped for, the evidence of 

things not seen. — Heb. xi. 1. 

Aa we hear these words we seem to penetrate down 
through all the differences and distinctions of out- 
ward forms and ceremonies to that which lies at the 


very root and foundation of religion — the sense that 
beyond and behind the visible there is an invisible ; 
that all that we see is but a reflection, a broken image 
of an unseen Divine ideal ; that all around us and 
above us and within us there are mighty agencies 
ever working, regulating, creating, controlling not 
only our own little lives, but the entire univeree of 
things from eternity until now, and from now until 
eternity. 

I. This Is the Beginning of Faith. — Without 
such a consciousness religion does not and cannot 
exist Before man can take any step at all in re- 
ligion he must feel convinced of the reality of the 
unseen world and of spiritual things. He must not 
only have a mere vague belief in their possibility, 
but he must learn to feel as sure of this as he is of 
his own existence. And when once this assurance 
becomes realised, then, but not Ixjfore, is the founda- 
tion solid on which to rear the superstructure of that 
definite creed, the materials for which arc provided 
in that revelation of Himself which it hath ple^used 
the High and Holy One Who inhabiteth Eternity 
to make to us Himself in the pages of the Book which 
is known to us as the Bible or Holy Scripture. 

II. It follows as a Corollary to this that it is be- 
cause such faith is either altogether wanting or verj 
imperfectly developed that the attitude of so many 
minds towards the Holy Scriptui*e8 as a Divine reve- 
lation, towards the creeds which are the ("hurch's 
authoritative interpretation of the teaching of those 
Holy Scriptures, is one of critical suspicion and aloof- 
ness, more or less hostile and incredulous. Many 
even of those who have in a hazy and half-hearted 
way received the Gospels as a Divine revelation, and 
who would resent the imputation that they were not 
Christians, yet shrink from any positive definition of 
belief, and they are affrighted when called upon to 
make public avowal that the Catholic Faith is this — 
that we worehip one God in Trinity and Trinity in 
Unity ; neither confounding the Persons nor dividing 
the substance, accompaniea by the declaration that 
the bolding of this faith is necessary to sound spiritual 
health. Such a tenet, they say, is incapable of de- 
monstrated proof. 

III. The Main Cause of Difficulty Lies in the 
Misapprehension of that which you say you cannot 
comprehend. It would be much more strange if you 
could comprehend it In the book of Proverbs there 
are many striking sayings, and in the present connec- 
tion I will adapt one to my text and say, ‘ Take this 
short piece of advice, “ Go to the ant, thou sluggard ; 
consider her ways and be wise ” *. We all know what 
marvellous little creatures ahts are, and how in their 
diminutive way they reproduce niai^ of the features ^ 
chararteristic of human life — different classes of 
society, regulated industry, mutual help. These 
creatures must have considerable intelligence and 
more reasoning power, and yet within their, confined 
space, to which of necessity their experience extends, 
what can they comprehend of th^ vast globe, with 
its oceans and its continents, on which they dwell, 
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•till less of the Being whose dominion stretches over 
all its lands and seas, Who could at a single blow 
overthrow the place of their habitation and bury 
them in its ruins? And yet the distance between 
the ant and the man is as nothing compared with 
that between man and his Creator. We cannot go 
beyond or outside God s own revelation of Himsdf 
to man as it is gradually unfolded in Holy Scripture. 

PROGRESS IN RELIGIOUS CONVICTION 

* Now faith is the substance of thing^s hoped for, the evidence 
of things not seen.’— Hbb. xi. i. 

All religious conviction pix)ceeds from God and can- 
not proceed from man, because whatever there is in 
man that is good is put into him by God. 

I. The First Stage — Repentance. — The ftnst stage 
in the progress of spiritual conviction is repentance ; a 
man has to find out that he is in the wrong before he 
can be set right. The foundation of all spiritual con- 
viction rests in a kiiowled;;e of one’s sins, because we 
shall never desire new things until we have found 
out our inability to do good pr to act rightly without 
the grace of God. We must know our true selves to 
bring about this change ; to reach this stage in spirit- 
ual conviction. We see that spiritual conviction is 
to find out our true selves, and, by the giace of the 
Spirit of God we change our minds and we see our 
selves to be miserable sinners undeserving of anything 
but death, for ‘ the wages of sin is death ’. 

II. The Second Stage — Faith. — We will take for 
granted that we have all changed our minds about 
ourselves now, and we will pass on to examine the 
most glorious passage in spiiitual conviction, which I 
trust every member of this congregation will be able 
to lay to heart ' Now faith is the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen. ’ Why is 
faith absolutely necessaiy ? The reewon is given to us 
in this very cha[)ier : we are told that without faith 
it is impossible to please God. No words can be 
stronger. When St Paul is impiisoned in the city 
of Philippi, and there is a terrible earthquake, and 
the doors of the prison are opened, the Philippian 
jailor, a man who had never troubled his head about 
religion, fears that his prisoners are lost to him, and 
knowing that he will be put to death if this proves to 
be the case, determines to make an end of himself. 
Just as he is in the act St. Paul sees him, and says, 

* Do thyself no harm, for we are all here ’. No doubt 
the mmi had never met with such speech as that, and 
conviction takes hold of him, and he realises that he 
himself is a sinner, and what would have happened if 
he had put an end to himself in his condition. So he 
turns to the Apostles and says, * Sirs, what must I do 
to be saved ? ’ And St Paul makes answer, * Believe 
on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt he saved’. 
If the Apostle had said, ^You must do so^e good 
work ; you must do something that is pleasing to 
God,* we should not have connected with it faith, 
which is the one thing necessary. Is it not true that 
faith is the one thing ? I know that we must do the 
work, and we must wi-estle and fight and pray, but 


there is one thing needful when we have been con- 
victed of our sin, and that is faith in the blessed 
work of our Saviour. 

III. The Third Stage — Assurance. — Let us take 

the woi-ds j ust as the^ stand ! ‘ Faith is the substance 

of things hoped for.’ What is substance ? There is 
a gi'eat deal of difference between a mere speculation 
and i*eality. Substance is reality. We say that, as 
we are met together in the name of the I^id Jesui, 
Ileii present with us. Perhaps some of you say that 
you hope He is present. I can go further than that ; 
I can say thkt He is here. He is here in the spirit 
and we are in the body, and so cannot see Him ; there 
is the necessity for faith. 

* Now faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence 

of things not seen ' — Her. xi. i. 

To wfJk staunchly by the best light one has, to be 
strict and sincere with oneself, not to be of the number 
of those who say and do not, to be in earnest — this is 
the discipline by which alone man is enabled to rescue 
his life from thraldom to the passing moment and to 
his bodily senses, to ennoble it, and to make it eternal 
And this discipline has been nowhere so effectively 
taught as in the school of Hebraism. The intense 
and convinced energy with which the Hebrew, both 
of the Old and of the New Testament, threw himself 
upon his ideal of righteousness, and which inspired 
the incomparable definition of the great Christian 
virtue, faith — the substance of things hoped for^ 
the evidence of things not seen — this energy of de- 
votion to its ideal has belonged to Hebraism alone. 
— Matthew Arnold, preface to Culture a/nd 
Ana/rchy, 

* Hr had faith in God,’ says Dr. John Brown, in 
Sores Subsecives, of Dr. Chalmers ; ‘ faith in human 
nature — faith, if we may say so, in his own instincts 
— in his ideas of men and things — in himself ; and 
the result was, that unhesitating bearing up and 
steering right onward — “ never bating one jot of heart 
or hope ” so characteristic of him. He had “ the sub- 
stance of things hoped for He had “ the evidence 
of things not seen 

Contrast Mr. R. H. Hutton’s verdict y>on George 
Eliot {Modem Guides of English Thought \n 
Matters of Faiths p. 278) : ‘ There were some of 
her characteristics which were in the deepest sense 
Christian ; but by this powerlessness to believe that 
of which she had no immediate evidence l)efoi*e her, 
whether in things human or Divine, George Eliot was 
exceptionally distinguished . The “ substance of things 
hoped for ” was to her no substance at all ; she had 
no buoyancy in her nature. ‘‘ The evidence of things 
unseen ” was a shadow — ^as to the various possible 
causes of which she could speculate at large with little 
confidence and no satisfactory result' 

The true martyrs and all the saints, who by their 
holy practice under great trials declare that faith 
which is the substance of things hoped for^ and the 
evidence of things not seen, can speak in the style 
of witnesses ; ne^ not only say that they think the 
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Gosi3el is Divine, but say that it is Diving giving it 
as tneir testimony because they have seen it to be so. 

. . . There is no true or saving faith, or ^iritual con- 
viction of the judgment of the truth of Grod, that has 
nothing in it of this manifestation of its internal evi- 
dence in some decree. The Gospel of the blessed 
God does not go abroad a-begging for evidence, so 
much as some think; it has its h^hest and most 
proper evidence in itself — Jonathan Edwards, The 
Religions Affections (pt. iii. ch. v.). 

Refehkxobs. — XI. L — J. T. O’Brien, Hhe Nature and the 
Effecie of Faithy p. 27. Archbishop Temple, Ch/rUtian World 
Pulpitf vol. liii. p. 56. T. Arnold, Sermone, vol. ii. p. 1. J. 
Laidlaw, Christian World Pulpit^ vol. xlix. p. 102. J. Cum- 
ibing:, Penny Pulj^y No. 1608, p. 263. E. J. Hardy, Ghrit- 
tian World Pulpit, vol. Ivi. p. 123. Expositor (6th Series), 
voL i. p. 163 ; ibid, vol. vii. p. 392. 

* By it the elders obtained a good report.’ — Hbb. xi. a. 

Good men are the stars, the planets of the age wherein 
they live, and illustrate the times. God did never let 
them be wanting to the world : as Al)el, for an ex- 
ample of innocency, Enoch of purity, Noah of trust 
in God’s mercies, Abraham of faith, and so of the 
rest These, sensual men thought mad because they 
would not be partakers or practisers of their madness. 
But they, placed high on the top of all virtue, looked 
down on tne stage of the world, and contemned the 
play of fortune. — Ben Jonson, Discoveries (lxxxvi.). 

Rbferench. — XI. 2. — J. Curaming, Penny Pulpit, No. 
1633, p. 109. 

' By faith we understand that the worlds were framed by the 
word of God| so that things which are seen were not made 
of things which do appear. ’--Hbb. xi. 3. 

VVk prescribe Him limits, we lay continuall siege unto 
His power by our reasons. We will subject Him to 
the vaine and weake appearances of our understand- 
ing : Him Who hath made both us and our knowledge. 
Because nothing is made out of nothing ; God was 
not able to frame the world without matter. What ? 
hath God delivered into our hands the keyes, and the 
strongest wards of His infinit puissance ? Hath He 
oblig^ Himselfe not to exceede the bounds of our 
knowledge ? Suppose, oh man, that herein thou hast 
been able to marke some signes of His effects. 
Thinkest thou He hath therein employed all He was 
able to doe, and that He hath placed all His power 
and ideas in this pcece of worke ? Thou seest but 
the Older and policie of this little cell wherein thou 
art placed. The question is, whether thou seest it. 
His divjnitie hath an infinit jurisdiction far beyond 
that This peece is nothing in respect of the whole. 

— Montaigne (Florio) n. 12. 

Rrfbrrnorb.— XI. 3.— C. J. Graham, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lix. p. 147. J. Camming, Penny Pulpit, No, 
1669, p. 311. Expositor (4th Series), vol. it p. 260 ; ibid, 
▼oL ix. p. 79 ; ibid, (6th Series), toI. iv. p. iM. XI. 3, 4. — 
W. J. l^ox Little, Ohriitian World Pulpit^ rok, xlix. p. 313. 

THE FAITH OP ABEL 

* By faith Abel— Hbb. xi. 4. 

The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews begins the 
ieriei of examples, by which he illustrates his conccp- 
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tion of faith, with the case of Abel There are 
various difficulties raised by the passage into which I 
need not enter, since I have discussed them elsewhere. 
Nor do I deal with the problems which the narrative 
of Gene.sis presents, since I am concerned not so much 
with it as with the. view taken of it by the authoi*. 
It is not clear in what he considered the superiority 
of Abel’s sacrifice to lie, but probably it was for him 
less a question of quantity than of oueJity. In other 
words, while his language might well be interpieted 
to mean that Abel presented a more lavish sacrifice 
than the niggaidly offering of Cain, it is perhaps 
rather more likely that be laid the stress on the fact 
that it was an animal and not a vegetable offering. 
The sacrificial efficacy of blood is prominent in bis 
thought, and it is quite natural that the distinction 
in the material of the offerings should seem to give 
the clue to the acceptance of one and the rejection of 
the other. 

While the death of the animal and the manipula- 
tion of its blood could not liberate man’s conscience 
from the burden of his guilt or restore to him com- 
munion with God, it brought home to him the fact 
of guilt and the problem of reconciliation. It thus 
prepared the way for the supreme sacrifice of Christ 
oy which the problem received its adequate and final 
solution. And its very inadequacy was itself an 
unconscious prophecy, ror the tormenting sense of 
alienation from God which it expressed was itself a 
prediction that God would ultimately deal with the 
question in a radical way. The constant reminder 
which men received of their sins and their helplessness 
in dealing with them deepened the sense of sin and 
quickened the longing for an adequate ledemption. 
It would not therefore be contrary to the general 
drift of the writer’s argument to consider that he 
detected in Abel’s selection of an animal victim the 
outcome of his faith. 

I. This faith did not go without Divine recognition. 
The word of Grod bore witness to him. We read, 
' And the Lord had respect unto Abel and to his 
offering The writer apparently understood this to 
mean that Abel’s sacrifice secured the approval of 
God because it exhibited the quality of faith. This 
is suggested by what he says in connw^tion with the 
next example, that without faith it is impossible to 
be pleasing unto Him. The problems which this 
raises were, perhaps, not before the writer’s mind, 
though they can hai^ly fail to strike ourselves. At 
present, however, it is our task to look -\t things from 
his point of view. That witness was borne to those 
who had faith is a thought which has been already 
expressed in the words, * By it the elders received a 
good report,’ and much the same is said with refer- 
ence to Eno^ 

II. The author proceeds to tell us that through the 
faith he thus manifested he still speaks to ua In 
order to understand this we must bear in mind the 
writer^s doctrine of Scripture. Scripture is^ for him 
the living and active woro of God, so that its utter- 
ances lielong not simply to the post but to the pt'esent. 
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And therefore, although from the point of view uf 
the historian the speech of Abel might seem to belong 
to the past, to the author it belongs to the present 
in virtue of its record on the page of Scripture. The 
voice of Abel is the voice of his olood which called to 
God from the ground. It is a thought for which we 
have many parallels that blood spilt upon the earth 
cries for vengeance. We find it in Job’s [jassionate 
appeal to the earth not to cover his l)lood and thus 
stifle his cry, and in Ezekiel’.s reference to the blood 
of Jerusalem which had been set on the bare rock by 
God that it should not be covered and thus go unre- 
dressed. 

III. To ourselves no doui)t the woids of the author 
convey more naturally the impression that even 
though he is dead, Abel still speaks to us by his 
example. And though this does not quite hit his 
meaning, the thought itself is one which ought not to 
be forgotten. Sluikcspcare put into the mouth of the 
sophistical Antony the words : — 

The evil that men do lives after them, 

The good i^ ol't interred with their bones. 

H ppily that is not the case. While it is true that 
evil things and evil memory arc a baleful legacy left 
by the wicked, yet it is also true that the memory of 
the just is an inspiration and their deeds are still 
potent for good after they have l)een taken from us. 
And thus the memory of those who, in the dim twi- 
light of revelation, were faithful to the light they re- 
ceived and prepared for the coming of the dawn, has 
still its message for us whose lot is cast in a happier 
time and cm whom the ends of the ages have come. — 
A S. Pkakk, The Heroes and Martyrs of Faith, p. 
30. 

* He, being; dead, yet speaketh.’ — Has* xi. 4 . 

Men cannot benefit those who are with them as they 
can benefit those who come after them ; and of all 
the pulpits from which human voice is ever sent forth, 
there is none from which it reaches so far as fi;om 
the gi-ave — R uskin, Seven Lamps of Architecture 
(vl). 

Hefbrbnobs. — XI. 4. — J. Cumminy, Penny Pulpit, No. 
1681, p. 487. D. Young, Ohrutian JVorld Pulpit, vol. Ivi. p. 
360, and vol. liv. p. 64. 

THE ESCAPE FROM DEATH 
* By faith Enoch was translated,’ etc,— Hbb. xi. 5. 

I. Although the author gives us no explicit help in 
solving the problem why the treatment of Enoch was 
so exceptional, we can perhaps detect to some extent 
the link that was in his mind between the faith of 
Enoch and his translation. Faith, I have said, is a 
conviction of the unseen realities. In the next place, 
it is a stronger powei* than hope, since it makes the 
future present Even before the veil is removed, it, 
so to speak, abrogates it It carries us in spirit within 
the veil, and makes us even now participate in the 
jo^s of the world to come. Then as the wings of 
faith grow more feeble, our strong flight draws to its 
close, and we find ourselves back again on the earth- 
ward side of the veil. 


Perhaps, however, it might be possible, the writer 
may have thought, for that faith which gives us this 
transient ex[)erience of heaven to secure a peimanent 
triumph. Thus a man whose faith was of unusual 
intensity might escape to the unseen realm without 
assing through death, and find in it his abiding 
ome. The thought may seem fanciful, but it may 
be along these lines that we oui»ht to look for our 
solution. The statement that he walked with God 
help 4 ns rather mme. It testifies to the close, un- 
broken intcicour.se between God and His servant 
wliirh death could not destroy. The thought that 
faith con(|uei’8 death comes out elsewhere in the 
chapter. Yet we are told of others, to whom this 
exceptional privilege was not vouchsafed, that they 
walked with God. I have accordingly no complete 
explanation to oflUr of the unique experience through 
which Enoch is said to have passed. • 

II. It was not unnatural that the words ‘ Enoch 
walked with God ’ should have led to the belief that 
God took him into His confidence, and revealed to 
him many mysteries. These mysteries, which touched 
the constitution of the universe, the fate of the 
wicked, the world’s future history, were enshrined in 
an elaborate literature which began to grow up about 
him in the second century before our era. Quotation 
is made from it in Jude, but not elsewhere in the 
New Testament It is possible that the original text 
of 1 Pet^r contained a reference to an experience of 
the patriarch. Some scholars have suggested that 
the preaching to the spirits in prison was really a 
preaching by Enoch to the ange|s imprisoned on 
account of the transgression recoixled in the sixth of 
Genesis, and Dr. Rendel Han-is has recently cham- 
pioned this view with great vigour. 

The correction of the text involved is auite easy, 
and its acceptance would remove a really serious 
difficulty. My main reason for hesitating to accept 
it is that in the following chapter we have the state- 
ment that the Gospel was preached to the dt ad. I 
find it hard to believe that the two passages refer to 
entirely different events. But it is obvious that the 
latter has no reference to Enoch’s preaching to the 
imprisoned angels, for this was a preaching of con- 
demnation, and they could not be described as ‘the 
dead*. Accordingly I think we must allow the 
passage in Jude to stand by itself in the New Testa- 
ment At the same time it is harfly likely that the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews can have been 
ignorant of this literature. Dr. Charles, in fact, 
thinks that our passage must depend in some way 
uponithe book of Enoch, though this view does not 
rest on very strong grounds. But whether this be 
so or not, it is, at any rate, noteworthy that the 
authnr makes no allusion to Enoch’s initiation into 
the secrets of God. He lays the stress on conduct 
rather than on knowledge. His silence reminds us 
that in our study of Scripture we should direct our 
attention nobonly to what it says but to what it does 
not say. 

III. When we consider the story of Enoch’s escape 
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from death and try to draw a practical lesson' from it 
for ourselves, we must remember how different our 
attitude towaitis death is from that cun-ent among 
the Hebrews. The view which dominated their atti- 
tude throughout almost the whole of the Old Testa- 
ment was of a very gloomy charactei\ For them 
death was no mere incident, still less a granting of 
fuller light and more intimate fellowship with God. 
The dark and hopeless night closed in even after the 
happiest and the longest day and put a period to 
man's communion with God. The later Ow Testa- 
ment writings disc^lose to us the gradual lifting of the 
shadow and relief from the horror coming along various 
lines. The deepest thought which the saints of the 
Old Covenant achieved grew directly out of their 
religious experience. Their immediate sense of the 
love and the grace of God was so strong that their 
faith rose to the great conviction that this love was 
stronger than death. 

Thus they could have anticipated Paul’s ringing 
declaration that not death itself can separate us from 
the love of God. But Paul could add ‘in Christ 
Jesus our Lord/ and thus give the weakest Christian 
a confidence which may have been a comparatively 
rare experience among the saints of the Old Covenant 
In creating this loftier Jewish doctrine I think that 
the story of Enoch had its pail; to play. In the 
forty-ninth Psalm the words ‘ For He will take me ’ 
are, I believe, a direct allusion to the words ‘ God 
took him ’ in Genesis. — A. S. Peake, Th^ Heroes and 
Martyrs of Faiih^ p. 38. 

Rkfurenobi. — XI. 6. — J. Bannerman, p.* 1. 

P§M¥y Pulpily No. 1687, p. 533. XI. 5, 6. — Spurgeon, Sir- 
mow, vol. xxii. No. 1307. 

* Without faith it is impossible to please Him.’— H bb. xi. 6. 

* Faith,' says I^cordaire in one of his Paris Confer- 
ences, ‘ is not only a virtue — that is to say, a generous 
and efficacious effort towards what is good — it is the 
sacred portico through which all the virtues pass. 
There is no act of devotedness, no act of love, no 
honourable or holy action which was not Qt first an 
act of faith. . . . ITierefore when St. Paul pronounced 
that sovereign sentence, “ without faith it is impos- 
sible to please God,” we may add — and men.’ 

RarKRBNCEs. — XI. 6. — R. J. Campbell, City Temple Sir- 
mow, p. 1. J. Laidlaw, Christia/n World Pulpit, vol, xlix. p. 
214. S. Cox, Expoiitiow, p. 226. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
iii. No. 107 ; vol. xxxv. No. 2100 ; vol. xliii. No. 2613, and vol, 
xlvii. No. 2740. J. Keble, Sermons for Septvoyesima to Ash 
Wednesday, p. 75, S. fiaring-Gould, Village Preaching for a 
Year (2nd Series), vol. ii. p. 33. J. Camming, Penny Pulpit, 

No. 1690, p. 559, J. Stalker, Cheiitian World Pulpit, vol. 
liv. p. 1^. EoeposHor (5th Series)^ voL i. p. 429. A. Mac- 
laren, Bxponlions of Holy Soriptwre — Hebrews, p. 106. 

HE CONDEMNED THE WORLD 

‘ Bj faith Noah,’ etc.— H bb. xi. 7. 

Noah had to maintain his faith in face of^an unbe- 
Jeving world. He alone among his contemporaries 
pronounced righteous by God. The narrative 
gives us no hint of active opposition. It is often a 
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stimulant to a man's faith when he has to suffer per- 
secution and hostility. He is thrown on his defence, 
his combative instincts are aroused. It may not 
always be easy to face a frowning world, but it is 
certainly muen harder to face a scoffing world. 

I. When we consider the lapse of time, the constant 
wear to which his faith was exposed from trivial 
incident and unheroic commonplace, the strain placed 
upon it from the prolonged and prosaic character of 
his task, the keen shara of ridicule, and the wet 
blankets of iudifl’erence, we may rate highly the 
patience of his faith. The things of which he was 
warned were not seen as yet when the warning was 
given, but they still remained unseen through ml the 
slow process of construction until the whole was 
complete. And still no sign was made os, amid the 
blank unconcein or the unrestrained hilarity of his 
doomed contemporaries, he entered into the ark. 
Then, when he was safe, the windows ot heaven were 
opened, that the waters from the heavenly ocean 
aoove the firmament might pour through, and the 
fountains of the great submarine abyss might be 
broken up. Thus the watei*8 which had been separ- 
ated at Creation were mingled once more, and Chaos 
for a brief period resumed her ancient sway. 

II. The writer tells us that thus Noah condemned 
the world. He does not mean that by constructing 
a shelter simply for himself and his family he doomed 
the rest of mankind to destruction. His thought is 
rather that the faith of Noah stood out in glaring 
contrast to the world's unbelief. Just as Ix>t seemed 
to those who were to many his daughtei-s tu, a mere 
jester when he told them that God would destroy 
Sodom, so Noah must have seemed to those who 
heard his prophecies of disastei*. They could not 
believe his pr^iction of judgment, they met it all 
with incurable optimism. And so in our Lord's 
words, ‘They ate, they drank, they married, they 
were given in marriage until the day that Noah 
entered into the ark, and the flood came, and destroyed 
them air. And how often history repeats itself, 
how many there are whose blind infatuation has 
canied them gaily forward to the very brink of ruin, 
and cast them down to destiuction in a moment ! 

III. Noah condemned the world by the spectacle 
of his unshrinking faith, but he made no impression 
upon it And it is this quality in the world which 
makes the effort to reform some people seem so hope- 
less. I always feel that we have least hope of success 
with those whom we cannot get to take life seriously. 
Those who are set in their antagonism to goodness, 
who throw themselves into active opposition, are less 
to be despaired of. For with theor^here is a certain 
earnestness and seriousness, a concentration of pur- 
pose, though directed to wrong ends. In short, they 
nave character, though it be bad character. Ana 
there are numerous examples to show what valiant 
and loyal soldiers of righteousness they may prove 
if they can once be brought into captivity to the 
obedience of Christ. But what are we to do with 
the flippant and the frivolous, in whose nature there 
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is no depth, no reserve to which one can appeal ? 
What can be done with the shallow, irresponsible 
people to whom the gravest moral and spiritual issues 
are less than an idle tale ? There are many Sunday 
school teachers who would gladly prefer the bad lx)y, 
as he is called, to the frivolous boy, and too often the 
frivolous boy becomes a frivolous man. 

It is now many years since I read a passage in 
Demosthenes which made a permanent impression 
on me. The great orator, looking back over the 
time when the power of Philip was steadily growing, 
s ivs that the Greek States lealised that trouble was 
corning, only, he adds, ‘ not upon themselves \ In 
other words, they could re£td tne signs of th^ times 
with sufficient clearness to perceive that the power of 
Macedonia threatened the independence of the other 
Greek communities, but they could never bring them- 
selves to believe that they would be the victims of the 
same disaster. Such is the unwillingness of human 
nature to face the stern realities of life, such merits 
incredulity that the disaster they see to be inevitable 
for othei-s will overtake themselves. 

By our noble seriousness we may condemn the world s 
frivolity. By our steadfast conviction of the unseen 
we may reprove its cr.iss incredulity, and become heii-s 
‘ of the righteousness whicli is according to faith’. 

* By faith Noah, being warned of God concerning things not 
teen as yet, moved with godly fear, prepare an ark to 
the saving of his house.’— Hhb. xi. 7. 

Bkuek in principles is the only intelligible inteipre- 
tation I have ever been able to attach to the word 
faith. A man with faith in principles, even if they 
be not fii*st-rate, is sure to succeed. The man who 
has no faith in them is sure to fail. Nothing finer, 
after all, can be said of faith than that which is said 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews, and no finer example 
can be given of it than that of Noah there given. 
Noah was warned of Go<.l that destruction would 
visit the impious race by which he was surrounded. 
He quietly set to work to build his ark. There is 
no record that it was built by miracle, and he mus^ 
have l>een a long time about it . . , Would it come 
true ? Would he have to walk out again down those 

( )lanks with the clean beasts and unclean beasts alter 
lira, amidst the inextinguishable laughtei' of all his 
pagan, Grod-denying neighbours ? But in a week he 
heard the first growl of the tempest. He was justi- 
fied, God was justified ; and forevermore Noah stands 
on a Divine type of what we call faith. This is really 
it. What we have once heard, really heard in our 
best moments, by that let us abide. There are 
multitudes of moments in which intelligent conviction 
in the truth of principles disappears, and we are able 
to do nothing more than fall oack on mere dogged 
dcteiminate resolution to go on ; not to give up what 
we have once found to be true.’ — Mabk Ruthebfobi) 
in The Deliverance, pp. 168, 168. 

Rbfbrbnobb. — XI. 7*— H. P. Liddon, Semmi Pnaehed on 
Special Oooanom, p. 243. Spurgeon, Srnnom, vol. xxxvi. No. 
2147. Eoopodtar (6th Series), vol. vi. p. dl9t. A. Maclaren, 
Expoiitiont of Holy Soriptur&^H^ctot, p. 112. XI. 8.— J. G. 


Rogers, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliil. p. 139. T. F. 
Crosse, Sermons^ p. 213. W. H. Hnithingu, Sermon^Skdehti^ 
p. 313. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxi. No. 1242 ; voL v. No. 
261 ; vol. xxxvi i. No. 2196. F. W. Aveliiig, OhHiUan World 
Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 21. A. 8. Peake, The Heroee and Mofiyre 
of Faith, p- 67. 

THE TENT AND THE CITY 

* By faith he [Abraham] sojourned in the land of promise, as in 

a strange country, dwelling in tents with Isaac and Jacob, 

the heirs with him of the same promise : for he looked for 

4 city which hath foundations.’— H bb. xi. 9, 10. 

The faith which we profess should dominate us as 
Abraham was dominated. That man is not to be 
reckoned a religious man whose religion is shown in 
a few shining hours. Like the glow of health which 
spreads through a man’s whole being, it must show 
itself in every deed and every day. The temple may 
manifest it, but so must the tent Abraham, then, 
was a dweller in a tent ; that fact had made a deep 
impression on the writer; and immediately he tells 
us the secret of that tent-life — he looked for a city 
whose builder and maker is God. 

I. It is the tent which makes the city precious. 

We see at a glance that it was so with Abraham. It 
was the very insecurity of that tent-life, the isolation 
of it and its thousand perils, that made the dream of 
a city so infinitely sweet After all the important 
thing is not what we live in ; the supremely impor- 
tant thing is what we look for. If life is to be re- 
deemed from sense and time, and brought under the 
powers that are eternal, the eyes must be opened 
somehow to God*s city. How shall I open them ? 
says the Almighty. How shall I make the unseen 
city precious ? The answer to that lies in the tent 
of Abraham — so insecure, so perilous and so frail 
From which I learn that much of life's harder disci- 
pline, and many a dark hour that men are called to, 
is given to humanity, by Abraham’s God, that hearts 
may begin to hunger for the city. (1) For example 
think of sickness in that light. Is it not often the 
tent that makes the city precious ? (8) In the same 

light also we may look on death. (8) Nor can I leave 
this subject without pointing out how it bean 
evangelicaJly-4^on the fact of sin. Many a man i" 
brought to see his need of Christ by the same ei 
perience as was vouchsafed to Abraham. 

II. It is the city which explains the tent Yot 
will never understand that tent, never know whj 
Abraham chose it, until you are told the secret of hii 
heart It is his vision which interprets his conduct. 
You will never know a man until you know the hopes 
which animate him. It is because we are ifaporant of 

<the secret of our brother, and of all that is stirring 
and calling in his heart, that so often we judge him 
very falsely. It makes all the difiei'ence in the world 
what you and I are looking for. It is by what our 
hearts are set on and by what our thoughts are given 
to that the tent wp dwell in is glorified or cun^. — 
G. H. Morrison, The Unlightea Lustre, p. 128. 

Rbpjbrbnobi.— XI. 9, 10,— Spur^n, Sermohe, vol. xxxhu 
No. 2229. A. Maclsren, EsppoMcm of Holy Seriptwro^ 
Hebrefm, p. 120. 
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* He looked for a city which hath foundations.*— Hbb. xl xo. 

I AM a wanderer ; I i-emeniber well 

One journey, how I feaied the track was missed, 

So long the city I desired to reach 
Lay hid ; when suddenly its spires afar 
Flashed through the circling clouds ; you may conceive 
My transport Soon the vapours closed again, 

But 1 had seen the city, and one such glance 
No darkness could obscure : nor shall the present — 
A few dull bool's, a passing shame or two. 

Destroy the vivid memories of the past 

— Browning, ParacelovLS. 

*By what methods,* asks Carlyle in his essay on 
Bosweirs Johnson, ‘ by what gifts of eye and hand, 
does a heroic Samuel Johnson, now when cast forth 
into waste Chaos of Authorship, maddest of things, a 
mingled Phlegethon and Fleet-ditch, with its floating 
lumber, and sea-krakens, and mud-spectres — shape 
himself a voyage ; of the irannent driftwood, and 
the endwring iron, build himself a sea-worthy Life- 
boat, and sail therein, undrowned, unpolluted, through 
the roaring mother of dead dogs,** onwards to an 
eternal Landmai'k and City that hath foundation ? 
This high question is ever the one answered in 
BoswelfsBook . . . Glory to our brave Samuel ! He 
accomplished this wonderful problem ; and now 
through long generations, we point to him and say : 
Here also was a Man ; let the world once more have 
assurance of a Man ! * 

The vision of the prophets differed from the vision 
even of the gi’eatest of the philosophers in the ever 
increasing clearness with which its reality was appre- 
hended. The spirit of hope, so distinctive of the 
Jewish people, the invincible optimism which survived 
every disappointment, sustained them to the last. 
They laid hold of the future as their own possession 
with a confidence unapproached by any other nation, 
unless we may find a distant parallel in the exhilam- 
tion of tone with which the Roman poets foi-ecast 
the imperial greatness of Rome. 'Fo the Greeks the 
future is dim and iiKscrutable. The future is the 
secret belonging to the gods, and it w( re presumptuous 
for man to seek to penetrate it. His duty is to seize 
the present with its limitless possibilities, and to use 
it with that rational energy and forethought which 
are bom of an enlightene<l experience. It is a temper 
of mind wholly unlike that of the Jew, the loss of 
whose earthly country seemed to {xiiiit him forward 
with a moi« victorious certitude to the city which 
hath foundations, to the heavenly Jerusalem. — 
Prof. Butcher in his Harvard Lectures on Chreek 
Subjects, pp. 40, 41. 

Refkrkncbs. — XI. 10 . — J. A. Alexander, Tfu Oospel of 
Jaw ChrUi, p. 468. XI. 12 . — Expositor (6th Series), vol. ill. 
^ 271 . 

* These all died in faith. —H bb. xi. 13. 

‘ And thus closes,* says Sir James Stephen, in his essay 
on the Clapham Sect, ‘though it be far from ex- 
hausted, oui' chronicle of the worthies of Clapham, of 
whom it may be said as it wag said of those of whom 


the world was not worthy, ‘‘ these all died in faith " 
With but very few exceptions, they had all partaken 
largely of those sorrows which probe the inmost heart, 
ana exercise its fortitude to the utmost . . . Tliey 
died in the faith that for their descendants, at no 
remote period, was reserved an epoch glorious, though 
probably awful, beyond all former example. It was 
a belief derived from the intimations, as they under- 
stood them, of the prophet of Israel* 

All true good is Christian by its goal and by its 
origin, though neither may be seen by the doer, 
Christ, ‘ whom He hath appointed heir or all things * 
(the goal), ‘ by whom also He made the worlds * (the 
origin). The development of the race corresponds 
to this. There was a world travelling to Christ, of 
which it is said, ‘ These all died in faith *. They 
were judged by their direction. — Da. John Ker, 
Thoughts for aeart and Life, p. 107. 

* These all died in faith, not having received the promises, but 

having seen them afar off, and were persuaded of them, 

and embraced them, and confessed that they were strangeni 

and pilgrims on the earth.'— Hbb. xi. X3. 

Speaking, in the fourth chapter of his volume On 
Compromise, of these ‘ who attempt, in however in- 
formal a manner, to construct for themselves some 
working system of faith, in place of the faith which 
science and criticism have sapjied,* Mr. Morley adds : 

‘ In what ultimate form, acceptable to great multi- 
tudes of men, these attempts will at last issue, no one 
can now tell. For we, like the Hebrews of old, shall 
all have to live and die in faith,, ‘ not having received 
the promises, but having seen them afai* ofl) and being 
persuaded of them, and embracing them, and confess- 
ing that we are strangers and pilgrims on the earth 

HsPBRSNCBi. — XI. 13.— T. Arnold, Ohrittian Life; Its 
Ropes, p. 231. T. Stephens, Sermons by Welshmen, p. 340. 
R, W, Church, Village Sermom^ p, 268. Expositor (5th 
Series), vol. i. p. 143. A. Msclareu, Expositione of Holy Scrip- 
titre-^Hebrews, p. 129. XI. 13, 14. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
xxxi. No. 1826. XI. 13-16. — Archbishop Maclagan, Ohris- 
iian World Pulpit, vol. Iviil p. 837. J. J. Blunt, Plain 
Sermons {2ud Series), p. 216. XI. 14. — H. M. Butler, Haerrow 
School Sermons (2nd Seriesl p. 282. A Maelaren, Exposi- 
tioju of Holy Scripture — Hwrpm, p. 138. 

* Truly, if they had been mindful of that country from whence 

they came out, they might have had opportunity to have 

returned.- H bb. xi. 15. 

In Defoe's Seasonable Warning and OatUion^ he 
expostulates thus with Britain on her tendency to 
relapse into Popery. ‘ Let us reason a little together 
on these Things, and let us inquire a little, why, and 
for what Re^n, Britain so lately the dory of 
Europe ; so lately the Terror of France, the Bulwark 
of Religion, and the Destroyer of Popery, should be 
brought to be the Gazing-Stock of the Wmrld ? And 
why is it that her Neighbours expect to hear every 
hour that She is going back to n^pt, and having 
given up h^r Liberty, has made it her own Choice to 
submit to the Stripes of her Taskmasters, and make 
Bricks without Sti*aw.* 

Rrprbrnor.— XI. 15, 16«— 4Spttrgson, SsmonSf leL xviH 
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* Bat now they detire a better coantry, that it| an heaTeoly.— 
Heb. XI. x6. 

After preaching (at Alnwick) I rode on to Newcastle. 
Certainly, if I did not believe there was another world, 
I should spend all my summers here; as I know 
no place in Great Britain comparable to it for 

f >leasantnes8. But I seek another country, and there- 
ore am content to be a wanderer upon the earth. — 
Wesley's Jo'u/mal (4th June, 1769). 

Rkkrhrncrb. — XI. 10. — J. J. Cox, A Lent in London, p. 
93. J. J. Blunt, Plain Sermom (3rd Series), p. 26. Spur- 
geon, Sermons, vol. xlv. No. 2633. A. Maclaren, Expositions 
of Holy Scripture — Hebrews, p. 147. * 

* By faith Abraham, when he was tried, offered up Isaac.*— 
Hbb. XI. ij, 

• The faith of Abraham,* says Mr. Gladstone, ‘ with 
respect to this supreme trial, appears to have been 
centred in the one point, that he would trust God to 
all extremities, and in despite of all appearances. . . . 
He who had probably learned thi’ough the tradition 
of Enoch that God had modes of removal for his 
children other than death, may well have believed 
that some such method would at the critical moment 
be devised for Isaac ; and what is commended in him 
by the Bible is not the intention to slay his own son 
with his own hand, but the ready assent to the 
privation he was to undergo in the frustration of the 

E romise that the Messianic line should descend from 
im.’ 

DEATH-BED FAITH 

Hbb. XI. 30, sa. 

There is a peculiar eminence attaching to a death- 
bed faith, to the faith which triumphs over the 
weakness of nature ; and, while the vital forces are 
dying down to a glimmering spark, itself bums with 
a clear and stca^ flame. It is faith maintained 
under supreihe difficulty. And whereas a death-bed 
repentance implies a previous life of sin, the kind of 
death-bed faith to which I am refening implies that 
faith has l>cen the rule of life. It must have strong 
mots in a man's past to face unbroken the fina^ storm. 
Hence, when the author singles out in the case of 
Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph the closing scene, he is 
tacitly saying to us that here we have a life of faith 
on which death placed a fitting crown. Indeed, he 
has ali^dy told us as much about two of them when 
he said that Abraham dwelt in tents, with Isaac and 
Jacob heirs with him of the same promise. Their 
faith in God's fulfilment of His promise had been 
manifested in this that, like Abraham, they clung to 
the nomad's mode of life, refusing to seek on ear& a 
fixed abode. And in the case of Isaac, Jacob, and 
Joseph it is specially with the promise that the 
author is concerned. 

I. Of the first we read, ‘By faith Isaac blessed 
Jacob and Esau, even concerning things to come’. 
At first sight the statement is very puzzling, for the 
story in Genesis tells us that Isaac olessed Jacob in 
mistake for Esau. The whole story jars upon us as 
^e read it. First of all, there is the favouritism 
betrayed by the parents towards their childien. In 


the case of Isaac this quality, always reprehensible^ 
seems to become even contemptible because of the 
reason which is given for it Esau was a huntet^who 
giatified his father's selfish love for savoury food, and 
on this squalid basis his preference for Esau reposed. 
But Jacob turned away from the adventurous life 
which charmed his brother, and led a quieter, tamer 
life. In the author’s significant words, ‘ He sod 
pot^^age ’. He was what we should call a domesti- 
cated man ; he dwelt in tents, we are further inforiiied, 
and we can read between the lines that he had won 
his mother’s heart, and become her favourite b)' 
stopping at home and helping her in the house- work. 

We need have no hesitation in recognising that the 
faith of Isaac was at least displayed in this, that he 
held fast to the confidence that God’s promise would 
be fulfilled. The fact that he made a mistake 6is to 
the Divine designation is not of such moment It is 
tinae that we may put down his mistake to a lack 
of insight, yet his lack of insight is of an intellectu .1 
rather than of a yiiritual kind. And there was imu h 
to suggest that Jacob could not be the heir to the 
promise. Yet it is true that he blessed Jacob by 
faith ; for, when he was undeceived and learnt how 
he had been duped, he did not call back his blessing 
and substitute a curse. Indeed, the whole attitude of 
antiquity towards the curse and the blessing would 
have been against his doing so. Men of the ancient 
world thought of the cuise and the blessing as passing 
beyond a man's control once he had utteied them. 
And Isaac also felt that, once the blessing had been 
pronounced, he could not recall it: it would surely 
work out its own accomplishment. ‘ I have blessed 
him, yea, and he shall be blessed.' We may indeed 
suppose that, in the exalted utterance with which he 
hacl blt^ssed his son, he saw the evidence of an inspira- 
tion higher than his own. At any rate, he haa the 
faith to recognise that Jacob, and not Esau, was the 
chosen of God. Y et he also blessed Esau. At first he 
shook under the shock of his discovery and saw, with 
cruel lucidity, all the pathos and tragedy of Esau’s 
rejection. He could see no alleviation. And even 
the words of his blessing sound, at first, more like a 
cui’se. Far away from the fatness of the earth and 
the dew of heaven Esau's dwelling is to be, his living 
must be won by the sword, and he shall be in bondage 
to his brother. But the blessing comes at the end. 
He is at last to break loose and shake his brother's 
yoke fix)m his neck. 

II. Fi-om the case of Isaac tlie author passes to that 
of Jacob, and in this instance also he speaks only of 
the last scenes. If it is not pai-adoxical to say so, 
there are two things which seem surprising. One is 
that, Jacob being what he was, the author should have 
included him at all ; the other that, having selected 
him for inclusion, he should say no more about him. 

’The story of Jacob leaves upon the modeim reader, 
at any rate, a singularly unpleasant impressioa In 
some ways he is one of the most repulsive characters 
in Biblical history. ^ 

Yet it would be a mistake were we to turn frooi 
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Jacob with loathing, and ^ive him no ci^it for loftier 
qualities. The fact i*emain8 that Jacob, and not the 
moie attractive Esau, was chosen to be the heir of the 
promise, and the reason for this we should seek to 
understand. And this leads me to the second point 
which I have described as siu’prising. When the 
author had once decided to include Jacob, we ai*e 
astonished that he made so litUe of him. For while 
Jacob stands very low in the moi-al, he stands high in 
the religious scale, and peculiarly in the very quality 
which the author commends to our notice. With 
Isaac, the blessing, according to the view of antiquity, 
lias something magical about it — it brings about 
what it predicts. But in Jacob’s blessing a higher 
note is struck. The crossing of his hands is not cap- 
rice or favouritism, it is a reverent recognition of the 
Divine choice, in harmony with which he acts. Thus, 
at the close of a life which he describes as a pilgr image, 
whose days have been few and evil, in Canaan a 
wandeicr, for long years a sojourner in the East, and 
now a dweller in Egypt, he yet holds fast to his belief 
in the promise. Not only does he see for his descend- 
ants a return to Canaan, but a lofty destiny for the 
tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh. 

III. It is the same interest which leads the author 
to select the closing scene in the life of Joseph. He 
too joined with his father in the belief that Grod would 
bring them out of Egypt, and, as the author tells us, 
he gave commandment concerning his bones. In that 
hour of triumph when they escaped from Egypt, he 
desired, so far as that could be, himself to participate. 
To our point of view, for which all lanas are alike 
saa-ed, Joseph’s desfre appeals much less. For us, 
too, the physical' tabeniucle which we shed at death 
is not of such significance as it wa^^ in Egypt ; perhaps 
in his request we may detect the influence of the 
E^ptian environment There is one point of interest 
which may be touched on in closing. Jacob wishes 
to be buried in Canaan by his sons ; Joseph, however, 
desires that his body may abide with his people till 
the Divine summons to leave Egypt should come to 
them. Perhaps nothing more is implied by thi* than 
that Jacob had ties with Canaan much closer than 
those of Joseph. — A. S. Peake, The Heroes and 
Martyrs of Faiths p. 82. 

Referbncbb. — XI. 21. — J. Baimermau, Sermom, p. 41. 
Spurgeon, ibuL vol. xxiv. No. 1401. XI. 22. — Ibid. vol. xvi. 
No. 966. A. S. Peake, The Heroes <md Martyrs of Faiihy p. 
99. XI. 23, — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxiv. No. 1421. 

THE CHOICE OF MOSES 
* By faith Moses, when he was come to years, refused to be 
called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter ; choosing rather to 
suffer affliction with the people of God, than to enjoy the 
pleasures of sin for a season ; esteeming the reproach of 
Christ greater riches than the treasures of Egypt : for ha 
had respect unto the recompense of the reward.*— H bb. 

XI. 24-26. 

It is noticeable that the Old I'estament heroes men- 
tioned in this chapter are exhibited to us^ not in the 
^neial tenor of tneir lives, but each at a single turn- 
ing-point The light is flashed always upon one 
moment in the story. 


Here, then, one moment in the life of Moses, like 
the rest, is lifted into the light We are made to see 
the crisis at which he decisively flung himself on 
God^s side, so fixing the destinies of life. 

I. Note fii-st the choice asked of Moees, It was 
a choice rather td suffer affliction with the people of 
God than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a .season. 
To put it otherwise, his act was not the outcome of 
mere impassioned heat ; it had a moral meaning ; it 
was bashed on resolute and grave determination. The 
blow that struck down the petty tyrant may have 
fired the mine unexpectedly ; nevertheless what the 
two parties before him stood for was clear enough. 
On tne one side the people of God, unresisting, craven, 
trodden under foot, but with a destiny stretching out 
inimitably in the future ; on the other side, sin, with 
its fleeting pleasures, in the court and life of Egypt 
This was the paiting of the ways for ever ; ancl we 
have to think of him weighing the issue, reckoning 
the price — * this accompliimed courtier, this child of 
luxury and pride, this man of lettera and of mighty 
deeds *. 

In the essentials of the matter it might have 
happened yesterday ; perhaps it did happen yesterday, 
to you or me. Human nature changes little with 
the ages, and moral issues never vary. The distinc- 
tions of right and wrong, faced by these old fatheis 
of grey time, are like the stars or the mountains to 
which they lifted up their eyes, and on which men 
look still and find them eternal and unchanging. 
Then or now, he who would buy everlasting life must 
pay for it with sacrifice. The gate that leads to life 
is nan*ow ; which signifies at least this, that many 
things must be left outside that we would fain carry 
through. To a few the sacrifice is easy ; by some 
happy gift of nature they find an instinctive joy in 
choosing Christ ; but to many more, perbap to most, 
the thing is hard. How often is a noble life built on 
the grave of a darling sin ! 

II. Note, secondly, some features of Mosetf act 

(1) Mai'k, for one thing, that the sacrifice was 
made at the acme of his powers. He was forty. 
The harvest of life was just beginning to be reapecl ; 
youth 8 hasty fervours bad subsided ; he had arrived 
at that age when, as Froude observes, * ambition be- 
comes powerful in men, and takes the place of love 
of pleasure*. Is it not a ffreat thing when those 
begin to serve God upon whom life has heaped its 
bounties lavishly ? 

(2) Then besides that, Moses made this surrender 
just when the people’s lot was at its lowest 

Look on him now, at this turning point, and that 
word of his later promise glows wonderfully into 
meaning : * A prophet shall the Lord your God 
raise up unto you, like unto me’; for in theiUent 
grandeur of his self-abnegation he is indeed a fiu*- 
shining type and symbol of a greater far than 
One who for our sakea became poor, that we through 
His poverty mi^ht be rich- 

ill. What is the dominating note in Moses’ 
gieat act? How shall we name it briefly? In a 
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word, it is renunciation. It is the casting away of 
that which is full of chann and sweetness, the 
adoption of a neglected and despised cause. 

Note the underlying motive of faith. And 
here the fii*8t words of my text reach over and join 
hands firmly with the last : * By faith Moses . . , 
had respect unto the recompense of the reward’. 
‘The reward* — some one will say; why, then, after 
all Moses was not wholly disinterested. Even his 
eye was fixed and bent upon the coming profit. It 
is as we said ; unselfish religion is a dream. 

But stay one moment. His eye was bent upon the 
future ; that, of course, is part simply ot what is 
meant by faith. But that very future, how must it 
appear? Could it promise anything to tempt ambi- 
tion or gratify mere self? Nothing, as we have seen ; 
nothing but labour, grief and disappointment, ar^d at 
last a friendless grave. Yet none the less there was 
a great reward, a recompense past all computation. 
Look deeper, and it becomes plain that inwardly he 
was ever more and more posseased, inhabited by God ; 
and for him that was enough. Yes! though in the 
end every human face withdrew, and not a hand was 
left to close his eyes, for this man it w’os enough that 
he had God and that God had him. — H. R. 
Mackintosh, Life on Ood*8 Plan, p. 16. 

RaFERBNOEfl,~-Xl. 24-26. — C. Perren, S&rmon Outlines, p. 
148w Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xviii. No. 1063, and vol. xxxiv. 
No. 2030. J. Bunting, Sermons, vol. i. pp. 234, 243 and 258. 
B. H. Bickeriteth, Themghts in Past Years, p. 161. XI. 24- 
it. — A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — Hebrews, p. 
150. 

• C3ioo8iiig rather to suffer affliction with the people of God 

than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season. — Heb, xi. 

as. 

In the preface of his essay on- Milton, De Quincey 
speaks of the sacrifice cheerfully made by the English 
poet in returning from Italy’s pleasures to take part 
in his own counti*y*8 service. ‘The sacrifice was — 
that he renouncea the heavenly spectacle of the 
J<]gean Sea and its sunny groups of islands, renounced 
the sight of Attica, of the Theoan disti icts, of Judea ; 
next of that ancient river Nile, the river of Pharaoh 
and Moses, of the Pyramids, and the hundred-gated 
ITiebes ; finally he renounced the land of Syria, much 
of which was then doubtless unsafe for a Frank of 
any religion, and for a Christian of any nation. But 
he might have travelled in one district of Syria, viz., 
Palestine, which for him had paramount attractiona 
All these objects of commanding interest to any pro- 
found scholar, Greece, the Grecian isles, Egypt, and 
Palestine, he surrendered to his sense of duty ; not 
by any promise or engagement, but by the act then 
and there of turning his face homewaras ; well aware 
at' the time that his chance was small indeed, under 
his peculiar prospects, of ever recovering ^ lost 
chance/ 

‘The plsasares of ein.*— H bb. zi. 15 . 

Only thoee who despise the pleasures can afford to 
despise the opinion of the world. — R. L. Steven- 
son. 


‘Accounting the reproach of Christ greater riches than th« 

treasures of.^Egypt : for he looked unto the recompense o( 

the reward. —Heb. xi. 26. 

A MAN will undergo great toil and hardship for ends 
that must be many years distant-r-such as wealth or 
fame — but none tor an end that may be close at hand 
— as the joys of heaven. — H awthorne. 

Kekeren(^b 8. — XI. 26. — R. Glover, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. li. p. 150. J. Bunting, Sermons, voL i. p. 276. 

THB SECRET OF GREATNESS 
* Moses endured as seeing Him Who is invisible.* — Hbb. xi. 27. 

What we call public men, men who are in the public 
eye, are well known to us all, yet in another sense 
they are unknown. In their official public life they 
are known to us, but in what is called the inner 
life, the hidden life of the soul, they are absolutely 
unknown. In this inner life they are known thoroughly 
and tnily only to God. In it they hardly know them- 
selves. And it is in this inner life that the power of 
God is made manifest. So long as mam is true to 
his spiritual life and' inspiration, so long will his 
public life be regulated by God. Moses was wl\at is 
called a public man. All his actions in the sight of 
the people weiw dictated by God. 

I. If we Look to the Inner Life of this Great Man 
we find the key to his greatness. I think we find the 
key to it iti tiiis text, ‘ He endured as seeing Him 
Who is invisible He lived by faith. He lived the 
hidden life of the soul. He was no mere organiser, 
no mere materialistic performer ; he had an intense 
love for the spiritual life. He might have said with 
St. Paul, ‘ The things that are seen are temporal, and 
the things which are not seen are eternal’. Moses 
endured that life which you all know so well. He 
went on day after day, week after week, month after 
month, with all the trials and troubles and womes 
which then, as now, are the characteristics of a states- 
man's life. He endured. He endured because he 
had the power which comes of spiritual being. He 
saw Him who is invisible. 

II. It is for us to see Him Who is Invisible.— We 
all believe, and rightly so, in making the very best 
use of our talents, but we must not lose sight of \hz 
great moving principle of the spiritual life which is 
found in the lives of these men of old, who were all 
loven of the inner life of the soul. Let us pray that 
we may follow in their footsteps. In their lives and 
in their death they were devoted to the Lord Jesus. 
There is a far better death than the physical death ; 
there is the death which makes man a new man. Let 
us pray to God that in the hour of death we may 
Jive — truly live. Let us pray that after we have mnm 
through what roan calls ueath we may leave this land 
of our earthly lives and dwell with Him in Paradise. 
In our Church life and in our life of our daily calling 
we must ever remember that He is before us. Aa we 
live our daily lives, what road are we on? Are we 
loving God and the hidden life of the soul ? Do we 
realire that we are, through God, members of Christ 
and inheritors of the kingdom of Heaven ? Do we 
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look upon the prayers we utter as a matter of coui’se ? 
Yet prayer is our most great and glorious privilege, 
as it bnngs us into close union with Him. God 
moves in a mysterious way. He tiies so many ways 
and means to bring us to Himself. And we on earth 
can please God as one family in Christ Joined together 
with one heai't and one voice in the service and praise 
of God, and endure joy, strength, and hope in this 
world of ours, as seeing Him Who is invisible. 

* He endured as seeing Him Who is invisible.*— H bb. xi. 27. 
What is the outward discipline for him who, bidden 
to travel pn the highways of life, can take no step 
heavenwards, unbeset or unobstructed by wealth, 
power, admiration, or popularity? How shall faith 
preserve her dominion over Him to whom the world 
is daily offering whatever can most kindle the imagin- 
ation, engage the understanding, or gratify ambition? 
There is but one connective. It is to be found in 
that unbroken communion with the indwelling God, 
in which Mr. Wilberforce habitually lived. He ‘en- 
dured as seeing Him Who is invisible,* and as hearing 
Him Who is inaudible. When most immei*8ed in poli- 
tical cares, or in social enJo 3 rment 8 , he invoked and 
obeyed the voice which directed his jmth, while it 
tranquillised his mind. That voice . . . taught him 
to rejoice as a child in the presence of a Father 
whom he much loved and altogether trusted, and 
whose approbation was infinitdy more than an 
equivalent for whatever restraipt, self-denial, labour 
or self-sacrifice, obedience to his will might render 
necessary. — Sir James Stephen, Essays in Ecclesias- 
tical Biography, 

The conceptions of most of us are dull ; the power of 
presenting the future to our minds (in the accurate 
and analysed sense of the expression), of making it 
present to us, of ‘seeing Him Who is invisible,^ is a 
faculty whose strength depends greatly on training, 
which is vouchsafed to different individuals in very 
different measure, and to most of us in very scanty 
measure. — W. Rathbonk Greo, Enigmas of Life, 
p. 248. 

lijiFERENOBS. — XI. 27. — H. H. Henson, Oodly Union and 
Concord, p. 113. H. P. Liddon, Univeriity Sermons (2nd 
Series), p. 351. 

* By faith the walls of Jericho fell down, after they had been 
compassed about for seven days.'— Heb. xi. 30. 

‘ It is surely ve^ remarkable,* wrote Mr. Gladstone 
in his essay on Ingersoll, ‘ that, in the whole of this 
recital, the Apostle, “ whose feet were shod with the 
preparation of the Gospel of peace/* seems with a 
tender instinct to avoid anything like stress upon the 
exploits of warriors. Of the twelve persons having 
a share in the detailed expositions, David is the only 
wairior, and his chai*acter as a man of war is eclipsed 
by his greater attributes as a prophet, or declarer of 
the Divine counsels. It is yet more noteworthy that 
Joshua, who had so fair a fame, but who was only a 
waiTior, is never named in the chapter, and we are 
simply told that “by faith the walls of Jericho fell 
down, after they had been compassed about seven 
times *’. 


‘Up to his time, ^ says Newman, ‘ many instances as 
there were of the faith of saints, there is no instance 
recorded of the faith of a sinner. . . . Down to 
Joshua’s day, no instance appears but of the faith of 
saints, but in the next verse, and in Joshua’s history, 
we have a different specimen.’ 

* The time will fail me if I tell of Gideon.'— H bb. xl ye. 
Such men are raised to station and comiriand, 
When Providence means mercy to a land, 

He speaks, and they appear ; to Him they owe 
Skill to direct, and strength to strike the blow, 

To manage with address, to seize with power 
The crisis of a dark decisive hour. 

So Gideon earned a victory not his own. 
Subserviency his praise, and that alone. 

— CowpER, Table Talk (366 f.). 
References. — XI. 28. — A. S. Peake, The Heroes and Martyrs 
of Faith, p. 143. Expositor (7 th Series), vol. v. p. 348. XL 
30. — H. P. Liddou, University Sermons (2nd Series), p. 222. 
XI. 31. — Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. iii. No. 119, and vol. xvili. 
No. 1061. A. Martin, Winning the Sold, p. 47. Expositor 
(5th Series), vol. vii. p. 98 ; ibid, (6th Series), voL iii. p. 419. 

* Of David and Samuel and the prophets.'— H kb. xi. 3a. 

‘ It is not a little remarkable,* says Mr. Gladstone in 
the fifth chapter of his Impregnable Rock of Holy 
Scripture, ‘that the enumeration by name of the 
great historic heroes of faith, in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, ends in the person of King David, with the 
first youth of the monarchy. The only later instances 
i^eferred to are the prophets, named as a class, who 
stood apart and alone, and were not as a rule leaders 
of the |:)eople, but rather witnesses in sackcloth 
against their iniquities. Taking the history from the 
Exodus to the exile as a whole, the latter end was 
worse than the beginning, the cup of iniquity was 
full ; it had been filled by a gradual process ; and 
one of the marks of that proce^ was a lowering of 
the method, in which the chosen people were 
governed ; it became more human and less Divine 
Rbfbrengbb. — XI. 32. — A. S. Peake, The Heroes and 
Martyrs of Faith, p. 152. XI. 32, 33. — Ibid, p. 161. 

FAlTH^S HEROIC DOING 

' And what shall I more say ? for the time would fail me to 
tell of Gideon and of Barak . . . and of the prophets,* etc. 
-Hkb. XI. 32-34. 

Compress it as much as he would the writer of the 
great history of the heroic deeds of faith felt that it 
was impossible to tell half the story. Time would 
fail even to run through the names of the Old Testa- 
ment saints, and show how faith shaped the lives of 
those great workers, and laid the foundation of their 
heroic exploits. 

I. The crowded canvas teaches that every life de- 
voted to God is an illustration of the power of faith. 
The writer who wishes to inculcate this lesson of 
faith is able to lay his hand on evc^ life ol the Old 
Testament which was acceptable to Grod, and to show 
that it was an illustration of that principle. TTiese 
are the names of men whose heroism senas a thrill of 
wdnder through every heart Each of the names 
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that he mentions lives for evermore, and names that 
he has not been able even to mention rise to one’s 
mind as the glorious passage rolls on. No tiiily ac- 
ceptable life but is an illustration of the might of 
faith. Into all the various walks of life which God’s 
pnjvidence calls us to tread we may bear the Spirit 
which will win us a place in the roll of faith’s heroes. 

II. The great deeds of faith include the loftiest 
achievements in every field. Set together heie they 
dazzle mind and heart All the great workers were 
men of faith ; all these great deeds, for which the 
annals of the world have no parallel, were trophies of 
faith’s mighty working. What realm of life is not 
lighted up by the heroic deeds of faith? The 
gi*andeur of these results overwhelm us. What light 
shines around the saddest and roughest roatl when we 
rememher what faith has done ! No trouble can 
overwhelm, no enemy can overthrow the life that has 
this foundation. Faith was strong for these great 
deeds because she had hold of the arm of God. She 
moved the arm that moved the world. Be strong in 
such thoughts for your life-struggle. — J. Teijtord, 
The PreaDier's Magazine, vol. v. p. 269. 

*The time would fail me to tell of . . . who through faith 
subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness . . . turned 
to flight the armies of aliens.’ -IIhb. xi. 32-34. 

There is a remarkable chapter in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, in which the writer unfolds to his country- 
men what is in fact a National Portrait Gallery, as 
he enumerates, one b y one, the heroes and saints of the 
Jewish history, and adds to his catalogue these in- 
spiring words : * And what shall I more say ? for the 
time uould fail me to tell of those . . . who through 
faith sulxlued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, ob- 
tained promises, stopped the mouths of lions, quenched 
the violence! of fire, escaped the edge of the swoitl, 
out of weakness were maa^ strohg, waxed valiant in 
fight, turned to flight the aniiies of the aliens And 
finally he draws this conclusion from his long retro- 
spect : * Wherefoi'e, seeing we are compassed about 
with so great a cloud of witnesses, let us lay aside 
every weight and the sin which doth so easily beset 
us, and let us run with patience the race that is set 
befoi*e us ’. How much of the philosophy of history 
is condensed into that single sentence I It is sugges- 
tive to us of the ethical purpose which should dominate 
all our historical teaching. To what end do we livc» 
in a country whose annals are enriched by the story 
of great talents, high endeavoum, and noble sacrifices, 
if we do not become more conscious of the possibilities 
of our own life, and more anxious to live worthily 
the inheritance which has come down to us? — Sir 
Joshua Frrc& Educational Aims and Methods^ 
p. *8. 

The Cranmer^ Hampdens, and Sidneys : the 
oounsellon of our Elizabeth, and the friends of our 
other neat deliverer, the third William — is it in vain 
that mecc have been our countrymen ? Are we not the 
heirs of their good deeds ? And what are noble deeds 
but noble truths realised ? As Pi otestants, as Eng- 
lishmen, as the inheritors of so ample an estate of 


might and right, an estate so strongly fenced, so richly 
planted, by the sinewy arms and dauntless hearts of 
our forefathers, we of all others have good cause to 
trust in the truth, yea, to follow its pillar of fire 
through the dai kness and the desert, even though its 
light should hu^ suffice to make us certain of its own 
presence. — C oleridge, The Friend (ix.). 

These old Jewish heroes did fill my whole heart 
and ouL I learnt from them lessons which I never 
wish to unlearn. Whatever else I saw about them, 
this I saw — that they were patriots, deliverers from 
the tyranny and injustice from which the child’s heart 
. . . instinctively, and, as I believe, by u Divine in- 
spiration, revolts. Moses leading his people out of 
Egypt, Gideon, Barak, and Samson slaying their op- 
pressoi*s ; David hiding in the mountains from the 
tyrant, with his little band of those who had fled from 
the oppression of an aristocracy of Nabals ; John exe- 
cuting God’s vengeance on the kings — they were my 
heroes, my models ; they mixed themselves up with 
the dim legends about the Reformation martyrs, 
Cromwell and Hampden, Sidney and Monmouth, 
which I had heard at my mother^s knee. Not that 
the perennial oppression of the masses, in all ages and 
countries, had yet iisen on me as an awful, tortiuing, 
fixed idea. I fancied, poor fool ! that tyranny was the 
exception, not the rule. But it was the mere sense of 
absti'act pity and justice which was delighted in m& 
I thought that these were old fairy Wes, such as 
never need be realised again. I learnt otherwise in 
after years. I have often wondered since why all 
cannot read the same lesson as I did in those old 
Hebrew Scriptures — that they, of all books in the 
world, have been wrested into . . . proofe of the Divine 
right of kings, the eternal necessity of slavery I — 
Chaeles Kingsley, Alton Locke (ch. l). 

Im his speech at the London banquet to Lloyd Gar- 
rison, 29th June, 1867, John Bright told of an ai ticle 
by Harriet Martineau upon ‘The Martyi* Age of the 
united States,’ in which the great names connected 
with the abolitionist cause were chronicled, and then 
added : ‘ When I read that article and the description 
of those men and women there given, I was fed, I 
know not how, to think of a very striking passage 
which I am sure must be familiar to most hero, be- 
cause it is to be found in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
After the writer of that Epistle has described the 
great men and fathers of the nation, he says : “ Time 
would fail me to tell of Gideon and of Barak . . . and 
of the prophets , . . who turned to flight the armies 
of the aliens I ask if this mnd passage of the in- 
spired writer may not be applied to that heroic band 
who have tnade America the perpetual home of free- 
dom?’ 

The man who accepts a crown may he more noble 
than he who lays one down and retires to the desert 
Of the worthies who do things by faith, some are sawn 
asunder, and some subdue kingdoms. The look of 
the thing is nothing. — George Macdonald, in The 
Marquis of Lossie (ch. xui.) . 
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THE GRAPES OF GOD 
* Who through faith obtained promises.’— H bb. xi. 33. 

There are three religious ideas, the connection of 
which with one another I will try to set forth : Pro- 
mises, Faith, Prayer. 

I. Promises. — What are the promises? Those of 
you who are diligent readers of the Bible do not need 
to be told that a large proportion of God's Word 
consists of promises. All who can discern the in- 
spiration of the Scriptures at all would allow that 
nowhere is Divinity more visible and unmistakable 
than in these passages. The very mind of God, the 
very heart of the Most High comes out in these pro- 
mises, and it is not only by this that their Divinity 
can be recognised, but also by their humanity. In 
reading a book on the teaching of Jesus, I recently 
came across this remark : ‘ If Grodly people keep books 
of promises, why do they not also keep books of com- 
mandments, especially the commandments of Jesus?' 
I venture to say that if you want the commandments 
to be well attended to, the best thing you can do is 
to attend well to the promises. If the promises of 
religion have free course and are glorified, there is 
little fear but the commandments will get their 
chance likewise. 

II. Faith. — Faith is the second idea to connect 
in your minds with the promises. Faith is that in 
man which corresponds to promises in God. It is 
the human hand which grasps the promises as they 
hang down from on high, or rather, if I might say so, 
the mouth of the infant exactly fashioned so as to 
fit to the founta^ins of Divine nourishment These 
promises are so nuhierous as to be practically innumer- 
able, and if your faith is going on from one to another, 
exploring its depths and its sweetness, you have 
practically before you an endless progress, in which 
your faith will be as happy visiting promise after 
promise as a bee on a summer's day is in visiting 
nower after flower. I can imagine a thoughtful 
hearer saying : * But is that not substituting a book 
for a person ? Is not Christ the object of |aith ? 
It is to Christ and not to books we are to cling.' 
Most true ; I would preach that with all my heart if 
it were necessary, and yet it is in the texts that 
(’hrist presents Himself to our faith. 

III. Prayer. — Prayer is just faith in action. If 
any of you have difficulties about exercising your 
faith, as I know many Christians have, you cannot 
do tjietter than turn vour effort into prayer; that 
will do admirably. Just as our prayer lives and 
moves as it atteuihes itself to the promises, so our 
prayers receive a new life when we attach them to 
the promises, and you cannot have a better definition 
of prayer than the pleading of the promises. — J. 
8 talicj:k, Christian World Fulpit, vol. ucxiv. p, 9. 

’ Stopped the mouths of liona’^Hss. xl 35. 

Gkeard Roussel, the learned but timid Canon of 
Meaux, who was the friend of Bishop Bri^onhet and 
Maigaiet of Angouleme, left Meaux for Stoasbourg 
in 1625. He was too cautious to join with men like 


Farel, Zwingli, and (Ecolampadiua To the last of 
these three reformers he wrote, after reciting the list 
of his opponents — the bishops, the doctors, the uni- 
vei’sities, the populace, the Parlement — Qv/id faciet 
homuncio adversus tot leones t * What shall a little 
man do against so many lions ? ' Prof. Baird, in quot- 
ing this letter, remarks : ‘ A reference to the book of 
Daniel might have enabled the Canon of Meaux to 
answer his o\^n question '. 

R12FBRHNOES. — XI. 33 . — Spurgeon, Sermoru^ vol. vUi. No. 
436. J. G. Rogers, ChrUtian World Pulpily vol. liv. p. 312 . 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 361 . 

HEROES AND MARTYRS 

Hkb. XI. 33, 34. 

From the pei^sons whom he has just mentioned, the 
Judges, David, Samuel and the Prophets, the author 
passes to their achievements, not confining himself 
to those whom he has mentioned, but embracing in 
his view the dazzling triumphs and the still moi'e 
wonderful endurance exhibited by the hei’oes and 
martyrs of faith down the history of Israel till the 
time of the Maccabees. He had no pinched or con- 
tracted view of faith ; he includes in the range of it 
some things that we with our more secular habit of 
thought might be tempted to exclude. 

I. First, there were the great military exploits of 
Israel’s leaders. Moi*e than once he touches on this 
aspect of Hebrew history — * subdued kingdoms,* 

‘ waxed mighty in war,' ‘ turned to flight armies of 
aliens '. All of these sanctify the calling of the soldier 
as exhibiting faith, in a way which corresponds to 
the Old Testament rather than to the New Testa- 
ment ideal. 

Yet with all the imperfection which to ourselves 
seems to cling about this ideal, we ought not to 
blame the writer for ‘reversion to a lower type. It 
would show a lack of historical imagination to expect 
Old Testament characteix to conform to a New 
Testament standard as yet unrevealed. All we can 
expect is that they should place their life under the 
sanction of religion ; and, since war was to them paii 
of the natural order of thinf^, it provided a 
field in which their faith flight be exercised. Wi 
may, of course, feel that there is a difference betweer 
wars of conquest and wars in self-defence. But tb« 
Hebrews thought that religion justified their con 
quest of Canaan, and David no doubt imagined that 
his wars of aggrandisement raised the prestige of 
Israel's God. But we turn with more sympathy to 
the efforts made by Israel to shake off tne Philistine 
yoke, or to the splendid and thrilling story of the 
Maccabean struggle to save the natipnal religion 
from extinction. 

II. We are on ^und more congenial to ouiee}ves in 
the phrase ' obtained promises For here, altbou^ 
military triumphs may be partly in mind, toe thought 
is by no means limited to these. It is not simply' 
that they received ^omises, but that they obtained 
their fulfilment The making of the promise may 
be entirely independent in the first instance of thir 
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recipient's faith. It is Grod who takes the initiative 
in graciously setting before His servants some allur- 
ing prospect But promises are naturally not uncon- 
ditional, they imply believing response on the part of 
the recipient, and therefore if the promise is to be 
realised faith is necessary for its attainment There 
is a sentence in Genesis with reference to the faith of 
Abiuham which has left its mai*k deep upon the New 
Testament: ^Abraham believed Gt)d, and it was 
counted to him for righteousness’. It is true, of 
course, that lack of faith does not always cancel the 
fulfilment of the promise itself. The New Testament 
assures us that our lack of faith does not make void 
the faithfulness of Grod. 

IIL From the gi*eat conquests of faith tbe author 
p^ses to its even nobler triumphs of endurance. 
Ther^ is far less heroism displayed in exploits of 
daring valour. Here the flush of excitement, the 
conviction of success, the consciousness of admiring 
spectators, nerve the courage for a loftier flight. 
But in the experience of persecution the romantic 
and exhilarating supports of heroism are withdrawn. 
The hero can no longer feel the intoxication of con- 
flict or ‘ drink delight of battle with his peers *. He 
has first to wait, and then to endure. And the 
torture of suspense is itself enough to make the 
strong quail in the agony of apprehension, especially 
when it is long drawn out, when everything is un- 
certain — the time, the manner, the intensity of the 
torment, when the mind has no fixed point of con- 
templation on which to rest It is then that the 
battle may be almost lost before it is even joined. 
The tormentor well knows the horrom of suspense, 
and carefully calculates to break his victim's spirit 
before ever his body is brought into the tortui’e- 
chamber. And when suspense and fearful appre- 
hension have done their worst, when the cpurage is 
sapped and the imagination has played fi'eely on the 
ghastly future, then physical torture is enlisted to 
complete the fiendish work which imagination has 
begun. Through it all the victim is quite helpless 
and pc^ive ; he can do nothing, he can only suffer. 

In our own soft and sentimental age, an age of vivid 
imagination, of nerves, anaesthetics, and cowardly 
shrinking from physical pain, the stories of the tor- 
ture-chamber touch us with amazement if we are 
able to enter with sympathy into all the cruel misery 
they involved. We cannot help the reflection, if the 
old time of persecution were to come back, though 
in the more terrible form which the ingenuity of 
modem science on the one hand and the profounder 
knowledge of the human body on the other would 
make possible, how would the Churches of the present 
day meet the* crisis? It can hardly be doubted that 
the fii*8t effect would be to sift the Churches to a 
faithful remnant, though it is not to be questioned 
that reserves of courage would be found in some 
where we should least expect it But we should 
have at least this assurance, that the power of faith 
in which they triumphed would remain our chief 
hope; the firm hold on spiritual realities would be 


our surest safeguard against defeat of the spirit on 
the physical battle-field. — A. S. Pkakk, The Heroe$ 
and Martyrs of Faith, p. 186. 

RxPBRHNoui. — XI. 34. — Spurgeon, Ssrmom^ voL zii New 
397, and vol. xxzviL No. 2209. 

MARTYRDOM 

* Thej were atoned, they were sawn asunder, were te m pted, 

were slain wim the sword.’ — H eb. xi. 37 . 

Thx suffering of martyrdom was in some respects 
peculiar. It Was a death, cruel in itself, publicly 
inflicted : and heightened by the fierce exultation of 
a malevolent populace. When we are in pain, we can 
lie in peace by ourselves. We receive the sympathy 
and kind services of those about us ; and if we like 
it, we can retire altogether from the sight of others, 
and suffer without a witness to intereupt us. But 
the sufferings of martyrdom were for the most part 
public, attended with every circumstance of ignominy 
and popular triumph, as well as with toiture. 
Criminals indeed are put to death without kindly 
thoughts from bystanders ; still, for the most part, 
even criminals receive commiseration and a sort of 
respect. But the early Chinstians had to endure 

* the shame ’ after their Master's pattern. They had 
to die in the midst of enemies who reviled them, and 
in mockery, bid them (as in Christ's case) come down 
from the cross. They were supported on no easy 
couch, soothed by no attentive friends ; and consider- 
ing how much the depressing power of pain depends 
on the im 8 ^ 2 ;ination, this circumstance alone at once 
separates their sufferings widely fi*om all instances of 
pain in disease. The unseen God alone was their 
Comforter, and this invests the scene of their suffer- 
ing with supernatural majesty, and awes us when we 
think of them. ‘Yea, though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil ; 
for Thou art with ms.' A martyrdom is a season 
of God’s especial power in the eye of faith, as great 
as if a miracle were visibly wrought It is a fellow- 
ship of Christ's sufferings, a commemoration of His 
death, a representation filling up in figure, ‘that 
which is behind of His aflBictiohs, lor his Body's sake, 
which is the Church '. And thus, being an august 
solemnity in. itself, and a kind of sacrament, a bap- 
tism of blood, it worthily finishes that long searching 
trial which I have already described as being its usual 
forerunner in primitive times. — J. H. Newman. 

Rbfrrekcbs.—- XI. 37 .— Spurgeon, Semums, vol. xxvL No. 
1328, Expositor (Qth Series), vol. x. p. IIB. 

•They were stoned, they were sawn asunder . . . they 
wandered in deserts and in mountains and in dens and 
caves of the earth,’— Hkb xi. 37 , 38 . 

Desckibing, in Under the Syrian Sun (vol. il jpp. 857 
f), the mai-tyrs of Babisra in Persia, Mr. A. C. Inch- 
bold observes that ‘ the Bdb proclaimed the new faith, 
of which he openly avowed himself the Divine mouth- 

f )iece, during six years of persecutipn conducted on 
ines of a drastic, unparalleled severity. "Among his 
immediate apostles and general adherents were 
counted many intellectual men of good position, and 
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holding enlightened views. These j^ople were hunted 
down like wild beasts, put to death by the most 
horrible tortuie that iiie ingenuity of nendish man 
could devise. Like the Christian martyrs of old, “ they 
weie stoned, they were sawn.asunder, were slain with 
the sword ; they wandered about in sheepskins and 
goatskins ; being destitute, afflicted, tormented ; they 
wandered in deserts and in mountains and in dens and 
caves of the eai*th 

It is for the suppression of freedom that tortures 
have always been expressly used. For freedom of life 
and mind men and women have suffered more than 
for the filthiest crimes. ‘They wei-e tortured,* says 
the old writer, ‘not accepting deliverance. Othei-s 
had trial of cruel mockings and scourgings ; they were 
stoned, they were sawn asunder, were tempted, were 
slain with the sword ; they wandered about in sheep- 
skins and goatskins, being destitute, afflicted, tor- 
mented.* And having i*eached that point, unable 
to restrain his €ulmiration any longer, he throw.s in 
the words — ‘ of whom the world was not wor thy *. 
It was the same cause of freedom and the same heroic 
mind that filled the torture chambers of Europe from 
Domitian down to Bomba. Always the worst suffer- 
ing has been reserved for liberty. — From The Nation, 
(4th May, 1907), p. 376. 

Rbperences. — XI. 38. — J. G. Rogers, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. liv. p. 328. H. M. Butler, Harrow School Ser- 

" mans, p. 411. 

MAN PERFECTED THROUGH SUFFERING 
* And these all, having obtained a good report through faith 
(having had witness borne to them, K.V.) received not 
the promise, God having provided some better thing for us, 
that they without us should not be made perfect’ — H kb.^ 
XI. 39, 40. 

L Thk words teach that the fundamental gifts of the 
religious life can be received by the individual in iso- 
\ lation and obscurity. We may be ready to ask the 
question. Was it not hard that these early belie vei-s, 
who had so nobly satisfied God’s demand upon their 
faith, should be shut out from their full and final 
blessedness for ages ? Let it suffice to reply that they 
received, without a single exception, compensations 
that in the meantime more than fill d up the measure 
of their desires. (1) Their compamtive ignorance 
and detachment did not bar them from the possession 
of this precious rudimentary grace, (2) In the 
absence of the fully accomplished promise, a witness 
of some sort was vital to their sustained fidelity. 
The God who had called them to His service could 
not well leave them destitute of it. (3) And then 
God could not leave an unnecessaiy burden on the 
conscience of His people. 

IL The crowning gifts of the religious life can only 
be received in common with the completed Church of 
the elect ‘ That the^ without os should not be made 
perfect.* (1) The life of nature is social, and its 
different parts are perfected together. God seems 
to delight ill the magnificence of aggregate effects. 
And is it not so also in the spiritual world? Not 
till the golden chime is heard that proclaims the ap- 


proach of God s ripe summei* will the life of all the 
separate ages receive its highest glory and develop- 
ment. The highei’ you ascend in the scale of life, the 
nioie pronounc^ is this principle of interdependence. 
(2) With the setting up of the New Dispensation 
some new effusion of Tight and knowledge and spirit- 
ual victory has come to the Old Testament saints in 
the region of the unseen. Progress is not the mon- 
o|K)ly of those who are in the flesh. Christ’s media- 
torial sacrifice was for patriarchs, prophets, and 
righteous men of old, and it has brought them abreast 
of us in privilege and insight and power. (8) Be- 
sides the richer effusion of joy that came to the 
first generation of God’s servants through the work 
of God’s Incarnate Son, their joy is further perfected 
with the progressive perfecting of human history. 
(4) *rhe text suggests that there is a larger fulfil- 
ment of the Covenant in the last great day, for which 
the spirits of the Old and the New Dispensation must 
alike wait. The noble army of martyrs can only be 
fully crowned when the last pale recruit to their 
numbers shall have come in. (6) The fact that God 
should have determined to perfect the men of all ages 
together shows how much He thinks of those great 
principles of mutual association and fellowship which 
we sometimes esteem so little. He shows honour to 
those lowly disciples and followers of His Son whom 
we do not sufficiently honour. (6) God seems to he 
teaching us in this way the humility which can lie 
best learned and exercised through fellowship. It is 
a check to our pride to be reminded that we can only 
be crowned in common with the rest. (7) And then 
by perfecting His servants together God H^ems to 
remind us of the graciousness and beauty of patience. 
Disembodied saints of the olden time are waiting for 
us, and we shall have to wait for them. (8) And 
then God has ordained that the perfecting of our 
destinies shall be in common, because He wishes to 
set forth His ^race and power upon a scale of incom- 
arable magnificence. The canvas on which God’s 
and is to work its consummate miracle must be 
stretched ±0 its utmost dimensions. 

Refehbnobs. — XI. 39, 40. — Bishop Boyd-Carpenter, Chris* 
tia/n World Pulpit, vol. Ivi. p. 40, and vol. lix. p. 17. John 
Thomas, ibid, vol. Iviii. p. 120. Expositor (5th Series), vol. 
vi. p. IW. XI. 40. — J. R. Bailey, Christian World Pulpit^ 
vol. zlviil. p. 164. 

A BESETTING SIN 

(A Lenten Sermon) 

* The sin which doth so easily beset os.’— Has. xii. 1 . 

Sin is a very difficult thing to define ; it is so cbm- 

{ }lex, so subtle. The Greek word — which we trans- 
ate for ‘ sin ' — means ‘ missing the mark ’. What 
a true name that is for any sin which any of us 
commit ! How sure it is, sooner or later, to * hiiss the 
mark * for which we meant it We do it with the idea 
that in some way or other it will give us pleasure. 
But does any sin, in the long run, give pleasure ? 

Sins arj very various, and of an infinite number of 
degrees. 
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!• But there is One Sin that is Predominant, it 

rules and characterises the whole man. It would be 
difficult to say how that particular sin bejj'an, and 
how it has attained its great power. No doubt it 
has a good deal to do with our physical temperament, 
even with our bodily state, our outward circumstances. 
And if you would trace its rise and its early course, 
ou mast go back to your early days. Since then, it 
as almost daily grown through a daily indulgence, 
if not in the act, the thought. And so it is that 
now — whether others know it or not, you know and 
(rod knows — that this sin has attained a very strong 
hold upon you. It meets you everywhere ; every- 
thing seems to play into it ; and though you have 
often fought against it, and often prayed about it, 
and been determined and in earnest to conquer it, 
still it is dominant:, it meets you everywhere. It is 
your heaetting si/ri ! 

II. Satan’s Mode of Warfare with us Is to Con- 
centrate his Attack on one Spot in our character. 
He finds a weak point, and he plays upon it. Hence 
first, perhaps, by natural consequences, and afterwards 
by Satan taking advantage, the weak point turns 
into a positive sin. The sin recurs at inteiwals which 
become shorter and shorter, till it becomes ‘ the 
besetting sin * of our character. It grows stronger 
and stronger, until, as it ever must do, it turns into 
a habit ; and when that sin is once dominant, Satan 
will even leave us alone in other things. He will let 
us be ever so good, that thereby he may give us a false 
estimate of ourselves, and make us careless of the one 
point where he is carrying on his deep wiles to ruin 
us for ever. 

III. In Lent let each Ask Himself — * What is my 
besetting sin ? * and to deal with the question very 
practically. Not to be satisfied with an indefinite, 
vague answer. ‘ What is my besetting sin ? ^ Do 
you know what yov/r besetting sin is? If you do 
not, ask God to show it to you, for it is the office of 
the Holy Spirit to ‘convince of sin*. And if you 
have any friend or relation faithful enough, and wise 
enough, to help you, ask him to help you. It is a 
question, a solemn, religious matter to be dealt with 
befoie God, in your own room, in church, in your 
most sacred hours, with the gi’eat judgment day and 
etemity before you. Satan will try to confuse you, 
to complicate the question ; but do not be satisfied 
till you have an answer which approves itself to your 
own conscience, which tallies with facts, which you 
can bring confidently to God, confidently to Ooa, 

(а) When you know the occasions, and the op- 
portunities, and the persons, and the times, and the 
circumstances which have been specially dangerous 
to you in your past life, avoid them, if you can ; if 
you cannot, put on a double guard at those times 
and seasons. Make a greater effort when you come 
to those points, and i^ever venture into one of them 
before you put on jrour armour. Crush the first 
thought that may arise. 

(б) But do not be simply negative, A vacuum 
is a very dangerous thing. Occupy the place in vour 


heart where that sin was, with something, something 
very definite ; something that will interest you ; some- 
thing that will employ you ; something that will 
satisfy you ; something very great and very good. 
If the house is empty the enemy will come back 
sevenfold, and take his old place, and you will find 
yourself worse off than before ! Cultivate the oppo- 
site grace. Set about it in real earnestness, and be 
characterised by the virtues which you have hitherto 
faileo to jmssess. 

THE CHRISTIAN SOCIETY 
‘ Compassed about with so great a cloud of witnesses.’— H bb. 

XII. I. 

When St. Paul spoke of Christians as being all mem- 
bers one of another, and as therefore bound to the 
duties of brotherly help and consolation, he was ex- 
pressing a thought which lies at the very centre of 
Christianity. And I desire to draw your attention 
to this side of the revelatiu a which we have received 
in Christ, as to the conception of Christianity as a 
social system, in which no man dare live to himself, 
in which no man can live to himself even if he would. 

I. This conception of a mysterious bond uniting 
all men in one great fellowship is itself contained in 
the fact of the Incarnation. The brotherhood of 
all men is revealed in the Person of Him who calls 
all men His brethren. It may perhaps seem a trite 
thing to say, an obvious inference, hardly necessary 
to indicate to intelligent or Christian people. Nay, 
have we really learned the lesson yet ? has the world, 
has the Church, really accepted this inference, and 

f fiven it practical expression ? No ; we have not 
eamt yet the significance of the teaching of the In- 
carnation in relation to human society. 

II. And so it appears that the lesson is not alto- 
gether easy to apply. And God, who is always better 
to us than we are to ourselves, has not left us to 
work it out for ourselves. For when Christ revealed 
His truth to men. He did not leave it there for them 
to appropriate, here a fragment, there a fragment, as 
they oest could ; but He left behind a Society which 
was to be at once its keeper and its symbol The 
Church was to teach the truth ; more than that, it 
was itself the expi’ession of the great fundamental 
truth of the Incarnation, that all men are brethren 
in the sisht of God, for they all have but one Re- 
deemer who is the Brother of each 

III. The Church is, then, the Society through 
whose life we best realise at once our own relation to 
God and our own duties to our fellows. Let me sug- 
gest three lines of responsibility which we must face, 
if we be true to our inheritance. (1) VVe must face 
the social message of the Incarnation, which it is the 
Church's duty, our duty as members of the Church, 
to interpret to the world. (2) We must face tKe 
doctrinal message of the Incarnation in reference 
to our own intellectual attitude to our religion. We 
need to remind ourselves from time to time that, 
whatever side issues may be raised, the fact that God 
became man is the really important matter, the one 
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answer to the puzzles of life here, the one hope for 
a future of holiness and service hereafter. (8) We 
need to face the message of the Incarnation in relation 
to our own spiritual life in a more personal fashion 
still. Called to be saints; all of us are so called. 
Social, intellectual, spiritual responsibilities — with 
what encouragements shall we face them ? Let the 
Apastle answer, ‘ Compassed about with so great 
a cloud of witnesses ’ is our watchword. — J. H. Bek- 
NARt), Fia Domini : Sermons for Christian Sea- 
sons, p. 285. 

THE CLOUD OF WITNESSES 

Heb. xii. 1. 

We are compassed about with so great a cloud of 
witnesses — not mei-ely the faithful of long past ages, 
but the saints of God in every {period of the Church's 
history. 

I. How clearly it reminds us that goodness is 
possible, and is within the reach of all. You and I 
have a life to live, a race to run, which is beset with 
many difficulties, many tem])tations, many sorrows. 
It is not, it cannot be, easy. Hut when we remember 
that this life has l>een lived, this race l)een run, by 
countless others, who have not lived and run in vain, 
is there no encouragement for us to press forward 
with fresh zeal and hope ? They are God's true wit- 
ne^es ; they show us what He intended all men to be, 
and what by His all-prevailing grace we ouraelves 
may yet be. 

II. Their very {)resonce with us is a continual call 
to lift up our hearts, and not to allow ourselve.s to 
become wholly engrossed in the things of this world. 
We know what a real danger that is. John Bunyan 
has drawn the character for us in one of hisimmoital 
pictures — the man that co\jld look no way but down- 
wards, with a muck-rake in his hand, and, standing 
over his head, an angelic being with a celestial crown 
in his hand and proffering him that crown for thi^ 
muck-rake; ‘but the man did neither look up nor 
I’egard, but raked to himself the straws, the small 
sticks, and dust of the floor'. How ready we are to 
fall into the same error ! If nothing else will rouse us, 
may not the thought of our unseen witnesses do so ? 
They supply us with the standard, not of earth, but 
of heaven, by which all our actions should be measured. 

III. Be assured of their never-failing sympathy and 
love. We believe— do we not ? — that our dead are 
now with Christ, and therefore that they are entering 
ever more fully into His mind and spirit. But if so, 
and if, as we are taught, Christ can still be ‘ touched 
with the feeling of our infiimities * (Heb. iv. 15), 
and is still pleading for us with an all-prevailing 
intercession before God (compare Heb. vii. 26), what 
more certain than that His f>eople are engaged in the 
same great ministry of love ? They have not, they 
cannot have, forgotten us. 

IV. We rise up thiough His people to our Lord 
Himself; we look beyond them to Him who is ‘the 
author anil finisher of our laith '. One of the grand- 
est of old Greek myths tells us how on s&ted days 


human souls follow in the train of the 'gods, and, 
rising above the world, gaze on the eternal and the 
absolute. It is only by strenuous effort that they 
can gain for a brief space this vision, and then they 
fail to eai*th again, and their life on earth con*esponu8 
with the range and clearness of the heavenly impres- 
sions they i*etain. ‘ For us,' says Bishop Westcott 
who recalls the story, * the revelation or Christ has 
made this di'eam a truth.' — G. Miluoan, The Divine 
Artist, p. 97. 

* We are compassed about with so great a doad of witnesses** 
— Hbb. xii. I. 

'Consider,' says Ruskin in the third volume of 
Modern Painters (ch. rv.), ‘ what are the legitimate 
uses of the imagination, that is to say, of the power 
of perceiving, or conceiving with the mind, things 
which cannot be peiceivea by the senses. Its fii-st 
and noblest use is, to enable us to bring sensibly to 
our sight the things which are i-ecorded as belonging 
to our future state, or as invisibly surrounding us in 
this. It is given us, that we may imagine the cloud 
of witnesses in heaven and eailh, and see, as if they 
were now present, the souls of the righteous waiting 
for us ; that we may conceive the great army of the 
inhabitants of heaven, and discover among those 
whom we most desiie to be with for ever.' 

Lot us therefoi*e turn our youthful imaginations into 
great picture-galleries and Walhallas of the heroic 
souls of all times and all places ; and we shall be 
incited to follow after good, and be ashamed to com- 
mit any sort of baseness in the direct view of such ‘a 
cloud of witnesses'. Would you know what faith 
means, leave Calvinists and Arminians to split straws 
about points of doctrine ; but do you read and digest 
that splendid eleventh chapter of the Hebrews, and 
you will escape for ever from the netted snares of 
theological logomachy. — P rof. Blackie, in Self-Cul- 
ture, p. 82. 

The blessing is ours of their love for great and noble 
things. We may not all be gifted with the divinest 
fires of their nobler insight ana wider imagination, but 
we may learn to live as they did, and to seek a deeper 
grEisp of life, a more generous sympathy. Over- 
whelmed we may be with self-tortures, and wants, and 
remorses, sway^ by many winds, sometimes utterly 
indifferent from very weariness, but we may still 
return thanks for the steadfast power of the noble 
dead. It reigns unmoved through the raving of the 
storm ; it speaks of a bond beyond de ith and beyond 
life. — M iss Thaocbeay, in Old Kensington, 

* The ain which doth ao eaafij beaet ua.*— Heb. xii. x. 
‘My heart,' says Augustine {Confessions, ch. l of 
book seven), ‘cried out vehemently a^nst all my 
phantasms, and with this one blow I tned to beat on 
from my mind's eye the unclean troop which buzz^ 
ai’ound it. And lo, being scarcely driven away, in 
the twinkling of an eye they again gathered thick 
around me, flew against my face, and ^clouded it* 
Rbfbbbnobs. — X ll. 1. — J. Parker, Tk$ Qmpd sf Jsms 
ChrxtA, p. 117. Bishop Qore, OKritSiam WorU voL 
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xliz. p. 326. Christimity in Daily Conduct^ p. 309. Marcus 
Dods^ Christian World PulpUy vol. xlv. p. 166. J. W. 
Houchin, The Vision of Ood, p. 92. E. E. Jenkins, Christian 
World PiUpit, vol. lii. p. 92. J. Watson, ScoUM Review, 
vol. iii. p. 331. B. J. Snoll, Ghrietia/n World Pulpit, vol. 
xlviii. p. 1. R, F. Horton, iftid. p. 193. Archbishop Temple, 
ibid. vol. liii. p. 321. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture — Hebrews, p. 177; ibid, p. 186. 

MANY MANSIONS 

(For All Saints' Day) 

* Therefore let us also, seeing we are compassed about with 

so great a cloud of witnessei^ lay aside every weight, and 
the sin which doth closely cling to us, and let us run with 
patience the race that is set before us, looking unto Jesus, 
the author and perfecter of our faith.’— H bb. xii. i, 2 (R.V.). 

* In My Father 8 house are many mansions ... I go to pre- 

pare a place for you.’— John xiv. 2. 

Lord Bkaconsfield, in his ‘ Venetia,* describes the 
Hged tutor of the son and heir of a noble house as 
leading his pupil into the picture gallery of the castle. 
As he pointed out one portrait S’ter another he re- 
minds the youth that no single one of his ancestors 
had brought dishonour to the family name. He did 
this in order to stimulate and encourage him to walk 
in the steps of those who had gone before. The 
author of this Epistle, writing to Hebrew Christians 
tempted to apostatise from the faith, leads them to 
the portrait gallery of the heroes of faith. He com- 
pares them in number to the ' cloud * of spectators at 
the Isthmian games, looking down on the arena and 
watching with keenest interest the runners in a race. 
Bishop Lightfoot has told us that the Greek word 
for ‘ witnesses * is never used simply of spectators. 
Here they are those who bear testimony to a certain 
ti'uth. They are not the Light, but they reflect the 
Light. ‘Jesus Christ is to me,' said Tennyson one 
day, ‘as is the sun to yonder flower.' ‘ So must it be 
to us,’ said Canon Ainger, who authenticates the 
story, ‘ for power comes from the source, not from the 
colour, beauty, charm of the reflection.' ‘ And the 
Light was the life of men.' 

1. Condition of the Glorified Saints. — ‘In My 
Father's house are many mansions ; ... I go to pre- 
pare a place for you.' Christ, in these words, is clearly 
speaking of the intermediate state. ‘ My Father^s 
house ' was the name which He gave to the Temple. 
He draws an analogy between the eaii;hly and the 
heavenly sanctuary. The Temph* had ‘ many man- 
sions,' which were used for a threefold purpose. 

(а) I need not say that the Temple was a place 
of worship. St John, in the Apocalypse, speaks 
especially of this aspect of heaven. On the oack- 
ground of the Temple services he depicts the joyous 
praises of the glorined saints. In the Benedicite we 
chant : ‘ O ye spirits and souls of the righteous, bless 
ye the Lora: praise Him and magnify Him for ever'. 

(б) Just as the Mosque of St Sophia, in Constanti- 
nople, is not only a place of worship, but also a 
Mohammedan college, so the Temple was a great 
school of instruction. In its ‘ mansions,’ its chambera 
and corridors, were the celebrated schools of Simeon 
and Hillel, and other Doctors of the Law. It was 


in the Temple that St Paul sat at the feet of 
Gamaliel. It was in one of the ‘ mansions ' of the 
Temple courts Joseph and Mary found the boy Jesus 
‘in the midst of the doctors, both hearing and asking 
them questions'. The dying Moses exclaimed, ‘All 
the saints are in Thy hands, and they sat down at 
Thy feet’ — the Eastern attitude of the scholar — 
‘ every one shall receive of Thy words '. The mightiest 
intellects have sat at the feet of Christ the Teacher, 
but the genius of a Pascal, the logic of a Butler, the 
splendid scholarship of a Lightfoot, or the spiritual 
insight of a Liddon have never learned on earth the 
truth of Grod as it is learned by the saints who are 
sitting at the feet of Jesus in the heavenly school. 

(c) The Temple, like the Vatican, which with iU 
many chambers is the dwelling of the Pontifical house- 
hold, was the home of a priesthood. When a priest 
left his Levitical city, in the order of his course, and 
entered the gates of Jerusalem, he had not, like a 
stranger, to seek for lodgings. His ‘ mansion ' or 
chaml)er was prepared for him within the precincts 
of the I'emple. Our Lord specially refera to this fact. 
I ask you to notice that Christ used a technical term 
for ‘ mansion '. What the bungalow or rest-house is 
in India to-day the raone (the word used by Christ) 
was on the great roads ot the Greek Empire — a place 
of rest and refre.shment for the piissing traveller. On 
the Homan loads these bungalows were called man- 
siones, and hence through the Latin Vulgate the word 
‘ mansion ' is found in our English version. Our 
Lord, by the use of this term, distinctly taught that 
the ‘ intermediate state ' is not the final goal of human 
existence. The word mone implies both rest and 
progress. The saints in heaven are a stage nearer the 
final home, where in glorified bodies they shall stand 
in the presence of Him who is ‘ the ResuiTection and 
the Life We cannot understand a disembodied spirit, 
and hence the universal instinct, when we think of 
reunion with loved ones whom we have lost, is to think 
of reunion in a resurrection state. The words of an 
old Scotch song often pass through my own mind, 
especially at this season of the Church's year: — 

Sweet the laverock’s note and laug 

Lilting wildly up the glen : 

Will ye no’ come back again ? 

Will ye no’ come back again ? 

Better loved ye canna be. 

Will ye no’ come back again ? 

We cannot bring our loved ones back again, but 
God can and will. 

II. An Argument from Nature. — I must at once 
call your attention to a simple argument from nature 
founded on the words, ‘I go to prepare a place for 
you'. Everywhere in the natural world wp see a 
wondeiful adaptation, even in the lowest forms of 
organic life, to their surroundings. When a little 
bird breaks its shell, its skin is one of the tenderest 
thihgs in nature. The quill feathers of the parent 
bird, with which it flies, are hard, and woula hurt 
and bruise the wee fledgeling if they touched it. So 
beneath these feathers there are others which are very 
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soft — we call them down. They form a coverlet 
which comes between the hard feathers and the tender 
skin. ' Are ye not much better than they ?* I ask 
parents who have lost little ones, if Goo thus pro- 
vides for the little birds, can ypu doubt that in the 
nursery of heaven He will make the tenderest pro- 
vision for these undeveloped intelligences ? A Hugue- 
not officer, seeing Admiral Coligny lying sorely 
wounded on the battlefield of Moncontour, whispered 
in his ear, ‘ Yet, God is very gentle \ Bereaved par- 
ents, do not forget the gentleness of God. 

III. I must at once apply the chief thought which 
my first text suggests. The author of this Epistle 
bids us beware of the sin of unbelief, the entangling 
robe which most impedes our course. At this festivfiu 
of All Saints, with all its hallowed memories, we are 
reminded of our own mortality. This faith of which 
I speak is a simple trust in One who alone can give 
peace in a dying hour. Let us once more, in the 
study of the Word, and in the use of the Ordinances 
which our beloved Chuix:h so richly supplies, rekindle 
the flickering embers of our faith at the alt^ir-fires of 
heaven. — J. VV. Bardslky, Many Mansions, p. 11. 

ALL SAINTS’ DAY 

* Wherefore seeing we also are compassed about with so great 
a cloud of witnesses, let us lay aside every weight, and 
the sin which doth so easily beset us, and let us run with 
patience the race that is set before us, looking unto Jesus 
the Author and Finisher of our faith.’— H kb. xii. i, 2. 

‘ Seeing that we are compassed about * — whether we 
see it or not it is a truth. There are so many people 
who seen! to live quite unconscious of environment. 
And what is true of ordinary things is also true of 
the kingdom of God. Some Christians are so very 
unsympathetic to environment, and there are some 
whose eyes are open and they see Jesus at the right 
hand of God. It is like that beautiful Old Testament 
stoiy of Eli8ha’.s servant. 

But what are we compassed about with? The 
writer of this Epistle has before him the circus of 
Rome and the tiers, row upon row, filled with specta- 
tors. Those who strive, who are they? We can 
supply the answer ourselves. Who are the angels ? 
They are spectators^ they are observers. They take 
an interest in the contest, and their faces behold the 
face of our Father which is in heaven. And yet 
these are not the spectators St Paul alludes to. He 
does not say that we are compaased about with a great 
cloud — mark the word ‘cloud' — of spectators, ob- 
servers ; no, he says witnesses. And the word ‘ wit- 
ness ' means not a spectator, an observer, but one who 
testifies, a martyr. We might render it, ‘We are 
com()a&sed about with so great a cloud of martyrs'. 

* They are not cold, critical observers of the struggle ; 
no, they are those who themselves have struggled and 
fought, and run, and have won the victoi^. 

Now mark the word ‘ wherefore '. The eleventh 
chapter, which precedes this, is the great chapter of 
the saints of old, who waxed valiant in the fight, who 
were stoned, tempted, sawn asunder, and who confessed 
that they were only strangers and pilgrims who sought 


a better country, and that a heavenly, who were 
destitute, tormented, afflicted, of whom the world 
was not worthy, of whom it is said, ‘ Wherefore God 
is not ashamed to be called their God '. The martyrs 
are the saints, the Church triumphant, witnessing the 
Church militant. Now you can understand the ex- 
pi'ession, ‘ Wherefore seeing we are compassed about 
with so great a cloud of witnesses '. 

Then just let me follow the text out in the simplest 
way. VVhat are we to do ? 

I. First of all we are to ‘ lay aside every weight, 
and the sin that doth so easily beset us '. The word 
‘us' is not in the original. It does not mean sin 
within us at all. We are to lay aside every weight 
and the sin which is always at us. That is the first 
thing to do. We are not to give in to the circum- 
stances that are round about us, however evil they 
may be. I-ay them all aside, strip yourself of them, 
and run free. It is the circumstances that are round 
about us that would prevent us gaining the crown. 
Now the circumstances of sin round about us steal 
away our faith. Who is there here who does not 
know in running the race the difficult we have to 
maintain our faith clear to the end ? The saints and 
martyrs are there all round, and of them it is written, 
‘These all died in faith*. The coldness, the atmo- 
sphere round about us, the indifference in high places, 
tne criticism of the Word of God itself — lay them 
aside. You cannot run unless your faith is true. 

H. And then the second point is this — run with 

E atience the appointed course. There is where the 
appiness comes in. You yourself are placed on the 
course by God — it is all His choice. He made you, 
and He has made the conditions in which you have 
got to run. It is the appointed course. He has 
chosen the race for you. It is all His doing. Y ou 
were born at the moment He chose, and you die the 
moment He chooses. Your times are in His hands. 
You are His from the beginning to the end of the 
course, entirely His, whmiy His, completely His, 
wherever the circumstences of your life maj^ be. And 
is not that a help ? It is His course. His race, you 
are His runner. 

III. And, then, last of all, ‘Looking unto Jesus’. 
Keep your eye in the right direction. How strong 
here is the preposition I It is not looking unto ex- 
actly. There is a little word which in the Gi*eek 
means looking into Jesus, right into Him, not look- 
ing only at His words, His works, His miracles, and 
His beautiful Life ; something more than that, look- 
ing right into Him and reading His heart Whra 
Peter fell cursing and swearing in the hall of the 
Judgment Seat, Christ looked at him. Peter saw it 
How did Peter know that Christ was looking at him ? 
Because Peter was looking at Christ And when 
Christ looked at him and Peter looked at Christ 
Peter looked right into His Heart and went out and 
wept bitterly. That is an example of looking into 
the Saviour. 

Then comes the last beautiful expression of the 
text, ‘the Author and Finisher of our faith ’. Now, 
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is not that a complete text ? See how complete it is, 
coming after chapter xi. The Lord Jesus is the 
author of faith, and the end of faith, too. If we have 
faith in Jesus, He put it there. He is the Author of 
it It is His faith in us. He is the Author of your faith, 
and He is the Finisher of your faith. He Who has 
begun the good work in you will continue it unto the 
day of His coming, 

* Let us run . • . looking:* '--H bb. xii. x, 2. 

‘ SppiozA,' says Professor Royce in his Spirit of Modem 
Philosophy (pp. 64, 55), ‘ is not a man of action ; 
his heroism, such as it is, is the heroism of contempla- 
tion. . . . Unsweiwingly he turns from the world of 
finite hopes and joys ; patiently he renounces every 
sort of worldly comfort; even the virtue that he 
seeks is not the virtue of the active man. There is 
one good thing, and that is the Infinite ; there is one 
wisdom, and that is to know God ; thei*e is one sort 
of true love, and that is the submissive love of the 
saintly onlooker, who in the solitude of reflection sees, 
everywhere an all-pervading law, an all-conquering 
truth, a supreme and irresistible perfection.' 

Rbferbnobs. — XII. 1, 2. — M«ircus Dods, Christ and Man, 
p. 61. R. W. Church, Village Sermons (2nd Series), p. 346. 
R, Glover, Christia/n fVorld Puljyit, vol. lix. p. 211. G. A. 
Bennetts, Preachers Magazine, vol. xvii. p. 398. C. Gutch, 
Sermons, p. 280. J. C. M. Bellew, Sermons, vol. i. p. 197. 
F. D. Maurice, Sermons^ vol. i. p. 63. Spurgeon, Sermons, 
Tol. xxxiv. No. 2037. A. B. Davidson, ^Vaiting upon God, p. 
306. Church Family Newspaper, vol. xv. p. 960. XII. 1-29. 
— Ewpositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 194. 

AUTHOR AND FINISHER 
*The Author and Finisher of our faith.’ — H bb. xii. 2. 

Lte the Apostle, an eloquent man and mighty in 
the Scriptures, read the Old Testament to us. We 
do not want a new Bible, we want a new reader. 
Who has this gift of vocal light and heart music who 
will read to us the Old Testament ? That man is the 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, which is the 
sublimest commentary on the Pentateuch ever written, 
the only true commentary on the Pentateuch. A 
man of such piercing insight and such long intellec- 
tual foresight, with such a gift of music, he comes 
into the house without opening the door. That is 
always true pastoral visitation — to enter the sickroom 
without a noise, to approach without a creak. Will 
the Apostle read to us the Old Testament ? He will. 

‘ By faith Abel.^ I thought faith never occurred in 
the Old Testament Yes, faith occun’ed, but not the 
word. Yet some persons only know things by the 
woi*d. They only think a sermon is evangelical if it 
mentions the name of Jesus Christ five and twenty 
times ; that they call Gk>spel preaching. It may be ; 
it may not be. Oh, the fools that block our way to 
heaven ! * By faith Enoch ... By faith Noah . . . 
By faith Abraham ... By faith Rahab ... By 
faith Isaac . . . By faith Jacob . . . By faith Joseph 
... By faith Moses . . .* Why, it was all faith, 
and we were told that faith was not so much as 
mentioned in the Old Testament ; it now appears 


that there is nothing else mentioned. He that hath 
ears to hear, let him hear. 

I. No one man can hold all the faith. That is the 
lesson of the eleventh chapter of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. By a ceiiain aspect of faith Abel . . ; 
by a certain phase of faith Enoch . . . ; by a certain 
degree of faith Isaac . . . ; by another degree of 
faith Moses humbled the pride of Egypt, scorned its 

went away to sup with the people of God. 
Now let us read the text, and take out or it the word 
‘ our,' that word you so much prized, let it go ; it is 
not in the original language of the text, ‘The 
Author and Finisher of faith ' ; not ‘ our * faith, which 
is but an aspect of the true faith, and in so far as it 
is a true aspect of the true faith is justly referred to 
the miracle-working power of the Holy Ghost But 
the great text is Faith, not our faith, not 1 1 is faith, 
but all the faith you can gather together multiplied 
by infinity ; and Jesus is the Author and Finisher of 
faith — the new life, the life that refreshes itself in the 
life of God, the new mode of life. We have all read, 
speaking in the language of charity, the great work 
of Prof. Tyndall on Seat as a Mode of Motion. 
Who will write a kindred lx)ok i*elating to a higher 
science — faith a mode of motion, a mode of life, a 
mode of suffering, a mode of conquest ? As the great 
Doctor found motion in heat, so we find the soul's 
motion in faith. We are saved by faith ; faith is the 
gift of God. 

II. You must distinguish between faith and the 
quantity of faith. Faith may be a quality rather than 
a magnitude. ‘ Great is thy faith ’ may be an ex- 
pression which means, true and grand is the quality 
of thy faith. How much there is in quality ! and 
how foolish, viewed in this light, is the absurd doctrine 
that all men are equal even in the sight of God ! 
They are not. We are not equally whole men. Some 
man will touch me with his loving hand, and make a 
new creature of me in relation to passing circum- 
stances. Another man will look at me, and add ten 
years to my life, my age, and the bui-den of my misery. 

* Great is thy faith,’ therefore, may be a reference 
quite as much to quality as to magnitude. Do not 
let us contemn men for want of faith, for in some 
aspects and directions they may have more faith than 
we. I have envied some people the way in which 
they can can*y the burdens of life.' I cannot do so ; 

I go from Jerusalem to Jericho, and fall among 
temptations and assaults and hindrances, and I am 
left naked and half dead on the inhospitable roadside. 
But Jesus comes and recognises what is in me, knows 
me to be a man, a man saved, a man with the crimson 
upon him which flowed from one fount alone. We 
show our faith in different ways and in different 
degrees ; but it may be the i*eal saving faith after 
all. 

III. Suppose we say that the subject is light rather 
than faitn ; how then would the illustration run ? 
This little candle is not light, but a light ; I can see 
that. This dim oil-lamp is not light, it is a light ; 
this electric jet is not light, it is a light, an aspect of 
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light) a part-light, it belongs to the great family 
called light. But you must understand the distinc- 
tion and the difference between these. Now there is 
beyond airthese aspects and phases of light the true 
light itself, God*s light, not a twinkling star or a 
dying sun, but Light, the thing itself, the essential 
glory. That is the meaning of the text. By faith 
Abel, Enoch, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, and all 
the rest of the grand heroes did this and that con- 
quest; these were lights, each was a li^t, but God is 
Light, and all light comes from God. Do not mistake 
the little twinkling candle for light in the true sense 
of that term. It is just the same with yourself, and 
with Christians generally. I am but a little sparklet, 
hardly worthy to be called a sparklet ; if you want to 
see light see Jesus, listen to Him, what saith He ? ‘ I 
am the light of the world.* So we must make these 
broad and vital distinctions. Let each shine with his 
own lustre, let no lamp envy any other lamp, let no 
light depreciate any other light, let no preacher de- 
preciate any other preacher. All the preachei-s are 
necessary ; all the voices are not in the one voice ; all 
the gamuts run up into one ineffable music. — 
JosKPH Parker, City Temple Pulpit^ vol. iv, p. 146. 

LOOKING AND LOOKING OFF 

{For the New Year) 

* Looking un/bo Jesus.’ — Hkb. xii. 2. 

Life is not given to us all at once as a full cup, to be 
slowly drained as the years pa.s8, to become less 
palatable, less delightful, more flat, more weary. It 
is, on the contrary, given to us, and to all creation 
as it is needed, fresh fix)m the hand of God. And, 
fuither, it is not meant to be dully continuous or 
gradually to sink away. It is to be new every 
morning, with fresh starts, fresh enrichments, and 
fresh hopes. It is one of the blessings of a new year 
that the break compels us to think of this. We can- 
not help dreaming between the end and the beginning, 
between the shining and the shading. Perhaps at 
fiiat the thought of change, and loss, and disappoint- 
ment is what suggests itself most powerfully. We 
say to ourselves that the past has taught the unwisdom 
of expecting, of darting thought and hope into the 
unknown future. 

We keep our hold, and may make it faster on all 
that is really precious if we look up. We may run 
the race with patience, looking unto Jesus. The 
phrase in the original means not only looking but 
looking oft‘. We have to look away from many things 
that draw the eyes, and look up to the Aufiior and 
Finisher of our faith. So looking the cloud is lifted 
off our spirits, and we spring bacK to the old energy, 
and our youth is renewed like the eagle’s. 

I. This new year, however, it may find us, may^ if 
we will, leave us richer, wiser, stronger, and calmer. 
Over much that will happen to us we have no control 
But there is a great region which our own wills may 
possess and command, drive the winds as they list, 
if we seek more wisdom, it will be given to us. How 
few of us seek to press steadily towards a full posses- 
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sion of Christian truth ! Many of our chief teachers, 
in their desire to reach these outside, have gone to 
the very circumference of Christianity. No doubt 
they may be neaier thus to those whom they ai'e seek- 
ing to call. No doubt they do much, and very much, 
if they bring some of those who hear them even 
within the border. But why should they remain 
there as if thei*e were nothing to be found further 
within ? There is no truth of Christianity, however 
elementary, that does not show itself more mysterious, 
more beautiful, and more powerful in proportion as it 
is brooded over. There is no revelation that is not 
worth summering and wintering with. In order to 
know what we think we know, there must be con- 
centration. There must be the looking off from 
many things, from many studies, from many laboura, 
perhaps even from many Christian labours, before the 
final loveliness unveils itself. And besides, there are 
new truths in Christianity which we have not yet 
come to know, which we have perhaps regarded for 
years with doubt or suspicion, or even with dread, 
but which, mayhap, are to be the light and glory of 
our last years. To win possession of Christian truth 
there must be intellectual labour, though intellectual 
labour is not enough. The new discoveries about the 
Bible do not mean that we are to discai'dit, but that 
we are to study it more deeply and wisely until we 
undei*8tand, as we may now understand better, the 
true order and content of God’s gracious converse 
with His people. Only it is ever to be remembered 
that the intellect can only guide us fo spiritual truth. 
It is the Holy Ghost who must lead us into truth, 
lead us where the intellect leaves us, where human 
teachers cease to instruc t us, where all light fails but 
His. We may master the lover’s lexicon, but only 
love will teach us what love is, and sorrow what sorrow 
is, and death what death is. Even so, the Holy 
Ghost puts us in possession of the things of Christ by 
making them matter of our own experience. And 
the lessons we learn fix)m Him are lessons never to be 
unlearned. 

II. The new year may, if we will, bring with it a 
growth of strength. What are we to say about our 
moral progi'ess ? Do the wheat and the tares still twist 
and twine together in the geuden of our souls ? True, 
the wheat and the tares grow together unto the 
harvest. But it is the law of the life in Christ that 
as the wheat ripens, the tares gradually die out. Our 
business is to uproot them, to extirpate them, to 
make no treaty with them, to aim at no line of 
modified goodness, but to strive for perfection. We 
have learned to think soberly of what we can do, but 
looking off from our own weakness and up to Jesus 
we learn that we are not fighting alone. 

We must look off* from oursdves, cease that dis- 
eased introspection that so confuses and dims the 
Christian life. We must look away from the old 
desires that affrighted us, from the old matters on 
which we must speak to the Lord no more. We 
must cherish the great ambitions that are granted to 
all who seek, that may be found whatever our worldly 
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circumstances may be. We must look upward and 
forward to that future so much larger and greater 
than our past has been, that future in which we shall 
attain more than the heights of our dreams, that 
future in which aJl the sins, and sorrows, and struggles 
of mortality shall vanish like a thing of nought. 
‘ Oh, the winds of repentance, and reconciliation, and 
atonement that will blow from garden to garden of 
God in the tender twilights of His kingdom I ’ — W. 
Robsstson Nicoll, Sunday Evening^ p. 88. 

THE SHAME 

* Despising the shame.'— Hbb. xii. a. 

OuB Lord, going down into the chill passages that 
ended in the cross, and speaking with the full de- 
termination of eternal Jove, said : * If any man will 
come after Me, let Him deny himself, and take up 
his cross, and follow Me*. We know, in part, the 
meaning of His words. We know that it is not our 
business to seek crosses or to make them. The cross 
lies in our path, and our duty is to lift it The 
Christian has to deny self, and take up his cross 
cheerfully. * Dragged crosses ai*e very heavy, but 
carried crosses are very light* Crosses lifted bravely 
and in the strength of Christ can be carried, even 
although it is true that every day brings its cross, 
not the same cross necessarily, but a cross always that 
has to be borne with gentle firmness through evil 
report and through good report up to the very 
encL 

I. There are various ingredients in the cross. 
There is labour, there is pain, and there is shame. 
ITie cross of labour is the easiest to carry, if the 
labour is accomplished with some measure of recogni- 
don, of stimulus, of success. Many men need these. 
General Grant, writing of his great antagonist in the 
I^ivil War, said : * Lee was a good man, a fair com- 
aiander, who had everything in his favour. He was 
% man who needed sunshine/ He could go on 
*vith his task as long as he was treated like a demi- 
god. It is small merit to work so long as work is 
lelightful, so long as the air rings with plaudits. The 
jxercise of power is very dear to certain natures, 
and may be no part at all of the Christian burden. 
So in the kingdom of God men have to sow in 
teal’s, and oftentimes wait through frustrated and 
broken years for the day when they shall reap in 
joy. 

Another element in the Christian cross is pain. 
The cross may mean physical suffering. It may 
mean oereavement It may mean great sacrifice of 
things prized and dear. But it is wonderful what 
even unassisted numan nature can do in bearing pain. 
Stoicism was by no means a complete failure. All 
through the history of the world there have been 
almary instances of men who with an end in view 
id not shrink from suflering, did not rebel or flinch, 
went steadily through great exactions and bitter 
agonies in order to reach their end. 

But we venture to think that there is in the Chris- 
tian mtMS something more than labour and pain, 


something far harder to encounter than any of these, 
something that tests finally, something that divides 
between the sheep and the goats. There is shame. 
In every cross there is something humiliating, some- 
thing that lingers, something that stings like a whip- 
lash, what is called in Scripture ‘ the shame/ the re- 
proach of Christ. There are multitudes who cannot 
bear that They cannot endure contempt ; they are 
strong enough for labour, strong enough, it may be, 
for pain, ana yet not strong enough for shame. 

II. Our Lord and His Apostles were fully aware of 
this, but even as the Lord Himself took the weight 
of shame, so His followers must It was the shame 
of the cross that was our Lord's extreme trial. The 
deeper we go into the mystery of the Saviour's life, 
the more we shall understand this. It was the actual 
essential part of His discipline. He made acuuaint- 
ance during His ministry with contempt and hatred 
and calumny, and after so many leagues of weary 
road He came in full sight of the tree. He was be- 
trayed by His Apoatle, sold for a slave's price, scourged, 
crowned with thorns, reckoned amongst the trans- 
gi-essors, made a spectacle to the world, and to angels 
and to men. Who shall declare His humiliation, tell 
what it all meant to Him as He hung naked there? 
Even though from His cross He looked far and wide 
through time and eternity, over all kindreds and 
nations, even though He saw the sure fulfilment of 
H is lifelong dream as He prayed that God would re- 
member all His offering and accept His burnt sacri- 
fice, nevertheless it was true that reproach broke His 
heart He knew that it was shame that would most 
divide His followers from Him in the days to come, 
and in the cross that has struck its print so deep 
there is still nothing so terrible to flesh and hloou. 
His Apostles encountered it and triumphed over it 
St Paul himself often employs the word. He speaks 
of crucifying the Son of God afresh and putting Him 
to an open shame. He knew that the tollowers of 
Christ could endure shame just in so far as they were 
His followers. Because He had borne shame for 
them, they uere to bear shame for Him. Because 
He had not been ashamed of them, they were never 
to be ashamed of Him. Yet so hard was the battle 
that St Paul speaks very soberly, very quietly, the 
words of his utmost triumph — ‘ Nevertheless I am 
not ashamed *. He had said, ‘ I am not ashamed of 
the Gospel of Christ,* he had said, ‘ Hope maketh 
not ashamed,' he had blessed a brother who was not 
ashamed of the Apostle's chain. * Let us go forth, 
therefore, unto Him without the camp, bearing His 
reproach.' Unto Him is the central woid. What 
mattei’s it though it be without the camp? What 
matters it if it is unto Him ? What matters the re- 
proach if He bore it ? As He did, for He endured 
the qross, despising the shame. The life of Jesus is to 
be made manifest in our mortal flesh. And the 
writer to the Hebrews uses the word Jesus, the name 
of Christ in His humiliation, the name so often used 
in scorn.* — W. Robebtsoi? Nicoll, Sunday Evening ^ 

p. 111. 
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* Who for the joy that was set before Him endured the cross.' 

HeB. XII. 2. 

I MEAN by happiness, man's true well-beinff — that of 
his highei', not his lower nature — that of his nature, 
not for a moment, but for ever. With such happi- 
ness, dutv> however stem, iriust always ultimately 
coincide. I say, man was formed to desire such a 
realisation of the {possibilities of his nature, that to 
bid him cease or .slacken in this desire is a cruelW and 
folly, and that the will of God ought never for an 
instant to be conceived as hostile to such well-being. 
If He were, why hear we of Redemption ? And I may 
point with reverence to the Incarnate Perfectness, 

‘ who for the joy that was set before Him endured 
the cross ' ; He would die to know the blessedness of 
restoring to us our life. Only the most sublime self- 
sacrifice could account for such a result or recompense ; 
and that recompense he did not refuse to keep con- 
stantly in view.' — Vaughan, Hours with the Mystics, 
vol. II. p. 284!. 

It is not alone the amount of suffering implied in 
the treatment to which our Lord was subjected that 
we must fail to estimate aright, unless we see that 
suffering in the light of the life that was in Him. It 
is still more as to the nature of that suffering that 
we shall err. This we feel the moment we turn 
from contemplating it as physical suffering on the 
part of men and physical endurance on the part of 
Christ, to contemplate it in its spiritual aspect as the 
form of the response of enmity to love. There is 
surely very special instruction for us here in the fact 
that shame — indignity — is so marked a character of 
the injuries inflicted on Christ . . . Indignity and 
contumely, that is to say, all that would most touch 
that life which man has in the favour of man, and 
which strikes more deeply than physical infliction, 
because it goes deeper than the b^y, wounding the 
spirit — is the most distinguishing feature of the evil 
use made by sinful men of the power that they re- 
ceived over the Son of God when he was betrayed 
into the hands of sinners. All along, the relation of 
the cross to shame was ever present to the Lord’s 
mind. — M cLeod Campbkli^ The Natv/re of the Atone- 
ment, pp. 229 t 

THE OUTWARD LOOK 

* Lookiog onto Jeans the Author and Perfecter of our faith.’— 

HbB. XII. 2. 

One of the main sources of strength of what we are 
accustomed to call the evangelical view of Chri.stianity 
is its consistent emphasis of the outward look. To 
my thmking, Thomas Carlyle was never a wiser and 
stionger teacher than when he dealt With the endless 
and useless torments which mankind has suffered in 
its efforts to fulfil the Socratic precept ‘ know thy- 
self'. *Long enough has that poor self of thine 
tormented thee. Thou wilt never get to know it, 

I believe. Know what thou canst work at, and work 
at it like a Hercules ; that will be the better plan.' 
It is nothing less than the honest truth that the self 
cannot be known by self-anaivsis and self-examination. 


I. If I had time to make the review, I think I 
should be able to show you how strong and wise and 
healthy is the objective note all thi’ough the Old 
Testament — heard like a clarion in its greatest 
passages. The call of the Psalmist is for an outgoing 
of the soul in praise and prayer. They are the 
noblest vehicles of public and private worship, because 
committed to these Psalms the spirit of the worshipper 
is lifted out of its broodings and disquietudes, and 
self-pityings, and carried away in imagination and 
faith towards its Maker and Redeemer. The message 
of the Psalmist and Prophet is one everywhere ; it is 
the great cry that utters itself still from the pages 
of Isaiah. ‘ There is no God but Me ; a just God and 
a Saviour ; look unto Me, and be ye saved, all the 
ends of the eartL' 

II. When we turn to the New Testament we find 
that this Gospel of the Outward Look is more and 
more proclaimed. John the Baptist deals searchingly, 
mercilessly with the sins of his day, but he concludes 
by pointing his hearers — not only away from himself, 
but away from themselves : ‘ Behold the Lamb of 
God Who taketh away the sin of the world '. Christ 
directed the gaze of the world frem sin and its con- 
sequences to sin and its salvation. 

III. Equally sticking and consistent is the Gospel 
of the Outwara Look in the Apostle's preaching. I 
think we cannot but be impressed with now little the 
Apostles seemed to trouble about their own soula 
There is no counsel on which it is more necessaiy to 
insist than to rest in the Lord, and wait patiently for 
Him. Look out steadily, believingljr, obediently to 
the Christ of God ; for in that look is self-foigetfiil- 
ness, life, and peace. 

IV. Nothing grows clearer to my mind than that, 
in the religious fife, to> be self-centred is to fail. In- 
trospection breeds pessimism and every morbid 
phantasm of fear and folly. There is no safety for 
any of us but in following Christ and in ^ing about 
doing good. — C. S. Horne,, TAs SovTs Awalcening, 

p. 1. 

Referenobs. — XII, 2. — Spurgeon, Sermont, vol. v. No, 
230 . W. J. Knox-Little, ChHOian Wcrld FutpU, vol. xlv. p, 
184. C. Perren, Revival Sermoru in Outline, p, 3^. Expoei^ 
tor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 300 ; HM. voL x. p. 75 ; MA. (5th 
Series), vol. ii. p. 434. A. Maclaren, Exjxmtioiu of Holy 
Scripture — Hebrewe, p. 199. XII. 3. — O. A. Sowter, From 
Heart to Heart, p. 228. J. Keble, Sermone for the Holy Week, 
p. 07- Spurgeon, Sermone, voL zviiL No. 1073. Expoeitor 
(6th Series), voL x. p. 137. 

*ye have not yet resitted unto blood, strivinr against sifL’^ 
Heb. XII. 4. 

Compare Charles Lamb’s letter, of 28rd December, 
1822, to Bernard Barton the Quaker, in which he 
observes: ‘You hav^ no martyre quite to the fire, 
I think, among you ; but plenty of heroic confessors, 
spirit-martyrs, lamb-lions '. 

What sayest thou, son? Cease to complain, when 
thou considerest My passion and that of other sainta 
Thou has not yet resisted unto blood. It is but little 
which thou sufferest in comparison of those who 
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suffei'ed so much, who were so strongly tempted, so 
grievously afflicted, so many ways tried and harassed. 
Thou oughtest therefore to call to mind the heavier 
woes of others, that thou mayest the easier bear thine 
own small troubles. — Thomas A Kbmfis, Imitation of 
Christ (iv. 19). 

And who among the saints hath ever taken that 
castle without stroke of sword? The chief of the 
house, our elder Brother, our Lord Jesus, not being 
excepted, who won His own house and home, due to 
Him by birth, with much blood and many blowa — 
Samosl RuTHSBFoaD, to I^ady Kenmure (15th Nov. 
1683). 

Rbpsbiingb. — Xll. 4. — A. Maolaren, Expotitumi of H<^ly 
Scripture — HehrowCy p. 209 . 

* Mj s<m, despise not thou the chastening of the Lord, nor 
faint when thoo art rebuked of Him.* — Has. xn. 5. 


groat many instances. May I not say to you, my 
friend, that I am one who has learned the secret of 
the inner life by the discipline of trials in the life of 
outward circumstance? I can remember the time 
when I thought more about the shade of a colour in 
a ribbon, whether it matched my complexion or not, 
than I did about my spiritual interests in this world 
or the next. It was needful that I should learn the 
meaning of the text, ‘whom the Lord loveth He 
chasteneth Since I have been taught in the school 
of trial I have felt, as I never could l^efore, how 

} )recious an inheritance is the smallest patrimony of 
aith. — O. W. Holmes, The Poet at the Breakfast 
Table (ch. vii.). 

Rsfsrbi«ob. — XII. 6 . — ExpotfUor (4th Series), vol. ili. p. 
118. XII. 7 . — Expositor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 172. 

Hbb. XU. 8. 


* When there is a keeping in any measure from a de- 
spising of the Lord’s chastening,’ Rev. H. Davidson 
wrote, in 1728, to Thomas Boston of Ettrick, ‘yet 
I find no small difficulty to bear off from the other 
rock, a fainting under His rebukes. Faith’s views, 
that it is the Lord, will prove quieting. A si^ht of 
His sovereignty, wisdom, righteousness, and faithful- 
ness, works up the soul into a holy acquiescence in, 
and composure under, the eteimal decree now revealed 
in the event’ 

Sometimes the fire of adversity warms a cold heart, 
and then the story is not all sorrowful. The saddest 
story is th^t of some ice-bound souls, whom the very 
fires of adversity cannot reach. — Miss Thackkbay, in 
Old Kensington, 

RaFBBBNOB. — XII. 5. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. i. No. 48. 
THE CHASTISEMENT OF THE CHRISTIAN 

Heb. XIX. 5, 6. 

Retribution is necessary to salvation ; chastisement 
and punishment must come before salvation. There 
are tnree great necessities for salvation. 

L A man must be brought into a certain state of 
mind and will ; a certain mental attitude towards 
sin. So far as retribution shows that God is not 
Love, it is one of the most convincing proo&, if in- 
telli^ntly understood, that God is Love. 

IL Man must be revealed to himself. And some- 
times he is taught to know himself by a hard, painful 
process. 

III. We must not be individuals. Our sympathies 
must be called out A man may be g^t, but with- 
out sympathy he cannot be good, ’fhe only way to 
get a contrite heart is to get a broken heart, — Rkuen 
Thomas, British Oongregationalist, 80th August, 
1906, p. lOA 

* Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth. *~Hbb. xix. 6. 
We €JI want religion sooner or later. I am afraid 
there are some who have no natural turn for it, as 
there are persons without an ear for music, to which, 
it I remember right, I heard one of you comparing 
what you called religious ^ius. But sorrow and 
misery bring even these to icnow what it means, in a 


‘ I AM better off now than I have been for years, God 
be thanked ! ’ Charles Kingsley wrote in 1867 to 
Thomas Hughes. ‘ God grant, too, that I may not 
require to be taken down by some temble trouble. 
I oiten fancy I shall be. If I am, I shall deserve it, 
as much as any man who ever lived. I say so now — 
justifying God beforehand, lest I should not have 
faith and patience enough to justify Him when the 
punishment comes.’ 

* Shall we not much rather be in subjection to the Father of 
our epirita and live. '—H bb. xn. 9 . 

‘Small as the amount of prayer is,’ says M‘Leod 
Campbell, ‘ its usual character is a still sadder sub- 
ject of thought than its usual amount I mean its 
oeing so much a dealing with God simply as a 
Sovereign Lord, a Governor, and Judge, and so little 
a dealing with Him as the Father of our spirits.’ 
Rbfbbbnob. — XII. 9 . — Expositor (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 

88 . 

THE USES OP SUFFERING 
* But He for our profit'— H bb. xii. zo. 

It is a great mistake, and one which deceives many, 
to suppose that suffering will, of itself, be any use. 
Suffering is never negative. But it often hardens. 
And suSeiing turned to no account, or turned to a 
bad account, is the most grievous of sins ! 

There must be a supernatural agency working with 
the suffering before it will be of any use to the 
sufferer. The Holy Ghost must do His own work in 
the souL 

Therefore, at the very threshold, ask two things : 
one, that the God of grace will work with the God of 
providence to make the trial effective to spiritual 
ends ; and the other, that whatever be the special 
purpose for which the trial is sent, it may not pass 
away till you have learnt your lesson and the purpose 
is fulfilled. 

This done, we may look for the uses, 

L All Suffering Is Intended to be to the Mind 
what Physical Pain is to the Body. — When you 
feel a pain in any part of your body, it is sent for this 
urpose, to say to you, ‘ There is mischief going on 
ere ; attend to it It is the same to the soul, with 
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Ver. 14. 


every suffering which our heavenly Father ever sends 
us. It conies to say, ‘ There is something which needs 
correction \ There is something latent. But you 
must probe it, and examine it, and treat it seriously. 
The Holy Ghost, working ia your conscience, will 
show you what it is. 

II. Sufferings are not always Intended for the 
same Uses. — The suffering of Manasseh was for 
conversion ; of Jacob, for correction ; of Job, for 
humiliation ; of David, for restoration ; of St. Paul, 
for experience ; of Christ — from a human point of 
view — for sympathy and pattern. So sufferings, 
corning in their various forms, come each to train 
another and another grace in the human mind. 
Every suffering has its own particular message to 
each particular heart St. Paul has drawn us a 
chain : * Tribulation ' brings with . it ‘ patience ' ; 
‘ patience * brings with it a present * experience * of 
God’s love ; the present ‘ experience ’ of God’s love 
shows us the future : * Tribulation worketh patience ; 
and patience, experience ; and experience, hope ^ 

III. One Reason why Suffering is so Beneficial 
and so Essential to a high Christian Standard is 
that it almost always separates us awhile, and brings 
us, if not into solitude, into more quietness and re- 
tirement. Suffering, in its veiy nature, is generally 
attended with isolation. This is what we want. 
To be more alone with ourselves and God; to be 
brought more face to face with our conscience and 
with Him ; to be still enough to hear the whispers. 

And it is a wonderful and most comfoiting thought 
— for every sufferer in the school of Christ — ‘My 
Master was chastened for His profit ; and He, even 
He, “the Captain of my salvation,” was “perfect 
through suffering 

* He for our profit, that we may be partakers of His holiness.’ 

— Heb. XII. 10. 

It is to keep a man awake, to keep him alive to his 
own soul and its fixed design of righteousness, that 
the better part of moral and religious education is 
directed ; not only that of words and doctors, but the 
shan) ferule of calamity under which we are all God’s 
scholars till we die. — R. L. Stevknson. 

Evan had just been accusing the heavens of con- 
spiracy to disgrace him. Those patient heavens had 
listened, as is their wont They had viewed, and had 
not been disordered by his mental frenzies. It is 
certainly hard that they do not come down to us, and 
condescend to tell us what they mean, and be dumb> 
foundered by the perspicuity of our arguments. ... 
Nevertheless, they to whom mortal life has ceased to 
be a long matter, perceive that our appeals for con- 
viction are answered, — now and then very closely 
upon the call. When we have cast off the scales of 
hope and fancy, and surrender our claims on mad 
chance ; when the wild particles of this universe 
consent to march as they are directed, it is given 
them^ to see — if they see at all — that some plfim is 
working out : that the heavens, icy as they are to the 
pangs of our blow, have been throughout speaking to 


our souls. — Geoeok Meeedith, Evan Harrington 
(ch. X.). 

Refbrbnob.—X 1I. lO.— a. Maclaren, Expon^iom qf Hoif 
Scripture— p. 216. 

HbB. XII. XX, 

How the eternal Justice might see fit to deal with 
other souls, why he had been singled out for so 
peculiar and conspicuous a fate, &chard did not 
pretend to say. All that had become curiously un- 
]m| 30 itant to him. For he had ceased to call that 
fate a ci'uel one. It had changed its aspect. It 
had come suddenly to satisfy both his conscience 
and his imagination. With a movement at once of 
wonder and of deep-seated thankfulness, he, for the 
first time, held out his hands to it, accepting it as 
a comrade, pledging himself to use rather than to 
spurn it He looked at it steadfastly, and, so looking, 
found it no longer abhorrent but of mysterious viilue 
and efficacy, endued with power to open the gates 
of a way closed to most men, into the heart of 
humanity, which, in a sense, is nothing less than the 
heart of Almighty God Himself. And this brought 
to him a sense of almost awed repoife. It released 
' him from the vicious circle of sel^ of sharp-toothed 
disappointment and leaden-heavy discouragement, in 
which he had so long fruitlessly turned. — Lucas 
Malkt, in Sir Richard Cahnady (bk. vl ch. vl). 

References. — XII. 11. — J. G. Biiiney, Chrietuvn World 
Pulpity vol. liii. p. 22. Spurgeon, Sermcne, vol. ix. No. 628. 
XI 1, 13. — Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. xlix. No. 2854. 

HOLINESS OF LIFE 

{For Ash Wednesday) 

* Follow peace with all men, and holiness, without whidi oo 
man shall see the Lord.' — Hbb. xii. 14. 

Our subject is holiness ; pereonal holiness which 
shows itself in the daily lire ; that pereonal posses- 
sion of something which leads us day by day to live 
according to God’s laws. No subject of greater 
moment could engage our attention on this the first 
day of Lent 

I. A Life of Holiness is a Lite not Ruled by the 
Body but by the Spirit, and if our lives ari^ ruled bv 
the Spirit of God then we shall be holy. But if our 
life be ruled by the body and by the lust of the flesh 
and by our own evil desires, then we shall have no 
holiness and righteousness. We shall beof the earth 
earthy, for the rule of the body is antagonistic to 
the rule of the Holy Spirit 

IL How shall we Obtain this Holiness? — We 
can never lay claim to holinesB until we have each 
one of us l^n cleansed of our own sins, and the 
right holiness of life is shown in the life of Christ 
We are the possessors of the life of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and we have received not only forffiveness of 
the past but cleansing. So the life of Christ is in 
our lives. We become partakers with Him, and His 
Spirit dwelleth in us. It is necessary for us to start 
from the only starting-point ; we be^ in Oirist, we 
go on in Christ, and end in Christ when we become 
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mrtakers of the joy of eternity. It is necessary 
for each one to come to Jesus Christ and to be 
paiiakers of eternal life through faith in a personal 
Mviour. 

III. Our Bounden Duty. — It is bound upon us to 
aim at holiness and to possess it because we are not 
our own. We belong to God, we must do the works 
of God, and we must try and live the life of Christ 
because He has saved us by His own most pi’ecious 
blood. We know that many so-called Christians are 
leading a sham life so far as their religion is con- 
cerned. Their religion lacks sincerity. We know 
how sincere we ought to be, and how we ought 
always to cast out by the power of the Holy Spirit 
the sham and the hypocrisy both in our profession 
and in our practice. We ought to be very circum- 
spect in our daily lives, and to be regular attenders 
at the house of God and take care to observe the 
Holy Sactiament. 

IV. Yet it is not in Externals that Holiness 
Lies. — There must be form, but we must never leave 
out the inward and spiritual grace. Jesus Christ 
defined His Church in these words : ‘ the Kingdom 
of God'is within you *. Such is holiness. It is some- 
thing within. It- is set up and cultivated by the 
Spirit in the heart, and because it is in the heart 
therefore it is in the life, and you do certain things 
because it is in your heart to do them. Holiness is 
something within ; it is that inward joy which shows 
itself in the life of Christ. Our hearts are inclined 
to fault, but when they are touched by the grace of 
God and the Holy Spirit entew and they are c leansed, 
then there is holines.s. From the heart proceedeth 
good desires and right impulses, all these being the 
movement of the Holy Spirit. 

* Holiness, without which no man shall see the Lord.’— Hbb. 

XII. 14. 

If we wished to imagine a punishment for an unholy, 
reprobate soul, we perhaps could not fancy a greater 
than to summon it to heaven. Heaven would be 
hell to an irreligious man. We know how unhappy 
we are apt to feel at present, when alone in the midst 
of strangers, or of men of different tastes and habits 
from ourselves. How miserable, for example, would 
it be to have to live in a foreign land, among a 

E eople whose faces we never saw before, and whose 
inguage we could not learn. And this is but a 
faint illustration of the loneliness of a man of earthly 
dispositions and tastes, thrust into the society of 
saints and angels. How forlorn would he wander 
through the courts of heaven I He would find no 
one like himself; he would see in every direction 
the marks of God’s holiness, and these would make 
him shudder. He would feel himself always in His 
presence. He could no longer turn His thoughts 
another way, as he does now, when conscience i^e- 
proaches him. He would know that the Eternal 
Eye was ever upon him ; and the Eye of holiness, 
which is a joy and life to holy creatures, would 
seem to him an Eye of wrath and punishment. — J. H. 
Newmak. 


^ Peace and holiness.’— Hbb. xii. 14 . » 

He that does a base thing in zeal for his Iriend, 
burns the golden thread that ties their hearts to- 
gether. — J eukmy Taylok. 

Rekkrences. — XII. 14. — G. Davidson. Chrittian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 204. J. B. Mozley, University Sermons, 
p. 231. C. D. Bell, The Saintly Galling, p. 79. E. J. Boyce, 
Parochial Sermons, p. 267. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 1. No. 
2902. Expositor (4th Series), vol. iv. p. 68 ; ibid. r 6 th 
Sened), vol. v. p. 137. XII. 14, 16. — Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xvi. No. 940. 

* Lest any root of bitterness springing up trouble you.’ — 
Hkb. xii. 15. 

DEscRisrNG his tour to South Afiica with his wife and 
a cartographer, Mr. 'fheodore Bent, in The Ruined 
Cities of Mashonaland (p. 6), observes that ‘we 
three left England at the end of January, 1891, .aid 
returned to it again at the end of January, 1892, hav- 
ing accomplished a record rare in At'rican travel, and 
of which we are justly proud — namely, that no root 
of bitterness sprang up amongst us *. 

References. — XII. 16. — J. M. Neale, Readings for the 
Aged (4th Series), p. 42. Ibid. Sermons Preached in SackvilU 
College Chapel, vol. i. p. 162. 

THE SENSUALIST 

* Lest there be any fornicator,^ or profane person, as Esau, 
who for one morsel of meat sold his birthright. —Hkb. 

XIX. 16. 

Esau waa very far from being ‘ the lowest of the low 
On the conttary he possessed noble qualities, which 
make his ultimate fate all the more pitiful. 

He is a big, generous, open-handed fellow, who for- 
gives the brother who has done him the most deadly 
injuries and loads him with generosity. Does not 
such a man stand out in marked contrast to the schem- 
ing Jacob, who traps his brother in a moment of 
passion ? If Jacob be the religious man, and Esau 
the worldling, who would not choose the world ? 

I have put the case as strongly as I could, just be- 
cause I know the Church is often said to pander to 
meanness when it is respectable, and pass by the 
essential goodness of Bohemianism. Thackeray puts 
it, in his contrast between Pitt Crawley and llawdon. 
Du Maurier has ridden the thing to death in his 
whitewash of Trilby and blackwash of all the religious 
and moral people in his once famous novel. Nothing 
is more common and more easy than to depreciate re- 
ligion and morality, and to exalt the easy virtues of 
modem Paganism. 

Yet what has Scripture to say to this ? It says 
uncompromisingly : ‘ Jacob have I loved : Esau have 
I hated \ There may indeed be a meanness about the 
former at the beginning. But if so it is not because 
of the man’s religion. If a religious man is mean, it 
is not because he has too much religion : it is because 
he has too little. Them was nothing mean about 
the man Christ Jesus. 

Still, admitting Jacob’s meanness, I do believe there 
is something about the Esau type of character which 

^ 'Die better translatioa is, * Lest there be any ssnuual or 
profane perwon ’. 
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makes the Bible judgment to be ultimately true. 
Let us look at that character to-night, as it unfolds 
itself in the history. If you study it impartially you 
will come, I believe, to accept God^s verdict : ‘Jacob 
have I loved : Ksau have I nated 

I. What was there defective in Esau’s character ? 
First and foremost, there was this — he had no con* 
atancy of affection or purpose. 

Esau was, in fact, one of those men who keep all 
their goods in their shop window. When first they 
meet you they overwhelm you with kindness. They 
are what we somewhat vulgarly call ‘ gushing ’. Soon, 
however, you discover that their first acquaintance 
is their best. They have nothing more to give you. 
You try to cultivate them : you find there is nothing 
to cultivate. There is no depth in their natme. 
'ITiey have no secret or solemn places in then* life. 
There is no temple of God in their spirits. That is 
what the Bible means when it calls Esau profane. 

II. So that brings us to the second and great ele- 
ment of weakness in Esau’s character — his sensuality, 
his lack of self -control, his inability to master the 
baser passions of his nature. 

It is on this the writer to the Hebrews concentrates 
when he calls him ‘ a sensual man, who for one morsel 
of meat sold his birthright *. There are times when 
the slumbering forces in our animal nature suddenly 
burst forth with volcanic fury, threatening devasta- 
tion to all our future. Every man has in him certain 
appetites which he must conquer, if he is to win his 
life. That is the first problem of manhood. That is 
the great conflict of youth — to conquer my lower self, 
to crush the beast in me. Now I do not deny there 
are other than religious motives which can ao this. 
Ambition can do it. Avarice has done it But for a 
full and all-round victory only one thing avails — 
reU^on. 

‘No place for repentance’ — we need not suppose 
from these words that Esau W6W lost eternally, that 
he found no pardon for his foolish act. There is only 
one sin that has no place for repentance — the sin of 
not repenting. What our text means is found in 
that otner great scene in Esau’s youth, when his bless- 
ing was stolen from him by Rebekah’s craft, and he 
cned ‘ an exceeding bitter cry ’ : * Hast thou not also 
another blessing ? Bless me, even me also, my father.’ 
It would teach us that Jacob would never have been 
allowed to take the blessing of the first-born had it 
not been justly his already. Esau had forfeited the 
blessing when he sold the birthright. 

So still there are sins which have no repentance. 
We do not say that you will not be saved from them 
by contrition and faith. What we do say is this — and 
life says it every day with terrible emphasis — that 
there are things which no repentance will ever buy 
back. You cannot restore the morning dewdrop to 
the shaken rose. Y on cannot get back tne purity and 
unspoiled enthusiasm which early sensuality inevitably 
robs from the youthful soul, i ou cannot set yourself 
free from the net of evil relationships, or the stain of 
a blemished character which such a youthful ‘ indis- 


cretion ' may leave upon your life. — W. Mackintosh 
Mackay, Bible Types of Modern Men, p. 

ESAUS WHO SELL THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 

* Lest there beany fornicator, or profane person, as Esau, who 
for one morM of meat sold his birthright.' — Hbb. xn. i6. 

This one act shows Esau. We know the man. He 
belongs to the class of men in whom passion and 
appetite rule, who are the slaves of every whim, and 
befooled by every fancy ; who fling away manhood 
and purity, conscience and God in rushing after some 
fool’s paradise. That is the man. Lest there be a 
profane person, like Esau. 

I. Now, What is God’s Definition of Profanity ? — 
Our idea of profanity is irreverent speech. But God’s 
idea of profanity goes deeper than that. Man may 
in his ungoverned thoughtless moments, in sudden 
anger, fling out words of impious daring which make us 
shudder ; and yet that man in his ordinary conduct 
may be above everything +hat is mean, false, tricky, 
ana contemptible. He is not the profane person. And 
another man may never use words which would ofl’end 
the most fastidious taste, or the most religious mind, 
and yet every day he may be selling his conscience, his 
pledged word, his honour, his trusting friend, or 
something equally precious, for a paltry price. He 
is the profane person. 

IL The Mad Bargains of Life. — And such things 
are done every day ; terrible bargains with madness 
written on the face of them. We read of them in his- 
tory, we read of them in the Bible, we find them in 
the lives of the men and women about us ; happy are 
we if we never blunder into them ourselves! ‘Lest 
there be among you a profane person, as Esau, who 
for one morsel of meat ’—one moi'sel of meat ! — there 
is a terrible emphasis on that word. We shudder at 
the greatness of the cost and the contemptibleness of 
the gain, for whatever you may gain by these bargains 
it is infinitesimal compared with the loss. 

III. Irrevocable Loss. — What is there that can pay 
you for the loss of honesty, tiaithfulness, and purity ? 
It is not worth telling a lie for all the gold that 
passes through the mint. It is not worth breaking a 

a e or betra 3 nng a trust for all the outward glory 
omon. It is not worth .sacrificing your principles 
and trailing your honour through the dust for all the 
huzzahs of the greatest crowd that have ever waved 
their hats in the air. You cannot buy these things 
back again. When these are lost the soul is lost. 
My last word is to Christians, Do not think that 
you have got beyond the danger. — J. G. Gbxenhouoh, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. lxii. p. 40. 

* Any profane person, as Esau, who for one morsel of meat 
sold his birthright.*— H eb. xii. i6. 

‘ Psychical pain/ said Heine flippantly, ‘ is more 
easy to endure than physical pain, and, had I to 
choose between a bad conscience and a bad tooth, I 
should choose the bad conscience.’ 

Rbfbiubnoes.— XII. 16. — F. C. Spurr, Ohrigtian JVorld 
Pulpit, vol. lii, p. 323. F. W, Farrar, Everyday ChrUtum 
Life, p. 174. 
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THE TEARS OF REMORSE 

* He had no place of repentance, thoug^h he sought it carefully 
with tears/ — Hkb. xii. 17. 

Esau was a fair representative of a man of the world. 
Considering the ciicuinstances of his age, and his 
coiulition, ne did nothing exceedingly wrong. He 
was * more sinned against than sinning *. He was 

[ >assionate ; but he was not slow to mrgive. He 
oved pleasure, and lived for it. He was a selfish 
man. We have no reason to say that he was a 
directly bad, or an immoral man. His conduct con- 
trasts favourably with the conduct of his brother 
Jacob. Esau was never a deceiver. The great evil 
of Esau’s life was that he thought little or nothing of 
spiritual things. He appears to have lived without 
any real sense of God and the Divine. G'M was not 
in all Esau’s thoughts. This was Esau’s sin. 

‘ And Esau lifted up his voice, and wept* Observe 
the state of Esau’s mind at that moment. Esau 
never for a moment humbled himself before God. 

He never ‘ repented *. He never wished to ‘ repent '. 

He only wished to alter consequences. 

It is necessai’y that this should be very clearly 
understood, because Esau’s * teal’s ’ have b^n made 
a handle to the thought that there may be on this 
eai’th those who wish to ‘i-epent’ and cannot 
Never I Never was such a thing since the ci’eation of 
the world, and never will be 1 One ‘ tear ’ that falls 
because we wish to ‘repent,’ and cannot ‘repent,’ is 
‘repentance ’ ; and the forgiveness — that follows that 
‘ tear ’ — is sure. But Esau’s tears were not like that I 
They had nothing to do with ‘repentance’. They 
were llemoi’se — only Remoi’se— impotent Remoi*se I 

I. But what is Remorse ? — Let us see — in the sad 
picture — some of its features. 

(a) Remorse has nothing to do with sin — only 
with its results. The, first and leading thought of 
real, Godly sorrow is a distressing feeling of sin — 
of sin as such ; sin in itself — its wrongness, its 
blackness. The sin is the burden. But Remorse has 
to do with the accidents of sin. 

(6) Remorse is essentially selfish. The heart is 
not pained because God is wronged— or because Christ 
is wounded— or because the Holy Spirit is grieved — 
or because a man is injured — but because we cure 
hurt. It is only another form of egotism. 

(c) Remorse is almost entirely fear. There is 
little or no love in it. The ‘tear’ is not the soft 
meltings of the affection, but the hard extortion of 
a dread. 

(d) /See, from the histories which we ha^je of it, 
what Remorse is worth — what fruit it bears. A 
new life? Not once. Amendment? Not once. A 
certain right action ? Not once (e.^., Saul and Sam- 
uel; Ahab and Elijah; Johanan and Jeremiah; 
Judas). Esau, who wept so importunately, rose from 
his tears and his pleadings in a fury and said, ‘The 
days of moui'ning for my father are at hand f then 
will I slay my brother Jacob’. O fair and lovely 
•how Remorse can wear ! How it can weep, and talk 
of sin, and cry for mercy — while, take oflf the mask, 
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and what is its true face ? Saul’s pride — Ahab’s 
obstina^Jy — Johanan ’s treacheiy — J udas’s suicide — 
Esau’s murder ! 

II. But cannot Remorse lead on to Repentance? 

— I think not. There is a state of heart, not unlike re- 
morse at first view, which may be, and is, an element 
of R^ntance. I call it Conviction. Conviction is 
not Rejientance — for Conviction is not Conver- 
sion. Repentance is Conversion. Still, Conviction is 
necessary to Repentance. But Conviction is as wide 
from Remorse as grace is fi’om nature, or as the tinsel 
is from the finest gold. Remorse is sorrow for sin’s 
penalty — without God ! Remorse is the sevei’est 
torture of the human mind ! 

III. What is the Preventative, what Is the 
Remedy of this Dismal End ? — Penitence. Remorse 
is not Penitence. It is not part of Penitence. But 
Penitence may take its place. And Penitence, and 
only Penitence, can drive out Remorse. Was Esau 
ever in after life a Penitent? Were those bitter 
‘Tears of Remorse* ever changed for the sweet 
‘tears’ of a holy 8on*ow? I do not know. Some 
token that he was not quite reprobate and cast out 
God gave him even then. ‘ Thy dwelling shall be 
the fatness of the earth, and of the dew of heaven 
from above ; and thou shalt serve thy bi’other,’ yet 
one day ‘ thou shalt break his yoke from off thy neck * 
Even the hard Esau may have been saved when the 
‘ tears ’ of moiiification were changed for the ‘ tears ' 
of a contrite heart and he ‘ found,’ in a sense he nevei 
knew when he was at Isaac’s feet, a * place of repent- 
ance ’. 

* He found no place of repentance.’— H bb. xii. 17. 

In a letter, quoted in his biogiaphy (ch. ix.), Dr. 
Arnold of Rugby remarks : ‘ ^ tmr from finding it 
hard to believe that repentance can ever be too late, 
my only wonder is that it should ever be otherwise 
than too late, so instantaneous and lasting are the 
consequences of an evil once committed. I find it 
very hard to hinder my sense of this from quite 
oppi'essing me.’ 

Rbfebbkobs. — XIL 17 * — A. Maclaren, EgopomHom of 
Sorvptwre — Hebrmm^ p. 227 * 

THE SOUND OP A TRUMPET AND THE 
VOICE OF WORDS 

* The sound of a trumpet and the voice of worda* — H bb. xil 19. 

On 23rd February, 1791, John Wesley preached his 
last sermon at Leatherhead, in the dining-room of a 
magistrate, from the text, ‘ Seek ye the Lord while 
He may be found, call ye upon Him while He is 
near ’. Thus that wonderful voice fell silent — that 
voice which they who heard entreated that the word 
should be spoken to them for evermore. He was 
then eighty-eight, and the long coui'se of his 
earthly life, with its afflictions, its homelessness, its 
fatigue, and its constant triumph in Christ, was near- 
ing the end. The next day he wrote his last letter, 
denouncing ‘ the execrable villainy ’ of slaveiy. He 
died on 2nd Maixrh. For many years he had lived in 
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the second rest — that rest where Christ’s yoke is easy 
and His burden light Spiritual throes and pangs, 
earthly cares and tears, were far in the past, and it 
was with him as with his friend Fletcher of Madeley, 
of whom he testified that he died in an unspeakable 
calmness and serenity of spirit, ‘ a tranquillity in the 
Blood of Christ which keeps the souls of believers in 
their latest hour, even as a ganison keeps a city 
So he went home from the life which he himself had 
described as * a few days in a strange land 

I have chosen as a motto rather than a text a 
phrase from the p^sage in Hebrews wheio the terrors 
of Sinai are contrasted with the peace of Sion. At 
Sinai there was the sound of a trumpet and the voice 
of words — the tempest, the terror, the fire, and the 
quaking. But Sion is the home of all stable and 
l^anquii things. We come to it now by faith, but 
only, as it were, in moonlight and in silence. No 
sound is heard but the voice of the blood of sprink- 
ling, which speaketh better things than that of Abel. 
We shall come, if it please God, one day in the sun- 
light and the song. 

For true preaching and true revival we need two 
things — the sound of a trumpet and the voice of 
words. The sound of a trumpet is in vain, if the 
voice of words does not follow it. The end is that 
false enthusiasm dying in giey ashes which no one 
denounced moi-e fervently than John Wesley. There 
must be instruction after evangelisation, or all is in 
vain. It has been nobly said that ‘ life is spent in 
learning the meaning of great words, so that some 
idle proverb known for years and accepted perhaps 
as a truism comes home on a day like a blow ^ But 
we never know the meaning of great words till the 
sound of a trumpet rouses the soul from slumber. 
The work of John Wesley is most fitly described in 
this twofold aspect as the sound of a trumpet and 
the voice of words 

I. He set the trumpet to his mouth and sounded 
it at a time when religion in England seemed dying 
or dead. Even in secular life there was a leisurely 
procession, with many sober pauses of which we know 
little now. In the Church there was a much denser 
stupor, a spiritual slumber so profound that Godl^ 
men openly despaired, and to others it seemed as if 
Christianity haa waxed old, and was ready to vanish 
away. The voice of woids continued, but they seemed 
to be spoken to no purpose. One of the gi-eatest Chris- 
tian thinkers of England, Bishop Butler, sat oppressed 
in his castle with hardly a hope surviving. He did not 
know that the day of the Lord had come, and that 
the prayers of the hearts that broke for the Lord s 
appearing had been answered. 

For when John Wesley began his unparalleled 
apostolate, he sounded a trumpet in Sion. His words 
to the people were such short, sharp signal-calls as 
St. Augustine heard in the garden when the child 
said, * Take, read He stood on his father’s tomb 
and cried aloud, ‘By grace are ye saved through faith ’. 
He preached on the question, * Why will ye die, O 
House of Israel ? ’ till the people trembled and were 
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still. V He enlarged on the deep words, ‘ Repent, and 
believe the Gospel’. From the text, ‘The Son of 
man hath power on earth to forgive sins,’ he declaml 
the great salvation. He spoke directly to the con- 
sciousness. The important point with him was con- 
sciousness, everywhere consciousness. 

The sound of a trumpet. Our newer psychology, 
however little we may agree with its conclusions, has 
at least brought out the richness of what is called 
our subliminal consciousness. We know now that 
the mind of man is peopled, like a silent city, with a 
sleeping company of memories, as^ciations, impres- 
sions, loves, hates, fears, relentings that may be 
wakened into fierce activity by some trumpet blast. 
Indeed, this subliminal consciousness may be so much 
more thronged than the working consciousness, that 
when it is called forth it may submerge the person- 
ality, and elect for itself a new king to reign over it 
The crowd of insurgent spirits may overthrow the 
old monarc’hy. In the |)eople to whom Wesley spoke 
there were God knows what memories, though the 
lamp of prophecy had been burning very low. 'Fhere 
were in the darkened souls texts, prayei-s, psalms, 
hymns, words of love and yearning spoken by lips long 
mute. And these weie heard again at the trumpet 
blast. The sound of the trumpet may come in some 
great experience, and will come again and a^ain, even 
when the soul has been wakened from its sleep. 
Then, too, the voice of words is understocKl. Said 
a friend to me: ‘I used to think the inscriptions on 
gravestones intensely commonplace. Since I buried 
my child and put a gravestone over her, thei’e is not 
an inscription which has not been full of meaning to 
me.’ 

II. The voice of words. Wesley was a great teacher 
as well as a ^’eat evangelist, and no man did more 
for the training and schooling of his convei’ts. No 
man attached greater importance to the voice of 
words, to constant and Scriptural instruction. We 
ut in the foi*efront the great saving truths which 
e exalted with the whole Church of Christ ‘ If 
we could once bring all our preachei*s, itinerant and 
local, uniformly anti steadfastly to insist on these two 
points — Christ dying for us, and Christ reigning in 
us, we should rhake the trembling gates of hell.’ 
But his tranquillity to the very end was a tranquillity 
in the Blood of Christ 

He believed that the whole fruit of the Spirit — 
love, joy, peace — might be planted in the inmost soul 
and take deep root in the heai t. But he believed 
that for the attainment of such perfection it was 
necessary to be obedient in all things to the law of 
Christ, and he did not shrink from Ine consequences. 

The trumpet of revival, Wesley taught, must be 
the trump of God. All our fresh springs are in the 
Divine Spirit. "Where the first life was found we 
must find the new supplies. The flaming, glowing 
heart* that uttem itself in words that let in the light 
and the- life and love of God to the soul must be 
baptised with the Holy Ghost Only that which is 
born of the Spirit is spirit, and the Spirit is given in 
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answer to prayer. — W. Robkbtbom Nicoll, The Lamp 
of Sacrifice, p. 189. 

THE CHRISTIAN’S ENVIRONMENT 
* Ye are come unto Mount Sion, and unto the city of the livins^ 
God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumerable com- 
pany of angels.* — Heb. xh. 22. 

This is a passage that makes one feel, with something 
akin to awe, the dignity and sublimity of the Chris- 
tian calling. You read the passage, and as it lives 
before you there passes before the mind a stately pro- 
cession of those oeings with whom the Christian is in 
relationship, and there is also di.sclosed to the wonder- 
ing gaze the possessions which the Christian inherits. 
‘Ye are come to these,* says the writer to the Hebrew 
Christians. He has just placed before them, by way 
of contrast, that from which they had passed. That 
wa8 your inheritance and the inheritance of your 
fathers, and it was a religion of symbols or pheno- 
mena, a religion which appealed to the senses and 
through the senses to the soul. This is your inheri- 
tance, you are come now into spiritual affinities, 
heavenly relationships, eternal and unshakable posses- 
sions. ‘Ye are come,* and not ‘ye will come* ; you 
already stand, if you can but realise it, at the centre 
of these great circles. Here is the present relationship 
and possession of the Christian. 

I. It is intensely difficult, even to-day, for men to 
escape from bondage to the outward, to realise the 
unseen. This Episue has still its work to do. What 
is religion to a gi'eat many people to-day ? Church 
onlinances, the use of special Church buildings, the 
employment of and resort to a special ministry; 
swinging censers, chanting choire, observance of days 
and functions. What is religion? Elaborate music, 
a preacher, the building of churches, the giving of 
money ? No, ye are not come to these. They may 
be helps to religion, or the expression of religion, but 
they are not religion. Religion is an interior thing ; 
a realisation of the presence of God the Father and 
the Judge; a surrender of the life in loving loyalty 
to Ilis authority, the living only to do His will. 

Have we come to this? Are we enjo>ing this 
vision, realising our inheritance, living the life of the 
soul ? 

II. Here in this passage, in majestic outline, is set 
forth what it is to oelong to the Church of Christ. 
Into all this wealth you have been admitted. See 
how the Chureh is described : ‘ The general assembly 
and church of the fii-stborn who are enrolled in 
heaven*. There is such a society in the world as 
the church of the firstborn, whose names God has 
enrolled. You joined the general assembly and 
church of the firstborn when you came to Jesus, 
the Mediator of the new covenant, and to the blood 
of sprinkling. Then your name wsls enrolled. Then 
you began to live, and your name was written in 
heaven. And all these privileges Jesus ushered you 
into. See what they are : — 

(1) Brotherhood with holy souls living now. 

(2) Brotherhood with all the holy dead, right back 
to Apostles of the Lord. The holy dead have 


come into their possessions eai'lier than we ; but the 
fact that they have already come is the earnest that 
we shall come too. — Charles Brown, Light and Life, 
p. 7T 

Hbpbrbnces.— XII. 22.— H. S. Holland, Ood^a City, p. 3. 
H. J. Wilmot- Buxton, Holy-tide Teaching, p. 173. ExpoeiU/r 
(5th Series), vol. ii. p. 342. XII. 22, 23. — A. Maclaren, J^x- 
positioiu of Holy Scripture — Hebrews, p. 236. 

Ye are come unto Mount Sion, . . . and to an innumerable 
company of angels.’— Hbb. xii. 22-24. 

‘ As to the vision of the other world,* observes Foster 
in his essay on The Aversion of Men of Taste to 
Evangelical Religion (ch. vin.), ‘you will observe 
a great difference between the language of sublime 
poetry and that of revelation, in respect to the nature 
of the sentiments and triumphs of that world, and 
still more pei haps in respect to the associate.s with 
whom the departing spirit expects soon to mingle. 
The dying magnanimity of poetry anticipates high 
converse with the souls of heroes, and patriots, and 
perhaps philosophere ; a Christian feels himself going 
(I may accommodate the passage) to an innumerable 
company of angels, to the general assembly and church 
of the firetborn, to God the judge of all, to the spirits 
of just nien made perfect, and to Jesus the Mediator 
of the new covenant* 

In her reminiscences of her mother, Mrs. H. B. Stowe 
observes ; ‘ There was one passage of Scripture always 
associated with her in our minds in childhood ; it was 
this : “ Ye are come unto Mount Sion, the city of the 
living God, to the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an 
innumerable company of angels ; to the general 
6issembly and church of the firstborn, and to the 
spirits of just men made perfect’*. 

‘ We all knew that this was what our father repeated 
to her when she was dying, and we often repeated it 
to each other. It was to that we felt we attain, 
though we scarcely knew how. In every scene of 
family joy or sorrow, or when father wished to make 
an appeal to our hearts which he knew we could not 
resist, he spoke of mother. 

‘ I think it will be the testimony of all her sons that 
her image stood between them and the temptations 
of youth as a sacred shield ; that the hope of meeting 
her in heaven has sometimes been the last strand 
which did not part in hours of fierce temptation ; 
and that the remembrance of her holy life and death 
was a solemn witness of the truth of religion, which 
repelled every assault of scepticism, and drew back 
the soul fk>m every wandering to the faith in which 
she lived and died.’ 

Rbfbrbnobs. — XII. 22-24. — Spurgeon, SemumSf vol. xxviii. 
No. 1689. C. D. Bell, HiUe That Bring Peace, p, 339. XII. 
23. — A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — Hebrewe, p, 
247. XII. 24,--Ibid, p. 257. M. Biggs, Practical Sermone 
on Old Testament Subjects, p. 31. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. Iv. 
No. 211, and vol. xiL No. 708. XII. 24, 25.— ^Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xxxii. Noe. 1888 and 1889. XII, 25. — L. D. 
Bevan, Christ and the Age, p. 255. A. Maclaren, Expositions 
of Holy Seriptwr$--HebrewB^ u. 268. XII. 26.— E. M. Geldart, 
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Faith and Freedom^ p. 132. XII. 26, 27.— L. D. Bevan, Chrid 
and the Age^ p. 271. XII. 26-28. — C. Williame, Christian 
World FulpU^ vol. xliv. p. 307. 

THIS WORD ‘YET ONCE MORE’ 

•This word, Yet once more, sig:nifieth the removing.*— H eb 

XII. ay. 

No book of the New Testament is more ‘ modern * 
than the Epistle to the Hebrews; none lies closer 
to the heart of the generation, or throbs with a 
deeper assent to its consciousness of change and its 
desiie for the unchangeable. To the Munter and the 
readers of the Epistle the changes looming on the 
Church and the world were so vast and a\^ul that 
the vicissitudes of their own lives were lessened by 
their side. We are niore keenly conscious of the blows 
of circumstanc es as they affect ourselves. We look 
back with yearning on a life like Wordsworth's, of 
whom it has been said that his bei*eavements were 
‘thinly scattered clouds in a “great sea of blue," 
seasons of mourning here and there among yeais 
which never lost their hold on peace, which knew no 
shame and no remorse, no desolation and no fear, 
whose days were never long with weariness nor their 
nights broken at the touch of woe '. To us this word 
‘Yet once more' signifieth the removing, but it is 
the removing of our own treasure and joy that strikes 
us with most piercing foiw. And yet we know that 
the foundations of our society and of our Church 
systems have been made to tremble. 

I. ‘ The Hebrews,' fos whom the Divine words were 
written, knew what comes to man as time inins out. 
They had experienced the steady, inevitable invasion 
of change in themselves and round them. It had 
even brought them insolence and violence, which 
they had borne well. But they were called on to 
face a worse trial— the ruin and overthrow of what 
God had built. They had to meet the death struggle 
of Judaea against Rome, the sweeping away of the 
sacred ritual of the Temple, the burning of the holy 
and beautiful house witn fire, the abomination of 
desolation standing in the holy place. In the midst 
of this what wonder that faith trembled with the 
trembling order? What wonder that despair as- 
sailed and even took possession of the soul ? What 
wonder that men asked in terror whether God's 
promise was broken — whether after cJl He was loving 
unto I^*ael — unto such as were of a clean heart ? 

II, There is one healing, and one only, for all 
hearts hurt by change. It is that God has done 
it The consolation is administered here in a strange 
and daring fashion. Not content with proving that 
in the ascended Christ the Church possesses all, and 
more than all,- that has been lost in the disappear- 
ance of the ritual of the old covenant, for 

111 Him the shadows of the law 

Are all fulfilled and now withdraw, 

the Apostle affirms that of this change God is the 
author. And if it seem incredible that He should 
thus shake His own temple, the Apostle answers the 
doubt by saying that He will yet shake His own 
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heavens. The shadow that lay full on the things 
of time is projected on eternity. ‘ Yet once more I 
shake not the earth only, but also heaven.' Once 
more only will He move the earth and the heaven. 
By a change which is not the culmination of the 
processes at work under our eyes. He will remove all 
that can pi\ss away. Then the things that cannot be 
shaken — the eternal substance, be it what it may, of 
the temporal — will remain, and with it they whe 
have not drawn back, and He, the v Unchangeable 
ruling amidst the immovable. But before that, 
change must crowd on change, and the Son of Man 
apfiear. For the awe-struck hearers of the Epistle 
forgotten words about eai*th and heaven perishing, 
waxing old, folded up, and changed were revived. 
It would calm them to see the way of change traced, 
its frontiers enlarged and yet limited, and its empire 
put securely in His hands who was bringing in the 
world over which no change can pass. 

III. ‘This word Yet once more’ does not now 
overcome us. We can face ‘ the hon’om of the last *. 
For othei*s the waining may be fulfilled : — 

All that DOW delights thee from the day, 

On which it should be touched shall melt and pass away. 

For them disillusionment may come on disillusion- 
ment, and regret follow regret We have our place 
in the world that can never crumble into dust. The 
kingdom which canjiot be moved is about us now. 
It glimmers through the show of things. We have 
heen translated into the kingdom of Gm s dear Son, 
and the importunate and ever-shifting objects of 
sense do not blind us to its glories. — W. Kobeetbon 
Nicoll, Ten Minute SermonSy p, 198. 

Rbfebbncbs. — XII. 27.— A. Rowland, Christian World 
Pulpit^ vol. xlvi. p. 248. Spurgeon, Sermons, voL jdi. Na 
690. J. G. Rogers, Christian World PulpU, vol. xlix. p. 280 l 
J. Watson, The Inspiration of Our Faith, p. 336. E. Griffith- 
Jones, Christian World PulpU, vol. Iv. p, 92. 

‘ With reverence and awe. — Hrb. xn. aS. 

Thought without Reverence is barren, perhaps poison- 
ous ; at best, dies like cookery, with the day that 
call^ it forth ; does not live, like sowing, in succes- 
sive tilths and wider-spreading^harvests, bringing food 
and plenteous increase to all Tima — Carlyle. 

In the biogi-aphy of Francois Coillard, of the Zam- 
besi, it is told how he once asked a friend in Paris, 
during 1897: ‘Do you ever regret having left the 
Church of Rome ? * ‘ Never* was the emphatic reply. 

‘ In Protestantism I found an (men Bible, the personal 
knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ, anil the forgive- 
ness of my sins — three things I never found in Rome 
But,’ he added, ‘I must confess there is one thing 
in Catholicism which I miss in our Refoimation 
Churches, and that is adoration.' ‘I miss it too,' 
said M. Coillard. 

Compare Renan's indignant repudiation of BerangeFi 
theology, in his essay on ‘ The Deity of the Bourgeois’. 

^ No, they cannot know thee. Holy Being, whom we 
behold not save in the serenity of a pure heart The 
blasphemies of the man of genius must please thee 
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more them the Tulgar homage of complacent gaiety. 
The atheist is far rather he who so misjudges thee, 
than he that denies thee. The despair of a Lucre- 
tius or a Byron was more after thine own heart than 
this brazen-faced confidence of superficial optimism 
which insults while it adores thee.* 

Rbperbnces. — XII. 28. — L. D. Bevan, Ckrist a/nd the Age^ 
pp. 286, 299. E. J. Lyndon, Preacher^ e Magazine^ vol. xix. 
p. 613. XII. 28, 29.-^purgeon, SermonSf vol. xxvili. No. 
1639. 

* For our God is a consuming fire.’— Hbb. xii. ag. 

The wrath of God properly understood, so far from 
being in conflict witn the love of God, is the highest 
expression of it. How can God love any good with- 
out hating any evil ? * Our God is a consuming fire * 
— but the fire of the furnace which is hatred to the 
dross is love to the gold. And God*s wrath against sin 
is not only love, but the only love to the sinner. . . . 
Supposing it supposable, if God could and should 
remove from sin and disobedience their natural and 
penal consequences, would it be an act of love on His 
part to do so ? Would goodness continue to be 
olesscdness if badness ceased to be accursedness ? 
‘ Our God is a consuming fire,* and He is never so 
much ‘ our God * as when He is consuming us. For 
it is only in God*s wrath to our sin that we know 
God*s love to ourselves. — Du Bose, Soteriology of 
the New Testament, p. 51. 

Refehbncks. — XII. 29. — 11. J. Warjell, Preadher*e M(iga- 
mm, vol. xviii. p. 83. L. D. Bevan, CfhHstand the Age, p. 316. 

* Let love of the brethren continue.'— H eb. xiii. i. 

Only love rooted in sympathy and expressed in action 
to the point of a complete destruction of self-will is 
Christian love. — Waonkr*s Letters (1880), p. 339. 

References. — XI ll. 1. — T. C. Finlayson, Christian World 
Puijnt, vol. xlviii. p. 401. F. J. A. Hort, Village Semuyne 
in Outline, p. 134. 

' Let love of the brethren continue ... let us go forth unto 
Him without the ciunp.’— Heb. xiii. i, 13. 

People are not most conscious of brotherhood when 
they continue languidly together in one creed, but 
when, with some doubt, witn some danger perhaps, 
and certainly not without some reluctance, they vio- 
lently break with the tradition of the past, and gt) 
forth from the sanctuary of their fathers to worship 
under the bare heavea — R. L. Stevenson, in Men 
and Books. 

UNAWARE OP ANQELS 

*Some have entertained angels unawares.’ — H bb. xiii. 2. 

In a recent novel, where gi'eat power is on the whole 
misdirected, there is one sentence that cannot easily 
be forgotten. A stem old mother has a daughter 
given to writing. The mother disapproves, but when 
the daughter dies we aie told that what her mother 
used to speak of as verses she always afterwards calle<i 
poems. That is what death does for our loved ones. 
Jt changes their vers^ into poems. Were we to 
write for ever we could not say a word more. Every- 
thing is then transfigured and stands out in a new 


light, a light in which we could not see it while the 
dear ones were yet with us. 

Ill this dim world of clouding cares 
We rarely know, till wildered eyes 
See white wings lessening up the sides, 

The angels with us unawares. 

But we know them then. 

I. The Ideal was once among us, and we beheld 
His glory, and did not know it for the glory of the 
Only Begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth. 
While He tabernacled among men they doubted 
Him, questioned Him, criticised Him, scorned Him. 
It was not till He was taken from them that the full 
truth burst upon their sight. He knew that it would 
be so. As He neared the Great Altar where He 
offered up the Perfect Sacrifice, He said that He 
would send ihv. Spirit to re})rove the world of right- 
eousness, ‘ bec ause I go to My Father, and ye see 
Me no more. In a hush of love and reverence He 
was laid in His new tomb, and since that hour He 
has been the Hope, the Glory, the Ideal, and the 
Crown of our fallen humanity. 

II. It was so, as each of us knows, with our own 
beloved. However much we cared for them, however 
deeply we understood them, however we looked up 
to them, we know them better now. Even here we 
undei'stood their truth and pity and patient loving 
kindness, but now everything comes more nearly and 
dearly home. In a measure our eyes were holden, 
but they have been open long since. Now that the 
past is cast upon a ground of wonder it seems com- 
prehensible, and we marvel that we were so dull. 
The loves that have been taken from us, the venerat- 
ing regard of childhood, the passion of youth, the 
restful affection of mature years, the trust of lost 
little children, the kind, tnie friendships that we 
hoped would bridge all the changes over — we know 
how to prize them as we sit with our yearning and 
sometimes remorseful thoughts. Were they fault- 
less? Perhaps they were not, but whatever there 
was of frailty, imperfection, ignorance, was no true 
part of their redeemed being, and has all fallen from 
them now. Others may recall such things, but we 
cannot. Our forgetfulness is even as the foigetfulness 
of God, Who casts our sins behind His back, and 
neither remembers them nor, if we may dare to say 
it, can remember them. So much besides is clear to 
us that in the old time we never saw. They were 
dead in Christ while they were living here, and their 
life was hid with Christ in God. Now it seems to 
issue from Christ and to be part of Christ's glory. 

But all this is true in Christ and in Christ only. 
It is in Him that the dead are living and the lost 
?ire found. It is in Him that 

We give blind grief and blinder sense the lie, 

And Miy, ‘ They did not live to die ’. 

It is in Him that the golden hope of immortality, so 
often clouded, springs unbaffled from its sleep. In 
Him the soul's prevision in its moments of intensest 
life is true, the very truth of truths. It is through 
Him we know that we cannot idealise the dead, that 
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they are raore lovely and gracious than our loveliest 
ana most gi’acious dreams. In Him the promises of 
God are Yea, and in Him Amen. And so it is to 
Him, to His Ci*o8S, and His llesurrection that all our 
hopes are nailed. — W. Robertson Nicoll, Sunday 
Evening, p. 53. 

THE LARGER HOSPITALITY 

* Be not fors^etful to entertain stranglers ; for chereby some 
have entertained ang^els unawares.’— H kb. xiii. 2 . 

Reading this verse for the first time, it almost seems 
as if this plea for hospitality were based upon a selfish 
motive. Are we to do good that we may win good? 
Not so. If a man be hospitable on the bare chance 
of entertaining angels, he is no hospitable man. But 
if a man be hospitable from loftiest motives, sooner 
or later, God will luring angels to his door. Our 
text tells the joy of every open home and heart and 
mind. It reads the doom of every closed door. 
Shut it and bar it! You will shut out a hundred 
vagabonds. One day you will shut out an angel. 
And it were better to l>e deceived a .score of times 
than miss a heavenly messenger like that. I want 
to take this thought and run it out into three 
i*ealms, 

I. And first, the realm of home. Are all the 
angels dead ? Have none in the garb of strangers 
ever appeared on your horizon ? To answer that, we 
have to ask. What is an angel ? An angel is a 
messenger of God. And every word that ever 
cheered you from a stranger’s Ups, and every thought 
that ever reached you from a stranger’s heart, and 
every Christlike sight that ever touched you in a 
stranger's home, these have been angel ministries to 
you — the messenL»(‘i*s of God. Entertain strangers. 
It is the noblest hospitality. Sooner or later you 
shall find, by th^ tokens of a larger heart and fuller 
life, that you have l)een entertaining an rels unawares. 

II. Now, look at the realm of experience. For 
years life is one uneventful drudgery ; we wake, we 
eat, we work, we tire, we sleep. But the dav comes 
when at our doors there stands a stranger. Perhaps 
it is poverty. Perhaps it is .sickness. Perhaps it is 
death. How will you treat that stranger? that is 
the question. Some men rebel. And some grow 
bitter And some despair ; but they are brave, and 
plod along without a prayer, without a hope, till 
men say, ‘ See how resigned they are ! ’ They do not 
know it is the resignation of a broken heart. There 
is a nobler way. Be not forgetful to entertain the 
stranger : you shall be entertaining angels unawares. 
God’s blessings come in strange disguises. 

III. Lastly, I want to take our text into the 
realm of thought. It is amazing what cold entertain- 
ment the world has always given to great thoughts, 
when fii-st they came as strangers. But do not 
quarrel with the world. Perhaps that same inhos- 
pitality is yours and mine — if not to-day, to-morrow. 

‘ Prove all things ; hold fast that which is good,' that 
is the Christian attitude. — G. H. Morrison, Flood- 
Tide, n 271 


‘ Be not forgetful to entertain strangers ,* for thereby some 
have entertained angels unawares.’ — Hsb. xiii. 2. 

I WAS a little acquainted,’ says Boswell in his Towr 
to the Hebrides (Saturday, 21st August), * with Mi. 
Forbes, the minister of the parish. I sent to inform 
him that a gentleman desired to see him. He returned 
for answer, “ that he would not come to a stranger ”. 
I then gave my name, and he came. I remonstrated 
to him for not coming to a stranger ; and, by pi'e- 
senting him to Dr. Johnson, proved to him what a 
stranger might sometimes be. His Bible inculcates, 
“ be not forgetful to entertain strangers,” and maintain 
the same motive. He defended himself by saying, 

He had once come to a stranger, who sent for 
him ; and he found him a little worth person ’ 

Hbfkrences. — XIII. 2 . — S. A. Tipple, The Admiring 
Guest, p. 16f). H. J. Bevia, Sermons, p. 120. Expositor (4th 
Series), vol, x. p. 71. XIII. 3. — C. O. Eldridge, Precuker's 
Magazine, vol, xviii. p. 37. 

* Let marriage be held in honour among all, and let the bed be 
undefiled.’ — Heb. xiii. 4 . 

Discussing the origin of the Canons of Nicsea {His- 
tory of the Eastern Church, lect. v.). Dean Stanley 
relates how ‘ a proposition was made, enjoining that all 
married clergy (according to one report, including even 
sub-deacons) were to separate from their wives. The 
opposition came from a most unexpected quarter. 
From amongst the Egyptian bishops step|)ed out into 
their midst, looking out of his one remaining eye, 
and halting on his pamlysed leg, the old hermit-con- 
fc.ssor, Paphuntius or Paphunte. With a roar of in- 
dignation rather than with a speech, he broke into 
the debate : ‘ Lay not this heavy yoke upon the 
clergy. Man*iage is honourable in all, and the bed 
undefiled. By exaggerated strictness you will do the 
Church more hann than good. All cannot bear such 
an ascetic rule . . .’ His speech produced a pro- 
found sensation. His own austere life of unblemished 
celibacy gave force to every word that he uttered ; he 
shared that rare excellence of appreciating difficulties 
which he himself did not feel, and of honouring a 
state of life which was not his own. 

NEITHER LEFT NOR FORSAKEN 

* 1 will ntvir leave thee, nor forsake thee.’ — H eb. xiii. 5. 

I. ‘ I WILL never leave thee.' The nearest and the 
dearest even cannot say this to us. Life is full of 
partings, and we come to feel at last, with Ruskin, 

‘ That word good-bye shakes me from head to foot ’. 
Even when the closest relationship has been reached, 
when two have walked side by siae through life, anci 
have shared every variety of existence, when the 
warmer passion has passed and is replaced by some- 
thing deeper and truei', till the duality of being be- 
comes a unity, one must die, and the other, stranded 
and helpless, must go on living. It is thei constant 
experience that such partings leave behind them 
something more than sorrow, something of com- 
punction, which may even be remorse. It is the 
universal testimony that the strength of a dear bond 
is never known till it is broken tilHhe ancient depths 
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are stirred, till the vanished faces appear upon the 
background of the young spring skies. The heart 
reaches far back ana vainly into the forgotten years, 
and longs to recover them, not so much to fill them 
more fully with love as with the signs and tokens of 
Jove. But there is a far greater tragedy than that 
of the death parting. Therc is such a thing as living 
together and yet drifting farther and farther apart. 
The heart may stray, and a river broader and deeper 
than Jordan may lie between thosf who outwardly 
are close together. Better to look with love and 
reverence and yearning and gratitude and repentance 
across the straits of death than to feel that in the 
home the cruel grave of the dead love has been dug 
and filled. But our Lord’s promise means that no 
matter how we are impoverished we have to us 
His presence and His heart. No mattcT how sorely 
broken we may be with the assaults of life, no matter 
by what separations we may be left lonely, He never 
leaves us, and never forsakes us. When that becomes 
a weight which was once no weight at all. when we 
have less and less to do with things around us, when, 
as the phrase has it, our day is over, there is One Who 
remains, One on whom our dying eyes may rest, one hid- 
ing place from the wind, one covert from the tempest. 

II. For the promise is not only ‘I will not leave 
thee;’ it is also ‘I will never forsake thee’. We 
change ourselves. This is at once the misery and the 
blessedness of life. We shall all be changed, says the 
Apostil*, to those who had talready changed much. 
Think how we have altered from our childhood in 
body and mind, in thought and in feeling. All our 
life has been made up of stages of one long change, 
and what would happen if Christ changed, too? 
But Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever. His love burns on through the stonns as 
steadily as a lamp in a windless place. We have 
suffered cruelly from the loss of the living and the 
loss of the dead. Friend and lover have gone far 
from us and have found others to care for ; but He 
never changes. He bears with our falling, with our 
wandering, with our forgetfulness, and His love is as 
ardent and forgiving and helpful at the last as it was 
at first. It is not only that He never leaves us ; it 
is that He neither leaves us nor forsakes us. 

So it is with trial. It is this the writer to the 
Hebrews is thinking of, and we can almost see the 
sudden light leaping into those steadfast eyes, that 
had faced the worst which time could do, as he spoke. 
He had told his fellow-Christians to imitate the faith 
of the martyrs — whose faith imitate, considering the 
end of their conversation, considering how it brought 
them to that — to the hard bed, with its pillow of 
sharp thorns, on which the Redeemer fell asleep. 
They di^ the death of the Righteous, and their last 
end was like His, and they found Him as good as 
His word. We vex and weary ourselves thinking 
what we shall do, how long we shall be able to work, 
what will happen when we are perforce idle, how we 
shall bear the pains and partings that arc to He 
wants to put an end id all this by His promise that 


whatever befalls we shall neither be left nor forsaken. 
He tells us to do the duty of the moment in the 
moment, and for the i-est to hold by him. And when 
the last bonds are loosened, and we are delivered 
from our earthly troubles, we shall be for ever with 
the Lord, and we shall be like Hin^ for we shall see 
Him as He is. The blessedness of that vision, who 
can tell but those who stand before Him?— W. 
Robertson Nicoli.^ Sunday Evening^ p. 97. 

* Be je free from the love of money : content with such things 
as ye have : for himself hath said, I will in no wise fail 
thee, neither will I in any wise forsake thee.*— H bb. xin. 3 . 

I FIND that the Spirit of Grod taught the writers of 
the New Testament to apply to us all in general, 
and ti) every single person in particular, some graci- 
ous words which God in the Old Testament spake 
to one man upon a special occasion in a single and 
temporal instance. Such are the words which God 
spake to Joshua ; ‘ I will never fail thee, nor foi-sake 
thee,^ and upon the stock of that promise St. Paul 
forbids covetousness and persuades contentedness, be- 
cause those words were spoken God to Joshua in 
another case. — Jeremy Taylor, noly Dying (ch. v, 
sec. 6). 

But now I began to exercise myself with new thoughts ; 
I daily read the word of God, and applied all the 
comforts of it to my present state. One morning, 
being very sad, I opened the Bible upon these words, 
‘I will never, never leave thee, nor forsake thee\ 
Immediately it occurred that these words were to 
me; why else should they be directed in such a 
manner, just at the moment when I was mourning 
over my condition, as one foi'saken of God and man ? 
Well then, said I, if God does not forsake me, of what 
ill consequence can it be, or what matters it, though 
the world should all forsake me ; seeing on the other 
hand, if I had all the world, and should lose? the 
favour and blessing of God, there would be no com- 
parison in the loss ? — Defoe, Robinson Crusoe, pt. i. 

(ch. III.). 

Most people have had a period or periods in their 
lives when they have felt thus forsaken ; when, having 
long hoped against hope, and still seen the day of 
fruition defeixed, their hearts have truly sickened 
within them. This is a teiTible hour, but it is often 
that darkest point which precedes the rise of day ; 
that turn of the year when the icy January wind 
carries over the waste at once the dirge of departing 
winter, and the prophecy of coming spring. The 
perishing birds, however, cannot thus understand the 
olast before which they shiver ; and as little can the 
suffering soul recognise, in the climax of its affliction, 
the dawn of its deliverance. Yet, let whoever grieves 
still cling fast to love and faith in Gk)d : God will 
never deceive, never finally desert him. ‘ Whom He 
loveth, He chasteneth.' These words are true, 
and should not be forgotten. — Charlotte BrontM, 
Shirley (chap. xx.). 

Rbpbbbncbs.— XIII. 5* — Spurgeon, Smnoiu, voL vliL 
No. 477; vol. xrxii. No. 1880. XIII. 5-8. — A. Maolsron, 
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AfU/r the BeeurrecHony p. 291. Spurgeon, SermoMy voL xxiv. 
No. 1449. A. Maclaren, ExpoeUicnt of Holy Seriplure — 
Hebrexoe, p. 277. 

* Imitate their faith.' — Hbb. xiii. 7. 

Imitation: it enters into the very fastnesses of char- 
acter ; and we, our souls, oui’selves, are for ever 
imitating what we see and hear, the forms, the sounds, 
which haunt our memories, our imaginations. — Pater, 
Plato and Platonismy p. 272. 

Referbnoks. — XIII. 7 . — T. Arnold, The Interpretation of 
ScriptwrCy p. 310. J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in Sackville 
College Chapely vol. iv. p. 98.- XIII. 7, 8. — G. Campbell 
Morgan, Christian World Pulpily vol. Ivii. p. 3. 

DISCIPLBSHIP 

* Jesus Christ is the same yesterday and to-day, yea and for 
ever.’ — Hrb. xiii. 8. 

What do the Gospels certify to have been the char- 
acter of original Chi istianity ? The answer is on the 
surface. (Original Christianity was a discipleship to 
Jesus Christ 

I. The followera of Christ are in the Gospels com- 
monly described as His disciples. Discipleship im- 
plied the frank acceptance of Christs pei'sonal claims, 
and the power which won that acceptance was the 
power of Chi ists personal influence. But what did 
discipleship practically involve ? Obviously, at the 
time to these fii*st disciples, peril, loss, temporal ruin. 
Nothing could be sterner or more threatening than 
the prospect which He unfolded before His disciples. 
Discipleship goes deeper than the external circum- 
stances of life. ‘Jesus Christ is the same yesterday 
and to day, yea and for ever*. The terms of His 
sei-vice reflect His changelessness. 

II. Discipleship is the abiding aspect of Christianity. 
Churches and creeds, as such, have no immunity from 
the law of change, but if the essence of Chri.stianity 
be not the membei'ship of a church, nor yet the ac- 
ceptance of a system of belief, but rather discipleship 
to a living Person, then it seems possible to hope that 
Christianity may possess an indestructible life. Dis- 
cipleship, in the common experience of mankind, 
terminates in one of two ways. On the one hand, 
the disciple may outstrip his teacher, leani all he has 
to teach, and advance into regions where he has no 
message. On the other hand, the disciple may lose 
confidence in the teacher, shake off the spell of his 
pei’sonal influence, set himself fi*ee from his moral and 
intellectual control Can either of these contingencies 
hap|ien in the case of the Christian discipleship ? Ai’e 
theie any signs that Christians have outgrown the 
teachings of the Master ? Is the world growing weary 
of the Ideal presented in the Gospel ? As far as I can 
see, the evidence points in the opposite direction. 

III. The changes of Christianity which, at first 
sight, perplex and distress us, are not only intelligible, 
but even necessa^, when Christianity is conceived as 
a discipleship. For discipleship must always include 
the notion of advance. In truth, not to Mvance is 
to cease to lie a disciple. 

IV. Finally, it is in realising our Chi*istian profes- 
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sion as before all things a discipleship to Christ that 
we shall recover fraternity. The nearer we draw to 
our Master, the nearer we draw also to one another. 
— H. H. Hknson, Christian World Pvlpity vol. lxl 
p.l7. 

THE UNCHANQEABLE CHRIST 

Hbb. xiii. 8. 

!• The Christian Conception of Ood Involves Im- 
mutability. — Capricious divinities abound in the 
history of the race. They are the creatures of 
imagination. The idea of a changeable God is an 
absui dity to the Chi-istian mind. The Divine nature 
suffers no variableness. The Divine puipose is un- 
changeable also. (1) The physical universe suggest^ 
Divine immutability. The universe is under the 
dominion of law which is absolutely universal, pene- 
trating all spheies, space and tima Behind the law 
is the law-giver in Whom is no variableness, neither 
shadow of turning. (2) This is supported by the 
moral law. Righteousness, justice, truth, goodness, 
love, these are the same everywhere — in God, and in 
man ; and every moral being everywhere. (8) The 
unchangeableness of God is emphasised in the Scrip- 
tures. 

IL The Unchangeable Christ is the Qospel we 
Preach. — He is the Author, Finisher, and essence 
thereof. The permanency of the Gospel is secured in 
Him who is from everlasting to everlasting the same. 
The unity of truth is secure in Christ The Gospel 
is essentially the same in all ages, and under all con- 
ditions of life. It is preached to the barbanan, and 
to the civilised, everywhere the same Christ the 
Saviour of man. This is quite consistent with variety 
of forms, expressions, and methods. All truth is in 
Christ, the garment in which it is clothed is of many 
colours. Unity of essence, and divereity of expres- 
sion are not inconsistent The old Gospel is always 
new. Divers and strange doctrines present themselves 
on every hand, but there is no substitute for the old 
Gospel. We may speak in other terms. The pro- 
nunciation of some words is not precisely the same, 
but the unchangeable Christ abidea The worlds re- 
volve around Him still. 

THE UNCHANQINQ CHRIST 

Heb. xiii. 8. 

I. Wk must take account of the supreme claim which 
is enshrined in the declaration that, amid all the 
chances and changes of the world, Jesus Christ is 
always the same. This could not be true if He were 
but as the gieat saints and heroes of history. They 
assuredly change dramatically. We alter our minds 
about them ; t^e reason and conscience of men goes 
away from them ; they cease to appear woithy of 
homap ; they come to be the symools of delusion, 
and the beacons of warning. Of none of them could 
it be truly said that they change not as the ages pass. 
But when we come to the Master, whom Apostle 
and saints worshipped and strove as best they could 
to follow, we have reached fixity at last. His suprem* 
acy remains secure and unchallenged through all the 
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revolutions of thought and sentiment There is but 
one explanation of this sole and unchallenged preroga- 
tive of unchanging power. It is the core of the Chris- 
tian creed, the truth on which the Church stands, by 
which the Christian lives. Jesus Christ is not as the 
rest He is the unique, the only-begotten of the 
Father, God Incarnate. 

II. We must observe that this supremacy, absolute 
and immutable, is indepenclent of ecclesiastical systems, 
and of specific theologies. The eitiphasis placed on 
the various paii» of the scheme of Christian doctrine 
is constantly changing. Yet through all the changes 
the one assured ana unalterable factor is precisely 
the sole and incommunicable supremacy of Christ. 

III. This unchanging and unique supremacy of 
Jesus Christ is not disallowed by the larger view of 
religion, which is now everywhere laying hold of men's 
minds. It is not the Church alone, but all mankind, 
speaking through its infinite variety of spiritual 
utterances, which says to Christ with St. Peter : 
‘ Lord, to whom shall we go ? Thou hast the words 
of eternal life.* 

IV. Finally, if we turn from every outward sphere 
and enter within the sanctuary of our own minds, and 
there face the anxiety which i ises on our thought 
from the knowledge of our own weakness and false- 
hood, it is still the same fact on which we must build 
our hopes. Being what I know myself to be, we ask, 
How dare I make the profession of Christianity at 
all ? The only justification in reason and in religion 
for the venture of discipleship is found, not in our- 
selves, but in the unchanging Christ. ‘Jesus Christ 
is the same yesterday, and to-day, yea, and for ever.' 
Courage, then, though memories of failure hang darkly 
on our minds, and our hearts fail us as we listen 
to the Babel of conflicting voices, and are shocked 
by the reckless vehemence of unloving zeal, or chilled 
by the questionings of an age which has forgotten 
God I 

THE EVER-LIVINQ CHRIST 

* Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, and to-day, yea and for 
ever.*— Heb. xiii. 8 (R.V.). 

In the context the author of this Epistle exhorts 
the Hebrew Christians not to forget their guides and 
leaders who had spoken unto them the Word of God. 
Some, like St Stephen and St James, had won a 
martyr's crown. Many had been scattered by perse- 
cution as fallen leaves before the autumn wina But 
let them remember, said he, this grand and blessed 
truth : minister may die or be I'eraoved, but ‘Jesus 
Christ * — the object of their faith and the subject of 
their preaching — ‘ is the same yesterday, and to-day, 
yea and for ever.' • 

Over the vast gateway of the deserted dt^ of 
Futtypore Sikri, in Nortnem India, is an Arabic in- 
scription to this effect : ‘ This world is but a bridge ; 
pass over, build not thy dwelling there The st^e- 
ment is true ; the exhortation is wise. And yet in 
that sentence lurks a great sorrow. The antidote to 


that .sorrow lies in the words of the Psalmist : ‘ Lord, 
Thou hast been our dwelling-place in all generations,* 
and in the words of my text, ‘Jesus Christ is the 
same yesterday, and to-day, yea and for ever 

For a moment observe the names of our Lord which 
we have here. Jesus, His personal name; Christ, or 
the ‘ anointed one,' the name which speaks of His 
official capacity — which tells that He was set apart 
by God for the complete and perfect salvation of His 
people, and which opens out ip us His offices of 
Prophet, Priest and King. 

I. Prophet. — The title of Prophet was given to 
Christ as the great Revealer and Teacher of the will 
of God. Moses piedicted that this Prophet was to 
bo a man like unto himself ‘ Unto Him shall ye 
hearken.* All the leaves of prophecy, like one gieat 
sunflower, turn to Christ the Light. Like its author, 
the Bible is the same ‘ yes terday and to-day ‘ Other 
books,' wi’ites the Archbishop of Armagh, ‘pass 
away ; but of that the silver cord shall never be 
loosed, nor the golden bowl broken, nor the mournei's 
that TO about the streets proclaim that at last the 
great lx)ok is dead and can*ied to the chamel-house 
of dead religions.' The Prophet teaches, as I have 
said, not only by the written word, but by a Divinely 
appointed ministry. Because Christ ever lives the 
Gospel ministry will never die. 

II. Priest. — Christ is ‘a Priest forever after the 
order of Melchisedec '. By the sacrifice of Himself 
upon the cross the God-Man took the ‘ Divine ana- 
thema against sin upon His own immaculate head *, 
He suffered ‘the just for the unjust'. ‘We have 
redemption through His blood, even the forgiveness 
of sins, according to the riches of His grace.^ The 
atonement proclaims an accepted world, a reconciled 
Father, a redeemed humanity. In these days, when 
an ethical revival is the great need of the Church and 
the world, and when by the law of reaction there is a 
growing danger of the divorcement of duty from 
dogma — yes I and when the heaiis of men are craving 
for a morality which they do not possess — we must 
summon them afresh to the cross of Christ as the 
fulcrum of a moral life and the mainspring of holiness. 

Earthly ministei's, like the Mosaic priests, are by 
succession. 'The time comes when we must die or be 
removed. Our voices are hushed, and the footfall of 
our steps is no longer heard in the street. It is my 
comfort to speak of one whose Priesthood is unchange- 
able: who, seated amid the heavenly glories, ever 
pities, ever intercedes, ever pardons, ever helps, ever 
blesses. 

ill. King. — If the Jew in the old dispensation looked 
for a Messiah who was to reign as King and not for 
a Messiah who was to suffer as Priest, yre in this dis- 
pensation continually think of Christ as Priest almost 
to the forgetfulness of Christ as King, Do not 
forget that Christ is King as well as Priest Turn 
your thoughts ofttimes from the pathetic beauty of 
the sunset on Calvary to the glorious sunrise on 
Olivet. Amid the clouds of night let us look for the 
brightness of the coming dawn. 
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Ver. 14. 


This kingdom is jpurs if you will but accept its 
conditions. — ,1. W. Bardsley, Many Mansions, p 
849. 

* Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, and to-day, 3rea and for 

ever.* — H eb. xiii. 8. 

Is it conceivable that the God who made the seven 
stars and Orion, and who is without variableness or 
shadow of turning, played off caprices on the narrow 
seaboard of Asia Minor in the centuries before our 
era, which, having come to another mind, or being 
weary, He has ceased to enact in modern days, cowed 
and overfaced by steam and penny newspapers reeled 
off without stopping ? Is the strength of Israel lying 
or repenting now the world has waxed older and wiser 
and more scientific, and is clothed in cloth, and builds 
magnificent clubrooms in Pall Mall, where His name 
goes for nothing? — James Smetham, Letters, p. 347. 

References. — XIII. 8. — Reueu Thomas, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlviii. p. 107. H. H. Henson, Godly Union and 
Concord, pp. 1 and 209. A. Coote, Twelve Sermons, p. 12. 
T. Rider, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lii. p. 40. J. Cart- 
wright, Preacher's Magazine, vol. xviii. p. 180. Bishop Nick- 
sou, The Record, vol. xxvii. p. 1084. A. H. Stanton, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. liii. p. 7. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. iv. No. 
170 ; vol. XV. No. 848, and vol. xl. No. 2868. F. E. Paget, 
Helps and Hindrances to the Christian Life, vol. i. p. 36. 
J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in Sackville College Chapel, vol. 
iv. p. 290. C. Vince, The Unchanging Saviour, p. 1. A. 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — Hebrews, p. 285. 
XIII. 8, 9. — W. Alexander, Primary Convictions, p. 3. XIII, 
{^.--Expositor (4th Series), vol, ii. p. 143. A. Maclaren, Ex- 
positions of Holy Scripture — Hebrews, p. 294. XIII. 10, 16. — 
Ibid. p. 303, XIII. 11, 12. — J. Bannerman, Sermons, p. 219. 
XIII. 12. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlvi. No. 2660. XIII. 
13.— vol. X. No. 677. 

* Jesus . . . suffered without the gate. Let us go forth there- 

fore unto Him without the camp.’ — H eb. xiii. is, 13. 

In early times the graveyards and cemeteries were 
always outside the towns or villages, partly — and here 
is shown our forefathers’ likeness to us — for the greater 
healthiness, partly — and here is shown their romance, 
which we have lost — in realisation that all men are 
strangei*s and pilgrims upon earth, and because of the 
great sacrifice ‘offered without the camp’.— J. H, 
Shorthouse. 

* Here have we no continuing city, but we seek one to come.* 

— Heb. xiii. 14. 

From this text Becket preached in the chapter-house 
of Canterbury Cathedral in December, 1170, on re- 
turning from France> after his hollow reconciliation 
with Henry II. ‘The cathedral,’ says Dean Stanley, 

‘ was hung with silken drapery ; magnificent banquets 
were prepared ; the churches resounded with organs 
and bells ; the palace-halls with trumpets ; and the 
Archbishop preached in the chapter-house on the 
text, “ Here we have no abiding city, but we seek one 
to come On Christmas Day, he preached from the 
words, “ on earth, peace to men or good-will He 
began by speaking of the sainted fathers of the 
Church of Canterbury, the presence of whose bones 
made doubly hallowed the consecrated ground. 
“One martyr,” he said, “they had already— Alfege, 


murdered by the Danes, whose tomb stood on the 
north side of the high altar. It was possible,** he 
added, “ that they would soon have another. ” The 
people who thronged the nave were in a state of 
wila excitement ; they wept and groaned ; and an 
audible murmur ran through the church. “ Father, 
why do you desert us so soon? to whom will you 
leave us?” But as he went on with his discourse, 
the plaintive strain gradually rose into a tone of 
fiery indignation. “You would have thought,” says 
Hiioert of Bosham, who was present, “ that you were 
looking at the prophetic beast, which had at once 
the face of a man and the face of a lion.” ’ — Stanley’s 
Memorials of Canterbury, pp. 66, 67. 

* Here have we no continuing city. *— Heb. xiii. 14. 

Life is not designed to minister to a man's vanity. 
He goes upon his long business most of the time 
with a hanging head, and all the time like a blind 
child. Full of rewards and punishments as it is — so 
that to see the day break or the moon rise, or to 
meet a friend, or to hear the linnet call when he is 
hungry, fills him with sui'prising joys — this world is 
yet for him no abiding city. Friendships fall through, 
health fails, weariness assails him ; yeai‘ after year, 
he must thumb the hardly varying record of his 
own weakness and folly. It is a friendly process of 
detachment — R. L. Stevenson, in A Christmas 
Sermon. 

And so it came about that John Gladwyn Jebb left 
both Mexico and this land where we have ‘ no abid- 
ing city,’ almost as naked of the world’s goods as 
when he entered it. . . . He was too sanguine, too 
romantic, too easily deluded by others, and too 
mystical — a curious vein of mysticism was one of 
his most striking characteristics — for this nineteenth 
century. As a crusader, or as a knight-errant, doubt- 
less, he would have been a brilliant success, but as a 
manager of companies and a director of business 
matters it must be confessed that he was a failure. 

Would that there existed more of such noble 
failui’es — the ignoble are suflSciently abundant — for 
then the world might be cleaner than it ia It 
matters little now: his da^ is done, and he has 
journeyed to that wonderful Hereafter of which 
during life he had so cleai* a vision, and that was so 
often the subject of his delightful and suggestive 
talk. — Rider Haggard, in Ttie Life and Adven- 
tures of J. 0. Jebb, pp. xxiv, xxv. 

Hbb. xzil 14. 

Perhaps one fact which lies at the root of all the 
actions of the Turks, small and ^reat, is that they 
are by nature nomada It is their custom to oma^ 
ment the walls of their houses with texts instead of 
pictures, and, if they ^juoted from the Bible instead 
of the Koran, no words would better characterise 
their manner of life than ‘ Here have we no continu- 
ing city ’. — Sib Charles Eliot, Turkey in EvArope^ 
p. 89. 

Rkferbncbb. — XIII. 14 . — R. W. Church, VtUags Ssmum 
(2nd Series), p. 10. E. M. Celdart, Fadth a/nd Freedom, p* 
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117. E. T. J. Marriner, Sermons Preached at Tyyme Regis^ p. 
63. F. Bourdillon, Plain Sermons far Family Reading (2rid 

Seriat), p. 225. 

THE SACRIFICE OP PRAISE 

^ * By Him therefore let us offer the sacrifice of praise to God 
continually.’— Hbb. xiii. 15. 

‘The sacrifice of praise.* We are apt to pass over 
the words and. miss their deep meaning. The sacri- 
fice of praise is not the mere natural expression of 
joy. The word canies a red stain. Praise in a 
world like this, and from creatures such as we are, 
mii.st often lie sacrificial if it is to be continual. 
Continued thanksgiving canied through a life of 
faith is a sacrifice which may be laid upon the altar 
where the Perfect (3blation was offered up for the 
sins oi the whole world. 

When tlie father of Principal Cairns died, after pro- 
tracted suttei ing, thei*e was a short pause till each of the 
family circle h^ realised what had happened. Then 
the mother in a broken voice asked that ‘ the books * 
might be laid on the table, and gave out the verse : — 

The storm is changed into a calm 
At His command and will ; 

So that the waves that raged before 
Now quiet are and still. 

It was her voice that raised the tune. ^^Then she 
asked her eldest son to read a chapter of the Bible, 
and afterwards to pray. When they knelt down the 
•on made a strong effort to steady his voice, but failed 
utterly, and * the dear mother bei-self lifted up the 
voice of thanksgiving for the victory that had been 
won *. That was the sacrifice of praise. 

I. To understand the words fully we turn back to 
the place where they are used, the last chapter in 
Hebrews. ‘ We have an altar,* says the Apostle. 
That Altar is Christ upon His Cross. It is an Altar 
whereof those who; remain in Judaism and serve the 
tabernacle have no right to eat. But what is denied 
to them is the privilege of Christian believers. They 
feast upon the sacrifice. ‘ He that eateth Me, even 
he shall live Me.* Christ for us becomes Christ 
in us. By eating of the sacrifice, the supernatural 
life is sustained, and the yeais are turned into one 
long thanksgiving. Our Altai' stood without the 
gate of Jerusalem. ‘ The bodies of those beasts, 
whose blood is brought into the sanctuary by the 
High Priest for sin, are burned without the camp. 
Wherefore Jesus also, that He might sanctify the 
people with His own Blood, suffered without the gate.* 
Even as the Christian Church of those days was cast 
out of the Jewish Synagogue, so the Christian Church 
is to be separated from the world that it may be 
united to Him. It is detached from the visible order 
that it may be united with the invisible. Its true 
home is not here, not even without the camp, where 
its Altar stands. That is a stage on the way to the 
stable city beyond the sea of death, where the eternal 
order holds, which we seek,* *for here we have no 
continuing city, but we seek one to come So then, 
being outside the gate, and exiles by the Christian 


Altar, we are to offer up our sacrifices, not the sacri- 
fice of propitiation, but the sacrifice of praise. It 
is a sacrifice, seeing that it has to be offers continu- 
ally. It is also a sacrifice, seeing that it is the fruit 
of lips that make confession of His name. Confession 
when the Apostle wrote meant much, and it is not 
well with us if it means little now. 

II. To offer the sacrifice of praise, is to bless the 
L-jrd at all times, to give thanks in everything, to 
make the mornings, noons, and midnights of life one 
Eucharist. How different is the sacrifice of praise 
from the mere exultation of youth ! Youth, with 
its profuse illusions, demands happiness as its right, 
and even if it recognises God as the giver of joy, 
turns away from Him when the shadow falls. Youth 
demands victory, and cannot wait. It grows weary 
in a long and losing fight. But if we have learned 
to offer the sacrifice of praise upon the Altar, we 
need not covet youth. God has provided some better 
thing for us. We know it even when we see our- 
selves grey haired and wrinkled in the mirror, and 
feel that the battle is as much as ever we can fight, 
and the race as much as ever we can run. We have 
learned to give thanks as the tide of battle rolls this 
way and that. The inner life wells up as the outer 
sinks into the ground. There is within us something 
better than the light-heartedness of youth, a joy, a 
buoyancy, a confidence which the world cannot give 
and cannot take away. We have learned to drink in 
the sunlight when exposed to it, and give back that 
light in the brightness of the night. To offer the 
sacrifice of praise is to give thanks, as the Lord gave 
thanks when He took the bread and blessed it and 
brake it. He gave thanks for the wayfaring behind 
and the Cross before. 

III. We learn, t6o, as life goes on that the Chris- 
tian sacrifice of praise means much more than the 
acceptance of sorrow in the hope that it may peuss and 
be succeeded by gladness. There is less meaning for 
the Christian Church than there was for the Jewish 
in the words, * Weeping may endure for a night, but 
joy cometh in the morning *. It is Jewish rather thaui 
Christian to watch the unbidden guest Sorrow with 
impatience and wretchedness, taking comfort in the 
thought that her presence must pass with the dreary 
night, that at morning she will be gone, and we shall 
find Joy in her room. There is an element of truth 
in that view. Mornings of joy, even in this life, 
sometimestfollow nights of weeping. When the* worst 
comes to the worst, men say thines mend, and they 
say also that it is always darkest before dawn. But 
we have come to know that Sorrow does not pass even 
though Joy entei's, and those who can offer the sacri- 
fice of praise do not even pray that she should pass. 
They learn to make room for the twd angels, the 
veiled angel and the shinr^. Both are welcome 
guests, both are sent from God, both will work for 
us a gracious ministry if we will only suffer it. For 
the veiled angel we are to praise God, though it must 
be the sacrifice of praise. — W. Robertson NicolLi 
Sunday Evening, p. 867. 
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References. — XIII. 1^5. — Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. xxxiv. 
No. 2048. J . Keblcs Sermons for Christmas and Epiphany ^ p. 337. 

* Let us offer a sacrifice of waise to God. . . . But to do good 

and to communicate forget not.*— H eb. xiii. 15 , 16 . 

* His tenderness,’ says George* Eliot, of Adam Bede, 

* lay very close to his reverence, so that the one could 
hardly be stirred without the other.* 

Rbfbrenobs. — XIII. 16, 16. — C. 8. Laird, Preacher's Maga- 
zine^ vol. V. p. 79. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scriptinre 
— Hebrewsy p. 323. XIII. 1C. — Expositor (5th Series), vol. ix. 
p. 222 XIII. 17 . — E. H. Bickersteth, Thoughts in Past YearSy 
p. 39. J. H. Holford, Memorial Sermons, p. 228. G. Mathe> 
son, The Sunday Revi^, vol. i. p. 105. XIII, 18. — J. C. M. 
Bellew, Sermons, vol. i. p. 36. J. Keble, Sermons for Septua- 
gesima to Ash Wednesday, p. 411. W. Robertson Nicoll, Ten 
Minute Sermons, p. 181. Expositor (5th Series), vol. x. p. 25. 

THE FIVE SCHOLARS OF LAUSANNE 

* Now the God of peace, Who brought again from the dead our 

Lord Jesus, that great Shepherd of the sheep, through the 
blood of the everlasting covenant, make you perfect in 
every good work to do His will.* — Heb. xiii. 20. 

These wokIs are associated with the martyrdom of 
the Five Scholars of Lausanne, whose names are 
among the most honoured in the French martyrology. 
They were executed at Lyons on 16th May, 1653. 
Earnest appeals had been made on their behalf by 
the Swiss Cantons, but Henry II. refused to pardon 
them. Their progress to the place of execution was 
marked by the recital of psaJms, the benediction, 

* The God of peace, that Drought again from the 
dead,* etc., and the Apostles * Creed, and after mutual 
embraces and farewells, their last words, as their 
naked di>odies, smeai^ with grease and sulphur, hung 
side by side over the flames, were : ' Be of good cour- 
age, brethren, be of good courage *. Dr. H. M. Baird 
sajrs : ‘ITieir mission to France had not been in vain. 
It is no hyperbole of the historian of the Reformed 
Churches, when he likens their cells to five pulpits, 
from which the word of God resounded through the 
entire city and much further. The results of their 
heroic fortitude, and of the wide dissemination of 
copies of the confession of their Christian faith, were 
easily traced in the conversion of many witliin and 
without the prison, while the memory of their joyful 
constancy on their way to the place of execution — 
which rather resembled a triumphal than an ignomini- 


ous procession — ^and in the flames, was embalmed in 
the heaii; of many a spectator.* 

Heb. xiii. ao. 

This text has an„ association also with the great 
Ejection of 1662. Dr. Stoughton says : — 

* Pepys, who liked to see and hear everything which 
was going on, walked to old St. Dunstan’s Cbm*ch, at 
seven o’clock in the morning, but found the doors 
unopened. He took a turn in the Temple Gardens 
until eight, when, on coming back to the church, he 
saw people crowding in at a side door, and found the 
edifice half-filled, ere the pnncipal entrance had been 
opened. Dr. Bates, minister of the church, took for 
his text, “Now the God of peace, that brought again 
from the dead our I^rd Jesus, that great Shepherd 
of the sheep, through the blood of the everlasting 
covenant, make you perfect ”. “ He making a very 

good sermon,” reports the Secretary, “ and very little 
reflections in it to anything of the times.” After 
dinner, the gossip went to St. Dunstan’s again, to hear 
a second sermon from the same pn acher upon the 
same text. Aniving at the church, about one o’clock, 
he found it thronged, and had to stand dunng the 
whole of the service. Not until the close of this 
second homily did the preacher make any distinct 
allusion to his ejectment, and then it was in terms 
the most concise and temperate. “ I know you expect 
I should say something as to my nonconformity. I 
shall only say thus* much, it is neither fancy, faction, 
nor humour that makes me not to comply, but merely 
for fear of offending God. And if after the best 
means used for my illumination, as prayer to God, 
discourse, study, I am nut able to be satisfied concern- 
ing the lawfulness of what is required ; if it be my 
unhappiness to be in error, surely men will have no 
roason to be angry with me in this world, and I hope 
God will paidon me in the next” * 

Rbfbrbnobb. — XIII. 20. — H. Alford, Eaeter-Hds Sermons, 
p. 32. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. v. No. 277* Expositor (4tb 
Series), vol. i. p. 34 ; ibid, (6th Series), vol. xi. p. 60. A. 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — Hebrews, p. 332. 
XIII. 20, %l,--Ibid, (4th Series), vol. ix. p. 239. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xx. No. 1186, and voL xxiii. No. 1368. XIII. 
22,— Expositor (6th Series), vol. xi. p. 486. XIII. 24. — Ibid, 
(5th SerieH), vol. iii. p. 393 ; ibid, voL x« p. 159. XIU. 26. 
— Ibid. (4th Series), voL ii« p. 148. 
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THE EPISTLE OP JAMES 

‘ The Epistle of St. James/ said Pere Gratry, ‘ may 
he calleil the Epistle of equality.* He used the 
expression ‘ that amazing Epistle of St. James*. 

Rbfbrenoks. — I. 1. — J. Stalker, Christian World Pulpit f vol. 
liii. p. 370. R. W. Dale, Th$ Epistle of James, p. 1. Exposi- 
tor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 65. I. 1-4. — Ibid p. 260. I. 2-4. — 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxix. No. 1704. I. 2-7. —J. B. S. 
Watson, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixi. p. 246. I. 2-8. — 
J. A. Alexander, The Gospel of Jesus Christ, p. 565. I. 2-11. — 
R. W. Dale, 7^ Epistle of James, p. 

* Knowing this, that the proof of your faith worketh patience.’ 
— James i. 3. 


tionblcd for inward defects, and omission or want 
of the vital duties or graces of the soul. Had I all 
the riches of the world, how gladly would I give 
them for a fuller knowledge, belief, and love of God 
and everlasting glory I *Aese wants are the greatest 
burden of my lifa’ 

References. — I. 4. — W. F. Shaw, Sermon Sketches for the 
Christian Year, p. 103. T. Sadler, Sunday Thoughts, p. 273. 
J. M. Neale, Readings for the Aged (4th Series), p. 111. 
Ibid. Sermons Preached in Sackville College Chapel, vol. i. 
p. 355. H. D. Rawnsley, C^mrch Family Newspaper, vol. xv. 
p. 1104. Expositor (Mi Series), vol. v. p. 36. A. Maolaren, 
Expositions of Holy Soripture — James, p. 351. 


It sometimes seems a little strange how, after having 
earnestly prayed to be delivered from temptation, 
and having given ourselves with shut eyes into God*8 
hand, from that time every thought, every outward 
influence, every acknowledged law of life, seems .0 
lead us on from strength to strength. — Mas. Gaskell, 
in Ruth (ch. xxm.). 

Nevkb expect thy flesh should truly expound the 
meaning of the rod. It will call love, hatred ; and 
say, God is desti*oying, when He is saving. It is the 
suffering party, and therefore not fit to be the 
judge. — Baxtee, Saints* Rest (cL x.). 

If the passion have ended, not in a marriage but in 
a disappointment, the nature, if it have strength to 
bear the pressure, will be more ennobled and purified 
by that than by succesa Of the uses of aaversity 
which are sweet, none are sweeter than those which 
grow out of disappointed love ; nor is there any 
greater mistake in contenmlating the issues of life, 
than to suppose that baffled endeavours and dis- 
appointed hopes bear no fruits, because they do not 
bear those particular fruits which were sought and 
sighed for. — Sir Heney Taylor, Notes on Life, pp. 
76 , 77 . 

Reference. — I. 3. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. L p. 122. 

‘ That ye may be perfect and entire.* — James i. 4. 

A GREAT man is always willing to be little. When 
he sits on the cushion of advantages, he goes to sleep. 
When he is pushed, tormented, dejected, he has a 
chance to learn something. ... In general, every 
evil to which we do not succumb is a benefactor. 
As the Sandwich Islander believes that the strength 
and valour of the enemy he kills passes into himself, 
so we gain the strength of the temptation we resist. 
— Emerson, on Compensation. 

‘ Wantins: nothing.*— James i. 4. 

‘In my younger yeara,' said Eichard Baxter, ‘my 
trouble ^r sin was most about my actual failings in 
thought, word, or action. But now I am much more 


ST. PHILIP AND ST. JAMBS 

* If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, that giveth 

to all men liberally, and npbraideth not ; and it shall be 

given him.*— J ames i. 5. 

This is one of the many beautifully-practical thoughts 
which 80 fill and characterise St. James, whose festival, 
together wiiJi that of St. Philip, we celebrate to-day. 

I. What Is Wisdom? — ‘Wisdom* is not know- 
ledge, though it involves knowledge, for the most 
learned persons are often the least wise. ‘ Wisdom ’ 
is the right use of knowledge. Or take it thus. 
‘ Wisdom * is that union of the heart and head when 
right affections guide the exercise of talent Or, 
'wisdom^ is power to balance materiaJs of good 
thought. It is the ability to direct intelligently 
and usefully the words we speak or the acts we do. 
Or, a step higher still, ‘wisdom’ is the reflection of 
the mind of God. Christ is the reflection of the mind 
of God. Therefore Christ is ‘wisdom*. And the 
most Christlike is the most wise. If you wish to 
understand ‘ wisdom,’ study Christ. 

II. The Quilt of Foolishness.— The memory of 
most of us need go very little way back to show the 
necessity for this undei'standing of Grod. What a 
very humbling thing it is to look back and think — 
I do not now say how sinfully — but how very foolishlpr 
we have again and again spoken and acted. And is 
foolishness much less than sin ? Is foolishness not 
sin ? Is it not the ‘ idle word * for which we shi^ 

* give account ’ ? Was it not the ‘ fool * who said in 
his heart, ‘There is no God*? and the ‘fool’ who 
said to his soul, ‘ Soul, thou hast much goods ’ ? Was 
not it the ‘ foolish man ’ that ‘ built upon the sand ’? 
And were not the ‘foolish virgins* the virgins lost? 
If ‘ wisdom ’ were not a thing covenanted,* then might 
a man not be responsible for being imwise. But now 
that God has promised to ‘give wisdom’ to evety 
one who ‘ asks * for it, it is no lonm venial to be 
foolish. The silly word you say, and the foolish act 
you do, is left guilty, and without excuse. 
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Vv. 6-8. 


HI. Asking for Wisdom. — To obtain ‘wisdom/ 
the first thing you have to do is to recognise it to 
be a gift. ‘Wisdom* seems to be such a natural 
development of mind that we cannot easily get rid 
of the idea that if we only think enough — think long 
enough, and think deeply enough we shall think our- 
selves into wisdom. But to the ‘wisdom* such as 
God gave Joseph in the sight of Pharaoh — that 
‘ wisdom * of which some asked, ‘ Whence hath this 
man wisdom * ? — the wisdom ‘ which is first pure * — 
the ‘ wisdom * no science, no self-discipline, no effort 
will secure — the road is prayer, only prayer, com- 
munion with the Unseen. 

^ If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of Go<L’~Jambs i. 5. 
‘Doctor,* said the invalid again, ‘will you read me 
just four verses in the Bible ? ’ ‘ Why, yes, my boy, 

as many as you wish to hear.* ‘ No, only four.* His 
free hand moved for the book that lay on the bed, 
and presently the Doctor read : My brethren, count 
it all joy when ye fall into divers temptations ; 
knowing this, that the trying of your faith worketh 
patience. But let patience have her perfect work 
that ye may he perfect and entire, wanting nothing. 
If any of you Lack wisdom, let him ask of Ood, 
Who giveth to all liberally, and upbraideth not ; 
and it shall be given him, ‘ There,* whispered the 
«ck man, and rested with a peaceful look in all his 
' face. * It — doesn’t mean wisdom in general, Doctor 

— such as Solomon asked for ? * ‘ Doesn’t it ? * said 

the other meekly. ‘ No, it means the wisdom neces- 

lary to let — patience — have her perf I was a 

long time — getting anywhere near that I* — G. W. 
Cable, I)r, Sevier, pp, 450, 461. 

When Thomas Scott determined, for conscientious 
reasons, to give up his ministry in the English Church, 
he describes {Force of Truth, ch. n.) how he set about 
an inquiry into the scriptural basis of the Articles. 

‘ And the first passage, I remember, which made me 
suspect that I might be wrong,* in refusing to ex- 
amine them thus, ‘ was James i. 6, “ If any of ye lack 
wisdom, let him ask of God, that giveth to all men 
liberally, and upbraideth not ; and it shall be given 
him **. On considering these words with some atten- 
tion, I became conscious that, though I had thought 
myself wise, yet assinredly I had obtained none of my 
wisdom in this manner ; for I had never offered one 
prayer to that effect during the whole couiBe of my 


jealous of the human race is familiar to all in the 
literature of various ancient nationa — Rhys, Celtic 
Heathenism, p. 302. 

Rbpbrbncbs. — I. 5. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xiii. No. 
735 . F. B. Cowl, Preacher^a Magazine, voL xviii. p. 237. 
J. Learmouiit, British Congregationalist, 4th July, 1907, p. 18. 
Expositor {Wh Series), vol. ii. p. 263. A. Maclaren, Expositions 
of Holy Scripture — James, p. 360. I. 5, 6. — J. Keble, iSfmiiOfM 
for Advent to Christmas Eve, p. 321. I. 6, 7. — Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xliii. No. 2637. 

THE VACILLATIONS OP FAITH 

*But let him ask in faith, nothing doubting: for he that 
doubteth is like the surge of the sea driven by the wind 
and tossed. F or let not that man think that he shall receive 
anything of the Lord : a double-minded man, unstable in 
all his ways.’ — James t. 6-8. 

In the writings of the Apostle Paul, as well as in the 
sayings of our Lord Himself, we ajre reminded of the 
fact that the faith which achieves gi*eat things and 
uplifts the devout life to the highest excellence set 
before it, must be an established principle of the soul, 
and not a passing mood only. 

I. The faith that is evanescent is an affectation, 
and can no more pass as a just constituent of fruitful 
worship and service than any other kind of vamped- 
up sentiment. The complete sincerity of faith is 
proved by its imperiui bable pereistence. Faith 
means the deepest thought we have of God ; and 
when that thought swings from side to side like the 
pendulum, one moment viewing God as true, benign, 
compassionate, covenant-keeping, and the next letting 
Him pass out of sight or viewing Him in more or less 
contradictory aspects, God is not thought of accord- 
ing to His due. 

II. The faith that is only momentary cannot satisfy 
the heart of the Eternal. The life of some winged 
insects is said to be measured by the houV only, and, 
unlike bees and ants, they have no need to la^ up 
food supplies which will last through long wintry 
months. God does not belong to an order of beings 
whose requirements can be met by what is transient 
and volatile, and it is impossible to satisfy His mighty 
insistency by a mood of faith unstable as the morning 
dew. 

III. The blessings we seek in believing supplication 
are permanent in their duration, and faitn is the 
condition of their tenure as well as of their first at- 
tainment. ‘For by faith ye stand.’ The double- 
minded man who never knows himself, who has never 


* That giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth not’— found out his own equation in spiritual things, who 

James i. 5. drifts before moods as gaily as the nautilus spreads 

The .^y^ nations, before their sepamtion, cherished its painted sails to the winds, who believes when genial 
a belief in a hero or god to whom they owed all influences combine to make it easy so to do, and 
their comfoi’ts in life : it was he that made the sun morbidly disbelieves at the first temptation which 
shine and the dawn keep her time ; and it was to him comes to test his faith, is a failure as a suppliant and 
they looked for the weather they wanted. The first touches the lowest depths of vanity and irusti'ation 
breeds of animals useful to man, whether domestic or when he bends the knee in vacuous prayer, 
wild, were believed to have been obtained by him IV. If we would cherish into an established habit 
through craft or violence from the jealous powers who the faith that seeks to spring up and possess oiur 
wished to keep them from the human race, . . . The' souls, we must never wantonly expose ourselves to 
habit of imagining both gods and demons to be influences hostile to faith. And, aoove all, we must 
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draw near to God in the ways appointed for buildin;; 
up faith. 

V. If our prayers ai*e to be marked by unswerving 
and triumphant confidence, strong qualities must go 
to the making of our faith, qualities which will stand 
the strain of waiting and the rebuflFs which meet us 
when we have gone forth to await the fulfilment 
of our desires. (1) Such an attribute is conscience, 
less mutable by far than other parts of man’s being. 
God's breath is in it, and the breath of One in whom 
there is no variation, neither shadow cast by turning, 
rotccts this faculty from the weaknesses of its 
indred faculties. (2) And in the best sense of the 
word reason must also enter into our faith if it is to 
escape the reproach of fitfulness. (3) And then when 
the conscience and the j udgment are a.ssured concern- 
ing the great hearer of prayer and the fitness of the 
things for which we ask, we must put into our prayers 
that power of will which is one of the most distinctive 
attributes of our being, and thus will the undivided 
and coherent man be made to pray. 

References. — J. (i-H. — AxjionVor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 32. 

James i. 7. 

Dr. Maucus Dons wrote at the age of twenty-nine to 
his friend the Rev. S. 11. Macphail : * Be persuaded 
that God will delivcT you from sin, wait on Him, do 
not sink, do not scoff, do not suffer a shadow of doubt 
about it I do not obey my own voice, but yet my 
past years say, if theie is one verse of the Bible that 
is tnie it is about the wavercr, ** Let not that man 
think that he will receive anything from the Lord 
Is it not, Simeon, the turning-point with us all when 
we can give God His place, believe in Him wholly. 
Early Letters, p. 323. 

‘A double-minded man is unstable in all his ways.*— J ames i. 8. 

In all religious processions through the city the 
heralds went fii*st to bid the people cease their work 
and attend to the ceremony ; for just as the Pytha- 
goreans are said to forbid the woi-ship of the gods in 
a cui-sory manner, and to insist that men shall set 
out from their homes with this purpose and none 
other in their minds, so Nuina thought it wrong that 
the citizens should or hear any religious ceremony 
in a careless, half-hearted mannei', and made them 
cease from all worldly cares and attend with all their 
hearts to the most important of all duties, religion ; 
so he cleared the streets of all the hammering and 
cries and noises which attend the practice of ordinary 
trades and handicrafts, before any holy ceremony. — 
Plutarch, Life of Numa (xiv.). 

Rsferbnoe. — I. 9, 10,— Expontor (4tli Series), voL iiL p. 
196. 

* Let the rich rejoice in that he is made low. —J ambs i. 10 . ^ 

Would it not be wiser for people to rejoice at all 
that they now sorrow for, and vice vered f To put 
on bridal garments at funerals, and mourning at 
» weddings ? For their friends to condole with ^em 
when they attained riches and honour, as only so 
much care added ? — Hawthorne. 


Adversity had been so far his friend that it had 
tiiken from him all hope of the social success for which 
people crawl and truckle, and restored him, through 
1‘ailure and doubt and heartache, the manhood which 
his prosperity had so nearly stolen from him. — 
W. D. Howells, T/ie Rise of Silas Lapham (xxvil). 

Life will be dearer and clearer in anguish. 

Than ever was felt in the throbs of delight 

— Lord Houghton. 

References. — I. 10, 11. — Expositor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 
264. 1, 11. — Ibid, (6th Series), vol. x. p. 446. 

THE BLESSEDNESS OP ENDURINQ 
TEMPTATION 

* BlesMd is the man that endureth temptatiod ; for when he is 
tried, he shall receive the crown of life, which the Lord 
hath promised to them that love Him.’ — Jambs i. 12. 

The text does not mean that we ought to be glad if 
temptation comes, nor that temptation is a messed 
thing in itself; but that the Christian is blessed who 
endures it, and who comes out of it approved and 
strengthened. 

I. I^t us try to discover the meaning of * tempta- 
tion ' spoken of here. The English word has become 
80 associated with the idea of incitement to evil that 
it does not fully express what is meant, nor even ex- 
press it correctly. True, a * trial ’ or ‘ trouble ’ is 
sometimes also a ‘ temptation ' in that sense, as we 
know too well. But no trouble is ever sent by God 
with the intention of inciting to sin. Perhaps some 
paraphrase such as this may help us: ‘Blessed is the 
man tliat endureth the test which comes through 
God — sent troubles, for when he has passed through 
the testing time, and been approved, he shall receive 
the crown of life which the Ix>rd hath promised to 
them that love Him.' Trials do for us what stormy 
winds do in nature, for both fulfil God’s word and 
cariT out His design. 

II. Now the variety of our capacities requires 
variety in the means used to test and develop them. 
Hence, in the second verse, we read of ‘ divers ’ tempta- 
tions. (1) Trial often comes through prosperity and 
comfort. For example, those about you may be 
singularly gentle and yielding. Now this has been 
one of God^s tests to you, though you have never 
recognised it. How far have you been considerate, 
trying to find out the wishes which will not be openly 
expressed ? (2) On the other hand, if those about 
you are cold and iiTesponsive ; if they never reward 
you with a smile or a word of thanks, do what you 
may for them ; if your quiet acts of self-sacrifice are 
not so much as noticed, if your love is met by indiflbr^ 
ence, or even by unkindness, God is testing you by 
this. 

III. What, then, are some of the purposes wrapped 
up in God's design ? His main purpose, according to 
this chapter, is to strengthen, to test, and to develop 
faith by its exercise ; because faith is the root- virtue 
from which patience and courage spring. Blessed is 
the man that endureth the temptation of struggle 
and eflToi-t, for he shall receive the crown of life. 
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IV. The promise referred to here was given hj the 
Lord Jesus Himself, who, in His j^ei’sonal expenence, 
knew the hardness of our conflict and the painfulness 
of our sufferings ; and it involves the assurance that 
He Himself is watching over us, measuring our 
strength, proportioning our trials and duties to the 
powers of eiuiurance, innate and inspired, so that He 
will not suffer us to be tempted above that we are 
able. — A. Rowu^nd, Open Windows and other 
Sermons, p. 48. 

Rbfkrencks. — 1. 12. — W. Wyrm, Christian IVorld Pulpit^ 
vol. liv. p. 102. Spurgeon^ Sermons, vol. xxxi. No. 1874. 
T. F. Crosse, Sermons (2nd Series), p. 213. Brooke Herford, 
Courage and Cheer, p. 217. R. W. Church, Village Sermons 
(3rd Series), p. 223. C. Bosanquet, Blossoms from the Ki'ng's 
Garden, p. 111. W. L. Watkinson, The Supreme Conquest, 
p. 142. Expositor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 443 ; ibid. vol. ix. 
p. 4. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — James, p. 
368. I. 12-18. — R. W. Dale, The Epistle of James, p. 22. 

* I am tempted of God.’—jAMES 1. 13. 

This is the excellent foppery of the world, that, when 
we are sick in fortune, — often the surfeit of our own 
behaviour, — we make guilty of our disastei's the 
sun, the moon, and the stars : as if we were villains 
by necessity ; fools by heavenly compulsion ; drunk- 
ards, Hal'S, and adulterers by an enforced obedience 
of planetary influence ; and all that we ai’e evil in, by 
a Divine thrusting on. — S hakespeAbk, King Lear 
(Act i. Sc. 2). 

' For God cannot be tempted with evil, neither tempteth He any 
man. —J ames i. 13. 

CoMi’ARE tlie conversation between Socrates and 
Adeimantos in Plato’s Republic (379, 18) : — 

* Then that which is good is not the cause of all 
things, but only of what is as it should be, being 
guiltless of originating evil.’ 

‘ Exactly so.’ 

* If that lie so, then God, inasmuch as He is good, 
cannot be the cause of all things, according to the 
common doctrine. On the contrary, He is the author 
of only a small part of human aftaim ; of the larger 
part He is not the author : for all evil things far out- 
number all good things : and the go(xl things we 
must ascribe to no other than God, while we must 
seek elsewhere, and not in Him, the causes of the evil 
things.’ 

RBrERENCBfl. — 1. 13 . — Expositor (5th Series), vol. v, p. 323. 
I. 13-16. — G. W. Brameld, Practical Sermons, p. 69. Ex- 
positor (4th Series), vol. iv. p, 42. 

* Every man is tempted, when he is drawn away of his own 
lust and enticed.’ — James i. 14. 

Oh the hourly dangers that we here walk in ! Every 
sense and member is a snare ; eveiy creature, every 
mercy, apd every duty is a snare to us. We can 
scarcely open our eyes, but we aVe in danger of envy, 
ing those above us, or despising those below us ; of 
coveting the honours and riches of some, or beholding 
the rags and beggary of othei's with pride and un- 
mercifulness. If we see lieaut^, it is a bait to lust ; 
if deformity, to loathing and disdain. 


How soon do slanderous repoi*ts, vain jests, wanton 
speeches, creep into the heart ! How constant and 
strong a watch does our appetite require I Have we 
comeliness and beauty ? What fuel for pride I Are 
we deformed ? What an occasion of repining I Have 
we strength of reason, and gifts of learning? Ok 
how prone to be pufl^ up, to hunt after applause, 
and despise our brethren. Are we unlearned ? How 
apt we are to despise what we have not ! Are we in 
places of authority ? How strong is the temptation 
to abuse our trust, make our will law, and cut out all 
the enjoyments of others, by the rules and model of 
our own interest and policy ! Ai'e we inferiors ? 
How prone to grudge at ouiers’ pre-eminence, and 
bring their actions to the bar of our judgment ! Are 
we rich and not too much exalted ? Are we poor and 
not discontented ? Are we not lazy in our duties, or 
make a Christ of them ? Not that God hath made 
all these things our snares, but through our own cor- 
ruption they become so to us. Ourselves are the 
greatest snare to oui-selves. — Baxter, Saints' Rest, 

pp. 60, 61. 

‘ There is a popular belief respecting evil spirits,’ says 
Scott in a note to the fifteentli chapter of The Abbot, 
‘that they cannot enter an inhabited house unless 
invited, nay, dragged over the threshold.’ 

‘ Temptation is a cause of possible sin,’ says Ritschl, 
‘ originating in an impulse, the satisfaction of which 
appeal's on first thoughts to be in itself legitimate. 
... It is, therefore, a signal mistake to refer the 
well-known saying of James, as is generally done, to 
evil and desire, Christ also was exposed to tempta- 
tion, simply because temptation is always bound up 
with an inclination whicn is at the outset morally 
legitimate or permissible. For no man of moral 
worth will find a temptation in a situation in 
which he from the first recognises Satan.’ 

References. — I. 16, 17. — J. H, Jowett, The Examiner, 
7th June, 1906, p. 558. 

QOD AS THE ETERNAL QIVER 

{A Sermon to Oxford Undergraduates) 

* Every good gift and every perfect boon is from above, and 
cometh down from the rather of light. With whom is no 
variableness, neither shadow that is cast by turning.’— 
Jambs 1. 17. 

I. What is the description, the character, of God, as 
depicted in the Bible ? What should we have to take 
as the title of the Bible if it was a story for which we 
were asked to find a title ? I say there is only one 
title we could select, and it would be : ‘ God as the 
Eternal Giver ’. Open the Bible, and begin with the 
book of Genesis. We cannot stop to go into it, 
but there, in picture form, it describes the Eternal 
Giver giving gifts to mankind — sunshine, air, the gift 
of life ; and , 

How good is man’s life, the mere living 
How fit to employ 

All the heart, and the soul, and the senses 
For ever in joy. 

He gives further the gift of love, the love of man for 
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woman, and woman for man, and parents for children, 
and children for parents. All that is described in 
the o|)ening chapters. Then comes the second part, 
which comprises all the Old Testament and the be- 
ginning of the New Testament And what is that ? 
The girt of the Eternal Son — nothing short of that. 
And we ask you — we who are in the middle of the 
battle — to hold fast down here to the true Christian 
religion, and not to Imrter it away for any religion 
which merely speaks of a good man named Jesus 
Chi’ist Who once lived on earth. The Christian re- 
ligion as prophesied in the Old Testament, and de- 
picted in the New, is the giving of the Eternal Son 
of God and nothing else. It is prophesied all through 
the Old Testament, and then described in the simplest 
and most touching language at the beginning r«f the 
New Testament. 

Is that all ? Have we now got to the end of the 
giving of God? Not at all. 'It is expedient for 
you that I go away, for if I go not away the Com- 
forter will not come; but if I depart I will send 
Him to you.’ Prophesied all through the latter part 
of the Gospel, and described at the oeginning of the 
Acts of the Apostles, is the third giving, the giving 
of the Eternal Spirit. With tongues of fire and a 
rushing mighty wind the great doors of heaven open 
again and down comes the third great gift of God, the 
Internal Spirit, which He has given to the end of time. 

II. But is He — that brings us to the second ques- 
tion — is He the same God to-day? Have we this 
Eternal Giver to turn to? A moment’s reflection 
will show you that every one of those gifts which is 
desciibed as given in the Bible, He gives perpetually, 

III. Now come one more stage with me. It is im- 
possible to describe to you what this third proposi- 
tion means to many of us. We have still got our 
imagination to deal with — our imagination which 
tells us that this is too good to be true. Is it im- 
possible to believe that the great God is like this? 
bo you remember that splendid saying of David’s 
when he looked on Saul lying there in his melancholy 
madness and felt a Divine desire to help him come 
into his heart, and he says, ‘ Would I suffer for him 
whom I love ? so wouldst thou ; so wilt thou ? ’ 
Thcro has never been any anr.wer to that, A little 
lad at Euston was filling all tliose thousands of men 
in the station with admiration, because, without 
thinking of what he did, or thinking anything of it, 
he thi*ew himself forward to pick up two children off 
the line as an express ciime rushing in, and though 
the train actually touched him, he pulled the children 
out of the way as a matter of course. If a lad would 
do that, and God would not do it, then the little lad 
is greater than God. But the creature cannot sur- 
pass the Creator. If there is a God at all He must 
DC capable of self-sacrifice. The Eternal Giver de- 
scribed in the Bible must be loving and working to- 
day. The more you think of it, the more you are 
convinced that the Bible description must be true, 
and that this is the God that you and I are asked to 
serve and love and worship for ever and ever. 


IV. And if this is so, what is the differonce it 
makes to our lives ? (1) The first difference is this : 
if we really believe it we are bound to do something 
which we find very often the hardest thing to do. 
We must love God. That is the difficulty of re- 
ligion. And if we love God it changes life. The 
weariness will vanish from religion; it will become a 
labour of love. 

(®) And secondly, how can we tread under foot 
His gifts, if we believe He gives us them Himself. 
Put on the shoes of service. 

(8) And thirdly, what a difference it makes to our 
prayei’s. I believe many of us even now have no 
idea what prayer is. Prayer is not trying to change 
the will of God to suit our whims. We may be quite 
sure that the Eternal Giver is much more anxious 
than you or I are for our highest interests. He al- 
ways wants to give us the best. Every morning His 
hands are full of hope and love and wisdom for us. 
But by prayer we enable Him to give us what He 
wants to give us, and which He cannot do for a cold, 
apathetic, sluggish nature that does not want to im- 
prove. ITierefore prayer is a most delightful co- 
operation with Goa in which two friends, as it were, 
work together for a common object. And interces- 
sion is like unto it. 

(4) And, lastly, ought there not to be, if this 
picture of the Eternal Giver is true, a great deal 
more likeness in the fac*es and characters of the sons 
of the Eternal Giver to their Father. You know 
how fathei*s and mothem love to see their likeness in 
their children. Well, now, I fully believe that the 
reason that Chiistianity progi-esses so slowly, that 
we 8U'e not more impressive to the world, and able to 
make a far quicker impression, is that the sons of 
the Eternal Giver are so unlike their Father. That 
is what Christ prayed for in His great prayer, that 
we wero to he one, that the world might oelieve that 
the Father sent Him. The world does not believe at 
all fully yet in that, and that is because the sons of 
the Eternal Giver do not give themselves away with 
the generosity that is to be expected of those that 
believe in the Bible story. — A. F. Winnington- 
Ingram (Bishop of London), Church Times, 28th 
October, 1910. 

‘The Father of lights * — Jambs l 17. 

In optics, if you niake a hole in the shutter at noon, 
or stick a square bit of blackness on the pane, and 
make the rays from the hole or around the square to 
pass through a prism, then we have, if we let them 
fall on whiteness or catch them right, those colours 
we all know and rejoice in, that Divine spectrum. 

. . . The white light of heaven — lumen siccum — 
opens itself out, as it were, tells its secret, and lies 
like a glorious border on the Edge o’ Dai*k (6w im- 
aginative I^ncashire calls the twilight, as we Scotch- 
men call it, the gloaming, making the boundaries 
between light and darkness a border of flowers, made 
out by each. Is there not something to think of in 
‘ The Father of lights,’ thus beautifying the limits of 
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His light and of His darkness, which to Him alone 
is light, so that here bums a sort of ‘ dim, i-eligious 
light' — a sacred glory, where we may take off our 
shoes and rest and worship ? — Da. Johk Bbown, In 
Clear Dream and Solemn Vision, 

^ With whom is no yariableness, neither shadow of turning/ 

James i. 17. 

God is a Being of perfect simplicity and truth, both 
in deed and word, and neither changes in Himself nor 
imposes upon othei’s, either by apparitions, or by 
Mords, or by sending signs, whether in dreams or in 
waking moments. — P latons Republic (382). 

‘ If I only knew that God was as good as that woman, 
i should be content.’ ‘ Then you don't l}elieve that 
God is good ? * ‘I didn’t say that, my boy. But to 
know that God was good and kind and fair — heartily, 
I mean, and not halfways wifh iPs and but’s — my 
boy, there would be nothing lefr to be miserable 
about.* — G koege Macdonald, Robert Falconer. 

Speaking of the spirit of the age, in his essay on 
Dr. Marshall, Dr. John Brown, in Horm Subsecivce, 
notes how ‘this great social eL ment, viewless, im- 
palpable, inevitable, un tameable as the wind, is — like 
the gi‘eat laws of nature — of which indeed it is one — 
for ever at its work ; and like its Divine author and 
guide, goes about continually doing good. . . . This 
is that tide in the affkirs of men — a Deo, ad Deum — 
that onward movement of the ra^ in knowledge, in 
power, in work, and in happiness, wuich has gladdened 
and cheered all who believe, and who, through long 
ages of gloom and misery and havoc, have still be- 
lieved that truth is strong, next to the Almighty. 

. . . It is a tide that has never turned ; unlike the 
poet’s, it answei-s the behest of no waning and waxing 
orb, it follows the eve of Him who is without vari- 
ableness or the shadow of turning. 

Thou hadst not to do with an unconstant creature, 
but with Him ‘ with whom is no variableness, nor 
shadow of turnint>:’. His love to thee will not be as 
thine was on earth to Him, seldom, and cold, up and 
down. — B axter, Saints' Rest (ch. I.). 

References. — I. 17. — A. 'furberville, The Pulpit, vol. i. 
p, 6. R. C, Trench, Sermons New and Old, p. 16.3. R. 
Flint, Sermons and Addresses, p. 28. F. St. John Corbett, 
The Preacher^s Year, p. 88. C, Kin^ii^sley, The Good News of 
God, p. 229. Expositor (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 39. I. 18. — 
J. H. Snowdon, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 292. J. 
Keble, Sermons for the Saints* Days, p. 224. T. Binney, 
Kings* Weigh- House Chapel Sermons, p. 206. J. Budgon, 
Parochial Sermons, vol. i. p. 124, Expositor (4th Series), vol. 
iii. p. 183. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — James, 
p. 376. I. 18-21. — Bishop Gore, Christiam World Pulpit, vol. 
Ivl. p. 22. 

‘ He begat us with the word of truth. . . . Wherefore . . • 
be ye doers of the word,’— 18-22. 

The new moral birth is sacred — ^as sacred as the 
child within the mother’s womb — it is a kind of 
blasphemy against the Holy Ghost to conceal it. 
Ana when I use the word “moral” here— or any- 
where above —I do not, I hope, mean that dull pinch- 


lipped conventionali^ of negation which often goes 
under that name. The deep-lying ineradicable de- 
sires, fountains of human action, the life-long aspira- 
tions, the lightning-like revelations of right and 
justice, the treasured hidden ideal, home in flame 
and darkness, in joy and in sorrow, in tears and in 
triumph, within the heart — these eire, as a rule, any- 
thing but conventional. — Edwaed Carpentbe, Eng- 
land's Ideal, p. 73 

‘ Let every man be swift to hear, slow to speak, slow to 
wrath,' — Jambs i. 19. 

Speaking of the discipline of self-restraint and the 
stoical repression of feelings in Japan, Dr. Nitob^, in 
his volume on Bushido (pp. 106 /.), observes that in 
Japan ‘ when a man or woman feels his or her soul 
stirred, the first instinct is quietly to suppress the 
manifestation of it. In rare instances is the tongue 
set free by an inesistible spirit, when we have elo- 
quence of siiicerity and fervour. It is putting a pre- 
mium on a oreach of the thiixi commandment to 
encourage speaking lightly of spiritual experiences. 
It is truly jarring to Japanese cat's to hear the most 
sacred words, the most secret heart experiences, 
thi'own out in promiscuous audiences. “ Dost thou 
feel the soil of my soul stiiTed with tender thoughts? 
It is time for seeds to sprout Disturb it not with 
speech; but let it work alone in quietness and 
secrecy ” — writes a young Samurai in his diary. 

‘ To give in so many articulate words one’s inmost 
thoughts and feelings — notably the religious — is 
taken among us as an unmistakable sign mat they 
are neither very profound nor very sincere. Only 
a pomegranate is he ” — so runs a popular saying — 
“ who, when he gapes his mouth, displays the contents 
of his heart.” ’ 

Compare the advice of Polonius in Hamlet (Act i. 
Sc. 3) 

Give every man thy ear, but few thy voice. 

Surly judges there have been who did not much ad- 
mire the ‘ Bible of Modern Literature,’ or anything 
you could distil from it, in contrast with the ancient 
Bibles; and found that in the matter of speaking, 
our fai* best excellence, when that could be ootained, 
was excellent silence, which means endurance and 
exertion, and good work with lips closed. — Caelyub, 
Latter-Day Pamphlets (v.). 

Whiij: in thy lips thy words thou dost confine, 

Thou art their lord ; once uttered, they are mine. — 

Archbishop Trench. 

^All the ground near Sir Ai'chibald’s,’ between 
Aberdeen and Inverness, * is as well cultivated as most 
in England. About seven I preached. The kirk was 
pretty well filled, though upon short notice. Cer- 
tainly this is a nation “ swift to hear, and slow to 
speak,” though not “ slow to wrath ”. — Wwunr’i 
Journal (7th June, 1764). 

Johnson. — What I most envy Burke for » his being 
constantly the same. He is never what we call hum- 
drum : never unwilling to begin to talk, nor in haste 
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to leave off. Boswell. — Yet he can listen. John- 
son. — No; I cannot say he is good at that. So 
desirous is he to talk, that, if one is speaking at this 
end of the table, hell speak to somebody at the other 
end. — Boswell’s Tov/r to the Hebrides (16th Aug.) 

References. — I. 19. — J. J. Blunt, Plam Sermont^ p. 220. 
Expositor (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 9. I. 19, 20. — W. H. 
Evans, Sermons for the GhurcKs Year^ p. 292. I. 19-21. — 
Ex])ositor (4th Series), vol. iv. p. 279. I. 19-27. — R. W. 
Dale, The Epistle of James, p. 36. 

* The wrath of man worketh not the righteousness of God.* — 

Jambs i. 20. 

If a bad-te mpered man can be admirably virtuous, 
he must be* under extreme difficulties. . . . For it is 
of the nature of such temper to interrupt the forma- 
tion of healthy mental habits, which depend on a 
growing harmony between perception, conviction 
and impulse. There may be good feelings, gopd 
deeds — for a human nature may touch endless 
varieties and blessed inconsistencies in its windings 
— but it is essential to what is worthy to be called 
high character, that it may be safely calculated on. 
— Geoege Eliot, Essays of Theophrastus Such (vi.). 
Referbnob. — I. 20. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. xii. p. 

28. 

* Receive with meekness the ingrafted word, which is able to 

save your souls/— J ambs i. 21. 

The stream of custom and our profession bring us to 
the Preaching of the Word, and we sit out our in i.j 
under the sound ; but how few consider and prize it 
as the great ordinance of God for the salvation of 
souls, the beginner and the sustainer of the Divine 
life of grace within us ! And cerhiinly, until we have 
thus thought of it, and seek to feel it thus oui*selves, 
although we hear it most frequently, and let slip no 
occasion, yea, hear it with attention and some present 
delight, yet still we miss the right use of it, and turn 
it from its true end, while we take it not as that 
ingrafted word which is able to save ov/r souls . — 
Leighton. 

References. — I. 21. — A. B. O. Wilberforce, Christian 
IVorld Pulpit, vol. xlix. p. 296. J, Keble, Sermons for Easter to 
Ascension Day, p. 386. I. 21, 22. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
xxxi. No. 1847. 

* Be ye doers of the word, and not hearers only/— J ambs i. 22. 
In the one volume of Sesame and Lilies — nay, in 
the last forty pages of its central address to English-* 
women — everything is told that I know of vital truth, 
everything urged that I see to be needful of vital act 
— blit no creature answers me with any faith or any 
deed. They read the words, and say they are pretty, 
and go on in their own ways. — Ruskin, Fors Clavigera 
(lviil). 

When President Roosevelt opened the Bible to kiss 
it, on taking the oath at his inauguration, this text 
was found to be the place he chose. 

Referknobs. — I. 22. — E. A, Stuart, His Dear Son and other 
Sermons, Vol. v. p. 17. F. W, Farrar, Sin and its Conqaerm, 
p. 58. F. B. Cowl, Preacher's Magazine, vol. xvii. p. 188. 
1. 22-24. — H. S. Holland, Christian IVorld PtUpii, vol. liv. 


p. 49. I. 22-25. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxv. No. 1467 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p« 25; ibid, voL iii pp. 183, 448. 
I. 23. — F. St John Corbett, The PreaehePe Year, p. 92. I. 
23-25. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxi. No. 1848. 

* He beholdeth himself and goeth his way. and straightway 
forgetteth what manner of man he waa.**-jAMas 1. 24. 

* Few people,’ sa^ Matthew Arnold, in The French 
Play in London, ‘ who feel a passion think of 
loaiTiing anything fix>m it. A man feels a passion, 
he passes through it, and then he goes his way and 
straightway forgets, as the Apostle says, what manner 
of man he was. Above all, this is apt to happen 
with us English, who have, as an eminent German 
professor is good enough to tell us, “ so much genius, 
so little method The much genius hurries us into 
infatuations ; the little method prevents our learning 
the right and wholesome lesson from them.’ 

THE LAW OP LIFE IN CHRISTIANITY-— 
LIBERTY 

‘ The perfect Uw of liberty.*— Jambs i. 25. 

There is no more inspiring word in human speech 
than Freedom, Liberty. It expresses an instinctive 
craving of the human heart. It awakens a responsive 
echo in the human breast. 

Curiously enough, it has often been a taunt levelled 
at the Church — and with a certain measure of 
justification — that it stands in opposition to this 
noble and legitimate instinct of the human heart. 
If that is true, then a great en*or has been committed 
in direct antagonism to the spirit of the Gospel. 
The Gospel was announced the Lord in terms of 
liberty: ‘The Spirit of the Lord is upon Me . . . 
to preach deliverance to the captive ... to set at 
libeily tb^m that are bruised ’. The Christ appeared 
as the Liberate]*, the Emancipator. 

He came to break oppression, 

To set the captive iree, 

To take away transgression 
And rule in equity. 

Note the third line — ‘ to take away transgression ’ 
— for it is of the essence of the Christian conception 
of liberty, and we must return to it. But it is 
important to notice generally that the Christian 
religion is in entire accord with this noble aspiration 
of the human heart If Christianity is to understand 
itself aright, it must see that liberty is of the very 
essence of its own constitution. Freedom is the law 
of the Christian life. The flower of the Christian 
life can never blossom in its perfection till it expands 
in the congenial atmosphere of perfect liberty. 

I. It is important to notice that there are two 
kinds of freedom. There is an outer freedom and 
an inner, just as there is an outer and an inner 
bondage. The outer is in each case the more obvious. 
The slavery that holds the body captive is more 
quickly detected than the tyranny that enthralls the 
spirit. A man’s limbs may be free. He may have 
every right of the freeborn and yet have the spirit of 
a slave, held captive in the tyranny of custom or 
diead, or degrading habit. A man, on the other 
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hand^ may be a prisoner, with a spirit indomitable, 
with a liberty within, which t)rrants cannot quell. 
Men contend for their right to moi'e than Bums 
sings of in his Scottish paean of freedom. They 
want ultimately, like the Rlgrim Fathers, ‘ Freedom 
to worship God’. This is, in its highest terms, the 
one right man has from nature, as Mazzini maintains, 
even if he have no other. He has the right of 
* liberating himself from every obstacle impeding his 
free fulfilment of his own duties’. But that is 
something spiritual. It demands, in the first in- 
stance, the emancipation of the inner man. It is 
men with the free spfrit who fight for freedom. 

II. Notice the significance of this for Christianity 
and of Christianity for this. The Gospel is what 
man needs if he will be free. It is the Gospel which 
becomes ‘ the religion of ethical liberation, for in its 
very centre lies the belief in the unfettering of the 
will for good by the forgiveness of sins’. Maitin 
Luther, who never beats about the bush, gives a very 
straight answer to the question. Where lie the roots 
of libei-ty ? In a brief treatise on ‘The Liberty of a 
Christian Man,’ a most concise and illuminating 
statement of the essence and spirit of Christianity, 
he says, in a word, that the foundation of all 
true freedom lies in the deliverance of the soul from 
the bondage of sin through faith in the finished 
work of Christ. 

Where did Luther learn this ? It was the truth 
of Christ, which Rome had concealed from the eyes 
of men for centuries in order to impose on them the 
tyranny of her own will and serve her own base ends. 
Luther learned it from Paul and a greater than 
Paul, Paul’s Master, our Lord. 

III. Liberty is a right of man fiom God’s hand, 
a right which has been discovered for us by 
Christ But, as Dr. John Ker says, ‘there is great 
danger in contending for freedom, either civil or 
religious, of our making it the end instead of the 
means’, Anthony Trollope had a novel called 
What will He do with It ? That is the question 
for every man who has gained his freedom. What 
will he do with it ? If it is not recognised speedily 
that freedom is more than anything else a constant 
opportunity, it will degenerate into licence. If men 
do not realise that there is a law of liberty, they 
will become mere libertines, who, wearing the name 
of freedom, are the most degiaded slaves. No, there 
are great calls awaiting a man, the call of truth, the 
call of righteousness, as soon as he gains his freedom. 
And as Dr. Denney says, ‘A man must be perfectly 
free' — why? — ‘that the whole weight of his re- 
sponsibilities may come upon him. Liberty is the 
correlative of responsibility?’ A free man must 
address himself to the knowing of the truth that he 
may form proper judgments. He must consider the 
will of God that he may chbose and pursue worthy 
ideals. Self kicks at these, as though they were new 
fetters, an infringement of freedom of thought, a 
restraint on the natural impulses. It were well for a 
man in this temper to consider the prayer with 


which the late Master of Balliol, Professor Edward 
Caird, used every morning to open his class for the 
study of Moral Philosophy : ‘ Almighty and most 
merciful God, who hast created us for Thyself so 
that we can find rest only in Thee, grant unto us 
purity of heart and strength of purpose, so that no 
selfish passion may hinder us from knowing Thy 
will, and no weakness from doing it, that in Thy 
light we may see light, and in Thy service find 
perfect freedom, through the spirit of Christ*. 
‘ For,’ says St. Francis de Sales, ‘ the liberty of be- 
loved children ... is a thorough detachment from 
all things in order to follow God’s recognised will.’ — 
R. J. Drummond, Faitfis Certainties, p. 255. 

* Whoso looketh into the i^rfect law of liberty, and con- 
tinueth therein.' — James i. 25. 

As the most far-sighted eye, even aided by the most 
powerful telescope, will not make a fixed star appear 
larger than it does to an ordinary and unaided sight, 
even so there are heights of knowledge and truth 
sublime which all men in possession of the ordinary 
human understanding may comprehend as much and 
as well as the profoundest philosopher and the most 
leaiTied theologian. Such are the truths relating to 
the logos and its oneness with the self-existent Deity, 
and of the humanity of Christ and its union with the 
logos. It is idle, therefore, to refrain from preaching 
on these subjects, provided only such pieparations 
have been made as no man can be a Christian with- 
out. The misfortune is that the majority are 
Christians in name, and by birth only. Let them 
but once, according to St. James, have looked down 
steadfastly into the law of liberty or freedom in 
their own souls (the will and the conscience), and 
they are capable of whatever God has chosen to 
reveal. — Coleridge. 

In a letter to a country rector {Life, ch. via.) Kingsley 
avows that ‘the highest idea of man is to know his 
Father, and look his Father in the face, in full 
assurance of faith and love ; and that out of that 
springs all manful energy, all self-respect, all self- 
restraint, all that the true Englishman has, and the 
Greek and Spaniard have not. And I say this is 
what St. James means when he speaks of “ the perfect 
law of liberty ”. I say that this Protestant faith, 
which teaches every man to look God in the face for 
himself, has contributed more than anything else to 
develop family life, industry, freedom, in England, 
Scotland, and Sweden.’ 

‘ The perfect law of liberty. ’—J ames i. 25, 

All civilisation is the yoking of man, and the vicis- 
situdes of history arise out of the trial of various 
yokes, and the abuse of them by lawless and unyoked 
power, the rebellions against their misuse involving 
also rebellion against yokes as such. We have need 
of l.aw and Gospel. Better Law only than no yoke, 
and the Gospel is no Gospel if it does not both pre- 
suppose ana include Law. — D b. Hobt, Huleean 
Lectures, p. 203. 
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Rverbhow. — I. 2S. — W. Morison, Christian World Pul- 
▼ol. Ivii. p. 132* Archbishop Langi Ghrutian World 
FulpUy vol. lix. p. 384. A. Maclaren, Expontiont of Holy 
Sor^pturo-^ameSy p. 386. 

* And bridleth not his tons^ie.'’— J ambs i- 26 . 

‘Thk thing here supposed and referred to/ sajs 
Butler in his great Sermon on The Government of 
the Tongue, * is talkativeness : a disposition to be talk- 
ing, abstracted from the consideration of what is to 
be said ; with very little or no regard to, or thought 
of doing, either good or harm. . . . And this unre- 
strained volubility and wantonness of speech is the 
occasion of numberless evils and vexations in life. It 
begets resentment in hipi who is the subject of it ; 
sows the seed of strife and dissension amongst others ; 
and inflames little disgusts and offences, which if let 
alone would weai* away of themselves.' 

While thou so hotly disclaimest the devil, be not 
guilty of diabolism. Fall not into one name with 
that unclean spirit, nor act his nature whom thou so 
much abhorrest ; that is, to accuse, calumniate, back- 
bite, whisper, detract, or sinistrously interpret others. 
iJegeneious depravities, and narrow-minded vices ! not 
only below St Paul’s noble Christian but Aristotle’s 
tme gentleman. Trust not with some that the 
Epistle of St James is apocryphal, and so read with 
less fear that stabbing truth, that in company with 
this vice ‘ thy religion is in vain *. Moses broke the 
tables without breaking of the law ; but where charity 
is broke, the law itself is shattered, which cannot be 
whole without love, which is the fulfilling of it.' — S ib 
Thohas Beownk, Christian Morals (pt i. sec. 16). 

Canon Caeus, in his memoir of Charles Simeon, quotes 
a reminiscence of the latter's quick temper. * We 
were one day sitting at dinner at Mr. Hankinson’s, 
when a servemt behind him stirred the fire in a way so 
unscientific that Mr. S. turned round and hit the 
man a thump in the back to stay his proceedings. 
When he was leaving me, on horseback, after the 
same vij^it, my servant had put the wrong bridle upon 
his horse. He was in a hurry to be gone, and his 
temper broke out so violently that I ventured to give 
him a little humorous castigation. His cloak-bag 
was to follow him by coach ; so I feigned a letter in 
my servant's name, saying how high his character 
' stood in the kitchen, but that they could not under- 
stand how a gentleman who pleached and prayed so 
well, should be in such passion about nothing, and 
wear no bridle upon his tongue.' 

‘ This man’s religion is vain.’— James i. a 6 . 

‘If the religious ^irit,' says Mr. Morley in Compro- 
mise (pp. 178, 179), leads to a worthy and beautiful 
life, if it shows itself in cheerfulness, in pity, in charity 
and tolerance, in forgiveness, in a sense of the large- 
ness and the mystery of things, in a lifting up of the 
soul in gratitude and awe to some supreme power 
and sovereign force, then whatever drawback may be 
in the way of superstitious dogma, still such a spirit 
is' on the whole a good thing. If not, not It would 
be better without the superstition : even with the 


superstition, it is good. But if the religious sfjirit 
is only a fine name Tor narrowness of understanding, 
for shallow intolerance, for mere social formality, for 
a dread of lo.sing that poor res |)ectability which means 
thinking and doing exactly as the people around us 
think and do, then the religious spirit is not a good 
thing, but a thoroughly bad and hateful thing.' 

Repkrbnoes. — 1. 26. — Bi8ho)> Butler, Human Naiuro and 
Other Sermons^ p. 64. J. Keblo, Seniu)na for Easter to Ascension 
Day, p. 416, 

UNSPOTTED PROM THE WORLD 
* And to keep himself unspotted from the world.’— J ambs l 27* 

As men and women grow older they change. Of all 
the changes that they undergo, those of their moral 
natures are often the most painful to watch. The 
boy changes into the man, and there is something 
lost which never seems to come back again. He has 
a hard conscience now, instead of a tender one ; he is 
scornful about sacred things ; no longer earnest and 
enthusiastic, but flippant and cynical ; he tolerates 
evils he used to hate ; makes excuses for passions he 
once thought horrible ; he qualifies and limits the 
absolute standards of truth and purity. He has 
changed. His life has lost that clear ring, its white 
lustre. He is no longer unspotted. 

In regard to this we all have a dim idea that if we 
could have taken that life and isolated it, we could 
have kept its freshness and purity. We grant that 
there is evil in the heai*t, but we do not believe that 
the mere fermentation of that evil in itself could 
have come to all this. Out of the aggregate of the 
many influences which we call ‘ the world,’ have come 
the evil forces that have changed and soiled this life. 
It has not been himself. He has walked through 
mire, and the filth has gathered on his skirts ; through 
pestilence, and the poison has crept into his blood. 
Not merely the evil heart within has shown its wicked- 
ness, but the evil around us has fastened upon ua 
We have not merely been spotted, but * spotted by 
the world Our own experience confirms the Bible 
conception of ‘the world,' and so we listen. And 
here the Bible steps in and describes lives shaped by 
this cosmos, this total of ci’eated things. 

I. ‘ Lives s(x>tted by the world.' The stained lives. 
Who does not know what this means ? There is the 
outward stain — the stain upon the reputation. How 
few reputations remain so pui-e as to be fit patterns 
for others to follow ! There are the stains upon 
our conduct, the impure and untrue acts which 
visibly cloud the fair surface of our best activity. 
And then, worst of all, there is the stain upon the 
heart, of which none but the man himself knows any- 
thing. These are the stains which we accumulate. 

II. And now, in view of all this, we come to our 
religion ; and we hear St. James telling us, in un- 
sparing words, what ‘pure religion and undefiled 
before God ’ is, Mark, then, how intolerant I'eligion 
is. She starts with what men declare to be impos- 
sible. She refuses to bring down her standards. She 
insists that men must come up to her. She prcK-laims 
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absolute standards. She will not say, * Your case is 
a hard one, and for that reason I will waive a part of 
my demands ; for you, religion shall memi not to do 
this sin or that sin*. Before every man, in the 
thickest of the world’s contagions, she stands and 
cries with unwavering voice, ‘ Come out, be separate, 
keep yourself unspotted from the world *. There is 
something sublime in this unsparingness. It almost 

! >roves that our religion is Divine when it undertakes 
or man so Divine a task. And our religion is not 
true unless it have this power in it, unless the states- 
man, the merchant, the man or woman in society, do 
indeed find it the power of purity and strength. We 
must bring our faith to this test. Unless our religion 
does this for us, it is not the true religion that St. 
James talked of, and that the Loitl Jesus came to 
reveal and to bestow. 

III. We go for our assurance to the first assertion 
of the real character of Christianity ih the life of 
Jesus. The life of Jesus was meant to be the pattern 
of the lives of all ho call themselves His followei*s. 
His was a real human life, and yet the very sinless- 
ness of Jesus has made Him seem to many not to be 
Man, instead of being the type of what manhood was 
intended to be, and what all men must come to be. 
The very principle of the Incarnation, that without 
which it loses all its value, surely is this, that Christ 
was Himself the first Christian ; that in Him was 
displayed the power of that grace by which all 
believers were to be help(’d and saved. And so for 
this reason the life of Jesus was lived in the closest 
contact with His fellow-men. He passed through the 
highest temptations to which om’ nature is expose d ; 
He walked through the same muddy streets of soidid 
care ; He penetrated the same murky atmosphere of 
passion that we have to go through, and thence He 
came out pure, and unspotted f rom the world ; thus 
He is really God manifest in the flesh. As He came 
forth spotless, so by His power we must come out un- 
sbiinea at last, and ‘ walk with Him in white 

IV. As we study the life of Jesus we are taught 
that religion is, by its very nature, positive. Jesus 
was never guarding Himself, but always invading the 
lives of others with His holiness. He did not shut 
Himself up, as it were, in the castle of His life, 
guarding every loophole, but He made it an open 
centre of operations irom which the surrounding 
territory was to be subdued. So we leam from Him 
that our truest safety, our true spotlessness fi-om the 
world must come, not negatively, hy the garments 
being drawn back from every worldly contact, but 
positively, by the garments being so essentially pure 
that they fling pollution ofiF. 

V. We must ever bear in mind the purpose of the 
Incarnation ; we must grasp the bewildering thought 
'of a personal love for our single, souls ; we must find 
its meaning in those precious words, * Christ died for 
me.' Then will the soul, full of profoundest grati- 
tude, look round to .see what it has to give to the 
Saviour in return, and it will find it has nothing to 
give — save itself. It is its own no longer ; it is given 


away to Christ. It lives His life — Who redeemed it 
— ^and not its own. Thus, it is by walking in this 
new sense of consecration to Him, it will walk un- 
harmed ; it will be kept ‘ unspotted from the world * 
by Christ More than this; it is by a Christ-like 
dedication to the world that Christ really saves us 
from the world. You go to your Lord and say, *0 
Lord, this world is tempting me, and I fear its staina 
Shall I run away from it ? ’ , And the Voice comes, 
as from the opened sky, ‘No, go up close to the 
world, and help it; feel for its wickedness; pity it; 
sacrifice yourself for it ; so shall you be safest from 
its infection, and not sacrifice yourself to it*. It is 
possible so to be given up to Christ and our fellows, 
that the lust, falsehood, cruelty, injustice, and selfish- 
ness of the world shall not hurt us ; it is possible to 
walk through the fire and not be burned. But it de- 
pends always and wholly upon whether He walks 
there with us. Let us not trust ourselves, for we are 
weakness. Trust Him, work for all who need us ; so 
shall we go through all impurity and be gathered 
safe home at last into the Father's House. — Bishop 
Phillips Brooks. 

* Pure religion and undefiled is. . • .’—James i. 37. 

How much it is misunderstood may be seen from the 
fact that, though the word itself, religion, stands for 
one of the most beautiful and simple things in the 
world, there yet hangs about it an aroma which is 
not wholly pleasing. What difficult service that 
great and humble name has seen ! With what 
strange and evil meanings it has been charged I How 
dinted and battered it is with hard usage ! how 
dimmed its radiance, how stained its purity! . . . 
To express the religion of Christ in precise word.s 
would be a mighty task ; but it may be said that it 
was not merely a system, nor primarily a creed ; it 
was a me.ssage to individual hearts, bewildered by the 
complexity of the world and the intricacy of religious 
observances. Christ bade men believe that their 
Creator was also a Father; that the only way to 
escape from the overwhelming difficulties presented 
by the world was the way of simplicity, ‘sincerity, and 
love ; that a man should keep out of his life all that 
insults and hurts the soul, and that he should hold 
the interests of others as dear as he holds his own. — 
A. C. Benson, From a College Window^ pp. 307 f. 

One of the hardest burdens laid upon the other good 
influences of human nature has been that of improv- 
ing religion itself. — .John Stuart Mii.i.. 

* To visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, and to 
keep himself unspotted from the world.'— James i. 27. 

Shortly after being made a bishop, Jean Pierre 
Camus of Belley, consulted St. Francis de Sales upon 
the difficulty which be felt of keeping chaste amid 
the temptations into which his love of charity led 
him inevitably. St. Francis replied : ‘ You must dis- 
tinguish between persons whose position obliges them 
to take charge of others, and such as lead a private 
life which involves no responsibility save for them- 
selves. The first must commit chastity to the care 
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of charity, and if it be real, it will answer to the 
trust, serving as a wall and rampart; but private 
persons do well to subject their charity to chastity, 
and maintain great reserve and caution in their 
actions. Those in responsible positions are often 
obliged to expose themselves to temptations insepar- 
able from their duties, and so long as they do not 
tempt God by presumption, His grace will guard 
them.* 

The outward service (OorjaKeta) of ancient religion, 
the rites, ceremonies, ana ceremonial vestments of the 
old law, had morality for their substance. They 
were the old letter^ of which morality was the spirit ; 
the enigma, of which momlity was the meaning. But 
morality itself is the service and ceremonial (cultus 
exterior, OpijaKeia) of the Christian religion. The 
scheme of grace and truth that became through Jesus 
Chfist, the faith that looks down into the perfect 
law of liberty, has light for its garment ; its very 
robe is righteoasness* On this the twenty-third 
aphorism in Aids to Reflection^ Coleridge has this 
comment : ‘ Herein the Apostle places the pre-emin- 
ence, the peculiar and distinguishing excellence, of 
the Christian religion. The ritual is of the same 
kind, though not of the same order, with the religion 
itself — not arbitrary and conventional, as types and 
hieroglyphics are in relation to the things expressed 
by them ; but inseparable, consubstantiated (as it 
were) and partaking therefore of the same life, per- 
manence, and intrinsic worth with its spirit and 
principle. 

I MVSELF can hardly conceive a working Ethical 
society of which the aim would not include in essen- 
tials the Apostle’s definition of the pure service of 
rligion. We might characterise it as the aim of 
being in the world and yet not of it, working strenu- 
ously for the improvement of mundane affairs, and 
yet keeping ourselves, as the Apostle says, ‘ unspotted 
of the world * — that is, in modem phrase, keeping 
clear of the compromises with sordid interests and 
vulgar ambitions which the practical standards of all 
classes and sections of society are too apt to admit. 
— Sjb Leslie Stephen, Practical Ethics, p. 14, 


* To visit the fatherless and widows in their afflictioxL’— James 

1. 27. 

When the time called Christmas came, while others 
were feasting and sporting themselves, I looked out 
poor widows from nouse to house, and gave them 
some money. — Fox’s Journal (1646). 


Thinkers of the most different schools and sects would 
probably agree that true charity demands of us money, 
out also something more than money: personed 
service, sacrifice of time and thought. — S ie Lesus 
Stephen, Practical Ethics, p. 7. 


Son, if lofty be the lintels of thy house, and thy 
friend be sick, say not, What shaU I send him ? but 

E on foot and see him with thy eyes ; for that is 
tter for him than a thousand talents of gold and 
silver. — From The Story of Ahikar. 


In describing the grcat Welshman, Lewis Morris, of 
the eighteenth century, George Borrow {Wild Wales, 
ch. XL.) praises his ‘ noble generosity and sacrifice of 
self for the l)enefit of othera. Weeks and months he 
was in the habit of devoting to the superintendence 
of the widow and fatherlesa’ 

At the last day He is to ask us not what sins we 
h.?.ve avoided, but what righteousness we have done, 
what we have done for others, how we have helped 
good and hindered evil : what difference it has made 
to this world, and to our country and our family and 
friends, that we have lived. The man who has been 
only pious and not useful will stand with a long face 
on that great day, when Christ puts to him his 
questions. — 11. L. Stevenson, to the Samoan Students. 

* And to keep himself unspotted from the world.'— J amies t. 27. 

The moment we care for anything deeply, the world 
— that is, all the other miscellaneous interests — 
becomes our enemy. Christians showed it when they 
talked of keeping oneself ‘ unspotted from the world * ; 
but lovers talk of it just as much when they talk of 
the * world well lost — G. K. Chesterton. 

A WHITE bird, she told him once, looking at him 
gravely, a bird which he must caiTy in his bosom 
across a crowded public place — his own soul was like 
that. — Pater, Marivs the Epicurean, vol. i. 

To have one chance in life, in eteniity, for a white 
name, and to lose it! — James Lane Allen, The 
Mettle of the Pasture^ p. 404. 

After I had spent a month in surveying the curi- 
osities of this city [Venice], and had put on board 
a ship the books which I had collected in Italy. I 
pi-oceeded through Verona and Milan, and along the 
Leman lake to Geneva. The mention of this city 
brings to my recollection the slandering More, ai.d 
makes me again call the Deity to witness, that in alli 
those places in which vice meets with so little dis- 
couragement, and is practised with so little shame, 

I never once deviated from the paths of integinty and 
virtue, and perpetually reflected that, though my 
conduct might escape the notice of men, it could not 
elude the inspection of God. — Milton, The Second 
Defence, 

I FIRMLY believe that it is in keeping our honour 
spotless that we best perform our duty, both to our- 
selves and to others — of c()ni>ie I mean honour in its 
purest and highest sense. Our chief business in this 
world is with ourselves ; * Keep yourselves unspotted 
from the world ’. This I know is not at this time a 
fashionable doctrine. — J. H. Shorthouse. 

References. — I. 27.— Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xzxix. Na 
2313. H. Rix, Sermons, Addresses and Essays, p. 73. J. 
Laidlaw, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlix. p. 214. B. J. Snell, 
The Widening Vision, p. 113. H. S. Holland, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xlix, p, 408, T. Arnold, The Interpretation 
of Scripture, p. 201. W. Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
Iviii. p. 408. Expositor (4th Series), vol. tv. p. 466 ; ibid, (6th 
Series), vol. ix. p. 220. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Hobg 
Scripture^ames, p. 397. , 
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*M 7 brethren, hold not the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Lord of s^lorj, with respect of persons.^ — Jambs ii. i. 

The sermon was chiefly occupied with proving that 
God is no respecter of persons ; a mark of indubitable 
condescension in the clergyman, the rwk in society 
which he could claim for himself duly considered. 
But, unfortunately, the church was so constructed, 
that its area contained three platforms of position, 
actually of diflering level ; the loftiest, in the chancel, 
on the right hand of the pulpit, occupied by the 
gentry ; the middle, opposite the pulpit, occupied by 
the tulip-beds of their servants ; and the third, on 
the left of the pulpit, occupied by the common 
parishioners. Unfortunately too, by the pei-petua- 
tion of some old custom, whose signiflcance was not 
worn out, all on the left of the pulpit were expected, 
as often as they stood up to sing — which was thi-ee 
times — to turn their backs to the pulpit, and so face 
away from the chancel where the gentry stood. — 
Gkobgk Macdonald, David Elginbrod (chap, xii.), 

Rbpbrbngbb. — II. 1. — Expositor (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 2. 
A. Mat laren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — Janies^ p. 406. 
II. 1-13. — R, W. Dale, The Eputle of J anus, p. 54. 

* If there come unto your assembly a man with a gold ring, in 
goodly apparel, and there come in also a poor man in ^e 
raiment* — J ames ii. a. 

^ I FOUND my way to the church,’ [in Pont Sainte 
Maxcnce], says Stevenson in his Inland Voyage, 
‘ for there is always something to see about a church, 
whether living worshippers or dead men’s tombs ; you 
find there the deadliest earnest, and the hollo west 
deceit.’ 

*Ye have respect to him that weareth the gay clothing.*— 
Jambs ii. 3. 

Whokvke passes up Broadway finds his attention 
an‘e.sted by three fine structures — Trinity Church, 
that of the Messiah, and Grace Church. ... In the 
old world, the history of such edifices, though not 
without its shadow, h^ many bright lines. Mysteri- 
ous orders, of which we know only that they were 
consecrated to brotherly love and the development of 
mind, produced the genius which animated the archi- 
tecture ; but the casting of the bells and suspending 
them in the tower was an act in which all ordei's of 
the community took part ; for when those cathedrals 
were consecrated, it was for the use of all. Rich and 
poor knelt together upon their marble pavements, 
and the imperial altar welcomed the obscurest artisan. 
This grace our churches want — the grace which 
belongs to all religions, but is peculiarly and solemnly 
enforced upon the follower of Jesus. The poor to 
whom He came to preach can have no share in the 
gi’ace of Grace Church. In St Peter’s, if only as an 
empty form, the soiled feet of travel- worn disciples 
are washed ; but such feet can never intrude on the 
fane of the holy Trinity here in republican America, 
and the Messiah may be supposed still to give as 
excuse for delay, ‘ The poor ye nave always with you ’. 
We must confess this circumstance is to us quite de- 
structive of reverence and value for these buildings. 
We are told that, at the late conseciation, the claims 


of the poor were eloquently ui’ged; and that an 
effort is to be made, by giving a side chapel, to atone 
for the luxury which shuts them out from the 
reflection of sunshine through those brilliant windows. 
It is certainly better that they should be offered the 
crumbs from the rich man’s table than nothing at all, 
but it is surely not the way that Jesus would have 
taught to provide for the poor. — Margabkt Fuller. 

If anywhere democracy seems natural, it should be 
in the eyes of God ; and yet, if Americans show any- 
where social demarcations, it is in the province of 
religion. This is true, not only of different chinches 
where the expense of membership is so unequal that 
in large cities rich and poor are farther apart on 
Sundays than on week-days, but it is true of the 
sects themselves. — Hugo Munsterbkrg, The Ameri- 
cans, p. 600 . 

Q 

* Hath not God chosen the poor of this world rich in faith and 

heirs of the kingdom.’— -Jambs n. 5. 

Is the last and most admimble invention of the human 
race only an improved muck-rake ? Is this the ground 
on which Orientals and Occidentals meet ? Did God 
direct us so to get our living, digging where we never 
planted — and He would, perchance, reward us with 
lumps of gold ? — Thorkau, Life Without Principle. 

Compare also, for a comment on this veree, the 
twenty^ninth chapter of The Vicar of Wakefield. 

The very discipline of poverty makes the heart and 
spirit and body strong for love. It is the poor who 
know the intensity of human affection — the poor and 
patient who have to labour and toil for that prize to 
the uttermost farthing which ransoms the simplest 
delight — John Ouvee Hobbes, in The Vineyard 
(ch. vl). 

* Wk shall never do anything without the poor,’ 
wrote Vinet to a friend, when the Free Church of the 
Vaud Canton was being formed. * Nothing is great, 
nothing is strong, save what begins with the poor.’ 

* Ye have despised the poor.' — James ii. 6. 

All the darker and sterner aspect of the age which 
we have been viewing, its social revolt, its moral and 
religious awakening, the misery of the peasant, the 
protest of the Lollard, are painted witn a terrible 
fidelity in the poem of William Langland. . . . His 
world is the world of the poor: he dwells on the 
poor man’s life, on his hunger and toil, his rough 
revelry and his despair, with the intensity of a man 
who has no outlook beyond it. The narrowness, the 
misery, the monotony of the life he paints reflect 
themselves in his verse. — Green, Short History of 
the English People, pp. 248, 249. 

* That worthy name by the which ye are called.*— J ambs 11. 7. 
I DARE not call myself a Christian. I have hardly 
met the man in all my life who deserved that name. 
— Max MAllsr. 

It has been suggested that every man diould be 
called a Christian who fulfils two conditions. The 
first is, that he believes the universe as a whole to bo 
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•omething rational and righteouis — something which 
has evfer our approval and admiration. The second 
is, that he finds himself in so much sympathy with 
the life and character of Jesus, that he desires ip 
consecrate his religious feelings and convictions 
associating them with the name of Jesus. Of all the 
attempts to define the outer limits within which the 
word Christian may be applied, this is perhaps the 
most successful. — J. M. E. McTaggaet, Studies in 
Hegelian Cosmology ^ p. 246. 

Rbpbrbnob. — II. 7. — J. Halsey, ChritUain World PtUpU, 
▼ol. Ivii. p. 260. 

* Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. ’—Jambs n. 8. 

To the plain man the most important feature of 
justice is that it consists in his practical recognition 
of the truth that another marCs equal good is 
equally important with his own, — Da. Sophie 
Beyakt, Studies in Character^ p. 82. 

The correlative to loving our neighbour as ourselves 
is hating ourselves as we hate our neighbours. — 
O. W. Holmes, The Professor at the Breakfast 
Table (xl). 

* If ye fulfil the royal law, according to the scripture, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thysdf, thou shalt do well.’ — 
Jambs ii. 8. 

To hope or to fear for another is the sole thing which 
can give to humanity the fulfilled consciousness of its 
own being. — E ugenie de Guerin. 

Rbfbrenobs. — II. 8 . — Exfpoiitor (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 
101. II. 8, 9. — R. J. Campbell, City Temple Sermons^ p. 92. 
II. 10. — H. R. Hey wood, Sermom and\ Addressee^ p. 50. 
R. J. Campbell, City Temple Sermone, p. 246. Brooke Herford, 
Courage and Cheer ^ p. 15. II. 12. — H. Bonner, Sermons and 
Lecturci, p. 52, J . Keble, Sermone for the Sundays After Trinity^ 
p. 331. 

MERCY AND JUDGMENT 
* Mercy rejoiceth against judgment —J amrs xl 13. 
They are both true ; thejy are both great facts in 
human history and experience. Long ago a man 
said : ‘ My song shall be of mercy and j udgment 
Surely he was a great anthem maker who could bring 
them both into tune. He did it, and he was right. 

I, Do not suppose that we can escape this matter 
of judgment by some metaphysical argument : man ! 
the matter is in thee, in thy soul, in thy blood ; why 
shirk it, why flinch from the fact ? How many there 
are who want to escape the Church and all that the 
Church means by getting up some little bubbling 
frothy argument about abstractions and a species of 
pseudo-metaphysics. If the^ would but look right 
into the very centre of their own hearts they may 
see murder. That is one aspect of judgment — self- 
torment We have many hne speeches about the 
possibility of God pardoning the sinner. Do not 
talk about that ; first talk about the sinner pardon- 
ing himself. That is the difficulty even after Divine 

e irdon. Gk)d has pardoned us through the cross of 
is dear Son, He has looked at us through the crimson 
medium of Calvary, and He has said mayhap, My 
•on, thy sins which are many are all forgiven thee 


Yes, but, Thou Almighty One, I cannot forgive my- 
self ; I am glad with a kind of grim gladness that I 
have been forgiven away in the eternities, but I can- 
not forgive myself ; I did the wi’ong deed, and Thou 
must qualify me, so to say, to forgive myself ; I would 
accept heaven’s kind pardon, but I cannot forgive my 
own soul. How is that to be met ? I want to feed 
some little child because I neglected my own, but I 
s^m to make no progress in feeding the child, the 
very food seems to be lost upon it : can I not have 
just one full round hour with my own child that I 
might try to make up to it what I neglected to give ? 
That would be a kind of panlon ; 1 thank Thee for 
Thy great pardon, now come to me and give me tJiat 
kind of grace which will enable me to do on my side 
what Thou hast done on Thine. 

People want to know if there is a hell. Certainly. 
Where is it ? In you ; that is where it is ; in me, 
preacher of the Word ; like all other preachers, his 
very soul is steej>ed in holy Scripture, and yet hot 
hell is in the man. Woe betide the soul that puzzles 
itself with such frivolities as, Is heaven a state or 
is heaven a place? No earnest mind can ask such 
questions ; they are outside the fiery bounds of mere 
frivolity and curiosity. 

Sometimes certain sufferings can only be expressed 
in terms of duration. They are poor terms, in them- 
selves they are empty little words, but if we pile them 
sulliciently together they enable the soul to expi ess 
its most agonistic and self-tormenting emotion. 
Therefore we say, ‘The worm that dieth not*. I 
know it ! ‘ The fire that is not quenched,’ I feel it ! 

Do not take me out to some valley near Jerusalem, 
and say it was a figure ; take me into my own soul, 
where thercare deeper valleys than there ever were in 
Jerusalem ; I feel the gnawing of the worm undying, 
and I feel the torment that cannot be stilled but by 
the total Trinity — Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

II. ‘Mercy rejoiceth against judgment.’ There 
are some persons who do not like to hear about 
judgment '^fhey will never make any progress, and 
they are people not to be trust d ; tluy aie os 
Ephraim, a cake unturned ; there is no reality of 
wisdom in such people ; ‘ Mercy rejoiceth against 
judgment ’. Mercy says, I must follow all the sin and 
all the misery, and I must teach all these people to 
say, Where sin abounded grace did much more abound. 

I nave a great message, quoth mercy, and I must be 
out and tell it to the sons of distress and the daughters 
of weeping misery. What is the message of mercy ? 
Does it abolish the law ? No, mercy says, I came not 
to destroy the law, but to fulfil it, Mercy faces 
judgment, mercy recognises judgment; mercy never 
says. Never mind the law, do not think about the law. 
That is not the voice of Gospel mercy. We are 
taken by mercy itself to Sinai, with all its rocks 
and rocky lines, and then taken away until we come 
into green slopes, even the slopes of Mount Zion, 
We must pass through both experiences, some in 
this degree, some in that. Sin is not the same thing 
to every souL 
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III. Judgment is a matter within human limits 
which can he measured and satisfied. If it is a legal 
judgment, a man can bend his back and accept his 
punishment, and then stand up and challenge society 
to remind him of his expiated guilt. But there is 
another judgment that is not of the nature of social 
crime, but that spiritual judgment of the heart itself 
which is conducted in the sight of the living righteous 
God. Mercy is not mere sentiment ; it is not a gush, 
it is a salvation. What does it save us fi om ? That 
is a minor question, though a great one. What does 
it save us into ? That is another interrogation, wide 
as heaven, lasting as duration. Have we sufficiently 
thought of the negative aspect of the gift of Christ ? 
What is that negative aspect ? It touches me to the 
quick ; it is purely negative, but most suggestive and 
helpful as an initial idea. What is it? ‘That we 
might not perish.* We can begin with that idea, it 
is initial, it will do to start with ; it is only negative, 
but of great value. ‘ He gave His only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish.* 
That is a minus quantity, though it is important, 

Is there not a positive quantity ? There is, and it 
follows immediately upon the very words that have 
been quoted — ‘but have everlasting life*. — Joseph 
Parker, City Temple Pulpit, vol. rv. p. 5243. 

‘Mercy rejoiceth against judgment*— J ames ii. 13. 

Rejoice against it — in the face of it^ that must 
mean. It is a fine figure, mercy looking full in the 
face of judgment, and not bating a pai*ticle of its 
joy. — D r, John Kkb*8 Letters, p. 84. 

Rbferbkceb. — II. 14-23. — A. ExfosHions of Holy 

Scripture — James, p. 41fi. II. 14-26. — R. W. Dale, The 
Epistle of James, p. 67. 

‘ If a brother or sister be naked, and destitute of food, and one 
of you say unto them, Depart in peace, be ye warmed and 
filled ; notwithstanding ye gi^e them not those things 
which are needful to Hie body, what doth it profit? — 
James ii. 15, 16. 

I SEEM to remember a poor old grateful kind of a 
creature, blinking, and looking up with his no eyes 
in the sun — 

Is it possible that I could have steeled my purse 
against him ? 

Perhaps I had no small change. 

Reader, do not be frightened at the hard words, 
imposition, imposture — give and ask no questions. — 
Charles Lamb, on The Decay of Beggars. 

Rbferenoes. — II. 16-17. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. ix. p. 

224 ; ibid. (6tli Series), vol. v. p. 297. 

‘ And one of you say unto them.’ — J ames 11. 16. 

The fundamental error of France lies in her psycho- 
logy. France has always believed that to say a thing 
is the same as to do it, as though speech were action. 

— Amieu 

‘Faith, il it have not works, is dead, being alone.’— J ambs 

II. 17. 

Nothino in mediseval history is to me more stmnge 
and appalling than their general acceptance of these 
truths as mathematical ceiiainties, as things laid 
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alongside of their actual life, without ever touching 
or quickening their spiritual consciousness. I have 
seen something of this in a less repulsive form among 
the poor of our own day, — belief and conscience 
running as in two parallel lines which never meet ; 
also, amongst people of the last generation, a belief 
in revelation,* ana a respect for it, which is not 
vivifying, and yet is belief, if not faith. — Dora 
Greenwell, Two Friends, p. 84. 

RsFERHiiGBS. — II. 17* — J. Johns, Preacher* s Magazine, vol. 
xvii. p. 324. II. 18. — T. Arnold, The Interpretation of Scrips 
lure, p. 260. Expositor (7th Series), vol. v. p. 647. II. 
18-26. — T. Mann, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 210. 

TYPES OP UNAVAILING FAITH 
‘ The devils also believe and tremble.’— Jambs ii. 19. 

I. The faith of devils is grounded in compulsion 
rather than in free moral choice. They believe in 
spite of themselves. Belief is thrust upon them, and 
for that very reason cannot influence character, or 
work towards moral ends. No faith can guide the 
life and mould the destiny unless it flirt enlist the 
will on its side. The scene in which the Pharisees 
and Sadducees came tempting our Lord, and desiring 
Him to show them a sign from heaven, still lepeats 
itself, with slight changes. When we join ourselves 
to the company of the Sadducees, and seek irrefutable 
signs from heaven, murmuring that the methods by 
which Jesus presents God and immortality to us fall 
short of absolute proof, is it not clear that Ave are de- 
manding a necessary and inevitable faith — a faith from 
which all those moral qualities which go with the per- 
sonal choice is excluded ? In other words, that we 
desire a faith which is one and the same in its basis 
with the faith of devils, and have therefore no true idea 
of its proper function in the .spiritual life ? Such a 
faith, if enforced upon men in the present stage of 
their spiritual development, would not answer the 
urpose for which God has made this piinciple the 
ey to GUI* training and salvation. Room tor the 
moral element must always be found in the faith, 
which saves into a pure and blessed life. The chief 
virtue of faith in God's sight is that it enlists the 
will into its activities. The wish to believe is the 
high featui-e in our faith which distinguishes it from 
the bastard faith of devils. 

II. Another note of futility in this faith of the 
devils is that it does not incluae the affections. This, 
of coui*8e, is implied in the statement that true faith 
must/ be free, for the highest love is spontaneous and 
unconstrained. If the faith is to effectually shape 
the life and character, it must command our human 
sympathies as well as secure the assent of the reason, 
and the processes are intertwined. When we go on 
to say this futile faith, so dramatically described by 
St. James, lacks every element of trust, it is but 
another form of declaring that ^ve has no place in 
its exercise. Independence towering into arrogant 
impiety is the dominant trait of the diabolic char- 
acter, as it is briefly hinted in the Scriptures. 

III. The outward test of the insufficiency of a 
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devil’s &itb is that it lacks those holy and racious 
works by which the ^vin^ efficacy of all belief 
is verified. The practical me is a self-recording 
mechanism by which we may read the quality of the 
forces which are working within ua The faith that 
does not melt the character and cast it into worthier 
moulds, has no place in the redemptive economies of 
our Lord and Saviour. 

IV. St James reminds us that this intellectual 
veneer of faith cannot disguise the malady of a con- 
demned spirit. ‘The devils believe and tremble.* 
Unless our belief has those elements in it which bring 
the whole life into conformity with the Divine, we 
must continue strangers to the deep, satisfying peace 
which is the heritage of saints. 

* The devils also believe and tremble.'—- J ambs ii. 19. 

There is an opinion which may be said simply to 
identify religion with orthodoxy, with the holding for 
true what is true. No doubt right doctrine is a very 
important matter, but does that make it religion ? 
Put it to the religious consciousness, and the answer 
is. No. It is the belief ‘ with the heart * that is 
wanted ; and where that is not, religion is not Else 
even the very devils would be religious ; for they as 
we are told, go fui*ther even than is required of them, 
and add to orthodoxy the feai- of God. — F. H. 
Bradley, Ethical Studies, p, 800. 

The devils, we ai*e told, believe and tremble. But 
it is hard to convince people that nothing short of 
this can be true Christian faith. So because they are 
sometimes terrified by the thought of God, th(^y 
fancy they believe, though their hearis are far away 
firom Him. — Ouesses at Truth (2rid Series). 

Superstition is the only religion of which base souls 
are capable. — J oubkrt. 

Rousseau, with bis offensive vanity and literary pride, 
had a ciu’ious respect for Christ. With a good bit 
of the devil in him, he believed and trembled. But 
I believe that he believed that sentence in his vague 
and cloudy panegyric on Chiist to be true : ‘ If the 
son of Sophroniscus was a hero, the son of Mary was 
a God ’. The ‘ faith of devils ’ lies latent in many a 
mind for an emergency. As one prayed when his 
ship was sinking, ‘ O God, if there be a God, have 
mercy on my soul, if I have a soul*. — Da. John 
Duncan, Colloquia Peripatetica, p. 140. 

Refbrbnobs. — II. 19. --Archbishop Magee, Sermons at St, 
Saviours, Bath, p. 218. Expositor^ih Series), voL ii. p. 26 ; 
ibid. (6ih Series), vol. i. p. 14a 

* Faith without works is dead.^— J ambs 11. sa 

An opinion, I should say, gains vividness rather from 
constant application to conduct than from habitual 
opposition. — Sir Leslie Stephen, on Toleration . 

RaFHaRNom — II. 20. — J. H. Jellet, The Elder Son, p. 227. 

II. 21-2a— Bishop Bethell, Sermons, vol. I p. 100. 

* B j works was faith made perfi^'— J ambs u. as. 

Goedon was no ‘ saint * in the usual meaning which 
the world attaches to the name. He was utterly re- 
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moved from the class of religious Church Militant 
who, as passing residents in some French or Italian 
city, are prone to hm*I their hymns on the Sabbath 
morning at the heads of the native heretics ; neither 
had he the smallest fellowship with another laige 
class of persons who would divide religion into two 
arts — the muscular and the Methodist, one half, 
ohn Bull and the other John Knox. Absolutely 
without parallel in our modem life, Gordon stands 
out the foremost man of action of our time and nation, 
whose ruling principle was faith and good works. 
No gloomy faith, no exalted sense of self-confidcnce, 
no mocking of the belief of others, no separation of 
his sense of God from the everyday work to which 
his hand has to be put ; but a faith which was a 
living, moving, genial reality with him, present 
always and everywhere, shining out in every act of 
his life. — Sir Wm. Bugler, Life of General Gordon, 

p. 80 . 

QOD*S FRIENDS 

' He was called the friend of God.*— Jambs ii. 23. 

When and by whom was he so called ? There are 
two passages in the Old Testament in which an 
analogous designation is applied to the patriarch, 
but probably the name was one in current use 
amongst the people, and expressed in a summary 
fashion the impression that had been made by the 
history of Abraham’s life. As many of us are aware, 
this name, ‘the Friend,’ has displaced the proper 
name, Abraham, on the lips of all Mohamnuuan 
people to this day ; and the city of Hebron, where 
his corpse lies, is commonly known sinjply as 'the 
Friend I wish to bring out two or three of the 
salient elements and characteristics of friendship as 
exercised on the human level, and to use thc.se as a 
standard and test of our religion and relation to God. 

I. Friends trust and love one another. Mutual 
confidence is the mortau: which binds the stones in 
society together, into a building. (1) Unless I trust 
God 1 cannot be a friend of God's. (2) Let us re- 
member where the sweet reciprocation and interchange 
of love begins. ‘ We love Him because He first loved 
us.* It was an old fancy that, wherever a tree was 
struck by lightning, all its tremulous foliage turned 
in the direction from which the bolt had come. 
When the merciful flash of God’s great love strikes 
a heart, then all its tendrils turn to the .source of the 
life-giving light, and we love back again, in sweet 
reverberation to the primal and original love. . 

II. Friends have frank, familiar intercourse with 
one another. (1) If we ai^e friends and lovers of God, 
we shall delight in intercourse with Him. (2) If we 
are friends of God we shall have no secrets from Him. 

(3) Tell God all, if you mean to be a friend of His. 

(4) If we are God’s lovers, He will have no seciets 
from us. 

III. Friends delight to meet each other's wishes. 
(1) If we are God’s loven and friends, we shall find 
nothing sweeter than bowing to His will and execut- 
ing His commandments. (2) And God, the heavenly 
Friend, will do what we wish. 
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IV. Friends give gifts to each other. (1) If we 
are God’s lovers, God will give us Himself, in so far 
as we can receive Him ; and all other gifts in so far 
as they are good and needful. (2) If we are God’s 
friends and lovers we shall give Him, in glad sur- 
render, our whole selves. 

V, PViends stand up for each other. (1) If we are 
God’s friends and lovers He will take up our cause. 
(2) If we are God’s friends and lovers we have 
to take up His cause. — A. Macearen, Triumphant 
Certaintiea, p. 172. 

Rbfbrenoes. — II. 23. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xzziii. 
No. 1962. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripiure-^ames, 
p. 421. II. 24. — Bishop Bethell, Sermons, vol. i. p. 79. II. 
25. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xviii. No. 1061. Expositor (6ih 
Series), vol. vii. p. 98. 

*As the body without the spirit is dead, so faith without 
works is dead also.*— J ames ii. 26. 

I WOULD treat of faith as it is actually found in the 
soul ; and I say it is as little an isolated grace, as a 
man is a picture. It has a depth, a breadth, and a 
thickness ; it has an inward life which is something 
over and above itself ; it has a heart and blood ana 
pulses and nerves, though not upon the surface. All 
these indeed are not spoken of^ when we make men- 
tion of faith ; nor are they painted on the canvas ; 
but they are implied in the word, because they exist 
in the thing. ... St. James, after warning his 
brethren against ‘holding the faith’ of Christ *in 
respect of persons,’ that is, in an unloving spirit, as 
the context shows, proceeds to say that it is ‘ per- 
fected by works,* and that ‘without works’ it is 
‘dead,* as a body without the soul. That is, as the 
presence of the soul changes the nature of the dust 
of the earth, anci makes it flesh and blood, giving it 
a life which othe rwise it could not have, so love is 
the modelling and harmonising principle on which 
justifying faith depemis, and in which it exists and 
acts. — N ewi^an, Lectures on Justification, pp. 266, 
266 . 

Rbpbrences. — II. 26. — Expositor (5th Series), vol. vi. p, 
835. R. W, Church, Village Sermons (2nd Series), p. 161. 
111. 1-6. — R. W. Dale, The Epistle of James, p. 84. III. 1-13. 
— A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — Jamies, p. 431. 

* If a man ofifend not in word, the same is a perfect man and 
able also to bridle the whole body.’— James in. 2. 

She gossiped, like all the rest of Old (Chester ; but 
by some mysterious method, Susan Carr’s gossip gave 
tne listener a gentler feeling towards his kind. 
When she spoke of her neighbour’s faults, one knew 
that somehow they were simply virtues gone to seed ; 
and what was mqre remarkable, her praise had no 
sting of insinuation in it, no suggestion that she 
could speak differentW if she chose. — M argaret 
Deland, Philip and His Wxfe^ p. 44. 

Rbfbrbnobs. — III. 2. — J. Keble, Sermons for Christmas 
smd Epiphany, p. 483. III. 4. — T. F. Crosse, Sermons, p. 
226. S. Gregory, How to Steer a Shdp, p. 1. H. Bushnell, 
Christ and His Salvation, p. 140. III. 4-15. — ^T. Spurgeon, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliz. p. 344. 


* Behold, how great a matter a little fire kindleth.*— Jambs ixl 5 . 
These fires are one of the saddest features of the 
mountain districts. The ravages of the past are 
visible in almost every valley ; and every year fresh 
areas of living green are being swept by the pitiless 
flames and left a melancholy wilderness. The ease 
with which a forest fire is started is astounding, and 
only rivalled by the rapidity of its progress, when 
once it gains a hold upon the trees, ana by the extent 
of the destruction ere the blaze is quenchea. A single 
lighted match thrown carelessly upon the gTound, 
a shower of sparks fi*om a peussing locomotive, a camp- 
fire insufficiently extinguished, may be the origin. 
And from this tiny cause, ‘ how great a matter a little 
fire kindleth*. — James Outram, In the Heart of the 
Canadian Rockies, p. 147. 

These fires are one of the gi*eat dangers of Califomia. 
I have seen fit)m Monter^ as many as three at the 
same time, by day a cloud of smoke, by niglit a red 
coal of conflagration in the distance. A little thing 
will start them, and, if the wind be favourable, they 
gallop over miles of country faster than a hai^se. — 
R. L. Stevenson, in The Old Pacific Capital 

References. — III. 5. — O. Bronson, Sermons, p. 229. III. 
5, 6, — J. J. Blunt, Plain Sermons, p. 123. 

•And the tongue is a fire, a world of iniquity.*— Jambs hi. 6. 
An Apostle speaks of the tongue both as a blessing 
and as a curse. It may be the beginning of a fire, 
he says, a ‘ univei*sitas iniquitatis,’ and, alas I such 
did it become in the mouth of gifted Abelard. His 
eloquence was wonderful; he dazzled his contem- 
poraries, says Fulco, ‘by the brilliancy of his genius, 
the sweetness of his eloquence ; the ready flow of his 
langueige, and the subtlety of his know ledge People 
came to him from all quarters ; — from Rome, in spite 
of mountains and robbers ; from England, in spite of 
the sea; from Flanders and Germany; from Nor- 
mandy, and the remote districts of France; from 
Angers and Poitiers ; from Navan'e by the Pyrenees, 
and from Spain, besides the students of Pari^ itself; 
and among those who sought his instructions now or 
afterwards, were the great luminaries of the schools 
in the next generation. ... It was too much for a 
weak head and heart, weak in spite of intellectual 
power; for vanity will possess the head, and worldli- 
ness the heart, of the man, however gifted, whose 
wisdom is not an effluence of the Etemal Light. — 
Newman, University Sketches (ch. xvi.). 

‘The tongue is a fire.’ — ^Jambs hi. 6. 

In the eighth pit of punishment, within the Eighth 
Circle of the Inferno, Dante describes the doom of 
evil counsellors in imagery drawn from this verse. 
Each is swathed in a fiery tongue, which bums them 
with agonising fiiry just as their tongues on earth 
set on nre the world. 

• Which setteth on fire the wheel of natorcL’^jAMBS nx. 6. ~ 
Knowledge, the discipline by which it is gained, and 
the tasks which it forms, have a nature tendency 
to refine the mind, and to give it an indisposition. 
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•impljr natural, yet real, nay, more than thu, a dis- 
gust and abhorrence, towards excesses and enormities 
of evil ... a simple hatred of that miserable tone 
of conversation which, obtaining os it does in the 
world, is a constant fuel of evil, heaped up round 
about the souL — Nbwmam, The Idea of a University, 
p. 187. 

Thk chief end I purpose to myself in all my labours 
is to vex the world rather than to divert it. — Swisr 
(in a letter to Pope). 

* All sins/ said St. Francis de Sales, * come under the 
head of thought, word, and deed ; and faults in word 
are the most common and often the most dangerous 
for several reasons. First, because sins of thought 
only injure oneself, and give no scandal or bad 
example to others ; God alone sees and i.^ displeased 
with them, and moreover a loving repentance and 
ready turning to Him blots them out ; whereas sins 
of the tongue go further, the evil word once uttered 
can only be recalled by a humble retractation, and 
even thus a brother's heart may have been poisoned 
by it. Again, notorious acts of sin are liable to 
public punishment; but evil speaking, unless it is 
exceptionally gross and slanderous, is subject to no 
checK. Thirdly, sins of the tongue are specially 
dangerous because people do so little in the wav of 
restitution or reparation for them.* 

*Por every kind of things in the sea is tamed, and hath been 
tamed of mankind.*— James hi. 7. 


OuB learned Dr, Hakewill, in his Apology of Ood'a 
Power and Providence^ quotes Pliny to report that 
one of the emperors had particular hsh ponds, and, 
in them, several fish that appeared and came when 
they were called by their particular names. And St. 
James tells us, that all things in the sea have been 
tamed by mankind. And Pliny tells us, that An- 
tonia, the wife of Drusus, had a lamprey at whose 
gills she hung jewels or ear-rings. — Izaak Walton, 
The Complete Angler (The Fourth Day). 

Rkpehbncb.— III. 7-12.— R. W. Dale, The Epistle of James, 
p. 96. 


* The tongue can no man tame ; it is an unruly evil, full of 
deadly poison.' — Jambs hi. 8 . 

OuB intercourse with others renders itself mainly into 
goveniment of the tongue. I do not know which of 
these two things is the most astonishing, the unex- 
pected importance of tlie place assigned to this duty 
In Holy Scripture, or the utter unconcern which even 
good men often feel about it. For the most part we 
nave gone far along our road in devotion and done 
ourselves many an ineparable mischief, before we 
bestow half the carefulness on tlie government of our 
tongue, which it not only deserves but imperiously 
— F. W. Fabeb, Growth in Holiness, pp. 

91, 9*. 


A vEBY great part of the mischiefs that vex the world 
arise from words. People soon forget the meaning, 
but the impression and the passion remain. — Bubke. 

•Most people,’ says Plutarch {Life of Timoleon, 
XXXII.), ‘ seem to feel hard words more than hard 


deeds, and are more upset by insults than by actual 
injuries. What we do to an enemy in war is done 
from necessity, but the evil we say of him seems to 
arise from an excess of spite.’ 

In a letter to his son Philip, Sir Henry Sidney warns 
him that ‘ a wound given by a wora is oftentimes 
harder to be cured than that which is given with the 
sword. Be rather a hearer and bearer away of other 
men’s talk than a beginner and procurer of speech. 

. . . Think upon every word before you utter it, and 
remember how nature hath ramparted up, as it were, 
the tongue with teeth, lips, yea, and haii' without 
the lips, and all betokening reins or bridles for ^he 
l^loose use of that member.’ 

THE RUIN OP A MASTERPIECE 

{A Temperance Sermon) 

* Therewith curse we men, which are made after the similitude 
of God.* — James hi. g. 

St. James is speaking here in his searching, practical 
way about the use of the tongue and the sins of the 
tongue. He reminds us that it is possible for the 
same tongue to speak or sing the praises of God, and 
to say bitter or cruel things against men. The 
wrongness of saying these things about men, he says, 
lies in this : that man is so sacred, and has so much 
in his nature of affinity to God, that to curse man is 
to cui'se a being made after the similitude of God. 
To speak 'harsh and bitter and loveless things about 
man is thus an offence against what is great and holy 
in the estimation of his Maker. 

I. St. James reminds us that bad words against men 
— words that can hurt and injure and assault men — 
are bad because man is so great, because his nature 
is so sacied. Does not that work out all round the 
circle of our duty to human nature and to ourselves ? 
This drink curee — what does it invade ? What does 
it deteriorate ? What does it drag down lower than 
the dust ? What does it ruin and wreck ? Not the 
beasts that perish, but men that are after the simili- 
tude of God. The injury is an injury upon what its 
Author desired to be a masterpiece of His peifect 
and Divine still. The nature of the most mise table 
victim of drink was made after the similitude of 
God. The greater the thing wrecked, the more 
awful, the more pathetic, the more deplorable, the 
more tremendous is the wreck. If a cottage falls 
down by the sinking of a coal-pit under it, it is a 
great pity ; but suppose the earth should heave and 
Westminster Abbey go down ; that would be terrific, 
and the greatnes.sof the Temple alone could measure 
the boundless greatness of the evil of the ruin. Man 
was designed by the Architect of all to be the shadow 
and the image of His own nature, with a will which 
is the true centre of causation, the shadow of the will of 
God, with a reason which can respond to the thought 
of the Divine mind, with a love which makes him 
most akin to the Divine nature. That is a temple, 
and shall that temple be wrecked and ruined, in- 
finitely debased and bemired by a vice which plants 
itself on the border-line between the body and the 
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spirit, between the physical and the psychical, and 
lays its hoirible hands upon both, wrecking the 
physique and making the spiritual nature worse than 
ruined — an antagonism to its Lord ? It is this great- 
ness and significance of man that makes the greatness 
of his fall and the greatness of his sin and the gi eat- 
ness of the peril to his soul, and the greatness of the 
call for all who would be on the side of good against 
evil, right against wrong, heaven against hell. 

II. Have none of you appeals very near at hand ? 
Such is the curse of drink in England that thei’e are 
not many homes which have not some one or other of 
their kinship more or less a victim to this abominable 
peril and curse and temptation. I believe I must be 
speaking to hundreds in this congregation who, if it 
were the right thing to do, could say, Y es, I have a 
relative ; I have a friend who has fallen or is falling a 
victim to it — perhaps one ^ith a fine intellect, a 
delicate imagination, and noble powers for usefulness ; 
perhaps, on the other hand, one who began life all un- 
suspecting and unwarned, and now finds the tempta- 
tion has coiled like a serpent round the life, stining 
every hope of better things. Be it so or be it not so 
with any one of you, you know the public facts. You 
know what is meant all over this city by the countless 
centres of temptation that flare their light across the 
street, that invite the tired and the disgusted and 
the down-trodden within their doors, and send them 
out again a step lowei* down the slope that leads 
to the final wreck. And these are the men and 
the women who were made after the similitude of 
GodI 

III. There is one last thought. The greatness of 
man made the gi-eatness of his fail, and the greatness 
of his fall called down the greatness of His Redeemer 
'and his Redeemer’s work. It was because God had 
made us to be so like Himself, and man made such a 
ruin of the work, that the Eternal Son of the Father 
for us men and for our salvation came down from 
heaven. His delights were with the sons of men ; 
His mighty compassions ovei*flowed upon the sons of 
men as they had made themselves, whom God had 
made to be so great. Behold the greatness of Christ, 
and the greatness of His claim that we should take 
our place upon His side. But forget not that this 
all -mighty Christ, the Ix)rd, is in the field against 
the evil. — B ishop Handlky Mouus, Christian World 
Pulpit^ vol. Lxxvi. p. 361. 

* Therewith curae we men.*— Jambs hi. 9. 

Ik Rob Roy (pt. i. ch. xiir.) Andrew Faii-service re- 
marks: *I have heal’d wives flyte in England and 
Scotland — it’s nae maiwel to hear them flyte ony gate 
— ^but sic ili-scrapit tongues as thae Hieland carliiies’ 
— and sic grewsome wishes, that men should be 
slaughtered like sheep — and that they may Upper 
their hands to the elbows in their heait’s blude — sic 
awsome language as that I never heard oot o' a 
human thrapple ; — and, unless the deil wad rise among 
them to gie them a lesson, I thinkna that this talent 
at cursing could be amended.’ | 


Wk are told that, at the breaking up of the Council 
of Trent, the legate pronounced the words * Anathema 
to all heretics,’ and then the whole assembly rose, and 
the hall re-echoed from every lip, ‘ Anathema I Apa- 
thema ! * It was well suggested by an American 
bishop of our own day, that if the Angel of Peace 
could have appeared at that moment, and whispered 
in the ears of the infuriated Romanists the Scriptural 
warning, * Bless and curse not,’ there might have 
been a flush of shame on every cheek. — F. W. Robkbt- 
soN, Essays and Addresses, p. 248. 

RsFERSNoa— III. d.^Bxpodtor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 
140. 


* Out of the same mouth proceedeth blessing and cursing. HLj 
brethren, these things ought not to be so.’ — Jambs iji. 10. 


I HAVE several times seen the stiletto and the rosary 
come out of the same pocket— Coleridge. 

Ruskin, in the fiftieth number of Fors Glavigera, 
quotes the following from a coiTespondent’s letter: 
* Could you but hear the blasphemous and filthy 
language our rosy village bairns use as soon as they 
are out of the parson’s earshot, even when leaving 
the Sabbath School 1 ... I know that the children 
are well taught six days a week, yet there is little 
fhiitofgood behaviour among them, and an indecency 
of speech which is amazing in rural children. On 
Christmas mom a party of these children, boys and 
girls, singing carols, encountered my young daughter 
going alone to the church service. The opportunity 
was tempting, and as if moved by one vile spirit, they 
screamed at her a blast of the most obscene and pro- 
fane epithets that vicious malice could devise. She 
knew none of them ; had never harmed them in her 
life. She came home with her kind, tender heart all 
aghast ‘Why do they hate me so?’ she asked. 
Yet a short time after the same children came into 
the yard, and began with the full shrill powers of 
their young lungs : — 

Why do I love Jesus f 

the refrain 


Beosuse He died for me, 
with especial gusto.’ 


A GBAKDsoN of the late Rev. Dr. Primrose (of Wake- 
field, vicar), wrote me a little note from his country 
living this morning, and the kind fellow had the pre- 
caution to write ‘No thorn’ upon the envelope, 
so that ere I broke the seal, my mind might be re- 
lieved of any anxiety lest the letter should contain 
one of those lurking stabs which are so painful to 
the present gentle writer. — Thackeray, Roundabout 
Papers. 


The printed word is a tongue — a tongue that reaches 
very far ; and for this reason all that is said of the 
tongue relates also to the printed word : ‘ Therewith 
bless we (rod, and therewitn curse we men, made after 
the likeness of God ? ’ — Tolstoi (to Peter Verigin). 

Thomas Boston remarks that he was 'particularly 
surprised with “one thing at Ettrick,” viz., the pre- 
valency of the sin of profane swearing ; and was amased 
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to find blessing and cursing proceeding out of the 
same mouth ; praying persons, and praying in their 
families too, horrid swearers at times ; so that by the 
month of November I behoved to set myself to preach 
directly against that sin.’ 

Rbfbrbnoes. — 111. 10 . — J. M. Beadingt for the Aged 

(3rd Series), p. 1 ; ibid. Sermons Preached in Sa^cvilU College 
Chapel^ vol. i. p. 11, 

* With meekness of wisdom.’ — James in. 13. 

Erskink of Linlathen, in 1832, wrote to M. Gaussen : 

* My dear Brother, although I have had much enjoy- 
ment in meeting you once more in this world, yet I 
have also suffered much, chiefly because I am sensible 
that in witnessing for God’s truth to you, I often 
sinned against the law of love and meekness and 
patience . This apology was drawn out by the 
writer’s memory of many keen theological discussions 
between himself and his friend during the latter’s 
visit to Scotland. 

* If ye have bitter envying and strife in year hearts, glory not’ 

— James III. 14. 

‘I KKMEMBKR Miss Brontc once telling me,’ writes 
Mrs. Gaskell, ‘that it was a saying round about 
Haworth, “ Keep a stone in thy pocket seven year ; 
turn it and keep it seven year longer, that it may be 
ever ready to thine hand when tliine enemy draws 
near’V 

By religion we live in God : all these quan*els lead 
to nothing but life with men or with cassocks. — 
Amiel. 

‘ Taucino of Goldsmith, Johnson said, he was very 
envious. I defended him,' says Boswell, * by observing 
that he owned it frankly upon all occasions. John- 
son : “Sir, you are enforcing the charge. He had 
so much envy that he could not conceal it He was 
80 full of it that he overflowed. He talked of it, to 
be sure, often enough. Now, sir, what a man avows, 
he is not ashamed to think ; though many a man 
thinks what he is ashamed to avow. We are all 
envious naturally ; but by checking envy, we get the 
better of it ! *" 

Refrubnoe. — III. 13-18. — R. W. Dale, The Epistle of James^ 
p. 107. 

‘This wisdom descendeth not from above, but is earthly, 
sensual, devilish.’ — James hi. 15. 

•Stebne,* wrote Dr. William Robertson, of Irvine, 

‘ Sterne is a blackguard, morally speaking ; a pleasant 
enough sort of pei-son in other respects. His Senti- 
mental Journey must, with all its wickedness, have 
impressed me much, for although I have not read it, 
I am sui*e for a good many years its successive stages 
and incidents are about as familiar as those of our 
own tour along the Rhine. That monk, that im- 
aginary prisoner, that dead ass, that melancholy girl, 
Marie, I think, that grace before meat, I am sure I 
shall never forget them in the world. I wish I may 
be able to for^t them in the next, for there’s a dash 
of tbe “ earthly, sensual, and devilish ” in them, that 
makes them unsuitable companions for a better world.’ 

Rwpbbbnob.— III. 16.— i^xpoaitor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 48. 


‘ Where envying and strife is, there is confusion and every evil 
work.’ — ^J ames zti. 16. 

One thing is cei-tain in our Northern land, 

Allow that birth or valour, wealth or art, 

Give each precedence to their possessor, 

Envy, that follows on such eminence, 

As came the lyme-hound on the roebuck's track, 
Shall pull them down, each one. 

Sir David Lyndsat. 

Speaking of Oxford in the eighteenth century, Mr. 
Cotter Movison {Qihbon^ p. 6) observes ; ‘ The stmnge 
thing is that, with all their neglect of learning and 
morality, the colleges were not the resort of jovial if 
unseemly boon companionship ; they were collections 
of quarrelsome and spiteful litigants, who spent their 
time in angry law-suits. The indecent contentions 
between Bentley and the Fellows of Trinity were no 
isolated scandal* 

‘ In former days,' wrote Vinet during the religious 
squabbles at Basle, * God seemed to be an intimate 
personal friend. To-day, controversial theology has 
come to separate us from Him.' 

He is a wonderful man that can thread a needle 
when he is at cudgels in a crowd ; and yet this is as 
easy as to find Truth in the hurry of disputation, — 
Joseph Gijinvill. 

Tub people of Alexandria, a various mixtui’e of 
nations, united the vanity and inconsistency of the 
Greeks with the su})erstitio!i and obstinacy of the 
Egyptians. The most trifling o( casion, a transient 
scarcity of flesh or lentils, the neglect of an accus- 
tomed salutation, a mistake of precedency in the 
public baths, or even a religious dispute, were at 
any time sufficient to kindle a sedition among that 
vast multitude, whose resentment was furious and 
implacable. — Gibbon, Decline and Fall (ch. x,). 

Mb. Badman's envy was so rank and strong, that if 
it at any time turned its head against a man, it would 
hardly ever be pulled in again. He would watch 
over that man to do him mischief, as the cat watches 
over the mouse to destroy it ; yea, he would wait 
seven years, but he would have an opportunity to 
hurt him, and when he had it, he would make him 
feel the weight of his envy. — B unyan. 

To hate indistinctly is soothing, and suffices for 
some time ; but in the end there must be an object 
Hate without object is like shooting without a mark. 
What makes the sport interesting is a heart to pierce. 
There must be a man, a woman — some one to ruin. 
— VicTOB Hugo. 

Rbfebhncbs.— HI. 16. — W. R. Inge, ^4 11 Sain.^’ Sermons ^ 
p. 40. F. B. Cowl, Preacher's Magazine^ vol. xviii. p. 190. 

‘The wisdom that is from above is first pure, then peaceable^ 
gentle and easy to be intreated^ full of merqr and good 
fruits, without partiality, and without hypocn^.’— James 
in, 17 . 

In describing the anointing (v. 14) of the Regent, 
Mary of Guise, Mr. Andrew Lang {History of 
ScoUand^ ii. 67) remarks that 'the Apostle leart 
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loved of Knox, St James, was her warrant The 
same author writes : ** The wisdom that isifrom above 
ijs first pure, then peaceable, gentle and easy to be 
intreated, full of mercy and good fruits, without 
partiality, and without hypoCnsy Little, indeed, 
of this wisdom ^vailed in either party at this 
period. In the ^gent at her death we see this 
spirit, and almost in her alone. ^*She embraced, 
and with a smiling countenance kissed the nobles, 
one by one, and to those of inferior rank who stood 
by she gave her hand to kiss, as a token of her kind- 
ness ana dying charity.'’ ’ 

In a letter from Cambridge written duiing 1885, 
Dr. Mandell Cj^ighton points out to a younger 
friend : * We should all of us tr^ to feel something 
of the Divine love towaids man, in spite of his weak- 
nessea “ Men my brothers ” should be a thought 
constantly before ua I freely admit that what is 
called ‘‘society” is a sore trial to one’s charity. 
The failings of the natural man are not so revolting 
as the meannesses of the cultivated and pretentious 
world. The empty head and the cold heart are un- 
pleasant to see; yet most heads are not entirely 
empty, and most heails are not entirely cold. There 
is often a great deal of mute misery concealed under 
an afiectation of frivolity. One can try to under- 
stand and help all sorts of people, and no one is quite 
hopeless. All answer in some degree to a call to 
them to bring out the best that is in them.’ 

‘What we need at present for our Church’s well- 
beii^,’ wrote Newman in his Prophetical Office^ ‘ is 
not invention, nor originality, nor sagacity, nor even 
learning in our divines, at least in the first place, 
though all gifts of God are in a measure needed, and 
never can be unseasonable, when used religiously, 
but we need j^culiarly a sound judgment, patient 
thought, discrimination, a comprehensive mind, an 
abstinence from all private fancies and caprices and 
personal tastes, — in a woixl. Divine wisdom.’ New- 
man recurs to this text in his University Sketches 
(ch. XV.) : ‘ The Church does not think much of any 
“ wisdom ” that is not desursum, that is, revealed ; 
nor unless, as the Apostle proceeds, it is “primum 
quidem pudica^ deinde pacifica ”. These may be 
called the three vital principles of the Christian 
student, faith, chastity, love ; because their con- 
traries, viz., unbelief or heresy, impui ity, and enmity 
are just the three great sins against God, r)urselves, 
and our neighbours, which are the death of the soul.’ 

In his first speech to the Little Parliament of 1653, 
Cromwell declares : * It’s better to pray for you than 
to counsel you in that matter, that you may exercise 
the judgment of mercy and truth ! It's better, I 
sa^', to pmy for you than to counsel you; to ask 
wisdom irom heaven for you ; which I am confident 
many thousands of saints do this day and have done 
and will do, through the permission of God and 
Hk assistance. I say it’s better to pray than ad- 
vise : yet truly I think of another Scripture which is 
very nseful, though it seems to be frr a common 


application to every man as a Christian — wherein he 
is counselled to ask wisdom ; and he is told what 
that is. That’s “ from above,” we are told ; it’s 
“pure, peaceable, gentle, and easy to be intreated, 
full of mercy and good fruit ” ; it’s “ without partial- 
ity and without hypocrisy Truly my thoughts run 
much on this place, that to the execution of judgment 
(the judgment of fruth, for that’s the judgment) you 
must have wisdom “ from above ” ; and that’s “ pure 
That will teach you to exercise the judgment of truth ; 
it’s “ without paii:iality Pm-ity, impartiality, sin- 
cerity ; these are the effects of “ wisdom,” and these 
will help you to execute the judgment of truth.’ 

* First pure, then peaceable. — J ambs iil zy. 

CoMPARK the maxim which Newman used almost as 
a proverb : ‘ Holiness rather than peace ’. 

In Wesley’s Journal for Friday, 81st January, 1766, 
it is noted : ‘ Mr. Whitefield called upon ma He 
breathes nothing but peace and love. Bigotry can- 
not stand before him, but hides its head wherever he 
cornea’ 

‘ I BEJOicx that I have avoided controversies,’ wrote 
Darwin in his autobiography, ‘and this I owe to 
Lyell, who many years ago, in reference to my 
geological works, strongly advised me never to get 
entangled in a controversy, as it rarely did any good 
and caused a miserable loss of time and temper.’ 

‘ Tkok wisdom is not only “ pacifica,” it is “ pudica " ; 
chaste as well as peaceable. Alas for Abelard I a 
second disgrace, deeper than ambition, is his portion 
now. ... A moro subtle snare was laid for him than 
beset the heroic champion or the all-accomplished 
monarch of Israel; for sensuality came upon him 
under the guise of intellect, and it was the high 
mental endowments of Eloisa, who became his pupil, 
speaking in her eyes and thrilling on her tongue, 
which were the intoxication and the delirium of 
Abelard’. — Newman, Umversity Sketches (ch. xvl). 

* Without partiality.’— J ambs iil 17. 

I HAVE known, and still know, many Dissenters, who 
profess to have a zeal for Christianity ; and I dare 
say they have. But I have known very few Dissenters 
indeed, whose hatred to the Church of England was 
not a much more active principle of action with them 
than their love for Christianity. The Wesleyans in 
uncoiTupted parts of the countiy are nearly the only 
exceptions. There never was an age since the days 
of the Apostles in which the Catholic spirit of religion 
was so dead, and put aside for the love of sects 
and parties, as at present ^ — Couseidgk, Table Talk 
(28th December, 1831). 

‘ Full of mercy and good fruits.’— Jambs hi. 17. 

Why is the Giver of the Divine the permitter of 
those tremendous passions, which are not without 
their glory, but Which wreck so many human lives ? 
Perhaps the reason may be found in the sacredness 
of pity. Evil and agony are the manure fi om which 
spnng some of the whitest lilies that have ever 
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bloomed beneath that enigmatic blue which roofs the 
tem)r and the triumph of the world. And while 
human beings know how to pity, human beings will 
always believe in a merciful God. — Robert Hichkns, 
in 2%e Call of the Blood. 

Nothing gives me so much the idea of God on earth 
as intelligence and kindness. I dearly love, above all 
things, to meet these two things united, and to en- 
joy them intimately. — From EuciKia dr Guerin’s 
Jov/mal, 

RBFmiiBNOB. — III. 17. — C. Gutoh, SermorUf p. 66. 

*The frmt of righteousness is sown in peace of them that make 
peace.’— James xii. i8. 

*Al 80 the good Bishop labours night and day to 
preserve peace,' says the Prior in the sixteenth 
chapter of Quentin Dv/rwardt ‘ as well bccometh a 
servant of the altar; for it is written in Holy 

Scripture, Beati padjici. But ' here the good 

Prior stopped, with a deep sigh. 

* Whence came wars and fightings among you ? Came they 

not hence, even of your lusts that war in your membtfs * ? — 
Jambs xv. u 

At the corner of old maps of the world, of the 
fifteenth centuiy, may be noted a large, blank space, 
without fonn and without name, whereon these tl u’ee 
woids are inscribed : Hie sunt leones. This sombre 
comer exists also in man. The passions prowl 
around and mutter, somewhere within us, and it 
may be said also of one dark spot in our souls: 
‘Here are lions', — Victor Hugo. 

‘Politics, domestic and foreign, are veiy discour- 
aging,' wrote Sydney Smith in a letter in 1827. 
‘Jesuits abroad, Turks in Greece, No-Poperists in 
England I A panting to bum B ; B fuming to roast 
C ; C misei-able that he cannot reduce D to ashes ; and 
D consigning to eternal perdition the three first 
letters of the alphabet' 

Refbrenobs. — IV. 1. — E. W, Attvrood, Sermom for Clergy 
mnd Laity^ p. 488. IV. 1-6. — R. W. Dale, Christian World 
PtdpU, vol. xlvU. p. 193. IV. M0.— R, W. Dale, Ths 
Epistle of James^ p. 121. IV. 2, 3. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
xxviii. No. 1682. IV. 3. — Preacher's Magazine, vol. xviii. p. 
370. C. O. Finney, Penny Pulpit, No. 1669, pp. 106, 113. 
— Expositor (6th Series), vol. ii. p. 178. 

* The friendship of the world is enmity with God. —James iv. 4. 
Our whole life is startlingly moral. There is never 
an instant's truce between virtue and vice, — Thoreau, 
Walden. 

* Whosoever will be the friend of the world is the enemy of 

God.’ — James iv. 4. 

The fi’iendship of the world ought to be a ‘ pearl of 
gi*eat price,' for its cost is very serious. — John 
Foster, On the Aversion of Men of Taste to 
Evangelical Religion (vii.). 

It is as possible for a man to worship a crocodile, 
and yet a pious man, as to have his affections set 
upon this world, and yet be a good Chiistian.' — 
WiLUAM Law. 

RvaBBifOM.— IV. 4.— H. Bonar, Short Srmontfer FamUy 
Uoadiing, p. 263. 


* God resisteth the proud.’— James iv. 0. 
‘Sometimes of late,' wrote Carlyle to his mother, ‘I 
have bethought me of some of your old maxims 
about pride and vanity. I do see this same vanity 
to be the root of half the evil men are subject to in 
life. Examples of it stare me in the face every day. 
The pitiful passion, under any of the thousand forms 
which it assumes, never fails to wither out the good 
and worthy part of a man's character, and leave him 
poor and spiteful, an enemy to his own peace and 
that of all about him. There never was a wiser 
doctrine than that of Christian humility, considered 
as a corrective for the coarse, unruly selfishness of 
man's nature.' 

Satan suggested to-day that I could never have a 
high place in heaven : and this proud imagination 
vexed me till the l/)rd showed me rea>on to be con- 
tented if I got to heaven at all. — D r. A. A. Bonar, 
Diary^ p. 16. ' 

‘ But giveth g^ace unto the humble.*— J ambs iv. 6. 

Pride and humility are the two master-powers, the 
two kingdoms in strife for the eternal possession of 
man. — William Law.* 

Rbpbrencbb. — IV. 6. — W. R. Inge, All Saints* Sermons, 
1905-07, p. 143. Bishop Winnington Ingram, A Mission of 
the Spirit, p. 178. Expositor (4th Series), vol. ix, p. 101. 

* Submit yourselves therefore to God.'— James iv. 7. 
Speaking in Mark Rutherford' s Deliverance (ch. 
vl) of » the ‘ duty of duties to suppress revolt and to 
submit sometimes calmly and cheerfully to the 
Creator,’ the writer adds : ‘ This surely, under 
a thousand disguises, has been the meaning of all 
the forms of worship which we have seen in the world. 
Pain and death are nothing new, and men have been 
driven into perplexed scepticism and even insurrec- 
tion by them, ever since men came into being.' 

Perfect reverence, or willing submission, implies 
love — mere deference to power is quite another thing, 
and not religion at all. — W. B. Hands, Memoirs of 
Henry Holbeach, n. p. 66. 

* Resist the devil and he will flee from you.’— J ames iv. 7. 

As it is said that ferocious animals are disarmed by 
the eye of man, and will dare no violence if he but 
steadily look at them, so is it when right looks upon 
wrong. Resist the devil, and he will flee from you ; 
offer him a bold front, and he runs away. He goes, 
it may l>e, uttering threats of rage, but yet he goes ! 
So is it that all the great, efficient men of the world 
are made. — B ushnell. 

Rich, indeed, in moral instruction was the life of 
Charles Lamb ; and perhaps in one chief result it 
offers to the thoughtful observer a lesson of consola- 
tion that is awful, and of hojie that ou^ht to be 
immortal, viz. in the record which it furnishes, that 
by meekness of submission, and by earnest conflict 
with evil, in the spirit of cheerfulness, it is possible 
ultimately to disarm or to blunt the very heaviest of 
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cunes— even the curse of lunacy.— D b Quincky, 
Ohairlea Lamb, 

RjiFBiiBMOBg.— IV. 7.— J. B. Wakerley, Preaehei't 
wim^ vol. V. p. 34. Spurgeon, Sermons^ toI. xxll. No. 1276. 
J, Bunting, Bermoniy vol. 1. p. 151.- IV. 7, 8. — G. Bellett, 
Parochial Sermons, p. 124. IV. 7-10. —Spurgeon, Sermons, 
Tol. xxiv. No. 1408. 

* Draw nigh to God and He will draw nigh to yon. Cleanse 

your hands, ye sinners ; and purify your hearts, ye double- 
minded.’ — ^J ambs IV. 8. 

Man flows at once to God when the channel of purity 
ie open. — 'rnoBEAU. 

• He will draw nigh to you.’— J ames iv. 8. 

So high as a tree aspires to grow, so high it will find 
an atmosphere suited to it. — ^Thoreau. 

Rkferenob. — IV. 8. — Spurgeon, Sermons, voL xlviii. No. 
2795. 

* Be afflicted, and mourn, and weep ; let your laughter be 
turned to mourning, and your joy to heaviness.’— J ames iv. g. 

‘ OuB sadness,’ wrote Thoreau in one of his letters, * is 
not sad, but our cheap joys. Let us be sad about all 
we see and are, for so we clemand and pray for better.* 

' If thou judge the law, thou art not a doer of the law, but 
a judge.’— James iv. ii. 

Those who themselves need the charitable j 
of other people should above all things be lenient in 
their own judgments. For my paii; I consider the 
best and most finished type of man to be the person 
who is always i*eady to make allowances for others, 
on the gix)und that never a day passes without his be- 
ing in fault himself, yet who keeps us clear of faults 
as if he never pardoned them in others.* — Pliny the 
Younger, 

Rifbrbncb.— IV. 11. — J. Weller, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xlvii. p. 356. 

*Who art thou that iudgest another? . . . pray one for an- 
other.'— J ames IV. 12 and V. lo. 

I WONDER what proportion our secret intercession 
bears to our open criticism. 1 should fear it was 
very little; for I cannot help fancying that if we 
prayed more we should feel that we prayed so little, 
that we should not dare, for shame’s sake, to talk at 
all. — F. W. Faber, All for Jcsils, p. 124. 

* There is one lawgiver ; whoartthou that judgest another ?’— 

James iv, 12. 

Lishten to an hour of conversation in any Christian 
company. Ho<v much of it turns almost of neces- 
sity, as it would seem, on the action and characters of 
others 1 The meaning of judging others appears to 
be this: the judgment-seat of our Divine Lord is, as 
it were, already set upon the earth. But it is empty. 
It is waiting for Him. We meanwhile, unmannerly 
and unbidden, keep ascending the steps, enthroning 
ourselves upon the seat, and .anticipating and mi- 
micking His judgment of our brethren. — F. W. 
Faber, Growth in Holiness, pp. 91, 92. 

Rbfbrbnces. — IV. 12 ,— (5th Series), vol. vl. p, 5. 
IV. 13, 14. — Bishop Bethell, Sermons, vol. i. p. 302. IV. 13- 
15. — C. M. Betts ( Ki^ht Sermons), p. 26. IV. 13-17. — Spur- 
Sorrmns, vol tYxviii. No. 2242. 


THE TWO AONOSTICISMS 
*Yt know not what shall be on the morrow.’— Jambs iv. 14. 
Hers is an instance of real agnosticism. We find 
that instance in the period of time which we glibly 
talk of as to-morrow. No man has seen to-morrow, 
no man can see to-morrow, to-morrow is not within 
the visual line, and is not within the line of calcu- 
lation unless the line be approached religiously. We 
have no right to speak about to-morrow as if we 
had any lien upon it or any right to its possession 
and enjoyment. We can only enter the sanctuary 
called to-morrow by the gate Beautiful, the gate of 
God’s temple, the portal of the sanctuary of the 
Eternal. When we speak of to-morrow we should 
speak in an undertone ; when we speak of the coming 
time we should whisper to ourselves lest we disturb 
some avenging ghost who is jealous of being spoken 
about without the customary and establisheil sanc- 
tions. This is to change the whole range and tenor 
of conversation. We have to be religious even in 
making appointments. 

I. Let us personalivse the morrow ; let us no longer 

think of it as some mere grade or shadow of time, let 
us rather regard it as a personality, a presence, look- 
ing at us though we cannot look at it ; and the con- 
tention of the religious thinker is that to-morrow is 
in its own way and degree as great a mystery as God. 
That is the reflection which rebukes me when I want 
to settle down upon the swamp which by a falsifica- 
tion of realities I call the rock of agnosticism. I 
will take you away from the metaphysical and the 
supposedly distant and transcendental, and I will 
shut you up with your own days ; you have to-day 
and yesterday and to-morrow, I will bring you into 
the court and ask you, Have you seen to-morrow ? 
do you know what shall be on the morrow? are you 
sure there will be a to-morrow? are you sure you 
will live to see it? Let us no longer have the drivel 
talk about not being able to know God even if there 
is a God until we are prepai*ed to apply our own 
foolish reasoning to the spirit, the spectre, called 
to-mv>rrow, unseen, invisible. It may come — so may 
God! ' 

II. If I reject God upon the grounds which have 
been indicated I shall also reject the next harvest 
that is supposed to be coming. I want to show by 
these simple illustrations how vast an area is covered 
by the not-knowing and the supposed not-knowable- 
ness of God. Has any man seen next harvest? 
Yesterday has not pledged to-morrow ; ten million 
harvests have not pledged the next harvest, and 
even if it were bound by a written and sealed oath, 
so far as men are concerned nobody can say that by 
some operation of so-called nature the whole world 
may not be blown away in white ashes, so that there 
shall be neither husbandman nor farmer, neither 
sower of seed nor swinger of scythe and sickle. 

III. Even suppose that we do not know to-morrow, 
it is unwise to exclude it from our thought. Even 
suppose that we do not know God, and cannot know 
Goa unto perfection, we are not therefore made wise 
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^ extruding Him from the temple of our thought. 
The not-knowable may be the true wisdom, and we 
are not able to know what we do know until we 
properly appreciate the not-knowable, 

I^lieve that God has revealed Himself to the mind 
and heart of man ; I do not believe that man has 
found out God, but I believe that God has found 
out man. — Jobsph Paekke, Gity Temple Pulpit^ vol. 

I. p. 20. 

WHAT IS YOUR LIFE ? 

* Whereas ye know not what shall be on the morrow. For 
what is vour life ? It is even as a vapour, that appeareth 
for a little time, and then vanisheth away.' — James iv. 14. 

There may be said to be two ways of looking at life, 
each of which finds favour just now with a wide circle 
of people. First, the theory that life is v^vei^thing 
and eternity nothing, and secondly. The theory that 
life is nothing and eternity everything. Nbw, those 
who hold the first of these, object to the time- view 
of life altogether. The strength of this school is in 
their great view of life : their weakness and error, in 
their little view of time. The second view is the 
more antiquated, perhaps the moi’e illiterate. Life, 
with it, is nothing at all. Eternity is the great 
thing. The strength of this school is that it recog- 
nises eternity : its weakness, and its great en or, 
that it refuses to think of life and spoils the thought 
of eternity for those who do. The man who is really 
concerneef to live well must possess himself continu- 
ally of the thought that he is not to live long. 

If we were fo go over the conceptions of life which 
have been held by great men in succeeding ages of 
the world, we should find scarce anything new, scarce 
anything which the Bible had not used btfoie. 
There lie scattered throughout this Book no fewer 
than eighteen of these answers, and all in metaphor, 
to the question, ‘ What is your life It ia 


A sleep. 

A vapour. 

A shallow, 

A flower. 

A weavers shuttle. 
Water spilt 
ground. 

Grass. 

Wind. 


on 


the 


A tale that is told. 

A pilgrimage. 

A swift post. 

A swift ship. 

A handbreadth, 

A shepherd's tent re- 
moved. 

A thread cut by the 
weaver. 

A dream. 

Nothing. 

Generally speaking, the first thing to strike one 
about these images is that they are all quick things 
— there is a suggestion of brevity and evanescence 
about them, and this feeling is so strong that we 
might fancy there was only one answer to the ques- 
tion, What is your life? namely. Your life is short. 
But, if we look closer at them for a moment, shades 
of difference will begin to appear, and we shall find 
the hints of other meanings as great and striking 
and quite as necessary to complete the conception 
of ‘your life^ Three of these metaphors (rive this 
answer : — 

L Your life is a re^y little thing. 


metaphors give this 
(1) A shadow. 


It is unreal, it is illusory. (2) A shepherd’s tent re- 
moved. (3) A tale that is told. 

II. There is next another set of metaphors which 
bring out the more common answer tnat life is a 
short thing. It is a handbreadth ; a weavei-’s shuttle ; 
nothing ; an eagle hasting to the prey ; a swift jxwt ; 
a swift ship. 

III. The next thought is so closely allied to this 
that one can scarcely separate it but for convenience. 
It suggests the idea of transitoriness. 

IV. Life is an inevocahle thing. Our book has a 
wonderful metaphor for tins — ‘ water spilt upon the 
ground which cannot gathered up again 

V. Life is an uncertain thing. — Henry Drummond, 
The Ideal Life and other AddresseSy p. 235. 

HUMAN LIFE, PRRISHINQ AND IMMORTAL 

* What is your life? For ye are a vapour, that appeareth for 
a little time and then vanisheth away.’— James iv. 14. 

‘The world passeth away, and the lust thereof; but he that 
doeth the will of God abideth for ever.’— i John \i. 17. 

These passages indicate the solemn and arresting 
paradox which is presented by every child of man. 
On the one hand, he is a fragile and transient phe- 
nonienon ; on the other he may be the eo-workei 
with his Creator, and sharer of His immortality. 
That paradox, thus stated, only exists, of course, for 
those who reganl humanity from the religious point 
of view ; but, though in less awful form, it must needs 

[ )resent itself to every reflective observer of human 
ife. Religion does but offer an explanation of an 
enigma which itself admits of no dispute. For the 
contrast l)etween the grandeur of man s designs and 
the permanence of his achievements, on the one hand, 
and his physical weakness and the pitiful shortness 
and insecurity of his life on the other, cannot be 
avoided or explained away. Very powerfully, yet 
with characteristic quaintness, the certainty of death 
was pressed on his hearers by the most eloquent of 
Deans of St Paufs, in a sermon which was preached 
in Whitehall on the first Friday in Lent, 1630. It 
was the last sermon which Donne preached, and men 
afterwards commented on the singular fitness of the 
subject, and the extraordinary solemnity of the 
preacher: ‘This whole world is but an universal 
churchyard, but one common grave, and the life and 
motion, that the greatest persons have in it, is but as 
the shaking of buried bodies in their graves by an 
earthquake. That which we call life is but a week 
of deaths, seven days, seven periods of our life spent 
in dying ; a dying seven times over, and there is an 
end. Our birth dies in infancy, and our infancy dies 
in youth, and youth and the rest die in age ; and age 
also dies, and determines all.’ 

1. This note of sombre severity is now rarely heard. 
The modern preacher has caught so much of the 
secularist tendency of the time as to avoid everything 
which might seem to suggest some belittlement of 
the urgent claims of the present. i’el 1 mast needs 
think^there is an element of weakness in this avoid- 
ance of those solemn and elementary facts, which are 
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when all is said, the ^and determining postulates 
of the religious life. For indeed, the claims of the 
present are not likely to be appraised rightly until 
they are seen in connection with a vivid and abiding 
consciousness of the transiency of all terrestrial things, 
nor is the real im}X)rtance of the present perceived 
until it is seen in relation to a future which stretches 
inimitably beyond the grave. Forgotten myriads 
who have livea on this earth before us seem to offer 
their piteous and unavailing protest ; and we perforce 
make our own their melancholy words : * Our name 
shall be forgotten in time, and no man shall remember 
our works ; and our life shall pass away as the traces 
of a cloud, and shall be scattered as a mist, when it 
is chased by the beams of the sun, and overcome by 
the heat thereof. For our allotted time is the passing 
of a shadow, and our end retreateth not* 

II. Turn to the more inspiring message of St John. 
He, perhaps, is also living in a great city ; but, un- 
like St James, he has been earned far from the scenes 
of his youth, and is ending his life among men of 
alien speech, and strange worship. Ephesus, as he 
knows it, is oi^e of the most famous cities of the Em- 
pira It is a flourishing seat of world-wide commerce : 
an important political centre; above all, one of the 
sacred places of paganism to which fiom far and near 
pilgrims gather for worship. Wealth abounds and 
the culture which wealth enables. Ephesus is glorious 
with buildings and statues. A magnificent and 
sensual superstition utters itself in the great temple 
of Artemis and excites the minds, while it pollutes 
the lives of a numerous and fanatical population. 

In Ephesus also, scarcely regarded amid so many 
larger and more arresting features, there is a Chi-is- 
tian Church in which Apostles have preached and 
saints have lived and died. St. John is the last of 
the comrades of Christ ; and, ere he in turn passes 
from sight, he sets his pen to paper in order to give 
a final message to his brethren in the Faith. He 
feels the strange power of the mighty moving city ; 
he fears the attraction of its crowd^ various life ; 
he sees through its pompous and confident prosperity ; 
and he points his children in Christ to the veiled 
and greater life which has been brought to them 
through the Gospel 

III. ‘Follow Me.* These are words that shatter 
all our pessimism as we stand amid dead and dying 
thinp. So much is the mark of decay upon it. So 
much of what once was vigorous and vital is now 
felt to be decadent There is so much to regret in 
what is slowly and inevitably vanishing. The back- 
ward currents drag at our feet They suck us down 
towards the melancholy seas that moan out their 
8on*ow for all that has been lost We might so 
easily surrender ourselves to the sad refrain of the 
preacher : * All go to one place. Nothing stays. All 
are of the dust. And all turn to dust As the one 
dieth so dieth the other. Vanity of vanitiea* 

If our hopes wei'e limited by earthly horizons we 
could hardly fail to yield to the cold clutch of <^th. 
We should lose heart. We should go under with 
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that which perishea We should have the sentence 
of death in ourselvea 

But through it all a voice rings like a trumpet, 
• Follow Me *. ‘ Follow on.* There is moie to come 

than has ever yet been seen. There is a new task to 
open on us, a new race to be run, a new day to dawn, a 
new victoiy to be won. Christ holds in Himself the 
potency of a better and fairer earth than all that we 
are losing. He can bring into being a purer humanity 
than we have yet dreamed of. There shall be cities 
built free from ancient wrongs, and sweet and clean 
and wholesome boys and girls shall be playing in 
their streets without a fear. There shall be a day 
when they shall not hurt or slay in all God’s Holy 
Mountain. There are golden years ahead and a new 
heaven and a new earth. Let the past go, there is 
better to come. 

This is no vague fancy without reason or support. 
For Christ is already King and Loi*d. Already He is 
on the throne and holds the keys of death and hell 
Already He possesses the powers that can achieve what 
He promises. He is sufficient for it all We have our 
grounds for trusting Him. We know His redeeming 
efficiency in our bodies and in our souIsl He can do 
all things; for He can do for others what He has 
done for ua — H. Hknslky Hknson, Christian World 
Pulpit^ vol Lxxix. p. 22. 

'Ye know not what shall be on the morrow.’ — J ambs rv. 14. 

Life is a series of surprises, and would not be worth 
taking or keeping, if it were not God delights to 
isolate us every day, and hide from us the past and 
the future. — I^merson, on Experience, 

‘ It is one of the most solemn things I do,’ he said to 
one of his children, who asked him why, in the title- 
page of his MS. volume of sermons, he always wrote 
the date only of its commencement, and left a blank 
for that of its completion, ‘to write the beginning 
of that sentence and think that I may perhaps not 
live to finish it* — Stanley*s Life of Dr, Arnold, 
a 269. 

It costs me many a pang when I reflect that I shall 
probably never have resolution enough to take another 
journey to see this best and sincerest of friends, who 
loves me as much as my mother did I but it is idle to 
look forward — what is next year — ^a bubble that may 
burst for her or for me bemre even the flying year 
can hurry to the end of its almanack ! — Horace 
Walpole’s Letters (7th September, 1769). 

Compare the abrupt close of Sir Walter Scott’s 
Journal^ which breaks off suddenly at the moment 
of his illness in 1832, with the unfinished sen- 
tence : * We slept reasonably, but on the next 
moming * 

' For what is your life ? It is even a vapour.'— Jambs iv. 

I CANKOT laud this life, it looks so dark ; 

Xfcia^ 6vap — dream of a shadow, go : 

God bless you, I shall join you in a day. 

— Tennyson, ‘To Rev. W. H. Brookfield^. 
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* A impour that appeareth for a little time, and then vanisheth 

away.’— James iv. 14. 

All that belongs to the body is a stream, and what 
pertains to the soul is a dream and vapour, and life 
is a warfare and a stranger's sojourn, and after-fame 
is oblivion. — M arcus Aurelius. 

In looking back, it sometimes appears to me as if 
I had in a manner slept out my life in a dream or 
shadow on the side of the hill of knowledge, where 
I have fed on books, on thoughts, on pictures, and 
only heard in half-murmurs the trampling of busy 
feet, or the noises of the throng below. — Hazutt, on 
The Fear of Death, 

Refrrexoes. — IV. 14. — Spurgeon, vol. xxx. No. 

1773. J. Parker, City Temple Pulpit^ voL i. p. 20. W. J. 
Knox-Little, Christian World Pulpit^ vol. xlix. p. 201. L. D. 
Sevan, Sermons to Students, p. 187. Reuen Thomas, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. lii. p. 211. F. St John Corbett, The 
Preacher's Year, p. 112. C. Perren, Revival Sermons in Out- 
line, p. 237. J. N. Friend, Preacher's Magazine, vol. xviii. p. 
220. J. Aspinall, Parish Sermons (2nd Series), p. 199. 
H. H. Henson, Chkstian World Pulpit, vol. Ixil. p. 1. 

‘ If the Lord will. —J ames iv. 15. 

Lord, when in any writing I have occasion to insei*t 
these passages, God willing, God lending me life, ei \, 
I observe, I>ird, that I can scarce hold my hand from 
encircling these words in a parenthesis, as if they 
were not essential to the sentence, but may as well 
be left out as put in. Whereas, indeed, without 
them all the rest is nothing; wherefore hereafter 
I will write these words full and fairly, without any 
enclosure about them. Let critics censure it for bad 
grammar, I am sure it is good divinity. — Thomas 
FuLLEa 

* To him that knoweth to do good and doeth it not, to him it 

is sin.* — James iv. 17. 

‘This year/ wrote Dr. Andrew Bonar once in his 
Diai'y, * omissions have distressed me more than any- 
thing.’ 

REFEHicNca — IV. 17. — G. W. Brameld, Praeticai Sermons 
(2nd Series), p. 267 . 

* Go to, now, ye rich men, weep and howl —J ambs v. i. 

‘ I HAD an hour’s baiting from Mrs. yesterday. 

She got upon political preaching — abused it very 
heartily — acknowledged tMt religion had to do with 
man’s political life, but said a clergyman's duty is to 
preach obedience to the powers that be — was rather 
puzzled when I asked her whether it were legitimate to 
preach fix)m Jas. v. 1, ‘‘ Go to, now, ye rich men, weep 
and howl,” etc — masked whether it was possible for old 
women and orphans to understand such subjects ; to 
which I replied, ‘‘ No ; and if a clergyman refuse to 
touch on such subjt^ts, which belong to real actual 
life, the men will leave his church ; and, as is the 
case in the Church of England, he will only have 
charity orphans, who are compelled to go, and old 
women to preach to”.’ — F. W. Robertson’s Life 
(letter cxiil). 

Rbpbrbncb. — ^V. \-Q,-^E9positor (6th Series), vol. ii. p. 
073. 


‘ Your gold and silver is cankered, and the rust of them shall 
eat your flesh as it were fire.* — Jambs v. 3. 

‘The wilderness had caressed him,’ says Mr. Joseph 
Conrad of an unscrupulous West African trader, ‘ and 
lo ! he had withered ; it had taken him, loved him, 
embraced him, got into his veins, consumed his flesh, 
and sealed his soul to its own, by the inconceivable 
ceremonies of some devilish initiation. He was its 
spoiled and pampered favourite. Ivory ? I should 
think so. Heaps of it, stacks of it You should 
have heard him say, “My intended, my ivory, my 

station, my river, my ” everything belonged to 

him. It made me hold my breath in expectation of 
hearing the wilderness burst into a prodigious peal 
of laughter, that would shake the fixed stars in tneir 
courses. Everything belonged to him — but that was 
a trifle. The thing was to know what he belonged 
to, how many powers of darkness claimed him for their 
own. That was the reflection that made me creepy 
all over.’ 

* Ye have heaped treasure together for the last days.*— 

James v. 3. 

There is a payment which Nature rigorously exacts 
of men, ana also of Nations, and this I think when 
her wrath is sternest, in the shape of dooming you 
to possess money. To possess it ; to have your 
bloated vanities lastered into monstrosity by it, you ' 
foul passions blown into explosion by it, your hear 
and perhaps your very stomach ruined with intoxi 
cation by it; your poor life and all its manifold 
activities stunned into frenzy and comatose sleep by 
it — in one word, as the old Prophet said, your soul 
for ever lost by it. . . . Nature, when her scorn of a 
slave is divinest, and blazes like the blinding lightning 
against his slavehood, often enough flings him a bag 
of money, silently saying: ‘That! away: thy doom 
is that*. — Carlyle, Latter-Day Pamphleta (v.). 

* Behold, the hire of the labourers who have reap^ down your 
fields, which is of you kept back by fraud, crieth.'— Jambs 
v. 4 . 

D. COMMENCED life after a hard course of study as 
usher to a knavish fanatic schoolmaster at a salary 
of eight pounds per annum, with board and lod^ng. 
Of this poor stipend he nevei* received above half in 
all the laborious years he served this man. He tells 
a pleasant anecdote, that when poverty, staring out 
at his ragged knees, had sometimes compelled him, 
against tne modesty of bis nature, to hint at arrears, 
Dr. — — would take no immediate notice, but after 
supper, when the school was called together for even- 
song, he would never fail to introduce some instruc- 
tive homily against riches, and the corruption of the 
heart occasioned through the desire of them— ending 
with ‘ Lord, keep thy servant, above all things, from 
the heinous sin of avarice,’ etc. . . . which, to the 
little auditory, sounded like a doctrine full of 
Christian prudence and simplicity, but to poor D. 
was a receipt in full for that quarter’s demand at 
least — Charles Lamb, on Oxford in the Vacation 

Obtsn the religious are the weary; and perhaps 
nowhere else does a perpetual vision of Heaven so 
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dl'^close itself to the weaiy as above lonely toiling 
delds. — J ames Lakb Axlsn in The Reign of Lava, 

p. 86. 

* The cries of them that have reaped are entered into the ears 
of the Lord of Sabaoth/— J ames v. 4. 

There is not an imprisoned worker looking out fi*om 
these Bastilles but appeals, very audibly in Heaven’s 
Hii^h Court, against you and me, and every one who 
is not imprisoned, ‘ Why am I here?’ His appeal is 
audible in Heaven ; and will become audible enough 
on Earth too, if it remains unheeded hei*e. His 
appeal is against you, foi’emost of all ; you stand 
in the front-rank of the accused ; you, by the very 
lace you hold, have first of all to answer him and 
eaven. — Carlyi^, Past and Present (pt ii. ch. 6). 

Ye have lived in pleasure on the earth, and been wanton ; ye 

have nourished your hearts, as in a day of slaughter.’— 

James v. 5. 

The days are gone by when the Seigneur ruled and 
profited. *Le Seigneur,’ says the old formula, ^en- 
ferme ses manants comme sous porte et goruls, du 
ciel k la terre. Tout est a lui, foret chenue, oiseau 
dans I’air, poisson dans Teau, bete au buisson, Tonde 
qui coiile, la cloche dont le son au loin roule.’ Such 
was his old state of sovereignty, a local god rather 
than a mere king. And now you may ask youi’self 
where he is, and look round for ve tijjes of my late 
lord, and in all the countryside there is no trace of 
him but his forlorn and fallen mansion, . . . But on 
the plain where hot sweat trickles into men’s eyes, 
and the spade goes in deep and comes up slowly, 
perhaps the peasant may feel a movement of joy at 
nis heart when he thinks that these spacious chimneys 
are now cold, which have so often blazed and flickered 
upon gay folk at supper, while he and his hollow- 
eyed children watched through the night with empty 
bellies ai;d cold feet — 11. L. Stevenson, Forest Notes, 

RBFVRE^CB. — V. 6. — B. J. Suell, The Widening Vision^ p, 
129 . 

*Te have condemned, ye have killed the righteous one: He 
doth not resist you.’— James v. 6. 

History ... is rather a record of excessive patience 
in the various nations of the earih than of excessive 
petulance. — John Mobley, Compromise, p. 146. 

‘I DO not see at alV Eugenie de Guerin widtes in 
her Journal, ^how the spirit of revolt and the spirit 
of Christianity can ever form an alliance. Were 
there revolts against authority among the first Chris- 
tians, who suffered oppressions sevei^er than any which 
Christians have to suffer nowadays? The Theban 
legion, the Thundering legion — did they draw the 
sword ? Had they not the right to do it, if Poland 
has now the right ? The martyrs do not seem, then, 
to have read God and Liberty, as M. de Lamennais 
reads these words. For the martyrs never raised a 
hand against the enemies of God and Liberty. I 
have been accustomed to think that the Spirit of 
Christianity consists in submission to God and to 
rulers, of whatever kind, and however they treat us ; 
that the only weapon to be opposed to their tyranny 
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is prayer, and then, if necessary, to suffer death un- 
resisting and forgiving the slayer, as Jesus Christ 
Himself forgave.* 

THE DIVINE HUSBANDMAN 
* Behold, the husbandman waiteth for the precious fruit of the 
earth, and hath long patience for it, until he receive the 
early and latter rain?— Jambs v. 7. 

L The husbandman waiteth. And see how out of 
the mouth of two witnesses this word shall be estab- 
lished — how it shall be shown that it is His title 
Whose Name is above every name. ‘ Let my Beloved 
come into His garden and eat His pleasant fruits* — 
siiys the spotless Bride in the Canticles : ‘ she suppos- 
ing Him to be the gardener* — it is the glorious peni- 
tent in the Gospel. So the perfection of holiness and 
the perfection of penitence join in telling us this one 
thing ; that He whom we serve, though not as we 
would. Whom we love, though not as we shall, 
Whom we seek and shall some day find, that He 
among all His other marvellous titles, is the Hus- 
bandman of all husbandmen, the Gardener of all 
gardeners. 

II. And here we have Him waiting — waiting for 
what? The precious fruit of the earth. It is of no 
material fruit of this world that He is speaking. Of 
flowei*s He is indeed telling ; but they are flowei*s 
which can only flourish round the true Hose of Sharon 
in a lovelier climate than this. Fruit He is indeed 
requiring : but fruit like that which the Tree of Life 
bears in the midst of the Paradise of God. And yet 
it springs from earth ; it is brought forth by our- 
selves — vile earth and miserable sinners. Job speaks 
of this in somewhat a different manner, but yet to 
the same effect : ‘ Iron is taken out of the earth, and 
brass is molten out of the stone *. That true iton, the 
courage of the martyrs, and the endurance of the 
confessors, came from frames subject to like passions 
with ourselves. Brass, the matenal of Gods Altar, 
fit for spiritual sacrifice, is molten, in the fire of 
affliction, out of the stone, the hard stone of these 
unfeeling hearts of ours. 

III. For this precious fruit that dear Lord is con- 
tent to wait * And hath long patience for it *. So He 
had indeed. All the patience of those thirty-three 
years of humility and suffering — all the patience of 
the bitter ascent up Mount Calvary, all the patience 
of the cross, all the patience of those forty nours in 
the grave. 

IV All the earth is indeed filled with the seed of 
precious fruit, the sleeping bodies of the servants of 
the I.amb. In this sense also ‘the earth is the 
Lord’s and the fulness thereof*. And for these also 
He who Himself lay in the same earth is waiting: 
knowing where every particle of that which was once 
His temple is laid up, watching over it in whatever 
transformation it undergoes — seeing with that loving 
eye those His treasures in little quiet country church- 
yards, in great battle-fields, in the depths of the ocean, 
and foreknowing, too, the day when ‘ the bones which 
He had humbira shall rejoice,* when ‘ the valleys also 
shall stand so thick witn com that they shall laugh 
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•pd sing/ when * the little hills shall rejoice on every 
side 'Ilie first-fruits of this harvest is now expcct- 
bg the rest — J. M. Nealx, SermoTU for the Church 
Year, vol. l p. 26 . 

* Bt patient, therefore, brethren/— Jimbs v. 7, 

Waitino pure is perhaps the hardest thing for flesh 
and blood to do well — G eorge Macdonald, Donal 
Orant (ch. xul). 

Aftee all, patience is very strong. Making a mis- 
take at the outset of life is like beginning to wind a 
skein of silk at the wrong end. It gives us infinite 
trouble, and perhaps is in a tangle half through, but 
it often gets smooth and straight before the close. 
Thus, many a man has so conquered himself, for 
duty’s sake, that the work he originally hated, and 
therefore did ill, he gets in time to do well, and con- 
sequently to like. In the catalogue of success and 
failure, could such be ever truthfully written, it would 
be curious to note those who had succeeded in what 
they had no mind to, and failed in that which they 
considered their especial vocation. A man’s vocation 
is that to which he is * called ’ ; only sometimes he 
mistakes the voice calling. But the voice of duty 
there is no mistaking, nor its response ; in the strong 
heart, the patient mind, the contented spirit, especi- 
ally the latter, which, while striving to the utmost 
against what is not inevitable, when once it is proved 
to be inevitable, accepts it as such and struggles no 
more. Still, to do this requires not only humati 
courage, but superhuman faith ; the acknowledgment 
of a VVill diviner than ours, to which we must submit, 
and in the mere act of submission find consolation and 
reparation.^— Mrs. Ceajk, Sermons Out of Church, 
pp. 237, 238. 

• The early and the latter rain,’— Jambs v. 7. 

By the stream through Tolworth Common spotted 
pei-sicaria is rising thickly, but even this strong- 
growing plant is backwai*d and checked on the verge 
of the shrunken stream. The showei's that have 
since fallen have not made up for the lack of the 
April rains, which in the most literal sense cause 
the flowei-s of May and June. Without those early 
spring rains the wild flo Wei’s cannot push their roots 
and develop theii- stalks in time for the summer "'un. 
The sunshine and heat finds them unprepared. — 
Richard Jefferies, Toilers of the Field, pp. 310, 
811 . 

References.— V. 7, 8 .— Spurgeon, Sermoru, vol. xvii. No. 
1025f F. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. v. p. 1 . G. A. Sowter, 
Sowing and Reaping, p, 62. V, 7-9. — Expositor (4th Series), 
toL z. p. 138. 

* Be ye also patient —J ambs v. 8. 

De, Maecus Dods was only twenty-four when he 
wrote: ‘Patience is the great CEdipus that every 
Sphinx opens up to. The present is not complete 
without the future, so for the future I wait, and in 
the present will try to find, not cogjfort and satis- 
faction, .but work and contentment.' — Early Letters, 
p. 96 . 


’The coming of the Lord draweth nigh.’— Jambs v. 8. 
Sydney Dobell^ in 1865, spoke of ‘the second advent 
of our Lord’ as ‘the “high argument*^ on which 
I hope to spend my life. It has been — almost since 

E oetry first stirred in me — the chosen theme of my 
ope, preparation, and ambition, but I do not intisna 
to begin — I should think it presumption to begin — 
till I am past forty years old.^ 

’ Grudge notone against another, brethren.*— Jambs v. 9 . 
National enmities have always been fiercest among 
borderers. — Macaulay, History of England (ch. 
xiil). 

References. — V. 10 . — Expositor (Sth Series), vol. vi. p. 
380. V. 10-17.— /Wfi. vol. ii. p. 190. 

‘We count them happy which endure.* — Jambs v, ix. 

Happy ye, whether the waiting be for short time or 
long time, if only it bring the struggle. One sure 
reward have ye, thou;;h there may be none else — the 
struggle : the man: hailing to the front of rightful 
forces — will, effort, endurance, devotion ; the putting 
resolutely back of forces wrongful ; the hardening of 
all that is soft within, the softening of all that is 
hard ; until out of the hardening and the softening 
result the better tempering of the soul’s metal, and 
higher development of those two qualities which are 
best in man and best in his ideal of his Maker — 
strength and kindness, power and mercy. — Jas. Lane 
Allen, in The Reign of Law, p. 60 f. 

Women, in a state of exaltation from excited feelings, 
imagining, because duty often requires self-sacrifice, 
that when they are sacrificing themselves they must 
needs be doing their duty, will often be capable of 
taking a resolution, when they are not capable of 
undergoing the consequences with fortitude. For it 
is one sort of strength that is required for an act of 
heroism ; another, and a much rarer sort, which is 
available for a life of endurance. — S ir Henry Taylor, 
Notes on Life, p. 80. 

‘ We have been too long in the secret oumelves,’ says 
Newton in the preface to Cowper’s poems, ‘ to account 
the proud, the ambitious, or the voluptuous, happy.’ 

References. — V. 11. — F. Bourdillon, Plain Sermons for 
Family Reading, p. l7l. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxi. No. 
1845. 

’Above all things, my brethren, swear not at all.'— 

James v. 12. 

One thing was notable about these women, from the 
youngest to the eldest, and with hardly an exception. 
In spite of their |)iety, they could twang oft* an oath 
with Sir Toby Belch in person. There wa.s nothing 
so high or so low, in heaven or earth or in the human 
body, but a woman of this neighbourhood would 
whip out the name of it, fair and square, by way of 
conversational adornment. My landlady, who was 
pretty and young, dressed like a lady and avoided 
patois like a weakness, commonly addressed her 
child in the language of a drunken bully. And of 
all the swearei*s that I ever heard, commend me to 
an old lady in Gondet, a village of the Loire. I was 
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making a sketch, and her curse was not yet ended 
when I had finished it and took my departure. It is 
true she had a right to be angry ; for here was her 
son, a hulking fdlow, visibly the woi'se for drink 
before the day was well begun. But it was strange 
to hear her unwearying flow of oaths and obscenities, 
endless like a river, and now and then rising to a 
passionate shrillness, in the clear and silent air of 
the morning. In city slums the thing might have 
passed unnoticed ; but in a country valley and from 
a plain and honest countrywoman, this beastliness of 
speech surprised the ear. — R. L. Stevenson, A Moun- 
tain Town in France. 

Describing the life of the agricultural girl, in Field- 
Farming WomeUy Richard Jefferies observes: * Her 
mother shouts at her in a shrill treble perpetually ; 
her father enforces his orders with a harsh oath and 
slap. n>e pressure of hard circumstances, the endless 
battle with poverty, render men and women both 
callous to each other’s feelings and particularly strict 
to those over whom they possess unlimited authority. 
But the labourer must not be judged too harshly : 
there is a scale in these matters ; a proportion as in 
everything else ; an oath from him, and even a slap 
on the ear, is really the counterpart of the frown and 
emphasised words of a father in a more fortunate class 
of life ; and the children do not feel it, or think it 
exceptionally cruel, as the children of a rich man 
would. Undoubtedly, however, it does lessen the 
bond between child and parent* 

‘ Above all things^ my brethren, swear not* If, as 
is generally assumed, this I'efers to the custom of 
using promne oaths in common conversation, how 
remote from modern ideas is the place assigned to 
this vice, which perhaps affects human happiness as 
little as any other that can be mentioned, in the scale 
of criminality, and how curiously characteristic is the 
fact that the vice to which this supremacy of enormity 
is attributed continued to be prevalent during the 
ages when theological influences were most powerful, 
and has in all good society faded away in simple 
obedience to a turn of fashion which proscribes it as 
ungentlemanly ! — Lecky, Map of Lifcy pp. 61, 62. 

Compare further the second chapter of Law’s Serious 
CaU. 

* Let your yea be yea, and your nay, nay.’— J ambs v, 12. 
While one man quarrels in a drunken brawl, the 
other will use his strength to overthrow tyrants anR 
consolidate a nation. It was the glory of Garibalui 
that while he achieved the latter task, he had used 
no deceit. Machiavellianism was to him enough to 
condemn a cause as a miserable one ; his yea was yea, 
6tnd his nay, nay, but was he then blunt and rugged ? 
No. — Holman Hunt, History of Pre-Raphaelitism^ 
vol. n. p. 246. 

‘ Is any among you afflicted ? ’—Jambs v. 13. 

Never give way to melancholy ; nothing encroaches 
more ; I fight against it vigorously. One great 
remedy is, to take short views of life. Are you happy 
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now ? Are you likely to remain so till thu et<:(iiing ? 
or next week ? or next month ? or next yeai ? Then 
why destroy present happiness by distant misery, 
which may never come at all, and you may never 
live to see it ? For every substantial grief has twenty 
shadows, and most of them shadows of your own 
making. — Sydney Smith. 

References. — V. 13. — C. S. Horne, Christian World 
Puljyit, vol. xlviii. p. 257. V. 14. — J. R. Gregory, Preacher^B 
Magazine^ vol. x. p. 23. V. 14, 15. — Expositor (6th Series), 
vol. X. p. 135. 

THE PRAYERS OP LUTHER AT COBURG 
* Effectual fervent prayer.’ — ^Jambs v. 16. 

During the months when the Diet of Augsburg was 
sitting in 1630, Luther was left behind by the 
Elector John the Constant in the fortress of Coburg. 
His companion, Veit Dietrich, tells us that he spent 
much of his time in prayer. In a letter to Melanch- 
thon dated 30th June, Veit Dietrich wrote: ‘I 
cannot sufficiently admire the remarkable firmness, 
cheerfulness, faith and hope of the man in these most 
bitter times. These he nourishes steadily by more 
diligent meditation on God’s Word. Not a day 
asses on which he does not devote at least three 
ouis to prayer, and those the houre most suitable 
for study. Once I happened to hear him praying. 
Good God, what spirit, what faith there was in his 
words ! He pleaded with such reverence as if he felt 
himself to be talking with God, with such hope and 
faith as if he were speaking with a father and a 
friend. ‘ I know,* he said, ‘ that Thou ait bur God 
and Father. I am sure, therefore, that ITiou wilt 
destroy the persecutors of Thy children. If not, the 
danger is Thine as well as ours. The whole of this 
business is Thine ; we have been compelled to meet it ; 
defend us therefore.* I, standing apart, heard him 
praying with a clear voice in almost these very words. 
My soul also burned with a strange ardour as he 
spoke so familiarly, so solemnly, so reverently with 
God, and as he prayed he pleaded promises from the 
Psalms like one who was sure that all the things 
for which he asked would come to pass.’ — Corpus 
Reformatorumy vol. u. No. 766, col. 169. 

* Confess your faults one to another.’— Jambs v. 16. 

Is there not such a thing as the doing of penance out 
of the Church, in the manly fashion? ... Boldly to 
say we did a wrong will clear our sky for a few 
shattering peals. — Meredith, The Amazing Mar- 
riage (ch. xliil). 

Now for the first time she remembered without in- 
difference the affectionate kindness Dinah had shown 
her, and those words of Dinah in the bedchamber — 
that Hetty must think of her as a friend in trouble. 
Suppose she was to go to Dinah and ask her to help 
her? Dinah did not think about things as other 

E eople did : she was a mastery to Hetty, but Het^ 
new she was always kind. She couldn’t imagine 
Dinah’s face turning away from her in dark reproof 
or scoin, Dinah’s voice willingly speaking ill or her, 
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or rejoicing in her misery, as a punishment. Dinah 
did not seem to belong to that world of Hetty^s, 
whose glance she dreaded like scorching fire. But 
even to her Hetty shrank from beseeching and con- 
fession : she could not prevail on herself to say, ‘I 
will go to Dinah * ; she only thought of that as a 
possible alternative, if she had not courage for death. 
— George Eliot, Adam Bede (xxxvii.). 

W K want some means of availing ourselves of the ex- 
perience of other people. Of course we can do so to 
some extent by conversation with experienced pemms 
or by reading good biographiea Yet many people 
have no friends from whom they can get much real 
moral help, and are unable to find their experiences 
exactly like those recorded in books. . . . How much 
help some suggestive thoughts of others uiight at 
times give to us, whether in the way of encouiage- 
ment or warning ! There seems a field open for 
spiritual experts who, like skilled physicians, might 
use their knowledge to recommend to one sick per- 
son a remedy that has proved effectual in a similar 
case. In one of Borrow’s books there is a graphic 
sketch of a man who went half his life in misery 
because he believed he had committed the unpardon- 
able sin, till it was suggested to him that many oth^ r 

E eople were probably in the like predicament. Had 
e opened his mind to an experienced spiritual 
adviser, he might have obtained relief much earlier. 
Miss Alice Gardner, The Conflict of Duties, p. 226. 
Jambs v. i6. 

The most considerable difference I note among men 
is not in their readiness to fall into error, but in thefr 
readiness to su^knowledge their inevitable lapse. — 
Huxley, 

* And pray one for another.* — James v. x6, 

A FRIEND of mine told me that he had been at differ- 
ent times sensible of spiritual blessings bestowed on 
him through the prayera of particular persons at a 
distance. He was conscious of a special ble.s.sing, and 
he had a most distinct impre.ssion that that blessing 
came to him through the prayers of a particular 

C rson; and on asking the person afterwards, he 
irned that he had been praying for that very bless- 
ing on him. I 'like such a story exceedingly. I like 
to think of God . . . binding souls so close as to 
make them channels to each other of the water of 
life. — Erskink of Linlathen (in a letter to his cousin, 
11th March, 1829). 

*The effectual fervent praver of a righteous man availeth much.* 
James v. i6. 

‘This, dear madam,’ wrote Burns on New Year’s 
Day, 1789, to Mrs. Dunlop, ‘ is a morning of wishes, 
and would to God that I came under the Apostle 
James’ description : the prayer of a righteous man 
availeth much. In that case, madam, you should 
welcome in a year full of blessings.’ 

Rwnuuroak-*V* 16. — S. Pearson, Christian World Pulpit, 
voL L p. 140. W. J. £• Bennett, Sermons Preached at the 
London Mission, 1869, p. 91. H. S. Lunn, Christian World 
Pulpit, voL liv. p. 5^7. V. 16-18. — W. H. Simooz, Ths 
OseeaHon of Prophecy, p. 65. 

/ 


THE ARGUMENT OF INSTANCES 

* Elias . . . prayed.’ — Jambs v. 17 . 

This gives us the argument and the defence of a great 
example. Observe who it was that prayed ; not a 
little obscure, uninfluential man, but a great prophet, 
whoso other name was fire, who lived on high moun- 
tains and overheard the soft, rolling, thrilling anthems 
of heaven. There comes before us no man who has 
to make good his claim, who has to win our confidence 
by displ ijing before us some deeds heroic and bene- 
ficent ; the man with whom we are now face to face 
is a man of established fame in Israel, indeed one of 
the very greatest sons of time. As he stands there, 
austere, determinate, tremendous in eneigy and in 
fiery zeal, I hear concerning him that ‘ Elias prayed 

I. If Elias prayed, and all these great men prayed, 
this throws upon us an immense responsibility. We 
ought to take care how we vote against these men. 
We should hold our mouths in resolute patience 
until the whole case has been gone over in tne most 
.scrutinising and penetrating manner before we say 
we will not pray. Can we take the responsibility of 
defying and despising all that we have learned from 
history? The pcayer would not be altered if only 
the poorest creatures had prayed, the altar would lose 
nothing if it had only l)een surrounded by foi*saken 
women and orphaned children and poor begging 
creatures that had to pick up their food from door to 
door, it would still be the altar; in this case, how- 
ever, it is surrounded by such men as Moses and David 
and Solomon and Nehemiah and Hezekiahand Elias ; 
all the lion souls of history, the great heroic men that 
led the civilisation of their age. Are we going to 
take the responsibility of rebuking our sires and an- 
cestors, and pouring out the expectoration of our 
irrational conteuipt upon the whole cun'ent and 
upward movement of the religious thought of the 
centuries ? 

II. ‘Elias prayed.’ This cheers us by the most 
complete encouragement. The way has been made 
clear to us, we may speak now that these great voices 
have spoken ; by the utterance of such prayers it seems 
as if a pathway had been cut in the very air itself 
along which and above which and in association with 
whicn our smallest souls may move. These men came 
back with great answers ; God seemed for the time 
being to put the key of power upon the girdle of each, 
and enable each to open the door of heaven and take 
just what he wanted. 

III. ‘ Elias prayed.’ That would be a grand stop- 
ping-place, but there is not room enough there fur 
all that the soul i*equires, so we come inUy the higher 
sanctuary, and find that 'Jesus prayed ’. He is never 
so truly near me as when he says, Let us pray. He 
would not always permit us to lie with Him in prayer ; 
the greatest spiritual acts of devotion and sacrifice 
must be completed in solitude : and Jesus went up 
into a mountain to pray ; and Jesus left the disciples 
behind Him, and went forward, and fell on His face, 
and prayed : the cold mountains and the midnight 
air witnessed the fervour of His prayer. 
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Jesus prayed a second time ; Elias prayed again ; 
there are amended prayers, enlarged prayers, self- 
. corrected prayers, so that we may go back in Geth- 
senmne and say amid all the gathering glooms, Lord, 
let nie recall that last prayer, and let me say in ampler 
lan;;uage, language with infinitely more meaning in 
it, Not my will, hut Thine be done. That prayer is 
always answered ; that indeed is the Lord’s prayer, 
the first answer the cross, the second the crown. — 
Joseph Parker, City Temple Pulpit^ vol, vii. p. 79. 

* Elias was a man subject to like passions as we are. —J ambs 

V. 17. 

What hinders us in comparing former events in the 
Church with what we now see, Ts that we are wont to 
regard St. Athanasius or St. Theresa and othew as 
crowned with glory, and acting in regard to us as 
goda Now that time has cleared our vision we see 
that they are so. But when this great saint was per- 
secuted he was a man called Athanasius, and St 
Theresa was a nun. ‘ Elias was a man subject to the 
same pavssions as ourselves,* says St Peter [?], to dis- 
abuse Christians of that false notion. But we must 
reject the examples of the saints as disproportioned 
to our state. They wei*e saints, say we, they aie 
not like us. — Pascal. 


is the supreme problem that troubles us as we come 
before God. This inspired writer tells us that the 
problem is not intractable. It has been solved in 
the prevailing supplications of men who are com- 
pounded of kindi^ elements. In heartening ourselves 
ny this thought let us not assume that the efficacy of 
prayer is independent of all moral forces. There 
must be a core of genuine righteousness within us 
if our cries are to be heeded. 

III. In the fulness of God’s grace and compassion 
all drawbacks of temperament and character have 
been already reckoned with. It is to a throne of 
mercy we come, not to a throne about which the 
unsullied angels of light cluster, — and this means 
creatures of passion may draw near. Prayer becomes 
riceless through the name in which it is presented, 
owever poor and mean and ignoble the petitioner 
himself. 

* If any of yon do err from the troth, and one convert him. — 
Jambs v. zg. 

It is characteristic of a good man neither to go wrong 
himself, nor to let his friend go wrong. 

Rbfbrencbs. — V, 19, 20. — Spurgeon, Stfrmon^ vol. i. No. 
45. C. Perren, Revived Sermoruin Outlinee^ p. 339. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, voL xix. No. 1137. 


Referkvces. — V. 17. — C. Perren, Sermon Outlines, p. 
167. R W. C hurch, Villagst Sermons {Qrd Series), p. 249. 

PRAYER AND TEMPERAMENT 

* Elias was a man subject to like passions as we are, and he 
prayed earnestly that it might not rain ; and it rained not 
on the earth by the space of three years and six months. 
And he prayed again, and the heaven gave rain and Uie 
earth brought forth her fruit.*— Jambs v. 17, 18. 

Tms incident belongs to what we call the pre- 
scientific age. 

The.'ie words assume God’s f)ower as the hearer of 
ptayer over all the forces of the firmament. 

I. Alas ! nowadays the message of science is often 
used to check man’s inclination to pray. It is a 
cun-ent axiom that natural law is unalterable. Are 
we face to face with a group of cast-iron necessities 
which allow of no mutual subordinations? We 
know that it is not so. One physical law is some- 
times subjected to another, and all bow together to 
God’s intemretation of the moral interests of the 
universe. God could not so armngc the mechanisms 
of lifeless matter as to make them involve the 
negation of man’s fellowship with Himself. If prayer 
cannot be answered God is a force and nothing more, 
and moral motives are in His esteem trifling as the 
fine summer dust which settles upon the crank of the 
engine, without chocking its movement 

II. But the moral difficulties that threaten to 
thwart our prayers are more stupendous and appalling 
than those suggested by the study of natural law. 
It is these which St James has in view in the text 
before us. He is looking at prayer in its relation 
to human character rather than as it concerns the 
established oi^d^r of the physical universe. Our own 
antecedent unworthiness to be heard and answered, 


* He which coDverteth a sinner from the error of his way •SaM 
save a soul from death.* — Jambs v. bo. 

‘ To save a soul.’ I can’t somehow realise the idea 
that I should ever be so honoured of God. To save 
my own soul, and wear thi'ough the long fight with- 
out losing my own crown, and without bringing dis- 
on the cause of Christ, these have seemed the 
limit of my hope. 1 can go on working ; I can give 
a little ; I can odd my labour to the heap in the hope 
that among other agencies I may help rather than 
retard the work of Christ But to ‘ save a soul,’ as the 
direct result of my own direct effort, has scarce ever 
entered into my contemplation. — James Smetham 
Letters, p. iij. 

We know how the sentiments of affection and chaiitj 
suggest repeated attempts to save these eiring 
brothers, and how keenl)r,tbe tender-hearted feel that, 
after all hope of better things is gone, 'the claim on 
their affections still remains, and uie; must see that 
the morally worthless who are near and dear to them 
at least, shall be maintained in some fitting way. 
Love dies hard, and even if it be dead in all happier 
and brighter senses, a brother in distress is still a 
brother whose pains smart again, and ought to smart 
in our sympathies. They cannot cease to smart thus 
without our moral degradatioa-^Da. Soraix Bbyamt, 
Stvdiea in Character, p. 88. 

When the power of reclaiming the lost dies out at 
the Church, it ceases to be the CSuireh.— Sn Joan 
SiELir, Eece Homo (cb. xx.> 

one shows me a good man,* said Masdni, ‘ I 
say, How many souls has he saved ?* 

If any of those who were awakened by my ministn 
did after that fall back (as sometimes too many did^ 
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I can truly say their loss hath been more to me than 
if one of my own children, begotten of my body, had 
been going to its grava ... I ,have counted as if I 
had goodly buildings and lordships in those places 
where my children were bom ; my heart hath been so 
wrapped up in the glory of this excellent work, that 
I counted myself more blessed and honoured of God 
by this than if He had made me the Emperor of the 
Christian World, or the Lord of all the glory of the 
Earth without it. O these words, He that converteth 
a sinner from the error of his way doth save a 
soul from death. . . These, I say, with many 


others of a like nature, have been great I’efi'eshraent 
to ma — Bunyan, Grace Abounding, p. 286. 

There are men who think — men — ^the plucking of 
sinnei-s out of the mire a dirty business !— Mebeditr 

* And shall hide a multitude of sins.’— ^ 

The man of perfect virtue, wishing to be established, 
seeks also to establish others. — Chinese Analeeti 
(vi. 28 ). 

N Refkrbnoil— V. 20.— J. Keble, MieoUlanmmi iSmnoiu, p. 
160. 
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THE FIRST EPISTLE OF PETER 


s PETER 

BsFnuufOM. — I. — Expositor (4th Series), roL ill. p. 149 ; 
•ML Tol, Tiii. p. 285. I. 1. — Ibid. yoI. ix. p. 258 ; ibid. (6th 
Seriee)^ vol. vi. p. 229. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Seripiuro — PsUr, p. 1. 1. 1-8. — C« Brown, Trial and Tnumph^ 
p. 3. I. 2. — Spurg:eon, Sermons, vol. viii. No. 434. Ex- 
jMMtor (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 55. I. 3. — Bishop VVilberforce, 
Sermons, p. 103. W. M. Sinclair, Church Family Newspaper, 
vol. xiv. p. 272. I. 3-5. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xvi. 
No. 948. I. 3-6. — G. T. Newton, Preacher* s Magazine, vol. 
xvli. p. 322. I.. 4. — D. L. Moody, The Fulness of the Qospd, 

p. 116. I. 5. — A. Maolaren, After the Resurrection, p. 170. 
R. W. Dale, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlviii. p. 330. J. A. 
Alexander, The Gospel of Jesus Christ, p. 211. A. Maclaren, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. lix. p. 329. Expositor (4th 
Series), vol. x. p. 198. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Soripturs — Peter, p. 7. I. 6. — Ibid. p. 17. Spurgeon, Ser- 
mans, voL iv. No. 222. 

THE TRIAL OP FAITH 

•For a season if need be, ye are in heaviness, throu|^h mani- 
fold temptations ; that the trial of your faith, being much 
more precious than of gold that perisheth, thou^ it be 
tried with fire, might be found unto praise and honour and 
glory at the appearing of Jesus Christ. ’—i Peter i. 6, 7. 

What is faith? Faith is the heart setting to its 
seal that God is true. Faith is an appropriating 
grace. Faith is an apprehending grace. True faith 
has a quick ear, a clear eye, a ready hand, and a 
Divine capacity for the word of God. One is tempted 
to ask, Why does our heavenly Father permit the 
faith of His poor children to be tried ? The answer 
is in our text, because the trial of your faith is much 
more ‘ precious than of gold that perisheth, though 
it be tned with fire ’. I need not tell you that the 
trial of faith arises from the difficulties which present 
themselves to our experience in connection with the 
things which faith has to deal with. 

I. When one thinks of what one is, and of what 
one has done and what one is capable of doing, self 
is certainly the great difficulty — the greatest diffi- 
culty of the believer. Self — one might lecture for 
an hour upon the variety of the phases of self which 
try the faith of the children of God ; all are comprised 
in self ; alas I it is Satan's masterpiece, one could 
almost say, a pity it was ever heard out of hell — self. 

II. The providence of God often presents a great 
trial to faith; some have so many trials, so many 
difficulties, so many sorrows, that it would almost 
seem as if God haa nothing else to do but to catch 
the tears that fall day by day from His poor chil- 
dren s eyes and put them into His bottle. 

III. Again, the difficulties of our way in the wilder- 
ness are a great trial of faith : ‘ We wrestle not against 
flesh and blood, but against principalities and powers, 
against spiritual wickedness in heavenly places \ 


IV. Another great trial of the faith of the children 
of God, and one they very often experience, is the 
hiding of the Father’s face. 

V. Another great difficulty to faith is unanswered 
prayer. 

vl. Another great trial of faith is, when we seem 
to wait upon the Lord in prayer, and the answer 
comes at last, but it is not the answer that we want, 
and the very last thing under the heavens that we 
expect perhaps ; indeed the answer wellnigh breaks 
the heart. 

VII. The last thing I would mention as a trial of 
faith is, when God's dealings with us seem to run 
counter to His promises. If you judge God's dealings 
by His promises, faith will always come off triumph- 
ant ; but if you judge of the promises by the dealings 
jrou will walk by sight, not by faith, and always be 
in difficulty, llemember these things, remember the 
least faith is true faith, and cannot fail. Remember 
that the most useful, the most successful, the most 
triumphant of God’s servants, have always been those 
whose faith has been most tested. — Marcus Raixs- 
FOED, The Fulness of Ood, p. 142. 

Rbfemnobs. — L 6, 7. — R. W. Dale, The Epistle of Jemes^ 
p. 192. I. 7. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxiv. No. 2055. 
Expositor (4tb Series), vol. ii. p. 66. A. Maclaren, Expositions 
of Holy Scripturs — Peter, p. 27. I. 7-12. — C. Brown, Trial 
and Triumph, p. 17. 

I Peter 1. 8. 

The inconceivable loveliness of Christ! It seems 
that about Him there is a sphere where the enthusi- 
asm of love is the calm habit of the soul, that without 
words, without the necessity of demonstrations of 
affection, heart beats to heart, soul answei*s soul, we 
respond to the Infinite lA)ve, and we feel his answer 
in us, and there is no need of words. — Haerikt 
Beecher Stowe. 

This verse is th^ text of Jonathan Edwards' treatise 
on The Religious Affections. 

Referbnoeb. — I. 8. — J. Stalker, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. li. p. 24. W. P. Balfern, Glimpses of Jesus, p. 1. H. 
Smith, Preacher’s Magazine, vol. v. p. 369. C. S. Macfarlaud, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. Iviii. p. 266. A. Maclaren, Ex- 
positions of Holy Scripture — Peter, p. 34. I. 8, 9. — Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xii. No. 698. I. 9. — Expositor {bih Series), vol. 
V, p. 31. I. 9-12. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxvi. No. 1524. 
I. 10. — W. M. Sinclair, Words from St. Paul’s, p. 17. Ex- 
positor Series), vol. v. p. 15. I. 10-12. — Ibid. vol. vi. p. 
54. H. Smith, PreaehsPs Magasme, voh xix. p. 84. R. W. 
Dale, Fellowship with Christ, p. 57* A Maclaren, ExposUiom 
of Holy Scripture — Peter, p. 41. 1. 11. — A. Tucker, Preacher^ e 

Magazine, vol. xvii. p. 178. Expositor (4th Series), vol. v. p. 
28 ; ibid. (5th Series), voL iii. p. 446 ; ibid, vol. ix. p. 74 ; 
ibid. (6th Series), vol. xii. p. 234. I. 12. — Ibid. vol. iv. p, 
195 ; ibid. vol. vi. p. 316. Bishop Westcott, The Incarnation 
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and Comytwn Life^ p. 341. T. Binney, King's Weigk-House 
Chapel Sermons (2nd Series), p. 132, Spurgeon, Sermons^ 
vol. xlvi. No. 2697. 

THE HOPE OP YOUTH 

* Hope to the end for the grace that is to be brought unto you.' 

— I Pbthr I. 13. 

These words contain in a small compass the great 
characteristics of St Peter ; they sum up the main 
points in bis character, and explain why he was chosen 
to be the chief of the Apostles. Hope marked St. 
Peter to the end of his own career. At the beginning 
he was impetuous, courageous, restless ; he showed the 
weakness as well as the strength of his temperament 
He was rash in act and speech alike ; but he was 
simple, sincere, and eminently human, atti'acting us 
even when he was weakest. 

I. Now these are the characteristics which we re- 
cognise as the distinguishing marks of youth. He 
was strong where youth is strong, weak where youth 
is weak ; and for this reason, because he had the 
temper of youth, he was chosen as the rock on which 
ChnsPs Church was to be built He carried to the 
end the great characteristics of the boyish mind, 
which were developed but not abandoned. 

II. Ixani from Peter how youth can change io 
manhood without losing any of its gi*ace, its vigour 
or its simplicity. Nay, rather it is on keeping these 
qualities unchanged to the end that the power and 
influence of later life depends. You need to keep 
always some measure of the impetuosity of youth, its 
high aspirations, its enthusiasms, its lofty ambition^, 
its absence of self-seeking, its disinterestedness, hope- 
fulness, and belief in itself. Live in hoj^fulness, in 
the sense of a mission, of preparation for your Master’s 
call, of submission to Christ — Bishop CaEiGH'roN, 
University and other Sermons^ p. 163. 

References. — I. 13. — A. Maclaren, Christian World Pul- 
vol. Ivii. p. 332. R, J, Wardell, Preacher's Magazine, 
vol. xviii. p. 127 . Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxii. No, 1909, 
and vol. xlv. No. 2649. J. B, Brown, 2'he Divine Life in 
Man, p, 344. Expositor (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 346. A. 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — Peter, p. 61. I. IS- 
IS. — F. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. v. p. 183. I. 13-21. — C. 
Brown, Trial and Triumph, p. 31. 1. 14. — J. S. Maver, 

Christian World Pulpit, vol. Iv. p. 286. I. 16, 16. — H. 
Drummond, The Ideal lAfe, p. 279. Expositor (6th Series), 
vol. V. p. 137. I. 16. — J. A. Beet, Prea/dier^B Ma^asdne, vol. 
xviii. p. 396. 

REDEMPTION AND JUDGMENT 

‘And if ye call on the Father who without respect of p^sons 
judgeth according to every man's work, pass the time of 
your so sojourning here in fear ; Forasmuch as ye know 
that ye were not redeemed with corruptible things • . . 
but with the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb without 
blemish and without spot'— x Pbtbr x. 17 - 19 . 

There is no room for doubt that in the Christian 
religion the two ideas of redemption and of judg- 
ment are altogether inseparabla This passage of St 
Peter, for example, joins closely toother the revela- 
tion of mercy, the offer of redemption, and the power 
of the Precious Blood to cleanse, with the high calling 
to holiness, the demand for obedience, ana the pro- 


mise of judgment. And over and over a^ain in the 
New Testament thei*e is the same connection in the 
Apostolic preaching. They preached, not that now 
at last, after a time of law and 1 ighteousness, there 
had dawned a day of toleration and of ease for God’s 
creatures; they preached in broad contrast to this, 
that whereas in ages past God had been long-suffering, 
now the clay of His righteous judgment approached 
svciftly. ‘The times of ignorance,’ says St. Paul, 
‘ God winked at, but now commandeth all men every- 
where to repent, because he hath appointed a day in 
the which He will judge the world in righteousness 
by that Man Whom He hath ordained, whereof He 
hath given assurance unto all men, in that he 
hath raised Him’ from the dead We who live under 
the Grospel, under mercy, live in the approaching 
light ol the Day of Judgment In the beauty and 
tenderness of our Lord’s birth, ‘ God made Himself an 
awful rose of dawn,’ the dawn that leads to the full 
blaze of the Sun of Uighteousness. 

This is the Christian religion, or rather an integral 
part of it In this faith men of old time found moral 
strength, pai*tly because the expectation of judgment 
threw light upon the problems of conduct; and 
jiartly b^ause, believing in Jesus, not as they fancied 
Him, but as He revealed Himself, they found the 
power of His Holy Spirit enabling them to do those 
things which He i*equired. 

We in our time, pi^eferrinff to dream about a gentle 
Saviour not revealed, are obliged to go without those 
high powers of the world to come which He came 
to give us, Who is not only our Saviour, but our 
Judge. 

i. Nowin these last years, the saving doctrine of 
approaching judgment has found a new antagonist 
It was always resisted by the moral sloth which be- 
longs to our nature ; it was always hard for us to 
look forward to that great day of account — easier and 
pleasanter to believe that it would never come. But 
nowadays we have what seems like a support for our 
sloth in a certain characteristic of moaern thought 
There is a notion that it is unreasonable to expect 
that God will some day act decisively. 

The Gospel that tells us that one day the Holy 
City, the New Jerusalem, will come down complete 
from heaven, teaches us that now the kingdom of 
heaven is amongst us and within ; the same revelation 
that teaches us that Christ our l^rd and Judge will 
one day suddenly present His Bride perfect before the 
Father in His marriage feast, teaches us also that He 
labours day by day, moment by moment, in myriads 
of hearts, to rid her, wrinkle by wrinkle, of ail her 
blemishes, that she may, at last, stand perfect in that 
Pi’esence. 

II. There is no lack of reco^ition in sacred 
thought of the truth of uniformity, of continuous 
growth ; but there is a gross lack of recognition in 
secular thought of the reality of catastrophe and 
change. And so we have persuaded ourselves that 
whatsoever judgment of Got there be, it is a judg- 
ment which is working itself out smoothly now ; that 
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we ak^eady know the worst ; that the slight prick of 
conscience, that the passing ache of an offended taste 
for goodness, is the judgment of Gh)d, and that we 
may slide on, i*egistering our own condemnation, and 
so nnd when the last great books are opened nothing 
fresh for us to heai\ 

This is wholly contrsiry to the faith of our Lord 
Jesus Christ ; and it is wholly contrary to our common 
experience ; for what is the teaching — the first sur- 
face teaching — of all our common life ? Surely it is 
the teaching of ti'emendous changes. We go forward 
through life from crisis to crisis, and we all of us move 
towards a day — the day of death — when we shall dis- 
cover something which, whatever it is, will be a vast 
and momentous change. We have been misled, by 
a fine-spun refiection upon the ultimate meanings of 
tilings, to neglect their plain and manifest character. 
Natural history teaches us that animals and plants 
are all the same at last, and it teaches us so truly, 
according to a ceitain method of study. It teaches 
us that we cannot well mark or define the difference 
between animal and plant life considered in their first 
elements. But in practice there is a vast distinction 
between meeting a tree, for example, and meeting a 
tiger. We have given up, for the sake of the fine- 
spun results of a aifficult reflection, our common-sense 
and practical knowledge of the momentous differences 
which meet us in experience. 

III. You talk of uniformity of experience, but the 
man who is hungiy and who has no prospect of food 
or work will not believe you if you tell him that he is 
on the way to become healthy and strong ; the man 
who is just in the deptLs of bereavement with a 
broken heart will not believe you if you tell him that 
he is only on the way to inevitable joy and happiness. 
If you build squalor round our people you will in vain 
persuade yourself to believe that dirt and crowding 
and darkness are sure to lead people, if they go on 
long enough, to health and freedom and nobility and 
the greatness of the guarded family life. No, in fact, 
we understand that negligence is not the way to pre- 
paredness, that cowardice is not the way to safety, 
that moral slackness does not lead us to moral con- 
tentment or to moral achievement ; that sin is not 
virtue in the making. Sin leads not to virtue, but to 
more sin and to everlasting death. 

And so we must look forward to the great day and 
pray that now we may be preserved in the smallest 
of our crises, that at last we may stand without blame 
before Him when He cometh and shows to us His 
gloiy. Qur prayer should be : Vouchsafe, O Lord, to 
keep us thb day, this hour, without sia Judge 
yourselves now, and you shall not be judged. Pray 
Him now for grace and you shall meet Him then at 
last with joy, for you shml see Him as He is, being 
conformed to His likeness, not in the swiftness of a 
last conversion, but in the solidity of a life of obedi- 
ence. 

IV. There are other doctrines profounder than 
this, but we hold them in vain if we do not grasp this 
moial issue. There are other Christian thoughts 


finer and more interesting than this, but we sing in 
vain the songs of Zion if we are not meanwhile march- 
ing step by step towards heaven. There are modes 
of teaching which give greater recomition to the mys- 
tery of our life. Our life is indeed surrounded with 
mystery. Temperament has unknown capacities; 
heredity has huge and awful powers ; circumstance 
becomes more and more wondertul as the veil is lifted, 
so that we see something of the good and the evil 
powers outside sense which lie around our path. But- 
it is in vain that we dream of the mystery, if we do 
not mark and walk along the lighted track. There 
is between the gulfs of darkness one lighted track, 
the track of duty. It is the narrow path. — F athimi 
Wagge-it, Chv/rch Times, 4th December, 1908. 

Rbferbnobs. — I. 17-21. — Expositor (5th Series), voL vl. 
p. 2. I. 18, 19. — Ibid, (4th Series), vol. v. p. 185. I. 19. — 

H. J. Wil mot- Buxton, Sunday SermonetUs for a Year, p. 203L 
J. T. Stanuard, The Divine Humanity, p. 97. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xi. No. 621. 

* See that ye love one another with a pure heart fervently.'— 

I Peter i. as. 

Da. Maecus Dons wrote at the age of sixteen to his 
sister Marcia : ^ Sometimes it strikes me with a kind 
of sudden rapture how these words ** with a pure 
heart fervently shall be fulfilled in our love to one 
another hereafter. How good must He be, Who 
knowing our enmity, has given us such power of 
affection, natures so capaole of intense delight. 
Could one only always believe this goodwill of God, 
how easy it would be to love, serve, and enjoy Him. 
What are the minds that can see, and not see this 
love, the hearts that can feel, and not feel this ? 
Early Letters, p. 176. 

Rbpxrenobb. — I. 22. — ^T. Binney, King*$ Weigh-Haum 
Chapel Sermons, p. 206. Expositor (5th Series), vol. viL p. 
31. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — Peter, p. 76. 

I. 22 to 11. 3. — C. Brown, Trial and Triumph, p. 47. I. 23- 
25. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. vil. No. 398, and voL xvii. No. 
999. J. Clifford, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlviL p. 298. 

H. Alford, Quebec Chapel Sermons, vol. lit p. 324. I. 24. — J. 
Budgen, Parochial Sermons, vol. L p. 66. I. 24, 25. — W. J. 
Brock, Sermons, p. 135. II. 1, 2. — Expositor {4ih Series), vuJ. 
ii. p. 299. n. 1-3. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. vlil. No. 459. 
II. 2. — J. Budgen, Parochial Sermons, vol* ii. p. 177* 
positor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 300. IL 2, 3. — T. Arnold, 
Christian Lifs : Its Hopes, p. 122. 11. 3. — Spurgeon, Ssrmons, 
vol. xxxvi. No. 2168. Expositor (5th Series), vol. p. 876. 
II. 4. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxiii. No. 1334. II. 4, 5.— 

I. E. Page, Preaihrfds Magasrins, voL xvii. p. 515. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xxiii. No. 1376. A. Maclaren, Expositions cf 
Holy Scripture^Peter, p. 86. IL 4-10. — C. Brown, Trial and 
Triumph, p. 61. 

THE LIVING STONES OP THB TEMPLE 

*Te also, as living stones, are built up a spiritual houses to bs 
a holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifies, aooepl- 
able to God through Jesus Christ’— x PsTsa ii. 5 . 

L Each individual in the Church of God has to 
submit himself to the Master Builder’s band. For 
some He designs notable places in His spfritual bouse 
on earth, and still more in the house eternal in the 
heavens. For others here on earth there are ob- 
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scurer positions — some, indeed, quite hidden away 
from the notice of men. There is one essential 
difference between the materia] stones and the 
^iritual. The material stones are dead, lifelesa 
The spiritual stones must be living. There must be 
energy, power, progress about them. 

II. If there is to be the gradual preparing and fitting 
into the spiritual fabric of the living stones, how Ls it 
to be cflTc cted ? Surely by training and discipline. 

III. To belong to a holy priesthood, implies, as 
the text teaches us, the off ring up of spiritual sacri- 
fices. Our sacrifices offered to God must be of our- 
selves ; each in our rneiisure must try to follow 
Him who offered Himself. — H. A. Redpath, Church 
Family Newspaper, vol. xiv. p. 860. 

Referknces.— II. 5.--W. G. Herder, Christ, World 
Pulpit, vol. lii. p. 366. J. Keble, Sei'Tnonsfor the Saints* Days, 
p. 416. H. Woodcock, Sertnon Out^Lines (Ist Series), p. 175. 
J. Keble, Sermons for Christmas and Epiphany, p. 316. 
Expositor (5th Series), vol. iii. p. 127. A. Maclaren, Exposi- 
turns of Holy Scripture — Peter, p. 92. II. 6-9. — B. J. Snell, 
Sermons on/ Immortality, p. 90. II. 6. — Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xxiv. Mo. 1429. 

MIGHTY TO SAVE—MIQHTY TO KEEP 

* Uato you, therefore, which believe, He is precious.* 

— I Peter n. 7 (R.V.). 

Lkt me point out some of the ways in which our 
Lord is so precious unto His [)eople. 

I. He is Precious unto us in Life. — (1) Because of 
His cleansing blood. (2) Because of His Divi^ne 
advocacy. (3) Because of His all-sustaining grace. 
‘No confidence in the flesh,’ full confidence in our 
King, is the secret of every conquering life. 

II. He is also Precious unto us in the Hour of 

Death. — (1) Because of Ilis supporting promises. 
Instinctively the mind turns from all other books to 
the One Book in that dark hour. Sir Walter Scott 
said, " Bring me the book *. ‘ What book ? ’ asked his 

attendant ‘ There is only one book for a dying man,’ 
was the substance of the great author’s reply. (2) 
Because of His satisfying presence. It is reasonable 
to shrink from death. The lovie of life is a Divine 
instinct. We can only meet death fearlessly when 
we realise that ‘ He is with us,* and that the solitude 
of deatli is filled with Jesus. 

III. He is also Precious unto us in the Day of 
Judgment. — .Jesus will be precious to His people 
because of His mantling righteousness. The spotlc'as 
robe of Christ shall envelop the believer, and God 
shall look upon him as righteous, even as Christ 
is righteous. Because of His rich reward. Many 
shall be the rewards ‘to him that overcometh*. To 
sit on His throne, with golden crown and harp and 
palm; to rule over ‘cities’; to be a ‘pillar’ in the 
temple of God — these are some of the \blessings 
awaiting us ; but there is a reward far transcending 
all these ; for its height, its depth, we cannot fathom. 
It is the blessed ‘Enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord’. How rapturous will be that joy I 

iV. Christ shall be Precious unto us Through 
Eternity. — Heaven is not so much a place as a 


person. To be * with Christ,’ to be ‘ at home with 
the Lord,' was the heaven St. Paul longed lor. 
Wherever Jesus is, there will we find heaven. We 
might become satiated with the many glorious sights 
of the celestial city, but never can we have enough of 
Jesus, our Lord and our God. — T. J. Madden, Ad- 
dresses to all Sorts and Conditions of Men, p. 1 1 2. 

References. — II. 7. — C. A. Berry, Christian World Pulpit, 
xlix. p. 113. J. Bateman, Sermons Preached in Guernsey, 
p. 101, Spurgeon, /SfermoTW, vol. v. No. 242; vol. xvi. No. 
931 ; vol. xxxvi. No. 2137, and vol. lii No. 3014. J. C. 
Hill, (Jhristian World Pulpit, vol. lii p. 398. Expositor ('6th 
Series), voJ. ix. p. 37. 

I Peter ii. 7, 8. 

On the base of the statue erected to Stein by the 
German nation, the following words, a play on his 
name, are inscribed : Des guten Ghrunastein, des 
bosen Eckstein, der deutschen Edelstein (a corner- 
stone of goodness, a stumbling-block for evil, a 
precious stone to Germany). 

Reference. — II. <(,8. — Spurgeon, S^rmoru, voi xxi. No. 
1224. 

A ROYAL PRIESTHOOD 
* Ye are a royal priesthood.'-—! Pbtbe il 9. 

I. To whom were these woids addressed? To a 
caste ? To the clergy ? To ministers of the Word ? 
Certainly not. ‘ To the strangers scattered abroad 
throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and 
Bithynia,’ i.«. to disciples of Christ of no note or 
standing in the Church. This is the priesthood 
which the great Apostle recognises. It is well worthy 
of attention that this same Apostle, whose name and 
authority have been so unwarrantably pressed into 
the service of priestly assumption and papal usurpa- 
tion, should be so careful to disclaim anything that 
would separate him from his brethrea In writing 
to elders, he calls himself an elder; in writing to 
these strangei's, he says, ‘ Ye are a royal priesthood ’, 
How has it come to pass then that in this enlightened 
century and in this Bible-loving England the utterly 
unscriptural belief in a priestly caste should have 
advanced by leaps and bounds ? May it not be be- 
cause we who claim to be in all respects loyal to the 
New Testament keep the true priesthood too much 
in the background ? A priesthood is a necessity to 
sinful men. If men do not see the genuine pnest, 
they will flock to the false one. We must bring 
forward the true to take the place of the false ; we 
must exalt our gi*eat High iMest, who has passed 
into the heavens, and show that through Him alone 
we have access to God, that by His sacrifice alone our 
sins can be forgiven, and thi ough the merits of His 
intercession alone can we obtain the Holy Spirit, 
and with Him all good things. We must assert the 
rights of the whole people of Christ to the priestly 
prerogative and privilege, telling them with the 
same emphasis as the great Apostle himself, ‘ Ye are 
a royal priesthood ’. What, then, is this high dimity 
that belong to the people of Christ? What this is 
may best be seen by recalling the functions of\thc 
priesthood. They were three — sacrifice, interces- 
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sion, benediction. Our priesthooci, like our Saviour’s, 
begins with sacrifice, the yielding up of ourselves to 
be the Lord a This gives us access through our great 
High Priest, by Whom we have received the atone- 
ment ; with that access comes the privilege of pre- 
vailing intercession ; and out of these again arises 
the third prerogative, that of scattering abroad the 
blessings of the kingdom, 

II. Now that we have seen what is meant by the 
priesthood of believers, let us inquire what would 
be the practical consecpience of making it a reality. 
I^t us exalt tlie High Priest of our profession in all 
His priestly acts — in sacrifice, intercession, and bene- 
diction ; and when men discover that the priestly 
office is not vacant, that it is filled by One wno is a 
priest for ever in the power of an endless life, no 
mere minister will dare take this honour to himself, 
and no Church will dare to sanction the usurpation. 
Let Christian people not only claim it, but exercise 
it If we do, where will the caste of the priesthood 
be? It will be abolished. — J. Monro Gibson, The 
Olory of Life, p. 87. 

Rbfbrenges, — 11. 9. — H. W. Webb-Peploe, The Record, 
Tol. xzvii. p. 7^9. H. Woodcock, Sermon 0utline!i{\9i Series), 
p. 148. J. M. Gibson, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 1. p. 
248. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlviii. No. 2765. H. N. Bate, 
Church Family Newspaper, vol. xv. p. 452. Expositor ( 6 th 
Series), vol. iii. p. 191 ; iWd. ( 6 th Series), vol. i. p. 367 ; ihid. 
Tol. iv. p. 278. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — 
Peter, p. 101 . II. 10 . — Ibid. vol. v. p. 87. 

I Peter ii. ix. 

In the diary of F. Coillard, of the Zambesi, for 28rd 
March, 18fi0, there is the following entry : ‘ Every- 
thing with the Basutos is very simple. An ox-skin 
covei's them by day, and wraps them up by night ; 
some reeds and a little grass suflSce to make them a 
shelter against the changes of the weather. I re- 
member how many remarks were made about my 
little cottage. . . . Some one observed that “ the white 
men built as if they were never going to die How 
very just and sensible — I might even say Christian 
— was this remark ! Cei*tainlv the Basuto style of 
building is veiy well designed to remind us that we 
are only travellers, for when they move they take 
their houses with them, and if a woman dies they 
leave her house to fall to ruins.* 

I Peter ix. ii. 

When one is a wanderer, one feels that one fulfils the 
true condition of humanity. — M aurice de Guerin. 

References. — II. 11 . — R. M. Benson, Redemption, p. 361. 
II. 11-20. — ( Brown, Trial and Triumph, p. 75. II. 12 . — 
R. W. Church, Village Sermons (3rd Series), p. 204. II. 13, 
14. — II. H. Henson, Christiem World Pulpit, vol. Ixi. p. 257. 
II. 15. — Preachers Magamne, vol. x. p. 135. J. J. Blunt, 
Plain Sermons, p. 80. 11. 15, 16, p. 37. 

I Peter ii. i6. 

The free man is he who is loyal to the Laws of this 
Universe ; who in his heart sees and knows, across 
all contradictions, that injustice cannot befall him 
here ; that except by sloth and cowardly falsity evil 


is not possible here. The first symptom of such a 
man is not that he resists and rebels, but that ha 
obeys. — Carlyle, Latter-Day Pamphlets, vj. 

Referencia. — II. 16. — Bishop Boyd-Carpeuter, Christiem 
World Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 313. 

THE COMMON CORONATION 
* Honour all men.* — i Peter ix. 17 . 

One of the foremost duties of the Church of God is 
to vindicate the essential greatness of human natura 
Let us, then, attempt to show how in the light of 
certain facts and of the teaching of the Christian 
faith, human nature is worthy of high honour, 
despite the existence of so much in human life that 
is calculated to provoke cynicism and contempt 

I. The triviality of human circumstance obscures 
man’s essential grcatness. Looking into history we 
are startled by the discovery that the very greatest 
of mankind lived once as mere mortals, having 
habitually to do with the smallest conceins and the 
most modest business of human life. Just as the 
dignity of human life is vindicated by its great men 
in those intellectual masterpieces which were perfected 
in monotony and drudgery, so that dignity receives 
higher and fuller demonstration still in its good men 
in the splendid moral results which they attain by 
and through the paltriest circumstances. Give life 
its true interpretation, and we see the impoiiance 
and large possibilities of the humblest lot When 
the rough screens of beggarly circumstance drop 
away, the marvellous moral artistry that God has 
wrought in dark cornei-s will astonish men and 
angels. 

II. The essential greatness of man is obscured by 
his manifold sufferings and humiliationa It is absurd 
to think meanly of us because of our painful estate ; 
the truer test of what we are being the temper in 
which we deal with adverse circumstance. That 
temper is often heroic. Scxkcloth is on the skin, 
but scarlet is on the soul ; battered out of shape by 
the shocks of doom, men are still gold. 

III. The essential grcatness of man is obscui'ed by 
his moral fault (1) In the most deeply degraded 
of our fellows we recognise the action of conscience. 
In the very depths of sin and shame this Divine 
faculty asserts itself, and indirectly proclaims the 
grandeur of the sinner. The man of colour con- 
fessing, ‘ I know that I am a man because I feel that 
I am a sinner,’ uttered a great truth. (2) Human 
nature in its deepest degradation is still the object 
of Divine, redeeming love. 

IV. The essential greatness of man is not questioned 
by any discoveries of modem science. The vast 

S and magnificent results of modem science bear 
and powerful testimony to the unique and 
transcendent eminence of man. — W. L. Wattonioii. 
The Bam amd the Antidote, p. 285. 

* Honour the King.*— x Pitbr il xy. 

In the^ Church of St. Laurence, Ludlow, there is a 
memorial to the Salwey family, of Puritan fame, with 
their motto ‘Pro rege aaepe, pro republica semper* 
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* for the King often, for the country always \ With 
this we may compare the words of Robert Atkins, 
one of the clergy ejected in 1662 : ‘ Let him never 
be accounted a sound Christian that doth not both 
fear God and honour the King. I beg that you 
would not intei*pret our Nonconformity to be an act 
of un peaceableness and disloyalty. We will do any- 
thing for His Majesty but sin. We will hazard 
anything for him but our souls. We hope we could 
die for nim, only we dare not be damned for him. 
We iTiake no question, however we may be accounted 
of here, we shall be found loyal and obedient subjects 
at our appearance before God’s tribunal. 

I Peter ii. 17. 

I MAY say the root of Radicalism is Honovr all men, 
separated from its context, Fear Ood. I may say 
also the root of Conservatism is Honour the King, 
separated from its context, Fear God . — McLeod 
Campbell. 

Only in looking heavenward, take it in what sense 
you may, not in looking earthward, does what we 
can call union, mutual love^ society, begin to be 
possible. — Carlyle, Sartor Resartue, bk. iii. ch. ii. 

‘Chaucer,’ says Lovell, ‘could look to God without 
abjectness, and on man without contempt.’ 

Refbrbncbs. — II. 17 . — H. S. Holland, Christian World 
Pulpily vol, Iviii, pp. 163, 169 and 342. W. F. Shaw, 
mon Sketches for the Christian Year, p. 60. J. Budgeti, Par- 
ochial Sermons, voL ii. p. 343. H. R. Hey wood, Sermons and 
Addresses, p. 150. F. W. Farrar, Everyday Christian Life, p. 
234. H, S. Holland, Vital Values, p. 82. Bishop Creighton, 
Christian World Pul'll, vol. li. p. 408. Expositor Series), 
▼oL vii. p. 459. II. 20, 21, — G. Body, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. Ivii. p. 164. 

JESUS OUR EXAMPLE— IN SUFFERING 

* For even hereunto were you called : because Christ also 

suffered for us, leaving us an example, that ye should 
follow His steps.*—! Peter ii. 21. 

I. ’rHERK are two strange mysteries in human life 
which confront us at every step — the mystery of sin 
and the mystery of suffering. And they ai’e most 
closely correlated. Suffering is the penance of sin 
not only in the sense of punishment, but also as its 
remedy, for by suffering we are sanctified. Suffering 
is the penance of sin, and yet not necessarily of our 
own individual sin, for it is probably true that those 
who suffer most are those who are most free from sin. 
And why is this ? Surely it is because suffering is 
the penance for all ein, and those who are living the 
most holy lives, and are therefore closest to oui* 
Lord, have the blessed privilege of fellowship in His 
Passion, which implies suffering for othere. Looked 
upon in this way, suffering ceases to be an evil. We 
need, at the outset then, to strive to realise this- 
Try then, as one of the most important lessons of 

S iritual life, to realise the privilege of suffering. 

D not take the world’s waiped view of suffering. 

II. But let us turn to our Lord’s life and see how 
He is our great Example in suffering. From the 
ciadle to the grave our Blessed Lord’s life was one 


long life of suffei’ing. I shall not therefore attempt 
to follow it throughout, but shall take three points 
in it which bring l^fore us the three classes of suffer^ 
ing we have to iSar. (1) We suffer in mind. From 
the point of view of religion there is the suffering of 
doubt, which comes at times like a cloud between 
almost every Christian and God. We suffer from 
peiplexity. And we suffer in mind lastly and per- 
iiaps most often, in what may l)e called the ‘ woiries ^ 
of life, the iiritations, the trifling ti'oubles of every 
day. We turn to our Lord ‘ My God, my God, why 
hast Thou foi^aken Me ? ’ The words tell of a sorrow 
of mind, toll of an intensity of mental suffering which 
was, without doubt, the greatest that any human 
mind has ever known. And so, in your hour of 
mental trouble, think of our Lord on the cross. (2) 
But then we have to suffer in body, through sickness 
or accident. How is r>ur ra)i*d our Example in pain 
and sorrow and suffering of body ? Not in any sick- 
ness which came through His own sin, but in that 
pain and suffering which came from the sin of the 
world. When we are called upon to bear pain, then 
let us look up at the Cross and in our bodily pain 
unite oureelves with our Lord, offering our pains in 
union with His sufferings, offering them to God 
the Father. (3) And then, lastly, there is the third 
division of suffering, the suffering of the human soul : 
the suffering in our affections, the keenest, the deep- 
est, the hardest of all to bear. Throughout His life 
He suffered, ‘ being grieved at the hardness of men’s 
hearts ’. 

None can ever know the power of the Resurrection 
life of Christ who has not first tasted the chalice of 
His woes. — A. G. Moetjmee, Lenten Preaching, p. 
142. 

Referenobb. — II. 21. — J. C. M. Bellew, Sermons, vol. i. 
p. 93. W. M. Sinclair, Words from St. Pauls (2nd Series), p. 
176. E. W. Attwood, Sermons for Clergy and Laity, p. 138. 
A. M. Fairbairn, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 241. 
H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Sunday Sermonettes for a Year, p. 152. 
C. M. Betts, Eight Sermons, p. 39. J. J. Blunt, Plain 
Sermons (2nd Series), p. 95. Expositor (4th Serids), vol. v. 
p. 186; ihid. vol. viii. p. 368 ; Und. (5th Series), vol. vL 
p. 385 ; ibid, (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 226. A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scripture — Peter, p. 107. 

I PSTER II. 21 . 

In the deepest sense, the Son of God has left us an 
example that we should walk in His steps. In the 
highest path that our spirits are called to tread, that 
is to, say, in our intercourse with the Father of Spirits, 
the foot-prints of Jesus are to guide us; our confi- 
dence is to be the fellowship of His confidence ; our 
worship, the fellowship of His worahip : for sonship 
is that worship, in spirit and in truth, which the 
Father seeketh. — McLeod Campbell. 

References.— II. 21-24. — F. Bourdillon, Plain Sermons 
for Family Reading, p. 101. II. 21-26. — C. Brown, Trial 
and Triumph, p. 91. II. 22. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. ii. 

p. 168. 

X Pbtbr II. 24. 

Ik bis sixth Epistle to the Florentines, Dante makes 
a remarkable application of this verse to Henry VIL 
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Ver. 4. 


‘ These facts/ he protests, * remain to be impressed on 
your minds : that this standard-bearer of the Roman 
Empire, the Divine and triumphant Henry, thirsting 
not for his private advantage, but for the public 
good of the world, undertook each arduous emprise 
for us, partaking our hardships of his own freewill, 
so that to him after Christ/the prophet Isaiah pointed 
the finger of prophecy, when by the revelation of the 
Holy Spirit he foretold : Surely he hath borne our 
griefs, and canicd our sorrows ”/ 

Rkfbbencka — II. 24. — A. Goodrich, Chrutian JVorld 
Pulpity vol. xlvi. p. 170. W. G. Bryan, Sevm Sermons on 
the Sacraments^ p. 66. Spurgeon, Sennons, vol. xix. No. 1143 ; 
vol. No. 2790; vol. 1. No. 2887. Phillips Brooks, 

CJiristian WorUl Pulpit^ vol. xlvii. No. 245. Expositor (4th 
Series), vol. iii. p. 275. 

I Petkr II. 25. 

Thk public signing of the. Covenant, probably on 
2nd Miiixrh, by the stem but weeping populace, on a 
flat stone in the kii kyard of the dispossessed Fran- 
ciscans, has been duly celebrated in Scottish art and 
letters. ‘ What they felt,' says Mr. Gardiner, in the 
same strain as Rothes, ‘ was the joy of those who 
had been long led astray, and had now returned to 
the Shepherd and Bishop of their souls.* — A. I^kg, 
History of Scotland^ vol. ui. p. 32. 

Referf.nces. — II. 25. — A. Tucker, Preacher’s Mageudne^ 
vol. V. p. 366. G. Body, Christian IVorld Pulpit^ vol. xlvii. 
p. 168. T. F. Crosse, Sermons (2iid Series), p. 144. J. Keble, 
Sermons for Easier to Ascension Day^ p. 303. III. 1, — Ex- 
positor (6th Series), vol. x, p. 280. III. 1-12. — C. Brown, 
lyiat and Triumph^ p. 107. III. 3. — Expositor (6th Series), 
vol. vi. p. 212. 

IN THE SIGHT OF QOD 
* In the sight of God.' — i Pbtbr 111. 4. 

God sees; the eyes of the Lord run to and fro 
throughout the whole earth, to show Himself mighty 
on behalf of them that trust in Him. His eyes are 
weapons. His eyes are lightnings, His smile makes 
the morning, His frown makes the night ; He is 
a great Goa above all gods ; He stands where other 
gods cannot climb. 

Peter says in this text, Let it be in the hidden 
man of the heart ; let it be in the meek and quifet 
spirit ; let it be in one sense invisible that it may 
in another sense be more visible ; let your good 
works have a good background. Spirit sees spirit. 
Spirit cannot communicate with flesh ; they have no 
dealings one with the other in the deepest spiritual 
sense. God is a spirit ; therefore God communicates 
with the spirit of man, which is akin to His own. 
How He does this Me has never condescended to 
explain ; but that communication is made to us from 
the spiritual world is certain ; otherwise many ideas, 
suggestions, impulses, and mental operations can 
never be accounted for. There are many passages 
in the Old Testament which we cannot understand 
until we have read the New Testament, and brought 
the new lamp to shed a light on the old mystery. 
And so there are many things about this human 
sight, and the Divine sight looking at it, spirit of 


man looking for Spirit of God, and Spirit of God 
trying what image it can create whereby to represent 
itself, and lighting upon the gentle-breasted dove. 
A wondrous thing that God should have had to 
look about, so to say, amongst His own creatures to 
pick up one here and one there which will most 
nearly represent some Divine idea. And so, who is 
this fail*, young, beautiful creature. His face a 
mystery ? who is He ? Represent Him to me by some 
other life. The voice says, Behold the Lamb. Lamb 
and dove; they seem to bring their own meaning 
with them ; there is not in them one drop of boa 
black blood, all so gentle as to be all but spiritual, 
and so symbolical that it must be behind each of 
them a sacrament. 

I. God is continually rebuking both our hearing 
and our seeing; He says to us in effect, You have 
sight, but must not stretch it beyond its proper 
limits ; and you can hear noise, you cannot yet hear 
music, but hearing the iiuise is a prepai'ation for 
hearing the music; you think you can hear the 
music now, but you hear no music ; the true music 
is to come ; it is a thought rather than a thing, a 
film rather than a substance ; but in so far as you 
use your faculties within due limits and in a rever- 
ential spirit you are advancing — Oh, hear it and be 
glad ! — advancing to the time of song, and music, 
and rapture, and ecstasy. 

II. In Peter's expression we find the element o* 
valuation — the valuation, it may be, of property. 
There are two valuations, the valuation whicn man 
assigns, and the valuation which God fixes. Peter 
says that a meek and a quiet spirit is in the sight of 
God of great price. In the sight of man it is ridiculed. 
Who cares for meekness ? who appreciates quietness ? 
who is there that does not regard repose as a sign of 
feebleness? whereas repose maybe the last expres- 
sion of power, quietness may oe reserved thunder. 
Moses was meek, the meekest man in all the earth, 
but who could be so angry when his spirit was turned ? 
The lamb is peaceful, docile, yet one great poet 
speaks of * the wrath of the Lamb’ ‘ In the si^ht 
of God of great price,’ Then a man may be nch 
without knowing it; he may have qualities and 
attributes of character which are . jewellery without 
price, far surpassing rubies, and diamonds, and all 
the things thou canst desire out of the silver mine 
and the gold mine. A man may be rich, and liave 
no jewel casket; and man may be very rich, and 
never have been in a jeweller’s shop ? a woman may 
be most rich, the wealthiest, sweetest mother, with- 
out having any things that are called lovely, and 
beautiful, and precious. And so a man may be a 
poor man and not know it 

III. There is another sense in which this word 'in 
the sight of God ’ is used — ‘ Whether it be right in 
the sight of God to hearken unto you more than 
unto God, judge ye’. That is the law which settles 
everything, lliere are so many people who think 
themselvjss law-abiding who are law-oreaking, but 
they do not know it, and they do not mean it ; gentle^ 
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modest people, but not deficient in pharisaic zeal, 

I want to obey the great law which includes and 
transfigures all the little laws in the degree in which 
tiiey are true and wise. — Joseph Parker, Giiy Temple 
Pulpity vol. VII. p. 218. 

RsPERBi^cBB. — III. 6. — Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. xxvii. No. 
1()33. Expositor (6tli Series), vol. vi. p. 235. III. 7. — 
Spurgeon, SemuytiSy vol. xx. No. 1192. W. H. Brookfield, 
Sermons^ p. 87. 

THE CHRISTIAN IN SOCIETY 

* Be ye all of one mind, having compassion one of another, love 
as brethren, be pitiful, be courteous.’— i Peter m. 8. 

This passage sums up the duties of a Christian to- 
wards the circle immediately around him in his daily 
life. 

I. First, ‘ be ye all of the same mind *. From the 
love of Christ follows first and most plainly Christian 
unanimity ; unanimity in its strictest sense of agiee- 
ment, or rather identity of convictions on fundamental 

C ints ; alK)ut that there can be no doubt We must 
of the same mind, or rather we must see that we 
are of the same mind, that it is impossible that any, 
even the meanest, who calls upon Christ’s name in 
any, even the most inarticulate, accents should not 
be one in heart and soul with us, should not be to us 
in very truth a brother. 

II. If we are Christ’s at all, we must recognise our 
fellow^-countrymen in Christ ; recognise them as 
countrymen wherever we find them, and in however 
miserable a plight, recognise them freely and heartily 
and honestly, and by so doing we shall come at once 
to the next step of the Apostle’s admonition, ‘have 
compassion one of another,’ feel with one another. 

To feel with our brethren — how great a thing it is ; 
great both for them and us ; great for them, for how 
the crushed and wounded soul revives before the look 
that tells it its woes are not unheeded ; how the de- 
spairing spirit clings with an agonised grasp to the 
words that tell him he is not absolutely alone in the 
world, till hope comes back, and life becomes strong 
to it once more. Such is the office of Christian love 
in each society and circle. But it can only work 
these results, if thorough, if built upon a loss of self 
in Christ. 

III. Pitifulness and courtesy are to be the accom- 

S niments of his daily life, and by means of them his 
iristian love is to shine forth to all who come in 
contact with him. (1) Pitifulness is more subtle 
than sympathy ; for sympathy is the capacity for 
entering into another’s joys or sonxiws, and feeling 
with them so as to halve the sorrow and double the 
joy ; pitifulness is that deep-seated tenderness of 
Heart and soul which draws to itself the weary and 
heavy-laden, which commands the confidence of the 
broken-hearted. (2) Courtesy is the development 
of Christian love in the smallest detail of daily life 
and conduct ; it is the perpetual recognition of our 
duties tow irds every one we meet ; it is the perpetual 
sense of the dignity of humanity, of the honour due 
to all God’s creatures, of the infinite grandeur of every 
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human soul. — Bishop Creighton, University and 
other Sermons^ p. 16. 

X PsTBX in. R. 

‘ Compassion,’ says Butler finely, ‘ is a call, a demand 
of nature, to relieve the unhappy; as hunger is a 
natural call for food.’ 

* Be courteous.*—* X Pbtkr in. 8. 

^A'c. should take pains to be polite to those whom 
we love. Politeness preserves love, is a kind of sheath 
to it. — Mark Kuiherford. 

Rbkbrrnoes.— III. 8. — F. W”. Farrar, Chridian World PuL 
pitf vol. xlv. p. 369. H. C. Beeching, Sermom to School* 
boys, p. 60. T. Binuey, King's fVeigh-Houm Chapel Sermons 
(2nd Series), p. 226. R. G. Soans, Sermons for the Yamg^ p. 

1. F. J. A. Hort, Village Sermons in Outline^ p. 146. Arch- 
bishop Maclagan, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Iviii. p. 219. 
III. 8-12. — Expositor (6th Series), voL iii. p. 349. 

THE LOVE OP LIFE 

• He that will love life.*— i Pbtbb hi. xa 

I. What is really meant by Life? There are two 
words in the New Testament which, from the necessi- 
ties of our language, are alike rendered ‘life’. One 
of these words (ySto?) signifies the principle of animal 
life, the things by which it is preserved or gladdened, ^ 
and its span. The other word (fw?J) belongs to a 
higher sphere. It is the new life given in germ at 
Baptism, which may be stunted or strengthened, as 
grace is used or abused ; and which, after the Resur- 
rection, is to be suitably clothed upon. Thus, the 
firet refers to man’s natural existence as one of the 
animal creation ; the second to man’s supernatural 
existence as a son of God. Christ was incarnate to 
impart this. ‘ The first man Adam was made a living 
soul ; the last Adam was made a quickening (life- 
creating) spirit ’ (1 Cor. xv. 46). ‘ I am come,’ said 

Christ, ‘ that they might have life.’ The Question, 
then, for Christians really is not whether life, the 
higher, future existence, is worth living ; but whether 
existence under mere animal or external conditions is 
worth living ? The latter, no doubt, is an intricate 
question, and something may be said in favour of a 
negative reply. We may be reminded of the transi- 
toiiness of human existence ; the vanity of our ex- 
pectations ; the objects of our hopes crushed in the 
iron hand of necessity ; the loss of those we love ; the 
protracted humiliation of the breaking up of the 
iiifiuihine, accompanied perhaps by some bodily tor- 
ture ; together with this, a weariness of life ; nay, 
often this last comes long before old age. One young 
spirit, who passed by the tenible gate of suicide into 
the other world, wrote : ‘ The good thin^ cortie off 
so seldom ’. Of all fonns of madness, ‘Seeing things 
exactly as they are’ seemed to Voltaire tne most 
appalling and hopelnss. Very much may, of course, 
be said in mitigation of this pessimism. ‘ life rightly 
used has happiness for each of its stages.’ The sweet- 
ness of domestic love ; the pleasures of society and 
friendship ; -the prepondemnee of health over sickness 
and pain ; the activities, the pleasing sui'prises that 
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1 PETER III 


Ver, 21. 


often come to the weariest lot ; the beauties of 
Nature which exhilarate the body, and interest the 
mind of man. *We bless Thee for our creation, 
pi-eservation, and all the blessings of this life.’ 

It On the question. Is existence, elevated into the 
higher and supernatural life, worth living ? we Chris- 
tians can have no doubt. 

(1) Present acceptance makes life worth living. 
Finished final salvation is not offered in the twinkling 
of an eye. But present acceptance is promised to all 
who come to Groa through Chiist. Tnis makes any 
existence tolerable. 'A tranquil God tranquillises 
all things, and to see His peacefulness is to be at 
peace.’ 

( 2 ) There are times of exquisite pleasure in com- 
munion with God. These compensate for the languor 
of old age and for the slow * martyrdom of life 
They support the believer under the cross : he began 
by carrying it ; it ends by carrying hiuL 

(3) There is the truest pleasure in work for God. 
The study of His Woiri is a pei*petual delight. The 
Church’s sacramental life is full of joy. The teaching 
of the young, the niini.^Jtry to the sick, the rescue of 
the fallen, the quickening and elevation of Service 
and Worehip — these have pleasures of their own 
which give animation and variety to life. But how 
about that sorrow which is inse[)arable from religion 
— the soiTow of Repentance ? A great theologian has 
said that * that kind of sorrow is its own consola- 
tion ’ ; ‘ He hath given a new kind of tears upon 
earth, which make those happy who shed them ’. 
‘ Oh, that we could understand that the mystei*y of 
grace gives blessedness with tears ! ’ 

(4) That life is worth living is proved by the view 
which Jesus took of it. ‘ My delights were with the 
son.s of men ’ (Prov. viil 31). Christ was no pessi- 
mist about human life. He saw of what man was 
capable — what holiness and victory, as well as what 
sin a3id defeat He yearned, from the cradle to the 
grave, for the Holy Week and Easter, that He might 
bear the sweetness of the burden. 

No doubt human life is tragic and pathetic ; yet 
there is a magic smile on the face of the drama, after 
all. In the midst of life’s most poignant sorrows 
riven hearts are alone with Gkxl, and white lips say, 
^Thy will be done’. For they know that after a 
while the point of view will change. The life of them 
that sleep in Jesus will stand out as a beautiful whole. 
Precious words will remain. Wherever they lie, all 
is well. ’Them that sleep in Jesus will God bring 
with Him.’ — Archbishop Alexander. 

Referknoss. — III. 10, 11. — A, S. Brooke, Christian World 
PulpUy vol. Ivi. p. 135. III. 12. — J. Keble, Sermons for 
Sundays After Trinity y pt. i. p. 166, III. 13-22. — C. Brown, 
Trial and Triimphy p. 125. III. 14, 15. — J. Keble, Sermons 
for Sunda/ys After Trimiy, pt. i; p. 176. A. Maclaren, Ex- 
positions of Holy Scripture — Peter y p. 116. III. 15. — E. J, 
Hardy, Christum World Pulpit, vol. Iv. p. 104 T. Arnold, 
Sermons, vol. ill. p. 148. J. Bunting, ibid. vol. i. p. 309. 
C. J. Ridgeway, The King and His Kingdom, pp. 174 and 185. 
111. 15, 16. — J. Stalker, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlix. 
p. 364 III. 16. — Expositor (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 368. 


III. 17. — lUd. (4th Series), vol. i. p. 142. III. 18. — W. P. 
Du Bose, Hie Gospel According to St Paul, p. 143. J. D. 
Thompson, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlviii. p. 42. R. 
Flint, Sermons and Addresses, p. 184. S. Baring-Gould, Villags 
Preaching for a Year (2nd Series), vol. i. p. 192. W. J. Brock, 
Sermons, p. 235. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xliv. No. 2573. 
R. J. Campbell, British Congregationalist, 11th July, 1907, p. 
29. Expositor (4th Series), vol. v. p. 187 ; ibid. (6th Series), 
vol. iv. p. 156. 111. 18-20.— /Wd. vol. iii. p. 269. III. 19. 

— Ibid. vol. ii. p. 287 ; ibid. (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 222. 
Basil Wllberforce, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ivii. p. 369. 
R. F. Horton, The Hidden God, p. 81. H. J. VFilmot-Biixton, 
Sunday Sermonettes for a Year, p. 84. ^III. 20, 21. — J. Keble, 
Village Sermons on the Baptismal Service, p. 56. 

A GOOD CONSCIENCE 
‘The answer of a good conscience.’— i Peter hi. ai. 

I. We have to take note of a marvellous faculty, 
instinctive in human nature, which we have learned 
to call conscience, and having called it conscience 
have often dismissed out of our minds; a faculty 
which is recognised by everyone, however they may 
explain it ; a faculty which enables us to know the 
difference between right and wrong, as the eye knows 
the difference between black and white. Evei‘y one 
of us knows that conscience exists. 

II. And the second point which we must noteus 
that conscience, although it is a gift of God to men. 
must, like all gilts, be educated and enlightened. 
There ai’e somt* who seem to think that when they 
have done a thing conscientiously the (juestion is 
over. It is not over at all. The question is. Ought 
they to have done that thing, however conscientiously ? 
Has the conscience entrusted to them by God been 
sufficiently enlightened with all the light which is 
possible for them in order to make it act as God 
would have it act? If we are to gain the first 
essential element of Christian joy, the answer of a 
good conscience, we have to use every possible niCMns 
in our power to keep our consciences enlightened. 

III. Have we got it? (1) Have you the answer of 
a good conscience with regard to your city and 
business life? (2) Or, again, there are some who 
complain that they have no joy or happiness in their 
homes. Whose fault is it ? Have you the answer 
of a good conscience, or is it your temper which is at 
the bottom of the unhappiness of your home? — 
Bishop Winnington-Ingram, Under the Dome, p. 61. 

References. — III. 21. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. iv. 
p. 13. III. 22.— J, Keble, Sermons for Ascension Day to 
Trinity Sunday, p. 1. Spurgeon, Sermons, voL xxxii. No. 
1928. III. 2‘i.— Expositor (6th Series), vol. v. p. 318. IV. 
1 . — ¥. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. i. p. 333. F. J. A. Hort, 
Village Sermons in Outline, p. 226. J, M. Neale, Sermons 
•preached in Sackville College Chapel, vol. i. p. 237. Expositor 
(4th Series), vol. v. p. 187 ; ihid. vol. viii. p. 368 ; ibid. (6th 
Series), vol. iv. p. 13. IV. 1, 2.— W. P. Du Bose, Ths 
Gospel According to St Paul, p. 143. IV. 1-3.— Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xliii. No. 2549. IV. 1-8. — A. Maclaren, Ex» 
posUions of Holy Scripturs — Peter, p. 123. IV. 1-11. — C. 
Brown, Trial and Triumph, p. 141, IV. 3. — S. A. Tipple, 
The Admiring Guest, p. 108. IV. Q.— Expositor (4th Series), 
voL ii. p. 287 ; ibid. vol. iil. p. 370. IV, 7. — C. Vince, The 
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Vnchcmging Scmowry p. 316. T. F. Crosse, Sermons (2ad 
Series), p. 226. J. Barker, Plain Sermons^ p. 62. Bishop 
Barry, A Sermon Preached at St, Paul’s Gathedral^ 17 th April, 
1834. Bishop Westoott, Village Sermons^ p. 203. Expositor 
<6th Series), vol. vL p. 63. IV. 7, 8.— J. J. Blunt, Phm 
Sermons, p. 228. IV. 8, — W. H. Hutchings, Sermon-Sketches, 
p. 1. J. Keble, Sermons for Ascension Day to Trinity Sunday^ 
p. 93. 

MANIFOLD QRACB 

* The manifold grace of God.*— i Pbtbe iv. xo. 

The whole verse reads thus, ‘Let every man that 
has received the gift even so minister the same one 
to another as good stewards of the manifold grace of 
God \ What is ‘ manifold * ? Many ? No. The 
word ‘ many ' would be misleading, though it does 
enter into the larger and truer interpretation of the 
term. Manifold in this case means variegated, many 
in colour and light and bloom and beauty. Mani- 
fold is not in this relation a question of quantity or 
quality, but of variety ; every colour a poem, all the 
colours belonging to one another and totalling up 
into one ineffable whiteness. Every man hath re- 
ceived the gift, therefore let him minister the same, 
and let one give to another, and let every man bring 
his colour to eveiy other man’s colour, and let all 
the world see how variegated in charm and hue is 
the total grace or gift of God. Every man holds 
his own colour of grace as a steward. Your coloui 
is not mine, mine is not the colour held by some 
other man, but every man hath received his gift of 
God, his shade of colour. The shades of colour do 
not look well when they are taken away from one 
another ; therefore thpy should be arranged into 
poems of brightness and bloom and fragrance; for 
God is the giver of them all. The holders of the 
variegated grace of God are only stewards. 

I. Ihis woixl ‘manifold' occurs in many places, 
and it applies to good things and to bad things alike. 
There is nothing in the descriptive word itself, it is 
only when it is related to some substantive that it 
acquires a character or indicates a special utility of 
its own. Who expected to find this expression in 
Nehemiah, the busiest of the books, the wall-building 
book, the Balbus before the time. ‘ In Thy manifold 
mercies thou forsookedst them not' (Nen. ix. 19). 
The mercy is one, the mercies are ten thousand. 
Always distinguish between the substantial central 
xiuality and its radiations or offshoots or incidental 
aistributions of forces. Mercy comes in many forms. 

II. In that most wondrous of the psalms m many 
respects, the 104th, we read in the twenty-fourth 
verse, ‘ O Lord, how manifold are Thy mercies 1 ' 
Why not say. How great is Thy mercy ! That 
should be said, that has been saia, but most of us 
are still in the lower school, and we have not quite 
got into the way of amalgamating and unifying the 
divers plurals and bribing them into one sublime 
and glowing unity. The Apostle Paul, most won- 
drous of writers and speakers, in one unconscious 
affbrt united the plurals and the singular in one 
^ rand expression, Ephesians in. 10 — that album of 
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wisdom, that temple of the uppermost and innermost 
piety. Paul there speaks of ‘the manifold wisdom 
of God'. It is another variety of the text, ‘the 
manifold grace of God ' — the grace split up into at- 
tributes, into lines, separate individuality accentuated, 
and yet all gathering themselves up into grace, wis- 
dom, love. 

III. I must recall an idea just referred to, namely, 
that the word manifold is applied not only to things 
good. Divine, beautiful, but to other things. ‘ I know 
yonr manifold transgressions and sins' (Amos. v. 12). 
Every man sins in his own way, and every man con- 
demns the sins of every other man. That is how we 
come' to have the little clay idol called Personal Re- 
spectability — that miserable imp, that worst species 
of infidelity, if exaggerated ana unduly applied and 
construed. Every man tries to make himself respect- 
able by remarking upon the want of respectability in 
the man who is sitting next him : as who should say. 
You observe how critical I am, and how different I 
am from this person, although we are seated near to 
one another and are actually in the closest bodily 
proximity ; yet how different I am from him ! But 
the other man is saying exactly the same thing ! 
That is the awkward part of the criticism. Mind 
yourself, take heed unto thyself. Pulling down an- 
other man's house does not make your own any the 
more secure. 

So then the word ‘ manifold ' may be applied not 
only to the grace of God, the wisdom of God, and 
the mercy of God, but to the transgressions and the 
sins of men and to the temptations through which 
all souls that are being educated for heaven must 
needs pass. Be ye stewards of the grace which God 
has committed to you. It is a grace of wealth, a 
gi*ace of leisure or of patience or of tenderness ; you 
are gifted with the love of mankind, you have yearn- 
ing hearts after the Lord ; you hav’e a gieat skill in 
seeing the best side of every man’s character, and 
working upon the lost from the point of hope and 
the centre of possible restoration. Oh, do not look 
at the weed, look at the flower ; do not look at the 
hardships, but look at the enjoyments. Wondrous 
is the mercy, the grace of God. — Joseph Parker, City 
Temple Pulpit, vol. ii. p. 13. 

Refebencbs. — IV, 10. — J. Parker, City Temple Pulpit, vol. 
ii. p. 13 . R. W, Church, Villcuje Sermons, p. 126. A. E. 
Tonkin, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 323. H. M. 
Butler, Harrow School Sermons (2nd Series), p. 46. Expositor 
(6th Series), vol. vii. p. 27 •'y. 

‘THE ABILITY WHICH GOD GIVETH ’ 

I Peter iv. 11. 

I. ‘Thk ability which God giveth’: a religious 
ability, a spiritual faculty, a way of looking at things 
and doing things that is not common, that traces 
itself back to the sanctuai y and the altar, and comes 
forth with some redness of blood upon it. This is a 
mystery we cannot put into words ; yet we feel it 
We feel fire, though we may not be able to under- 
stand all its composition and trace all its history. 
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* As every man hath received the That i» the 

fundamental princip]& We receive gifts; we do 
not i,nvent them, we do not create them in any sense. 
All true gifts are gifts of God ; from the Father of 
lights tliere cometh down eveiy good and every per- 
fect gift 

‘ every man hath received the gift, let him be a 
good stfeward/ What of? ‘Of thei^man'fold grace 
of God.' The word ‘ manifold ' means in that case 
many-coloured — the vermilion €ind the indigo and 
all the colours. It is a many-coloured grace. There 
is nothing monotonous in God. He never gives to 
two men the same gift. If they are openly and 
patently the same gift they are not so inwardly and 
8piritu6dly ; each has a note of its own, a comment 
of its own, a subtle expressive accent, that no other 
man can steal or successfully duplicate. 

II. Here, then, we are called into the great doctrine 
of responsibility. What is the animating thought in 
the Apostle’s mind ? One likes to get back to the 
original impulse. There is a secret within a secret. 
iTou do this or that not because of the manifold 
reasons which are on the surface ; sJl these may be 
only excuses, not reasons, not conclusions of the 
logical faculty, but something put toi-th that will do 
for the moment. What is the original impulse in 
Peter’s fervent mind ? The same impulse that was 
in Paul’s still greater intellect. He said: Do all 
these things, for ‘ the end of all things is at hand '. 
Anybody can see lieginnings — but to see the end ! 
The Apples grandly caught the spirit of their Master. 
They said, Jesus Christ will be here presently ; He is 
at hand, He is almost visible ; neglect no duty, dis- 
charge every obligation, regard life as a solemn re- 
sponsibility, and lie up I That is true; that is the 
spirit in which we ought to work. Work while it is 
called day, for the night cometh wherein no man can 
work. It is night in one aspect, it is the kingdom of 
morning in another. You shake hands with your 
friends and say, We will meet you to-moiTow. Your 
friend is not at the trysting-place. How is this? 
Here is a telegram for you. What does it say ? He 
died an hour after he parted from you. Is the tenure 
of life so brittle as tnat ? Exactly ; we are tenants 
at will ; we have no lease ; it is, so to say, a woixl- 
of-mou^ arrangement, and one of the mouths has 
nothing to say about it, which is the I»rd’s mouth. 

III. What, then, have we to do with legard to 
this doctrine, that all things are coming swiftly and 
suddenly to an end ? Wnat is the monition arising 
out of the declaration that the kingdom of God is at 
hand ? It is this, that we are to do all our work as 
if it were the only work we have to do. Death is at 
tht* door ; there is but a step between thee and death ; 
thou knowest not what a day may bring forth. That 
is the atmosphere in which we have to work. We do 
not like it, but we did not create it, and we cannot 
abolish it ; we can, so to say, utilise and sanctify it 

IV. ‘ As every man hath received the gift.^ Here 
is individual endowment. Is that a fact ? Yes, that 
is a fact. That is your opportunity and mine. I 


have been envying the endowments of a man or 
woman — poet, statesman, preacher — and the Lord 
says, Why envy? The man who has the five gifts 
did not give them to himself ; the five talents were 
given by the Lord ; now it is for you to remember 
that you — ^your own very, very self — you have a gift. 
That should make men of us. Seeing that the image 
and the superscription of that gift is God’s, how can 
we account ourselves penniless, how can we shiver as 
if we were orphaned and poor and driven out upon 
the face of the earth as mean mendicants? The 
question for each man to consider is. What is my one 
particular pft? I must burnish it, or use it, or, 
changing the figure, I must plant it, and set it in 
relation to all that spiritual chemistry which is pro- 
ceeding throughout the whole creation, and who 
knows but that from that little root there may come 
something, perhaps beautiful, perhaps nutritious, 
perhap fragrant? — Joseph Parker, City Temple 
rulpxi, vol. iv. p. 280. ' 

Rbpbrbnobs. — IV. 11. — W. M. Sinclair, Ch/rUt and our 
Times^ p. 246. T. Arnold, Sermona^ vol. ii. p. 143. J. Parker, 
OUy Temple Pulpit^ vol. iv. p. 280. IV. 12, 13. — W, J. 
Knox- Little, Ch/ristiam IVorld Pulpit^ vol. zliz. p. 232. IV. 
12-19. — C. Brown, Trial and Triumph^ p. 167. IV. 13.— J. 
Caird, Sermona^ p. 167. IV. 14. — Expoaitor (6th Series), vol. 
V. p. 382. IV. 14-16. — Ibid, vol. vi. p. 144. IV. 16. — J 
Parker, Oily Temple Pulpit, vol. vi. p. 97. J. G. Rogen^ 
Ghriatian World Pulpit, vol. liv. p. 296. J. Parker, ibid. vol. 
liii. p. 296. IV. 16-19. — W. H. Simcoz, The Ceaaation of Pro 
phecy, p. 114. 

THE FORLORN RESCUE 

* Scarcely saved.* — i Pstke iv. x8. 

The righteous are vividly conscious of the fact that 
more ^an once they escaped by a hair’s bi-eadth. 
Such are the weakness ana folly of human natuie 
that our salvation is rendered possible only in the 
infinite power and grace of God, The evolutionist 
knows that in the great struggle of nature competi- 
tive forms are so evenly balanced against each other 
that the slightest advantage deteimmes the successful 
plant or animal. Darwin's words are these: ‘A 
grain in the balance may determine which individued.s 
shall live and which snail die ; which variety or 
species shall increase in number, and which shall de- 
crease or finally become extinct ’. ‘ A grain in the 

balance.' Very astonishing is the vast part that the 
grain plays in deciding the mighty fortunes of nature. 
The presence or absence of the grain in the balance 
is equally decisive in society. That which determines 
between the successful and the unsuccessful, the rich 
and the poor, the famous and the foigotten, is often 
singularly insignificant — ^a mere particle. So the 
moral triumph of man repeatedly seems due to 
superiority in strength by just a degree. ‘Scarcely 
saved.’ 

I The special lesson we would now enforce is the 
immense importance of any gain whatever in the 
religious life. Many Christian people do not appre- 
ciate this fact, and accordingly despise the minute 
accessions of light and strength secured by dailv 
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study, vigilance, and effort. The minute gain of 
daily faithfulness is in its significance immense. 
Truth, a trifle more clearly discerned ; faith, enhanced 
as by a grain of mustard seed ; love, clinging by an 
added tendril ; and hope, the anchor of the soul, 
somewhat more surely biting the solid ground, mean 
much in the history of a soul. 

II. Let us take to heart the fact that the working 
out of our salvation is a serious thing, attended by 
infinite difficulty. We are familiar with peril in our 
natural life. There is far more tension of awareness 
in our natural life than at first appears. Yet the 
peril of the soul is certainly not less ; and the best 
are conscious that they have nothing of which to 
boast. The most thrilling rescues of fire-ladder or 
life-boat are dull metaphors of the wonderful deliver- 
ances of the soul from sin and hell. Heaven must 
have held its breath several times over the bcdl of us. 
Let us, then, take care that henceforth we put our 
whole soul into the work of its own salvation ; despis- 
ing nothing, neglecting nothing. There is no telling 
in our spiritual life with what vast consequences 
microscopic gains are fiaught, or what tragedies the 
lack of those gains may entail. The atom becomes 
a spiritual rock which guarantees our salvation ; the 
grain turns in our favour the balances of eternity. — 

W. L. Watkikson, The Ashes of Roses, p. 62. 

Rrfkrencbs. — IV. 18. — H. Wlndross, Preacher* i Magcmnt , 
vol. X. p. 658. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. liii. No. 3047. 

aOD’S FAITHFULNESS 
* Wherefore let them that suffer according to the will of God 
commit the keeping of their souls to Him in well-doing, 
as unto a faithful Creator.’— i Petbr iv. ig. 

P"ArrHFui.NE88 is the most beautiful thing which we 
have on earth. How, then, does this most touching 
characteristic appear in God? You will notice the 
special form in which St. Peter brings home his great 
conviction and appeal. In order to speak of faithful- 
ness in God, especially as a faithful Creator, he might 
have taken the uniformity of nature, or he might 
have taken the faithfulness iil history. But St. Peter 
chooses by preference another great field upon which 
may be tested the faithfulness of God. He chooses 
the land of Trouble. What a wonderful land that 
is I Just as nothing is so foolish as to underrate 
difficulties about religion, so nothing is so shallow as 
to underrate the crushing burden of the troubles 
which men and women have on earth sometimes to 
bear. 

I. I ask those who have explored the land of 
Trouble whether they cannot witness to these three 
things : (1) First, that although the fire of suffer- 
ing 18 sometimes very hot indeed — for, remember, 

He sits as a refiner and purifier of silver, and it wants 
n great deal of heat to purify silver — yet if a man 
does pray that prayer, ‘ Not my will, but Thine be 
done/ if he has prepared himself in Gethsemane, then 
he is conscious of an unseen and mysterious strength 
which is given him in the time of trouble ; he is 
conscious of a great strong hand, as it were, holding 
him ; he is conscious of some power which is temper- 
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ing the fire so that he can just bear it. (2) Is it not 
true that in the darkness of the land of Trouble 
comes also a mysterious form — Jesus Christ? (8) 
And, as in the beginning the Holy Spirit, the Spirit 
of order, brought the kosmoa — order — out of chaos, 
so now that same Holy Spirit takes His part in the 
time of trouble. 

II. But one word as to the conditions of receiving 
the faithfulness of God. St. Peter, with his wonder- 
ful touch, gives three of them. (1) Those that suffer 
mus’o suffer according to the will of God. (2) The 
suffering of others must be according to the will of 
God. (3) And, lastly, ‘ in well-doing No morbid 
retrospect, no craving after a lost Paradise — if it is 
lost — no wrapping one*s self up in selfish sorrow. No, 
the soul must fling itself forward in ‘ well-doing,* in 
good works. It must throw itself all the more for- 
ward for the sorrow of the past The soul that does 
so inherits and deserves the faithfulness of God. — 
Bishop Winninoton-Ikgeam, Under the Dome, p. 
116. 

Rbfbbenoes. — IV. 19. — Newman Sm 3 rth, Christian fForld 
Pulpit, vol. 1. p. 43. V. 1. — Spurgeon, Sermons, voL xlv. 
No. 2610. V. 2. — Expositor (5th Series), vol. 1. p. 409. V. 
3. — Ibid. (6th Series), vol. i. p. 397. 

ST. ANDREW’S DAY 

* And when the Chief Shepherd shall appear, ye shall reosiva 

a crown of glory that fadeth not away. — i Pbter v. 4. 

St. AndeeVs Day has been set apart by the author- 
ities of our Church for the considemtion of the great 
subject of Foreign Missions, and I desire to bring it 
before you in the light of the Second Advent, for to- 
moiTow, as you know, is Advent Sunday. * When 
the Chief Shepherd shall appear.* As I hear that 
message it tells me three things, 

I. There is a Chief Shepherd. — First it tells me 
that thero is a Chief Shepherd. As we think of our 
great cities and of the millions of souls living in them, 
some of them so sad, so lonely, so tempted, it should 
be everything to us to know that there is a (Jhief 
Shepherd Who knows and cares for every one of them ; 
that even those whom we cannot reach ourselves. 
He knows and tries to protect and care for. When, 
again, we think of the 800,000,000 of heathen and 
180,000,000 of Mohammedans, it is everything to 
know that this world is not left to itsell, Thero 
is a Chief Shepherd, and the claim which He makes 
is ringing unto the ends of the earth. ‘ All souls are 
Mine,* saith the Lord of Hosts, ‘ all souls are Mine *. 

II. The Chief Shepherd is Near.— And then, 
secondly, this message tells us that the Chief Shep- 
herd is near. When you read your New Testament 
in the Revised Version you will find that all those 
passages which speak of His appearing are translated 
when He is ‘ manifested,* and the old idea, founded I 
suppose on the parable of the man who went into a 
far country, that Jesus is a long way off* somewhere is 
shown by those passages to l>e entirely erroneous. He 
is in the midst of us. There is one standing in our 
midst Whom we see not but Who is close by, and 
the word ‘ manifested ’ inean< that at the Second 
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Advent the veil will be taken from our eyes at a flash 
and we shall see Him Who is in the midst of us all 
the time. It is as if we came into this Church blind- 
folded, and suddenly, in a flash, the bandage is taken 
from our eyes and we see theXhief Shepherd Who 
was there all the time. The Chief Shepherd is not 
only alive, but near. 

Closer is He than breathing. 

Nearer than hands and feet. 

HI* We shall see the Chief Shepherd. — And 
here is the third point, that the one certain thing 
about our lives, be they long or short, be they sad or 
merry, is that we shall see the Chief Shepherd. Our 
eyes shall see Him. The one certain truth is that 
the Chief Shepherd will see us and that we shall see 
Him, and the only question that will matter in life 
will be not ‘ What do I think of Jesus Christ ? * but 
‘ What does He think of me ? ’ 

IV. A Message for Workers. — I need hardly point 
out what a message that is for all who are working 
for God. If we forget that our sole task in life is to 
gather in the thousands of souls, not only here but 
throughout the whole world, we shall incur the dis- 
pleasure of the Chief Shepherd, because we only live 
to gather in souls for whom He died, and whom He 
loves. ‘All souls are Mine,’ saith the Lord of Hosts. 
Then every day, every night, with every power we 
have, before He comes again and before we see Him, 
let us seek to gather that great flock in all parts 
of the world. All through the beautiful Ordination 
service for a priest, it is his pastoral work which is 
impressed upon him again and again. 

(a) Can the Chief Shepherd rely upon you t He 
says, * Upon this rock I will build My Church ; and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against it He is 
building on you. The one hope of having a really 
missionary, loyal-hearted, honourable, God-fearing 
Church is on the laity who believe, and I want to ask 
you whether you are failing the Chief Shepherd in 
that place where He has placed you ? In that ware- 
house or office, are you a man He can depend upon, 
a man of God, the one who witne.sses, who is perfectly 
certain to be firm and will not have bad language 
used in the presence of boys or in his own presence, 
who stands up for truth and honesty in all dealings. 
Remember that Jesus Christ, the Chief Shepherd, 
Whom you have to see one day, and Who sees you 
now, looks to you as a rock man. 

(b) Are you gathering. Then again, ‘ He that is 
not with Me is against Me, and he that gathereth 
not with Me scattereth \ If that does not mean that 
a man is not a Christian who takes no part in mission- 
aiy work, I do not know what it means. Jesus Christ 
said of the world, ‘ All souls are mine ^ He says of 
you, ‘ He that is not with Me is against Me ; and he 
that gathereth not with Me scattereth *. When the 
Chief Shepherd shall appear, we shall find what He 
expected us to do. You dare not meet Him empty- 
handed. If in the spirit of pastoral work and pastoral 
service you live your life, when the Chief Snepherd 


shall appear you shall receive a crown of glory that 
fadeth not away. 

* When the Chief Shepherd shall appear.’ — i PsTia v. 4 . 

Wk know how it will be ; to shepherds He will be- 
come the Chief Shepherd, to sailors the steersman, to 
travellers the guide, to soldiew the commander ; He 
will bless the seed for the peasants, and He will sit 
at table with us, a daily invited guest, in the breaks 
ing of bread. — Adolf Dkissmann. 

Hkfkkbnobi. — V. 4. — Expositor (4th Series), vol. ix. p. 4. 
V. 6. — Christianity in Daily Conduct^ p. 45. W. H. Evans, 
i^wrt Sermons for the Seasons^ p. 101. H. Alford, Quebec Chapel 
Sermons^ voL ii. pp. 15, 30. F. D. Maurice, Sennons, vol. ii. 
p. 171 . A. Maclaren, After the Resurrection^ p. 182. V. 0. — 
Spurgeon, SermonSy vol xxix. No. 1783. J. M. Neale, 
Sermons Preached in Sachville College Chapel^ vol. i. p. 134. 
Ibid, Readings for the Aged (4th Series), p. 26. V. 0, 7.— 
T. Arnold, SermonSy vol. ii. p. 173, J. J. Blunt, Plain SermonSy 
p. 105. F. J. A. Hort, Village Sermons (2nd Series), p. 167. 

ATRA CURA 
‘ All your care.*— i Peter v. 7. 

Atba Cura — Black Care — was familiar to the light- 
hearted Roman poet. It was impossible to ride 
away from it ; wherever the traveller went, it went 
with him. 

After all thqse years of Christ the baid tymnny of 
circumstance is unloosened. Perhaps it never pressed 
80 heavily as of late. Every morning there rises the 
great army of the careworn to take up the daily toils 
with sinking heart Every day competition grows 
more savage, and success more difficult. 

I. Atra Cura — Black Care — we find it everywhere 
— even in the gatherings of Christians. How is it 
going, they ask too anxiously, with the cause of truth 
and righteousness ? Thei*c are hours when all but 
the bravest are overborne for the moment by the 
fierceness of the conflict — almost afraid to believe 
that the eternal summer draws nearer, and that the 
kingdom of God must come. When the grey clouds 
drift over the sky and the winds beat loudly and 
fiercely, there is no peace save for the soul that has 
learned to rise above the region of storms. 

II. The argument against care, so frequently 
urged by our Lord and His Apostles, is always an 
argument for faith. When Christ began His ministry 
He pointed upward fixim the love that watched over 
the falling sparrow. If God was with the tiny dying 
bird, how much surer was His keeping of the cnildren. 
And when at the last, under the shadow of the cross, 
Jesus sat reasoning with His disciples. He was still 
pleading for faith. Let not your heart he troubled 
. . . bdieve. He told them in slow, tender words 
that they were not to be afraid, for He was always 
to be with them. St Paul ar^ed downward from 
redemption to providence : Goa who roared not His 
own Son would not grudge bread. This then is the 
cure for care : a belief in the constant dumb tending 
of the Invisible. 

III. This promise of unsleeping love does not^mean 
that we are to escape the discipline of life. Rather, 
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it signifies that we are to undergo it Only the pain 
and darkness that may sometimes wrap us harshly 
round are not suffered to invade’the central peace of 
the spirit. Such as they are, we are to have help in 
bearing them. Our Lord has never promised that 
we shall keep what money we have or that we shall 
gain more. He may see us to be too deeply involved 
in the complexities of living. In His wise love He 
may take us out of circumstances which make a true 
and spiritual life impossible, and set us in the great 
currents of humanity again. Perhaps Jesus never 
meant that life should grow all of one pattern and 
stuff. But if men come to think otherwise, true 
believers will have no temptation to resist them. 
Nothing material is to have supremacy over us. 
There is a deep sense in which Christians still must 
live outside their worldly possessions, and confess 
themselves to be strangers and pilgrims on the earth. 
— W. Robertson Nicoll, Ten-minute Sermons, p. ^27. 

* Casting all your care upon Him.’ — i Peter v. 7. 

Mr. a. C. Benson remarks on this text : ‘ The 
strongest and best things in the world seem to me to 
be peace and tranquillity, and the same hidden power 
seems to be leading me thither ; and to lead me all the 
faster whenever I try not to fret, not to grieve, not 
to despair. “ Casting all your care upon Him, for He 
careth for you/’ says the Divine Word ; and the 
more that I follow intuition rather than reason, the 
nearer I seem to come to the truth.’ 

Refrrencks. — V. 7 . — Spurgeon, Sermom, vol. viii. No. 428. 
8. Gregory, How to Steer a Ship, p.-fiS. J. Keble, Sermom 
for the Sundays A fter Trinity, p. 474. B. F. Hal lock, Chris- 
tian World Pulpit, vol. Ivi. p. 175. C. O. Eldridge, 
Preacher s Magazine, vol. xvii. p. 315. P. Bourdillon, Plain 
Sermons for Family Reading, p. 197* 

I Peter v. 8. 

Ruth was half-way towards the impattent Mr. Belling- 
ham when ht‘r ola friend called her back. He longed 
to give her a warning of the danger that he thought 
she was in, and yet he did not Know how. When 
she came up, all he could think of to say was a text ; 
indeed, the language of the Bible was the language 
in which he thought whenever his ideas went beyond 
practical everyday life into expressions of emotion or 
feeling. * My dear, remember the devil goeth about 
08 a roaring lion, seeking whom he may devour ; re- 
member that, Ruth.’ The words fell on her ear, but 
gave no definite idea. The utmost they suggested 
was the remembrance of the dread she felt as a child 
when this verse came into her mind, and bow she used 
to imagine a lion’s head with glaring eyes peering out 
of the bushes, in a dark shady part of the wood, 
which, for this i*eason, she had always avoided, and 
even now could hardly think of without a shudder. 
She never imagined that the OTim warning related to 
the handsome young man v^o awaited her with a 
countenance beaming with love, and tenderly drew her 
hand within his arm. — Mrs. Gaskell’s Ruth (ch. iv.). 

. Rivbbbnobs.— *V. 8. — W. F. Shaw^ Sermon Sketches for the 
ChrMan Year, p. 88 . J. Bunting, Sermons, vd. ii. p. 47. 


C. Bosanquet, Blossoms from the King^s Garden, p. 139» S. A. 
Brooke, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 18. Expositor 
(6th Scriefl), vol. iv. p. 190, V. 8, 9. — F. D. Maurice, Ser- 
mons, vol. i. p. 299. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. vii. No. 419. 
H. M. Butler, Harrow School Sermons, p, 320, V. 9. — J. 
Keble, Sermons for Sunda/ys After Trinity, pt. i. p. 74. F. 
Bourdillon, Plam Sermons for Family Reading (2nd Series), 
p. 180. V. 10. — J. J. West, Penny Pulpit, No. 1490, p. 57. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. vi. No. 292, and vol. xxix. No. 1721. 
?'!xpositor (^ih Series), vol. i. p. 34. V. 10, 11. — J. Vaughan^ 
Fijty Sermons (9th Series), p. 326. 

^Silvanus, our faithful brother, as I account him.’— 

I Peter v. 12. 

This is Peter’s mature judgment on the character 
of his friend ; it is no hasty certificate, signed in a 
moment of good-nature. He had learned, from his 
own experience, how responsible a thing it is to per- 
mit ourselves to drift into friendships or associations 
with other people promiscuously. Hence these de- 
liberate words may serve as a text for a sermon upon 
our responsibility for the influence exerted by others 
upon us, as well as for th(i ties of friendship which we 
form, and which quicken us into an activity for better 
or for worse. 

{a) Peter knew how disastrous it was to let any 
sudden or strong influence determine one’s actions. 
For the sake of personal safety he had allowed the 
maid-servant in the hall of judgment to control or at 
least affect his actions and utterances for the mo- 
ment. For the sake of peace he had permitted the, 
Jewish Christians at Antioch to divert him from the 
path of principle. (6) On the other hand, he had 
profited oy the friendship of his brother Andrew 
(John I. 41), and by association with John and Paul, 
so that both the lapses and achievements of his life 
had been largely due to the influence of other people 
upon his character. 

His personal history had thus made him careful 
and prudent by this time about human influence. 
Any impulsive, warm-hearted nature like his is too 
apt to admit the sway of other people from time to 
time without sufficient reflection, and this receptive- 
ness may turn out fatally ^ well as happily. ‘The 
friends thou hast, and their adoption tried ’ are the 
only ones who are, like Silvaiiiis, to be held fast to the 
soul with hooks of steel. They must be judged trust- 
worthy, and that judgment cannot rest upon the 
impression of the moment. — ^T ames Moffatt. 

References. — V. 12. — A. Maclaren, ExporUions of Holff 
Scripture — Peter, p. 138 ; ibid. p. 146. Expository Semums 
on the New Testament, p. 241. Expositor (7th Series), rol. vi. 
p. 287. V, 12, IS.— Ibid. (5th Series), vol. x, p. 319. For an 
Exposition of the whole Chapter see Rev. Charles Brown’s 
Trial and Triumph, p. 172. 

ST. MARK’S DAY 
‘ Marcus, my son.’~x Peter v. 13 . 

The exact time when a I’eligious festival was instituted 
in honour of St Mark cannot now be positively de- 
termined ; it is nevertheless generally thought to 
have occurred about the ninth century, for it has been 
annually observed since then by the Greek, Latin, 
and other ('hurches with profound reverence, and 
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finally on 26th April, because then, according to 
tradition, St Mark suffered martyrdom at Alexandria 
in Egypt, where he fixed his chief residence. 

But doubt does not end here : it attaches even to 
the Evangelist himself. Three other Marks are men- 
tioned in Holy Scripture, while St. Mark changes his 
Hebrew name — John — to that by which he is now 
familiarly known in the Church. This was a common 
practice when Evangelists and Apostles were desirous 
of visiting the Gentile world on embassies of mercy; 
but it has generally added to the perplexity of decid- 
ing satisfactorily concerning some persons who have 
taxen a leading part in sacred affairs. It is so in 
this instance. There are, however, some particulars 
respecting St. Mark which leave no room for doubt. 
His mother’s name was Ma^ ; and it was at her 
house the Apostles and other Christian brethren were 
hospitably received, and to which St. Peter repaired 
after his deliverance from prison by the angel of the 
Lord (Acts xii. 6-17). 

I. St. Peter makes special and interesting allusions 
to him as Marcus in his earlier Epistle. He was 
a good man. St. Peter calls him his ‘son,’ just as St 
Paul calls Timothy his * son ’ — a phrase of Christian 
endearment which means that as St. Paul was the 
spiritual father of Timothy, so St. Peter was the 
spiritual father of Mark. 

II. That he possessed a missionary spirit is clear. 
At first he was the devoted companion of St. Paul 
and St, Barnabas in some of their long journeys to 
propagate Christianity (Acts xii. 26 ; xm. 6) ; but he 
witndrew himself in Pamphylia, because St. Paul 
contended with St Barnabas about his going farther 
with them, and he, departing from them, returned 


to Jerusalem Soon after this, he joined himself to 
St. Peter, for he loved him as Timothjr loved St Paul. 
We next read of him as being with St Peter in 
Babylon (1 Peter v. 18). Subsequently he visited 
Rome, at the express wish of St. Paul, in company 
with Timothy (2 Tim. rv. 11); but how long he re- 
mained in this famous city we cannot ascertain. 
Tradition says that he left it for Alexandria, where 
he planted a Church, and died and was buried. If 
all these things are true of him, and we can scarcely 
doubt them, then St Mark loved not only his spiritual 
father, but the souls of men, and especially Him Who 
died to save them from perishing. 

III. Finally we think of him as the writer of the 
second Gospel. This he did between the years fifty- 
six and sixty-three. As he was for a long time the 
intimate acquaintance of St. Peter, he heard from his 
lips the chief events of the life of Christ, and also the 
substance of His wonderful discourses. The unbroken 
testimony of the Fathers is — that St. Mark was the 
interpreter of St. Peter, and that he wrote under his 
eye and with his help. Another fact is equally certain 
— the right of his Gtospel among the inspired books 
has never been Questioned, nor that he was the writer 
of it. He lovea the truth as the truth was in Jesus, 
and therefore gladly penned it for the everlasting 
welfare of mankind. 

The acts and memories of such a man are fragrant 
as Eden, and wholesome in their influences, albeit 
over such a man there hangs the thick veil of mystery, 
and consequently he will never be fully known, either 
in bodily presence or saintly virtue, until he is seen 
* face to face ’ in heaven, and all mjrsteries are cleared 
away for ever. 
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Rmferenobs. — I, 1. — Spurgeon, Sermom^ voL xyI. No, 931. 

A. Maclaren^ Expositions of Holy Seripiure — Pstsr^ p. 170. 

L 1-4. — Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. x. No. 661. Expositor (6th 
Seriea), vol. x. p. 284. 1. 3. — C. O. Eld ridge, Preacher's 
Magazine^ vol. xvii. p. 316. A. Maolaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripturo — Peter, p. 178. 

STEPS TO A DIVINE GOAl. 

’Whereby are nven unto us exceeding great and predoos 

S OTPises : wat by these ye might be partakers of the 
ivine nature, having escaped the corruption that is in the 
world through lust’ — 2 Peter i. 4. 

I. Pkter reminds us of the end to be achieved by 
those m.mifold assurances to which the Divine fidelity 
is pli'dged. ^That through these ye may become 
partakers of the Divine nature.’ What a profound 
and original conception is this that God has expressly 
given to His people — promises through which they 
may reach a vital participation in His own sacred 
and glorious nature. In all human society there is 
an unhappy tendency to exclusiveness and self-ab- 
sorption. Men want to save up for themselves and 
their children the best fruit of their thought and toil, 
to establish monopolies, to fence off their privileges 
from common use. The end of human law is to 
prevent the dispersion of the benefits which certain 
groups of men have made their own ; whilst the 
end of all Divine law is to diffuse the gladness, the 
honour, and the power which once belonged to God 
alone. What a sublime contrast to our mean, grudg- 
ing exclusiveness is presented in the free, illimitame 
expansiveness of God’s self-communicating love. He 
wishes us not only to love after the pattern of His 
love, to set before ourselves the same objects and 
the same pursuits, to yearn with affections like His 
own, to share in the glory of His mighty acts ; but 
to possess an interblended life, to feel His vitality 
uniting itself to our central consciousness, to be 
organic channels which hold the movements of His 
nature just as in the tissues and vessels of the child 
the royal life of the house to which he belongs is 
surging. 

II. The Apostle specifies a condition which lies 
upon the threshold of this great ascent. * Having 
escaped the corruption which is in the world through 
lust’ Participation in a Divine life and attachment 
to an evil world cannot be coincident, and ihe one 
state necessarily excludes the other. Escape from 
the corruption that is in the world through lust is 
the bigger half of the problem which confronts us 
in our upward progr^ God cannot unveil to us 
the glory of His loving Fatherhood, nor can we 
prove the high dignity of our sonship, in the base 
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and unworthy associations which sometimes detain 
us. We are not sin-proof angels, and we may allow 
ourselves to be so saturated in the tempers and tradi- 
tions of the world, that our most sacred capabilities 
will be profaned, and the foregleams of Divine great- 
ness in us eclipsed. 

in. St. Peter reminds us of the part played by 
these inspired promises in uplifting human character 
and destiny. The promises are described as ‘ great 
and precious,’ because they contemplate ends of start- 
ling vastness, and bring men, through the faith of 
which they are the warrant, to priceless honour and 
blessedness. They are piecious as the blood in which 
the redemptive covenant is founded, precious as the 
priceless faith they create in meek and contrite 
hearts. 

’ Great and precious promises .’ — 2 Pbtbr i. 4 . 

When Isaac Watts was dying, and almost worn out 
by his infirmities, * he observed, in converaation with 
a friend, that he remembered an aged minister used 
to say that the most learned and knowing Christians, 
when they come to die, have only the same plain 
promises of the Gospel for their support as the com- 
mon and the unlearned ; “ and so,’* he said, ‘‘ I find 
it. It is the plain promises, that do not require 
much labour and pains to understand them, for I 
can do nothing now but look unto my Bible for some 
promise to support me, and live upon that.” He 
discoursed much of his dependence i^n the atoning 
sacrifice of Christ : and his trust in Grod, through the 
Mediator, remained unshaken to the last. “ I should 
be glad,” he said, “to read more, yet not in order to 
be confirmed more in the truth of the Christian re- 
ligion or in the truth of its promises ; for I believe 
them enough to venture an eternity on them.” ’ 

‘There are given unto us exceeding great and precioue 
promises.’ — 2 Peter i. 4. 

This text is closely associated with the spiritual 
history of John Wesley. For S6th May, 1788, he 
opened his Greek Testament at these words. His 
later ^ note shows how he interpreted them: * Being 
renewed in the image of God, and having communion 
with Him, so as to dwell in God and God in you *. 
In the afternoon of the same day he heard the anthem 
at St Paul’s Cathedral, ‘ Out of the deep have I called 
unto Thee, O Lord ’. 

Rbfbbbhobs. — 1. 4.— Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. xvi. No. 
931. R. F. Horton, The Examiner^ 6 th July, 1906, p. 649. 
D. L. Ritchie, Christian JForld Puipit^ vol. Izxviii. p. 244. 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 486; Md, vol. iv. p. 119. 
A. Maclaren, Expositions of Hol^ 8or%pturs----PsUr, p. 189. 
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FAITH AND VIRTUE 

* Add to your faith virtue.*— a Pbtbr i. 5, 

This familiar verse has been altered considerably in 
the Revised Version, where it is given in the form : 
“ In your faith supply virtue, and in your virtue 
knowledge, and in your knowledge temperance,^ and 
so on. Some one has said that this rendering proved 
how little the Revisers knew of English prose ; but 
however that may be, at all events their translation 
does give us a clue to the writer’s real meaning. The 
older form has the preposition *to* throughout — 
‘add to your faith virtue,’ and the rest; so that 
virtue, knowledge, and tenrperance, were made to 
appear as separate, detached things, each of which 
could be tied or stuck on to the others. ‘ In your 
faith supply virtue’ means something different. It 
means that faith is the root from which virtue grows 
up. These gi-aces, in short, are not i‘eady-made 
articles, which we can appropriate and use mechani- 
cally, like the dressed and polished blocks of stone 
one sees in a builder’s yard. Instead, they are as 
closely related as the members of a live body. They 
flourish together, and they decay together ; so near 
is the affinity and sympathy between them. A man 
who lacked any one of them entirely could have no 
real share in any other ; just as a chain, one link of 
which is broken, will bear no weight whatever, be the 
other links ever so strong. He who has no patience, 
or no tem|jerance, or no brotherly love is not merely 
an imperfect Christian ; he is not a Christian at all. 

So that it would be a good deal more true — though 
of course every metaphor breaks down somewhere — 
to say that the reciprocal connections of these graces 
are like those between the paii;s of a living tree. 
The twig sprouts from the branch, the branch 
runs down into the tiTink, and the trunk stands 
broad-based upon the i^oots. In the same way, these 
verses give us the family tree of the Christian graces. 
Very likely the writer had no thought of the time- 
order in which they appear ; timb has comparatively 
little to do with such matters. He sets them before 
U8 rather in the order of their natural relationship. 
Each acts upon all, and all commence simultaneously. 
Brotherly kindness is near the foot of the list, and 
temperance is near the top ; yet they were bom the 
same hour. 

I. Note, first, that faith is the root from which 
the graces spring. By faith, I need hardly remind 
you, the writer means faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
The trustful apprehension of God’s unspeakable gift, 
of the mercy which rose over the world like a brig-ht 
dawn when the Redeemer came — that is what he in- 
tends by the word. This is worth mentioning ; for 
it is not uncommon to speak of faith abstractly, as no 
more than a hopeful, positive, serious way of regard- 
ing life. But when tne New Testament writers say 
‘ faith, ^ they mean quite definitely, faith in contact 
with its proper object, Christ, and becoming only 
through that contact a strong triumphant thing. 
Now and then religion is talked of as though it were 
but the reaching out of an empty hand gropingly and 


tentatively into vacancy, like some timid insect wav- 
ing helpless feelers in the air. That is not our situa- 
tion. True, there was a time, a time of long grief 
and pain consumed in experiment and exploration ; 
but it was closed at last ; closed, too, not half so 
much by man’s finding God as by God’s finding and 
redeeming man. In Jesus the Father hais come 
amongst us, near enough to be touched, near enough 
to be grasped ; and that touch, that grasp, is faith. 

If there is no faith towards the Lord Jesus Christy 
no consent of the will, no outgoing of the heart, no 
yielding of the whole nature, then the great result 
cannot follow. It is useless to look up to, and covet, 
this beautiful cluster of graces if we are unwilling to 
fulfil the conditions and to commence at the com- 
mencement. Christ’s gifts are ours only as we take 
Chi'ist Himself. 

II. Note that faith is essentially prospective. The 
Greek word translated ‘supply’ is a very full and 
suggestive one. It is a word with a history. It 
takes us back to the days in old Athens when it wa® 
reckoned a high honour by a citizen to be asked to 
defray the expenses of a public ceremony. Translate 
that idea into the language of religion, and bring it 
down to date, and it means, does it not, that God 
is willing to launch us into the Divine life, and to 
sustain us in it, but we must help to meet the cost ? 
For of course the Christian life cannot be lived 
without expenditure ; expenditure of a moral and 
spiritual kind, which goes on all the time. Are you 
willing to take a share in that ? God gives us Christ, 
and fiul the grace enclosed in tliat dear name ; He 
gives us the cross ; He gives the open grave of 
Easter morning ; will you undertake to supply virtue, 
knowledge, patience? Surely religion is to cost us 
something. Not simply in money, real as its claim 
on money is ; but in effort, in prayer, in vigilance, in 
renunciation. These stand for the expenses of the 
Christian discipleship, and every follower of the Son 
of God must meet them. True, in order to afford 
them we may have to pinch ourselves somewhere 
else. Far too often religion is thought of as a realm 
in which the rules of common sense may be flouted 
with impunity ; but here also people who try find 
that impossible. If we waste our love and enthusiasm 
on lower things, how little is there left for God and 
Christ 1 

III. Note, lastly, what we are hidden to supply — 
virtue. Plainly the word ‘virtue’ cannot D^r in 
this passage its widest and most general meaning. 
That is to say, it cannot stand for the whole clasa^ 
the entire round, of moral and spiritual excellences. 
Otherwise, if its scope were really so wide as this, 
it would be supei^fluous to say furfher on, ‘ to your 
knowledge add temperance, and to your temperance, 
patience” ; for these qualities would have been 
already implied. When we look at the word more 
closely, therefore, and recollect that ^ virtue ’ in its 
antique sense denoted something vigorous, manly, 
sttong, we may bring it to a point by naming it ' 
mor^ icowrage. To your faith add moral courage 
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— that is the real message of our text. — H. R. 
Macktntosh, Life on Ood'a Plan, p. 228. 

2 PbTHR I. 5 f* 

The progress of which St. Peter speaks is a de- 
velopment from within. It is not the impartation 
to a certain quality of a thing not originally there ; 
it is the unfolding from it of a thing which is latentljr 
there. It is the bringing out into bloom that life 
of the flower which sleeps already in the bud; the 
expansion into meridian glory of the sunshine 
slumbering in the dawn. It is an exhortation to 
expand the life of the germ, to remember what 
possibilities are folded within the germ. This faith, 
in itself so small a thing, is deelar^ to be the seed 
of all other things. — George Mathkson, Landmarks 
of Christian Morality, pp. 147, 148. 

Rkfeuenceh. — I. 6. — E. White, Christum World Pulpit, 
vol. xlvi. p. 323. H. R. Heywood, Sermoru and Addresses, 
p. 184. Basil Wilberforce, Sanctijiaition by the Truth, pp. 
129, 138. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — 
Peter, p. 198. I. 6, 6. — J. Keble, Sermons for Sundays After 
Trinity, pt. i. p. 1. I. 6-7. — J. Iverach, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 91. 1. 6. — A. B. O. Wilberforce, 

Chi'vttiayi World Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 218. Basil W’ilber- 
force, Sanctification by the Truth, pp. 160, 160, 170. I. 6, 
7. J. Koble, Sermons for Sundays After Trinity, pt. i. p. 10. 
I, 7. — Basil Wilberforce, Sanctification by the Truth, p. I'lO. 

THE MAN WHO CANNOT SEE FAR ENOUGH 

* He that lacketh these things is blind, and cannot see afar 

off .’ — 2 Pbtkr I. g. 

^ The Short-sighted Man' is our subject, and the 
Apostle brings him before us rather strikingly. The 
word oculists use for physical short-sightedness is 
‘ Myopia It is a term which signifies the flatten- 
ing of the lens of the eye in such a way that the 
vision of the distant is blurred and dim. Now this 
is exactly the Greek word the Apostle uses here when 
he says of this man, ‘ He cannot see afar ofF\ In a 
word, he is suffering from .spiritual Myopia. Though 
keen enough in descrying things that are near, he is 
spiritually incapable of appreciating things that are 
far away. 

As in the case of the long-sighted man, so here 
this defect of vision may assume two forms. It may 
have regard to the past or the future. It may be a 
blindness in the vision of memory or in the vision of 
anticipation. A man may be blind by forgetfulness 
or heedlessness. 

I. It is the first of these the writer of this Epistle 
has specially in his mind. *He that lacketh these 
things,’ he says, speaking of the graces of a holy life, 
*' is blind,’ inasmuch as * he hath forgotten that he was 
purged from his old sins *. 

It was so with the man of our text There was a 
time in his life when his heart throbbed with a great 
emotibn, when Christ was a reality in hjs soul, when 
he look^ in vision to the cross, and felt as he did so 
that the guilt of his sins was rolled away, that he was 

* purged from his old sins ’. Christ crucified has died 
out of his life. Faith in the evangelic Gospel has be- 


come faint and far aVay. Love to the Saviour has 

f ;rown cold. He has ‘forgotten that' he was cleansed 
roin his old sins *. He has become dim, short-sighted 
in his vision of a great past. 

What is the cure for spiritual 8hort-8ightednes.s ? 
Is it not just the uplifting of the eyes ? The ‘ man 
with the muck-rake ' would never have grovelled in 
the dirt had his eye caught sight of the golden crown 
above hio head. ‘I will lift mine eyes unto the hills 
from whence cometh mine aid.* The great hills of 
God with their distant horizons and elevations — 
these are what arc needed to give coolness and healing 
to the eyes contracted with the things of earth. 

II. But while our text has a message for those who 
cannot see afar into their past, it has one no less 
insistent for those who cannot look out into the dim 
distances of the future. 

God has not left us without a rough sketch-plan 
of our futui’e. ‘ I will show thee the path of life,’ 
He says to the obedient soul ; and though there may 
be many surprises in that path, its general direction 
is governed by great spiritual laws that never change. 

I remember a man once telling me of a terrible 
time of physical distress in his life. Business worries 
and overwork robbed him of all his nervous resilience. 
Sleep foi-sook him. Madness stared him in the face. 
He left his business, and went from place to place in 
the weary search for health. But during all that 
time one resolve kept firm in his heart. He would 
never use narcotics of any kind to procure forgetful- 
ness of his misery or the rest that nature denied. He 
was advised to do it again and again, even by skilled 
advisei-8. But to all he said, ‘ No ! I foresee what the 
end of that will be. I shall become a slave to some 
terrible habit, and die a coward’s death. Let me die, 
if die I must, fighting.’ So he fought and won. 
Who is ever beaten when he fights so ? I never knew 
one. He came back a stronger meui both in body 
and mind and soul. 

Far-sightedness has also another value. It may 
be an inspiration in discouragement as well as 
a deterrent in danger. It may spur on the runner as 
well as caution the foolharay. As in the Greek 
games the laurel lifted high encouraged the racer, so 
in life's conflict the vision of the distant prize urges 
on the competitor and revives his ardour. — W. Mac- 
intosh Mackay, Bible Types of Modem Men, p. 168. 

RELIGIOUS NEAR-SIGHTEDNESS 

* He that lacketh these thinn is blind, and cannot see afar 
off, and hath forgotten that he was purged from his old 
sink’ — 2 Pktbr i. g. 

To know what these deficiencies that maim a man's 
religious life are, we must turn back to the category 
of qualities needing cultivation that Peter gives us. 
* To faith add virtue.’ Virtue, or inward strength, con- 
nects itself with the will, for it is through the will it 
works. ‘ To virtue knowledw.’ It is through all the 
channels of the intellectual life that knowledge is 
received and treasured. ‘ And to knowledge tem- 
perance.’ Temperance is concerned with the govern, 
ment of the passions ; ajad Gk>d, in cleansing a man 
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from his past pollutions, seeks the subjection of well- 
ruled passions to His service. ‘To temperance 
atience.* Patience connects itself with the sensi- 
ilities, through which we are made to suffer. In 
cleansing a man, God seeks the after-harmony of 
all his sensibilities with the. Divine will. ‘ And to 
patience godliness.’ In separating a man from evil, 
God seeks for the response of all the religious faculties 
to His operations. ‘ And to godliness brotherly 
kindness and charity.’ These qualities link them- 
selves with the sphere of the affectiona The Apostle 
describes the lack of these things, first, under the 
metaphor of a grave defect in one of the leading 
physical senses ; and, secondly, under the figure of a 
lapse in the working of the intellectual powers. 

I. He who is wanting in one or all of these high 
qualities lacks the primaiy organ of perfect spiritual 
perception. ‘ He is blind.’ How many of us have 
inadequate views of what salvation means I Some 
people see nothing in salvation but deliverance from 
wrath and tempest and everlasting fire. A miserably 
defective view that is 1 God does not save us to put 
us on to some secure level of moral mediocrity and to 
leave us here, but to bring us into fellowship with 
Himself. ‘ He that lacketh those things is blind.’ 
And now Peter softens the expression and substitutes 
a somewhat milder term. At best the blindness is 
half-blindness. ‘ He cannot see afar off.* He dis- 
cerns the near, but is quite at fault when he comes to 
deal with the distant 

II. Again, St. Peter describes the lack of these 
higher Christian excellences under the figure of an 
intellectual lapse. ‘ Having forgotten the cleansing 
from his old sin.’ The worth of a conversion may be 
lost through imperfect recollection. The veir bases 
of all high and holy relationship to God, and of all 
noble, spiritual possibilities, are lost when a man 
forgebi that he was purged from his old sin, and 
illustrates the foigetfulness in the neglect of these 
high excellences of character. 

HI. These words imply that the memory of past 
grace will be a living and effectual inspiration to us 
at each successive step of our perfecting. An un- 
broken and ever grateful remembrance of the love 
God showed to us when He first saved us will inspire 
us to meet the loftiest demands of our Christian life 
and obligatioa All Mmperfection has its root in 
ingratitude and indifference to post grace. 

EMANCIPATION PROM THE PAST 

2 Pbtbr I. 9. 

Let us at once recognise the inevitable struggle by 
which emancipation from the past is achiev^, and 
yet insist on the glorious possibility of complete 
redemption. 

I. The condemnation of the past must be dealt 
with. The solemn truth that ‘ God requireth that 
which is past’ is registered in our conscience, and 
urged by it The thoughtless i*egard forgiveness as 
the simplest, easiest, and least costly of acts; and 
old sins are dropped into oblivion indifferently with 


old almanaca Yet, awakening to the truth of 
things, we are at once acutely conscious of the ex- 
treme seriousness of the pride, self-will, and wickedness 
which poisoned the years that have gone. For the 
fii-st time sin becomes a reality. Conscience knows 
nothing of the facility of absolution. Science finds 
no place for clemen^. Gk)vemment does not find it 
easy to for^ve. When we come to think deeply and 
truly, to ^ive conscience a chance, to reason out our 
action as m the sight of God, we know that nothing 
short of a miracle can purge our guilt, and set us 
fi*ee from the dead, unrighteous past clamouring for 
our blood. That miracle has been wrought in Christ 
The whole of I'evelation testifies that God did not 
find it easy to forgive. The elaborate system of 
temple worship and sacrifice depicted in the Old 
Testament symbolised the majesty of moral law and 
the immense difficulty of showing raeicy to the 
sinner. And this is the tremendous problem which 
the New Testament sets itself to solve. Leave the 
old life and the old sins in the depths of God*» love, 
Christ’s merit, the Holy Spirit’s grace. ITien oui*8 is 
the peace that passeth undemtanding, and we shall 
not be confounded. 

II. The energy of indwelling evil is a portentous 
difficulty to be mastered. No sooner do we seriously 
challenge the evil of our nature than it acquires a 
vitality and force which surprise and confound us. 
Once more we come to a miracle of grace. The 
schism, strife, and sorrow of human nature art* healed 
in the truth and love of Christ Jesus. ’The spirit of 
life in C'hrist Jesus makes us free from the law of sin 
and death. — W. L. Watkikson, The Supreme Con- 
quest, p. 86. 

SPIRITUAL SHORT-SIGHTEDNESS 

* Seeing only what is near.’— 2 Pbtbr i. 9. 

Thkse people of whom the Apostle speaks were in a 
woixl ahort-sighted people. They had accepted the 
Gospel when it was first preached, but they had 
never taken religion seriously. They had not given 
diligence to add virtue to faith, knowledge to virtue, 
and temperance to knowledge, and patience to tem- 
perance, and godliness to patience, and love to godli- 
ness. There had been no serious striving after 
sanctification. They had made no attempt to pluck 
up and root out and cast forth the pleasant vices of 
the flesh to y^hich they had once been addicted. 
They had never mode an effort at the daily self- 
denial, and the daily bearing of the cross, and the 
daily purification. 

I. First, let me speak of short-aightedneas and 
sin. Sin brings witn it an immediate gratification. 
The Bible recognises this quite frankly. It speaks 
of the pleasv/res of sin. Sin at the moment means 
delight ; ultimately it means death. At the moment 
it promises pleasure ; in the long run it means the 
worm that dieth not, and the fire that is not quenched. 
And men sin because they blind themselves to all 
that seems far off and remote, to the r^ret, and re» 
morse, and shame, and hell that sin entails ; and have 
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ejeA onl^or what is nearest — the immediate gratifica- 
tion. ^e covetous man sees his growing lieap of 
mid, and not his lean and shrivelled soul. The 
drunkard sees satisfaction for his appetite, and not 
the drunkard's grave. The profligate sees gratifica- 
tion for his burning lust, and not the profligates 
hell. Short-sightedness is the mother of sin. Men 
sin because they only see what is near. 

II. Secondly, let me speak of ahort-sightedneas and 
worldlinesa. Really worldlineaa is only one form 
of sin, and on the principle that the greater includes 
the less, all that I have said about ain applies also 
to worldliness. 

The reason for the prevalent and well-nigh uni- 
versal sin of worldlineaa is apiritual ahort-aighted- 
neaa. The prizes that earth offers are palpable, 
tangible, immediate. They engross men's attention, 
thej^ absorb their thought, they fill the horizon of 
their desire. Heaven and the smile of Christ, and 
the well-done of God, seem remote, far off, uncertain. 
Money, pleasure, fame, banish them from the mind, 
and to the acquisition of these things men devote 
themselves, seeing only ‘ what is near . 

Our safety lies in the long look. Let no one per- 
suade you that the thought of heaven is the mark of 
the dreamy and unpractical man. Charles Kingsley 
was one of the most strenuous and practical of n^en, 
but heaven was never absent from his thought Dr. 
Dale was the last man in the world against whom a 
charge of sentimentality could be brought, but how 
large a place heaven occupied in his thinking nmy he 
gathered by the space allotted to hymns about the 
better country in the book which he compiled. The 
thought of heaven is no dreamy unpractical thing ; 
it is the means by which we are to emancipate our- 
selves from slavery to the transient and the perishing. 

IIL Thiitlly, let me say a word about ahort-aighted- 
neaa and deapair. We sometimes fall into despon- 
dency and something like despair in our Christian 
seiwice. There come times to us all when we feel 
like Eli jah when under the juniper tree, and we say 
like him, ‘ I .ord, let me die, for I have laboured for 
nought, and in vain What is the cause and origin 
of our despondency ? Short-sightedness. We have 
only looked at the things which are near. 

And the remedy for that hopelessness and despair 
is the long look. ‘Lift up your eyes on high,* says 
the old Book. We despair when we see only the 
things that are near — the sin, the vice, the indiffer- 
ence and callousness of men ; but we gain courage 
and hope when we see God.— J. D. Jones, Elima of 
Life^ p. 184. 

PORaBTTINQ THE CLBANSINQ 

2 Petbr I. 9. 

‘He that lacketh these things.’ What things? 
The radiant treasures are named in a previous verse : 
faith, virtue, knowledge, temperance, patience, godli- 
ness, love of the brethren, love. Let us grasp the 
order of the Apostle’s thought. ‘ Having forgotten 
the qleansing.’ That is not the ultimate consequence ; 


it is the primary cause. The ‘ lack ' and the ‘ blind- 
ness ’ do not create the forgetfulness, they are created 
by it. 

I. ‘Having forgotten.’ Forgotten what? ‘The 
cleansing.' In the New Testament there is a recog- 
nised gradation in the importance of duties. Some 
of the commandments are described as ‘least’ and 
others as ‘greatest '. There is a similar gradation in 
the importance of truths. ‘ I deliver^ unto you 
first of all' the truths concerning the ‘cleansing’; 

' fij*st of all,’ as of primary and unspeakable import. 
‘Christ died for our sins'; ‘first of all,' as radical 
and alphabetic, in which everything which seeks to 
be positive and enduring must take its root. ‘He 
was delivered for our offences, and was raised again 
for our justification.' You know the exalted emin- 
ence which these truths occupied in the teachings of 
the Apostle Paul. ‘First of all,’ proclaimed the 
Apostle Paul, ‘ Christ died for our sms.' ‘ First of 
all,' repeats the A|>ostle Peter, ‘Christ hath once 
suffered for sins, the just for the unjust, that He 
might bring us to God.' ‘First of all,' cries the- 
Apostle John, ‘the blood of Jesus Christ His son 
cleanseth us from all sin.' Now, what did they 
claim for the work ? They claimed that the truth 
was a Gospel of power ^ ‘the power of God unto 
salvation '. Let the primary truths have the primary 
place ; let them be princes in the conscious life ; and 
the princes of consciousness will appear as principles 
in conduct, filling life with moral passion ana enthusi- 
asm, and converting a reluctant drudgery into an 
exultant freedom. 

II. But, now, obliterate the energising truth. 
What then? The practical will become the im- 
practicable. You cannot expunge the theology and 
retain the morality. Dethrone the cleansing, and 
you chill the passion for perfectness ; exalt the 
cleansing, and moral enthusiasm becomes abounding. 
We have abundant confirmation of the sequence in 
the history of the Christian centuries. 

III. What is the ultimate issue? ‘Blindness.' 
What we cease to crave for we cease to see. When 
moral passion cools, moral ideals fade, or we see ‘only 
what is near'. Life having lost its background, 
loses its foreground. 'Fhat is the order and succes- 
sion of this appalling degeneracy — forgetfulness of 
grace, moml laxity, lost ideal. Turn the matter 
round. If we are to see clearly, if we are to behold 
the heavenly, to appreciate it, to be responsive to the 
allurements of the ideal and the eternal, our moral 
life must have passionate enthusiasm, and for a 
passionate enthusiasm the consciousness needs to be 
possessed by the great energising truths of the 
cleansing. — J. H. Jowett, Apoatohc Optimiam, p. 
847. 

Rbpbrbngeh. — I. 1-9. — J. D. Jones, Elvma af Lifa^ p. 124. 
Expontor (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 66. 

2 Pbtbr I. zo. 

I believe that we are all called and elected to eternal 
life, but that we may frustrate the counsel of God, 
and that therefore we are exhorted to make our calling 
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Vv. 10, 11. 


2 PETER 1 


Vv. 16-21. 


and election sure, not to make ourselves sure that we 
are called and elected, but to make our undoubted 
calling and election film, solid, as iEschines said 
of the democracy. The democracy existed, but it 
might be made sure, or it might be sapped by the 
factious oligarchy. — T. Ebskii^e, Letters, p. 896. 

Rbfbebncbs. — 1 . 10 . — H. W. VVebb-Peploe, The Record, 
vol. xxviL p. 707. Bishop Welldon, The Oot^l in a QreaJt Giiy, 
p. 141. 

HOLY DILIGENCE AND HOLY AMBITION 

‘ Wherefore the rather, brethren, give diligence to make your 
calling and election sure : for if ye do these things ye shall 
never fall : For so an entrance shall be ministered unto you 
abundantly into the everlasting kingdom of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ ’ — 2 Petkr i. 10 , ii. 

What do Peter’s woi*ds : * Make your calling and 
election sure’ mean? Was he suspicious of the 
people to whom he was writing ? Had he any doubt 
about their election and their calling? Both his 
Epistles were written to precisely the same people, 
for in his second Epistle he says: ‘This second 
Epistle, beloved, I now write unto you’. He was 
writing ‘ to the strangers scattered throughout Pontus, 
Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia and Bithynia, elect accord- 
ing to the foreknowledge of God,’ so that he had no 
doubt about their election, and he did not seem to 
have any doubt about their calling, for he said, ‘ye 
are a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, a holy 
nation, a peculiar people : that ye should show forth 
the praises of Him Who hath called you’. He was 
writing to men and women who had received the 
effectud call of the Holy Ghost. 

I. How are we to make sui*e of our calling? By 
finding out what are the characteristics of God’s call. 
(1) God’s call is to holiness, and if we are able to say 
that we long for holiness we may be sure that we 
have received the call ot God. (2) It is also a call 
that leads to the glorifying of the Lord Jesus, and 
if in any humble measure Jesus is being glorified in 
us, then our calling has been made sure. 

II. There is holy ambition in the text. There is 
to be the abundant entrance. — A. G. Bhown, The 
Baptist, vol. LxxL p. 420. 

Rbfbbencbs. — I. 10, 11. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. iii. No. 
123. R. F. Horton, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lix. p. 297. 
C. D. Bell, The Name Above Every Name, p. 193. T. Binney, 
King's Weigh-House Chapel Sermon^, p. 138. I. \\,—Ex- 
poeitor (4tb Series), vol. i. p. 34. I. 11, 15. — A. Maclareu, 
ExposUioru of Holy Scripture — Peter, p. 206. I. 12, 17. — Ibid, 
(6th Series), vol. x. p. 285. I. 15. — H. Melvill, Permy 
f Pulpit, Nb. 1597, p. 175. Expositor (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 
270 . I. 16. — Ibid, (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 49 ; ibid, (7th 
Series), vol. v. p. 505. D. Heagle, That Blessed Hope, p. 27. 

THE THREE TABERNACLES 

* For we have not followed cunningly devised fables, when we 
made known unto you the power and coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, b t were eye-witnesses of His Majesty, when 
we were with Him in the holy mount ’*— 2 Peter x. 16 , i 8 . 

The body of Moses, about which St. Michael the 
Archangel had contended with Satan, the body 
which had been buried by God in a valley over against 
Bethpeor, no man knowing its resting-place^ appeared 


in glory. The body of Elias, which had been taken 
up in a chariot of fire and horses of fire, returned 
once more to earth. The giver of the law and the 
greatest of Prophets, came to bear' witness to Him that 
was Maker of the Law, and the inspirer of the pro- 
phets. Now was fulfilled that which was written by 
Isaiah — ‘Then the moon shall be confounded, and 
the sun ashamed, when the Lord of Hosts shall reign 
in Mount Sion and in Jerusalem, and before His 
ancients gloriously ’. 

I. And what did they talk of? ‘ They appealed 
in glory and spake of His decease.’ To talk of death 
in the height of this glory I To talk of a shameful 
death, a death of agony, amidst such brightness as 
the world had never before seen I Yes, but the text 
does not end so. They ‘spake of His decease which 
He should accomplish’. What a wonderful word! 
When do we speak thus ? We say that a man accom- 
plishes deliverance from death, but to accomplish 
death itself, who would thus talk? And still further, 
‘ they spake of his decease which He should accom- 
plish in Jerusalem ’. Now Jerusalem means the vision 
of peace. For it was by His death that He reconciled 
man to God. And that indeed was a glorious subject 
for a season of glory. This was a brighter and better 
vision than Moses had, when he got him to the top 
of Pisgah, and beheld all the land which God had 
promised to His people. This was a nobler prospect 
than Elijah had, when the chariot was bearing him 
up above the clouds and his mantle fell from off him. 

II. St Peter would speak, ‘ It is good for us to be 
here, and let us make threei [tabernacles. No, good 
Peter. This is not what we want We want not 
thi’ee tabernacles but one mansion. We want no 
tabernacles that can be taken down and removed ; we 
want a house not made with hands, that can never 
be shaken. And we only want one. There is but one 
hiding-place from the wind, one covert from the 
tempest, oneaik. Our Lord Jesus Christ is all this ; 
and He is one. — J. M. Neale, Sermons in Sackville 
College Chapel, voL iv. p. 86. 

THE GOSPEL OP CERTAINTY 
< For we have not followed cunningly devised fables, when we 
made known unto you the power and coming of our Lord 
Tesus Christ, but were eye-witnesses of His Majesty. For 
He received from God the Father honour and glory, when 
there came such a voice to Him from the excellent glory, 
This is My Beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased. And 
this voice which came from heaven we heard, when we 
were with Him in the holy mount. We have also a more 
sure word of prophecy ; whereunto ye do well that ye take 
heed, as unto a light that shineth in a dark place, until the 
day dawn, and the day-star arise in your hearts : knowing 
this first, that no prophecy of the Scripture is of any pri- 
vate inte^retation. For the prophecy came not in old time 
by the will of man ; but holy men of God spake as th^ 
were moved by the Holy Ghost .’— 2 Peter i. 16 - 21 . 

In our text Peter sets forth the lines of evidence in 
favour of Christianity. They are three : Oral Testi- 
mony, Scripture, and Personal Experience. ‘ A three- 
fold cord is not quickly broken.’ 

I. As to Oral Testimony. He says : ‘ We have not 
followed cunningly devised fables, when we made 
known unto you the power and coming of our Lord 
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Vv. 16-21. 


2 PETER I 


Ver. 20. 


Jesus Christ : but were eye-witneasea ofHia MajeMy* 
(1) Such evidence has valid weight. We are all the 
while accepting it Ninety-nine per cent of our 
knowledge comes by hearsay. We receive the testi- 
mony of ej^e- witnesses unless there is a special reason 
for rejecting it (2) Such evidence, m favour of 
Christianity, has a vast cumulative value for us. There 
are some hundreds of millions of people living to-day 
who are prepared to testify aa to their personal ex- 
perience m the saving power of the Gospel. It is 
submitted that so great a body of testimony is of 
overwhelming weight. The only question is as to the 
character of the witnesses. Can their credibility be 
impeached ? Peter and his fellow-apostles were men 
of humble origin but unquestioned honesty, who had 
everything to lose and nothing to gain by their cham- 
ionship of the crucified Nazarene ; and with their 
lood they sealed their devotion to Him. And what 
shall be said of those who constitute the Universal 
Church of to-day ? Let a thousand be taken at ran- 
dom from any fellowship of believers, and a thousand 
from without; and let a just compai*ison be made Be- 
tween them. We will abide the issue. It was by 
such comparison that AJexander Pope, himself an un- 
believer, was moved to make this historical definition : 
‘ A Christian is the highest style of man \ 

II. The next line of evidence is Scripture ; of, which 
Peter says : ‘ We have also a more sure word of pro- 
phecyt whcreunto ve do well that ye take heed, as 
unto a light that shineth in a dark place *. It is ob- 
vious that there must be somewhere a final criterion 
of truth. It cannot be supposed that the Heavenly 
Father would set His children adrift without a chart 
for their direction. This is the ground and rationale 
of the Scrip tui'es. They were intended to be our ulti- 
mate and infallible rule of faith. And they are so 
received, despite all controversy, by the Universal 
Church. (1) The Apostle justifies his confidence in 
the Scriptures by adding that they ‘ come not by the 
will of man ; but holy men spoke as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost (2) Still further, the Apostle 
says that the Scriptures so written are not ‘ of any 
private interpretation The word rendered ‘ private * 
IS literally * one’s own This means that no man is 
his own interpreter. 

HI. One more line of evidence is named by Peter : 
to wit, Personal Experience. Personal experience 
adds final confirmation to oral testimony and Scrip- 
ture. All voices, human and Divine, are ineffective 
until b^ vital appropriation we make the Gospel an 
indwelling fact The truth is put beyond all perad- 
venture when the day star arises in our hearts. One 
thing is better, ana only one — to see Him in the 
brightness of His heavenly glory. — D. J. Bubkell. 
The Ooapel of Certainty, p. 9. 

Rsfbbbnobs. — SoBpo9UoT{Mx Series), vol. vi. p. 63. 1. 17- 
20. — Bishop Gore, Ohristian World Pulpit, vol. liv, p. 88. I. 
18.— C. 8. Robinson, Simon Peter, p. 279. Expoaitor (5th 
8erie8)i vol. viii. p. 467 ; ibuL (7th Series), voL v. p. 367. 1. 19. 
— £« T. J. Marriner, Smnoni Preached at Lyme Eegie, p. 19. I. 
19-21. — ExpoeUor (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 54 ; ibid, vol. x. p. 286. 


WATER FROM THE FOUNTAIN 

* Knowing this first^ that no prophecy of the Scripture is of any 
private interpretation .’ — 2 Pbtbr i. 20 . 

The idea of the piissage is this : it is a very difficult 
passage, but this is the gist and pith of it : No 
prophecy is a dream of the prophet ; in faet, the 
prophet has little or nothing to do with it ; he is a 
mere instrument through which the revelation comes, 
and when he is out of his prophetic mood, he is con- 
scious that great presences have passed before his 
vision, that great questions have been stated, and 
great visions have been seen. He is a mere instru- 
ment. The organ is not the music ; it is but the 
instrument through which the music is expressed. 

I. Now see what flows from this interpretation of 
the text. First of all, the prophecy is not human 
literature. It Is something more, it is a quantity 
beyond. It leads me away and away, over fields and 
pastures, through forests and vineyards, farther and 
farther, until I lose it for a moment in heaven itself. 
The Bible is an immeasurable book ; it begins,’ but 
never ends. Are you making this use of the Bible ? 
Do you say, ‘ It is literature, and being literature, it 
ought to be measured by the dictionary and the 
grammar?' What can they measure? They are 
poor instruments ; they can go but a very little way 
in the interpretations of Divine visions and revela- 
tions, Know that your vision is right when it leads 
you into self-forgetfulness, self-sacrifice, and the very 
passion of devotion. Where are our passionate men 
to-day, men all fire, all heat, all earnestness? If the 
Bible were only literature, it would be, of course, 
measured by the lexicon and by the grammar; but it 
is not mere literature, but as I have already said, 
literature and something more, and what that some- 
thing more is the Holy Ghost must teach us. 

II. And then, secondly, this proposition that the 
Bible is not mere human .literature is proved by its 
quality. There is none like it ; I never tasted water 
like this. I know this Bible river by the quality of 
its watere, and its general content. Some people 
read out of the Bible all its meaning, and they are 
likely to blame the vision of the seei-s who read into 
it what they imagine is foreign matter. My brother 
preachers, we must get into the spirit, into the 
original poetry and thought of the Bible, before we 
can really understand it ; and when I am there, I am 
in the secret places of the tabernacles of the Most 
High, and the waters of criticism good or bad never 
rise to that mighty, wondrous level. You strive 
after the spirit, and you need have no fear, and will 
have no fear, that the Bible has had its day. Salva- 
tion is not of grammar, but of sympathy. 

I do not want to know what David said, I want to 
know what the Spirit meant by the mouth of David. 
We must not say, David did not write this Psalm, or 
David could not have written this Psalm ; David was 
dead five hundred years before that was done. I am 
not content with these things, I want to know what 
the Loi*d, the Holy Spirit, meant by these words, 
when He spake them through the mouth of the 
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Ver. 22. 


2 PETER II., Ill 


Ver. 8. 


Prophet, aud no man can help me unless he be in 
that same spirit — Joseph Pabkbe, City Temple 
Pulpit, vol. VL p. 214. 

RarMRENOBs. — 1. 21. — M. Practical Sermons on Old 

Testament Subjects, p. 1. H. D. M. Spence, Voices cmdSilenceSy 
pp. 49, 65. H. E. Ryle, Christian fVorld Pulpit^ vol. Iv. p. 
241. H. Melvill, Penny Pulpit, No. 1591, p. 123. J. R. 
Cohu, The Sermon on the Mount, p. 154. 11. 1. — Expositor 

(4th Series), vol. v. p. 188 ; ibid, (5th Series), vol, ii. p. 236 ; 
ibid, (6th Series), vol, iii. p. 106 ; ibid, vol, x. p. 56 ; ibid, 
(7th Series), vol. v, p. 171. A, Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture — Peter, p. 215. II. 4. — G. W. Allen, Christian 
IVorld Pulpit, vol. xliii. p. 70, Spurgeon, Seimons, vol. xxxi. 
No. 1820. Expositor (6th Series), vol. vi. p, 70 ; ibid, vol. x. 
p. M), II. 6,--Ibid, (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 25a II. 6.— 
Ibid. (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 380. II. 8. — Ibid. p. 290. II. 
9, — Ibid. p. 213. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xli. No. 2441. 
II. 11. — Expositor {IMh Series), vol. vi. p. 221. II. 11-13. — 
Ibid, vol. X. p. 289. II. 15, 16. — B. J. Snell, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. 11. p. 153. II. 15-18. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. 
X. p. 290, II. 17. — H. Bonner, Sermons and Lectures, p. 218. 
II. 21. — Expositor (5th Series), vol. ri. p. 91 ; ibid, vol. viii. 
p. 470. 

2 PbTBR II. 23. 

‘ I Km'ERED on this farm,* Bums wrote to Dr. Moore 
(2nd Aug. 1787), ‘with a full resolution, “Come, go 
to, I will be wise 1 ” I read farming books, I calculated 
crops, I attended markets, and in short, in spite of 
the devil and the world and the desh, I believe I 
should have been a wise man, but the first year, from 
unfortunately buying bad seed, the second from a 
late harv est, we lost half our crops. This overset all 
mv wisdom, and I returned, “like the dog to his 
vomit, and the sow that was washed, to her wallowing 
in the mire^V 

Referbnoes. — II. 22,-^ Expositor (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 
328. III. — Ibid, (5th Series), vol. ii. pp. 94, 99. III. 1. — 
Ibid, (6th Series), vol. v. p. 459. W, G. Border, Christian 
World Pulpit, voL xliii. p. 187. III. 3, 4. — R. W, Church, 
Village Sermons (2nd Series), p. 239. A. Ainger, Sermons 
Preached in the Temple Church, p. 210. 

2 PbTBR III. 4 . 

The sense of security more frequently springs from 
habit than from conviction, and foi- this reason it 
often subsists after such a change in the condition as 
might have been expected to suggest alarm. The 
lapse of time during which a given event has not 
happened is, in the logic of habit, constantly alleged 
as a reason why the event should never happen, even 
when the lapse of time is precisely the added condi- 
tion which makes the event imminent. — George 
Eliot, Silds Mamer (ch. v.). 

Refurbroks. — III, 4. — H. M. Butlor, Harrow School 
Sermons (2nd Series), p. 282. J. Martineau, Endecwours after 
the Christian Life, p. 94. 111. 6, 7. — Esapositor Series), 

voL ii. p. 288. 

THE SLOWNESS OP QOD 

* One day is with the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand 
years as one day .*— 2 Pbtbr 111 . 8 . 

L First, let us think of the sphere of nature-— of this 
wonderful universe in which God has placed us. Like 
a scroll upon its bosom this is written, that with the 


Lord a thousand years are as one day. It was 
Augustine who said this of God : God is patient 
be<^use He is eternal. He takes His time because 
all time is His. There are a thousand years within 
His day. Ai^d that is a lesson we are learning now, 
with a fulness that was undreamed of once — ^how slow 
and sure and splendidly persistent God has been in 
fashioning the world. 

II. Think again of the sphere of i-evelation. Does 
not that same mark of slowness meet us there ? The 
one thing God has never done, is to be in a hmTv to 
reveal Himself. Suppose you were to ask a child 
this question, How do you think that God will speak 
to men? Would not the answer be of sudden voices 
pealing from the silence of the sky? Well as a 
matter of fact God has spoken to men, for that is 
just what we mean by revelation : but His speaking 
has been as different from that as a strain of music 
from the din of thunder. Not suddenly, in one 
stupendous moment, has God declared the riches of 
His grace. That would have been cruelty and not 
kindness, for men would have been blinded by the 
glare. It has been here a little, there a little ; one 
syllable to-day and one to-morrow, until at Icwt these 
broken syllables blended in the Incarnate Word. 

III. TTie slowness of God, again, is often manifest 
in regard to the great matter of our duty. Not all 
in a moment, but rather step by step, does God reveal 
the pathway of our duty. Think, for example, of 
the case of Paul when be was on his missionary 
journey. First he wished to go southward to Galatia, 
and the Spfrit of God forbade him to go there. Then 
his heart turned northward to Bithynia: would it 
not be a joy to preach the Gospel there ? But once 
again his will was crossed, and the Spirit of God 
suffered him-iiot. We understand to-night why that 
was so : he was being led to the great hour at Troas. 
He was travelling to the man of Macedonia, and to 
the summons from the shore of Europe. But the 
point to note is that Paul did not know that ; nor 
could he tell why doors were being shut : he could 
only leave it in tne hand of God, who seeth the end 
from the beginning. How easy it would have been 

^for God to let Paul know why he was being baffled. 
But it was not thus that heaven dealt with Paul, and 
it is not so that heaven deals with us. God leads us 
forward one step at a time, ^ving us light and 
strength for that one step, and only as we take it 
and are strong does He reveal the pathway of our 
duty. 

IV. There is onl^ one other sphere that I would 
mention, and that is the sphere of judgment upon 
sin. Sometimes God is very swift in penalty ; at 
other times, inexorably slow. There are sins which 
instantly condemn a man, and make him a social 
outcast in a day. They cannot be hidden, and, being 
cried abroad, the^ shatter the character and blight 
the home. But if there be sins that go before to 
judgment, I think there are far more tiiat follow after, 
and such sins may track a man for years before at 
the long last they track him down. Seek ye the 
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8 . 


2 PETER III 


Ver, 8. 


Lord while He may be found ; call ye imon Him 
while He is near. — fe. H. Mobbisok, The Return of 
the Angels^ p. 167. 

Rbfkrbnoes. — III. 8.— Spurgeon, Sermcm^ vol, viii. No. 
447. J. Keble, Sermoni for the Sundays after Trinity^ p. 419 ; 
ibid. Sermons for Advent to Christmas Eve, p. 68. III. 9.— 
W. M. Sinclair, Christian World Pulpitj vol. xliv. p. 228. 
HI. 10, 11. — Spurgeon, Sermons, voL xix. No. 1126. III. 
13. — F. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. vi. p. 267. S. Baring- 
Oould, Village Preaching for a Year, vol. i. p. 320. F. W 
Farrar, Everyda/y Christian Life, pp. 13, 31. IIL 13, 14 — G. A. 
Smith, OhrisUan World PsdpU^ voL alviii. p. 232. IIL 


14. — A. Expositioris of Holy Scrijiwre — Peter, p, 224 

III. 14, 16. — J. Keble, Sermons for Chriitmas to Epiphany, p 
214. III. 16. — Ibid. Sermons for Advent to Christmas Eve, pp. 
198, 209, 219. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxiii. No. 1997. 
III. 16, 16. — E. J. Hardy, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ivi. 
p. 83. T. Arnold, The Interpretation of Scripture, p. 196. 
III. 16. — F. Haatings, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 
261. III. 17. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xliii. No. 2633. 
III. 17, 18. — G. W. Brameld, Practical Sermons (2nd Seriee), 
p. 149. III. 18. — W. S. Stewart, Christian World PulpU, voL 
xlv. p. 236 ; vol. xlvii. p. 106. E. A. Bray, Sermons, vol. iL 
p. 181. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. viii. No. ^ ; vol. xlvl Nd 
2700. A.MsMlsaen,ExposiUomrfHoly8enplms P<i<w,p.2>4 





THE FIRST EPISTLE OF JOHN 


THE FIRST EPISTLE OP JOHN 

The man who loves his fellows is never a spent 
force. ... It is said of the Apost le John that in his last 
^ enfeebled days he was wont to have himself carried to 
church on a litter, that from it, as from the most 
revered of pulpits, he might whisperingly preach to 
the people. Such as John could never be a spent 
force. — James McKechnie, Meredith’s Allegory, 
The Shaving of Shagpat, p. 242. 

* That which was from the beginning, which we have heard, 
which we have seen with our eyes, which we have looked 
upon, and our hands .have handled, of the Word of life.* 
— I John 1. 1. 

The ancient philosophers, too, spoke of a wise man 
who was the type and exemplar of all goodness, about 
whom strange paradoxes were affirmed — that he was 
a king, that he might be happy on the lack, and the 
like. This was their mode of describing philosophy. 
But they never supposed that Socrates or Chrysippus, 
or any other great teacher, really fulfilled this ideal. 
They did not * see with their ey es,^ nor * touch with 
their hands,' the Word of Life. Nevertheless the 
Greek ideal, which is not confined to the Stoics, but 
is found to a certain extent in Aristotle and Plato, 
does throw a distant light on the relation of Christ 
to His disciples in the first 6iges. For it seems to 
show that in all ages mankind have been seeking for 
something more than ideas; they have want^ a 
person like themselves in whom they might see truth 
and gpodness face to face. — Benjamin Jowktt. 

I DO not know what Christians generally make of 
that first Epistle of John. As far as I notice, they 
usually read only from the eighth verse of the firat 
chapter to the second of the second ; and remain 
convinced that they may do whatever they like all 
their lives long, and have everything made smooth 
for them by Christ. And even of the poor fragment 
they clioose to read, they miss out always the first 
words of the second chapter. . . . But whatever modem 
Christians and their cleigy choose to make of this 
Ejiistle, there is no excuse for any rational person, 
who reads it carefully from beginning to end, yet 
pretends to misunderstand its words. However ori- 
ginally confused, however afterwards interpolated or 
miscopied, the message of it remains clear in its three 
divisions: (1) That the Son of God is come in the 
flesh (ch. IV. 2 ; v. 20, and so throughout) ; (2) That 
He hath given us understanding that we may know 
Him that is true (in. 19 ; iv. 13 ; v, 19-20) ; ahd (3) 
That in this understanding we know that we have 
passed from death to life, because we love the brethren 
(UL 14). All which teachings have so passed from 


deed and truth into mere monotony of unbelieved 
phrase, that no English now is literal enough to bring 
the force of them home to my readers' minds. — 
liusKiN, Fot 8 Clavigera (lxxxi.). 

For an Exposition of the Epistles see : Fellowship 
in the Life Eternal : An Exposition of the Epistles 
of St. John, by G. G. Findlay. 

Rrfbrenobs. — I. 1-2. — J. R. Gregory, Preacher* $ Magaaiae, 
vol. iv. p. 268. I. 1-3 — Expoiitor (Sth Series), voL L p. 145. 

* And the life was manifested, and we have seen.’— x John l a. 
‘ NorHiNG,* says Herbert Spencer in Education (ch. 
II.), ‘ requires more to be insisted on than that vivid 
and complete impressions are all essential No sound 
fabric or wisdom can be woven out of rotten raw- 
materials.’ 

References. — 1. 2. — Newman 8myth, Christian World 
Pulpily vol. xHii. p. 392. J. N. Bennie, The Eternal Life, p. 

I. R. J. Campbell, Christian World Pulpily vol. Ivi. p. 211. 

J. T. Stannard, The Dimns Humanityy p. 12. C. Kingsley, 

The Good News of Oody p. 19. H. Bonar, Short Sermons for 
Family Readingy pp. 20, 26. Expositor (6th Series), vol. v. p. 
254. 1. 2, 3. — Archbishop Cosmo Lang, Church TimeSy vol 

lix. p. 817. 

THE INDWELLING GOD 

* Our fellowship is with the Father and with His Son Jesus 

Christ’— I John i. 3. 

I. How are we to conceive of the indwelling God ? 

All nature is a revelation of God, and nature must 
be interpreted by what is highest in man. When 
we think of man we think not only of his will, his 
mind, and his goodness, but of something higher still 
of which he is capable — the quality ot love. God 
therefore cannot be less. He can only be infinitely 
more than all we can conceive of love in its utmost 
intensity and self-sacrifice. In Him wisdom, will, 
goodness, love, reach to the highest imaginable point 
of intensity and reality, and this God is every moment 
within you— closer than your breathing, nearer than 
your very selves, ‘ so close that He is not even so far 
ofT as to be near '. 

II. What Is the right relationship with this in- 
dwelling God ? What is the relationship that we may 
conceive , Him to desire for us ? What God is yearning 
for is that we may enter into fellowship with Himsel? 
We are made for this fellowship with God ; it is the 
law of our being. Are you not conscious as you think 
of this necessary fellowship between you and the 
indwelling God of at least two obstacles to our 
attaining to it? (1) The first is our ignorance. 
(2) The second obstacle is our sin. — Archbishop 
Cosmo Laxo, Ohwroh Family Newspapevy vol. xiv. 
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FELLOWSHIP WITH CHRIST 

(For St. John the Evangeliat’o Day) 

*Tnilj our fellowship is with the Father and with Hia Son, 
Jesus Christ’ — i John i. 3. 

It it surprising that fellowship should be the keynote 
of this Epistle ? Do we not find the explanation in 
that beautiful description recorded in the Gospel for 
the day, that St. John was Hhe disciple whom Jesus 
loved ? ' 

True fellowship is the union of a common service 
of love for Christ’s sake. What really is the triumph 
of Christianity in each life, in the Church, and in tne 
world? It is getting each one to serve the others 
with his best. 

I. Our Fellowship in Christ is Based on Rdation- 

ships. — It is ‘with the Father*. We are, as Chris- 
tians, not a separated, scattered family ; we are all 
with the Father ; we are all at home ; we are sons 
and daughters, brothem and sisters, in the actual re- 
lations of family life, and our Father is with us. 
They who have present fellowship with the Father 
make up the ‘ whole family in heaven and in earth ’. 
St John wanted those disciples to whom he wrote to 
have full fellowship with him ; but he knew that they 
could only gain it as they had what he had, ‘ fellow- 
ship with the Father *. 

II. Our Fellowship in Christ Is Based on Char- 
acter. — ‘With His Son, Jesus Christ.* God smiled 
out of heaven upon His Son, and said, ‘ This is My be- 
loved Son, in Wnom I am well pleased *. It was Christs 
character with which He was so pleased. Christ 
bade His disciples ‘follow Him*; but He did not 
merely mean, ‘attend upon Me; or step into My 
footprints*. He meant, ‘Be like Me; do like Me ; 
have My mind ; breathe My spirit ; work My works ; 
be changed into My image; be such sons of the 
Father as I am *. St. John so carefully says, ‘ Fellow- 
ship with the Son,* to remind us that the spirit 
of sonship is essential both to fellowship with the 
Father and with each other. Be a son with Christ, 
and it will be easy to keep in brotherhood. Keep 
in full fellowship with the Son, by being good and 
sonlike as He was, and there need be no fear about 
our fellowship with one another. 

^Tnily our fellowship is with the Father, and with His Son, 
Je^us Christ’— I John i. 3. 

If we cannot commune with our friends, we can at 
least commune with Him to whom they axe present, 
who is infinitely with them as with us. He is the 
true bond of union between the spirit-world and our 
souls ; and one blest hour of prayer ; when we draw 
near to Him and feel the breadth and length and 
depth and height of that love of His that passeth 
knowledge, is better than all those incoherent, vain, 
dreamy glimpses with which longing hearts are 
cheated. They who have disbelieved all spiritual 
truth, who have been Sadduceeic doubters of either 
angel or spirit, may find in modem spiritualism a 
great advance But can anyone who has ever really 
had communion with Christ, who has said with John, 
‘Truly our fellowship is with the Father and the 


Son * — can such an one be satisfied with what is found 
in the modern circle ? — Habriet Beecher Stowe. 

Rbfkrencbs. — I. 3. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. vii. No. 409; 
vol. 1. No. 2905. I. 3, 4. — A. H. Moncur Sime, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. Ivii. p. 84. F. W. Farrar, Truths to Lws 
By, p. 16. 

ST. JOHN THE EVANGELISTS DAY 
‘ These things write we unto you, that your joy may be full.’ — 

I JqHN I. 4. 

St. John, whose festival we commemorate to-day, 
gives in our text his reason for writing the Epistle. 
’The Apostle^ who lay on the breast of the Master at 
supper, and who describes himself as he ‘ whom Jesus 
loved,* canied ever after with him the atmosphere of 
sweet and holy rest. It breathes in all his writings ; 
the spirit of one who knows his God, who has felt 
the Divine love, and can with confidence look for- 
ward to the future. He speaks with simple direct- 
ness of the fellowship that the believer should have 
in Christ. He shows, as he has proved in his own 
life, the connection between sound doctrine and holy 
living, between faith and practice. The love of Jesus 
Christ is his greatest experience, and this love has 
kindled a con'esponding name in his own heart which 
is as the main-spring of all his actions* He would 
have all believera know this love, and experience a 
like }jeace and rest He writes these things ‘ that 
their joy may be full *. 

I. Joy in God. — As we have seen, St. John saw an 
intimate connection between right believing and 
right living, and his right faith and right conduct 
brought him that piece of mind etnd gladness which 
should ever be a heritage of the Christian. A special 
note of his message is its calm as'surance and confi- 
dence in the Divine love, and this confidence he feels 
should also be the portion of every l)eliever in Jesus 
Christ. In emphasis of his message, twenty-seven 
times, in this short Epistle, the word ‘ know * occurs. 
His de.sire is that we should have the joy and glad- 
ness, the great benefit to our souls, of knowing that 
as God’s children we are in His keeping ; that our 
spiritual progress is carefully guarded ancl fostered by 
him ; that He concerns Himself to sustain and pro- 
tect His people. And from this knowledge of the 
goodness of God and His unremitting love will spring 
joy and confidence. Was it not part of the very 
puipose of the Son of God in coming to this earth to 
change sin and sorrow into gladne&s and joy ? His 
life and death of sorrow were that we might have 
happiness. He rose with healing in His wings that 
pain and suffering might be relieved. His will is 
that hi.s children may know by faith the very real 
joy of His presence in their hearts, and look forward 
to that greater joy and gladness when they shall see 
Him face to face, and shall dwell in His presence for 
ever. 

II. Joy in a wholehearted Service of Love. — This 
was doubtless the A}X)stle’s own experience. In the 
midst of a long and arduous life of toil for the 
Master, during periods of bitter and cruel pei’secution 
of the Church, he still maintains this note of full 
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confidence — of the glory of perseverance for a cause 
bound to be ultimately victorious. And love was 
the motive power ; the sense and knowledge of the 
individual care and love of the Son of God for him, 
and a deep concern for the souls for whom Jesus 
came to die. And what a transforming power such 
love for and personal knowledge of God brings ! 
How it changes and alters the character, bringing in 
the joy of conscious strength I The weak man is 
made strong ; the nervous man confident ; the vacill- 
ating is given decision of character. Moses, shy and 
apprehensive, fleeing from vengeance, is changed into 
the bold and purposeful leader. Now rebuking 
Pharaoh upon his throne, again withstanding the 
people and pronouncing judgment upon their un- 
faithfulness. Jeremiah, bewailing his youth and in- 
experience, is changed into the prophet conscious 
that he is God*s mouthpiece, condemning sin and 
foretelling further punishment Zacchaeus, the tax- 
gatherer, is changed from the oppressor of the poor 
to the conscientious follower of Christ, righting past 
wrongs and giving liberally of his means. Saul of 
Tarsus, the bigoted oppressor of the brethren, proud 
of his position and intellectual attainments, is changed 
into St. Paul, the earnest missionary and humble- 
minded follower of Christ ‘The people that do 
know their God shall be strong, and ao exploits.* 
A life of strong, puiposeful service for Christ is a 
life of true joy, such as the idler in the vineyard can 
never know. It matter not where our field of ser- 
vice lie: whether in the home circle, the place of 
business, the workshop, or in more directly spiritual 
work among the young, teaching them their inherit- 
ance in the kingdom, or in sei*vice in the house of 
God ; whenever we do it from motives of love, 
anxious for Divine commission and enabling |>ower, 
it becomes to us a service of truest heart-satisfaction 
and joy. 

* And these things we write, that our joy may be fulfilled.*— 

I John i. 4. 

* There comes a period of life,* says Maeterlinck, ‘ when 
we have more joy in saying the thing that is true 
than in saying the thing that is merely wonderful ^ 

Happiness quite unshared can scarcely be called hap- 
piness ; it has no taste. — Charlotte BrontIL 

References. — I. 4, — Expositor (4th Series), vol. vii. p. 97. 
1. 6. — Ibid, vol. ii. p. 322. R. J. Wardell, Preacher^s Maga- 
vine^ vol. xviii. p. 83. R. W. Church, Village Sermons^ p. 
296. F. W, Farrar, Truths to Live By, p. 31. 

' If we say we have fellowship with him, and walk in darkness, 
we lie, and do not the truth . —1 John i. 6. 

The greac and real source of doubt in which all lesser 
doubts seem to be swallowed up, is the apathy and 
indifference of Christian men, saying one thing and 
doing another. ... No intellectual arguments have 
any power to pacify such doubts ; the only answer to 
them is the removal of the grounds u|3on whicji they 
rest. — Benjamin Jowett. 

RapiRENoas.— I. 6.— F. W, Farrar, Truths to Live By, p. 
47 . I. 6, 7.-~Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxiii. No. 1986. 


THE CLEANSING BLOOD OP CHRIST 

* And the blood of Jesus Christ, His Son, cleanseth us from all 
sin.' — I John i. 7. 

While there are happily many si^s of return to a 
deeper and more Evangelic conception of Christianity, 
there are also symptoms that disquiet and dishearten. 
Among these we place the acceptance, so far as it 
has gone, among EvangeKcal teachers, of Bishop 
Westcott’s exegesis of the text, ‘The blood of Jesus 
Christ, His Son, cleanseth us from all sin *. By Dr. 
Westcott the cleansing action is explained not in 
connexion with propitiation and acceptance, but as 
the internal purification of will and thought and 
heart by the life-power of our Lord in His people. 
In other words, the blood is practically the life or 
spirit of Jesus Christ working in His members. Even 
the literary sense might teach that the Apostle 
meant something far deeper than that. But while 
human nature remaias what it is, there will be a 
strong tendency to put forward the impartation of 
spiritual life and a subjective moral deliverance, and 
to throw into the far oackground all that has to do 
with the satisfaction of Christ, the broken law, the 
sense of guilt and remorse, and the reversal of Divine 
condemnation. 

I. When we look at the text, ‘ The blood of J esus 
Christ His Son, cleanseth us from all sin,* and keep 
in view the analogy of the Apostle's writings and the 
tenor of the New Testament, we can hardly fail to 
come to the conclusion so ably advocated by Dr. 
Moule as against Westcott by a long array of Scrip- 
tural passages from the Old and New Testament. 
Dr. Moule ^ows that the blood of Jesus Christ God's 
Son is the blood of death, the seal of the covenant, 
the cruor of atoning sacrifice. The idea of life does 
not enter at all. Fellowship with God and walking 
in the light can never take sin away. No emotion, 
no feeling, no attainment, no height of spirituality, 
can remove our guilt Our guilt was taken away by 
the great Propitiation, when He suffered without the 
gate, and knew the withdrawings of God. We have 
our peace not from the reigning Saviour, but from 
the oleeding Saviour, not from the King in Hisgloiy, 
but from the Redeemer in His shame. For this text 
speaks of a complete cleansing. We are cleansed 
from all sin. Even though the body of sin crucified 
within us is dying its slow, difficult death, there is a 
great sense in which we are even now delivered from 
all evil. Through the blood-shedding of Christ we 
have remission of sins now, and are truly forgiven as 
we shall be when the light of the glory of God falls 
on the resurrection face. So far ^ sin is a matter 
of guilt before God, it is taken away even to the 
last relic of evil, and we walk with God in the light, 
having our conversation above the skies. Is it im- 
possible to understand this? Are the words of 
the hymn dark to us ? 

He beheld her broken-hearted, 

Ruined and undone ; 

Yet enthroned among the angels, 

Brighter than the sun. 
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Whtti we fall again, when the imagination plays 
traitor, and the affections parley, and the soul is 
betrayed, still we claim again the merit of the aton- 
ing sacrifice, and are cleansed from all sin. No doubt 
it is true that the Spirit uses the doctrine of the 
Atonement to the fostering of holiness, and tums the 
sinners face to God. But evermore what cleanses 
us is that which remained of Christ when the fire had 
passed over Him, even the enduring merits of His 
at sacrifice sprinkled upon us through the Holy 
ost 

II. In full keeping with this are all the references 
in St John’s books. When we turn to the Apoca- 
lypse we find ourselves instantly in the presence of 
the I.amb slain and immaculate in the midst of the 
throne of God. Jesus was the Lamb of God’s Pass- 
over, not merely consecrated, not merely bruised and 
smitten, hut put to death — slain. The blood that 
cleanses is not the blood of a martyi*, but the blood 
of the Lamb. The blood of a martyr could no more 
take away sin than the blood of bulls and goats, but 
through the blood of the Lamb we have eternal re- 
demption. We overcome the Arch-enemy by the 
blood of the Lamb. If we face the Accuser with 
argument drawn from our works and our feeling, we 
shall infallibly be overthrown. But the wounds of 
Jesus plead for us, and we overcome him by the blood 
of the Lamb and the word of His testimony. There- 
fore said one : * Lie asoak in the Atonement, put thy 
broken heart to sleep over the breast of Christ, hard 
by His wound’. If we do this, through the blood of 
the Lamb, Who has paid our debt, fought our battle, 
endured in our stead, we are righteous in God’s pres- 
ence even now. Sin is removea from the conscience, 
and the , day approaches fast when all sin will end. 
For when the Sabbath of eternity breaks, there will 
come with it the last sprinkling with hyssop, and we 
shall be cleansed so — clean every whit Meanwhile 
it is through this blood that the olden curse of the 
race is gone, that the doom of the past is taken away, 
that the remaining perils of this mortal life are over- 
ruled, that we are to be brought through the terrors 
of the end, the falling of the star Wormwood, the 
final di*eadful struggle between good and evil, the 
last trials of the sons of God. 

III. Another book, the te€u:hing of which on this 
great theme is frequently misundei*stood, is the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. We i-ead there that the 
sacrifices offered year by year continually could not 
make the comei*s thereunto perfect. For if they 
could, the sacrifices would have been offered no 
more, because the worshippers once purged would 
have had no more conscience of sin. Wherefore 
since the law could not l^^lp* Christ came sa^ng, 

* Thou didst not will the offering of beasts. Thou 
didst prepare Me a body, and I am come to do Thy 
will and offer Myself in that body.’ He did offer 
the true and final oblation for sin, and having made 
it He sat down at the right hand of God. He en- 
tered into the holiest with His own blood, and per- 
fected for ever them that are sanctified. We are 


sanctified through the offering of the body of Jesus 
Christ once for all. Once purged we have no moi*e 
conscience of sin. His death and the offering of His 
blood. His entrance into the very communion and 
presence of the Being of God, opens the sanctuary 
on high for all believers. They are said repeatedly 
to be purged, sanctified, made perfect. The slightest 
examination of these passages should show that the 
reference cannot be to an internal purification. The 
Apostle speaks of a single act of purging or purifying 
the conscience. That cannot refer to sin as a mortu 
condition of the mind, but to sin in that sense in 
which it is taken away by sacrifice. It means that 
the heart is sprinkled from an evil conscience, that 
the obstacle to fellowship raised by the sins of the 
people has been taken away by the Propitiation, and 
that no sense of guilt is left in the heart that has 
received a free and unburdened pardon. So, in the 
same way, when it is said that we nave been sanctified 
through the offering of the body of Jesus once for 
all, the idea sanctification is not of a gradual 
change of mind from defilement to purity, not a pro- 
gressive relation at all, but the bringing of the people 
into the relation to God of a worshipping people. 
And in the same way the perfection to which the 
Author of Salvation has brought us is not the en- 
dowment with every quality of excellence, nor the 
removal of every tendency to sin. It means that we 
have been brought within the Covenant relation, and 
that, being there, we shall come at last into the full 
and true fellowship of God. — W. Robxbtson Nicoli., 
Sunday Evening^ p. 805. 

* If we walk in the light, as He ia in the light, we have fellow- 

ship one with another.'— i John i. 7. 

* There is no such firm, such attaching bond, as that 
of prayer and a common work for Christ,’ says Dora 
Greenwell in Two Friends (pp. 108, 104). ‘A 
common work tends to a common life^ fuller than 
the individual can ever live. Even in natural things 
there is no fulness except through participation ; and 
I myself have been long persuade that we do not 
fully live unto Christ except through mutual com- 
munion. How significant is that saying of St. John’s, 
“ If we walk in the light, as He is in the light, we 
have fellowship one with another ”. 

The predominance of light as a figure and as a symbol 
in Clifford’s writing will be remarked : he associates it 
with the right and all things good so constantly and 
naturally tnat it is one of the marks of his style. He 
had physically a great love of light, and chose to 
write, when he could, in a clear and spacious room, 
with the windows quite free of curtains. — Sir 
Frederick Pollock, on Prof. W. K. Clifford. 

* And lbs blood of Jesas Christ his Son deanseth ns iraiii all 

tin.* — X John x. 7. 

When James Chalmers of New Guinea was a young 
careless fellow at Inveraray in 1869, he was led to the 
light finally, out of great draression, by the text: 
me blood of Jesus Christ Hie Son eUansem u$ 
from all sin. It helped him to believe that salvation 
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was possible for hiiH) and so * some gladness came/ 
followed by assurance soon afterwards. 

About ten or eleven o’clock one day, as I was 
walking under a hedge (full of sorrow and guilt, God 
knows), and bemoaning myself for this hard hap, 
suddenly this sentence bolted in upon me : the blood 
of Christ remits all guilt. At this I made a stand 
in my spirit ; with that, this word took hold upon 
me, the blood of Jesas Christ his Son cleanseth us 
from all sin. Now I began to conceive [)eace in my 
soul, and methought I saw as if the Tempter did leer 
and steal away from me, as being ashamed of what 
he had done. At the same time also I had my sin, 
and the blood of Chnst thus represented to me, that 
my sin, when compared to the blood of Christ, was 
no more to it than this little clot or stone before me 
is to this vast and wide field that here I sea This 
gave me good encouragement for the space of two 
or three hours. — Bun van, Grace Abounding (148, 
144). 

Rrpbrbnoes. — I. 7. — E. A. Stuart, The Great High Priest 
and other Sermons, vol. xii. p. 17. VV. Red fern, Tlie Gospel 
of Redemption, p. 165. W. M. Sinclair, The Record, vol. xxvii. 
p. 780. F. W. Farrar, Truths to Live by, p. 74. R. J. 
Campbell, New Theology Sermons, p. 217. Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xi. No. 663, and vol. iv. No. 223. Expositor (4th Series), 
vol. V. p. 122 ; ibid. (.5th Series), vol. vi. p. 158. A. 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — 1 John, p. 253. 

ASSUMPTIONS OF SINLESSNESS 

* If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the 
truth is not in us.*— i John i. 8. 

Let us consider the bearing of the text — 

I. On our conceptions of truth. Truth is a wide 
word, but I use it here in St. John’s sense as equiva- 
lent to the truth of the Gospel — the truth which 
i-egulates the kingdom of God. Some of these tiTiths, 
to speak of it as consisting of many component parts, 
underlie the faith of the Church as such, and are 
embraced by all its branches. It is through these 
we become Christians, though some of them we may 
state in different terms, and apprehend from different 
sides, as Scripture itself does. But there are others, 
over and above, which it is difficult and indeed im- 
possible to harmonise, and others, again, which it is 
not too much to say have not yet been fully under- 
stood. That we should do our best to undei*8tand 
and combine them into a consistent system, or creed, 
is not only natural and right, but we cannot do other- 
wise if we are earnest students of Holy Writ But 
we must remember that our conclusions about many 
subjects, and points of doctrine, must be held pro- 
visionally, ana with minds open to conviction and 
further light God has not given us an infallible 
judgment, nor promised to guide us to an absolutely 
right verdict, in regard to all matters in dispute. 
An infallible judgment can only exist in perfect or 
•inless character. 

II. Consider the bearing of the text in relation to 
guidance in practical conduct When we know the 
Gospel we wish to act in accordance with it In 


other words, we desire not only to be led into right 
views of truth, but also into right conceptions of duty. 
In reality these two ai« one. To think truly will 
secure our acting rightly. If we always knew the 
truth completely, with tnat sympathetic knowledge 
which is a characteristic of Christian faith, we should 
always act rightly — ^at least so far as the spirit and 
intention of our act is concerned. How does God 
answer our prayer for guidance? He gives us What 
the Scnptui-es call grace, inward enlightenment, or 
strength, according as the occasion may requim 
Without it sin works unqualifieil by any Divine 
control, with it sin is always under restraint. Hence 
no act or perception on the part of a Christian man 
is wholly the result of grace, but more or less of grace 
and more or less of sin. This being so there will 
always remain some liability to error even when grace 
is specially granted. The liability will, no doubt, 
decrease as we gi’ow in the grace and knowledge 
of Christ, but it will never wholly disappear. — C. 
Moinet, The Great Alternative and other Sermons, 
p. 171. 

* If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the 

truth is not in us.’ — i John i. 8. 

‘ If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and 
the truth is not in us.’ But although we have sin 
still abiding in us, and, like the bias in a bowl, warp- 
ing us to the world, yet that vital seminal principle 
of the grace of God in Christ always keeps its ground, 
its life, and tendency towards heaven, and weara out, 
wastes, and gradually subdues the contrary tendency 
of sin and corruptioa — Sm Matthew Haljs. 

Refbrbnob. — J. 8. — F. W. Farrar, Truths to Live By, p. 
47. 

THE SENSE OF SIN 

* If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the 

truth IS not in us. If we confess our sins, He is faithful and 
righteous to forgive us our sins and to cleanse us from all 
unrighteousness.’— I John i. 8, 9. 

* If we say we have no sin.’ Yes, but who would say 
it? How rarely we come upon anyone who would 
stand before his fellows in private or in public and 
claim to have no sin. 

L But there are other vehicles of expression besides 
words. Language has many modes. (1) Our prayers 
can say it. The very silence in our prayers can make 
it appear that we are not conscious of sin. (2) And 
surely our pride can say it. (3) And our very walk 
can testify to our fellows our conscious immunity 
from sin. (4) And, further than all this, I thinx 
that sometimes our very posture in the house of God 
testifies that the sense of sin is absent. 

II. But in whatever way the assumption is made, 
we may deduce two inferences such as are drawn by 
the Apostle himself. (1) First of all ‘the truth is 
not in us’. That is to say, the high standard is 
absent. (2) And the second and consequent inference 
is this, that we are self-deceived. ‘ We deceive our- 
selves.' 

HI. When we bring in the truth, the truth as it 
is in Jesus, and measure all the issues of our being by 
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its exacting demands, our imperfections troop out in 
countless multitude. What, then, shall we do with 
them? ‘If we confess.’ But confess to whom? 
(1) Let us first of all confess them to ourselves. ‘ To 
thine own self be true.' (2) And there are some 
sins which we might very well cdnfess to our brother. 
We are bound to confess them to our brother if we 
have done our brother a wrong. We can never find 
health and peace so Jong as personal in jury is uncon- 
fesscd and unrepaired. (3) Ikit these confessions are 
only preparatory to the all-essential one of confcs.sion 
to the Lord. 

IV. And what will be the issues of such confession ? 
(1) hbrgiveness. Freedom in the power of Jesus 
Christ our l^rd. And with the freedom there 

will come purity. The Lord will cleanse the life He 
has just cmancipat(‘d. — J. H. Jowicrr, The, British 
Congregationalist, 10th January, 1907, p. 36. 

Rkferknces. — I. 8, 9. — J. M. Neale, i^ernurtis Preached in 
Sackville Collaje Chapel^ vol. ii. p. 808. Bishop (lore, Chridian 
World Pulpily vol. li. p. 160. J. Koblo, S€rrrw7is for Lent to 
Passiondide, pp. (53, 73. I. 8-10. — .Spiir^?eon, Sermamy vol. xxi. 
No. 1241. I. 8, 2i),--Pjcp(mtor (4th Series), vol. vi. p. 66. 
I. 9. — Hujfh Price Hutches, Chriduin World Pulpily vol. liv. 
p. 226. J. Bunting, SenmnSy vol. ii. p. 439. W. H. Evans, 
Sermons for the Church's Year, p. 78. S. Pearson, ChriMian 
World Pulpity vol. 1. p. 140. Spurgeon, Sei'irwnSy vol. v. No. 
266. Expositor (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 373. 1. 10. — H. J. 

Campbell, Sermons Addressed to Individuals, p. 269. I. 12-14. 
-—A. H. Moncur Sime, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Iv. p. 341. 
I. 15.— H. S. Holland, ibid. vol. li. p. 321. 

• If any man ain, we have . . . Jesus Christ’— i John ii. i. 

‘ I FEEL, when I have sinned, an immediate reluctance 
to go to Christ,' says McCheyne. ‘ I am ashamed to go. 
I feel as if it would do no good to go — as if it were 
making Christ a minister of sin, to go straight from 
the swinc-trough to the best robe— and a thousand 
other excuses ; but I am pei’suaded they are all lies, 
direct from hell. John argues the opposite way ; “ If 
any man sin, we have an Advocate with the Father 
Jer. HI. 1, and a thousand other Scriptures, are against 
it I am sure there is neither peace nor dafety from 
deeper sin but in going directly to the Lord Jesus 
Christ This is God’s way of peace and holiness. 
It is folly to the world and the beclouded heart, but 
it is the way. . . . The weight of my sin should act 
like the weight of a clock ; the heavier it is, it makes 
it go the faster. 

‘An Advocate with the Father. —i John ii. i. 
Lutheb said in his Table-Talk : ‘ When Duke Henry 
[Heniy the Pious of Saxony] lay dying, many things 
were spoken to him of the JL#ord Christ, and he was 
asked if he wished to die resting on Him. He re- 
plied, “ I am sure I could have no oetter procurator ”. 
— .R Krokee, Luther's Tischreden, No. 638, p. 270. 


of our lives in Drumtochty. Perhaps we have done 
our best as men can, and I think we have tried ; but 
there are many things we might have dene otherwise, 
and some we ought not to have done at all. It seems 
to me, now, the less we say on that day of the oast 
the better. . . . We shall wish for mercy, rather tnan 
justice, and' — here the doctor looked earnestly over 
his glasses at his elder, ‘ we' would be none the worse, 
Druinsheugh, of a friend to . . . say a good word for 
us both in the great court' 

A've thocht that masel' — it was an agony for 
Druinsheugh to speak — ‘mair than aince. Weelum 
‘MacLure wes — eitlin' (feeling) aifter the same thing 
the nicht he slippit awa’, an’ gin ony man cud hae 
stude on his ain feet — yonder, it was — Weelum.' 

References. — II. 1. — F. W. Macdonald, Christian World 
Pulp/ity vol. Iviii. p. 100. St. V. Beechey, The Excuses of 
N on-communicantSy p. 30. J. M. Bleckley, The Christum 
Armoury p. 242. C. Stanford, Symbols of Christy p. 287. 
Spurgeon, SermonSy vol. i\. No. 616. Expositor (4th Series), 
vol. viii. p. 123; ibid. (6th Series), vol. x. p. 330. 

THE IViERCY-SEAT OF GOLD 

‘ My little children, these things write I unto you, that ye mav 
not sin. And if any man sin, we have an Advocate with 
the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous ; and He is the pro- 
pitiation for our sins : and not for ours only, but also for 
the whole world/— I John ii. i, 2. 

‘ My little children ' — the language of venerable age. 
The language of ineffable love! The language of 
great authority ! In these words we have : — 

I. A Brief Epitome of the Gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. — There are just five points in that epitome. 
(1) Behind all that we know of God there is a 
Father's heart. (2) Man, sinner as he is, is allowed 
to plead his cause in the Coui-t of Mercy. (8) The 
Advocate is provided. (4) He advocates our cause 
upon the basis of His propitiation. (6) Man, by 
God’s blessing, may live a stainless life. 

II. A Glimpse of the Lord Jesus as the Repre- 
sentative Man. — He was the second Adam, the Lord 
from heaven, and His work of redemption is co-ex- 
tensive with the havoc brought by Adam's fall and 
sin. Topsy, in Uncle Torn! 8 CabiUy says : ‘ Why 
should I punished ? I never ate that apple 1 ' 
Certainly : neither Topsy nor anyone else will go to 
hell because Adam ate that apple, because whatever 
loss accrued to the race from that act of sin has been 
more than made gpod by the act of righteousness of 
the One Man Jesus Christ. Why then are men lost ? 
(1) Bec’ause they contract themselves out of the bene- 
fits of Christ's death. (2) Christ's death is for us all, 
but every man has, by faith, to take what God gives. 
— F. B. Meyer, In trie Beginning Ood, p. 179. 

ST. JOHN THE EVANGELIST’S DAY 

‘ If any man sin, we have an Advocate with the Father, Jesus 
C^st the righteous ; and He is the propitiation for our 


‘An Advocate with the Father.’— i John h. i. 

Dr. Davidson, in Ian Maclaren's Afterwards, said 
to his faithful friend and elder Drumsheugh, on the 
last night of his life : ‘ You and I, Drumsheugh, will 
have to go a long journey soon, and give an account 


sins.’— 1 John ii. i, 2. 

The text brings to our minds the sinner, the Father, 
and the Saviour. 

I. The Sinner.—* If any man sin.’ This, then, ie 
clearly a message for you and for me, St John, the 
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Apostle of Love, is not one whit l)ehind the other 
Apostles in bringing before us the exceeding sinful- 
ness of sin, and also its universality. ‘ If we say that 
we have no sin, we deceive oui'selves. 

IL The Father. — It is the presence of sin in our 
hearts which has come between us and God. We 
know that God is Love ; but that is only one attri- 
bute of the Divine character. God is holy^ and His 
holiness is such that He cannot bear to behold iniquity. 
Moreover, God is just, and His justice demanded that 
sin must be ]) unished. 

III. The Saviour. — But St. John tells us in this 
beautiful text how God s love, and holiness, and 
justice all meet in Jesus Christ He is our Advocate 
(all om* prayers are offered through Him) ; His very 
name, Jesvbs, means that He is our Saviour ; He is 
also Christ (the Anointed of God) ; the Righteous 
(for He knew no sin) ; and all these characteristics 
fit Him to be the Propitiation for our sins. But we 
need to remember that ‘ the first and direct regard of 
the Atoning Sacrifice is not towards man but towards 
God. It aims, indeed, with Divine precision, by a 
short, sublime circuit of love and blessing at man’s 
heart ; showing man not by woi*d only but by un- 
speakably moving deed what God would do, I dare 
to say what God would suffer, for his salvation. But 
the direct aspect of the Sacrifice is towards Grod, as 
violated Holiness. It is such as to set God’s love 
free along the line of His law ; ** that He may be just 
and the Justifier,” the Accepter, of the sinner who 
closes with Hinj. He who is the Propitiation is, as 
such, our Advocate towards the Father"' (1 John 
n. 1). The notion of “Reconciliation,” in the dic- 
tion of the Bible, looks probably in this direction. 
“Be ye reconciled to God,” inteqneted by non- 
theological passages where kindred phraseology is used 
as between man and man (see 1 Sam. xxix. 4 ; and 
compare Pearson, p. 866), means not, “Bring your 
wills to meet half-way a Father cruelly misunderstood, 
and purely indulgent ” ; but, “ Hasten while you 
may to claim the amnesty of the Atonement at the 
feet of your holy King ”. Not for one moment does 
the Bible allow us so to mistake this aspect of the 
Atonement as to dream of a fierce and hostile Deity 
wishing to condemn but bought off by the woes of a 
sinless Victim. It is the Father Himself who finds 
the Ransom, Who gives His Beloved, Who lays on 
Him the iniquity of us all From the infinite recess 
of Paternal Love comes forth the Lamb that is to be 
slain. But then the Lamb bleeds on an altar that 
looks towards the dread shrine of that awful Holiness 
which means the eternal moral Order personal in God. 
Jesus Christ crucified is the Gift of God as Love, that 
we may stand scatheless, welcomed, adopted, beloved, 
before God as Fire.' 

Rbfkrenoes.— II. 1 , 2. — ^T. Barker, Plam SmrumSf p. 84. 
C. D. Bell. The Samtly Galling, p. 59. F. W. Farrar, Truthe 
to Live By, p. 92. D. L. Moody, The Fulnees of the Ooepel, p. 
41. R. tl. Campbell, The Examiner, I7th May, 1906, p. 473. 
A. Pinchard, Chwrih Family Newepaper^ voL xv. p. 890. 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 321. II. 2. — Ihid, 


Series), vol. v. pp. 122, 189, 362. II. 2-7.— IWd, (6th Series), 
vol. z. p. 451. 

SAVING KNOWLEDGE 

^ Hereby do we know that we know Him, if we keep Hit 

commandments.*— I John ii. 3. 

Let us do our duty as it presents itself : this is the 
secret of true faith and peace. We have power over 
our deeds, under God’s grace ; we have no direct 
power over our habits. Let us but secure our actions, 
as God would have them, and our habits will follow. 
Suppose a religious man, for instance, in the society 
of strangers ; he takes things as they come, discoursea 
naturally, gives his opinion soberly, and does good 
according to each opportunity of good. His heart is 
in his work, and his thoughts rest without effort on 
his God and Saviour. This is the way of a Christian ; 
he leaves it to the ill-instioicted to endeavour after a 
(so-called) spiritual frame of mind amid the bustle of 
life, which has no existence except in attempt and 
profession. True spiritual-mindedness is unseen by 
man, like the soul itself, of which it is a quality ; and 
as the soul is known by its operations, so it is known 
by its fruits. — J. H. Newman. 

Repbubncbs. — II. 3. — F. W. Farrar, Truths to Live By, p. 
108. II. 3, 4. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xvi. No. 922. II. 
3-6. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 456. 

* Whoso keepeth his word, in him verily hath the love of God 

been perfected.*—! John 11. 5. 

The commandment of Christ, which the Apostle has 
especdal respect to when he here speaks of our ke(?ping 
His comtpandments, is that great commandment of 
His which respects deeds of love to our brethr^m, as 
appears by the following verses. Grace is said to be 
perfected or finished in holy practice, as therein it 
18 brought to its proper effect and to that exercise 
which is the end of its principle; the tendency or 
design of grace is reach^, and its operation com- 
pleted and crowned. As the tree is made perfect in 
the fruit ; it is not perfected in the seed’s being 
planted in the ground ; it is not perfected in the first 
quickening of me seed, and in its putting forth root 
and sprout ; nor is it perfected when it comes up out 
of the ground ; nor is it perfected in bringing forth 
leaves ; nor yet in putting forth blossoms ; out, when 
it hsL» brought forth go^ ripe fruit, then it is per- 
fected, therein it reames its end, the design of the 
tree is finished ; all that belongs to the tree is com* 
plated and brought to its proper effect in the fruit. 
So is grace in its practical exercise. — Jonathait^ 
Edwards, The Religious Affections (iii. 12). 

Refbrbnces. — II. 5. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. v. p. 
36. II. 6. — J. Edwards, Preacher's Magaaine, vol. z. p. 5l4. 
F. W. Farrar, Truths to Live By, p. 122. Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. zxix. No. 1732 , II. 7, 8. — A. Maclareu, Expositions of 
Holy Scripture — 1 John, p. 261. II. 7-11. — Expositor 
Serie^ vol. iz. p. 226. II. 10, 11. — F. W. Farrar, TrutAj ts 
Live By, p. 138. ,, 

THE PORQIVENB^ OP SINS 

* 1 write unto you, little children, because your sine areforgiven 

you for Hie name^e sake.*— i John ii. xa. 

There are clearly two things that this text invitee oa 
to think about. 
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I The forgiveness of sins as the fundamental ex- 
perience of the Christian life. 

II. The ground of forgiveness, the name of Jesus 
in connection with the forgiveness of sins. — J. 
Denney, The Scottish Review, vol. ly. p. 471. 

Referbnobb. — II. 12. — Spurgeou, Sermom, vol. xxix. No. 
1711. II. 13. — Ibid, T, Sadler, Sermons for Children, p. 121. 

A. P. Stanley, Sermons for Children, p. 10 . II. 13, 14. -Spur- 
geon, Sermons, vol. xxix. Nos. 1716, 1761. 

STRONG MEN 

* I have written unt^ou, young men, because ve are strong, 
and the word of God abideth in you, and ye nave overcome 
the wicked one.’— i John ii. 14 . 

Wk hear a good deal in these days about strong men. 

It is a wise thing to discipline the human body so 
that it may be a healthy and active servant of the 
will and reason of man. But to have a strong body 
is not to be a strong man. True manhood does not 
lie in the developed muscle. We hear, also, a good 
deal about education — about the training of the 
human intellect — in these days. As with some men 
the body seems to be eveiything, so with other men 
the brain seem to be everything. What an example 
Mr. Gladstone was to the young men of this genera- 
tion as i-egards the development of body and brain 1 
The student and the tree-feller! Man has a tripir- 
tite nature — body, brain, and soul or spirit. Man is 
not merely * a thinking animaV he is a moral being. 

It was moral strength St John had in his mind 
when he said : * I have written unto you, young men, 
because ye are strong *. And it was by their moral 
and spiritual vigour they had conquer^ the wicked 
one — even Satan. What is the secret of moral and 
spiritual strength ? 

I. Faith In Qod. — What made Luther strong be- 
fore the Emperor Charles and those perjured accusers ? 
Faith in God. 

II. The Word of Qod. — See how St. John connects 
the strength of our young manhood with the bread 
of God^s truth : ‘ Because ye are strong, and the 
Word of God abideth in you We have now learned 
the secret of manhood’s true strength ; let us con- 
sider next the true purpose for which we are endowed 
with this strength. 

III. Victory. — The words of the Apostle are re- 
markable : ‘ Ye have conquered ’ (not ye will conquer) 
‘the wicked one’. Was Satan, were the powers of 
evil, already conquered ? I think there is a reference 
here to the time of their conversion, when these 
young men threw off all allegiance to Satan, and 
turned to serve the living and true God. Whatever 
conflict now remained was to be waged against a 
beaten and baffled enemy. The conflict does not end 
with conversion : it is only beginning in earnest. 
This age is the epiph^y of youth ; tne cry every- 
where is for young, sHong manhood. The Church 
of God wants it — wants you, — T. J. MaddeK, Tombs 
or Temples, p. 128. 

Rbfbrbnors. — II. 14. — Archbishop Temple, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. liv, p. 360. J. Laidlaw, Studies in the 
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Parables, p. 299. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xiv. No. 811. Ex- 
positor (4th Series), vol. vi. p. 67. A. Maolaren, Expositions 
of Holy Scripture — 1 John, p. 269. 

* Love not the world, neither the thinga that are in the world.’ 

— I John ii. 15. 

His colonising idealism was not proof against the 
strain of idly watching others reap from active par- 
ticipation in the great struggle with Spain a larger 
personal reward than himself. Desire for wealth 
grew upon him as the passions of youth cooled, and 
the ho|^ that some of the profits which Spain had 
acquired from her settlements in the New World 
might fill his own cotters besieged his brain. Anxiety 
to make out of an energetic pursuit of colonisation 
a mighty fortune, was coming into conflict with the 
elevated aspirations of early days. — Sidney Lee, on 
Sir Walter Raleigh, in Great Englishmen of the 
Sixteenth Century (p. 133 f.). 

* Love not the world.’— i John ii. 15 . 

The Church of Home seems to succeed by canonising 
the world. — WEsreorr. 

What is the world, as described to us in the Nevi 
Testament, Sir John Seeley asks (in Natural Re- 
ligion, pt. ii. ch. i.) ? ‘ It is a kind of conspiracy 

of prejudices, or union of all that is stagnant, inert, 
mechanical, and automatic, into a coherent tyrannous 
power and jealous consentient opinion. Convention- 
alism, indeed, is the modem name for that which 
stands here for the opposite of religion ; and we can 
judge from this in what way reli^on itself was con- 
ceived, for the opposite of conventionalism is freshness 
of feeling, enthusiasm.’ 

Love not Pleasure, love God I This is the everlasting 
year, wherein all contradiction is solved ; wherein 
whoso walks and works, it is well with him. — Caelyle, 
in Sartor Resartus. 

’ Even those who most love the world do not love 
the same world,’ says Dora Greenwell in The Cove- 
nant of Hope (pp. 35, 36). ‘ The ambitious man, 

the covetous one, the pleasure-seeker, stare at each 
other in wonder, perhaps in pity, while the man who 
has placed his aim in everyday comfort and respect- 
ability gazes at all three with an inquiring cui hono ? ’ 

‘ One of the most painful things I feel in continental 
travel,’ Dr. John Ker wrote once in a letter, ‘ is the 
appearance that life everywhere has of mere pleasure- 
seeking. Not that anyone should object to pleasure, 
but it is here so much the chief and evident end that 
it destroys one’s sense of the reality of life. It is as 
painful in its way as the misery in our lanes and 
alleys, for there one has sometimes a gleam of a moral 
purpose.’ 

Rsferbnobs.— II. 1 ^.— F. W. Farrar, TnUhtto Lwe By, p. 
163. H. Rix, Sermons, Addresses and Essays, p. 67. H. R. 
Gamble, The Ten Virgvne, p. 17. B. J. Snell, The Widening 
Vision, p, 113. R. W. Church, Village Sermons, p. 160 ; 
ibid, ( 2 nd Series), p. 326. II. 16, 16. — W, H. Hutchings, 
Sermon Sketches, p. 7. 
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OTMER-WORLDLINESS AND UNWORLDLI- 
NESS 

' LoTe not the world, neither the things that are in the world. 
If any man love the world, the love of the Father is not in 
him. For all that is in the world, the lust of the flesh, and 
the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life, is not of the 
Father, but is of the world. And the worla passeth away, 
and the lust thereof, but he that doeth the will of 
abideth for ever.*— i John ii. 15 - 17 - 

I. It is important to notice at the outset that it is 
not the world but the love of it which is condemned. 
Those who are addressed ai*e spoken to as having 
already overcome the evil one It is clearly, then, 
the good things of the world the Apostle has now in 
view, the things which are attractive, and which being 
in themselves innocent, may be properly enjoyed, but 
only^ within ceiiain limits, lest they should prove too 
engrossing. What is forbidden, tnen, is the love of 
these things. It is engrossing love which is forbidden, 
love which shuts out the love of the Father, 'rhere 
is another thing to be observed in order to get the 
full thought of the Apastle. In the verse which 
follows, he passes from the grand word * love ' to the 
poor wreck of it which remains in the horrible word 
‘lu8t^ When love of the things that are in the 
world becomes a master passion, it ceases to be love, 
because it has degenerated into lust. 

II. So far what is condemned ; now what is com- 
mended ? What is the alternative to this love of the 
world, and this lust of the things that are in the 
world ? It is given in a short but most emphatic and 
suggestive sentence ; * He that doeth the will of God 
abideth for ever \ There is not the slightest hint of 
abandoning the world. W e are to do our duty in the 
world, and not to separate oui*selves from it. The 
alternative to worldliness is not other-worldliness, but 
doing the will of Ood. Not only are we to stay in 
the world, but we are to abide in the billing which 
God has assigned us, unless there l^e some very special 
reason for making a change. There is abundant 
wisdom in the recommendation of the Apostle : ‘ Let 
every man abide in tlu? same calling wherein he was 
called’. — J. Monro Gibson, A Strong City, p. 39. 

Reference. — JI. 15-17. — Expontor {6ih Series), vol. vi. pi 
225. 

‘The lust of the eyes.’— i John ii. 16. 

Speaking of evil curiosity, in his Confessions (x. 35), 
Augustine calls it ‘a vain and inquisitive desire, 
cloaked under the title of knowledge and science, 
not of delighting in the flesh but of acquiring experi- 
ence through the flesh. And because this Is situated 
in the appetite for knowledge, and the eyes are chief 
among the senses as the source of knowledge, it is 
called in the Divine language, *‘the lust of the eyes 
For, while to see,” properly speaking, belongs to the 
eyes alone, yet we use this term fuso of the other 
senses, when employed in the search for knowledge. 
We do not say, “hark, how it flashes,” or “smell how it 

E lares,” or “ taste how it shines,” or feel how bright it 
1 ^ We say, in all these cases, “ see — not only, “ see 

how it shines,” but “see how it sounds, how it smells, 
how it tastes, how hard it is Thus the general 


experience of the senses is called “ the lust of the 
eyes,” inasmuch as the ofl3ce of seeing, wherein the 
eyes hold the firat place, is adopted by the other 
senses also, when engaged in the search for know- 
ledge.’ 

Ambition does not carry its marks of disgrace upon 
it like many openly shameful sins. It springs up 
insensibly, takes root, spreads its branches under 
plausible pretexts, and we only begin to be conscious 
of it after the heart is poisoned. . . . But on the 
other hand do not go out of mere lack of ambition 
and bury yourself in a workshop regulating clocks, 
instead of serving God and His world. — Fenklon (to 
the Vidame d’Amiens). 

Now and then I think of the days when I mimicked 
the Stoics and called my body — a vile carcase, my 
spirit — A DREAM, a smoke ; when I howled at the 
cities of the earth — You are dust-heaps I and to the 
heavens — You are ether! I never meant it No 
one ever does mean these things. The pride of 
life and the desire of the eyes is mighty in all men, 
and while one is strong the time is the time of love. 
— John Oliver Hobbes, The School for Saints (ch. 

VI.). 

References. — II. 16. — J. Keble, /or 

to Ash Wednesday^ p. 230. Expositor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 
209. 

‘The world passeth away.— i John n. 17. 

Build your nest upon no tree here ; for ye see God 
hath sold the forest to death ; and every tree where- 
upon we would rest is ready to be cut down, to the 
end that we may fly and mount up, and build upon 
the Rock. — S. Rutherford. 

‘ He that doeth the will of God.*—i John ii. 17. 

The point is not to feel an atti-action for holiness 
but to will whatever God wills. — F^nelon. 

References. — II. 17. — R. Higinbotham, Sermons^ p. 43. 
A. Maclaren, After the Besurrection^ p. 142. J. Martineau, 
Endeavours After the Christian Lifs (2nd Series), p. 52. A. 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — First Epistle ofjohn^ 
p. 279 . II. 18.— F. T. Bassett, Things That Must Be, p. 27. 
K. W. Farrar, Truths to Live By, p. 167. Expositor (6th 
Series), vol. vii. p. 269. II. 18-23. — Ibid, (5th Series), vol. 
vii. p. 107. II. 18-27.— JWd. vol. V. p. 241. II. 19.— Ibid. 
(4 th Series), vol. iv. p. 23. 

* Ye have an unction from the holy one, and ye know all tfainga.* 

— I John 11. 20. 

In the jornmals of Caroline Fox, the writer describee 
a serious conversation between Derwent Coleridge 
and the old Quaker banker Lloyd, from which the 
latter ‘ suddenly broke off, saying, “ But thou wilt 
not understand what I mean by the unction**. 
Whenever he {i.e, Coleridge) now hears the word, 
this remark recurs to his mind, and with it the 
peculiarly deep and solemn feeling it inspired, and 
the recognition of that spiritual meanmg which 
friends attach to the word unction, that which is 
indeed spirit and life* 

Rbferenobs. — 11. 21. — R. F. Horton, OhruHan World 
Pulpit, vo). liii. p. 177 . Expositor (4th SeriesX vol. iv. p. 23. 
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THE ANOINTINQ WITH THE HOLY SPIRIT 
' The Anointing which jt have received of Him.’ — x John ii, 
27- 

There is no need for me to prove or attempt to 
prove that the Holy Ghost is a persoa In the Greek, 
though the name for the Holy Ghost is neuter, it is 
followed by a jjersonal pronoun aut08j which could 
not be used unless the Holy Spirit was a person. 
On the day of Pentecost the Holy Spirit came to give I 
power for the preaching of the Gospel. 

I. You ask me if the day of Pentecost was a speci- 
men day. I answer : Yes, and for two rea.sons — (1) 
On the day of Pentecost the Priest in the Temple pre- 
sented twelve loaves, the specimen and the result of 
the harvest ; and inasmuch as God chose the day of 
Pentecost for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, He 
surely meant us to understand that the day of Pente- 
cost was a specimen day, and that what He did that 
day He was prepared to do every day ; and He would 
have done it if the Church had not choked and frus- 
trated His plans. (2) In Acts ii. 39, you have these 
words of Peter: ‘This promise is unto you, and to 
your children, and to all that are afar off, even as 
many as the Lord our God shall call \ 

II. Now a step farther. You say to me : ‘ Sir, tell 

me how I may get this power myself*. I will. Wliat 
ai’e the conditions ? (1) You cannot have the power 

of the Holy Ghost without having the Holy Ghost 
Himself. (3) You must be cleansed. (3) You must 
live for the gloiy of Christ as your supreme end. (4) 
Your preaching and teaching must be* in harmony 
with the Word of Grod. (5) The Holy Spirit must 
be received by faith. — F. B. Meyer, The Soul*8 
Ascent, p. 263. 

THE COURAGE OF LOVE 

* And now, little children, abide in Him, that, when He shall 
appear [if He shall be manifested, RV.] we may have 
confidence, and not be ashamed before Him at His coming:.' 

— I John ii. 28. 

In any intimate friendship, and in proportion to its 
intimacy, there is likely to be a mutual assimilation 
of thought, and similarity of expression. Moreover, 
if the one nature be more receptive, and the other 
more creative and original, the vstronger will be the 
impress of the master mind. Now, in the case of the 
unique relation between Jesus the Master and John 
the heioved tlisciple, we have strength on the one side 
and receptivity on the other at their maximum. 
Thferefore it is not surprising to find that John’s 
teaching is a very close reproauction of the teaching 
of Jesus, not only in its essential truth — for this we 
should in any case expect — but also in the mode of 
representation, and even in the deteils of phraseology. 
We have as our subject: The Hidden life and its 
Manifestation. 

1. The distinction holds good if we confine our at- 
tention for ^e moment to this present tima (1) 
Undoubtedly the hidden life is the very essence of re- 
ligion. A mere profession of reli^on has, indeed, 
satisfied myriads, and satisfies myiiads still ; but no 
one who seriously studies the question can doubt that 


the profession, without the inward reality, is vain and 
worse than vain. But quite as strongly does this 
saying condemn the vague mysticism that would con- 
tent itself with some sentiment of tender r^;ard for 
Je.sus, not caring to inquire too closely into His 
claims. ‘ Abide in Me * — what claims are here ! 
(2) But this hidden life, though opposed to the pre- 
tentious profession of mere religious formality, and 
having its seat and centre deeper down than the 
mere opinions and sentiments 01 our nature, has its 
own proper manifestation among men. For we live 
an outward as well as an inward life, and if we are 
true the outward will answer to the inward. 

II. ’Fhere is another distinction, however, made 
more prominent in the words before us, as between 
this life and the next. Here our life in Christ is a 
hidden life, in the sense that, though its power is 
visibly at work, making all new in our aims and 
actions, yet the privilege that seems properly to per- 
tain to it, the position that it should confer, are not 
yet revealed. Sometimes there seems to be a painful 
contradiction between our confessed relationship to 
Christ and the events which are permitted to befall 
us in the world : but in any case our condition here 
is one of obscurity, of poverty, of suspense. ‘ Beloved, 
now are we children of God ’ ; then why is it ‘ not 
yet made manifest* (1 John m. 2)? We confess 
Him: why does not He confess us? (1) It is im- 

E licd here that we need a full inward preparation, 
efore we can properly sustain that weight of privi- 
lege, with its attendant responsibilities. (2) But 
His coming * — this is the thought that is prominent. 
— »I. F. Lockyer, The Preachers Magazine, vol. vn. 
p. 295. 

References. — II. 28. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xzxv. No. 
2105. W. H. Ev^qb, Short SerTTums for the SecuoTU, p. 10 II. 
29. — Newman Smyth, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvii. p. 
204. 

SONS OP GOD 

* Behold what manner of love the Father hath bestowed upon 
us, that we should be called the sons of God. '—i John hi. i. 

I. The grandest Title. — Men will do much and en- 
dure many things for the sake of worldly honour. A 
man will work hard and deny himself, that he may 
obtain a title, or receive some cross or order from 
the hands of his sovereign. But these things do not 
last, the honour of a peerage cannot prolong a life, 
and the Victoria Cross, or the glittering order, must 
be laid on a coffin one day. Tlie grandest title is 
that which the Father bestows upon us — the sons of 
God. It means that God is our Father, one God 
and Father of us all ; that we are members of one 

f roat family, the Church ; with great privileges and 
lessings here, and the blessed hope of everlasting 
life to cheer us onward, the blessra hope that one 
day we shall be with Jesus, and see Him as He is. 
Our heritage, as the children of God, is our faith in 
each Person of the Blessed Trinity, in the Holy 
Catholic Church, in the forgiveness of sins, the re- 
surrection of the body, and roe life everlasting. 

H. We must be Brave and Loyal. — We must 
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remember whose sons we are, and be brave in our 
faith. Someone says, * Since Christ has made the 
Christian course a warfare, of all men living, a coward 
k the most unfit to be a Christian \ Yet what miser- 
able cowards some so-called Christians are I They 
are well enough while the sun of prosperity shines, 
but when persecution and trial arise for sake of the 
Gospel, they come out in their true colours. When 
the struggle comes between duty and self-pleasing, 
between what we like, and what is right, many, like 
the children of Ephraim, turn themselves back in the 
day of battla When the fighting comes, when the 
Cross is offered, when the shadows of Gethsemane 
and Calvary darken round us, too many forsake Jesus 
and follow no more after Him. 

III. We must be Brave in the Public Discharge 
of our Religious Duties. — In the olden days of Rome, 
the Gauls defeated the Romans and sacked their 
dty, only the Capitol held out against the enemy, 
which was defended by a noble Roman youth. He 
had been accustomed on a certain day in every year 
to oflTer sacrifice for his family on one of the hills of 
Rome. The day came round, and found the hill in 
possession of the enemy. Still the brave Roman 
determined to do what he believed was his duty. 
He took the necessary materials for the sacrifice, 
cautiously left the Capitol, which was sunounded 
by the enemy, reached the accustomed spot, per- 
formed his religious duties, and returned m safety, 
though he carried his life in his hands. If we are 
surrounded by foes and hindrances, if our companions 
and neighboui-s put obstacles in the way of religious 
duty, if‘ the devil sends temptations to make us neglect 
the service of God, let us remember whose sons we 
are, and offer the sacrifice of praise aiid thanksgiving, 
though an host of men be encamped against us. 

IV. We must Love one another, Because we are 
one Family, the Sons of Qod. — ‘ Pity is akin to 
love,* and pity makes us kind. Kindness is the out- 
ward and visible sign of the inward spiritual grace 
of love. — H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Notes of Sermons 
for the Tear, pt. i. p. 94. 

CHRIST AND HUMAN BROTHERHOOD 

I John hi. i. 

God’s greatness we cannot gnisp, God’s wisdom is 
unsearcmable, but God’s love is something that any 
heart can hold and any mind picture. It is higher 
than the heavens and deeper than all seas, yet it is 
80 homely and so human and so near that to realise 
it you have but to take some dear child of your own 
upon your knees, and express in tender kisses what 
you are to that child and what the child is to you. 

I. There is no kind of love which we understand 
80 well as parental love. ]for it was the first love we 
knew, and eveiy day of our early life gave us sweet 
and forcible lessons in it ; and the pictures which it 
left upon our memory are never blotted out, though 
the faces which imprinted them have passed into 
the great darknesa ITie Jove of the Almighty for 
us is wonderful It is well-nigh inci*edible. Yet you 


see a human copy of it every time that you see a 
mother bending over a baby’s cradle. Botn are un- 
accountable, but both are facts. ‘Behold, what 
manner of love the Father hath bestowed upon us, 
that we should be called the children of God.^ 

II. Upon whom is this grace bestowed? We are 
all His children by right ; there is something of His 
image in all. There are possibilities of large Divine 
growth in all, and there is a place in His almighty 
heart of love for all But only they who know it 
and rejoice in it«are children in actuality and pos- 
session. The rest are children in possibility, but 
outcasts in fact 

III. It is the one thing which makes us great. 
We talk about levelling up. That is the one fact 
which levels us up. All other greatness is a fictitious 
thing alongside that of the sons of God. 

IV. It is the one foundation of human eauality. 
Apart from the fact that we are all alike aeau* to 
God, all alike His irnmoital children, there is no such 
thing as human equality. Whatever we are, strong 
or feeble, brilliant or commonplace, capable of the 
highest work or only fit for drudgery, we have the 
same place at His feet, we have the same share in 
His love ; we are all His immortal offspring. 

V. It is the one root and bond of human brother- 
hood. It is only at the feet of the all-loving Father 
that we learn the facts and the obligations of brother- 
hood. And without that all the grand humanitarian 
sentiments which are so much boasted of would perish 
as sparks go out when they are flung off from the 
parent fire. — J. G. Grkenhouoh, The Cross in 
Modem Life, p. 63. 

* Behold what manner of love the Father hath bestowed on us, 

that we should be called children of God.' — i John hi. i. 

LrrriJi children easily believe their pjirents, easily 
believe wonderful things, things concerning whicn 
neither their senses nor their experience give them 
any warranty. The sons of God are ‘ little childi'en,’ 
because they easily believe all the wonderful things 
which God has spoken. ‘Behold, what manner of 
love the Father hath bestowed upon us I ’ Behold 
it I get into it, let it kindle your affections. ‘ Be- 
loved,’ look into this love. . , . The world i*egards 
you as its children, and never suspects that God’s 
crown-jewels are concealed within your earthly 
nature. The world did not suspect it in Christ’s 
case. ‘ The world knoweth you not because it knew 
Him not* It could not add to your safety, nor to 
your joy, that the world should know you. Only, 
the more your Divine sonship is hidden from observa- 
tion, the more you should muse upon it, equally for 
God’s pmise and your own bosom-gladness. — ^ui- 
Foan, Supremacy of Man (ch. rv.). 

RBFBRBNOBt. — III. 1. — SpuFgeon, Sermons, vol. xzxiL No. 
1934. J. Keble, Sermomfor Okrutmae andSpephomy, p. 867. 
C, Perren, Revival Sermons in OuiUne, p. 282. F. W. Farrarj 
Truths to Live By, p. 184. Expositor (6th Series), vol. ix. p. 
304. A. Maclaren, Expositions oj Holy Scripture — 1 John^ p. 
289. III. 1, 2. — R. J. Drummond, Faith's Certainties, p* 149. 
III. 1-3.— C. O. Eldridge, Preacher^ s Magamne, vol. xvii. p. 179. 
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REALITY REDUPLICATES 

*We shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as He is.’— 

I John hi. 2. 

‘ We would see Jesus.’ In the days of His flesh men 
did see Him, but their eyes were dim, and the veil 
that covered Him was unrent. Nevertheless thei-e 
were those who pierced through to the reality, and 
on whose souls He left some print of His own. 

I. For full vision there needed not the light only, 
but the vision that could bear it Once when He 
gathered His saints to the mountain for anticipation 
of His sacrifice His glory burst through — ‘the glory 
which He had with the Father before the world was \ 
The light was too keen and bright, and they de- 
scended the mountain bewildered, with the Companion 
to whom men should do whatsoever they Usted. 

They came nearer Him perhaps after He had risen 
from the dead in the boay He has taken for ever. 
Even then the veil was drawn, though drawn thin 
and fine. The glory was subdued and attempered 
till it was supportable, and by the sea of Tiberias, 
while they gazed in silence, the vision sank deep, and 
none dared ask Him, ‘Who art Thou?’ knowing 
that it was the Ijord. The neai*er and clearer the 
vision, the deeper the mark it leaves, and the triumphs 
of the Cross alter our Lord had risen bear witness to 
this. 

But a day is coming when all believei-s shall behold 
their Lord as He is. The naked soul will front the 
uncreated Light undazzled, unafraid, rejoicing, re- 
ceiving. ‘ We shall see Him as He is.’ Then we 
shall be like Him. The reality will double itself on 
every side. The likeness already begun will be 
made perfect and eternal. 

II. Con.sider how the same law acts in every life. 

It is reality that doubles itself — makes disciples, wins 
causes, is served by willing martyrs. Our life is much 
of it sham, little of it real. Our pretensions to know- 
ledge, to talent, to goodwill towai’ds men, to many 
other things, ai'e vain enough, but the least among 
God’s elect knows in his bittei’est hour of the thin 
but unbreakable thread that joins him to Chi*ist. 
That is the supreme possession. Our imposture, 
conscious or unconscious, may deceive for the time, 
but it deceives much less than we think, and it has a 
biief hour. How many of us flatter ourselves that 
our falsities are so like the real that men do not see 
through them. Vainest delusion ! We are taken to 
pieces ; our make-up is tom off by rough hands ; the 
tinsel and the theatricalities do not serve us even for 
some short hours of artificial light. Then ? Sui*ely 
there is something more in us than that. When the 
most merciless censor has had his will, he must yield 
to all the redeemed someth!^ — something of courage, 
fidelity, love, aspiration. ‘!]%at is the abiding self, 
and that influences. Goodness, though in thin^ 
mainly evil ; truth, though in thinp mainly false, is 
evermore impressive. Or rather, it is reality that 
impresses, that reduplicates, whether it oe for good 
or evil. 

How wonderful that day will be when we shall see 
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Christ, when we shall truly behold the True 1 It 
will come, for ‘when He shall appear we shall see 
Him*. All things that troubled the clearness of the 
heai-t will be over. The eyes will be no more over- 
cast and dark. They will deepen and glow as the 
first radiance of His face shines over them, and 
speedily, joyfully, all the nature will pass into the 
likeness of the unveiled glory of the Lord. — W. 
Kobertson Nicolt., Ten Minute Sermons, p. 818 . 

* We know that when He shall app^, we shall be like Him, 

for we shall see Him as He is.’— i John hi. 2. 

This is one of those texts that we hear and (]uote so 
often without seeing more than its first and external 
beauty. Just ivs a man might walk over one of the 
prairies of California, admiring the richness of the 
grass, and the loveliness of the prairie lily, ignorant 
all the time of the gold that will some day be exca- 
vated from the soil under his feet. 

I. ‘We shall be like Him.’ Therefore we are not 
like Him now. 

II. ‘We sbaii be like Him.’ Yes, if wc are even 
now growing like Him. Slowly and with many a 
break, many a drawback, many a hindrance in this 
world ; rapidly and unbrokenly and without diffieulty 
in the rest of Paradise which must precede His ap- 
pearing. Just like a lake, so driven of the wind and 
tossed that though the sun is shining brightly on it, 
there is no further reflection of his rays than a few 
spots here and there of broken gold ; but as the 
wind dies away it gradually settles into smoother 
undulations, and the broken fragments become wavy 
pillars of light, and then for a moment at a time 
you catch the figure of an almost perfect sun, and 
the moments lengthen out and tne disturbances 
shorten, till at length there is scarcely an agitation — 
and finally a perfect image, so dazzlingly bright that 
the eye cannot rest upon it — so it is here. ‘ Then 
shall the righteous shine forth as the sxm in the 
kingdom of their Father.' — J, M. Neale, Sermons for 
the Church Year, vol. i. p. 18. 

* Beloved, now are we children of God, and it is not yet mads 

manifest what we shall be. We know that, if He shall 
be manifested, we shall be like Him, for we shall see Him 
as He is.’— X John hi. 2. 

At the very close of her life, Mrs. Oliphant is de- 
scribed as having enjoyed ‘ perfect ease in body and 
mind. All care and worry seemed to leave her. She 
said she felt as if she were lying somewhere waiting 
to be lifted up ; or again, as if she were lying in the 
deep grass of some flowery meadow near the cate, 
waiting for our Lord to pass by. . . . She said she 
could not think of God as the Almighty God of all 
the world, but just as her Father, and that at this 
moment even the thought of her children seemed to 
cease in the thought of Him. . . . The names of her 
boys were on her lips almost at the last, though she 
had said repeatedly, “ I seem to see nothing but God 
and our Lord ”.* 

The pei-plexing doubts about the universe, in which 
I newly found myself in youth, have led to deeper 
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faith in the immanent Divine Spirit, transforming 
death from a movement in the dark into a movement 
in Omnipotent Goodness ; trusted when it withdraws 
us from this embodied life, still unable to picture 
what lies in the future. It is not yet made mani- 
fest what we shall be *. — Prof. Campbell Fraser’s 
Biographia Philosophica, p. 334. 

‘ It doth not yet appear what you shall be.* There 
is no object which you have ever seen to which we 
can point, and say, You shall be like that. In the 
whole visible univei*se theie is no beauty, brightness, 
nor glory, of which you can say, That is the pattern 
of our future glory. 

You have seen the blushing morning, and the 
golden evening ; you have seen the soft beauty of 
the moon and the glory of the sun ; but you have 
seen nothing like what you shall be. You have seen 
our wintry trees change and change, under vernal 
inHuence, until they became pictures of beauty, and 
you have seen glory inwrapped in dark clouds ; and 
immense as is the distinction between leafless trees 
and blooming trees, or between leaden clouds and 
those of a golden sunset, the distinction is yet greater 
between what you now are and what you shall be. — 
PULSFORD. 

‘God forgive me if I am wrong,* said Kingsley, 
speaking of death, ‘ but I look forward to it with an 
intense and reverent curiosity.’ 

Lately in my many sad musings it has been brought 
very clearly before my nnnd how often all the hon-iole 
tension, the dread, the anxiety which there are no words 
strong enough to describe — which devoured me, but 
which I had to conceal often behind a smiling face — 
would yield in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, 
at the sound of a voice, at the first look, into an in- 
effable ease, and the overwhelming happiness of relief 
from pain, which is, I think, our nighest human 
sensation, higher and more exquisite than any posi- 
tive enjoyment in this world. It used to sweep over 
me like a wave, sometimes when I opened a door, 
sometimes in a letter — ip all simple ways. I cannot 
explain, but if this should ever come to the eye of 
any woman in the passion and agony of motherhood, 
she will more or less understand. I was thinking 
lately, or rather, as sometimes happens, there was 
suddenly presented to my mind, like a suggestion 
from some one else, the recollection of these ineffable 
happinesses, and it seemed to me that it meant that 
which would be when one pushed through that last 
door and was met— oh, oy what, by whom? — by 
instant relief. The wave of sudden ease and warmth 
and peace and joy. — M bs. Ouphant. 

‘ It is not to be wondered at,’ Dean Stanley writes in 
the tenth chapter of his biography of Dr. Arnold, 

‘ that the boys of his Form remarked with peculiar 
interest, that the last subject which he had set them 
for an exercise was Domus Ultima ; that the last 
translation for Latin verses was from the touching 
lines on the death of Sir Philip Sidney, in Spenser’s 
Ruins of Time ; that the last words with wnich he 


closed his last lecture on the New Testament were in 
commenting on the passage of St John; “It doth 
not yet appear what we shall be ; but we know that 
when He shall appear we shall be like Him, for we 
shall see Him as He is ** ... “ Yes,” he added, with 
marked fervency, “ the mere contemplation of Christ 
shall transform us into His likeness.’ ’ 

References. — III. 2. — T. Binney, King*8 Weigh-Rotm 
Chapel Serjnons (2nd Series), p. 316. Phillips Brooks, Tht 
Law of Growth^ p. 346. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. iv. No. 196. 
vol. iL Nos. 61 and 62, antL vol. Hi. No. 3004. C. Parsons 
Reichel, tbuL p. 119. Bishop Stubbs, Christian World PulpUf 
vol. xlv. p. 385. 8. H. Fleming, Fifteen- Minute Sermons for 

the People, pp. 168, 172, 176. H. D. Rawnsley, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xlviii. p. 155. J. A. Alexander, The 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, p. 102. Reuen Thomas, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. 1. p. 173. H. M. Butler, Harrow School Sermons 
(2ad Series), p. 150. F. St. John Corbett, The Preacher's Year, 
pp. 37, 96. W, Ince, Christian World Pulpit, vol. liv. p. 
106. C. Cuthbert Hall, ibid. vol. Ixii. p. 12. Expositor (6th 
Series), vol. iv. p. 275. III. 2, 3. — A. Ainger, Sermons 
Preached in the Temple CJiurch, p. 13. S. Chadwick, MundesUf 
Conference Report for 1910, p. 401. 

' And everyone that hath this hope set in him purifieth himself, 

even as he is pure.* — i John hi. 3. 

I SAY not that we are to be looking away to heaven, 
as being disgusted with the world ; much less to be 
praising heaven’s adoiable purity in high woitIs of 
contiast, as if to excuse or atone for the lack of all 
purity heie. I only say that we are to be much in 
the meditation of Christ as glorified, surrounded with 
the glorified ; to let our mind be hallowed by its pure 
converse and the themes in which it dwells ; to live 
in the anticipation of what is most pure in the uni- 
verse, as being what we most love and long for in the 
universe ; and so we are to be raised by our longings, 
and purified with Christ by the hopes we rest on His 
person. — B ushnell. 

References. — III. 3. — C. Vince, The Unchanging 
S(wiour, p. 238. F. W. Farrar, Truths to Live By, p. 197. 
W. J. Hocking, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 356. 
J. M. Bleckley, The Christian Armour, p. 256. S. Uduy, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ivii. p. 102. Expositor (6th 
Series), vol. v. p. 220 ; ibid, vol. xii. p. 419. A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scripture — 1 John, p. 310. III. 4. — 
Lyman Abbott, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 346. 
Bishop Wilberforoe, Sermons, p. 143. J. D. Thompson, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlviii. p. 3. H. P. Liddpn, 
Sermons Preached on Speciad Occasions, p. 52. R. J. Campbell, 
A Faith for To-devy, p. 107. F. W, Farrar, Truths to Live By, 
p. 61. R. J. Campbell, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ivi. p. 
360. Expositor (4th Series), voL viii. p. 161 ; ibid, (6th 
Series), vol, xii. p. 54. III. 4, 6, — Spurgeon, Sermons, voL 
xliiL No. 2509. 

THE PROBLEM OP SIN 

* Whosoever abideth in Him sinneth not : whosoever sinnetti 

hath not seen Him, neither known John hi. 6. 

I 8 UFPO 8 E some time or another all of us have met 
professing, earnest Christians who said that they 
never sinned, who said ‘ conversion was so real, so 
true, that I never sin.’ .’I^he verse that I have read 
seems to suggest that a true Christian, one who abides 
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in Christ, never sins, but if we look beneath the sur- 
face we shall see its true meaning. 

I. Duality of Nature. — We have a duality of 
nature. We who have been baptised, who have put 
on Chi'ist, have a Divine nature, and also, alas ! a 
poor fallen nature, natui*es which are as different as 
white from black, natures which again and again are 
in bitter antagonism, in conflict. St. Paul, whose 
Christianity, whose convei*sion, whose sonship no c)ne 
in the world could question, acknowledged this duality 
of natures when he said, ‘ For the good that I would 
I do not : but the evil which I would not, that I do \ 
Now here it seems to me is the explanation of St. 
John*s words. We know that St. John never regarded 
a Christian as one who did not sin. Why we hear it 
every time we attend Holy Communion. ‘ If any 
man sin, we have an Advocate with the Father/ 
St. John knew that the converted soul sinned, yet he 
also said that the converted, the regenerate man, the 
baptised, the Son of God, as such in his Divine nature 
could not possibly sin. As long as a man abides in 
Christ sin is an impossibility. When he loses his 
temper, when he says that sharp thing about some- 
body else, when he is a little bit insincere, then he 
turns his b ick, he blots out his vision ; for the 
moment he knows not Christ, he acts as a poor fallen 
man, not as a son of God, not as a regenerate beii g, 
not in his Divine nature, but as a child of Adam. Is 
not that true ? not sin impossible so long as there 
is true communion with God ? As long as I look at 
Christ, as long as I keep my eyes towards Him, as 
long as I am conscious of His Presence in me, as long 
as I am true to Him and remember my Divine nature, 
I cannot sin. But the very word trespass means a 
leaving for the moment, a separation from God. 

II. Steady Growth in Grace. — First of all the 
growth must be in power over our weaker self. Step 
by step we shoula prove stronger in temptation 
within and without Gradually our better nature — 
that is our Divine nature, the nature that we receive 
from the Father — should be gaining the mastery and 
pressing down the lower nature. And surely the 
way to do this is to practise the Pre.sence of Christ. 
We know how sometimes when we fix these natural 
eyes upon some object, and then we close our eyes or 
even look at other objects, still we see that object on 
which we have been intent. So should it be as we 
focus our spiritual vision upon Christ : we should 
cany back into the city, back into our homes, back 
into all our difficult world Christ Himself. 

References. — HI. 7. — A, Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
8cripture--l John^ p. 320. III. 8.— Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. 
xxix. No. 1728. R. W. Hiley, A Year's Sermons, vol. il. p. 288. 
S. Cox, Expodtions, p. 287. S. Baring-Gould, Village Preach- 
ing fora Year, vol. i. p.” 146. III. 8, 9. — S. Cox, Expositions, 
p. 273. 

*Por this is the message which je heard from the beginning, 
that we should love one another.’— i John in. ix. 

I Ksow not if it be because I shall soon leave this 
earth, and the rays that are already reaching me from 
below the horizon have disturbed my sight, but I 


believe our world is about to begin to realise the 
words, ‘Love one another,' without, however, being 
concerned whether a man or a God uttered them. — 
Alex. Dumas, in 1898. 

The worlds in which we live at heart are one, 

The world ‘ I am,' the fruit of ‘ I have done ' ; 

And underneath these worlds of flower and firait, 

The world ‘ I love ’ — the only living root. 

— Henry van Dyke. 

Beferencks, — lil. 13. — VV. M. Sinclair, Christ and Our 
Times, p. 33. J. Keble, Sermons for Sundays After TrinUy, 
pt. i. p. 42. A. Bradley, Sermons Chiefly on Character, p. 187. 


LOVE TO CHRISTS BRETHREN; A TEST OP 
SELF-EXAMINATION. 

I John hi. 14. 

I. Nofe first, the mighty change described. Spiritual 
death is a terrible reality. Amd that is the state of 
all men by nature. If you once realise this, then it 
will be clear to you that God alone can awaken the 
dead soul and bid it live and work and watch and 
pray. Christianity is not a matter of opinion, it is a 
matter of vital experience. When a man is regener- 
ated he receives a new life. 

II. The knowledge of this mighty change. ‘ We 
knowf 

III. The ground of that knowledge, ‘ Because we 
love the breroren,* those who truly believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ. They are the household of faith, 
and in a very real sense the brethren of Christ. True 
believers form a brotherhood. They differ in the 
colour of their skin, in their nationality, in their 
language, and in a multitude of other ways, but 
they are all one in Christ Jesus. — F. Habpeb, The 
Preacher^ s Magazine, vol vn. p. 177. 

References. — III. 14. — W. R. Inge, AU Saints* Sermons^ 
1905-07, p. 113. Spurgeon, Sermons, voL xliv. No. 2556. 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 205. 


* Whosoever hateth his brother is a murderer.’ — x John iil 15 . 

I BELIEVE that bitterness is always ready to break 
bounds in the heart of man ; it flows freely in the 
channel that indication scoops out for it. One 
must have been a long while in the school of Jesus 
Christ, one must have learned from him to tread 
many things under foot, in order to run no further 
risk of self-deception, and of indulging hatred under 
the guise of indignation. — V inei\ 

For man to be redeemed from revenge — that is for 
me the bridge to the highest hope, and a rainbow 
after long storms. — N iktschk. 

References. — III. 15. — C. Moinet, The Great AUernatvss 
and other Sermons, p. 185. H. Alford, Quebec Chapel Sermons, 
vol. iii. p. 339. F. B. Cowl, Preachsr's Magasme, voL xviii. 
p. 47. 

* Hereby know we love, because He laid down His life for ust 

and we ought to lay down our lives for the brethren.’— 

I John in. 16. 

A fisherman gave Coleridge an account of a boy that 
had been drowned the day before, and that they had 
tried to save him at the risk of their own lives. He 
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said ‘ he did not know how it was that they ventured, 
but, sir, we have a Tiature towards one another". 
This expression, Coleridge remarked to me, was a 
fine illustration of that theory of disinterestedness 
which I (in common with Butler) had adopted. — 
Hazlitt, My First Acquaintance with Poets. 

1 John in. i6. 

The expenditure of life for Him is not always in one 
brilliant act of sacrifice, but far oftener in the glad 
surrender of life’s hours successively until all the 
years are full. I have thought a hundred times of 
trying to preach on that standing text — once, I 
believe, I did try, and was ashamed of my>jelf after- 
wards — ‘Hereby perceive we the love, because He 
laid down His life for us, and we ought to lay down 
our lives for the brethren ’. We ought — we ought to 
lay it down — that is the principle for every Christian. 
I confess I have been again and again fairly jiaralysed 
when thinking of preaching on that text. But many 
Christian lives have in their degree been honest ser- 
mons upon it — P edjcipal Rainy. 

Referbnoes. — III. 16. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlvi. No. 
2656 ; vol. li. No. 2959. Basil Wilberforce, Sanctification 
by the Truth, p. 51. Lyman Abbott, Ch/i'istian World Pulpit, 
vol. xlviii. p. 238. III. 16-18. — W. Hubbard, ibid. vol. xliv. 
p. 26. HI. 18. —G. G. Bradley, ibid. vol. liii. p. 8. A. P. 
Stanley, Sermons for Children, p. 10. Ill, 19. — J. S. Bartlett, 
Sermons, p. 224. III. 19-21.--^. J. Blunt, Plain Sermons, p. 
266 . 

* God is greater than our heart, and knoweth all things. 

X John iil 20. 

‘ Cheerfulness and lightness of heart, ^ says Newman, 
‘ are not only privileges, but duties. Cheerfulness is 
a great Christian duty. That sorrow, that solicitude, 
that fear, that repentance, is not Christian which has 
not its portion of Christian joy ; for “ God is greater 
than our heart,” and no evil, past or future, within 
or without, is equal to this saying, that Christ has 
died and reconciled the world unto himselt/ and again : 
‘“God is greater than our heart, and knoweth all 
things”. It is this feeling of simple and absolute 
confidence and communion which soothes and satisfies 
those to whom it is vouchsafed. We know that even 
our nearest friends enter into us but partially and 
hold intercourse with us only at times ; whereas the 
consciousness of a perfect and enduring presence, and 
it alone, keeps the heart open. . . . The contemplation 
of Him, and nothing but it, is able fully to open and 
relieve the mind, to unlock, occupy, and fix our 
affections. Created natures cannot open us, or 
elicit the ten thousand mental senses which belong 
to us, and through which we really live. None but 
the presence of our Maker can enter ua* 

Rbfbrbnoji. — III. 20. — J. Keble, Sermons fbr Advent to 
Christmas Eve, pp. 123, 137. 

* Beloved, if our heart condemh us not, we have boldness 
toward God.*— z John xii. 2X. 

Thk sea’et of pleasure in life — ^as distinct from its 
greatest triumphs of transcendent joy — is to live in a 
series of small, legitimate successes. By legitimate I 


mean, such as are not accompanied by self-condemna- 
tion. — S idney Dobell. 

Rufhirbnobs. — III. 21. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxi Na 
1865. J. Keble, Sermons for Advent to Christmas Eve, p. 15L 
Ex/jositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 40. III. 22-24. — Spurgeon^ 
Sermons, vol. xix. No. 1103. III. 23. — Ibid,, vol. ix. No. 631. 

‘ Believe not every spirit’— i John iv. z. 

We are all discemei's of spirits. That dis^osis lies 
aloft in our life or unconscioiLs poweV. The inter- 
course of society — its trade, its religion, its friend- 
ships, its quan’els — is one wide, judicial investigation 
of character. — E merson, on The Over-Soul. 

* Beloved, believe not every spirit, but prove the spirita, 
whether they arc of God.' — i John iv. i. 

A POOR man, in our day, has many gods foisted on 
him ; and big voices bid him, ‘ Worship or be — 1 " 
in a menacing and confusing manner. What shall 
he do ? By far the greater.paii; of said gods, cun*ent 
in the public, whether canonised by Pope or Populus, 
all were dumb apises and beatified Prime-oxen ; — 
nay, some of them, who have articulate faculty, are 
devils instead of gods. A poor man that would 
save his soul alive is reduced to the sad necessity 
of sharply trying his gods whether they are divine or 
not ; which is a terrible pass for mankind, and lajrs 
an awful problem upon eetch man. The man must 
do it, however. At his own peril he will have to do 
this prolilem too, which is one of the awfulest; and 
his neighbours, all but a most select portion of them, 
portion generally not cl«td in official tiaras, can be of 
next to no help to him in it, nay, rather will in- 
finitely hinder him in it, as matters go. — C arlyle, 
Latter-Day Pamphlets (viil). 

Rkfehencbs. — IV. 1. — W. G. Horder, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. Ivii. p. 235. IV. 2, 3. — J. T. L. Maggs, 
PrecLcher's Magazine, vol. xviii. p. 295. IV. 4. — W. C. K. 
Newbolt, Church Family Newspaper, voL xv. p, 12. IV. 0. — 
G. Bellett, Parochial Sermons, p, 1. 

'Love is of God.*— z John iv. 7 . 

God desires neither narrow hearts nor empty heads 
for His children, but those whose spirit is of itself 
indeed free, yet rich in the knowledge of Him, and 
who regard this knowledge of God as the only valu- 
able possession. — H egel 

‘ The true sage,’ says Maeterlinck, Vis not he who 
sees, but he who, seeing furthest, has the deepest love 
for mankind. He who sees without loving is only 
straining his eyes in the dark.’ 

I NEVER yet cast a true affection on a woman ; but I 
have loved my friend, as I do virtue, my soul, my 
God. Fromdience, methinks, I do conceive how God 
loves man ; what himpiness there is in the love of 
God. — S ib Thomas Bbowkb, Beligio Medici (pi iL 
sec, 6). 

Rbfrbbnoes. — IV. 7 .— Archbishop AlexiAder, Okrietim 
World Pulpit, vol. liv. p. 20. J. Keble, Bsrmomfor Bwndoffs 
After Trinity, pt i. p. 223. T. Binnaj, Kisi^t Wsigh-Houss 
Chapel Sermons, p. 206. IV. 0. — H. 8^ H<^nd, ChrisHsm 
World Pulpit, voL Ivi. p. 107. 
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THE MASTER KEY 
‘ God is Love.* — i John iv. 

Hebe is all we want Here we have three words, 
which €ure three syllables, and they are bigger words 
than all the pilea words of the most elaterate dic- 
tionary ever constructed. These are the words out 
of which all the other words come. 

The use of this text is not to be found in its own 
verbal exposition. This is a text that is to be carried 
all over tlu* Bible; this is the commentator of the 
whole Scjlpture. Turn over a page — where is the 
lamp ? That is Bible reading. You fail to expound 
the Scripture because you have lost the lamp. Do not 
suppose, then, that * God is love * is a text that can 
be explained in one discourse or explained in all 
the discourse ever poui’ed from the fluent tongue of 
eloquence. Never read a chapter without lighting 
the lamp and putting it just over the chapter you are 
reading. What is your lamp ? God is love.* 

I. The lamp 1 We might take it with us now and 
look at a few passages in the light of this gleaming 
candle of God. Take this awful text : * In the day 
thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die’. He 
threatens the man whom He has made I He does 
not The lamp I now read under the light of the 
lamp, and you will find that this is no threat, this is 
no uplifting of the arm of Jehovah, as who should 
say, Take cai*e what you are about, or one mistake 
on your part and you are a dead man. God never 
learned that savagery of tone ; God speaks in another 
music. These were hard words, no doubt, to the 
man who heai'd them for the first time. When you 
point out to your dear little child that if he goes into 
a certain place he will be injured, you are not threaten- 
ing the boy ; we cannot say, Why speak to the dear 
little boy in that tone? You properly reply that 
the tone is an expression of solicitude, anxiety, tender- 
est love, saying in all the music of the parental heart, 
Take care I If you go down there you will be perhaps 
injured, something may meet you there that will 
frighten you ; if you once go into that den or jungle 
where the wild lieast is you will be tom to pieces : 
take care not to go in that direction. That is not 
threatening; that is loving, caring-for, going-out- 
after, with tender desu^e and anxiety. ^ I take my 
lamp text, ‘ God is love,* and hold it all above the 
story of Eden, and behold, I know that God has 
made all things good and designed all things in love, 
and that the very voice of warning is a new accent 
in the music of sweetest, tenderest care. 

II. Let us hold the lamp over another text that is 
almost too terrible to read. May I read it in a genteel 
assembly? shall I not lie hissed out of the pulpit I 
degrade if I read this text? — ‘The wicked shall be 
turned into hell, and all the nations that forget Gk)d.’ 
I admit that it is possible so to utter these words as 
to import into them a false meaning and a false tone, 
but I insist that it is also possible so to read them as 
to make them about as tender words as can be found 
in the whole compass of inspired revelation. This 
is not wrath, it is pleading, it is the expression of 


solicitous love : as who should say, My dear soul, 
do you really know what wickedness is ? do you know 
what it means, what it involves, and what it really 
must come to in the bitter end? Here, in one of 
those so-called rough impi-ecatoiy passages, wherein 
God is supposed to oe very wrathful and very stormy, 
here, we find the very heart of love ; in the midst of 
all this warning there is one large tender teai* that 
wets the cheek of God. Do not believe those persons, 
therefore, who point out the imprecations and de- 
nunciations, and wish you to believe that all these 
things ai*e indications of the wrath of God. Hear 
me, they are not; they are indications of the love 
of God ; God in His mercy thinks it jright to tell us 
what the harvest of sin-sowing is, and if He had never 
told us, how could He judge us? and if He had never 
told us and atteraptecl to judge us, what a standing- 
ground we would have for self- vindication, how we 
might charge Him with injustice for having kept 
back the secret of the evolution of moral processes. 
We go to the judgment with our eyes open, we go to 

{ )eitlition with the Scriptures written in plainest 
anguage of entreaty and love. 

III. The lamp I What is this ? — ‘ It shall be moi*e 
tolerable for Tyre and Sidon in the day of judgment 
than for you.* ‘God is love.* He does not judge 
promiscuously or indiscriminately ; there is not one 
lot for all ; if a man has begun with much, much 
will be I'cquired of him, and if he has begun with 
little, he will be judged accordingly. 

IV. So I come back to my little Bible, my three 
syllabled Bible, the Bible that holds all the Bible. 
When I come upon a great and awful mystery I call 
for the lamp, and it has a way of throwing its beams 
down into its deepest cavities. I have held it over 
the giava This epigrammatic sentence fits all graves, 
it fits all cemeteries ; it is the word that is written 
on its poitals ot the churchyard, ‘God is love’. — 
Joseph Pabkee, City Temple Pulpit^ vol. in. p. 288. 

Rbpbrsnobs. — IV. 8. — F. W. Farrar, Okriduin World Pvl- 
pit vol. xlv. p. 321. W. C. Wheeler, S&rnumi a/nd Addreuei, 
p. 126. W. J. Hocking, OKruUan World Pulpit ^ vol. xlvi. p. 
61. Lyman Abbott, /bid, vol. liv. p. 109. R. J. Campbell, 
/bid, vol. Ivl p. 321. M. Gardner, /bid, vol. Ixx, p. 407. 

LOVE’S SUPREME DISCLOSURE 

* God is love. In this was manifested the love of God toward 
us, because that God sent his only-begotten Son into the 
world, that we might live through Him.’— i John iv. 8, 9. 

Love, as John tells us ageun and again, is to be seen 
and known only in what it does. We shall there- 
fore look at this love of God disclosing itself in 
lovely deeds, and rise step by step to see the supreme 
disclosure in the Cross of Christ. 

I. The first and simplest thing to say about love 
is this — ^it is a social passion. There cannot be 
love without at least two, a lover and a beloved. 
The man who had never seen the face of a fellow- 
man could not know the meaning of love. The 
faculty of love would be domant in him, and be felt 
only as an unsatisfied yearning. If God be love, He 
must have loved from all eternity. Before the 
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angels were created, or the universe had being, God 
was love. God never dwelt in a still and awful 
loneliness. 

II. The second simple thing to say about love is 
this — lovt ia creation. Love must create, and it 
must create well-being. Love cannot be inactive. 
It must plan and toil and spend its resources and 
exert its energy. It must devise order, goodness, 
beauty, joy. Here we have the mighty motive of 
creation. Love is the source and creation is the 
sti'eam. God does not love the world simply because 
He created it He created this world of life and 
beauty and order because He is love. It is always 
love that builds a home. It is always love that 
makes a garden. It is always love that peoples a 
wilderness. The first words of the Bible are a reve- 
lation of love : ^ In the beginning God created the 
heav^ and the earth 

IIL The third simple thing to say about love is 
this — that love is 'providence. Love cannot be 
content with creation. It must pass on to care, and 
God’s care is His providence. Your little son makes 
himself a rudely shapen boat. Its designing has 
filled his heart and busied his hand for hours. At 
length he launches his little mimic craft by some 
beach. Does he set his venture afloat and then turn 
his back upon it, heedless of its fate ? Mark how he 
waits and watches and risks himself lest his little 
vessel come to untimely shipwreck. Love ci*eated 
it, and love hangs over it in absorbing care. And 
so God did not create the universe, and make all 
things beautiful in their season, and set His spirit in 
man, and then turn His back and vanish into silence. 
He does not sit afar off on the world’s edge to see it 
go. The world is not a piece of clockwork, finished 
once for all, and set agoing by an almighty mechanic. 
It is a living and growing organism. God’s eyes are 
ever watching it. His fingei-s are ever working upon 
it. His hands ever devising new beauty in it. 

IV. The fourth thing and the great thing to say 
about love is this — love is grace. This is where 
iove makes its supi^me disclosure. What is grace 
out love dealing with sin ? What can God, who is 
love, do for the sinner but pour Himself out in 
mostly sacrifice to redeem him ? 

V. The fifth thing to say about love is — love is 
discipline. Love’s supreme disclosure is the Cross, 
but love which redeems must pass on to discipline. 
Love’s redeeming work was not done when Christ 
had burst the gates of hell. The dominion of sin 
was broken, but its fascination and power were not 
wholly annulled. No man who has accepted the 
forgiveness of God, and put himself under the 
mastership of Christ, can be ignorant that the power 
of indwelling sin is his most humbling experience, 
lliere is a work of God for man. There is also a 
work of God in man. Therefore God disciplines His 
redeemed. He chastens by mercy and b^ judgment, 
through limiting privation and burdening care, by 
the shadow on the heart and the thorn in the fle.sh, 
to purify and to perfect in righteousness. 


VI. The sixth thing to say about love is — lo\)e is 
heaven. In New Testament teaching that is the 
issue of love’s work in the Cross and by the discipline 
of God. Love can never be satisfi^ without the 
loved one’s presence and fellowship. ‘I go to pre- 
pare a place for you, that where I am ye may be also,’ 
was the last assurance of incarnate love. To that 
message all the New Testament writei-s make a 
yearning i-esponse. — W. M. Clow, The Cross in 
Christian Experience^ p. 41. 

* God is Love. In this was manifested the love of God toward 
us, because that God sent his only-begotten Son into the 
world, that we might live through Him.’— i John iv. 8, g. 

Of the reality of God’s love St. John had no doubt; 
neither need we have any, though some do doubt it, 
thinking that God’s justice and hatred of sin inter- 
fere with His love. But justice does not interfere 
with love in God. Justice and love are compatible 
in man, and much more so in God. The cro.ss of 
Christ reveals and establishes the harmony between 
righteousness and mercy. There j ustice gets its own, 
and love has its way, and God is a ‘just God and a 
Saviour,* and ‘grace reigns through righteousness’. 
Christ’s cross is not the cause but the consequence of 
God’s love. The text asserts God’s love before He 
sent Christ; affirms Christs mission to be the mani- 
festation of God’s love. There need be no doubt, then, 
as to the fact, that God loves us, has loved us. But 
more than this, the text not only implies that God is 
loving and loves us, but asserts that He is love. Love is 
the sum and harmony of all His attributes, His essence. 

I. The Manifestatioii of OocTs Love. — God’s love 
is manifested in creation, in preservation, and in all 
the blessings of this life, but above all in redemption. 

(а) God sent His Son. He did not merely allow 
or consent to His coming. He Him.self sent His Son, 
gave Him His commission and authority. 

(б) God sent His only-begotten Son. He who 
was sent by God as a gift of love was no less than 
His only-begotten Son. Then God’.s love is as great 
as the divine glory of His Son, God sends no servant, 
no archangel, but His equal and co-eternal Son Who, 
as His only-begotten, and sharing that nature which 
is love, could best manifest God’s love. 

(c) God sent His Son into the world. The des- 
tination of the Son, His being sent into a fallen and 
sinful world, a world disordered and corrupt, a world 
which during thousands of years had not grown better 
but woi’se, manifested God’s love. Christ’s personal 
history and experience in the world manifested liow 
great was the love of God that sent Him to such a 
world and to such treatment in it. 

{d) God sent His Son . . . that we might live 
through Him. The purpose of Christ’s mission, in- 
volving His death as a sacrifice for sin, His giving 
His life to redeem ours, manifested God’s love. They 
for whom He sent His Son were sinners, guilty, help- 
less, unloving. 

II. Some Thoughts which Emerge.—^!) Here is 
the spring and motive of love to God and the love 
to man which is its evidence. ^ 
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(2) If God has given His only-begotten Son for our 
life, with Him also He shall freely give us all things. 

(8) How precious is the soul of man 1 It is the 
subject of God’s love, and Christ was sent to give it 
true life. 

( 4 ) We must become sons of God, born sons, if we 
are to manifest His love. 

(5) To reject God’s love thus manifested must be 
the greatest sin and misery, and it is self-inflicted 
misery as it is wilful sin. 

Refbrsnobb. — IV, 8-10, 16. — O. Body, Ohruiian Wcrld 
PtUpUf voL lix, p. 137. IV. 9. — C. Bradley, Faithful Tecuh- 
ing, p, 12. J. R. Illingworth, Univernty and Cathedral 
p. 87. Expositor (dth Series), vol. vii. p. 42. IV. 
9, 10. — J. Gumming, Penny Pulpit ^ No. 1587, p. 91. 

LEARNING TO LOVE GOD 

* Herein is love, not that we love God^ but that He loved ns 
and sent his Son to be the propitiation for our sins.'— 
I John iv. io. 

Love to God, like the rain and the snow, must come 
down from heavea St. John, the Apostle of love, 
tells us love is of God ; and yet I think that God 
has placed within your reach, and mine, certain 
means by which we may learn to love God, or learn 
to love Him better than we do already. Let i le 
remind you what some of these are. 

I. First, Thirst Canon Mozley, one of the ablest 
men in the Church of England in the nineteenth 
century, has a remarkable sermon on the strength of 
wishing, and in that sermon he points out that the 
Bible teaches us that, if a man wishes for any great 
spiritual ^ift, sooner or later that gift will be his, 
provided it be the supreme wish of his heait ; and he 
quotes some great words of Bishop Wilson of Sodor 
and Man, that we receive grace in proportion as we 
desire it. Do we desire to love God ? Then, sooner 
or later, that desire will be satisfied, if it is the 
supreme desire of the heart And that for two 
reasons — God never implants a desire in a man’s 
heart to mock him, but that sooner or later He may 
satisfy it And that desire will find its voice in 
prayer, and to prayer the great promise is made, 
‘Ask and it shall be given ’. 

II. The second, Faith. St. John, the apostle of 
love, the disciple whom Jesus loved, tells us in this 
very chapter how he came to love God : ‘ We have 
known and believed the love that God hath to us \ 
The whole secret of loving God is to believe that 
God loves us ; not to try to force ourselves to love 
God, but to accept the great truth that God loves us. 
And God has given our faith what I will venture to 
call two footholds upon which we may plant our feet 
and be perfectly sure that God loves us. The first is 
the craale of Bethlehem ; and the second the Cross oi 
Calvary. 

III. The third. Service. Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
in his ‘Aids to Reflection,’ says that if you would 
restore a commonplace truth to its first lustre you 
must translate it into action. Here is a great truth 
that God loves us. Go and act as if it were true. 


Amongst your friends is one who, in popular langua^^e, 
is going wrong. Try and save him, write to him, 
talk to him, pray for him, consider what you can do 
to rescue him from ruin. Do it because God loves 
you and loves him. In your neighbourhood is a 
family sorely pressed with poverty. Try and help 
them ; feed the hungry, clotne the naked, lift up the 
fallen ; do what you can to stand by them in their 
time of trouble, and do it because God loves you and 
iovos them. The cause of Jesus Christ wants your 
service, wants your heart Give, work, because God 
loves you and loves all men ; and as you act out the 
love of God, or because God loves you and them, 
your love will grow. Love can only live by loving ; 
and by serving love will grow. 

Lastly, there is love for the creature. I believe that 
God is training us all by the sweet pure love of home 
life to love Him. There are some people who say. 
Take care that you do not love your husband, or 
your wife, or your lover, or your friend, or your child, 
too much. If you love them in God, and for God, you 
can never love them too much. Nay, God will train 
ou to love Him through loving your dear ones at 
ome. And in the love that the husband has for the 
wife, or the wife has for the husband, we have a dim 
reflection of the love wherewith the heavenly Bride- 
groom loves His Church and every member of His 
Church, and the husband and the wife will sav : If our 
love is so strong and deep and ennobling, wkat must 
be the love wherewith Christ loves us ? And so we 
will rise, I say, on the stepping-stones of human love 
to realise God's love to us, and to love Him back. 
First faith, then seiwice, then love to the creature : 
these are some means which God has put within our 
power to enable us to love Him better. — Bishop 
Chavasse, Christian World Pulpit, vol. iJwxviii. p. 
97. 

Rbfbrenobs. — IV. 10. — R. J. Campbell,^ CTimfian World 
Pulpitf vol. liii. p. 198. Spurgeon, Sermom, vol. xli. No. 
2394 ; vol. xlii. No. 2248. H. T. Potten, British Congrega- 
tionalisty 20th September, 1906, p. 177. Expositor (4th 
Series), vol. vj. p. 347. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture — 1 John^ p. 329. IV. 10, 11. — Spurgeon, Sermons^ 
vol. xxix. No. 1707. 

*• Beloved, if God to loved us, we ought also to love one 
another.’ — i John iv. ii. 

Blessed is he that loveth Thee, and his friend in 
Thee, and his enemy for Thee. — Augustine, Confes- 
sions (rv. 9). 

Referknces. — IV. 11. — S, Gregory, How io Steer a Ship^ 
p. 103. Archbishop Benson, Living Theology^ p. 71. IV. 12. 
— R. W. Churoli, Village Sermons (2nd Series), p. 221. 

* If we love one another, God dwelleth in ut. Hereby we know 
that we dwell in Him, and He in us.’— i John iv. 12, 13. 

Sir, there may be artificial pride in this humility ; 
but for me, I neither know what He is, nor His 
Son’s Name, nor where He dwelleth. I hear a report 
of Christ great enough, and that is all. Oh I what 
is nearness to Him ? What is that, to be ‘ in God,’ 
to ‘ dwell in God ’ ? What a house that must be I 
How far are some from their house and home ? • . • 
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When shall we attain to a living in only, only God 1 — 
S. Rdthebkobd to Colonel Gilbert Ker. 

* And we have known and believed.’ — i John iv. x6. 

In his essay on Boswell’s Life of Johnson, Carlyle de- 
fines the few higher natures of every age as people 
who ‘ examine and determine, not what others ao, but 
what it is right to do. . . . These are properly our 
Men, our great Men ; the guides of the dull host — 
which follows them as by an irrevocable decree. 
They are the chosen of the world ; they had this rare 
faculty not only of “supposing*’ and “inclining to 
think,” but of knowing and believing ; the nature 
of their being was, that they lived not by Hearsay, 
but by clear Vision.* 

Rbferenoes. — IV. 14. — U. R. Thomas, Ckridian World 
Pulpit, vol. 1. p. 310. ISpurgeon, Sermons, vol. xl. No. 2388. 
IV. 14, 15. — Expositor ( 6 th Series), vol. v. p. 290. IV. 15. — 
C. 8 . Macfarland, TTie Spirit Christlike, p. 167. Expositor ( 5 th 
Series), vol. vii. p. 210. IV. 16. — R. M. Grier, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xIvL p. 28. C. D. Bell, The Power of God, 
p. 13. Bishop Gore, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 1. p. 49. 
Spurgeon, Serrrwns, vol. v. No. 263. G. F. Pentecost, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. li. p. 232. IV. 16-18.~C. Kingsley, Jlu 
Good News of God, p. 256. 

THE SERVANT AS HIS LORD 

* As He is, so are we in this world.’ — i John iv. 17 . 
Laxoe truths may be spoken in little words. Pro- 
fundity is often suppos^ to be obscurity, but the 
deepest depth is clear. John, in his gospel and 
epistles, deals with the deepest realities, and with all 
things in their eternal aspects, but his vocabulary is 
the simplest in the New Testament. What can be 
simpler than ‘ As He, so are we in this world ? ’ And 
what can go beyond the thought that lies in it, that 
a Christian is a living likeness of Christ? 

I. A Christian is Christ’s living likeness. That is 
a startling thing to say, and all the more startling if 
you notice that John does not say ‘ As He was, in 
this earthly life of humiliation and filial obedience, 
but ‘as He is,* in His heavenly life and reign and 
glory. Now there is the difference between the 
teaching of such classes of religionists as represent 
Christ's hudianity as all in all, and preach to us that 
He, in His earthly life, is the patteni to whom we 
are to seek to conform our lives, and the true evan- 
gelical teaching. We are like Him, if we are His, 
in this that we are joined to God, that we hold 
fellowship with Him, that our lives are all permeated 
with the Divine, that we are saturated with the 

P resence of God, that we have submitted ourselves to 
lim and to His will, that ‘ not my will, but Thine, 
be done * is the very inmost meaninjj of our hearts 
and our lives. I have put an emphasis upon the ‘ is * 
instead of the ‘was,* as it applies to Jesus Christ. 
I would further put an empnasis upon the ‘are,* as 
it applies to us. ‘So are we.* John is not saying 
what Christian men ou^ht to strive to be, but he is 
saying what all Christian men, by virtue of their 
Christian character, are. ‘ So are we, in this world* 
The ^ world* — or, to use modem phraseology, ‘the 


environment * — conditions the resemblance. But 
notice further, how that limitation carries with it 
another message. There is Christ in the heavens, 
veiled and unseen. Here are you on earth. His re- 
presentative. 

II. Such a likeness to Jesus Christ is the only 
thing that will enable a man to lift up his head in 
the Da^ of Judgment Whilst unquestionably the 
beginning of salvation, and the condition of forgive- 
ness here, and of acceptance hereafter, are laid in 
trust in Jesus Christ, that trust is sure to work out 
a character which is in conformity with His require- 
ments and moulded after the likeness of Himself. It 
is only when faith works in us, through love and 
communion, chai*acters like Jesus Christ's, that we 
shall be able to stand — though even then we shall 
have to trust to Divine and infinite mercy, and to the 
sprinkling of His blood before the Throne of God. 

HI. The process by which this likeness is secui-ed. 
Our love is made perfect by dwelling in God, and 
God in us ; in order that we may be thus conformed 
to Christ’s likeness, and so have boldness i?i that 
great day. ‘ Abide in Me, and I in you.’ But, re- 
niemlxT, such abiding is no idle waiting, no passive 
confidence. — A. Maclaren, Triumphant Certainties^ 
p. 28f). 

Rrfhrences. — IV. 17 . — Bishop Winningtoii-lngrsm, 
Under the Dome, p. 236. R. F. Horton, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. Hi. p. 225. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture — \John, p. 338. IV. 17, 18. — R, W. Church, Village 
Sermons (3rd Series), p. 258. 

PEAR AND LOVE 

* There is no fear in love ; but perfect love casteth out fear : 
because fear hath torment.’ — i John iv. 18. 

Fear and love — these two — and the greater of these 
is love. We are all agreed that love is the mightiest 
lever in the universe ; but it is very possible that we 
are not all of one mind as to the use of fear in 
religion. And has it any legitimate use ? Our 
answer is decidedly in the affirmative. The Bible 
speaks of two kinds of fear — the filial and the 
slavish. We fear God, and we fear the devil ; but 
we do not fear the one in the same sense as we 
fear the other. Filial fear is a duty ; but slavish 
fear is a sin. The one attracts us to God ; but the 
other drives us away from Him. Fear’s thunders, 
unless followed by love’s enrapturing melodies, have 
a baneful influence upon the human soul ; and this 
we shall endeavour to show, 

I. Feai* has a tendency to produce a Morality of 
Policy, unless supplemented by lx)ve. The terrified 
soul strives to oe virtuous, not from any love for 
virtue per ae, but from fear of sin’s punishment. We 
must strive to liate sin as sin, and love virtue as 
virtue, independently of the punishment or reward. 

II. Incessant appeals to Fear have a sadly enervat- 
ing influence upon the moral nature. Fear paralyses 
the soul, derives it of its moral vigot^, and positively 
hinders effort Fear weakens tibe physical frames 
and paves the way for any disease tixat may be 
hovering about And is not this true of the intel- 
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feet? Fear may drive the soul out of Egypt; but 
we need a more benignant power to lera it into 
Canaan. 

III. Incessant appeals to Fear tend to promote 
unbelief. A dreaded God will eventually become a 
God despised, hated and denied. 

IV. Incessant appeals to Fear tend to make 
spiritual woiship impossible. Love delights to com- 
mune with its ooject ; but a dreaded object will put 
a summary end to all pleasurable communion. A 
dreaded God cannot be heartily and devoutly wor- 
shipped. You can no more love Him than you can 
caress a volcano I 

V. Incessant appeals to Fear may lead to a forced 
Obedience which is practically worthlesa ‘A man 
'convinced against his will is ot the same opinion 
still.* When the judgments were removed, Pharaoh 
forgot all his ))romises. Forced obedience, generated 
by fear, is little better than disobedience. In the 
face ot all that we have said, some may be tempted 
to ask, ‘ What, then, is the use of fear in religion ? 
Has it any use at all*. Our reply is that fear must 
be used to pave the way for something better than 
itself ; in itself, it must be the herald and forerunner 
of love. Sinai must be the precursor of Calvary. 
It is so in the Bible, it is so in Providence, and it 
must be so in the spiritual history of the individual — 
J. OssiAN Davies, Old Yet Ever NeWy p. 179. 

LOVE AND FEAR 

i John iv. i8. 

John has been speaking of boldness, and that natur- 
ally suggests its opposite — fear. He has been saying 
that perfect love produces courage in the day of 
judgment, because it produces likeness to Christ, who 
is the judge. In my text he explains and enlarges 
that statement For there is another way in which 
love produces boldness, and that is by its casting out 
fear. These two are mutually exclusive. There are 
three things here that I wish to notice — the empire 
of fear, the mission of fear, and the expulsion of fear. 

1 . The Empire of Fear. — Fear is a shrinking 
apprehension of evil as befalling us, from the person 
or thing which we dreiid. (1) 'There are conditions 
of human nature^ in which the God who ought to be 
our dearest joy and most ardent desire becomes our 
ghastliest dread. The root of such an unnatural 
perversion of all that a creature ought to feel towards 
its loving Creator lies in the simple consciousness of 
discordance between God and' man, which is the 
shadow cast over the heart by the fact of sin. (2) 
Arising from that discomforting consciousness of 
discord there come, likewise, othei* forms and olnects 
of dread. For if I am out of harmony with Him, 
what will be my fate in the midst of a universe ad- 
ministered by Him and in which all are His servants ? 
(8) Then there rises up another object of dread, 
wUch, in like manner, derives all its power to terrify 
and to hurt from the fact of our discordance with 
God ; and that is * the shadow feared of man,’ that 
stands shrouded by the path and waits for each of 


us. There is something else that casts out fear than 
perfect love, and that is, perfect levity. A man who 
18 in discord with God has reason to be afraid, and 
I come to you with the old exhoitiition of the 
prophet, ‘Be troubled, ye careless ones*. 

II. The Mission of Fear. — ‘Fear hath torment.* 
‘Torment* does not convey the whole idea of the 
word. It means suffering, but suffering for a pur- 
pose : suffering which is correction ; suffering which 
is disciplinary ; suffering which is intended to lead to 
something beyond itself. The intention of fear is 
to lead to that which shall annihilate it by taking 
away its cause. (1) Let the dread direct me to its 
source, my own sinfulness. (2) Let the discovery of 
my own sinfulness direct me to its remedy, the 
righteousness and the Cross of Jesus Christ. 

ill. The Expulsion of Fear. — If I go to Jesus 
Christ as a sinful man, and get His love bestowed 
upon me, then, as the next verse to my text says, my 
love springs in response to His to me, and in the 
measure in which that love rises in my heart will it 
frustrate its antagonistic dread. Remember that it 
is ^perfect love ’ which ‘ casts out fear A little love 
has not mass enough in it to drive out thick, cluster- 
ing fears. — A Maclaren, Triumphant CertaintieSy 

p. 296. 

* Perfect love casteth out fear.’— i John iv. i8. 
Cromwell wrote in 1662 to his son-in-law. General 
Fleetwood : — 

‘Salute your dear wife from me. Bid her beware 
ot a bondage spirit Fear is the natural issue of such 
a spirit, the antidote is love. The voice of fear is : 
If I had done this, if I had avoided that, how well 
it had been with me I I know this hath been her 
vain reasoning ; poor Biddy I ’ 

Love argueth in this verse. What a Christ have I ; 
what a Father in and through Him ! What a name 
hath my Father; merciful, gracious, long-suffLiing, 
abundant in goodness and truth; forgiving iniquity, 
transgression and sin. . . . This commends the love 
of God ; it is Christ dying for men without strength, 
for men whilst sinnem, whilst enemies. . . . Acts of 
obedience are not perfect, and therefore yield not 
perfect grace. Faith, as an act, yields it not ; but 
‘only* lie it carries us into Him, who is our perfect 
rest and peace; in whom we are ^counted of, or 
received by the Father, even as Christ Himself. 
This is our high calling. Rest we here, and here 
only. 

‘Perfect love casteth out fear. i John iv. i8. 

Other fears and sorrows, grievances of body and 
mind, are troublesome for the time ; but this is for 
ever, etenial damnation, hell itself, a plague, a fire ; 
an inundation hurts one province alone, and the loss 
may be recovered ; but this superstition involves all 
the world almost, and can neve? be remedied. Sickness 
and son'ows come and go, but a superstitious soul 
hath no rest. — Bitrton*s Anatomy of Melancholy, 

Charles Kingsley*8 eldest son once wrote that 
‘ “ Perfect love casteth out fear ’* was the motto on 
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which my father based his theory of bringing up his 
children ; and this theory he put in practice from 
their babyhood till when he left them as men and 
women. From this, and from the interest he took in 
all their pursuits, their pleasures, trials, and even the 
petty details of their everyday life, there sprung up 
a friendship ” between father and children that 
increased in intensity and depth with years.’ 

‘ In a sense, we were afraid of him,' Thomas Arnold 
writes of his father. Dr. Arnold of Rugby, in Passages 
in a Womdering Life (p. 9) ; ‘ that is, we were very 
much afraid, if we did wrong, of being found out and 
punished, and still woiae, of witnessing the frown 
gathering on his brow. Yet in all of us on the whole 
love cast out fear ; for he never held us at a distance, 
was never impatient with us ; always, we knew, was 
trying to make us good and happy.’ 

‘Can there be true love without wholesome fear? 
And does not the old Elizabethan My dear dread ” 
express the noblest voluntary relation in which two 
human souls can stand to each other? Perfect love 
casteth out fear. Yes: but where is love perfect 
among imperfect beings, save a mother’s for her 
child. For all the rest, it is through fear that love 
is made perfect ; fear which bridles and guides the 
lover with awe — even though misplaced — of the 
beloved one’s perfections; with dread — never mis- 

5 laced — of the beloved one’s contempt’ — Charles 
[wGSLEY, Essays, p. 344. 

There comes a time when neither Fear nor Hope are 
necessary to the pious man ; but he loves righteous- 
ness for righteousness’ sake, and love is all in all. It 
is not joy but escape from future perdition that he 
now feels ; nor is it hope for some untold happiness 
in the future : it is a present rapture of piety and 
resignation and love — ^a present that fills^ eteniity. 
It asks nothing, it fears nothing ; It loves and it h^ 
no petition to maka God takes back His little 
child to Himself — a little child that has no fear, and 
is all trust. — Alexander Smith. 

FEAR AND LOVE 

* He that feareth is not made perfect in love.’— x John iv. x8. 
In heaven, love will absorb fear ; but in this world, 
/ear and love must go together. No one can love 
God aright without fearing Him ; though many fear 
Him, and /et do not love Him. Self-confident men, 
who do not know their own hearts, or the reeisons 
they have for being dissatisfied with themselves, do 
not fear God, and they think this bold freedom is to 
love Him. Deliberate sinners fear but cannot love 
Him. But devotion to Him consists in love and fear, 
as we may undei-stand from our ordinary attachment 
to each other. No one really loves another who 
does not feel a certain reverence towards him. When 
friends transgress this sobriety of affection, they may 
indeed continue associates for a time, but they have 
broken the bond of union. It is mutual respect 
which makes friendship lasting. So again, in the 
feelings of inferiors toward.s superiors. Fear must go 


before love. Till he who has authority shows he has 
it and can use it, hi^ forbearance will not be valued 
duly ; his kindness will look like weakness. We 
learn to contemn what we do not fear ; and we can- 
not love what we contemn. So in religion also. We 
cannot understand Christ’s mercies till we understand 
His power, His glory. His unspeakable holiness, and 
our demerits ; ^t is, until we first fear Him. — 
J. H. Newman. 

RRPEaENCES. — IV. 18. — S. Cox, Expcmtions, p. 364. £. M. 
Geldart, Echoes of Truth, p. 143. F. de W. Lusbin^ton, 
Sermons to Young Boys, p. 60. Expositor (4th Series), vol. iL 
p. 213. A. Maclareu, Expositions of Holy Scripture — 1 Johrs, 
p. 347. 

THE RAY AND THE REFLECTION 

* We love Him, because He first loved us.'— i John iv. ig. 

The correct reading of my text, as you will find in 
the Revised Version, omits ‘ Him ’ in the firet clause, 
and simply says ‘ we love,’ without specifying the 
object. That is to say, for the moment John’s 
thought is fixed rather on the inward transformation 
effected — from self-regard to love — than on consider- 
ing the object on which the love is expended. When 
the heart is melted, the stroams flow wherever there 
is a channel. The river, as he goes on to show us, 
parts into two heads, and love to God and love to 
man are, in their essence and root-principle, one 
thing. So my text is the summary of all revelation 
about God, the ultimate word about all our relations 
to Him, and the all-inclusive directory as to our 
conduct to one another. 

I. The ultimate word about God. ‘ He first 
loved us.’ Properly and strictly speaking, that 
‘ first ’ only declares the priority of the Divine love 
towards us over ours towards Him. But we may 
fairly give it a wider meaning, and say — first of all, 
ere Creation and Time — firat of all things was God’s 
love : last to be discovered because most ancient of 
all (1) Consider, for a moment, the relation which 
all the other perfections of the Divine nature have 
to this central and foundation one. There is the 
central blaze : the rest is but the brilliant periphery 
that encloses it, (2) Are we not wan-anted in be- 
lieving that in that which we call the love of God 
there do abide the same elements as characterise the 
thing that bears the same name in our human ex- 
perience ? The spectrum has told us that the con- 
stituents of the mighty sun in the heavens are the 
same as the constituents of this little darkened earth. 
And there are the same lines in the Divine spectrum 
that there are in ours. 

Ii; Here we have the ultimate word as to our 
religion. (1) A simple trust in the love of God, as 
manifested in Jesus Christ, our Lord, is the only 
thing which will so deal with man’s natural self- 
regard and desire to make himself his own object and 
centre, as to substitute for that the victorious love 
of God. (2) If we love Him, it will be the motive 
powei* and spring of all manner of obedience and glad 
services. St. Augustine's jiaradox, rightly under- 
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stood, is a magnificent truth, 'Love! and do what 
you will *. 

III. Here is the ultimate word about our conduct 
to men. The only victorious antagonist to the self- 
regarding teni|)era»nent of average men, and the 
only power which will change philanthropy from a 
sentiment into a self-denying and active principle of 
conduct, is to be found in the belief of the love 
of God in Jesus Christ, and in answering love to 
Him. — A. Maclarkn, Triumphant Certainties^ p. 
806. 

‘We love Him, because He first loved us.’ — i John iv. ig. 

It was in his happier state of mind that Law was 
found by Wesley, and in this spirit he said to him : 
'You would have a philosophical religion, but there 
can be no such thing. Religion is the most plain, 
simple thing in the world. It is only, we love Himy 
because He first loved us *. — Southey. 

The religious idea is essentially not an individualist 
perception, not a single fact which stands separate 
and palpable, but an organic and organising principle, 
whicn binds man to man, and of which the Church 
is the embodiment and evidence. ‘How can a man 
love God,* it is said, ' if he love not his brother also ? * 
How, it may be added, can one see and realise God, 
unless he see and realise the community and solidar- 
ity of man? On the coherence and coincidence of 
these two aspects all religion depends; it is this 
which, when it is alive, makes it always propagandist ; 
for you feel that it cannot be really true for you 
unless it is true for others also. — Prof. Wilt.iam 
Wallace, Oifford Lectures, pp. 47, 48. 

' He that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, cannot 
love God whom he hath not seen.’— i John iv, 20 . 

'But,* said Vinet half-sadly, half-ironically, in his 
diary, 'it is just the brother one sees whom it is so 
difficult to love*. 

References. — IV. 19. — H. S. Holland, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. liv, p. 168. W. H. Evans, Short Sermons for the 
Seasons, p. 96. R. J. Campbell, City Temple Sermons, p. 122. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. v. No. 229 ; vol. xvii. No. 1008 ; 
vol. xxii. No. 1291), and vol. xlvii. No. 2780. A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scripture — 1 John, p. 355. IV. 20. — 

J. M. VVhiton, Summer Sermons, p. 53. H. S. Holland, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 329. Bishop Riley, 
Church Family Newspaper, vol. xv. p. 536. IV. 20, 21. — 

J. C. M. Bellew, Chiist in Life; Life in Christ, p. 315. IV. 

21. — J. S. Boone, Sermons, p. 190. V. 1. — Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xvii. No. 979. V. 1-5. — Expositor (6th Series), 
vol. V. p. 287. 

GOD'S COMMANDMENTS 
* His commandments are not grievous.’— x John v. 3. 

Wk shall do well to remind ourselves at the begin- 
ning of life that we are already in a wonderful world, 
that the pathway of our lives will lead us through 
the intricacies of a Divine system, which is intended 
progressively to I'eveal itself to us, and to bring us 
nearer to our intended perfection and to God. Let 
me try to point out two or three of the chief 
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groups of forces which form part of this Divine 
system. 

I. The Fellowship of Love. — First, then, as touch- 
ing the very beginning of our existence hei^, there is 
what has been called the fellowship of Love. Love 
is n great force, or set of forces, most delicate, most 
subtle, most intricate, most Divine ; and yet how 
little considered, how imperfectly prepan?d for, by 
most of us ! Marriage is indeed a wonderful part of 
the Divine system, and full of progressively developing 

ower and blessing, instituted by God in Paradise, 

efore sin had confused and dulled the pleasures He 
had prepared for us ; chosen as the symbol of the 
great mystery of God ; given freely to all, rich as 
well as poor, with no respect of persons. How im- 
perfectly do we prepare for it ! I do not speak of 
that miserable refined system of human barter, when 
parents, for the sake of politics or some worldly 
scheme, sell their children for their own advancement, 
and condemn them to the slavery of a loveless mar- 
riage ; but rather f am thinking of the hundreds of 
thoughtless men and women who enter upon this 
Divine mystery, yield themselves to the intncacies of 
these heavenly forces, without reasonable considera- 
tion, without any serious thought, Without one word 
of prayer. We are shocked when the results come 
before us, day after day, alas ! in our daily journals, 
and we read of the heartless forsaking, or brutal 
treatment, of one who should be as anotner self, the 
symbol of the Bride of Christ. We are shocked, too, 
hardly less, at the fi’equent applications of richer men 
to be freed from a union that they might have hoped 
would have hsd strength to stand even the shock of 
death. 

II. The Fellowship of Rights. — Here is another 
fellowship, another set of forces, very powerful, which 
God has prepared for us among the intricacies of the 
Divine system in which we live, closely connected 
with the progressive development of family life. It 
has been called the fellowsnip of Rights. No man 
can live to himself : we are all bound together ; the 
family becomes the germ of the State. Ethics, as it 
has' been said, must be regarded again, as of old, as 
the vestibule of politics : it is not possible to continue 
exhorting children of any class with mere moral 
maxims of individual morality ; they must become 
conscious as they live on of the intricacies of the com- 
bined forces of political and national life — forces 
which God has prepared for us, and intended to assist 
humanity in its progress towards perfection and near- 
ness to Himself. 

III. The Fellowship of Grace* — There is yet a 
tliird fellowship, a third group of forces, a third 
example of the intricacies of the Divine system in 
which we may now be — the fellowship of Grace ; is., 
in simple language, though perhaps not more easily 
understood, the Church, 

Here is a Divine system, which is the perfection of 
the fellowships of Love and of Rights : it is a universal 
Brotherhood ; it is the kingdom of heaven. — Bishop 
Edward King, The Love ana Wisdom of Ood, p. If 1. 
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THE QRACIOUSNESS OF THE LAW 

* Fcnr this is the love of God, that we His commandments : 

and His commandments are not g;rievous.’—x John v. 3, 

1. Every Commandment is a Salvation. — How is 
it that the commandments appear grievous? Be- 
cause they cross our unnatural and inordinate desires. 
To resent the laws of Sinai is more foolish than to 
complain of the steel bars of the menagerie which 
come between us and the wild beasts. The grievous- 
ness is in ouivelves, and the commandment is a glorious 
salvation from the evil within us which we have most 
to fear. Not only are the commandments not grievous, 
they are gracious. There are two kinds of grace — 
preventing grace and reclaiming grace. The grace 
that absolves our sins, covei*s our guilt, brings into 
our bosom abiding peace, is precious indeecT Yet 
preventing grace is not less precious. One of the 
grandest revelations of this preventing grace is seen 
in the clear and authoritative publication of the law. 
The commandment is not grievous, any more than 
the lighthouse — it is a warning, guiding, saving 
beacon. 

II. Every Commandment is an Inspiration. — 

Science assures us of the efficacy of light ; it is not 
light only, but force — quickening, chansing, com- 
pelling force. And the truth in Jesus is not merely 
dry light for the intellect, but vital force availing for 
interior purity and practical obedience. When we 
are bom of God anci filled with faith and love, the 
keeping of the commandment is easy and delightful. 
When the Master showed the immense sublimity of 
the law of forgiveness, the disciples did not ask that 
it should be modified to their weakness, but that 
through increased faith and force they might be equal 
to it in all its length and breadth. 

III. Every Commandment is a Benediction. — 
Not a salvation only, but a beatitude. No astronomer 
has yet been able to observe any evidence of a comet 
possessing a fixed axis of revolution, and most prob- 
ably because they have not yet acquired this law, 
comets are so unorgani.sed and so eccentric in their 
orbits ; free from a fixed axis of revolution they 
wander at large with eiTatic movement, yet they 
remain chaotic, and do not develop into beautiful and 
fruitful planets. Yes ; it is only as the love of God 
becomes the fixed axis of our being, and a close 
obedience to law the rule of our life, that we are 
fashioned into the full glory of our nature and enter 
upon its vast destiny of bles^riess. — W. L. Watkin- 
80 N, The Ashee of lioaeSy p. 235. 

* His commandments are not grievous.’ — x John v. 3. 
Contrast Shelley’s bitter note to Queen Mab : ‘Re- 
ligion and morality, as they now stand, compose a 
practical code of misery and servitude : the genius 
of human happiness must ^r every leaf from the 
accursed book of God ere man can read the insenp- 
tion on his heart 

‘ In my life, an exceptionally happy one from a 
worldly point of view/ says Tolstoi, * I can number 
such a quantity of sufferings endured for the sake of 


“ the world that they would be enough to furnish 
a martyr for Jesus. . . . Let any sincere man pass 
his life in review, and he will perceive that never, 
not once, has he suffered through practising the 
doctrine of Jesus ; the chief part of the miseries of 
his life have proceeded sqlely from his following, 
contrary to his inclinations, the spell of the doctrine 
of the world.’ ^ 

Have we not all of us moods, in which an allusion 
to God makes us impatient ; and is not this fact 
alone the nearest of any fact to a deep-sea sounding 
of our corruption ? It is hard to see what God has 
done to deseive all this. . . . It is the very necessity 
of our case as creatures, that we must be under a 
law ; and could we be under laws less numei ous, less 
onerous, than those under which we are laid by the 
perfection of God ? FiOsy laws, few laws, and laws 
which it is our own interest to keep — these are the 
characteristics of the dominion of God. — F. W. Faber, 

References. — V. 3. — J. W. Houchiii, The Vision of God 
p. 72 . J. Keble, Sermons for Septudgesima to Ash TVednesda/y^ 
p. 200. V. 3, 4. — J. J. Biuut, Plwin Sermons (2ud Series), p. 
160. 

THE FACT OF THE RESURRECTION 

{For Easter Sunday) 

* This it the victory that overcometh the world, even our faith. 

—I John v. 4. 

To-day, the octave day of Faster, the joy of the 
Apostolic colleagues is fulfilKd. Ever sinc^e the 
Apostles saw the Lord, they have been glad ; but 
through the past week a shadow of sorrow has been 
cast over their happiness, because, do what they 
would, for so the original implies, they could not 
persuade one of their colleagues to believe their 
statement that Christ had risen again. But to-day 
Jesus apjjeared to Thomas as well as again to the 
other disciples, and he who, for the very joy of the 
thing, had been unable to accept his brethren's testi- 
mony, gives utterance, on the appearance of the 
risen I>ord to him, to the fullest ana truest expression 
of faith which had as yet been delivered, as he wor- 
shipped Him and said, ‘ My Lord and my God '. As 
we all know, alas I faith in these days is very much 
at discount. Men claim the right of doing with the 
science of i-eligion that which no sane man would 
ever think of doing with any other science. They 
claim the right to overthrow all authority and all 
inquiry and researtrh that has gone before, they try 
to persuade us to begin again from the very begin- 
ning as if there were no treasures of the Church in 
ages past There is not one of us, therefore, who 
can afford to dispense with the encouragement and 
help which the Easter festival brings us with regard 
to our faith. 

L In the first place, the fact of t^e Resurrection, 
as a well-authenticated event in history, is the sure 
foundation for our faith, for it abundantly proved 
all that went before it, and it, and it alone, fully 
accounts for all that follows after it Easter proves 
the truth of the Catholic creed which says that God 
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the Son was conceived by the Holy Ghost, bom of 
the Virgin Mary, for it was not possible that He 
Who gives life, and in Whom is life, should be holdcn 
of the pains of death. The miracle is rather on Good 
Friday afternoon than on Easter morning, for the 
Resurrection is but the taking arain of that which 
man could not deprive our Lord, of, but which He 
laid down of His own free will, and which He, with 
that power that He tells us He had, took up again. 
Such a power could not, of course, possibly belong to 
any but ,God» and it is in this proof that the Resur- 
rection gives us that we listen gladly to the state- 
ment of St Paul when, as in the Second Lesson 
to-day, he tells us, ‘ If Christ be not mised, your 
faith is vain ; ye are yet in your sins*. And as with 
ail that comes before Easter, so also with the history 
of the world, as of the Church, it is only m the truth 
of the fact of the Resunection that we can find any 
satisfactory solution of the problems which are set 
befoi*e us. And seeing that it is by the Resurrection 
from the dead that Jesus is declar^ to be ‘ the Son 
of God with power according to the spirit of holi- 
ness,* we without hesitation, we with undying thank- 
fulness, ever lifting up our heai'ts in praise to God 
for His goodness and mercy towards us, accept the 
whole faith given by God through His Son, and feel, 
as we believe, that ‘ this is the victory that over- 
cometh the world, even our faith *. 

II. But again the Resurrection is not only a fact ; 
it is also a revelation, that is to say, an unveiling of 
things unknown and not understood before. It is 
the revelation of a spiritual force here, and also a 
revelation of the unseen world beyond. During the 
great forty days that our Lord remained on earth, 

He showed that His whole human being was glori- 
fied, transformed by the Resurrection. And it is 
in this revelation of the Resurrection that we learn 
about new modes of human life. We see how we 
also can live through death and have a home be- 
ond. We understand Jiow, even in this life, we are 
ound to live the higher and spiritual existence, the 
life identified with the Resurrection life of Christ 
our Lord. It is in this revelation that we now have 
union with those who have gone before, and that we 
look forward to the time when we, too, shall be 
changed. How great is the influence of this revela- 
tion on our faith it is impossible to exaggerate. 
We feel — it is within each one of us as an instinct — 
that this life is not the end of everything. Other 
religions, other, I mean, than that of Christ, teach us 
this truth quite plainly, but it is only in the Resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ we can certainly know the 
reality of that which instinct forewarns us of, and 
once more we say, ‘This is the victory that over- 
cometh the worm, even our faith*. 

III. But the Resurrection, because it is a fact and 
because it is a revelation, is also a call. To believe 
in the fact, in any way to have been conscious of 
the power of the revelation, is to receive a call as 
truly, as fully, as searchingly, as plainly, as responsibly 
as when our Blessed Lord nrst said to the Apostles, 
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‘ Go ye, therefore, and make disciples of all nations *. 
It is impossible for people really to know Jesus and 
the power of His Resurrection without being filled 
with zeal and ardour for the conversion of the world, 
and this zeal is manifested at home and abroad. It 
matters not where it is. What does matter is that 
you and I, who profess every day of our life that we 
do believe that on the third day He rose again from 
the dead, should be as those who have heaixl the 
call to go forth and bring others to the knowledge 
and love of God. It is the truth of the Resurrec- 
tion, or rather, shall we say, it is the love for the 
risen Lord, that has made men and women in this 
very day give up all for the love of their Saviour. 
Go where you will, and you will find people working 
for Christ, not a dead Christ, not a powerless Christ, 
not a mere historic Christ of the past, bfit a living 
Christ, the Almighty Christ, the historic Chi’ist, and 
oh I more, far more, than that, even Jesus Christ, 
the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. Year by 
year the Easter call comes fresh to you and to me. 
And as we go forth, and in our lives, and by our 
words, and by our alms, and fastings, and prayers, 
preach the glorious Gospel of the Resurrection, and 
see at home and abroad one soul here and another 
soul there — for never let us despise a single soul — 
joining that glad procession until it becomes a great 
multitude yhich no man can number, shall we, once 
again, with all joy, humility, and thankfulness, say, 

* This is the victory that oveicometh the world, even 
our faith *. 

THE FAITH THAT OVERCOMES 

* For whatsoever is bom of God overcometh the world : and 

this is the victory that overcometh the world, even our 

faith.’— I John v. 4. 

1. The firet thing which strikes us in the character 
of our faith is that it bears the impress of man as 
well as of God — of God in and through man. 
Christianity is essentially personal : it centres in a 
Saviour’s life. 

II. Our faith is not only personal ; it is essentially 
historical. True it is that more than eighteen hun- 
dred years have passed since He Who was called con- 
temptuously ‘ the Nazarene * proclaimed Himself to 
be ‘ the Son of God, the Saviour of the World,* but 
we must remember that since the commission to 
the twelve His words have ever had theii* full 
effect. 

III. Our faith, which is personal and historical, is 
also essentially practical. Every mystery which is 
revealed to us is only so far set forth as to guide our 
conduct without satisfying our curiosity. The victory 
of faith is os manifold as its nature, (a) In the first 
place, it is a victory over fleshly, material evils, both 
m the individual and in society. It has power to 
vanquish the selfishness of man. (6) Yet a^ain, our 
faith is also a victory over intellectual as well as over 
material evik Its history shows us how far it can 
appropriate all that is good and great in the progress 
of nations. The eternal truths of revelation remain 
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unchanged, but they are clothed from time to time 
in that outward form which makes them most effect- 
ual in influencing the temper of the age. (c) Yet, 
once again, our faith is also a victory over spiritual 
evils. The Christian life is the necessary commen- 
tary on the Christian creed. The sincerity of our 
belief is measured by the efficiency of oui* practice — 
Bishop Westcott, Village Sermons^ p. 172. 

* This is the victory that overcometh the world, even our faith.’ 

— I John v. 4. 

Public and private exercises are religious and 
as the simple voice of, or as means to the strengtnen- 
ing of, the religious will. That will consists in the 
faith that overcome.s the world, by turning it into 
the Christian world which for faith it is. — F. H. 
Bradley, Ethical Studies^ p. 804. 

‘ ViNET,’ wrote Scherer, ‘ had acquired by personal ex- 
pcnence a great confidence in the power of truth, and 
this is a second characteristic of his religious idea. 
What does it matter that men ai-e hostile and indif- 
ferent? The Grospel which has reached his heart 
cannot fail to reach others. Christianity is true, 
therefore it is a force. All that it needs is liberty. 
Leave it to itself, offer neither hindrance nor support, 
and it will conquer the world.* 

Referbncbs. — V. 4. — T. H. Ball, Persuasions^ p. 226. J. 
Monro Giljson, Christian World Pulpit^ vol, liii. p. 340. J. 
Keble, Sermons for Easter to Ascension Day^ p. 201. R. C. 
Cowell, Preacher*8 MagazinSy vol. xvii, p. 320, R, W. Hiley, 
A Yearns Sermons^ vol. i. p. 209. Spurgeon, SerimnSy vol. i. 
No. 14. J. Bowstead, Practical Sermons^ vol. i. p. 314. J. 
E. Watts Ditch field, Mundesley Conference Report^ 1910, p. 
388. Expositor (6th Series), vol. v. p. 142. A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scripture — Epistles of John, p. 1. V. 4, 5. 
— T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 8. Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. 
xlvii. No. 2757 . V. 6 , 6. — H. ^nar, Short Sermons for Family 
Reading, p. 348. 

CONFLICT AND CONQUEST 

* Who ia he that overcometh the world, but he that believeth 

that Jesus is the Son of God.’ — i John v. 5 . 

In the season of Lent it is needful that our minds 
should be prepared for the important duties that de- 
volve upon us, and there is no subject more useful for 
meditation than the Christian warfare. The Church, 
therefore, in her wisdom, has appointed the Lenten 
season as a time for fasting and prayei* in order that 
the faithful may be led to a higher spiritual life. 

I. Our Conflict is with the World. — Our Lord has 
told us who the prince of this world is, and we 
therefore undei’stand that we are opposed by all the 

E owers and forces of evil, marshalled and put in aiTay 
y Satan himself. When we regard the mighty forces 
brought against us, the vast multitude of the host, 
and the discipline of the array, we ai’e led seriously 
to consider our position — whether we are able, with 
our small and disunited band, to wage war with such 
an enemy as this. Naturally, we find ourselves per- 
fectly unable ; the conflict is too grievous ; we are 
overmatched and outnumbered ; what c^n we do ? 
The consideration of this teaches us our entire de- 


pendence upon God. We turn to His Holv Word 
for help, and we read that help can be gained suffici- 
ent to our need, and, if we earnestly se^ it, strength 
will be imparted to fight and to overcome. 

IL Who is He that * Overcometh the World ' ? — 
The answer of our text is this : * He that believeth 
that Jesus is the Son of God *. One who not only 
has enlisted in Christ’s army, but also still remains a 
Christian soldier. By overcoming the world we must 
here understand overcoming the temptations of the 
' world, the flesh, and the devil How grievous these 
temptations are, we know; how fremiently we are 
even ourselves overcome, we know. But of this we 
may be sure : if we are thoroughly equipped for the 
fight our eventual triumph will be certain and com- 
plete. We need to gird on the ‘whole armour of 
God *. The whole armour, not a part merely. 
This is where the mistake is often mada A Chris- 
tian is negligent in prayer; or he is weak in faith; 
or he is not regular in attendance upon the minis- 
trations of God’s Holy Church ; he does not keep a 
guard upon his words or his actions ; he is not reMy 
to forgive and forget an iryury; he gives way to 
pnde, or malice, or conceit ; in fact, he is not fully 
prepared for the spiritual warfare. If there are any 
defects in his panoply the enemy takes advantage of 
those unprotected parts, and he falls ; but when he 
is clad in the whole armour, well riveted and linked 
together, then he is ever victorious, and overcomes 
the world. We must be thorough Christians if we 
hope to overcome. 

HI. What Is the Nature of this Faith ? — It is of 

a threefold nature : — 

(а) A faith that leads a sinner to prostrate himr 
self as a true penitent, at the foot of his Saviour’s 
cross, not daring even to look up, but simply to cry 
aloud for pardon in those woras of the publican, 
‘ Lord, be merciful to me a sinnei* 

(б) A faith that lays hold of that cross, as the 
Christian, with bended knees, clings to it, being de- 
termined, by the help of God, never to depart from 
it again. 

(c) A faith that enables him to hear that cross 
during life, humbly and devotedly, ‘counting all 
things but loss,’ for the sake of Him who died mere- 
on. This is how the Christian overcomes the world ; 
this is belief in the Son of Grod. 

Trusting, then, in Christ, we gain help sufficient 
for eveiy need, and strength to encounter every foe. 

* Who is be that overcometh the world, but be that beUeveth 
« that Jesus is the Son of God ? ’ — i John v, 5 . 

He who has a faith, we know well, is twice himselC 
The world, the conventional order of things, goes 
down before the weapons of faith, before the energy 
of those who have a glimpse, or only think theyr have 
a glimpse, of the eternal or normal order of tilings.^ 
Sir John Seeley, Natwral Religion, p. 84. 

RRPRRRNOBi.— V. 6 .— jffajpontor ( 6 th Series), voL a. 0 Ol 
V. 6 - 8 . — Ibid, toL vii. p. 801 ; tML (7th Series), vol. v pb 
416. 
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THE SPIRITUAL DOCTRINE OP OOD 

{Trinity Sunday) 

‘ For there are three that bear record in hea^eOy the Father. 

the Word, and the Holy Ghost : and these three are one.’ 

—I John v. 7. 

One of the most significant and valuable changes 
in the habits of theological thinking is the change 
from the deductive and metaphysical to the inductive 
and psychological method. In simpler language, it 
was formerly the rule to establish a doctrine apart 
from our human experience, and then to adapt life 
and thought to the doctrine ; it is now the rule to 
take our human experience with us when we are try- 
ing to understand or state ail doctrines. 

In no case is this latter method more advantageous, 
and indeed necessary, than in regard to the doctrine 
of the Holy Trinity. If we try to build it up out of 
proof-texts from Scripture, and abstract reasoning 
and speculation, we shall succeed only in bewildering 
ourselves. The abstract doctrine of the Trinity is 
scholastic, mechanical, and fictitious. The popularised 
form of such a conception will be either some form of 
tritheism, or it will be a mere paradox with no mean- 
ing at all. 

I. But it was not in this abstract fashion that the 
doctrine originally came. It did not arise from our 
text, for that text was absent from the original 
documents and did not appear till the fifth century. 
The doctrine, as Clarke says, ‘ Sprang up in experience, 
not in speculation \ It was because men found the 
one God manifesting Himself to them in three ways 
that they tried to conceive and state their thoughts 
of Him accordingly. The abstract formulations and 
controversies were drawn partly from Scripture ; 
partly fi'oin the need of combating heresies which 
stated the being of God in terms which were not true 
to the Christian experience ; and partly from the 
Greek spirit which sought to rationalise and harmonise 
all human knowledge. But none of these was the 
source of the doctrine, which arose out of the deepest 
hours 6f communion between the souls of believers 
and God. 

II. When we ask not what God is in Himself, but 
what He is to us, the answer of experience is, that we 
know Him as Father, as Son, and as Holy Spirit. It 
is interesting to ramember that this is the order in 
which the revelation has been historically made. The 
earliest phase of it was that of the jjatriarchal times. 
Then, in the nomad society, fatherhood was the 
dominant idea It govern^ law, custom, and all 
the affairs and relations of life. So men, looking up 
towards the Divine through their own exjjerience, 
naturally found Him as Sie Father — the highest 
expression of their ruling and guiding conception. 
Later, when national history gi’ew tragic with sin and 
punishment, defeat and exile shattering the nation’s 
complacent life, and conscience embittering the misery 
ojf tneir hearts, there came a second phase. The 
suffering Servant, the stricken and afflicted One bear- 
ing on His own heaii the sins of many, and by His 
stripes healing them, revealed the Son. When Jesus 


had been crucified. His disciples saw in Calvary the 
complete revelation of all tWt towards which the 
prophets had been groping. Here was another view 
of drod, and the life 01 the world demanded it and 
was satisfied by it. Yet these were not all. From 
the first there had been a sense of the Divine inspiring 
and guiding the ordinaiy life of man, quickening his 
interests and working through him in his enthusiasms. 
In the days of the Apostles this inspiring and quick- 
ening l)ecame so distinct and so powerful a phenome- 
non, that they could explain it no otherwise than by 
a third view of God as Holy Spirit Thus in historic 
order, God revealed Himself to man threefold. 

In the experience of the individual the same thing 
is true, and though no religious experience is coerced 
into following any unbroken order of sequence, yet in 
general the order is the same 

III. Heine, in a memorable passage, has elaborated 
this conception, and with that we may leave the 
subject. We must leave it in mystery ; but through 
the mystei^ the great thought of, the Holy Trinity 
shines, sufficient for the needs of life, though still 
eluding the effoi*t8 of the strongest intellect. We 
cannot master these conceptions and force them into 
a unity of thought. We shall be wise if we let them 
master us, and guide us into a life of worship and 
obedience. 

* Ah, my child,’ says Heine, ‘ while I was yet a little 
boy, while I yet sat upon my mother’s knee, I believed 
in God the Father, who lules up therc in heaven, 
good and great ; who created the tx*autiful earth, and 
the beautiful men and women thereon ; who ordained 
for sun, moon, and stai’s their courses. 

‘ When I got bigger, my child, I comprehended yet 
a great deal more than this, and comprehended, and 
grew intelligent ; and I l)elieve on the Son also, on 
the l)eloved Son, who loved us and revealed love to 
us ; and for His reward, as always happens, was 
crucified by the people. 

’ Now, when I am grown up, have read much, have 
travelled much, my heart swells within me, and with 
my whole heart I believe on the Holy Ghost The 
greatest imiracles were of His working, and still greater 
miracles doth He even now work ; He burst in sunder 
the oppressor’s stronghold, and He burst in sunder 
the bondsman’s yoke. He heals old death-wounds, 
and renews the old right; all mankind are one race 
of noble equals befoie Him. He chases away the 
evening clouds and the dai’k cobwebs of the biain, 
which have spoilt love and joy for us, which day and 
night have lowered on us.’ — tTohn Kelman, Ephem- 
era Eternitatis, p. 144. 

REPERiiNCJ38.—V. 7, 8.— E. W. Attwood, SermansfoT Clergy 
and LaitUy p. 210. Expositor (7th Series), vol. v. p. 129. V. 
8. — J. Kehle, Sermons for Lent to Paedon-tide^ p. 172; ibid. 
Sermons for Easter to Asemdon Day^ p. 160. Spurgeon, Ser- 
monsy vo]. xx. No. 1187. 

* If we receive the witness of men, the witneee of God it 
greater.’— I John v. 9. 

On the contrast of credulity and faith, see Spencer’s 
Sociology (p. 117), where he points out that ‘one 
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would hardly suppose, A priori, that nntruthfulness 
would habitually co-exist with credulity. Rather 
our inference might be that, because of the tendency 
above enlarged upon, people most given to making 
false statements must be people most inclined to 
susj^ect statements made by ‘others. Yet, somewhat 
anomalously, as it seems, habitual veracity mnerally 
goes with inclination to doubt evidence ; and extreme 
untrustworthiness of assertion often has, for its con- 
comitant, readiness to accept the greatest improbabil- 
ities on the slenderest testimony.* 

Refkrunobb. — V. 9, 10. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxi. 
No. 1213. V, 10 . — G. S. Barrett, Christian World PuU 
pity vol. li, p. 179. H. Woodcock, Sermon Outlines (lat 
Series), p. 134. C. G. Finney, Penny Pulpit, No. 1564, p. 
69. Bishop E. 11. Browne, Sermons on the Atonement, p. 114. 
F. W. Farrar, Truths to Live By, p. 47. Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. XX. No. 1207 ; vol. xxi. No. 1250, and vol. xxiv. No. 
1428. 

* And the witness is thi^ that God hath given to us eternal life, 
and this life is in His Son.’ — i John v. ii. 

How the brave sun doth peep up from beneath, 
Shows us his golden face, doth on us breath ; 

Yea, he doth compass us around with glories, 
Whilst he ascends up to his highest stories, 

Where he his Imnner over us displays 
And gives us light to see our works and ways. 

Nor are we now, as at the peep of light. 

To question is it day or is it night ; 

The night is gone, the shadows fled away, 

And now we are most certain that *ti8 day. 

And then it is when Jesus shows His face, 

And doth assure us of His love and grace. 

— Bunyan. 

One has spoken of difficulty in joining, in anticipa- 
tion, ‘himself and glory in one thought*. The 
greater difficulty is to join ourselves and eternal life 
m one thought now, although God has alread^r in 
C3irist so connected us in the very truth of things. 
But, as I have said, we fiu*e alike slow of heart to 
receive Christ*s revelation of ourselves, and to receive 
His revelation of God — to believe that God has given 
to us eternal life in His Son, and to believe that God 
is love. — McLeod Campbkli^ The Natv/re of the 
Atonement (ch. vn.). 

^These things have I written unto you . . . that je may know 
ye have eternal life.’— i John v. 13 . 

I SHALL never envy the honours which wit and learn- 
ing obtain in any other cause, if I can be numbered 
among the writers who have given ardour to virtue, 
and confidence to truth. — Da. Johnson. 

Rbfbbbnobb.-^V. 11. — T. F. Crosse, Sermons, p, 114. V. 
11, 12. — H. D. Rawnsley, Church Family Newspaper, vol. xiv. 
p. 287. V. 12. — Spurgeon, Sermons, voL xiii. No. 755. JJx- 
posUor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 203. ‘ V. 13. — C. 8. Maofarland, 
The SpirU OhrMCu, p. 141. E. A. Stuart, His Dear Son and 
other Sermons, vol. v. p. 97. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxx. 
No. 1791 , and vol. xxxiv. No. 2023. V. 13-15. --Spurgeon, 
Sermms, vol. x. No. 596. V. 14.— F. J. A Hort, FiUags 
Sermons in Outline, p. 48. 


* And this is the confidence that we have in Him, that, if we 
ask anything according to His will, He heareth us. And 
if we know that He hear us, whatsoever we ask, we know 
that we have the petitions that we desired of Him.*— 
I John v. 14, ^5. 

This is one of the texts which require very little 
underatanding and very great believing. It seems to 
go so entirely against the evidence of our senses. 
Whatsoever we ask, we receive 1 Why, which is there 
of us who has not asked again and again for some- 
thing that we longed for, and yet has never received 
it at all I How many mothei-s have prayed for a dear 
child’s life: and the child was taken : just as David 
did when Nathan had said to him, ‘ the child that is 
born to thee shall surely die ’. How many men have 
asked eainestly to be delivered from some disease, as 
St Paul from his blindness — but no, they have 
carried it with them to their graves. How many 
poor people have been oppressed (the children of 
Israel wei*e by the Egyptians) by some cruel, griping, 
hard-hearted man, and has prayed to be delivered 
from him, but they never were 1 Then what does the 
text mean ? Whatsoever we ask, we i-eceive. And 
yet we know that we do not receive. 

I. Now, the way in which some good men have ex- 
plained this is, that whatever we ask we shall receive 
if it l)e good for us : that if we do not receive, it is 
only bemuse it is not good for us — and that it is 
made up to us in some other way. Now I do not 
doubt that thei*e is some truth in this, we may be 
sure, from our Lord’s promise, that if we ask for a 
fish, he will not give us a scor|)ion — if we ask, that 
is, for something that seems wholesome and useful, 
He will not, because of our mistake, bestow on us 
something which is dangerous and a poison., 

II. But still, there is a great deal more in the 

promise than this explanation gives it. ‘ Whatso- 
ever we ask, we have the petitions.* First notice 
how many promises of the same kind there are, ‘ Ask, 
and it shall be given you ; seek, and ye shall find ; 
knock, and it shall be opened unto you.* ‘ Whatsoever 
ye shall ask of My Father in My Name, that will I 
do *. ‘ If two of you shall agree as touching anything 

in My Name, it shall be done for them of My Father 
which is in heaven; and all things whatsoever ye 
shall ask in prayer, belie ving, ye shall receive. If you 
ask with all your power, determined to have, and 
lielieving that you will have, you will have. But 
then, how very, very few have t^is faith? The 
Apostles wrought their miracles only because they 
had more faith. If we had their faith we could do 
what they did. There is no other difference. There 
are all so! ts of special answere to prayer ; from the 
commonest answer to the highest miracle. Holy men 
have divided all answers to prayer into two heads ; 
a grace or ordinary answer, and a miracle. A grace 
is an answer which does not break through what we 
call the laws of nature, that is, the laws by which 
God governs the world, but which nevertheless is 
very singular and remai*kable. A miracle does break 
through these lawa 

III. But then, you will notice, there are two con* 
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ditions which our Lord makes when He promises to 
give us that which we ask. In the first place we 
must ask earnestly ; in the second, we must believe 
that we shall have that for which we ask. But then 
this very faith is the gift of God. Here, as in 
everything else, of Him, and through Him and to 
Him, are all things. He gives us the desire to pray 
at first ; He gives us the l^lief that we shall have 
what we pray for ; and having given us both these 
things, He crowns His gifts by giving us the thing 
we do pr^ for. — J. M. Neale, Sermons in Sackville 
College Cfhapel^ vol. u. p. 2S. 

HOW PRAYER IS ANSWERED 

I John v. 14, 15. 

J. M. Neale flpves the following illustration on this 
passage : ‘ Here is an instance of a very remarkable 

grace. It happened little more than a fortnight ago. 
There was a young soldier in the French army who 
when he went to the war, had most earnestly asked 
for the prayers of his mother. He dwelt on this over 
and over again ; it was the last request he made her 
when he left his home ; and in every letter she re- 
ceived from him there was still this same earnest re- 
auest. Do not forget to pray for me. I daresay that 
she did not forget what he had asked every morning 
and evening. But one Wednesday afternoon — it was 
about four o’clock — this mother had it most strongly 
impressed upon her mind — she could not tell why or 
how, but so it was, that her son was in gi*eat danger, 
and that she ought to pray for him at once. And 
accordingly she did so, and went on piaying for him, 
still having the same feeling, for more than two 
hours. In process of time she had a letter from the 
same son to say that in all these hours he had been 
in the extremity of danger, he had been picked out 
to sen^e in the forlorn hope of the French army in 
the battle of Balaclava. In that time he had seen 
the soldiers who stood next to his right and left sides 
shot down sixteen times; his own cap had been 
tom a^ay, and his trousers were nearly torn to 
pieces with splinters of flinjts, hit up out of the 
ground by spent bullets ; but he himself was not in 
the least injured; had not even received a scratch. 
Now this I do not call, strictly speaking, a miracle. 
It is rather an example of a “grace”. Anyhow it 
is a wonderful proof how God can and does hear 
prayer.' — Sermons in Sackville College Chapel^ 
voL n. p. 27. 

RBFBEBNOBf.— V. 14, 16. — J. E. Page, Preachet'i Magazine, 
vol. xvii. p. 318. R. Rainy, Christian World PvlpU, vol. liii. 
p, 387. C. D. Bell, The Pou>eT of Ood, p. 140. R. J. Camp- 
bell, A Faith for To-day, p. 309. J. M. Noale, Sermons 
Preached vn Sackville Collie Chapel, vol. ii. p. 23. R. J. 
Campbell, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ivii. p. 61. Ibid. 
The Examiner, 24th May, 1906, p. 609. TbuL City Temple 
Bermans, p. 38. V. 14-17. — S. Coz, Expositions, p. 239. V. 
16. — Expositor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 382. V. 16. — S. Cox, 
Expositions, p, 263, V, 16, 17.— H. Bonar, Short Sermons far 
Fomiily Beading, p. 840. 


TRIUMPHANT CERTAINTIES— I 

* We know that whosoever is born of God sinneth not ; but he 

that is begotten of God keepeth htmselfi and that wicked 
one toucheth him not* — i John v. z8. 

John closes his letter with a series of triumphant 
certainties, which he considers as certified to every 
Christian by his own experience. 

I. Of whom is the Apostle speaking hei'e ? * We 

know that whosoever is bom of Gou — or, as the 
Hevised Vei-sion reads it, ‘ begotten of God ’ — 
‘sinneth not'. Let me recall to you the Master's 
woixls with which He all but began His public 
ministry. ‘ Kxcept a man be bom ogain he cannot 
see the kingdom of God.* There is the root of all 
that this Epistle is so full of, the conception of a re- 
generation, a being born again, which makes men, by 
a new birth, sons of God, in a fashion and in a sphere 
of their nature in which they were not the sons of the 
Heavenly Father before that experience. (1) This 
sonship of God, which is the result of being bom, is 
mediated and received by us through our faith. (2) 
This new birth, and the new Divine life which is its 
result, co-exist along with the old nature in which it 
is planted, and which it has to coerce and subdue, 
sometimes to crucify, and always to govern. The new 
life has to grow. But growth is not the only word 
for its development. That new nature has to fight 
for its life. 

II. What is asserted about this Divine life ? 

‘ Whosoever is born of God sinneth not.' I take the 
text to mean — not that a Christian is, or must be, 
in order to vindicate his right to be called a Christian, 
sinless, but that there is a power in him, a life- 
principle in him which is sinless, and whatsoever in 
nim is born of God overcometh the world and ‘ sinneth 
not (1) This notion of a Divine life-power, lodged 
in, and growing through, and fighting with the old 
nature, makes the hideousness and the criminality of 
a Christian man’s transgitJesions more hideous and 
more criminal. (2) The one task of Christians ought 
to be to deepen and to strengthen the life of God 
which is in their souls, by faith. 

III. What is the ground of John’s assertion about 

him ‘ that is born of God ? * ‘ Whosoever is born of 

God sinneth not,’ because round hi.s weakness is cast 
the strong defence of the Elder Brother’s hand.’ — A., 
Maclahen, Triumphant Certainties, p. 1. 

Rbfbrbnobs.—- V. 18. — A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture — Epistles of John, p, 12. V. 18-21 . — Expositor 
Series), vol. lx. p. 81. 

TRIUMPHANT CERTAINTIES— II 

* We know that we are of God, and the whole world lieth in 

wickedness,’— I John v. ig. 

There are few things which the average ( hristianity 
of to-day wants more than a participation in that 
joyous confidence and buoyant energy which throb in 
the Apostle’s woi*ds ; and for lack of this triumphant 
certitude many a soul has been lamed, its joy 
clouded, its power trammelled, and its work in the 
world thwarted. 
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L Look at the Christian ceilainty of belonging to 
Grod. ‘ We know that we are ot God/ (1) The 
first conception in the phrase is that of life derived, 
communicated from God Himself. (2) The second 
of the ideas in this expression is, the continual de- 
pendence of that derived life upon Grod. (3) It is 
correspondent with its source, *Ye are of God/ 
kindred with Him and developing a life which, in its 
measure, being derived and dependent, is cognate 
with, and assimilated to, his own. This is the 
rerogative of every Christian soul. The man that 
as that life knows it That word ‘ know * has been 
usurped, or at all events illegitimately monopolised 
by certain forms of knowledge. But surely the in- 
ward facts of my own consciousness are as much facts, 
and are certified to me as validly and reliably as are 
facts in other regions which are attested by the 
senses, or anived at by reasoning. 

II. We have here the Christian view of the sur- 
rounding world. John learned from Jesus to use 
that phrase ‘ the world,’ not as meaning the aggi egate 
of material thinjgs, but as meaning the aggregate of 
godless men. 'file measure of our conscious belong- 
ing to God is the measure of our perception of the 
contrast between us and the ways of the men about 
us. 

III. Consider the consequent Christian duty. (1) 
Cultivate the sense of belonging to a higher order 
than that in which you dwell. (2) Be careful to 
avoid infection. (3) Look on the world as Christ 
looked on it. (4) Work for the deliverance of your 
brethren from the alien tyrant. Notice the difference 
between the two clauses in the text. ‘ We are of 
God ^ ; that is a {Permanent relation, ‘ The word 
lieth in the wicked vne ’ ; that is not necessarily a 
permanent relation. The world is not of the wicked 
one ; it is ‘in ’ him, and that maj^ be altered. As in 
the old stories, knights hung their dishonoured arms 
upon trees, and laid their heads in the lap of an 
enchanti*ess, so men have departed from God, and 
sun*endered themselves to the fascinations and the 
control of an alien power. But the world may be 
taken out of the sphere of influence in which it lies. 
And that is what you are here for. — A. Maclaren, 
Triumphant Certainties, p. 11. 

• We know that we are of God, and that the whole world lieth 
in the evil one.’ — i John v. ig. 

He lets the world have its way ; not from the hope- 
lessness of the sceptic or the indifference of the epi- 
curean, but l^cause he knows that his own way, 
however lamely and blindly he pursues it, is yet that 
to which all the world’s ways converge, and that it 
is the way that leadeth unto eternal life. — T. H. 
Green. 

Marcus Aurelius — than whom perhaps none ever 
craved more earnestly for justice, or possessed a soul 
more wisely impressionable, more nobly sensitive — 
Marcus Auiolius never asked himself what might be 
happening outside that admirable little circle of light 
wherein his virtue and consciousness, his Divine meek- 
neM and piety, had gatheiod those who were near 


him, his friends and servants. Infinite iniquity, he 
knew full well, stretched around him on every side ; 
but with this he had no concern. To him it seemed 
a thing that must be, mysterious and sacred as the 
^mighty ocean. ... It did not lessen his courage ; on 
the contrary, it enhanced his confidence, his concen- 
tration, and spurred him upwards, like the flame that, 
confined to a narrow area, rises higher and higher, 
alone in the night, urged by the darkness. — M aei'Er- 
LiNCK, in The Buried Temple. 

RKFKii^Nck^. — V. 19. — Bishop Gore, Ghrittian World Put- 
‘pit, vol. 1. p. 251. Expositor (Uth Series), vol. viii. p. 37. 
A. Maclaren, Expositioris of Holy Scripture — Epistles of John, 

p. 21. 

THE CERTAINTIES OP OUR WARFARE 

I John v. ig, 20. 

This has been called the Epistle of Love, and it well 
deserves that title ; but it might be almost more ap- 
propriately called the Epistle of Certainties. There 
is the ring of absolute assurance from the opening 
words to the finish. Nor was the language of this 
Apostle at all singular and exceptional. i\s he 
wrote and spoke so felt and so testified all those 
first witnesses of Christ. 

I. The strength and prevailing power of the early 
disciples were in their certainties. It was the age of 
the sceptic, a period of almost universal uncertainty. 
Men were everywhere boastfully declaring or mourn- 
fully confessing that nothing was or could be known 
about the higher powers and a future life. And 
then these Apostles went forth with triumphant cer- 
tainty on their lips, holding in their hands the clue 
to all the great mysteries. No wonder that men 
gathered around them. 

II. It was the cei-tainties of the Apostolic Church 
that madoit a missionary Church, The audacity of 
that early faith was sublime. There was no hesita- 
tion because there was no doubt. They could neither 
fear nor hold back nor sit still, in the absolute assur- 
ance that possessed them. ‘ We know that we ai‘e of 
God, and the whole world lieth in wickedness.* And 
herein lies the lesson which I wish to press upon you : 
for in saying this I am saying what is true of every 
Church tnat is alive and earnest and aggressive. In 
this respect the old order never changes. 

III. The measure of our certainty is the measure 
of our power. In all forward work especially the 
one es.sential is the absolute assurance that we hold 
proved truths, that our weapons have been forged 
in God’s own furnace, that our directions have been 
given by the Holy Ghost, and the promises which 
inspire us uttered by Divine lips, and that Ht in 
whose name we go uirth is the only true God and 
eternal life. The Church has surely had enough of 
the pruning hook and the dissecting knife. She 
wants to use the sword again in her real warfare. 
She wants to feel her feet again planted on apostolic 
certainties. 

IV. We come back, then, ever to this confession 
of the Apostle, for to question it is to make mission- 
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arj enterprise, if not a laughing-stock, at least a 
much-ado-about-nothing. ‘ We are of God, and the 
whole world lieth in widcedness/ Here in Christian 
lands we cannot always confidently say who are of 
God and who are of the wicked one. But the words 
are still true in their uttermost significance, of those 
who know Christ emd those who know Him not. 
These are the certainties of the Christian heart, never 
to be let go or explained away ; and these form the 
basis and inspiration of missionary purpose and work. 
And to this I have but to add one word. Surely the 
measure of our assurance is the measure of our ob- 
ligation. The more absolutely we know these things 
the heavier is our burden of responsibility. — G. 
Grkknhough, The Croaa in Modem Life^ p. 12o. 

Rbfbrencb. — V. 19, 20. — J. G. Greenhough, Christum 
World PulpUy vol. xliz. p. 328. 

TRIUMPHANT CERTAINTIES— III 

*And we know that the Son of God is come, and hath given 
ue an understanding, that we may know Him that is true, 
and we are in Him that is true, even in His Son Jesus 
Christ’-— I John v. 20. 

This third of John’s triumphant certainties is con- 
nected closely with the two preceding ones. It is so, 
as being in one aspect the ground of these, for it is 
‘ because the Son of God is come ’ that men are bo.n 
of God, and ai^e of Him. It is so in another way 
also, for properly the words of our text ought to read 
not ^ Ana we know,^ rather ^J5u< we know*. They 
are suggested, that is to say, by the preceding words, 
and they pi-esent the only thought which makes them 
tolerable. ‘ The whole world lieth in the wicked one. 
But we know that the Son of God is come.’ Falling 
back on the certainty of the Incarnation and i^ 
present issues, we can look in the face the grave con- 
dition of humanity, and still have hope for the world 
and for ourselves. 

I. The Christian’s knowledge that the Son of Gk)d 
is come. (1) When John says ‘The Son of God is 
come ’ he is not speaking about a past fact only, but 
about a fact which, beginning in a historical past, is 
permanent and continuous. In one aspect, no doubt, 
Jesus Christ had come and gone, berore any of the 
people to whom this letter was addressed heaixl it for 
the first time, but in another aspect, if I may use a 
colloquial expression, when Jesus Christ came, He 
‘ came to stay (2) The words of my text, in their 
assurance of possessing something far more solid than 
an opinion or a creed, in Christ Jesus and our relation 
to Him, are warranted, on the consideration that the 
growth of the Christian life largely consists in chang- 
ing oelief that rests on testimony into knowledge 
grounded in vital experience. ^ 

II. Note the new power of knowing God given by 
the Son who is come. John says that one issue of 
that Incarnation and permanent presence of the Lord 
Christ with us is that ‘He hath given us an under- 
standing that we may know Him that is true ’. I do 
not suppose that he means thereby that any ab- 
solutely new faculty is conferred upon men, but that 
new direction is given to old ones, and dormant 


powers are awakened. In the Incarnation Jesus 
Christ gave us God to see ; by His present work in 
our souls He gives us the power to see God. This gift, 
thus given by the Incarnate and present Christ, is not 
an intellectual gift only, but something far deeper. To 
know about God is theology, to know Him is religion. 

III. Note the Christian indwelling of God, which 
is possible through the Son who is come. ‘ We are 
in Him that is true.’ Christ in us is the deepest 
truth of Christianity. And that God is in us, if 
Christ is in us, is the teaching not only of my text 
but of the Lord Himself, when He said, ‘ We will 
come unto him and make our abode with him ’. — A. 
Maclarkn, Triumphant Certainties^ p. 21. 

The lesson which St. John enforces, and which it was 
most easy for those to enforce, in whom a single 
human love had concentrated at once all that they 
counted most real in their’ whole life, human or Divine 
— ‘ He that loveth not his brother whom he hath 
seen, how can he lo\e God whom he hath not seen ? ' 
— was a lesson quite foreign to the minds of the 
greater niunber of the Psalmists. The authoi*s of 
these wonderful poems certainly found it much easier 
to love God than to love man, and their only theme 
of perpetual wonder was how it had been possible for 
God Himself to love maa — R. H. Hutton, Con- 
temporary Thought and Thinkers, vol. it. (xxii.). 

All sorts of means are kept at work to make the 
children obedient and simple and noble. Joy and 
sorrow are servants in Goa’s nursery ; pain and de- 
light, ecstasy and despair, minister in it ; but amongst 
them there is none more marvellous in its potency 
than that mingling of all pains and pleasures to which 
we specially give the name of love. — George Mac- 
donald, The Marquis of Lossie (ch. xun.). 

The Son of God hath given us an understanding.’— i John 
v. 20 . 

In the ninth of his introductory aphorisms in Aids 
to Reflection, Coleridge writes thus : ‘ None then, not 
one of human kind, so poor and destitute, but there 
is provided for him, even in his present state, a house 
not built with hands. Aye, and spite of the philo- 
sophy (falsely so called) which mistakes the causes, the 
conditions, and the occasions of our becoming con- 
scious of certain truths and realities for the truths 
atid realities themselves — a house gloriously furnished. 
Nothing is wanted but the eye, which is tiie light of 
this house, the light which is the eye of this soul. 
This seeing light, this enlightening eye, is Reflection. 
It is more indeed than is ordinarily meant by that 
word ; but it is what a Christian ought to mean by 
it, and to know too, whence it first came, and still 
continues to come — of what light even this light is 
but a reflection ’. To the word ‘ Reflection * in this 
passage, a note is appended explaining that it is the 
true meaning of the Greek term Siavoid in 1 John 
V. 20, whose full force is exhibited by thie definition : 
*a power of discernment by Reason 

Rbperinobs. — V. 20. — R. Rainy, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. liii. p. 387. Archbishop ('osnio Lang, Christian World 
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vol. Ibc. p. 372. A. Maolarsn, BoapotibUm Hohn 
Saripbwn — Eputlu of John^ p. 29. 

THE LAST WORDS OP THE LAST APOSTLE 
* This is ths true God, and eternal life. Little children, keep 
jourselTes from idols.’--z John v. 20, 21. 

These words are probably not only the close of this 
Epistle, but the last words, chronologically, of Scrip- 
ture. 

I. Here we have the sum of all that we need to 
know about Grod. (1) What or whom does John 
mean by ‘this’? When he says, ‘This is the true 
Grod ’ he means to say, ‘ This God of whom I have 
been affirming that Jesus Christ is His sole revealer, 
and of whom I have been declaring that through 
Jesus Christ we may know Him and dwell abidingly 
in Him, ‘this’ — and none else — ‘is the true God’. 

(2) What does John mean by ‘ true *? By that ex- 
pression he means, whenever he uses it, some pei-son 
or thing whose nature and character correspond to his 
or its name, and who is essentially and perfectly that 
which the name expresses. The God revealed in 
Jesus Christ, and with whom a man through Jesus 
Christ may have fellowship of knowledge and friend- 
ship, answers to all that men mean when they speak 
of a God. (3) Consider what it is that the world owes 
to Jesus Christ, in its knowledge of God. 

II. Here we have the sum of His gifts to us. The 
revelation which John would lay upon our hearts, is 
that, in His own essential self, the God revealed in 
Jesus Christ, and brought into living fellowship with 
us by Him, is ‘eternal life’. By ‘eternal life* he 
means something a great deal more august than end- 
less existence. He means a life which not only is not 
ended by time, but which is above time, and not sub- 
ject to its conditions at all. 

III. We have here the consequent sum of Christian 
eflbrt. ‘ Little children keep youi’selves from idols,' 
seeing that ‘ this is the true God,’ the only One that 
answers to your requirements, and will satisfy your 
desires. What does John mean by an idol ? He 
means anything, or any person, that comes into the 
heart and takes the place which ought to be filled by 
Gkx), and by Him only. And how is it to be done ? 

‘ Keep yourselves.’ But it is not only our own effort 
that IS needed, for just a sentence or two before the 
Apostle had said : ‘ He that is born of God ’ — that 
is Christ — ‘ keepeth us ’. So our keeping of oui*selves 
is eisentially our letting Him keep us. — A, Maclaren, 
Triumphant Certainties, p. 31. 

Rbfebencbs. — V. 20, 21. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xli. No. 
2396. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — Epistles of 
John, p. 39. 

MODERN IDOLATRY 

' Little children, guard yourselves from idols.*—! John v. 21. 
These are John's last words to those whom, in his 
affectionate, old man's way, he addresses as ‘little 
children’; probably if the books of the Bible were 
arranged in the order in which they were written, 
they would be seen to be the last words of Scripture 
also. ‘ Idol ’ in his vocabulary means anything that 
comes between us and God, anything that takes for 
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us the place of God. His words are a warning against 
idolat^ in its widest and lar^st meaning. 

L V^o among us is an idolater ? What a man 
trusts in, that is his God. You may never have 
bowed the knee to an idol made with hands, and as 
far back as you can remember you may have daily 
bowed the knee to God, and yet you may be an 
idolater. Whom do I serve ? In the outer sphere 
of life, in the eyes of men, God. But ‘ in my spirit,’ 
whom ? what ? For remember, as Dr. Maclaren has 
truly said. ‘ A man's true woi'ship is not the worship 
which he performs in the public temple, but that 
which he offers down in that little private chapel 
where nobody goes but himself.’ The deities that 
are shrined there, these be thy gods, be thy offering 
otherwhere what they may. Let us take the Bible 
in our hand and search out some of the dark corners 
of our hearts. 

II. ‘ Whose God is their belly.' That is idolatry 
in its most repulsive, disgusting form. Gluttony, 
Drunkenness, Lust — to bow down before those is to 
worship the Beast, and to bear his mark in our fore- 
heads. Swift and terrible is the retributioa 

III. ‘ Covetousness, which is idolatry.' Does not 
that word smite some of us ? Of all forms of modem 
idolatry none is more fatal than this. 

IV. ‘And Hezekiah brake in pieces the brazen 
seipent that Moses had made : for unto those days 
the children of Israel did bum incense to it : and he 
called it Nehushtan.' Now we are in another world 
altogether. What does this mean ? That it is 
possible for us to turn even the sacred things of 
religion into idols that come between us and God. 

V. Beauty holds us to-day with a spell our fathers 
never knew. Literature, too, has breught its priceless 
treasures to our very door. To say that art and 
literature must not be as gods to us, is not to deny 
them their place in our life : it is to deny them the 
first place. I claim the fii-st place for my Lord. 
Make Him first in everything. Nay, He can take no 
other place. — G. Jackson, First Things First, p. 191. 

References. — V. 21. — A. P. Stanley, Sermons for Children, 
p. 10. F. B. Cowl, Preacher* sMayazine, vol. xviii. p. 336. 

‘ Little children keep yourselves from idols.*—! John v. 21 . 
We have surely never such need to show humiliation 
as when we are in the presence of a fallen idol. It 
is not the god, which was no god, that suffers, but 
its former worehipfier, who sees what appeared 
divinity, corruption, and what looked strength, 
rottenness. And, in at least some slight degree, this 
terrible contemplation must be made by all mortals 
who place their entire faith in mere flesh and blo()d : 
who love the creature, which has beauty that we may 
desire it, more than the Creator whom no man hath 
at any time seen. One who wrote of human affection 
with a tenderness* and understanding past compai'ispn 
— who knew its infinite power and no less infinite 
weakness — one who has taught that by loving man 
we best learn how to love his Maker, has also warned 
us — ‘Keep yourselves from idols*.— John Ouveb 
Hobbes, A Study in Temptations (ch. xviii.). 
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RarmunfOM. — 1 . — Stepontor (6th Series), vol. xii. p. 413 
3L — A. Msclaren, ExposUiom of Holy Scripture — 1, 2, 3 John, p. 
47 . 4 . — T. Sadler, Srnnone for Children, p. 48. 

*And now! beseech thee . . . that we love one another.'— 
2 John 5. 

Ijct our one unceasing care be to better the love that 
we offer our fellow-ci-eatui-es. One cup of this love 
that is drawn from the spring on the raountains is 
worth a hundred taken from the stagnant wells of 
iHTiinary charity. — M akterltnck. 

* Look to yourselves that we lose not those things which we 
have wrought, but that we receive a full reward .’— 2 John 8. 

‘ Wk are all taught by interest,' says Stevenson in 
his first essay on John Knox. * And if the interest 
be not merely selfish, there is no wiser preceptor under 
heaven, and perhaps no sterner.' 

Rbfkrbnges. — I. 6. — T. Arnold, The InteTj)retation 0 / Scrip- 
ture, p. 293. 1. 7s 0 . — Expositor (6th Series), vol. v. p. 292. 

I. 8. — T. Binney, King's IVeigh-House Chapel Sermons, p. 240. 

THE MAN WHO LOSES HIS PAST 

*Look to yourselves, that ye lose not those things which ye* 
have wrought,* — 2 John 8. 

* In his days did Kiel, the Bethelite, build Jericho.' — i Kings 

XVI. 34. 

The rebuilding of Jericho is the first step, historically, 
towards the aesti*uction of Jerusalem. The taking 
of it had been the key to the conquest of Joshua 
The raising again of its ruined towers was the sign 
of national decay and approaching death. Like the 
pointer on the barometer, nothing in itself, it signi- 
fied everything. 

It is another Israel than followed Joshua Omri 
and Ahab occupy the thrones of David and Solomon. 
Religion is decaying. Idolatry is advancing. The 
memory of Jericho is faint and far away. ‘In these 
da^ did Hiel, the Bethelite, build Jericho.' 

But if faint in memory, the curse of Joshua has 
not lost power. As soon as the foundation is laid, it 
shows its power. The eldest son of the founder dies. 
We can fancy the neighbours recalling the old cui*se, 
and dissuading the rash man from his work. But all 
in vain. He perseveres. The gates are set up. Once 
more the prophecy is fulfilled. The youngest child 
dies amid the inauguration of the new city. 

But the loss was not Hiel’s only. It was national. 
A victory had been lost The old towers of Jericho 
once more lifted their heads, a witness to national 
decay. The record df faith had been destroyed. The 
defeated enemy had returned. 

I. This is the thought I wish to dwell upon, * the 
* Marginal Reading. 


I man who has lost his past \ * Look to yourselves,' 

I says the Apostle in our other text, ‘ that ye lose not 
the things ye have wrought, but that every man re- 
ceive a full reward'. Every man, like every nation, 
has great moments in his histoiy ; triumphs of faith, 
times when the veil which lies upon him is removed, 
and he sees with open face the glory of God, ‘ These 
things,' says John, ‘ are youre '. They are things you 
have wrought. They have entered into your sinews 
and muscles, as the swinging blows on the anvil have 
entered into the blacksmith’s arm. But these vic- 
tories may be lost. The iron muscles may become 
fatty and feeble. ( omiucred Jericho may be built 
again. Thingi. you have wrought may be lost for 
ever. 

It is sad for a man to be false to any experience, 
sad to have to say that any great moment in his past 
was a delusion and a mistake ; but when that comes 
to be the case of his great religious experiences, of the 
deepest moments of his life, it is sadder than death. 

Yet such people are not always conscious of their 
loss. It has come like the rebuilding of Jericho, 
slowly and gradually. No visible foe has done it. 
No: they have done it themselves. Silently, like the 
Temple of God, have the walls of worldliness risen 
around their souls. Gk)d has spoken, perhaps in 
family trial, as was the case with Hiel, perhaps in 
the still small voice of conscience ; but the message 
has been disregarded. They have not been faithful 
to their past. They have * lost the things they had 
wrought ’. 

II. There is a curious contrast in the way men 
grow old. Have you ever noticed it? Here is a 
man who grows harder as the winter of life draws 
near. His life is one long process of disillusionising. 
He is always finding men out, so that now he believes 
in no one — and as a result no one believes in him. 
He has a gi*eat contempt for women. He thinks men 
are naturally selfish. Life is a struggle for survival. 
There is no such thing as disinterested love. At the 
bottom of every action man is thinking of himself. 

Why shoulcf growing old mean to some losing 
faith in one’s fellow-men, interest in life, joy and 
hope; finding the heart close in with bitteniess till 
death comes as a welcome release ? And why to an- 
other does old age mean a growing younger, a mel- 
lowing and a softening, a larger life, a brighter faith, 
a clearer hope ? It is because the one has lost some- 
thing the other has held. The one has lost that 
first faith in Gk)d which is the ground of all faith in 
man. The other has held to it, held firmly amidst 
sorrow, discouragement and temptation, and thus 
found it in the end what every one who holds it will 
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Vet. 10. 


2 JOHN 


Ver. 12. 


find it, ‘a full reward*. — W. Mackintosh Mackay, 

Bible Types of Modem Men^ p. 17. 

* Receive him not into jour house.’— a John la 
Choose your companions with care, for there are 
people just as contagious as a disease. At first you 
cannot tell them even when you see them ; he looks 
to be a man like everybody else, and, suddenly, with- 
out being aware of it yourself, you will stai*t to imi- 
tate him in life. You look around — and you find 
you have contracted his scabs. — Maxim Goeky. 

* I would not write to you with paper and ink.* — a John xa. 

‘ If it be the least pleasure,* Pope wrote to Swift, * I 
will write once a week most glaaly ; but can you ab- 


stract the letters from the person who writes them, 
so far as not to feel more vexation in the thought of 
our separation than satisfaction in the oothings ho 
can express.’ 

* I trust to coma to you and speak face to face, that your joy 
may be fuU.^ — a John xa. 

I DO indeed look back with much wonder and thank« 
fulness to the inteixxiurse with you which inaugurated 
this year for me. There is so much in the interchanM 
of conviction, even if we receive nothing' freslt — F. fit 
Maueicb, to Erskine of Linlathen. 

To become a pleasure-yielding penon is a social duty. 
— Sfbncee. 
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3 JOHN 

References.— I. 1.— T. Binney, Kvng*i W&ighrHotm 
Chapd Sermmi (2nd Series), p. 206. Expodtar (6th Series), 
fol. vi. p. 82. 

WISHING 

* I wish Above all things that . • .'—3 John a. 

‘ I WISH above all things that. . . .* I purposely leave 
the sentence unfinished, in the guise of a dim inter- 
rogation, in order that each of us may supply the 
mi>sing piece. How do I finish the imperfect pile ? 
The nature of the insertion will determine the 
quality of the contribution which I make to the 
common life. Let me give one or two suggestions 
of woi-thy ways in which perhaps we may complete 
the sentence, wishes that will be fruitful in moral and 
spiritual progiess. 

I. Let us wish for a renewal of the secret intim- 
acies of family worship. 

II. Let Us wish for an enrichment of the fellow- 
ship of the Christian Church. 

III. And let us wish for the creation of a more 
fervent evangelisation. — J. H. Jowett, British Con- 
gregationalist, 11th July, 1907, p. 82. 

THE THIRD EPISTLE OP JOHN 

* Beloved, I pray that in all things thou mayest prosper and be 

in health, even as thy soul prospereth.’ — 3 John 2. 

‘ I BELIEVE,’ wrote Edwai-d Thring to R. L. Nettle- 
ship, ^ that one of the most obvious tests to a truth 
lover that he is i*ealiy loving truth and not a sham, 
not a Duessa, is the perpetual gi’owth of capacity. 
Every year has been to me a softening of the im- 
pressible nature, and a clearing of the eye in all 
fields of Divine goodness, quite irrespective of the 
hard, hot, choking work of the extemd world and 
its attacks. I feel more and more how all right 
spirit life is a gladness and glory increasing ; how 
Divine goodness is speaking in all tones that reach 
the heart with ioy or sorrow, awe or ecstasy, every- 
where and in all things, if we can but hear it ; how 
completely the spirit within can be in communion 
with light independent of external circumstances, 
and yet how exteiml circumstances and creation are 
the medium through which God speaka 

* Greater joy have I none than this, to bear of mj children 

walking in the truth.’— 3 John 4. 

All joy worth the name is in equal love between 
onequals. — C oveotry Patmore. 

Rbfbrbnobs.— I. 2.— J. Caird, Sermoni^ p. 218. C. Perren, 
Ewtval Sermons in Outline, p. 189. J. G. Greaves, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 394. A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy Soripture^Epistles of John, p. 64. I. 4.— A. P. Stanley, 

VOL. n. ' 8 


Sermons for Children, pp. 10, 76. T. H. Bell, Permumems, 
119. C. Bradley, The Christian Life, p. 209. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xix. No. 1148. Expositor (6th Series), vol. viii* 
p. 323. 

‘Whatsoever thou doest to the brethren, and to strangers 
which have borne witness of thy love.’— 3 John 5, 6. 

There can be no true love without devotion ; devo- 
tion is the exercise of love, by which it grows. — R. L. 
Stevenson. 

Reperenobs. — I. 6-8. — Expository Sermons on ths New Testa- 
ment, p. 276. J. Bunting, Sermons, vol. iL p. 170. 

‘Who bear witness to thy love before the Church.’— 3 John 6. 
I HAD expected to find in the Church the inexpugn- 
able citaael of Faith ; but I have found in it no Teas 
the home of Love. — M amming. 

F«.bfbrenobb.— 1. 6-8. — H. El vet Lewis, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. liz. p. 400. 7. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture — 3 John, p. 61. 

* Diotrephes loveth to have the pre-eminence.* — 3 John 9. 

* He expects,' said Bentham of James Mill, ' to subdue 
everybody by his domineering tone, to convince every- 
body by his positiveness. His manner of speaking is 
offensive and overbearing.' 

Rbfbrbnobs. — 1 . 11 . — Expositor (6th Series), voL ziL p. 
60 . 1 . 12.— A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 8or%pturo--~3 

John, p. 79. 

‘ Greet the friends by name.*— 3 Johm 14. 

No one would care to live without friends^ though he 
had all other good things. . . . We need friends, 
when we are young, to keep us fixim error ; we need 
them, when we are old, to tend to us and cany out 
the plans we are unable to execute ourselves ; and we 
need them in the prime of life to keep us in noble 
deeds — ‘ two together ' — for thus are we more effective 
both in thought and in act. — Aeistotle. 

‘The friends salute thee- Greet the frienda by name.'— 

3 John 14. 

‘ I FIND all things on earth, even truth and joy, sooner 
than friendship.' — Jean Paut.. This for the motto 
— to examine 6uid attest the fact, and then to explain 
the reason. First, then, there are the extraordinary 
qualificatioDS demanded for true friendship, arising 
from the multitude of causes which make men delude 
themselves and attribute to friendship what is only 
a similarity of pursuit, or even a dislike of feeling 
oneself - alone in anything. But, secondly, supposing 
the friendship to be as real as human nature ordinarily 
peiTOits, yet how many causes are at constant war 
against it, whether in the shape of violent irruptions 
or unobserved yet constant wearing away by dyspathy, 
eta — Coleridge. 
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JUDE 

Rbpbrbnov. — I. 1. — H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Holy-TuU 
Teachingy p. 188. Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. viii. No. 434. 
Expositor (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 368. 1. 1, 2. — Spurgeon, 

SermonSy voL xli. No. 2412. 

JUDB 3. 

Hk that bids us ‘contend for the Faith once delivered 
to the Saints,^ tells us that we should do it by ‘avoid- 
ing the spirit of Cain, Corah, and Balaam * ; and by 
‘building up ourselves in the most holy Faith,* not 
pinning it upon other men’s sleeves. Praying ‘in 
the Holy Ghost,’ not mumbling over matins. Keep- 
ing ‘ourselves in the love of God,’ not destroying 
men because they will not be of oui* Faith. ‘Wait- 
ing for the mercy of Jesus Christ’; not cruel, but 
merciful — Cromwell’s Declaration to the People of 
Ireland (1650). 

‘ Faith once deIivered/—JuDB 3 . 

The participation which we have of the knowledge of 
truth, whatsoever she is, it is not by our owne strength 
we have gotten it; God hath sufficiently taught it 
ns in that he hath made choice of the simple, common, 
and ignorant to teach us His wonderfull secrets. 
Our faith hath not been purchased by us : it is a gift 
proceeding from the liberality of others. It is not 
by our discoui'se or understanding that we have re- 
ceived our religion. — Montaigne (Florio)^ ii. 12. 

Rbfbrbnobs. — I. 3. — J. Clifford, The Christian Certainties^ 
p. 107. R. W. Dale, Fdlowship with Christy p. 88. Spurgeon, 
SermonSf vol. xxvii. No. 1592. H. S. Seekings, Preacher’s 
MagomnSy vol. xvii. p. 321. W. M. Sinclair, Simplicity in 
Ohrid, p. 27. F. B. Woodward, Sermons (2nd Series), p. 133. 
J. G. Rogers, Christian World Pulpit^ vol. liv. p. 347. H. 
Allen, Penny Pulpit, No. 1640, p. 165. J. Keble, SermoiM 
for the Saints’ Days, p. 424. Church Family Newspaper, vol. 
xiv. p. 832. Expositor (5th Series), vol. i. p. 144. A. 
Maclareii, Expositions of Holy Scripture — Jude, p. 87. I. 4, 8. 
— IhuL vol. vi. p. 203. I. 5-7. — Ihid, p. 377. I. 6. — J. 
Budgen, Parochial Sermons, voL ii. p. 86. 7. — Expositor (4th 
Series), vol. i. p. 33. 

* Michael the archangel, when contending with the devil.’— 
Jude 9. 

In Luther’s Table Talk this passage occurs, ‘ I often 
think with amazement what a battle there must be 
between the devils and angels. I think that the 
angels must often give way for a time, while they 
fight for us ’ [Icb halt, das die Engel auch offtmals 
ein weil unterligen, cum certant pro nobis]. — E. 
Eiokeb, LuthePs Tischreden, p. 296, No. 686. 

Rbfhrencb. — L 11. — B. J. Snell, Christian World Pulpit^ 
vol. li. p. 153. 


MASKED PERILS OF SPIRITUAL LIFE AND 
FELLOWSHIP 

* Hidden rocks in your love-feasts.’— Jude xa. 

The ungodly men who had crept unawares into the 
Christian community are likened by the Apostle to 
sunken rocks which amid smooth seas and under fair 
skies prove fatal to the maiiner. But these hidden 
rocks present themselves in moods, theories, and 
sentiments, as well as in false brethren ; and against 
these subtlest perils we must diligently watch. We 
seek now to indicate several of these submerged reefs. 

I. The quest of spiritual power. whilst forgetting 
the uses of such power is one of these hidden rocks. 
Miss J. M. Fry made the following statement at 
a recent religious gathering : ‘ Many persons are 
actuated by mere vanity in desiring the attainment 
of spiritual power *. We understand how wealth may 
be desired for mere vanity : not with an appreciation 
of its uses, but out of the passion of possession and 
the desire of display. Intellectued power be coveted 
from the same motive. Spiritual power should be 
sought so that the ignoble elements of our nature 
may be effectually purged, that the sancti fixation of 
our faculties may be complete, and that all our woi k 
for God and man may be efficient. To lose sight of 
these practical uses is to fall into a subtle snare of 
refined selfishness and vanity, 

II. The cultivation of character in the artistic 
spirit is a snare of the spii itual life. He who has 
understood the teaching of Christ never forgets that 
the good is the beautiful, and that the two must be 
sought in this order. He remembers that loveliness 
of character is first a question of essence and not of 
form. To cultivate moral beauty in the spirit of aii; 
and fashion is to make shipwreck on the coral reef of 
a silver sea. 

III. Sensuous enjoyment may insinuate itself into 
spiritual culture so as to become a peril It might 
be thought that there is little to fear from sensuality 
in a fervent spiritual life : it would seem so essentially 
coarse and vulgar as not to be susceptible of con- 
cealment or decoratioa But it is not so. The 
‘ love-feast ’ became an orgie, and the heavenly love 
of the individual saint may imperceptibly degenerate 
into dangerous sentimentmism and profane passion. 

IV. To cultivate fervent devoutness apart from 
practical life is another peril of the spiritual. Con- 
tact with the realities of the worldly life is necessary 
to the health, and sanity of the soul, to the strength 
and soundness of our piety. 

V. Talking too much about our spiritual life may 
prove to its detriment. A Pi*encn critic writes : 
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Ver. 12- 


JUDE 


Ver. 21. 


^Beware of an artist who talks too well of his ai-t. 
He wastes his art in talk.’ And it is as certainly 
true in regard to religion. ' There is much that is 
sacred and secret about the experiences of the soul, 
and it is dangerous to violate its delicacy. — W. L. 
Watkinson, Ashes of Roses, p. 224. 

AUTUMN TREES WITHOUT FRUIT 
'Autumn trees without fruit’ — Jude la (R.V.) 

In the Revised Version of the New Testament the 
expressive phrase, ‘Autumn trees without fruit,’ 
takes the place of the obscure rendering, ‘Tiees 
whose fruit withereth, without fruit Possibly the 
thought underlying this almost contradictory com- 
bination of terms is that of a tree yielding fruit that 
never comes to perfection, but remains on the boughs, 
shrivelled, good for nothing but to be burned. The 
new rendering is, however, a great gain. It presents, 
concisely and m*aphically, the main thought of the 
writer in words that cannot be misunderstood : 
‘Autumn trees without fruit’ are trees without fruit 
at the very time when they ought to be full of fruit 
St Jude’s words are a picturesque description of 
character. In his days such trees were growing in 
the innermost enclosure of the garden of the Lord. 
But there are ‘autumn trees without fruit ’ out dde 
the Church as well as within its borders. 

I. The glory of the autumn is that it is the fruit- 
bearing season, when our eyes are gladdened by the 
sight of 

Vines with clustering braiiohes growing. 

Plants with goodly burden bowing. 

Amidst the abounding autumnal increase, a fruitless 
tree in an orchard is an anomaly, a surprise. Why 
has the tree no fruit in autumn ? It would be easy 
to draw out the parable in detail, and to show how 
each reason finds an analogy in some f ault of character. 

It is, however, more important to remind those whose 
lives £U*e in the spring-time, that the teaching of this 
text is rather for them than for those whose yeai’s are 
in the sear and yellow leaf. How often the tree is 
fruitless in autumn on account of some disiister that 
befell it in the spring or early summer ! 

II. A twofold j udgment must be passed on ‘ autumn 
trees without fruit,’ whatever be the cause of their 
barrenness. (1) An autumn tree without fruit is a 
grievous loss, a bitter disapfK)intment to its owner. 

(2) An autumn tree without fruit is also a failure in 
itself, inasmuch as the gi*eat purpose of its existence 
is unfulfilled. In both these respects it is a strik- 
ing but sorrowful emblem of every human life that 
yields no fruit of praise to God and blessing unto 
men. 

III. From a verse in St Jude’s short epistle the 
conditions of fruitfulness may be learnt : ‘ Ye, beloved, 
rooting yourselves in your most holy faith, praying 
in the Holy Spirit, keep yourselves in the love of 
God’. (1) The roots of a ti*ee need moisture and 
nourishment, also room to grow. (2) Prayer is an 
essential condition of fruitfulness. (8) Finally, to 
keep ourselves in the love of God is essential to our 
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bearing fruit that is ripe and sweet and mellow. — 
J. G. Taskek, Ood*8 OardeUy p. 115. 

Rbperbncbb. — I. 12. — H. Woodcock, Sermon OtUlinee (lit 
Series), p. 6. Spurgeon, Sermone, vol. xiv. No. 797. Ex^ 
poeitor (6th Series), vol. ix. p. 1)8. I. 12-18.— iWd. (5th 
Series), vol. vi. p. 203. I. IS,— Tbid. (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 
288. I. 14, 15. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxii. No. 1307. 
I. 19. — Spurgeon, Ibid,, vol. iv. No. 167. Expositor (4th 
Series), vol. ii. pp. 43, 44. I. 20. — M. Johnson, Ghrietian 
World Pulpit^ vol. Iviii. p. 309. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xii. 
No. 719. I. 20, 21. — T. Arnold, The IrUerpretiUion of Scripture^ 
p. 277. H. Alford, Quebec Chapel Sermons, vol. i. p. 395. 
C. D. Ball, The Saintly Galling, p. 163. A. Maciaren, Ex- 
positions of Holy Scripture — Jude, p. 97. 

ST. SIMON AND ST. JUDE, APOSTLES 
‘ Keep yourselves in the love of God.*— J udb ai. 

Our text is taken from the Epistle of St. Jude, this 
being the day on which we commemorate St. Simon 
and St. Jude. It is not of their work that I desire 
to speak ; let us concentrate our minds upon the ex- 
hortation of our text. This brief injunction is 
charged with tenderness, though not with that alone. 
In the same breath it whispers of the love of God, 
and of the responsibility of man. This very short 
Epistle is for vigour surpassed, perhaps, by no portion 
of any other. Its matter and tenor are most strik- 
ing, and in larg * part awfulness is the tone of it. 
Shoii as it is, it firnis room for some slatements not 
found elsewhere in Scripture, or only darkly intimated, 
such as those respecting the angels who lost their 
first estate, and Michael the archangel, and the fresh 
particulars respei ting Enoch and Balaam. Its warn- 
ings are of the most ; hrilling and unqualified character. 
As we read through the short, sharp, incisive 
sentences we wonder how they miist have smitten 
the ear of those to whom they were originally ad- 
dressed. Yet the outcome of all is a sentence breath- 
ing tenderest solicitude and the warmth of love itself. 
It seems that a fearlul apostasy was in the tery air 
all around, and the wiiter of the Epistle trembled 
with fear lest it should find a harbour in the heart of 
those wliom he now so earnestly warns. And he sums 
up all in these sentences of pleading counsel, ‘Ye, 
beloved, building up yourselves in your nuxst holy 
faith, praying in the Holy Ghost, keep yourselves on 
the lova of God, looking for the mercy of our Lord 
Jesus Christ unto eternal life’. There are many 
places and relationships in our human life, in which 
it is honourable and a nriv ilege to be — how suggestive 
to bring them one and all into comparison with this 
position, the position of being ‘ in the love of God ’. 
This is supremely best. 

1. What the Love of Qod Is. — Far, infinitely far 
from Ixiing a word only, or a vague profession, it is 
so great a necessity, that if it were once withdrawn 
' in every sense, our own hold on life would be lost. 
Through many a channel it streams. There is the 
love which He has for all He has made ; for us, as He 
made us, and as He would see us again. It is a crea- 
tive, parental, guardian love. How good it is to 
l)e — at present still inalienably — in this love I There 


Vr. *4, 25 . 


JUDE 


Vv. 24, 26 . 


if tlie pitying love which He has for us as sinners, 
for a whole saddened, suffering, sinful world — and 
this love, so real, so commanding, overwei^hs all. 
How good to have the resort and refuge of this love I 
There is the fostering, welcoming love, which He has, 
to receive and to help first repentant conviction, first 
penitent tearfulness, first practical endeavour, first 
symptoms of the returning pi*odigal. Oh, how good 
to have the help of this love! There is the love 
which He has to those who have strayed from the Lord, 
who have fallen, who have deniecl Him I and whom 
He would receive again, with tenfold pitying gi*ace. 
There is the love which He has to a company of 
brethren and sisters in the truth, in Christ. Oh, how 
Deeded is this love ! 

IL The Fulness of Sense In which We may be in 

It. — The love of God is so vast, that there is no 
risk of not being entirely surrounded by it, safely 
wrapped in it — bathed in it. The love of the creature 
has danger in it ; but in and to the love of God, you 
may literally give yourself up, ‘spirit, soul, and 
body,* with a safe and a blessed abandoa The love 
of God has no fickleness, no uncertainty about it. 
‘ The gifts and calling of God are without repentance.* 
Nothing ‘shall be able to separate us from the love 
of God, which is in Christ Jesus.’ 

HI. We may Keep in It for Ever. — Of all else that 
is innocent, honourable, good, and gi'eat, in which 
we may rest, we have to say (as when some moraing 
awakes us), it is time to be getting up I But never, 
never so, if our place of folding is ‘ in the love of 
God *. In it, work and rest, sleep and wake, day to 
day, arid night to night, while you live even hei'e 
below; and when you last lie down to sleep ‘in* it, 
let the mom awake you, it will be still to find you 
‘ in * it ; ‘ in ’ it satisfied ; ‘ in * it ‘ clad in bright and 
deathless bloom ; * ‘ in ’ it, for ever supremely blest I 
So then, ‘ keep youi-selves in the love of God * — in 
the one only way of doing so, by giving yourself 
afresh to Him Who alone can ‘ keep you *. 

Rkpbrbncbs. — 1. 21. — J. W. Brown, Chrietian World 
FtUpity vol. xxzvii. p. 8. Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. xxii. No. 
1286. J. Binney, King's Weigh-House Chapel Sermons^ p. 218. 
1. 22, 23 . — KxporUor (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 200. I. 23. — 
C. Perren, Revival Sermon in Outlines, p. 260. 

SECURITY AND GLORY 

* Now onto Him that is able to keep you from falling, and to 
present you faultless before the presence of His g^ory with 
exceeding joy, to the only wise God our Saviour, be glory 
and majes^, dominion and power, both now and ever. 
Amen. — J uob 24, 25. 

I. The first thought for our consideration is God’s 
provision for our security andgloiy. ‘Unto Him 


that is able to keep you from falling.’ The more 
accurate translation, which you will find in the re- 
vised veraion of the New Testament : ‘ To guard you 
from stumbling.* The word here translated ‘ keep* 
is a strong word. It is even impregnated with a 
strong military flavour, and suggests the picture of 
an armed force. In the centre stands one whose 
life is threatened by fierce and hostile bands, but by 
his side stands an invincible Warrior pledged to 
protect him from all evil. ‘To guard you from 
stumbling.’ That does not mean that we can expect 
at present to be guarded in such a way that we shall 
be absolutely sinless. The stumbling here spoken of 
is akin to falling, and marks failure of a very ginevous 
type It is such a stumble as leaves our life halt and 
maimed, takes the power out of us, and renders us a 
prey to the evil one. Such stumbling as this God 
can save us from. The exercise of this power depends 
on the human response to it. ‘ He is able.* Why 
then are there some that stumble? Not because 
God’s power is deficient, but because they withdraw 
themselves outside the circle of His power. ‘ And to 
make you stand before the presence of His glory 
faultless in exceeding joy.’ The word translated 
‘ blameless ’ does not necessarily mean ‘ without sin ’. 
It is sometimes used in the Scriptures of men that are 
true and pure in heart, though there may be defects 
in the details of their life and conduct. But in its 
present position it can mean nothing but ‘ sinlessness *. 

II. Tne passage next introduces us to the funda- 
mt ntal petition of this guarded and glorified life. 
‘Unto Him — the only wise God our Saviour — be 
glory and majesty, dominion and power.’ (1) This 
ascription of glory is not made to God simply as God, 
the Ci*eator of heaven and earth. It is to God our 
Saviour that Jude invites us to sing. (2) ‘ Glory I ’ 
that is the infinite essential perfection of God, God 
as He is in His own eternal brightness, in the glory of 
His person and His essential nature. (8) ‘ Dominion ! * 
The word here translated ‘ dominion ’ means ‘ power 
over (4) ‘ And power ! * The word here translated 
power means the power that belongs to rightful 
authority. Of course in a certain sense, glory and 
majesty, dominion and power belong to God already. 
But in another sense, tney are not fully realised un- 
til they are loyally acknowledged from one end of 
the universe to the other, until every soul joins in 
the praise, and God is glorified by all His creatures. 
— ^JoHN Thomas, MyrUe Street Pulpit, vol. ni. p. 
146. 

Referenoks. — I. 24, 25. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xi. No. 
634 ; vol. xxxix. No. 2286 ; and vol. lii. No. 2994. A, Mac- 
laren, Expositions gf Holy SoripitiTe — Juds, p. 105. 
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THE BOOK OF REVELATION 

I LIKE to think (wrote J3ishop Kin^ of Lincoln) that 
the glorious visions of the Apocalypse were given in a 
time of suffering, at the end of a life. We may ex- 
pect ‘good wine’ at the la.st. How unlike the way 
of the world I — Spiritual Letters, p. 110. 

Rbferenob. — 1. 1-3. — C. Anderson Scott, The Book of 
Revelation, p. 1 . 

* Blessed are they that hear the words of the prophecy, and 
keep the things which are written therein.’— R ev. i. 3 . 

It is a great mistake to think that because you have 
read a masterpiece once or twice, or ten times, there- 
fore you have done with it. Because it is a master- 
piece, you ought to live with it, and make it pail of 
your flaily life, — J ohn Morley. 

References. — I. 3. — T. C. Fry, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xlvi. p. 45. I. 3-20. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. ii. p. 
347 . I. 4. — H. S. Holland, Christian World Pulpit, val. 
xliii. |). 360. I. 4, 5. — A, Maclaren, Expositions of Roly 
Scripture — Revelation, p. 114, 1. 4-6. — C. Anderson Scott, 

The Book of Revelaiion, p. 20. 

THE GREAT ENFRANCHISEMENT 

*Unto Him that loveth us, and loosed us from our sins by 
His blood ; and He made us to be a Kingdom, to tie 
priests unto His God and Father; to Him be the glory 
and the dominion forever and ever.*— R ev. i. 5 . 

I. ‘ Unto Him that loveth us.’ That is the back- 
ground in which we find the base and the warrant 
for all our confidence and faith. God loves ! The 
beginning is not to be found in us, in our inclinations 
and gropings 6md resolvings and prayers. The 
primary element is the inclination of God. When 
did He liegin to love ? * I have loved thee with an 

everlasting love.’ Up from the everlasting. This is 
the Biblical account of our origin, of the primary 
movement that gave our being its birth : — * He first 
loveth *. Nobody comes into the world God-hated. 
Loveth I The affection is continuous : not spasmodic, 
but unbroken ; there is no abatement of its volume. 

‘ God so loved that He gave ’ ! Love is an importa- 
tion, a giving, sacrifice unconscious of itself Love 
is tremendous energy, hungrily keen for the detection 
of need, that it might fill the gaping gap out of its 
own resources. 

II. What next does He discover, from Whom 
there is nothing concealed ? He beholds His children 
in the bondage of corruption and night They are 
the captives of sin and of death. One of the clearest 
and calmest thinkers of our time, a man who sees far 
into the secret springs of human life, has given his 
judgment that the most real terrors that afflict men 
are the guilt of sin and the fear of death. 

III. How can we obtain delivemnce ? The primaiy 


need of man is not accomplishment but character, 
i;nd for this we require not the washing of culture 
but the washing of regeneration. When education 
and culture have reached their utmost limits, and the 
mental powei*s are refined into exquisite discernment, 
the two black, gimesoine birds of the night remain — 
guilt and deatli, and only the Eternal Son can dis- 
turb them, and cause them to flee away. Here 
comes in the energetic, sleepless ministry of the 
Eternal Love. 

IV. ‘ And He nmde us to be a Kingdom, to be 
priests unto His God and Father.’ He ‘ loosed ’ and 
then He ennobled. Now we are made a Kingdom, 
we become citizens, endowed with a sublime franchise 
the possessor's of unspeakable privileges and rights. 
We are mode a ‘ kingdom of priests *. Every child 
has the right to share the sovereignty of Jesus, and 
to enjoy free access into the most secret place of the 
Father’s presence. This is the issue of the primal 
loving. — J. H. JowETT, Apostolic Optimism, p. 

m, 

* Jesus Christ, who is the faithful witness, the firstborn of the 

dead, and the ruler of the kings of the earth.’— R ev. i. 5 . 

‘The Faithful Witness’ demands faith; ‘the First 
Begotten of the dead ’ incites hope ; ‘ the Prince of 
the kings of the earth ’ challenges obedience. Now 
faith may be dead, hope presumptuous, obedience 
slavish. But ‘ He that loved us ’ thereby wins our 
love ; and forthwith virtue of love faith lives, 
hope is justified, obedience is enfranchised. — C. G. 
Rossetti. 

‘ To Him that loved us.‘ — Rev. i. 5. 

‘ I AM in the habit,* wrote Charles Simeon to a friend 
in 1827, ‘ of accounting religion as the simplest of all 
concenis : “ To Him that loved us, and washed us 
from our sins in His own blood, and hath made us 
kings and priests unto our God, to Him be glory and 
dominion tor ever and ever,” expresses the very n'ame 
of mind in which I wish both to live and die.’ 

References. — I. 5 . — R. Flint, Sermons and Addresses, p. 
39. Expositor ( 4 th Series), vol. v. p. 124 ; ibid. (5th Series), 
vol. ii. p. 24 ; ibid. (7th Series), vol. v. p. 148. I. 5, 6 . — 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxix. No. 1737, and vol. zxxrii. No. 
2230. G. Littlemoro, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ivi. p. 88^ 
H. Melvill, Penny Pulpit, No. 1707, p. 695. Bishop Gore, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. lx. p. 49. J. Stuart Holden, 
The Pre-eminent Lord, p. 163. 

* Priests unto God and His Father.'— Rxv. i. 6 . (cf. xx. 6 ). 
The whole function of Priesthood was, on Christmas 
morning, at once and for ever gathered into His person 
who was bom at Bethlehem ; and thenceforward, all 
who are united with Him, and who with Him make 
sacrifice of themselves ; that is to say, all members of 
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the Invisible Church become, at the instant of their 
conversion, Priests ; and are so called in 1 Pet ii. 6 
and Rev. i. 6 and xx. 6, where, observe, there is no 
possibility of limiting the expression to the Clergy ; 
the conditions of Westhgod being simply having 
been loved by Christ, and washed in His blood. — 
Ruskix, On me Old Roadt h* 196. 

RBFBBSNCBi. — I. 6. — £. £. Genuer^ A Book of Lay Ser- 
mon$^ p. 91. A. Maclaren, ExpoiUiont ^ Holy Seripiwro — 
R&veiaiion, p. 13A 

BACK TO CHRIST 

(Far Advent) 

* Behold, He cometh.’— Rev. l 7 . 

I NEED hardly remind you that these words give us 
our Advent message. * Back to Christ,* that is the 
motto of to-day. We commemorate in this season 
that the Loitl has come, that the Lord will come, 
that the Lord is here. Many have been His coming 
since He came a child to Nazareth, many they will 
be before He comes in that last wonderful way of 
which we know not how to speak, except in such 
parables as He Himself has given. And we proclaim 
by our Eucharist this morning to those who have 
faith and heart to understand, * The Lord is here to- 
day, the same as ever ^ 

I. Imparting Gifts. — The message of advent links 
itself with the message of St. Andrew’s Day, * We 
have found the Messiah So spoke St. Andrew to 
his brother Peter; and that, again, is linked with 
that other saying that follows it so closely of Philip, 

* Come and see ’ (the Christ). For why do we \iish 
that Christian missions should go out? Is it not 
liecause we have something so precious that it must 
be given away ? It is the nature of all the precious 
things upon earth that they must not be kept, but 
given away. Nothing is too precious too give away. 
That which you want to have for yourself, that 
which’you cannot enjoy with another is not precioua 
Think what are the most valuable things. Take two 
only. 

(a) The gift of knowledge. — What do you want 
to do when you know? To impart. And why? 
Because in te^hing you know that you know much 
better than you thought, and because you have the 
sympathy of another who knows ; but best of all 
because knowledge is too good a thing to keep to 
yourself. 

(5) The gift of love. — What does love consist lof 
but giving love? And love grows by being given 
away. These two things, knowledge and love, they 
arc what we have of Jesus Christ, and so the divine 
call * Back to Christ ’ is linked with the call of St. 
Andrew's Day, ‘Come and 8ee^ So it is that we 
want to teach, or to cause other people to teach, 
because we have something iso precious that we must 
give it away. 

II. Back to Christ. — Are there any hearts here 
which are not stirred, are there any heaiiis here which 
do not know that Chifst is so precious, that the 
knowledge and love of Christ are such precious 


things that they must needs publish them, that they 
must needs give them to others ? I-iet me be a mis- 
sionary to these hearts for one or two moments. Let 
me astc them humbly to go back to Chiist. Back to 
Christ as He was, as you may read of Him, as you 
may almost follow His steps up and down the country 
of Galilee, as you may hear Him speak, as you may 
see Him dia Go back to Him and see what kind of 
Friend He was. Understand, again, what it was in 
Him that saved men and women, how He would 
never despair of anyone who had despaired of them- 
selves, of anyone who would come and not place the 
confidence of their heart where they had so often 

( placed it and misplaced it before, upon their own 
lopeless frailty, but upon His strength. ‘ Believe in 
Me,* He said throughout His life, ‘ and thou shalt be 
saved.’ What is the message for men and women 
who despair, what is the message for men and women 
who are tired of their perpetual shortcomings ? Not 
in yourself, but in the power which is outside you 
and yet which is so near, so near that from the out- 
side It can come into the inside and there reanimate 
you. That is the message which He brought when 
He came to give life, namely, His own life, that men 
might live by it as He lived. And then again, as 
you come back to Christ, you see how, partly in con- 
descension to our frailty, partly liecause of our Lord’s 
prevision of 'the dulness of human nature to under- 
stand mere words, partly because He knew that no 
language could convey what was meant as a simple 
symbol might. He enshrined that very truth, tnat 
very promise, that very essence of His healing power, 
in the simplest of symbols, the symbol, namely, of 
our eating and drinking, by which our bodily life is 
sustained. He handed down for all those who 
followed Him to hand on, this great tiiith, enshrined 
in the Sacrament, so much more expressive than any 
words, that by Hhn we live. Go back to Christ and 
learn at the altar that by Him you may live and live 
His life. And why ? Because last of all He claimed 
— and He has substantiated His claim in all these 
thousands of years and millions of believers — He 
claimed that in Him dwelt the Godhead, and He was 
one with the Father. 

* Behold, He cometh with the clouds : and every eye shall sea 
Him.'— Rev. i. 7. 

Earth must fade away from our eyes, and we must 
anticipate that great and solemn truth, which we shall 
not fully understand till we stand before God in judg- 
ment, that to us there are but two beings in tha 
whole world, God and ourselves. The sympathy of 
others, the pleasant voice, the glad eye, the smiling 
countenance, the thrilling heart, which at present are 
our very life, all will be away from us, when Christ 
comes in Judgment Every one will have to think of 
himself. Every eye shall see Him; every heart will 
be full of Him, He will speak to eyery one ; and 
every one will be rendering to Him his own account 
— Newman. 


RsFaBJUfOBs. — I. 7.— Spurgeon, Senmm, vol« zzziiL No, 
1989. Expoiiior (4th Series), vol. z. pp. 292, 844. L 8 .^ 
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k, O. Mortimer, The Church's Lessons for the Christian Year, 
pi iii. p. 43. E. A. Bray, Sermons^ vol. ii. p. 280. 

Rev. I. 9. 

‘Sib,* said Dr. Johnson to Boswell in Skye, * when a 
tnan retires into an island, he is to turn his thoughts 
entirely to another world.* 

Rev. I. 9. 

Thebr is a prolonged conflict to be maintained with 
temptation to sin, with weariness, with the persistent 
pressure upon the mind and heart ot those transient 
excitements and interests which make us forget the 
invisible and eternal kingdom. — R. W. Dale. 

Rbferbnoe 8.<^1. 9. — R. W. Hiley, A Year a Sermons., vol. iii. 
p. 244. Expositor (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 394. 

‘WHICH IS CALLED PATMOS’ 

*1 John . . . was in the isle that is called Patinos for the 
word of God, and for the testimony of Jesus Christ. 1 
was in the Spirit.’— K kv. i. g, 10 . 

‘ I John . . . was in the isle that is called Patmos 
for the word of God, and for the testimony of Jesus 
Christ. I was in the Spirit.* He does not say, 

‘ I was in Patmos,* he says, ‘ In the isle which is 
called Patmos ’ — by those who care to give it a name. 
The scenery of daily life in which the Apostle was 
moving had passed from his sight. He was in the 
Spirit. Whatever the earthly name might be, the 
reality was the gate of heaven, for when the Spirit 
was there the loneliness was no loneliness and the 
desolation was no desolation. Even so, though in a 
lesser way, did Egypt cease to be Egypt when Joseph 
was there. The poet has written, ‘ Never the place 
and the time and the loved one altogether*. But if 
the loved one be there the place and the time are 
hardly thought of. The place may be transfigured, 
perhaps, in some strange fashion, and the hour grow 
golden, but more likely both vanish quite fi’om the 
thought. To the Afiostle the thought of earthly 
love and human companionship was exchanged for 
something higher, for a name and a place better than 
of sons and daughters. He was in the Spirit, the 
Spirit of Christ was with him, and because the Spirit 
was there Christ was there. It was thi ough the re- 
velation of the Holy Spirit that he heard the great 
voice of a trumpet saying, ‘ I am Alpha and Omega,* 
and saw one like unto the Son of Man in the midst 
of the seven golden candlesticks. What was Patmos 
then, the little island in the iEgean Sea ? What was 
anything ? St. J ohn*s eyes were engaged with another 
vision. He recalled perhaps the place where He saw 
the Lamb of Ghxl dying on a far-off stormy even. He 
may have thought of the new grave in the spring 
garden where the Lord had lain, or of the morning 
when He stood upon the shoie, risen from the last 
abysses. Thoughts of the ecstasy of life and the 
passion of death would meet and mingle in the 
Apostle*8 mind as he saw the glory and triumph of 
the First and the Last Then he felt that he was 
not in the world of poet^ and dream, but amidst 
the everlasting realities. *I1ien he knew the glorious 
fulfilment of the promise he bad written when Christ 
spoke of the coming Comforter Whom the world 


could not receive because it saw Him not He was 
in the Spirit 

I. It is no mere influence that creates and sustains 
such feelings. It is only the presence of a person — 
of a dear companion. In proportion as love and 
sympathy are ^rfected, circumstances sink into in- 
significance, and we rise into the timeless life. So 
it was here. And this is the first truth concerning 
the Holy Ghost that needs to be grasped, that the 
Holy Ghost is a Person, and that He is a Divine 
Pei-son. The unveiling of the Adorable life of the 
Holy Trinity is, and must be, gradual. We are sub- 
jects in the Kingdom of the Holy Ghost, of Whom 
it may be said that in a manner He rules the world 
through this dispensation of His power. The final 
revelation of the Divine life was given when the Holy 
Ghost came. Christ, and Christ alone, is the subject 
of the Holy Spirits teaching ; but Christ has returned 
to the Father, and has sent the Paraclete in virtue 
of His ascended Manhood, that He may overcome 
the world. 

II. How wonderful, then, that the Third Person 
of the Blessed Trinity is the least known, the least 
loved, the least worshipped. Yet it is not so won- 
derful. It is hard to i*ealise a merely spiritual presence. 
The Son of God became man, and we have the story 
of His Incarnation. More than that, we have the 
Holy Spirit to interpret the story, so that Chiist is 
not merely the lA)rd of the ancient tale, but the Lord 
Who holds word with us now. The Holy Spirit 
does not speak of Himself, and therefore we do 
not think or speak as we should of Him. And yet 
He is the Source of every gracious thought and 
memory and hope and trust that come to our mind. 
By bringing before us the life and death and resur* 
rection of ^e Lord Jesus, He arms us with the same 
mind, so that as we think of how the feet of Christ 
took the hal'd journey, in which they trampled down 
the enemies of our salvation, till the iron broke through 
them and nailed them to the cross, we at last deliver 
our comings and goings to the same Crucifixion. 

III. Yes, though He does not speak of Himself 
though He glorifies Christ, yet He makes His claim 
upon us. His absolute and eteraal claim. It is made 
in a manner to which there is no human parallel 
We do know, blessed be God, how the high soul ot 
a brother or a sister in Christ may keep us from fal- 
ling, may help us to ascend, may mould us somewhat 
after the pattern of its own spiritual beauty. But 
the Holy Ghost is not satisfied until He takes posses- 
sion of the house and fills it with His Pi'esence and 
His Glory. — W. Robertson Nicoll, Sunday Even* 
ing, p. 189. 

Rbferencbs.— I. 9-20.— C. Anderson Scott, The Book e/ 
BevekUion, p. 34. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripeurc 
— Bevelatiotif p. 144. 

ON THE OBSERVANCE OP DAYS 

(For the New Tea/r) 

• I was in the Spirit on the Lord’s Day. — Rbv. i. zo. 

The wonderful book of the Revelation introduces os 
suddenly to a most picturesque and most pathetic 
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aituation. It is Sunday in Patinos, where John is an 
exile condemned to work in the mines. Sunday was 
a great d^ with those early Christians — the Lord’s 
Day, the Christian festival of the Resuriwtioa For 
that brilliant fact shone behind them but a little dis- 
tance off, and once a week they laid aside all other 
thoughts, and lived over again in loving imagination 
the evente that had changed the world for them. 

Sunday was not a holiday in the mines, but the 
spirit of this redeemed man is free, and he has access 
to the spiritual world. While his feet and hands 
toil at tn eir dreaiy tasks, he passes into an ecstatic 
state, suspending his connection with this material 
world, and leading him into the other land, unseen of 
any eyes but his. 

In this exalted state the boundaries both of time 
and space are thi*own down, and he moves free in a 
larger world. He is back again in the morning light 
of Qie day of Christ’s rising. Again he runs to the 
empty tomb with Peter ; again the woman whom 
they nave left solitaiy by that empty tomb comes and 
tells them what she has seen ; and again amid the 
evening shadows he himself hears the words, ‘ Peace 
be unto you *. Similarly he escapes from the narrow 
confines of the island, and shares the life of the infant 
Church scattered along the coast-lines of the Great 
Sea. He is their brother and companion, both in the 
tribulation and in the kingdom of Jesus Christ ; with 
them both in darkness and in glory. He is with 
them, too, in that patience of the saints which both 
the tribulation and the kingdom has taught them — 
that wonderful patience of the early Church, which 
had learned to be patient with life, both in its present 
trial and its deferred hope. 

Such was the spirit of the day for John — partly 
commemoration of the past, partly fellowship with 
the fai’ distant, in the brotherhood of the patient 
Church. It was a day of mingled sorrow and exulta- 
tion, in eveiy sense a very special day. 

I. We still keep certain days apart, and break the 
monotony of the year with their recurring calls to 
remember and to love. There is sometimes heard 
a grudge against making much of one day above 
another, but surely that is but a frowsy way of 
thinking. 

There are others who in a different spirit ask : 
‘Why select one day above another? Are not all 
days equally dap of the Lord ? Rather let us raise 
the tone of every day till it reaches festival height’ 
This looks indeed like religion, but it is not human 
nature. Those who are always at high pressure grow 
inevitably strained and unnatural It is quite true 
that every day is a day of the Lord, for every day is 
‘ full of things oflFering themselves for our wonder, and 
understanding, and love, and every person we meet is 
a tiaveller between life and death . So all the in- 
terests of life ai« religious ; but we are human, and 
none of us is capable of bearing more them a certain 
strain. Such attempts overstrain life to a tension 
that is neither desirable nor wholesome. 

IL In a word, the spirit is tidal, and ‘ the soul wins 


its victories as the sea wins hers ’. The occasional 
and fluctuating element in life is not only justifiable 
but essential to healthy human nature. The tides of 
the spirit are known to us all — the great reactions, 
the swinging tides of feeling, interest, and energy. 
These are from above, coming down upon us, unlike 
the (pedestrian guides of common sense and principle 
which direct us evenly on our way. This does not 
apply merely to the ebb and flow of sweet or tender 
feeling, though it includes that also. Rather one 
thinks of the occasional heightening of life all round, 
the intensification of its powers in moments when it 
‘ means intensely, and iiieaiis good ’. 

We have here a pririciple which gives its true 
meaning to the observance of Sunday. Unfortunately 
the whole question has come to be associated eithei 
with laws and forcible restraints, or with the mei*c 
idea of rest, and the cessation of the daily routine. 
Both of these are negative conceptions of the day, 
relating to what we must not do on it. Really such 
restrictions exist not for their own sake, but in order 
to make room for the positive Sunday life. That life 
consists of much that is keenest and most worthy in 
human nature — the fellowship of friends, thoughts 
of the absent, memories of the dead, aspirations after 
better life, communion with God. For the sake of 
these things of the Spirit it is worth while to resist 
the encroachment of week-day interests. And the 
resistance must be firm, for much is ever waiting to 
be completed, and overlapping fragments of workaday 
life will make it impossible without watchfulness to 
be in the Spirit on the Lord’s Day. — Johk Kelman, 
Ephemera Eternitatis, p. 1. 

THE LORD’S DAY 

‘ On the Lord’s day.’— Rev. i. io. 

If you have ever stood and watched the sea raging 
and foaming immediately after a great storm, lashing 
itself with fury, as it were ; and then, after the storm 
has subsided and passed away, you have stood again, 
perhaps, and watched the sea as it lies out far away 
at low tide, in that lull and peace which so often 
succeeds upon a violent storm, you cannot but, I 
think, be conscious of a peculiar sense of peace ; peace 
without which does not minister to that peace within. 
Or, if we transfer our metaphor from nature to 
humanity — you may, perhajis, have traversed one of 
those busy streets of London on a Saturday night, 
when the baiTows ai*e there line upon line, and the 
salesmen ai’e at their busiest trying to pait with their 
wares ; all noise and hubbub, strain, excitement, and 
activity. And then, on the next morning, Sunday, 
you see nothing left of all the activity of the previous 
evening but the wreckage, and the scavengers clean- 
ing it up. What a sense of peace thb produces upon 
the soul. The barrows gone, the men gone, the wares 
gone, the noise gone — and in place of it a wonderful 
stillness and peace — a peace which speaks to the soul 
of the things of God, which remind us of His im- 
mediate presence, and which causes us to remember 
that it is the day of God — God's own special day 
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dedicated to Him. And as we watch the change I 
have tried to describe, we see, as it were, a resurrec- 
tion going on — a resuri’ection reminding us of the 
first resurrection which was really but a foretaste of 
the general resurrection to come. 

I. Our Sunday is the Foretaste of our General 
Welfare. — But the peace which I have described is 
not one, or should not be one of inaction. It should 
mean that whilst parting with much which we are 
accustomed to encounter in our day by day life, we 
thereby make room for an activity of another kind, 
a spiritual activity. And the state in which we find 
oui*sclves is not a solitary state. Peace, we know, 
comes to us as individuals and as a purely subjective 
message ; but we must remember that that is not all. 
There is a community of hosts in all worship, a com- 
munity of spirit. ‘ God is a Spirit ; and they that 
worship Him must worship Him in spirit and in 
truth.’ That is the highest to which man can attain : 
to answer to the will of the Father, to be His, to 
worship Him, and to love Him. And whilst this is 
the case, or should be, in our everyday life, and 
whilst every day should be consecrated and dedicated 
to Grod, whether in our work, our recreation, our 
time of physical refi’eshment or what not ; yet there 
is one day which comes to us with special force as 
bein^ set apart, reserved, and kept holy for the very 
special service and worship of Almighty God. 

II. There are many Difficult Questions Concern- 
ing this Point of Sunday Observance. — There is a 
|p^t deal that may be said, but let us try and pare 
it down as much as we can. 

(а) Hard and fast rules are impossible. What 
is good or best for one may not be good or best for 
everybody else. 

(б) what we do with our Sundays is more im- 
portant than what we refrain from doing. If 
we think Sunday is to be a day, in the first place, 
when we can put away this and that, and refrain from 
doin^ this and the other simply because we rather 
like it, then we are mistaken ; if we think this, we 
are reducing it to a far lower level than we should. 
We refrain from doing things merely in order that 
we may do other things. Life is so full — we cannot 
be doing nothing ; we must be thinking of something 
even if we are not engaged in emy spec;ial form of 
activity ; and, this being so, if we refrain from doing 
this or that it should be in order that we may find 
room and space and time for doing lietter and higher 
things. 

III. Two General Principles Stand Out yet more 
Prominently. — Each individual may shape his own 
life ; but all will agree, I think, on one point — 

(a) That man does need at least one day's rest 
<n seven, 

(b) Sunday should he a day properly propor- 
tioned, If we once give way to enjoyment, pure 
and simple, in the afternoon, tnere is danger that we 
may encroach upon the morning, that tiuie which 
should be specially set apart for the worship of 
Almighty God. It is in the morning that we have 


our great and central act of worship and thanks- 
giving. In the early days the Christian was known 
by his attendance at the Lord’s own service. 

THE LORD’S DAY 

* I was in the Spirit on the Lord’s day.’— R bv. l lo. 

This expression, ‘ The Lord's Day,’ bears distinctly 
the stamp of Christ. Its occui-rence here reminds us 
of the great change that Christianity has accom- 
plished. The day of the week devoted to rest has 
been changed, and is associated with Christ Himself. 
On that day He appeared in heavenly majesty to 
His exiled seer, and gave him the messages to the 
Churches. John says, ‘ I was in the Spirit,’ literally, 

‘ I became in the Spirit *. But surely we are not 
to understand that John’s spiritual condition was 
miraculous. If it was exceptional it was only so in 
degree, and not in kind. The fact of being ‘in the 
Spirit ’ will issue in the largest blessings. 

I. This is an ideal to be aimed at, for the Lord’s 
Day will not necessarily bring the Lord’s Day Spirit. 
Thank God it brings much and it comes surely. It 
brings rest, and opportunity for rest. But to be ‘ in 
the Spirit on the Lord’s Day’ is another matter. 
‘The process of the suns’ cannot give you that; 
social customs and religious institutions, much as 
they may help, cannot guarantee it. It depends not 
on the day, but on you. It cannot be put on like 
a Sunday garment, it springs from the heart. There- 
fore it must be cultivated ; it must be trained 
and nourished, like all the spiritual possibilities of 
man. 

II. Being ‘ in the Spirit on the Lord’s Day * is an 
experience to be enjoyed. Think of some of its ad- 
vantages. (1) Whatever blessing and inspiration 
there may be in the services of the sanctuary you 
will receive. (2) Then think how much more inde- 
pendent you w'ill be in regard to the kind and quality 
of what we call the means of grace. Your favourite 

reacher may be absent from the pulpit, or you may 
ave to worship in some plain, rural sanctuary, with 
nothing to charm the sense, but you may see won- 
drous visions of God, and your soul l)e thrilled with 
the touch of Christ. (3) Being ‘in the Spirit on 
the Lord’s Day ’ will make the Sabbath a delight to 
you. 

III. If you are ‘in the Spirit on the Lord’s Day’ 
you are sure to do good. You will help to make 
an atmosphere in the Church. One question only 
remains. How is this Sabbatic spirit to ne attained ? 
Of course, the answer is, we must live the spiritual 
life, we must enter into God’s rest. Ours must be 
that Divine fellowship that sanctifies all days. — 
R. Baldwin Brindley, The Darkness Where Ood Is^, 
p. 161. 

Rbpbrbnces. — I. 10. — C. H. Grundy, Luncheon Lectures ai 
St, PauVs Gathedralj p. 67. A. M. Fairbairn, Christian World 
Pidfrit, vol. lii. p. 66. A. P. Stanley, Sermons on Special 
Occasions^ p. 77. A. Rowland, Christian World Pulpit^ vol. 
lx. p. 44. Expositor (5th Series), vol. v. p. 61 ; ibid, (6th 
Series), vol. iii. p. 276; ibid. (7th Seriw), vol. vi. p. 106. 
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THE GOLDEN CANDLESTICK 

* I taw seven golden candlesticks ; and in the midst of the 
seven canmesticks one like unto the Son of Man/ — 
Rbv. I. X2t 13. 

In this vision two things are very prominent — the 
golden candlesticks and th6 Son of Man walking in 
the midst. There can be no question as to the 
meaning of the symbolism of the golden candlesticks. 
Our Lord settles that in the 20lh verse: ‘The 
seven candlesticks which thou sawest are the seven 
Churches'. There is an allusion undoubtedly to the 
candlestick in the Holy Place in the tabernacle of 
Moses, which was made at God’s command after a 
Divine pattern. We now propose to tmce the analogy 
between the golden canalestick, the lamp-stand of 
the Mosaic tabernacle, and the Church of the living 
God. Let us consider : — 

I. The position occupied by the golden candlestick. 
It was not in the Holiest Place, but in the first 
tabernacle, called the Sanctuary, or the Holy Place. 
(1) One characteristic of the place was darkness. 
This fitly represents the condition of the world where 
God has placed His Church. But darkness is a 
figure of speech signifying ignorance, (a) The 
world is ignorant of God. (b) Man is ignorant of 
himself. (c) Man is ignorant of the way of re- 
covery. (2) The Sanctuary of old, although dark, 
was nevertheless holy. Dark as may be the world, 
it is the sacred property of Him who redeemed it 
with His precious blood. 

II. The purpose for which Christ placed His 
Cburch in this dark world. The Church is here 
compared not to anything merely ornanu ntal, but to 
the homely candlestick or lamp-stand. The Church 
is not simply a thing of beauty, a mere ornament set 
up for admiration, but something to render service, 
a power to lift the world out of darkness into the 
marvellous light of God. 

III. The candlestick had its pipes to convey the 
oil to the extremities of the branches. The pipes 
symbolise the means of grace, the ordinances oi the 
Church ; these are the appointed channels through 
which God communicates olessings to humble waiting 
souls. 

IV. Through the golden pipes flowed the Holy 
Oil, yielding at the top of each branch a pure flame. 
There can be no doubt whatsoever that the oil 
symbolises the Holy Spirit. 

V. Who supplies the Holy Oil for the golden 
candlestick ? ‘The Son of Man ' as the High Prie.st 
is the minister of the sanctuary, and evennore supplies 
the Church with the Holy Spirit. 

VI. But with all these one thing more is wanting, 
without which the holy lamp yields no light ; we 
must have Fire to retouch and rekindle the seven 
lamps. As the lamps were rekindled by contact 
with altar fire, so the Holy Spirit works through the 
means of the ti’uth of the Gospel. 

VII. There is, however, one point in which the 
analogy fails. In the tabernacle of Moses there was 
only one golden candlestick, whereas John in his 


vision saw seven. This is not without its significanca 
Under Moses religion was Jewish, limited, local ; 
Christianity, on the other hand, has the s^mp of 
universality. — Richard Roberts, My Closing min- 
istry^ p. 34. 

Rrfbrenobs. — I. 12. — A. H. Bradford, ChrUtian W'orld 
Pulpily vol. 1. p. 120. H. S. Holland, iJbid. vol. li. p. 345. 
ErposUor {Oih Series), vol. z. p. 154, I. 12-14. — J. ^nner- 
man. Sermons^ p. 365. I. 12-17. — Spurgeon, SermatUy vol. 
vu. No. 357. 

THE NOTE OF THE HEROIC 

* His eyes were as a flame of Are.’— Rbv. u 14. 

It is notable that in this vision of the ascended 
Saviour the eyes should have been, as it were, a flame 
of fire. That is hardly the characteristic we should 
have expected after hearing of hair that was as 
white as snow. The snow-white hair suggests to us 
venerable age ; it hints at the passing of unnumbered 
years, with the inevitable quenching of the fii'e of 
youth ; but when we should look for eyes that were 
very gentle, or that were filled with the wise tender- 
ness of age, wc find that His eyes were as a flame of 
fire. Now that contrast at once suggests to me this 
thought In Christ there is not only a beauty as of 
silvered age ; there is also a fire and a heroism as of 
youth. 

I. Now we cannot turn to the earthly life of 
Jesus without l>eing struck with one marvellous 
union there. I refer to the union of what was beauti- 
ful and gracious, with all that was in the truest sense 
heroic. He was gentle, charitable, courteous, kind, 
a perfect pattern of moral beauty. But the wonder 
of that beauty is magnified a hundredfold when we 
remember the heroism with which it went hand in 
hand. If to be true to one's mission and to stand 
alone ; if to be faithful, and joyful, and quiet, and 
undaunted ; if to challenge all the powers of hell to 
combat ; if to march forward without a falter to a 
cross — if that be heroism in its noblest meaning, 
then Jesus of Nazareth must have been heroic. 

II. In some degree, then, as we grow like to 
Chi*ist, that union of qualities will be found in us. 
It is one distinctive mark of that new character that 
has been built up through the powers of the Gospel, 
that there is ample room in it mr all that is gracious, 
and at the same time for all that is heroic. We 
should be poor disciples of a compassionate Lord 
unless we have eyes that can soften into pity. But 
we shall be poor soldiers in the warfare mystical 
unless these eyes are as a flame of fire. 

III. It is notable, too, that as the spiritual life of 
Christendom has deepened, as it has grown richer 
with the passing of the ages, it has brought with 
it a deeper and truer conception of what spiritual 
heroism really is. I close with two remarks. The 
first is that there is always danger for a Church 
when the note of the heroic passes from its lifa 
And the second is, I appeal to the young men on 
the ^ound of the heroism of Christ Jesus. Mr. 
FitzGerald, the translator of Omar E^yydm, in an 
exquisite little piece he calls * Euphranor,^ has some 
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suggestive words on chivalry. He says that the 
^arm of chivalry was just its note of heroism ; and 
if it appealed — as it certainly did app^l — to the 
iMavest and noblest and most gallant man, it was 
fust because it put the accent there. May I not do 
the same with Jesus Christ? I think it is a true 
appeal to opening manhood. — G. H. Moreison, Suu- 
Ttse : Addresses from a City Pvlpit, p. 300. 

Rbfbrbncbs. — 1. 16. — Spurgeon, Sermoru^ vol. xxxiii. No. 
1976, and voL xliii. No. 2498. Expositor (6th Series), vol. 
bu p. 316. 

AT HIS FEET AS DEAD 

^Aad when 1 saw Him, I fell at His feet as dead.’— Rav. 1. 17. 

‘ Now that He ascended,’ said the Apostle, ‘ what is 
it but that He first descended to the lowest parts of 
the earth ? ’ There was first the humiliation, then 
the exaltation ; first the descent, then the ascent 
Yet it is equally time that while He was descending, 
He was all the time ascending, and that at the ver^ 
lowest point of His descent He was already u|ion His 
throne. There are strange glimpses of His own 
consciousness at the supreme moment ot crisis. Now, 
He said, is the Son of Man glorified. This when He 
was almost forsaken and on the very verge of His 
hist Passion. He taught it to His disciples ; lie 
showed them how, and how only, their ambition to 
be greatest could be reached. The greatest had to 
be the servant of all, and while serving all was in pos- 
session of his greatness. Christ went lower, and yet 
lower, in quest of His crown, and it waited Him in 
the lowest parts of the earth. And when it seemed 
that there was for Him no more of earthly honour 
and earthly love, He suddenly found all things trans- 
figui ed in the light of the eternal world. When He 
yielded His life in the infinite willinghood with which 
He went to His sacrifice, He knew that from His 
cross He would draw all men unto Him. As He 
sank lower and lower still, all things ministered 
strangely to His ascension. While He lay in the new 
tomb, with closed eyes, amidst the sweet fragrance of 
|he myrrh and aloes which He left behind Him, He 
was the very heart of the world. When He rose 
radiant in the dark and retunied to the old sur- 
roundings for forty days — days full, to the brim, 
of peace — He was conscious fid I the time that His 
kingship hiwi been attained. There was indeed the 
visible enthronement. He led His disciples as far 
fits Bethany. ^ He lifted up His h^nds and blessed 
them, and they watched Him for a little as He bore 
His way upwau’d. Then the cloud stretched itself 
beneath Him--*-a pure floor on which His feet might 
rest. And at last He took His seat above all princi- 
Dfidities and powers on the right hand of God the 
r ather Almignty. What wfiis visible was only the out- 
ward manifestation of what had already come to Him 
as His reward, of what had been coming nefiirer and 
nefiurer as He descended deeper and deeper into the 
ocean of sufiering. And so it is with all the great 
spiritual careers. Take Wesley, take St Francis, and 
mark how they were ascending while they were de- 


scending, fimd how, the farther they went in their 
abandonment of the world, they came closer and 
closer to the Divine Lord and Lordship. 

What is true externally is eminently true of the 
internal life. To the world this inner experience may 
seem only a silver thread, scarce discoverable but by 
the eye of God. To those who know it the outei 
life is little by comparison even when the stream both 
of the outer and the inner seems full and brofiid. 
They scarce gaze upon the passing scene, scarce hefiu 
the din of tin* endle.ss battle. The inner life trans- 
figures the outer life, and gives its own hue to all the 
external universe. Those who are ignorant of this 
have never advanced one step in the life of the soul. 
For them no deep founbiin of intellect and feeling 
has been unsealed. Hut ere the secret is fully 
known sharp arrows must pierce the soul, hard 
teachings must make it wi.se, life’s best blood must 
seal the sacrifice. The believer must learn to live 
earnestly and without despair through all, seeking 
no home till ‘ home is everywhere ’. Let us trace 
the process of the soul’s schooling for the Divine 
degree. 

I. The beginning is to sit at the feet of Jesus 
and learn of Him, and many go no farther. Yet 
even that is a great step in tihe life of the souL 
It has hitherto groped in darkness, and has been 
exiled from the truth. Now it seizes it with the 
most earnest grasp, and lives in it with the deep- 
est joy. It suddenly awakens to the true aims of 
existence. 

II. The soul makes gi’eat advance when it lies at 
the feet of Christ, worn, sick, wounded, and proves 
His healing power. When the carelessness of youth 
passes, when the great trials of life come, we fall at 
His feet in our trouble and He gives us rest. W(-rk- 
ing, fainting, striving, finiling that there is always 
something to be done, although no heart is left for 
us to do it, we come to Him for strength. From the 
first hopeless sonow, filter the long month where each 
day weaj*s the night’s dull face, when we have * to 
clasp to the heart resigned the fatal must,’ we seek 
Christ in our despair and He helps us to hope once 
more. 

III. The life not wholly surrendered may be lived 
grandly, but it is with a higher beauty that it 
perishes before God. When we are crushed, emptied, 
dead at His feet, it is then we begin to live. Then 
our weakness becomes our strength and our death 
our life. For it is in tliat hour that He enters in 
to live our life for us. He lays His right hand u]^n 
us say ing, ‘ Fear not,’ and there passes into us all His 
fulness, so that we are able to say with His servant 
of old, ‘I live, yet not 1, but Christ liveth in me*. 
Christ is within us not merely as a second conscience, 
but as another and fits the subduing life. Then we 
know what the Word means when it says that He is 
made of God unto us wisdom, and righteousness, 
and sanctification, and redemption. The jmssword is 
found that admits to full and free initiation. — W. 
lloBKR'rsoN Nicoll, Sunday Evening, p. 331. 
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FEAR NOT 
‘ Fear not’—REv. 1. 17. 

My purpose is to ask your attention to the seven 
‘ Fear nots * of the New Testament, 

(1) We take our first ‘ Fear not ! ' from St Luke 
VIII. 15 ; ‘ But when Jesus heard it, He answered 
him, saying, Fear not 1 believe only, and she shall be 
made whole \ This is a ‘ Fear not ! * teaching us that 
we are never to give up hope. If there were ever 
a seemingly hopeless case, it was this of Jairus^s 
daughter ; but when Christ is concerned, or concerns 
Himself about us, we need never despair. ‘ Fear not I ' 

(2) Then the second ‘ Fear not I ’ is in St. Matthew 
X. 28 : ‘Fear not them which kill the body, but are 
not able to kill the soul This is the ‘ Fear not ! * 
which defies persecution. There is not much open- 
ing for violent persecution in this our day, but the 
enemies of Christ know, well enough how to inflict 
pain upon Christians, upon those who refuse to stay 
with them. But how little our enemies can do to us. 
They cannot touch you. . Suppose they even mangled 
and murdered your body, that is not touching you, 
and after they have done that, there is no more they 
can do. Therefore, I say, ‘ Fear not ! be bold for 
Christ, stand up for Jesus in all times, in all situa- 
tions, and in every place. Fear not ! confess Christ 
and He will bless thee.’ 

(3) The third ‘ Fear not ! * you will find in St Luke 
XU. 32 : ‘ Fear not I little flock ; for it is your 
Father’s good pleasure to give you the kingdom’. 
Here we have the ‘Fear not!^ that drives away 
anxiety with regard to our earthly supplies. No 
man, by worrying, can add a cubit to his stature. No 
man, by woiTying or by growing anxious, can help 
lift a single biuden of this life. Let us, therefore, 
henceforth learn to trust God, not only for the supply 
of our spiritual needs, but also for the supply ot our 
temporal need. 

(4) The next ‘ Fear not ! ' is in the Acts of the 
Apostles (xxvii. 24) : ‘ Fear not, Paul, . . . lo f God 
hath given thee all them that sail with thee Now 
this ‘ Fear not ! ’ is a most important one. It is a 
‘ Fear not ! ’ even when almost certain failure seems 
to be staring us in the face. God is always better 
than our fcare. Our worst troubles are those troubles 
that never come at all, those things which we are 
always afraid are coming, and which do not come. 
Let us therefore look up and ‘ Fear not ! ’ 

(6) Then we will pass back again to St. Luke v. 
10: ‘And Jesus said unto Simon, Fear not! from 
henceforth thou shalt catch men ’. Now this is a 
‘ Fear not ! ’ for all weary Chiistian workers. The 
disciples said in a desponding tone, ‘We have toiled 
all the night, and have taken nothing ’ — words that 
are often on the lips of weary Christian workers. 
The Master said to His disciples, ‘ Work away ! ’ they 
did so, and were rewarded with a tremendous haul ; 
and so the Master wiU come to every weary, dis- 
couraged Christian worker, and say, ‘My brother, 
My sister, fear not, work away. Fear not, faint not, 
henceforth thou shalt catch men.’ 


(6) The sixth ‘ Fear not i ’ is alrfo in St Lukcf^i 
Gospel (ii. 10) : ‘ And the angel said unto them, 
Fear not ! for behold, I bring you good tidings <rf 
great joy, which shall be to all people’. This is a 
‘ Fear not I ’ for each penitent sinner. In a few days 
we shall look once again upon the Star of Bethlehem, 
and as we see that Babe there, we realise that God is 
not against us. We realise that God is for us : nay, 
more, God is with us — our ‘ Emmanuel ’. 

(7) And then we come to the ‘ Fear not I ’ of our 
text (Rev. i. 17). In this text our Master gives us 
three reasons, three solid facts why we should at once 
cease to fear. The first reason why Christ may well 
bid us ‘ Fear not ! ’ is on account of His eternal exis- 
tence : ‘ I am the first and the last ’. He is the living 
Savioui*. The second reason is on account of His vic- 
tory. He says, ‘ Behold ! I am alive for evermore ’. 
Note that word ‘ Behold ! ’ It means that, in spite of 
all that death and hell and the devil can do, C-hrist, 
nevertheless, is alive for evermore. They tried to 
destroy our Master, but He conquered them all, and 
so His message is to each one of us, ‘ Fear not ! ’ The 
.third reason is this : He has the right to do so, be- 
cause He has the power and authority, all power and 
authority over the unseen imivei*se. He says, ‘ I have 
the keys of hell and of death’. Keys there mean 
authority, power, possession. Christ declares that 
He has the power, therefore death and the giave can 
only open as He pleases. One day Christ will shut 
the door of death, because He came to destroy tht 
work of the devil. One day He will shut the door, 
and when Christ hath shut it, no man openeth it 

REVERENCE 

* And when 1 taw Him, 1 fell at Hit feet at dead.*— Rbv. 1 . 17 . 
John was a prisoner in the isle of Patmos when he 
had this revelation of Jesus Christ There are some 
things we cannot learn in Babylon that become plain 
to us in sea-girt Patmoa There are some sights we 
are blind to in the markets ; our eyes are only opened 
in the mines. ‘It is adversity,’ says Bacon in hit 
priceless essays, ‘ which carrieth the greater benedic- 
tion, and the clearer revelation of God’s favour.* I 
want to take this falling-down of John as a true in- 
stance of a truly reverent spirit. John saw, John 
worshipped, John adored. 

I. I do not think that the most cheerful optimist 
would dare to assert this was a reverent age. We 
are all busy; few of us are reverent. Yet without 
reverence life is a shallow thing, and true nobility of 
character is impossible ; and without reverence we 
shall be strangers to the end to all that is best and 
worthiest in religion. Can we explain the compara- 
tive absence of this grace? I think we can. It 
springs from certain features of our modem life. (1) 
And the first of these is the wear and hurry of it It 
is not easy for an overdriven man to keep a reverent 
heart. (2) The lack of reverence, too, I cannot 
doubt, is partly due to the spirit of inquiry of to-day. 
We are never afraid to criticise, but we have almoirt 
forgotten to adore. (8) But this present lack of 
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reverence has another source; it is the drag-out 
from heart and conscience of the fear of Goa ‘ Ah, 
Rogers,’ said Dr. Dale of Birmingham to his old 
friend — ‘ ah, Rogers, no one fears God now ^ 

II. Now what is reverence? It is the practical 
recognition of true greatness. It is my attitude of 
heart and mind when I am confronted by the truly 
worthy and the truly great Where does individual 
irreverence begin ? I think that generally it begins 
at home. When I have ceased to reverence myself 
it is the hardest thing in the whole world to rever- 
ence my brother man, to reverence God. Now there 
are two things in the life of Jesus that arrest me. 

(1) And the firet of these is His reverence for God. 

(2) But still more arresting than the reverence of 
Jesus for His God is the reverence that Jesus had for 
men. 

III. So as I think on reverence, and link it with 
the supreme reverence of Jesus, I learn three lessons 
that may guide us to a moi-e reverent life. (1) If 
we are ever to grow reverent again, we must know 
more. Jesus was reverent because His knowledge 
was perfect ; we are irreverent because our knowledge 
is shallow. (2) We must trust more. I cannot re- 
verence a man whom I distrust. I cannot reverence 
a Ood. It wants deep faith to make me reverent. 
(8) We must love more. Ijove reveals, love sees, love 
breaks the bars, love reads the secrets both of man 
and God. And when I have seen my brother’s secret 
story, and when I have seen into the dem things of 
God, I never can be irreverent again. — G. H. Mor- 
BisoN, Flood-tide, p. 103. 

* I fell at His feet as one dead.’— R bv. i. 17 . 

Mr^ BAOEHur, after describing the I'eligious opinions 
of the First Edinburgh Reviewers, sums up his essay 
in these words: ‘A certain class of Liberal divines 
have endeavoured to petrify into a theory a pure 
and placid disposition. . . . With misdirected energy, 
these divines have laboured after a plain religion ; 
they have forgotten that religion has its essence in 
awe, its charm in infinity, its sanction in dread ; that 
its dominion is an inexplicable dominion ; that mys- 
tery is its power. Thei’e is a reluctance in all such 
writei*s ; they creep away from the unintelligible parts 
of the subject; they always seem to have something 
behind ; not to like to bring out what they know to 
be at hand. They are in their nature apologists ; 
and as George III. said, “ I did not know the Bible 
needed an apolo^ As well might the thunder be 
ashamed to roll, as religion hesitate to be too awful 
for mankind. The invective of Lucretius is truer 
than the placid patiraage of the divine.’ 

RsFBRBKon. — I. 17 . — Spurgeon, Sermons, voL xxvi. No. 
1533. Eiepowtor (5th Series), vol. i. p. 193. 

THE GROUND OP FEARLESSNESS 
* Pear not ; lam the first and the last, and the Living One : 
and I waa dead, and behold, I am alive for evermore, and 
1 have the keys of death and of Hades.’ — R bv. i. 17, 18 
(R.V.). 


and a promise once made is made for ever. It is to 
be observed that when He says to John * Fear not. 
He directs the feeling and thought not to anything 
in John himself, or to anything in his circumstances : 
on the contrary. He directs the mind of John to 
Himself. The ground of confidence is altogether in 
the Lord Himself This is one of the commonplaces 
of C)hristian experience. The meaning of the text 
grows on us as we dwell on it. As we hear thi 
striking words, and let their meaning and their par- 
ticulars sink into our minds, a wonderful vista of 
great meanings opens to our view. ‘ Fear not, for I 
am the Living One ; fear not, for I became dead : 
fear i)ot, for I nave the keys of death and of Hades.' 
As we think the matter out into detail, we find our- 
selves thinking of life, of death, and of what comes 
after death. 

I. * Fear not to live ; I am the Living One.* It 
might be possible for us to say thoughtlessly, Is it 
necessary to dwell on this, for who fears to live? It 
is not life which p.ny one fears ; it is the difficulties, 
perplexities, the hindrances of life which one fears find 
dreads. To every thoughtful man life has its respon- 
sibilities, its cares, and its possibilities. As we reflect 
on this, os we think out the situations and possibilities 
that open out to us as life proceeds and new horizons 
are disclosed, we feel the gracious power of this word. 
‘Fear not to live; for I am the Living One.’ It is 
as if the Lord said, ‘ Fear not to live ; I share your 
life. Through me you will be able to grasp the 
opportunities of life, you will rise to the neight of 
your calling, and when duty calls you will be able to 
answer all its demands. You will be able to say, 

‘ I live. Vet not I, but Christ liveth in me ’. 

II. * Fear not to die ; for I was dead.* He knew 
all the secrets of death : every step in the valley of 
the shadow of death had been trodden by Him. In 
virtue of that experience and of that victory over 
death, the risen Lord can say to His people, ‘Fear 
not to die ; for I was dead ’. 

III. ‘ Fear not what comes after death ; for I have 
the keys of death and Hades.’ We may take home 
the consolation of the Master’s words, and gather 
together the wealth of our inheritance. We may 
live, we maj^ die, we may appear before the judg- 
ment-seat with confidence ; for Christ liveth who was 
dead, and is alive for evennore. Apart from Christ 
there is no power and no right in any one to expect 
deliverance from the feai’ of life, the fear of death, or 
the fear of what comes after death. — J. Ivkrach, 
The Other Side of Greatness, p. 136. 

Rbpbrbncbs. — I. 17, 18. — Bishop Boyd-Carpenter, Chris- 
tian World Pulpit, vol. 1. p. 81. C. A. Berry, Vision and 
Duty, p. 191. Spurgoon, Sermons, vol. xviii. No. 1028. 

THE LIVING LORD 

* I am He that liveth, and was dead ; and behold I am alive 
forevermore.’ — R ev. i. 18. 

* He is risen, as He said.’ — S t. Matthew xxviii. 0. 
Each of these two texts tells us of the truth of the 


The ‘ Fear nots ’ of Scripture are part of the inherit- 
ance of the Christian. For the Word of God stands, 


Resurrection iiv the testimony of Jesus Christ Him- 
self. I want you to ask yourselves, on what grounds 
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Ver. 18. 


REVELATION I 


Ver. 18. 


do you believe in the Resurrection of Jesus Christ? 
There is a great deal of collateral evidenoa For 
instance, there is the evidence of His enemies. There 
is the testimony of his friends. There is the testi- 
mony of what St Paul witnesses : * He was seen of 
above five hundred brethreh at once, of whom the 
greater part remain unto this present, but some are 
fallen asleep . . . and last of all He was seen of me also.* 

I. Sure Testimony. — But that is not the testimony 
I want to impress upon you this morning. The best 
testimony that Christ is risen from the dead is that 
of Jesus Christ Himself. St John had it from His 
own lips in that wondeiful vision, and the angel 
beside the empty gi’ave announced it to the frightened 
women, ‘He is risen, as He said*. You will remem- 
ber that He told His Disciples, quietly taking them 
apart to tell them a truth, that He should be delivered 
to the Gentiles, scourged, spitted upon, put to death, 
and the thiid day He should rise again. So the 
testimony He gave His Disciples is the testimony I 
want you to receive as His disciples this Easter morn- 
ing, * He is risen, as He said ’. Christ has spoken and 
the matter is settled. We accept it by faith — faith 
in the Word of God Himself, ‘ He is risen, as He 
said,’ and that is enough. 

I know that poets have sung of the Elysian fields 
beyond the grave. I know that philosophers have 
speculated on the immortality of the soul, arid I know 
tnat what the poets have sung, and what the philo- 
sophers have speculated upon is worthy of considera- 
tion, and may amount to a probability. But do not 
rest the doctrine of Christ’s Resurrection on a prob- 
ability. We must be absolutely certain. We must 
know in Whom we have believed, and be persuaded 
that He is able to keep those committed to Him unto 
the last day. There must be no ‘ perhaps ’ no ‘ in- 
ference,* no ‘ it may be*. It must not be a matter 
of opinion but a matter of certainty — the certainty 
of faith in the Word of God ; ‘ He is risen, as He 
said*. To doubt the Resurrection of Christ is to 
make Christ a liar. 

II. Dead, Buried, Risen. — ^The force of the Resur- 
rection all depends, of course, upon the great fact of 
Calvary. He was bom in order that He might be 
able to die, and He died ; and because He died, He 
rose again, the circumstances of His death being 
detailed to us that we might be quite certain. Ana 
whenever we say the Creed we enter into the detail ; 

we say, ‘Was crucified, dead ’. Are you quite 

certain He was dead? Yes, ‘buried* — that makes 
quite sure that He was dead. ♦Yes, He was dead, 
and the third day He rose again, ‘ as He said I 
could take you to the cemetery, and say to you, Look 
at these graves ; beneath these graves is the dust of 
those we love. You know that? Yes. You are 
certain that they are there ^ Yes, they are buried 
theie ; their dust, just their dust is there, and one 
day they shall all rise again, and we shall be united 
a^ain in Christ. Those who sleep in Christ shall 
rise a^in from the dead, and Christ will bring them 
with Him. That is our religion. 


III. A Qospel worth Receiving. — This is a Gos- 
pel worth preaching, is it not ? And this is a Gospel 
worth receiving, is it not ? We do not pi'each it on 
the faith of the word of man, but it is on the faith 
of the Word of God. ‘He is risen, as He said,* and 
opened the Kingdom of Heaven to all believers. 
Believest thou this? And this morning you will 
ratify here in church your faith in the Resurrection 
of Christ, and of all who sleep in Him. And where- 
fore these words to you? Because to men and 
women, wounded but not weak, the Cross is some- 
thing more than a refuge ; it has changed bereave- 
ment into joy. 

THE RESURRECTION CHANGE 

(For Easter Day) 

* I am He that liveth and was dead ; and behold 1 am alive fot 
evermore.’ — R ev. i. i8. 

Thk glories of Easter I The Queen of Festivals! 
Our woi’ship is full of the blessed truth that ‘Jesus 
Christ is risen to-day *. What shall be our theme as 
we stand beside the empty tomb? There are many 
aspects of the Resurrection which might well engage 
our attention. We will think of the great changes 
effected by it. 

I. A Change in Our Blessed Lord Himself. 

(a) The resurrection of the body means the rising 
again in some way of that which died and was buriea. 
We carry our dead to the sepulchre, and a lonely and 
a desolate thing does it appear to leave them in the 
dull hole which we have dug in the earth, while we 
go back to the light, and the warmth, and the cheery 
voices of life. Yet is this but a heathen view. The 
dust, which was human, hath in it something which 
involves the development out of itself of a further 
life. 

(b) Buty while the teaching of the New Testa- 
ment establishes a real organic connection between 
that which died and that which rises again, it inti- 
mates also a mighty change. Does not the text (also 
1 Cor. XV. 37-44) indicate this ? 

(c) HencCy we may learn to take another and a 
more blessed aspect of death itself True, death 
entered into the world by sin ; humanity, that is, was 
subjected to it as the penalty of transgression. But 
it has become in Christ the instrument also by which 
these bodies* are changed so as to bear the splendour 
of the everlasting morning. 

II. A Change in our Lord‘s Relations with His 
Followers* 

(а) If He forbids Mary^s touch because He has 
not yet ascended^ He thereby manifestly implies 
that when He had ascended^ then should she touch 
Him without rebuke- His ascension would not 
separate Him from but bring Him nearer to His 
faithful ones. 

(б) Thus Christ draws on the believer from a 
lower to a higher love ; from a carnal to a spiritual 
touch ; from a clinging to Him with the limbs of the 
body, to an embi*acing Him with the arms of the 
soul. 
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Ver. !• 


REVELATION II 


Ver. 2. 


^ (o) Do you ash, ‘ How can I touch my ascended 
Lord t * The reply is ready. 

1. He touches Christ, who, when crushed with the 
felt burden oF sin, conscious of a force of evil con- 
tinually mastering him, after vain attempts to get 
rid of his slavery by mere strength of will, or the 
maxims of worldW prudence, casts himself into the 
whole system of Christas religion, clasping unto him 
alike Christ's commandments and Christ’s promises, 
and looking and calling on Him for health and sal- 
vation. 

2. Yea, there is a more palpable touching of the 
Divine Lord still. What is tne lUessed Sacrament 
but the ordinance in which He offers Himself at a 
given moment, by a definite suit, to the spiritual 
touch, to draw healing virtue out of Him ? 

Rbfbrbnobs. — I. 18. — A. G. Mortimer, The C^urck*t Lessons 
for the Chr-isti/m Year^ pt. ii. p. 343. . Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
XV. No. 894 ; vol. xlvi. No. 2689. J. Stalker, Christum 
World Fulpitf vol. xlvii. p. 280. W". H. Hutchings, Sermon 

Sketches^ p. 111. A, Ainger, Sermons Preached in the Temple 
Church, p.' 310. W. P. Balferii, Glimpses of Jesus, p. 272. 
F. J. A. Hort, Village Sermons (2nd Series), p. 139. J. 
Farquhar, The Schools and Schoolmasters of Gh/rist, p. 12. Ex^ 
positor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 240 ; ibid. (7th Series), vol. vi. 
p. 427. 

* These things saith he that holdeth the seven stars in his right 
hand, he that walketh in the midst of the seven golden 
candlesticks.’ — Rbv. ii. i. 

CoMPAKK Milton’s magnificent apostrophe, in The 
Remonstrants Defence : ‘ Who is there that cannot 
trace Thee now in Thy beamy walk through the 
midst of Thy sanctuary, amidst those golden candle- 
sticks, which have long suffered a dimness amongst 
us through the violence of those that had seized them, 
and were more taken with the mention of their gold 
than of their starry light ; teaching the doctrine of 
Balaam, to cast a stumbling-block before Thy ser- 
vants, commanding them to eat things sacrificed to 
idols, and forcing them to fornication ? Come, 
therefore, 0 Thou that hast the seven stars in Thy 
right hand, appoint Thy chosen priests according to 
their orders and causes of old, to minister before 
Thee, and duly to press and pour out the consecrated 
oil into ITiy holy and ever-burning lamps. Thou 
hast sent out the spirit of prayer upon Thy ser- 
vant all over the land to this effect, and stirred up 
their vows as the sound of many waters about Thy 
throne.’ 

Rbfbrbnobs. — II. 1.— R. E. Hutton, The Grown of Christ, 
p. 341. Expositor (6th Series), vol. xi. p. 65. A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scriptvre^Revelation, p, 170. II. 1-7. — 
C. Anderson Scott, The Book of Revelation, p. 49. 

THINGS JESUS KNOWS ABOUT US 

• I know.’— Rev. ii. a. 

Hays you noted how often the Risen Saviour says 
‘ I know * in the letters to the seven churches ? Seven 
times the avowal sounds out Tremendous in their 
suggestiveness are those * I knows ’. What are the 
things Jesus knows about us? 

I. Jesus knows the activities of His people In 


five out of the seven letters this foimula is found : * I 
know thy works ’. He cites at least two features of 
those energies and so reveals His intimate knowledge 
of them. He knows their quantity. ‘ I know thy 
works and thy toil’ (ver. 2, R.V.). He knows the 
of our activities, ‘I know . . . thy patience 
Patient activities, ‘That thou canst not bear evil 
men *. Detestation of wickedness. ‘ And didst tiy 
them which call themselves Apostles, and they are 
IK >t, and didst find them false,’ moral and spiritual 
discrimination. Do these qualities grace our service ? 
(1) Christ knows any deterioration which may mark 
our activities. (2) But if He knows deterioration 
He is also aware of all development. 

II. Jesus knows the (’hristian characteristics of 

His people. (1) In ch. ir. 19 the Risen One says, 
‘I know . . . thy love' (R.V.). (2) ‘I know . . . 

thy love, and faith' (3) ‘ I know . . . thy ministir/ 
If there be faith arid love there is sure to be 
‘ ministry ’. (4) He recalls their ‘ patience ’. What 

Miss Rossetti calls ‘ endurance outliving impulse * 
is a pearl of great price in the Lord’s most precious 
sight. (6) Jesus knows the faultiness of His people^ 
as well as their excellent features. ‘ But I have this 
against thee' (ver. 20, R.V.). 

III. Jesus knows the trials of His people. That 
is a sweet word in ch. u. 9, ‘I know thy . . . tribu- 
lation'. What balm that assurance brings! Per- 
haps scarcely any one else knows it, but if He knows 
what matters that ? 

IV. Jesus knows the abode of His peopla In ch. 
II. 18, we read, ‘I know . . . where thou dwellest*. 
He visits our abode, floods^ it with sunshine in 
summer, and lights the household fire in winter. 
Jesus guards our homes. — D iksdalb T, Yoimo, 
The Enthusiasm of Ood, p. 98. 

* 1 know thy works, and thy toil, and thy patience. *— 
Rev. II. a. 

Ik his introduction to Plato’s Republic, Jowett notes 
how ‘ the want of energy is one of the main reasons 
why so few persons continue to improve in later 
years. They have not the will, and do not know 
the way. They ‘ never try an experiment,^ or take 
up a point of interest for themselves ; they make no 
sacrifices for the sake of knowledge; their minds, 
like their lives, at a certain age become fixed. Genius 
has been defined as ‘ the power of taking pains ’ ; 
but hardly any one keeps up his interest in knowledge 
throughout a whole life. 

The greatest part of the good work of the world is 
done either in pure and unvexed instinct of duty, 
‘ I have stubbed Thomaby waste,’ or else, and better, 
it is cheerful and helpful doing of what the hand 
finds to do, in surety that at evening time, whatso- 
ever is right the Master will give. — R uskik. 

* Thou canst not bear them which are evil.*— R bv. ii. a 
This fierceness against sin, which we are so proud 
of being well quit of, is the very life of a church ; 
the toleration of sin is the dying of its lamp — 
Ruskik, Fors Clavigera, lxxxiv. 
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Ver. 2 £ 


REVELATION II 


Ver. 5. 


* I know thy Works.'-~REv. ii. a f. 

Ik the following address to each church, its ‘ work * 
is spoken of as the state of its heart. Of which the 
interpretation is nevertheless quite simple, that the 
thing looked at by God fii^st, in every Christian man, 
is his work ; without that,’ there is no more talk or 
thought of him/ — RusKiN,,/br8 Clavigera^ lxxxiv. 

References. — II. 2. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 
140; ibid. (Oth Series), vol. vi. p. 400. II. 2-4. — J. M. 
Neale, Sermons on the Apocalypse^ p. 1. II. 2, 3, 6. — Expositor 
(6th Series), vol. v. p. 242. II. 3. — Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. 
xviii. No. 1009. 

* I have this against thee.’ — R ev. ii. 4. 

All the dear giaces are fii-st reckoned up to the 
honour of the Church of Ephesus : endurance and 
patience and for His Name*s sake, labouring and not 
fainting. ‘ Nevertheless,* our dear I^rd goes on, ‘ I 
have this against thee, because thou hast left thy 
first love.* 

And now see how much we learn by compaiing 
Ephesus with Thyatira. 

Ephesus clung to the faith, hating apostates and 
heretics ; the lA)rd says, * How thou host tried them 
which say they are Apostles and are not, and hast 
found them liars *. But then, this grcat, this over- 
powering accusation. * Thou hast left thy first love.* 

Thyatira had the opposite sin. She suffered the 
woman Jezebel which calleth herself a prophetess, 
but she loved, and she showed her love by her works ; 
and the last. He that knoweth all things, knew to be 
more than the first On the one side faith, with 
decreasing love ; on the other, increasing love, with 
more cowardly faitL* — J. M. Neale. 

DECAYINQ LOVE 

^Nevertheless 1 have somewhat against thee, because thou 
hast left thy first love. —Rev. ii. 4. 

The Church at Ephesus was favoured with apostolic 
letters from two dift*erent Apostles, the one from Paul, 
the other from John. We know of no other Church 
that was so favoured. We propose to dii*ect our 
thoughts to St. John*s letter to the Ephesians. 

I. ITie letter, although wntten by John, was dic- 
tated by the Loid Jesus Himself, The words arc not 
the words of John, but of the Divine Master, the 
Conqueror of death and hell: who was dead, but 
who hath ascended on high, and Ls alive for evermore. 
When writing our letters we reserve our signature 

the close ; Jesus Christ begins His letters by first 
announcing His name. To Ephesus He announces 
Himself as ‘He that holdeth the seven stars in His 
right hand, who walketh in the midst of the seven 
golden candlesticks*. 

II. Having introduced Himself by these Divine 

names and titles, Jesus Christ now commends the 
excellences of the Ephesian Church. ‘ I know thy 
works.* We have here three commendable qualities 
jq)ecificd. {\) The life was right. ‘ Thou hast borne, 
and hast patience, and for My name*8 sake hast 
laboured, and hast not fainted^ (ver; 8). (2) The 

doctrine was right. (8) 'Fhe discipline was right. 


‘ Thou hast ti*ied them which say they are apostles, 
and are not, and hast found them liars * (ver. 2) . 

III. Chi'ist now reveals, and reproves her fault. 
‘ I have against thee, that thou didst let go thy fii-st 
love/ Our Lord estimates the Ephesian Church, not 
by her external toil or patience, but by her inward 
motive, the state of her neart towards Himself. The 
solemn admonitory lesson taught by the Ephesian 
Church, is that with incessant activities in the service 
of Christ and of humanity, there may be at the same 
time a daily decline of personal piety. 

IV. Our Lord now instructs the Church what to 
do to avoid final apostasy (ii. 5). The advice is 
threefold. Remem oer, repent, reform. (1) Re- 
meml>er therefore from whence thou art fallen. (2) 
‘ Repent.* Having by a faithful scrutiny ascertained 
the heights which you once occupied, and the depths 
into which you have now fallen ; and contrasting 
your present coldness with your former ardour, re- 
j)ent, mourn with bitterness of soul over the change. 
( 3 ) Reformation. ‘Do thy first works.* — Richaed 
RoBEB'rs, My Jewels^ p. 147. 

Rbperbnoes. — II. 4. — Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. iv. No. 217. 
II. 4, 6 . — Ibid. vol. xxxii. No. 1926. 

* Remember then whence thou art fallen, and repent, and do 
the first works.*— Rkv. ii. 5. 

Compare a ft*agment of Euripides* last drama, ‘ Arche- 
laus,* thus Englished by Prof. Gilbert Murray : — 

Sweetness of days and rest and dallying 
Have never lifted any fallen thing, 

City nor house. 

Monday, 5th April. — I was surprised, when I came 
to Chester, to find that there also morning preaching 
was quite left off, for this worthy reason : ‘ Because 
the people will not come, or, at least, not in the 
winter*. If so, the Methodists are a fallen people. 
Herc is proof. They have ‘ lost their first love * ; 
and they never will or can i-ecover it till they ‘do 
the first works*. — Wesley’s JowmaL 

‘ Remember whence thou art fallen, and repent’— R bv. 11 . 5 . 

We imagine that when souls have had a fall, they 
immediately look up and contrast their pi'esent with 
their preceding position. This does not occur. The 
lower their fall, the less generally their despair, for 
despair is a business of the will, and when they come 
heavily down upon their humanity, they get some- 
thing of the practical seriousness of nature. If they 
fall very low, the shock and the sense that they ai’e 
still on their feet make them singularly earnest to 
set about the plain plan of existence — getting air for 
their lungs and elbow-room. Contrast, that mother 
of melancholy, comes when they are some way ad- 
vfitneed upon the ujoward scale.— George Meredith, 
in Sandra Bellom, xxxiv. 

*^Or else I will remove thy candlestick oot of Ua plaosii*— 

Rev. ii. 5. 

To tenify a man at the possibilities of his neglected 
nature, is to do something towai*ds the redemption of 
that nature. — George Macdonald. 
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Ver. 6. 


REVELATION II 


Ver. 10. 


^ This thoa hast, that thou hatest the works of the Nicoiaitans, 
which I also hate/— R ev. ii. 6. 

Men will never love where they ought to love, who 
do not hate where they ought to hate. — B urkk. 

* He that hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith to the 

churches/— Rev. 11.7. 

^ I HAD also great openings concerning the things 
written in the Revelation,' says George Fox, /and 
when I spoke of them, the priests and professors 
would say that was a sealed book, and would have 
kept me out of it : but I told them, Christ couW 
open the seals, and that they were the neai est things 
to us ; for the Epistles were written to the saints that 
lived in former ages, but the Revelations were written 
of things to come. 

I AM not of the opinion of those gentlemen who are 
against disturbing the public repose ; I like a 
clamour whenever there is an abuse. The fire-bell at 
midnight disturbs your sleep, but it keeps you from 
being burned in your bed. — Burkk. 

‘ He that overcometh.’ — Rev. ii. 7. 

Only evil grows of itself ; for goodness we want effort 
and courage. — A miki^ 

In Malcolrriy George Macdonald makes Alexander 
Graham, the dominie, speak as follows to a pi.pil: 

‘ That’s the battle of Armageddon, Sheltie, ray man. 
It’s aye ragin’, ohn gun roared and bayonet clashed. 
Ye maun up an’ do yer best in’t, my man. Gi’en ye 
dee fcchtin’ like a man, ye’ll flee up wi’ a quaiet face 
an’ wide open een ; an’ there’s a great Ane at’ll say 
to ye, ‘‘Weel dune, laddie”. But gi’en ye gie in to 
the enemy, he’ll turn ye intill a creepin’ thing ’at 
eats dirt ; an’ there’ll no be a hole in a’ the crystall 
wa’ o’ the New Jerusalem near eneuch to the grun* 
to lat ye creep throu’.’ The battle is, of course, that 
between good and evil. 

Referenoks. — II. 7- — G. E. Biber^ The Seven Voicee of the 
Spirit f pp. 1, 15. Expodtor (5th Series), vol. v. p. 96. A. 
Maclaren, Expodtione of Holy Scripture — Revelation, p. 187. 
II. 8. — R. E. Hutton, The Orown of Christ, p. 357. Expositor 
(4th Series), vol. iii. p. 251. II. 8-11. — C. Anderson Scott, 
The Book of Revelation, p. 60. 

FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH 

* Be thou faithful unto death, and I will gfive thee a crown of 

life.’— R kv. II. 10. 

That dfoes not mean merely, ‘ Be faithful until death 
calls you away ’. It means fai* more than that ; it 
means, * Be faithful, even though it costa you your 
life There ai*e a few thoughts I would present to 
you. 

I. The first is the view we have here of the Chris^ 
tion life apparently defeated. That is the underlying 
idea that underlies it all. The apparent and the 
real are often different from one another. Here is 
a people receiving highest commendation from the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and yet their whole career seems 
to be an utter failure. Have you not seen the life of 
the true man a comparative failure? Is there not 
something wrong somewhere ? Or are we to take it 


that the Christian life can be defeated, that it can be 
a failure, that it may make its progress in clouds, 
and end in darkness ? 

II. That is just what I wish to show you it cannot 
do, because the next thought here for our considera- 
tion is the real success of this apparently defeated 
life. * Be thou faithful! Faithfulness is victory. 
When the world kills off the faithful man because it 
cannot bend his will and take him away from his 
loyalty, it is not the man that is defeated it is the 
world. The truly strong life is the life that can defy 
circumstances, that can make every failure a stepping- 
stone to a nobler resolve, that can maintain its in- 
tegrity when all the world is against it. . 

III. The next thought here is the spring, the sus- 
taining spring of the Christian life whicn we once 
more find in the suggestive words, * Be thou faithful’. 
‘Be thou faithful,’ iK loyal ; that means, of course, 
loyal to Jesus Chiist. He asks for your loyalty, 
your pereonal loyalty to Him, and in that loyalty 
you shall conquer ; because the Christian life is sus- 
tained by faith in a personal life, a pei-sonal power, 
and a personal love. We are not supported by ab- 
stmetions. 

IV. Then lastly we come to the reward of faithful- 
ness, ‘ And I will give thee a crown of life ’. ( 1 ) 

Notice the contrast ! Notice the compensation I 
‘ Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a 
crown of life! The life that is won through the 
sacrifice of this life is a life eternal, prpfound, joyous, 
infinitely gi*eat and glorious — a life in some wonder- 
ful way like the life of God Himself. ( 2 ) Notice the 
giver, ‘ I will give thee ’. Jesus Christ is to be the 
rewarder of man. It is from Him the gift must come, 
because after all, it is a gift — John Thomab, Myrtle 
Street Pulpit, vol. iii. p. 1 . 

* Be thou faithful.* — Rsv. ii. zo. 

‘At that time,’ says Dumas in Lea Troia MouaqueU 
aires, ‘ it was vital to have men like De Treville round 
one. Many might take for their device the epithet of 
“ strong,” which formed the second part of his motto, 
“ Fidelia et fortia** but very few gentlemen could 
lay claim to the “faithful,” which constituted the 
first Treville was one of these latter. His was one 
of those unique organisations which are endowed 
with an obedient intelligence like a dog, with a blind 
valour, with a quick eye and a prompt hand.’ 

* Fear not the things which thou art about to suffer : je tfiall 
have tribulation ten days.’— R rv. 11. 10. 

history of persecution is a history of endeavours 
to cheat nature, to make water run uphill, to twist 
a rope of sand. — Emerson. 

‘ All of us are weak in the period of growth, and 
are of small worth before the hour of trial. This 
fellow,’ says Greorge Meredith of a young Englishman, 
‘ had been fattening all his life on prosperity ; the 
very best dish in the world ; but it does not prove us. 
It fattens and strengthens us, just as the sun does. 
Adversity is the inspector of our constitutions ; she 
simply tries our muscle and powers of endurance, and 
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should be a periodical visitor. But, until she come, 
DO man is known. 

It is laid in the unalterable constitution of things : 
none can aspire to act greatly, but those who are of 
force greatly to suffer. — B ueck. 

Rstbebnobs. — II. 10. — T. Puddioonie, Preacher^ 9 Magaainey 
Tol. V. p. 223. R. G. SoanS) Sermont fir the Young, p. 120. 
R. Brewin, Preaeher*9 Magazine, vol. x. p. 316. H. Moore, 
Cfhrtdtan World Pulpit, vol. Ivii. p. 230. J. W, Veevers, 
Preacher^e Magazine, vol. xix. p. 464. D. Macleod, Ckrietian 
World Pulpit, vol. lix. p. 76. F. R Cowl, Preacher^e Maga- 
wine, vol. xviii. p. 190. J. Learmount, British Congregation- 
olid, 20tli June, 1907, p. 622. A. Rowland, The Exchanged 
Crowns, p. 1. H. WindrosB, The Life Victorious, p. 126. 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. ix. p. 4. II. 11. — G. E. Biber, 
The Seven Voices of the Spirit, p. 36. J. M. Neale, Sermons 
Preached in SaekviUe College Chapel, voL iv. p. 143. A. 
Maolmren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — Revelation, p. 196. 
II. 12. — R. E. Hutton, The Croton of Christ, p. 369. II. 12, 
13. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxiv. No. 2007. II. 12-17. — 
C. Anderson Scott, The Book of Revelation, p. 81. 

I KNOW WHERE THOU DWELLEST 

*1 know thy works, and where thou dwellest, even where 
Satan’s seat is.* — Rbv. ii. 13. 

L NoncK, in the fii^st place, that it is possible to be a 
Christian anywhei’e. rergamos was the place where 
Satan’s seat was ; and yet even in that city there was 
a Quistian Church, concerning many of whose mem- 
ben the Lord could say that * they had held fast His 
name, and had not denied His faith Christianity 
is not a thing of locality, but of character. As 
Jonathan Edwards said: 'The grace of God can 
live where neither you nor I could * ; and they who 
work in the streets and lanes of the cities are often 
cheered by coming in unexpected places on humble 
Christians who are walking with God as truly as 
Enoch. did. And what is true of places is equally so 
of occupations. Now, if this be so, if it be true that 
a man may be a (Christian anywhere, what follows : 
(1) This, that we must not be prejudiced against a 
man because of the locality in which we find him, or 
the work (in which he is engaged. (2) It follows that 
we ought never to excuse ourselves for our lack of 
Christianity by pleading the force of circumstances, 
or the nature of our business, or the character of the 
place in which we reside. 

II. The words of my text suggest the truth that 
it is harder to be a Christian in some places than in 
others. There are households in which it seems to 
be the most natural thing in the world for a child to 
grow up into the beauty of holiness ; and there are 
others in which evenrtning like loyalty to Christ 
would meet with the oitterest opposition, and could 
hii maintained only by strenuous exertions. If that 
be true, what follows : (1) This, the Lord knows 
that it is true, and He will ^timate our work by 
our opportunity. (2) We ought to learn to he 
charitable in our judgments of others. 

III. ITie harder the place in which we are, we 
should be the more earnest by prayer and watchful- 
ness to maintain our Christian character. Where 


the dan^r is greatest, the vigilance should be most 
waiy. What is really the hardest place in the 
Christian life ? It is not always that in which there 
is the greatest external i-esistance to Christianity. 
All histoiyr shows that the greatest danger to the 
Christian is not in that which openly assails hink 
An avowed antagonist he meets as an antagonist. 
But when the ungodly meet him as friends, then he 
is in real peril 

IV. The greater the difficulty which we overcome 
in the maintenance of our Christian characters, the 
nobler will be our reward. — W. M. Tayloe, The 
Silence of Jesus and other Sermons, p. 90 . 

HAVING DONE ALL, TO STAND 

* I know thj works, and where thou dwellest, even where 
Satan’s seat is ; and thou boldest fast My name, and hast 
not denied My faith, even in those days wherein Antipas 
was my faithful martyr, who was slain among you, where 
Satan dwelleth.’— Rtv. ii. 13. 

I. Antipas whs 'My faithful martyr’. Now, is it not 
remarkable that this glorious title. My martyr. My 
faithful martyr , g\we\\ to no other Saint, should not 
for ever have kept alive the memory of Antipas, what 
he did, how he suffered ? And yet alisolutely noth- 
ing is known of him. In the later inartyrologics, 
indeed, we have a long history of his passion, but 
clearly only as a legend, written by one who knew 
no more of the facts than ourselves. I do not believe 
that Antipas was the name of any individual martyr. 
The word wav in Greek means every one. As Anti- 
christ, being interpreted, is ho that resists Christ, 
so Antipas means he that resists every one ; that is 
who simply, by himself, stands up against a world 
of evil-doers. Antipas in this sense, every martyr of 
every age has been or must be ; and singularly enough, 
one such martyr of Pergamum history tells us of. 
You have heard of the letter written by the Church 
of Lyons in France to the Churches in Asia, seventy 
years later than the Epistles of St. John, concern- 
ing the glorious martyrs there in a local persecution ; 
when the slave St Blandina, being bound in a chair 
of red-hot iron, thence encouraged her fellow-wor- 
shippei-s to hold out; when the aged Bishop St 
Pothinus died under the buffeting of the mob ; — then 
one of the foremost soldiers in this brave fight, then 
one of the first athletes in this brave race, was Attains, 
a Pergamene. I have seen the dungeon in which they 
were confined ; a dungeon to which you can only obtain 
access 1^ crawling in like a worm. 

II. How did this Church of Pergamum stand firm 
where Satan dwelt? I.ook at those two clauses, 

' And thou boldest fast My name, and bast not denied 
My faith That is one of the texts that at first si^ht 
seem so. disappointing in their conclusion. Raving 
done all, to stand. To hold your own, and that all ; 
the whole result, simply not to yield. And take an- 
other example. ' Therefore seeing we have received 
this ministry, — this ministry of binding and loosing 
— this ministry according to the voice of wbkh the 
Incarnate Word is given to us under the similitude 
of bread and wine — this ministry of which He HioM 
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_ Bit High Priest, — seeing we have received 
this ministry — and as further, as we have obtained 
mercy, — now, surely it must be, we shall carry the 
whole world before us ! And, alas 1 it is only, we 
faint not / Not to faint, the highest results of the 
great gifts that God can bestow upon man 1 — J. M. 
Neaijc, Sermons on the Apocalypse, p. 6. 

1 KNOW WHERE THOU DWELLEST 

Rbv. XX. 13. 

So is it rendered in the Revised Version. The words 
thy works are omitted, and the passage stands thus 
— I know where thou dwellest. Now what say you 
to this ? it is very sweet to know that the Master 
knows where we live. Sweeter still is it, a great 
deal, that He comes to see us. And yet, what think 
you ? — that the Lord should know us at home. But 
the words mean a great deal more than that. It is 
much more than the watchiulness of an eager love. 
The context shows that it is a backwai*d glance at 
the life which He Himself had lived on earth. The 
preface to the address indicates the thought that 
runs through it. ' I am alive, and was dead, and 
behold, I am alive for evermore.* It is as if He bade 
us not to think that He is far away from us and o .t 
of our reach, but that as He is one with us in closest 
relationship, bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh, 
so He is one with us in closest intimacy ; that in 
all the round of the daily life, and in all that we have 
to do and to be, He knows by His own life as well as 
by His love. It is of this tenderest sympathy that 
we are to avail ourselves. 

I, ‘ I know where thou dwellest* It is spoken to 
those who are in the home of poverty. With what 
tenderness and sympathy are the words spoken as 
the memory of His own life — I know. From what 
depth of experience does He speak I Why there 
should be such poverty in the world is a mystery ; 
whether such poverty should be at all is a matter 
that Church and State ought to ask very earnestly. 
But so long as jpoverty shall leist, so long shall the 
Master send this message of His love to His poor 
followers : ‘ I know whei’e thou dwellest'. 

II. The word is for those who are beset with 
hindrance and temptation. Alas! how many are 
ready to say that nobody knows the struggle they 
have, the temptations that beset them. One knows, 
Who hath all power in heaven and in earth — ‘I 
know, I know where thou dwellest Bbt it may be 
that in some hearts these words bring no comfort, 
stirring rather a sigh. What of the fallen ? What 
can the glorious Lord of heaven know of the slave 
of lust and the victim of intemperance ? For such 
these words can be spoken : ‘ I know where thou 
dwellest 

The blessed Mastei* declares that He knows our 
address. But then this knowledge leads to the only 
climax that can sati^ Him. * Behold I stand at 
the door and knock. If any man hear My voice and 
open the door, I will come in and sup with him, and 
he with Me.' That and that only is His satisfaction 


and ours. — M. G. Pearse, Naaman the Syrian 
and other Sermons, p. 164. 

OBSCURE SERVANTS OP QOD 

* Antipas, My faithful martyr.*— R ev. ii. 13. 

Antipas is a name only — almost as impersonal as an 
echo. And yet he floats down the stream of cen- 
turies, as some memorial of southern climes might be 
caiiied down a great river. Unknown hut not wn^ 
necessary is the epitaph that might be written on 
the tombstones of some mentioned in the Bible ; of 
many more who have wallted in the way of duty, 
and got their names written in the Book of Life. 
With our own experience and observation of ‘the 
heart ot man and human lite,' what can we make 
certain about this man with nothing but a name? 
This, at any rate, this, if nothing else : — 

I. The truth was a teal thing to him because he 
realised it. A truth is not true until it is realised. 
A man is not saved by what he holds, but by what 
he is held. (1)1 believe in God. So did Antipas. 
We are all theists. And yet any man who realised 
the awfully solemn and truly blessed meaning of this 
would live as in a temple. (2) I believe in the Word 
of God. So did Antipas. So do you. Your father 
believed in the Word of God and what a life he 
lived, what a man he was ! An army of such men 
would sweep across a continent, and leave light and 
hope, like the trail of an outgoing vessel, behind 
them. (3) 1 believe in the sacred presence — the 
divinity that lies behind all life : the godlike that 
redeems it from insignificance. So did Antipas. 
Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, Spenser, Young, 
Browning, Tennyson, believed in it ; and the glow is 
seen on every third page they wrote. We may recall 
these names when told that brain is not on the side 
of supern^turalism. Nor are the painters one whit 
behind the chiefest of the Apostles of world-remem- 
bered song. And as to the musicians, it is the com- 
monest of commonplaces that living music is Biblical 
music. 

II. He realised the truth, because he lived it. He 
found it true by experiment. There are certainties 
in our holy religion. I trust, I hope, I desire, must 
sometimes give place to I know. We cannot live on 
dreams. We starve on ideas only. We cannot all 
think alike. Some are reached thi'ough the intellect, 
others through the emotions. But whether through 
the intellect or the emotions it must reach the life. 
We must be changed into its image. 

III. He did not fail of his reward. ‘ Antipas, my 
faithful martyr.’ Here is the Divine recognition of 
unknown services. Unknown to earth, Known to 
heaven. Our faithful duty is recognised. Kindness 
done receives grateful acknowledgment. In the 
world beyond the l)ounds of time and sense every 
Antipas shall hear his name read ; and know that 
the Divine purposer has not forgotten the work he 
did, the pain he suffered, in accomplishing the Divine 
purpose. — J. H. Goodmak, Tht Lordship of Christ, 
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* I know where thou dwellest, even where Satan^s throne is.*— 

Rev. II. 13. 

Many of the best intellectual lives known to us have 
been hampered by vexatious impediments of the most 
various and complicated kinds ; and when we come 
to have accurate and intimate knowledge of the lives 
led by oui* intellectual contemporaries, we are always 
quite sure to find that each of them has some great 
thwarting difficulty to contend against. . . . However 
circumstances may help us or hinder us, the intellect- 
ual life is always a contest or a discipline. — P. G. 
Hamkrton. 

References. — II. 13. — S. Horton, Christian World Pulpit^ 
vol. liv. p. 12. J. M. Neale, Sermons on the Apocalypse, p. 6. 
B. J. Snell, Christian World Pulpit., vol. li. p. 163. 

‘The teaching of Balaam.*— Rev. ii. 14 . 

We become Balaams when our influence lowers the 
tone of any who ai’e about us. — C. G. Ros.sETn. 

References. — II. 14. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 
203 ; ihid, (Gth Series), vol. iii. p. 108. 

THE OVERCOMINQ MAN 

‘ To him that overcometh will I give to eat of the hidden 
manna, and will give him a white stone, and in the stone 
a new name written, which no man knoweth saving he 
that receiveth it.* — R ev. 11. 17. 

luET us look at thi.s thought — the Overcoming Man 
and his crown, or Christian character the reflection 
of Christian struggle. Let us look at it in connection 
with three groat battles of the soul — the battle with 
doubt, the battle with sin, the battle with sorrow. 

I. Fii*st of all, there is the man who has a hard 
battle to find God. 

What a difference there is between some men and 
others in this respect ! Some have no ‘ ordeal of 
faith * : they drift into the kingdom like a ship on a 
full tide and an even keel. Others again have years 
of agony ere theii- souls find rest In older days this 
struggle usually took the form of a search after pardon. 
The question of questions was this — ‘Can God 
paidon me, a chief of sinnei-s like me ? * 

If you wrestle through your doubts to God, you 
will fight your way to a gi-ander faith. Out of that 
experience God will give you a name such as no one 
but you could have. It is, I believe, the case, that 
no man has ever nobly defended a truth who was not 
at fii'st its doubter or denier. ‘ Out of the eater 
comes forth meat : out of the strong sweetness.' 

There are two ways by which the travellei* can 
reach I^and's End from Penzance : one the highroad 
on the stage-coach, the other struggling up and down 
the mighty cliffs that flank the last of England's 
shores. Who shall doubt which is the easier ? But 
who .shall say that he is the richer in experience who 
comes by the easier ? The way to God’s highest 
revelations is always hard. . It is only the soul that 
has greatly overcome that learns the greatness of 
God^s ‘ new name *. 

II. The same is true of the struggle with sin ; of the 
aian who has a hard time in his conflict with evil. 

III. Last, and perhaps most beautiful of all, we 
see heie an illustration of the man who has a hard 


time in the school of suffering, ‘ Experience,’ said 
a great preacher, ‘ teaches fools, but she graduates 
saints.’ Her graduation ceremony, it must be ad- 
mitted, is often the close of a long and hard curric- 
ulum. If you read the record of our great writers, 
both secular and sacred, you will be surprised to find 
of how many of them it was true that they were 
great sufferera. Of more than poets it is true that 
‘ they learnt in suffering what they taught in song 
The fragrant name they possess in literature was won 
out of ‘ great tribulation . The hymns we sing with 
such comfort to others were born out of bitter hours 
of pain and disappointment Our hymnology is 
largely a maityrology. The men whose words will 
never die, often died themselves prematurely, or if 
they lived, lived in what was a living death. 

Nor is it different with character, of which indeed 
literature is but the expression and flower. It is the 
man who has had a weary struggle with pain atid 
disappointment who wins the new and tender name 
of ‘ a son of consolation *. It is the man who has 
been chastened by sore affliction, and he alone, who 
can enter into the holy of holies of perfect trust 
‘ What are these which are arrayed in white robes ? * 
‘These are they that came out of great tribulation.* 
Of them it is specially true that they receive ‘ a white 
stone and a new name which no man knoweth saving 
he that receiveth it *. — W. Mackini'osh Mackay, 
Bible Types of Modem Men, p. 299. 

THE WHITE STONE 

‘ He that hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith unto 
the Churches ; To him that overcometh will 1 give to eat 
of the hidden manna, and will give him a white stone, and 
in the stone a new name written, which no man knoweth 
saving he that receiveth it’ — Rev. ii. 17. 

I. Many mediaeval writers have said, that the white 
stone refers to the Greek custom of marking happy 
days by throwing a white stone into a box : unhappy 
days by throwing in a black stone ; and accoixiing as, 
at the end of the year, the black or the white were 
most numerous, so was the year considered happy or 
unhappy. So, they say, a white stone means the one, 
long, endless glad aay of eternity. But there is this 
fatal objection. St. John nowhere in the whole of 
his writings draws a metaphor from heathen games 
or custom.s. It was not so with St Paul ; he is con* 
stantly alluding to them. 

II. What other meaning for this white stone? 
All the promises to the seven Churches have refer- 
ence to some special period of the history of the 
Church of Isr«iel. This then has too ; and as we read 
in the same verse about the hidden manna, so it must 
have something to do with the time when they were 
in the wilderness. 

Next, the word hei'e translated stone may just as 
well mean gem; and while^iB more than merely, 
white; it is glistering or sparkling; but a white 
glistering gem is surely a diamond* 

Now think of the Tabernacle service and of the 
High Priest’s vestments. The most famous of these 
was the breast-plate. The breast-plate was a piece 
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of linen, exactly twice as long as it was broad. Folded 
in the middle, then, it became square ; the sides were 
sewn together, and it became a square bag. Now 
the Jews are agreed that, in this bag, the Urim and 
Thummim was kept Was kept ; for they were one 
and the same thing; and hence sometimes called 
•'Urim only. The two words by interpretation mean 
Light and Illumination. Whatever it was, it was 
something at which the High Priest, and he only, 
looked when consulting the oracle. And what W€is 
it ? There is a very old tradition that it was a stone 
on which the incommunicable Name of God — 
Jehovah — was engraved. But what kind of stone ? 

On the outside of the breast-plate were fastened 
twelve precious stones, the names of which you may 
read in Exodus. It is to be supposed that whatever 
was kept in the purse was more valuable than any- 
thing that formea the outside of the purse. Now — 
most i*emarkably — among the twelve stones, the 
diamond is not mentioned ; although the Jews were 
very well acquainted with it. Urim and Thummim, 
then, was probably a peerless diamond, engraved with 
Jehovah*8 name. 

III. It is the gi^eat promise to him that overcome th 
that he shall be made, in the highest and most 
glorious sense, a Priest in the heavenly temple wl jre 
is the beatific vision. If any, under the old law, 
should be privileged to eat of the hidden manna, the 
manna laid up in the golden pot within the ark, who 
but the High Priest, that alone knew where it was 
concealed ? If any should be able to read what was 
written on the Unm, who but the same High Priest, 
that alone knew what it was, and by his very office 
was bound to consult it ? — J, M. Nkalk, Sermons 
on the Apocalypse^ p. 18. 

A NEW NAME 

*To him that overcometh will I give to eat of the hidden 
manna, and will give him a white stone, and in the stone 
a new name written, which no man knoweth saving he 
that receiveth it.'-— R kv. ii. 17. 

I. What is meant by the bestowment of a new name ? 
A glance at some of the historical records of the Old 
Testament will make it clear to us. When Abram 
was ninety ycai*8 old, the Lord appeared to Him, and 
said : ‘ Thy name shall not any more be called Abram, 
but thy name shall be Abraham ; for the father of a 
multitude of nations have I made thee Next, you 
will remember the occasion of Jacob’s wrestling with 
the angel at the brook Jabbok. And when Jacob 
h iMl struggled and prevailed, the angel said : ‘ Thy 
name shall be callea no more Jacob, but Israel ; for 
thou hast striven with God and witJi men, and hast 
prevailed’. Again, you will i*cmember that when 
Daniel and his three friends at Babylon were chosen 
to enter into the royal service, they received new 
names from the prince of the eunuchs. We may 
usefully bring these three kinds of application to 
bear upon the passage before us. (1) The conquer- 
ing life, as in the case of Abraham, will receive a 
new revelation of itself. We do not at present know 
our own true name, and even still less docs the world 


know it (2) The receipt of the new name, as in 
the case of Jacob, involves an accession of life and 
power. (8) Further, as we saw in the case of Daniel 
and his friends, the conferring of a new name involves 
the designation to new power and office. Higher 
life means higher sei-vice. 

II. So far we have dealt with the promise in its 
general application, but are now directed by our 
! Lord’s word to the important question of individual 
I Jidtinctions : ‘ which no man knoweth saving he that 
receiveth it These words remind us of the proverb : 
‘Every heart knoweth its own bitterness, and a 
stranger doth not intermeddle with his joy The 
meaning is clear. Just as life is divided from life 
here, and each heart has its own world of possession, 
so it shall be in the higher life to come. The victors 
are not crowned in the mass, but singly. There is 
indeed one general life of holiness and godlikeness 
which all possess in common. This is what the Lord 
means in iii. 12 : ‘I will write upon him My new 
name’. But this common possession is linked with 
profound difiPerences. The pure heaven that shines 
above all is precisely the same, but not so the image 
of it reflected in each that stands in the glory. 
Each shall receive the fulness of his own life, no less 
and no more. The nobler and laiger our service 
here, the gi’ander will he our new name, and the 
deeper the wells of joy that arc to be peculiarly our 
own. — John Thomas, Myrtle Street PvXpity vol. in. 

p. 268. 

THE WHITE STONE 

‘A white stone.’— R ev. ii, 17. 

Wk ai'e told that all the ground about Perguinos is 
even to this day covered with white stones and there- 
fore the Christians of that 'city could not stir out 
without being reminded of the promise ‘to him that 
overcometh And what is this white stone ? The 
Church has generally believed that it means the body 
wliich Christ’s true servants will receive at the resur- 
rection day. For just as nothing is more lasting 
than a stone, as it cannot be destroyed, as it cannot 
be worn away, so (pur bodies will be raised incoiTupt- 
ible, and never more subject to sickness or decay. 
And a white stone, because they will be glorious and 
shining; just as the face of our Lord in His trans- 
figm-ation became white and shining, so as no fullei* 
on eai'th can whiten. ‘ I will give him a white stone,’ 
then, is the same thing as saying, ‘ I will give him a 
new and glorious body, when this corruptible shall 
have put on incorruption, and this mortal shall have 
put on immortality.’ — J. M. Nkale, Sermons in 
Sackville College Chapel, vol. iv. p. 17. 

‘I will give him a white stone, and upon the stone a new 
name written, which no one knoweth but he that receiveth 
it'— RiiV. n. 17. 

Some glances of real beauty may be seen in their 
faces who dwell in true meekness. There is a har- 
mony in the sound of that voice to which Divine 
love gives utterance, and some appearance of right 
order in their temper and conduct whose passions are 
regulated ; yet those do not fully show forth th^^* 
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inward life to those who have not felt it ; this white 
stone and new name is only known rightly by such 
as receive it — Woolman^s JourruU, 

Rsfbbbnoss. — II. 17. — M. G. Glasebrook, Protpiee^ p. 
149 . W, P. Workman, A Book'of Lcty Sermons^ p. 145. W. 
T. Davison, OhHttian World Pulpit, vol. liii. p. 117. P. D. 
Maurice, Sermcni, voL iv. p. 163. C. Perron, Sermon Oui- 
linee, pp. 179, 339* G. £. Biber, The Seven Voices o/the Spi^, 
p. 63. A. Maclaren, Expositione of Holy Scripture — Revelation, 
p. 205. II. 18. — R. £. Hutton, TAe Grown of Christ, p. 381. 
F. W. Farrar, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 1. p. 45. Expositor 
'6th Series), vol. ix. p. 372. II. 18-29. — C. Anderson Scott, 
The Book of Revelation, p. 97. 

* I know that thy last works are more than the first.’— 

Rbv. II. ig. 

Pbikotal Shaibp, speaking of Wordsworth’s well- 
rounded life, lays stress on ‘the moral fortitude* 
which ‘ appears in the ifirmness with which he kept 
his purpose, and the industry with which he wrougnt 
it out. Undiscouraged by neglect, undeterred by 
oblocmy and ridicule, in the face of obstacJes that 
would have daunted almost any other man, he held 
on his way unmoved, and wi’ought out the gift that 
was in him till the work was complete. Few poets 
have ever so folly uttered the thing that was given 
them to speak.’ 

In bis monograph on Voltaii*e, Mr. John Morley has 
occasion to speak of the thirty-third year of life, 
‘that earlier climacteric when the men with vision 
first feel ^nscious of a past, and reflectively mark its 
shadow. It is then that they either press forward 
eagerly with new impulse in the way of their high 
calling, knowing the limitations of circumstance and 
the hour, or else, fainting, draw back their hand from 
the plough, and ignobly leave to another or to none 
the accomplishment of the work. The naiTowness of 
the cribbed deck that we are doomed to tread, amid 
the vast space of an eternal sea with fair shores dimly 
seen and never neaired, oppresses the soul with a 
burden that sorely tries its strength, when the fixed 
limits first define themselves before it. Those are 
the strongest who do not tremble beneath this grey 
ghostly light, but make it the precursor of an in- 
dustrious day.’ 

‘ If there is anything of interest in my story,’ writes 
Mark Pattison in his Memoirs, ‘ it is as a story of 
mental development ... I have never ceased to 
grow, to develop, to discover, up to the very last 
While my contemporaries, who started so far ahead 
of me, fixed their mental horizon before they were 
^rty-five, mine has been ever enlarging and expand- 
ing. . . . Slow as the steps were, they have been all 
foi*ward’ 

‘Thkek are lives,’ says Mr. P, 6. Hamerton, ‘such as 
that of Major Pendennis, which only diminish in 
value as they advance — when the man of fashion is 
no longer fashionable, and the sportsman can no 
longer stride over the ploughed fieldF. The old age 


of the Major Pendennises is assuredly not to be 
envied ; but how rich is the age of the Humboldts I 
I compare the life of the intellectual to a long wedge 
of gold — the thin end of it begins at birth, and the 
depth and value of it go on indefinitely increasing.* 

Contrast Bagehot’s verdict on Macaulay. ‘His 
mind shows no trace of change. What he is he was ; 
and what he was, he is. He early attained a high 
development, but he has not increased it since; 
years have come, but th^ have, whispered little ; 
as was said of the second ritt, “He never grew, he 
was cast ”. His first speeches are as good as his last ; 
his last scarcely richer than his first. . . . The events 
of twenty years have been full of rich instruction on 
the . events of twenty years ago, but they have not 
instructed him.* 

Rbpbrencbs. — II. 19. — F. W. Farrar, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. 3clix. p. 385. J. Vaui^han, Fifty Sermons (9th 
Series), p. 39. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — 
Revelation, p. 215. 

’ Thou sufferest that woman Jezebel to teach and to seduce 
my servants. '—R ev. ii. 20. 

Immoral life in one leader of the people is more 
pernicious than a whole streetful of impurities in the 
lower quarters of the community, seeing that streams, 
foul or fair, cannot flow upward. — L andoe. 

*Thou sufferest that woman Jezebel.’— Rev 11. 20. 
There is a mercy which is weakness, and even trcasoii 
against the common good. — Gkobgk Biuox. 

I THINK the world is like Captain Esmond’s company 
I spoke of anon ; and could you see every man’s career 
in life, you would find a woman clogging him ; or 
clinging round his march and stopping him ; or 
cheering him and goading him ; or beckoning him 
out of ner chariot, so that he goes up to her, and 
leaves the riwie to be run without him ; or bringing 
him the apple, and saying ‘Eat,* or fetchhig the 
daggei*s and whispering ‘ Kill ’. Yonder lies Duncan, 
and a crown, and an opportunity.’ — T hackeray. 

References. — IJ. 20-22. — Expositor (5th Series), vol. vi, p. 
203. 

’ And I gave her space to repent ; and she repented not’— 

Rev II. 21 . 

For my part, I believe that remorse is the least active 
of all a man’s moral senses — the very easiest to be 
deadened when wakened ; and in some never wakened 
at all. We grieve at being found out, and at the 
idea of shame or punishment, but the mere sense of 
wrong makes very few people unhappy in Vanity 
Fair.— Thackeray. 

Rbfbrbnob.— II, 23. — C. Perron, Revival Sermons in OuU 
Une, p. 314. 

THE DEPTHS OP SATAN 
* The deep things of Satan.’— Rbv. ix. 24. 

It is clear that the ‘depths of Satan* stand in some 
sort of contrast with the ‘ depths of God * (1 Corin- 
thians u. 10). There are in God gieat deeps, vast 
abysses in wmch the strongest intellect may search 
without coming on any limits. There are also in 
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Satan Meepe’; and they are of such a kind that the 
deeps of God are the onl^ reali^ with which they 
can be put into comparison. But we should be 
losing all sense of proportion if we were to imagine 
that the d^ths or Satan in any way balanced the 
depths of God, if we were to admit for a moment 
that there was any equality or even colourable pre- 
tence to claim an equality. Let us look into the 
four depths of Satan, Pride, Despair, Lust and Un- 
bclief. 

L PridflL Milton, as became his Titanic spirit, 
devoted all his strength to representing the depth of 
Pride. ‘ Better to rule in hell than serve in heaven,' 
is Satan's 6xed idea. Satan is the spirit that sets 
himself up, as against God. Into that depth of 
moral and spiritu^ absurdity he sweeps men. 

II. The aepth of Despair. Man, under Satan’s 
rule, is always passing in a violent transition from 
self-confidence, aefiance and pride, to a servile de- 
spondency which admits of no comfort 

III. But of all the depths of Satan none is more 
mysterious or horrible than the one which is referred 
to in the text under the image of Jezebel (ii. 20). 
The enemy of souls seizes the natural functions of the 
body, the very functions on which the life and con- 
tinuance of the race depend, and manages to per t^ert 
them into instruments of lust 

IV. The most seductive depth of Satan, however, 
in our day is Unbelief. Great is the glamour of 
Unlrelief! It flatters itself with a superiority of 
knowledge and of intellect It laughs at the dreams 
of the eaith’s raw youth. And yet it is all illusion. 
God is not less necessary or certain : Christ is not 
less plainly the Way, the Truth, and the Life, 
because Mephistopheles, the ‘ spirit that denies,' has 
led away many deluded minds into this denial. Christ 
came to destroy the works of the Devil (1 John iil 
8). The destruction has begun and proceeds. — 
R. F. Hobton, The Trinity^ p. 171 . 

Rbfbrbnob.— II. 24. — R. J. Horton, ChrUticm World 
Pulpit, vol. lix. p. 153. 

* That which je have, hold fast till 1 come.’— Rb v. ii. 25. 
How respectable the life that clings to its objects! 
Youthful aspirations are fine things, your theories 
and plans of life are fair and commendable : but will 
you stick ? Not one, I fear, in that Common full of 
people, or in a thousand but one : and when you tax 
them with treachery, and remind them of their high 
resolutions, they. have forgotten that they made a 
▼ow. The individuals are fugitive, and in the act of 
becoming something else, and irresponsible. The 
race is great, the ideal fair, but the men yhifHing 
and unsure. The hero is he who is immovably 
centred. — Emerson. 

In the battle of life are we all going to try for the 
honours of championship 7 If we can do our duty, 
if we can keep our place pretty honourably through 
the combat, let us say Lau$ Deo / at the end of it, 
as tile filing ceases, and the night falls over the 
field. . . . We may not win the baton or epaulettes, 


but God give us strength to guard the honour of the 

-Thackeeay. 

*Aiid he that overcometh, and'koepeth My works unto the 

end, to him will I give authority over the nations.’— Kkv. 

II. 26. 

‘I WAS both surprised and gi*ieved,’. writes Wesley in 
his Journal, ‘at a genuine instance of enthusiasm. 
J. B. of Tunfield Leigh, who had received a sense of 
the love of God, a few days before, came riding 
through the town, hallooing and shouting and driving 
the people before him ; telling them God had tola 
him he should be a king, and shouhi tread all his 
enemies under his feet. I sent him home immediately 
to his work, and advised him to cry day and night 
to God that he mi^t be lowly in heart, lest Satan 
should again get an advantage over him.' 

Rbferenobs. — II. 26-28. — A. Maclaren, Expositions of Hohf 
Scripture — Revelation, p. 223. II. 26-29. — G. E. Biker, The 
Seven Voices of the Spirit, 83. II. 27 . — Expositor (4th 
Series), vol. iii. p. 118. 

THE GIFT OF THE MORNING STAR 

‘And I will give him the morning star.*— Rev. ii. 28. 
Over the grave of a dead captain of freedom it was 
said : ‘ Above the changing fortunes of the cause of 
which he was the leader, he moved as untroubled as 
the stars in their orbits. He was never elated by 
success; never disheartened by temporary disastei*s 
and failures. Of ultimate success he was always 
certain^ 

Thus was fulfilled the promise made ‘to him that 
overcometh and keepeth My works unto the end,’ 
I will give him the morning star. Those who 
refuse to do treason to conviction and principle, who 
will not weakly comply with the fashions about tliem 
— receive the morning stai*. That star is much more 
than the promise ; it is the earnest of the future 
light of victory. For those who receive it, the battle 
in a true sense is past. They are conquerors all the 
time they fight 

r. It is this realisation of victoiy which has dis- 
tinguished all great leaders and made them what they 
are. What is it that makes men spiteful, irritated, 
ungenerous ? Nothing but the fear of defeat Vic- 
tors are magnanimous ; they can afford to be so, and 
so can he who knows already the triumph of his 
causa It may be laid down with certainty that all 
great leaders have been magnanimous. Sneering, 
sarcasm, sharp retoit, slander — such things have 
brought men into temporary prominence, but they 
have never made a name, won a battle, or even per- 
manently advanced a cause. ^ It is the lot of leaders 
to provoke fierce hatred ; to live often under the 
cloud of almost universal distrust Their names ai © 
at times as ‘ lightning rods for storms to strike bn 
Being human, they may be betrayed into occasional 
bitterness by injustice, or more likely by their clear 
perception of the awful contrast between the real and 
the ideal. And they may lawfully know how to 
puncture wind bags. But one of their sure marks is 
reverence for man. They never forget that the mass 
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live in a world of mist and shadow. "They do not 
lose their faith in human nature. They lielieve to 
the end that when the human soul can be parted 
from the ‘ discouraging clouds of confusion/ from the 
tumults and passions of the hour, it is ready to give 
heed to the voice of eternal truth and justice. 

II. There is unity in the lives where this light has 
been kindled — the unity of a regal pur^^ose. If all 
the lives that start on a high level of faith and hope 
maintained the promise of their beginning, redemption 
would indeed be nigh. But with most it is far other- 
wise. They may have seen visions and dreamed 
dreams in their time, but visions and dreams have 
faded, and the lofty ardour of youth has gone with 
them. Now they have given over the fight, per- 
chance have deserted to the other camp ; at Ixjst they 
remain timid, in*esolute, full of hesitations and mis- 
givings. But those with the earnest of the light are 
undismayed. They ai*e heroically constant. What 
wonder if men gather round them and follow 
them ! 

Nothing is more strange and affecting, and yet 
nothing is more true, than that those who take the 
most vehement part in the conflicts of this world and 
the keenest interest in its affairs ai’e nevertheless de- 
tached from it. They are all the while sons of the 
high mother city which is frea It is this which 
makes them magnanimous, patient, resolute ; it is 
this which makes them willing to leave the struggle 
before victory Ls proclaimed, and even when it seems 
as if the infantry of trust were being repulsed. They 
have achieved a great liberty. While they live they 
dwell with God ; when they die they depart in peace, 
because their eyes have seen His salvation. — W. 
Robertson Ntcoll, Ten-Minute Sermons, p. 1S9. 

' THE MORNING STAR 

‘ And I will give him the morning star.’— -R ev. il a8. 

I love the stillness of the text ; receive that text as 
an assurance that the Lord is the distributor of the 
prizes and the rewards, and He has promi.sed in these 
wondrous lettei*s to the Seven Churches of Asia that 
one day He will have a grand prize distribution : — I 
will give, I will give, I will give, — as if He would 
distribute His universe amongst those who have 
turned it into an altar. It is wondrous music. *To 
him that overcometh I will give to cat of the tree of 
life.* Obseiwe, it is to him that overcometh. Expect 
war, expect strenuous contest ; the I^ril is watching 
the contestants, and He is breathing down the hot 
thunderous air thk Gospel message; To him that 
overcometh. . . . Cheer thee, stme again, contest 
once more, now again ! hearts up 1 to him that over- 
cometh will I give a great festival ; I will pluck the 
fruit from the tree or life, and he shall have abund- 
ance. Nothing for the coward, nothing for the 
runaway, nothing for him who would magnify his 
weakness into a kind of piety ; but everything to 
him that overcometh; he that end ureth unto the 
end shall be saved. 

I. What I like best, because my heart needs it 


most, is the promise made unto the faithful in 
Thyatira : — ‘ I will give him the morning star *. The 
Lord would seem not to keep any of the universe to 
Himself; He divides His creation with His children. 
What have you done ? By Thy grace I have fought 
strong temptations, and I have won. Come thou, 
sit down under the shadow of the tree of life, and I 
will pluck fruit for thee. What hast thou done? 
I have had a strenuous time, every nerve has been 
strained, temptations were poured upon me like fiery 
darts. Sit down ; thou shalt be recruited with the 
manna of God. And what hast thou done ? I have 
endeavoured to keep Thy Word in difficult positions 
and situations ; I have been sore pre.ssed to disoljey 
Thee, but by Thy grace, and by Thy grace alone, I 
have overcome. Stand ! I will give thee the morn- 
ing star, sign of royalty, signet of the King, pledge 
of more. Morning is the poetry of the day. Who 
can count its jewels of dew ? Morning means more 
than it seems to mean, for it means vanished night 
Where is the night ? Gone ! Where that darksome, 
fearsome, midnight ? Fled away ! Where is it ? 
None can tell. T'he morning star has nothing to do 
with nightly gloom. The nightmare is past, the 
sorrowful travelling alone is ended, solitude is a con- 
quered enemy, and the man who has overcome by the 
grace of Jesus Christ shall have the morning star. 
Is it a living star ? Yes. Have I not heard of it in 
another relation ? Is the morning star but some 
flash of perishing radiance? Oh no! it is clothed 
with personality. Tell me how. * I am the bright 
and tne morning star.* It is a star within tlie star, 
a Redeemer, a personality. Tlie stars are embodi- 
ments of God. I will pluck for the faithful and true, 
the valiant and the conquering, heaven*8 chief jewel, 
and he shall weai* it on his glowing heart I will give 
him the morning steu*. 

II. ‘ Moniiug/ Jesus Christ never associates Him- 
self with night. Do not let the pessimists overcome 
you ; have in you a light that will bum out their 
darkness. Jesus Christ is the light of life, the light 
of the world ; -you are so constituted it may be — I 
speak to the few, not to the many — as to be soon 
nervously depressed, and those grim pessimists would 
soon pei*8uade you to give up your faith in God. 
Pessimists never did auything for the world. We 
cannot judge them by their fruits, for fruits they 
have none ; they are men who darken the soul, their 
very “shadow is descending night ; in their voices 
there is no music, on their face there is no illuminat- 
ing smile. Jesus Christ always associates Himself 
with the morning ; — ‘ When the morning was come.’ 
And God has dways associated Himself with the 
morning ; ‘ Come up early in the morning,* said He 
to Moses ; and He nas always been talking about the 
morning. Christianity is associated with morning 
fulness, morning impulses, morning ideas and concep- 
tions and brightness ; and not with night-rcflections 
and pessimistic meditations and the killing of the 
heart by self-impeachment Always Jesus Christ b 
associstM with the morning light the white gleam 
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on the eastern hills, the opening portal, the rising of 
the sun. 

III. He who has the morning star has the noon. 
I wish that idea could penetrate our minds, and hold 
them ; then should we be strong men, and no longer 
panic-driven and dumb because of fear. Ho who has 
the morning star has in that star the pledge that he 
shall have the noon, the niidday, the zenith gleam. 
He who has Christ has heaven. If we really be- 
lieved the promises of the Cross, we should now 

in the upper sanctuary, there should be no separa- 
tion, no distance, no sensible disseverance of soul 
from soul. 

IV. * I will give him the morning star.' Everything 
else goes out but the Christian faith— which, in other 
words, is, everyone goes down but Jesus Christ, and 
the man to whom Jesus Christ has given Himself — 
Himself who is the bright and morning star. O soul 
of man, put away from tliee the idea of old age ! It 
does not belong to the new temple, the new sanctuary, 
the final revelation in Christ Jesus. Bid it begone ; 
old age is not among the jewels of God. But the 
morning star is chief of those jesvels. If thou wonljlst 
always be young, he good ; if thou wooldst not know 
when old age cometh, be stooping to serve some little 
child, and thou wilt not know that old age has come, 
and gone, and left thee — a child ! — J<iSEPu Parkee, 
City Temple Pulpit, vol. ii. p. 119. 

SEVEN 

* And unto the aneel of the Church in Sardis write : These 
thing^s saith He that hath the seven Spirits of God, and 
the seven stars, I know thy works, that thou hast a name 
that thou livest, and art dead.’— Rbv. m. i. 

I THINK, of all Icarful passages in Holy Scripture, the 
Ejnstles to the Churches of Sardis and 'Laodicea are 
the most fearful. Sardis was looked on as a model 
Church, no doubt ])rided hei'self and was envied by 
othei-s, for lier spiritual endowments, gift of tongues 
and the like. Imagine then, how like a thunderbolt 
it must have fallen upon them, when they came to- 
gether on the Sunday that followed the receipt of 
this epistle, and the Bishop read the words of Him 
that cannot he deceived and cannot err, for his own 
most terrible condemnation and theirs: ‘Thou hast 
a name that thou livest, and art dead \ 

I. The Lord’s Title. — The number seven recurs 
and recurs in the Apocalypse. The seven candlesticks, 
the seven lamps oi fire, the seven seals ; seven horns 
and eyes of the Lamb; seven angels and seven 
trumpets ; seven seals ; seven thunders ; seven heads 
of the dragon ; seven crowns on those heads ; seven 
heads of ttie wild beast ; seven mountains ; seven 
kings; sevenfold ascription of praise; seven invita- 
tions to come ; and the division of the whole book 
into seven visions. 

What especially does seven mean ; it means and it 
ii, the sign of God's covenant relation to man, and 
especially to His Church, Jewish or Gentile. 

II. Have three and four any Mystical Meaning of 
their Own? — ^Most surely yes. Three sets forth 
God ; four, the world. ‘These numbers, brought into 


contact and relation, express, in seven, the token of 
the covenant betwixt the two. 

I need not show you that three is the number of 
God. But now about four. Not to speak of the 
four elements and the four seasons, which are not men- 
tioned in Holy Scripture, we have the four winds. 
In Ezekiel, ‘Come from the four winds’. In St. 
Matthew : ‘ They shall gather together His elect 
from the four winds of heaven’. In the Apocalypse 
‘ Four angels standing on the four comers of the 
earth,’ holding the four winds of the earth. See in 
Revelation, the four living ci*eatui'es, emblems of all 
created life, and in Ezekiel, with four feet and four 
wings ; the four beasts in Daniel, lion, bear, leopard 
and monster, representing the four great world- 
powere successively to arise ; the four metals in the 
great world-image ; gold, silver, brass, iix)n ; the same 
metals again when the offerings of regenerated earth 
are catalogued in Isaiah. ‘For brass I will bring 
gold, and for iit)n I v/ill bring silver, and for wood 
brass and for stones iron.’ The four Gospels, type 
of the preceding through the whole world ; the sheet 
St. Peter saw knit at the four comers, full of all 
manner of beasts ; the four horns in Zechariah, the 
sum-total of all the world powers as airayed against 
the Eternal ; sword, famine, evil beasts, pestilence ; 
and compare that with St. John’s vision, when power 
was given to the rider on the ghastly horse to kill 
with sword, and with hunger, and with death (that is 
disease), and with the beasts of the earth. The 
enumeration of diseases by St John, ‘ impotent, blind, 
halt, withered ’ ; and finally, the repeated enumera- 
tion of the inhabitants of the world, by ‘ kindreds and 
tongues, and people and nations ’. 

Thus you see how the world is reconciled to God 
in this most mysterious number ; and what the God 
of Grace orders, the God of nature typifies. What 
is the sign of the covenant between God and man 
but the rainbow with its seven colours. — J. M. Nkale, 
Sermojia on the Apocalypse, p. 88. 

LISTLESSNESS 

* Thou hast a name that thou livest, and art dead.* — R ev. nt. x. 
I. WiiAT strikes me first of all as the great chaimc* 
teristic in common of these two unhappy churches 
[Sardis and Laodicea] is the absence of all mention 
of external trouble or inward temptation. Ephesus 
is vexed by Nicolai tunes ; Smyrna shall have tribula- 
tion ten days ; I’ergainum is twice said to dwell 
‘ where Satan's throne is ’ ; ‘ where Satan dwelleth 
Tiiyatira is tempted by ‘ that woman Jezebel ’ to the 
lusts of the flesh ; Philadelphia is harassed ‘ by them 
of the synagogue of Satan, who say they are Jews 
and are not, but do lie ’. But dead Sardis and miser- 
able laodicea have no fears, no trouble, no enemy. 
Satan knew too well to harass them. They were, as 
the Prophet says, settled upon their lees. What is 
true of Churches is true of individuals. Therefore 
there may be comforf or there may be warning here. 
Who would not rather be tempted with 1 Philadelphia 
than have the peace of Sardis ? And notice this 
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Next to Smyrna and Philadelphia, to whom not one 
word of blame is said, perhaps Tliyatira comes highest ; 
she whose last works of love were more than the 
first ; that is a glorious advance. She it is who is 
attacked by the most loathsome temptation; that 
of ‘ that woman Jezebel \ * Now, whether this were 
really the founder of a sect, or merely a personification 
of the Gnostics, still the tinal to the Cnurch was the 
same. They taught that it was a small thing for a 
man to despise the temptations of the flesh, if ne fled 
firom them and avoidea them.' No, they said ; the 
true, the glorious victory was to remain superior to 
such pleasures while tasting them to the full ; to give 
up the senses to all they could desire, while the spirit 
remained in a calm, pure region above them. This, 
they said, was defying Satan m his own kingdom and 
stronghold. 

And a masterpiece of Satan’s that was ; and thou> 
sands it drew away to helL And singularly enough, 
the very name, Jezebel, has an analogy with the 
teaching. We know, from the Old Testament, the 
kind of life she led ; we know from other history that 
she, before her mamage to Ahab, was the priestess 
of Astaiie, the Venus of the Sidonians, and yet her 
name is said in the Old Phoenician, to mean pv/re ; 
j ust as Agnes in Gi*eek. 

II. Temptations, let them be what they may, if 
only they are resisted, are the mark of ^owth ; it is 
that terrible stagnation, when nothing has to be re- 
sisted, that all true seiwants of our dear Lord ought 
eamertly and His dearest sei-vants most earnestly, to 
pray against. 

III. Sardis, at this time, was not only one of the 
most luxurious, but one of the most populous of the 
cities of Asia Minor. Notice then : our Lord will 
not allow the few names, insignificant in the eyes of 
the world though they might be, to think that they 
are overlooked by Him. And only a few names, 
rather than a few? Surely with reference to that 
Book of Life in which the names of all who have 
fought the fight well — who have run the race well, 
are even * now enrolled \ But see how our dear Lord 
takes care that, even in the general condemnation, 
even when He so speaks of the Church as dead. He 
is careful that His own dear servants, few though 
they be, should feel that they are not overlooked by 
Him. It is the old story over again, ‘ Wilt thou 
destroy the city for lack of five?' And the five, 
though they were not to be found, yet had they l)een 
founa, would have been precious in the Lord's sight. 
— J. M. Neale, Sermons on the Apocalypse, p. S8. 

*Thoa hasta name that thou livest, and art dead.’—Rav. iii. i. 

‘ There was no such thing as a dead particle in his 
faith,' said Dr. Martineau once of a friend ; * it was 
instinct with life in eveiy fibre.' 

In the correspondence of Zachary Macaulay, when he 
was governor of Sierra I^one, the following entry 
occurs : — ‘ To Lady Huntingdon's Methodist, as a 
body, may with ^eat justice be addressed the fii*st 
verse of the third chapter of the Revelation. The 


lives of many of them are very disorderly, and rank 
antinomianism prevails among them.' 

• 

RBFBaBNOBS.~-III. 1.— R. E. Hutton, Th$ Orovm of Chritt, 
p. 401. A. Maclaren, ChrUtian World Pulpit, vol. xlix. p. 
305; ibid,, Expoaiti<m$ of Holy Scripture — Revelation, p. 232. 
III. 1-3. — H. S. Holland, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lix. p. 
33. HI. 1-6. — C. Anderson Scott, The Book of Revelation, p. 
113. 

* I have found no worka of thine fulfilled before mj God.* — 

Rev. III. 2. 

Youth has an access of sensibility, before which every 
object glittei*s and attrac ts. We leave one pursuit 
for another, and the young man's year is a heap of 
beginnings. At the end of a twelvemonth he has 
nothing to show for it— not one completed work. — 
Emerson. 

Rbpbrbnobs. — III. 3. — F. D. Maurice, Sermons, voL ii. p. 
35. J. Keble, Sermons for ihe Sundays after Trinity, p. 441. 
J. Keble, Sermons for Ghristmas and Epiphany, p. 248. Ex- 
positor (5th Series), vol. x. p. 152. 

TRUE HEROISM 

'Thou hast a few names even in Sardis which have not defiled 
their garments ; and they shall walk with me in white : fot 
they are worthy.* — Rev. hi. 4 . 

The words that introduce the message to the Church 
in Sardis prepare us to see that the central thought 
of the message itself is the operation of spiritual 
power. ‘ These things saith He that hath the seven 
spirits of God and the seven stars.' The ‘seven 
spirits of God ' symbolise the fulness of Divine power, 
and the seven stars the earthly subject through 
which this power is prepared to operate. It is with 
the victorious life we now deal, that we may h am 
the lesson how to live, and learn it in the most in- 
spiring way, namely, by the vision of those that 
have lived and gloriously triumphed. We shall 
consider : — 

I. The character of earth's best manhood. ‘ Thou 
hast a few names even in Sardis which have not 
defiled their garments.' We do not mean to say 
that these commended few in Sardis were the dlite 
of the whole earth, that they were paragons of per- 
fection, and had reached the highest summit of 
human virtue. The important matter is that they 
were the dite of the society in which they lived. 
The true test of a man's power is the way in which 
he does battle with his environment, and rises above 
the common level of his surroundings. There is no 
heroism in the world like that of the man who lives 
in the world and grandly reveals that he is not of 
the world. 

II. In considering the character of earth's best 
manhood, we could not possibly fail to think of the 
•Perfect Man,’ and, therefore, the 'Perfect Man,' 
Jesus Christ. And it needs no long consideration to 
realise that • the relation of earth’s best manhood in 
general to that of Jesus Christ’ is a question of 
transcendent importance. There are two tendencies 
of thought that go far to rob us of our best inherit- 
ance in Jesus Christ. One tendency is that which 
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makes Jesus Christ only another name for God. The 
other tendency is that which reduces Jesus Christ to 
the earth-bom level of poor imperfect men like our- 
selveS) only knowing lifers secret a little better than 
most other men ana threading its ways with gieater 
skill. 

III. By union with Christ a character of sterling 
worth is developed. The statement in our text is 
very clear and emphatic, ‘For they are worth} ’ 
We must take care in this connection not to confound 
things that are distinct. It is not by merit that we 
obtain salvation ; it is in salvation that we find our 
merit. God’s kingdom comes to us, though we ai*e 
utterly unworthy of the glorious gift ; but, when we 
have received the kingdom, it invests us with high 
worth and dignity. — John Thomas, Afyrtle Street 
PvZpitf voL II. p. 18. 

Rbpbrbncbs. — III. 4. — Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. ii. No. 68. 
J. W. Veeverw, PrecLcher's Magazine^ vol. xix. p. 274. A. 
Mmolaren, ExpotUions of Holy Scripture — Revelation^ p. 24»3. 

WHITE RAIMENT 

(A Whitsunday Address) 

‘He that evercomethj the same shall be clothed in white 
raiment’ — Rkv. hi. 5. 

Thboughodt the gi^ter part of Christendom, to day 
is celebrated under the name of Whitsunday. It is 
the Sunday commemorative of the day of Pentecost, 
when the Holy Ghost descended on the Church. 
From the earliest times that Pentecostal Sunday was 
a favourite one for the saaament of baptism. Its 
memories of the outpouring of the Spirit made it 
peculiarly appropriate for that. And it was thus it 
got its name of Whitsunday, from the white garments 
of the little children, who, on that day so hallowed 
by its unction, were brought to the font to be 
baptised. It is white-sunday ; the day of the white 
robes; the day when the church was beautiful in 
white. It is the only Sunday in the year which en- 
shrines a particular colour in its name. And so I 
venture to speak to you this evening on some of the 
suggestions of that colour, which is so often men- 
tioned in the Bible, and always with an element of 
symbolism. 

I. First, then, I ask you to observe that white is 
emblematical of purity. It is the symbol of purity 
in every language ; the outward sign of it in eveiy 
ritual. 

Now I dare say there are some who feel a sense of 
shame when they hear that. If white be the sign 
and sacrament of purity — God help them, they shall 
never wear it Is there no young man who has been 
living foolishly since he awoke to the libeity of man- 
hood ? Is there no young woman who is very differ- 
ent from what she was a dozen years ago ? * Char- 
acter,’ said Mr. Moody once, ‘character is what a 
man is in the dark,’ and if we knew what you were 
in the dark, would there be any hope of white a}>- 
parel? I answer most emphatically, yes. That is 
the gospel I am here to preach. It is not to the 
heart of childlike innocence that the white raiment 


of our text is promised. It is to every one who 
overcomes ; who rises from his past, and is ashamed ; 
who cries, from the very margin of despair, ‘ Ci*eate 
within me a clean heart, O God ’. 

II. Then once again, I want you to observe that 
white was the colour which indicated victory. It 
was 80 , not only in the Bible, but also in the litera- 
ture of Greece and Rome. To-day, we do not so 
regard it. It is not significant of triumph now. 
The white flag is the symbol of submission, and the 
white feather is the badge of cowardice. But in the 
ancient world of Jew and Pagan there was no such 
sinister suggestion in it : it was not the colour of the 
coward then ; white was the colour of the conqueror. 

Do you see then another facet of our text — he that 
overcometh shall be clothed in white ? Itlneans that 
the battles which are won in secret, shall some day 
be the vesture which we wear. Our hardest conflicts 
are not fought in public ; our hardest conflicts are on 
a hidden field. Out of our hidden triumphs God is 
weaving the robe that is to deck us by ana by. 

III. Once again, I ask you to observe that white 
is the colour which expresses joy. It does so be- 
cause it is the colour of light, and there is something 
gladsome in the light. We do not speak about the 
day of sorrow ; we speak and sing about the night of 
sorrow. ‘The night is dark, and I am far from 
home,' is the uttemnee of one in heaviness. But 
light is gladsome, and it heaitens us, and it summons 
forth the music of the birds, and so there has always 
been the thought of joy in the radiance which is the 
badge of day. 

And so our text hints at this other truth — a tr\ith 
which we can never lay to heart too much. It tells 
us, in the symbol of apocalypse, that overcoming is 
the road to joy. 

IV. Once again I want you to remember that white 
is the livery of heavenly service. It is the garb which 
all the angels wear, and the angels are the ministera 
of God. Has not our Master taught us thus to pray, 
‘ Thy will be done on earth as it is done in heaven ' ? 
The type and pattern of perfect service is the un- 
ceasing ministry of angels. Flying abroad upon the 
wings ot help, the angels were always habited in white. 
And so the colour came to speak of service ; of instant 
and questioning obedience ; of readiness to do the 
will of God, though the path of ministry was to a 
grave. — G. H. Morrison, The Return of the Angels^ 
p.ll9. 

WHITE AND SCARLET 

* He that overcometh, the same shall be clothed in white 
raiment.’— Rrv. hi. 5. 

This, it is true, was not the way in which the 
martyrs overcame ; but if God grant us to come 
within a thousand degrees of them in glory, it will 
be enough. They have a more glorious portion. 
‘The shield of the mighty men,' says Nahum, ‘is 
made red, the valiant men are in scarlet.’ The 
mighty men are the martyrs ; the scarlet is the glori- 
ous colours of their own blood. And so again, 
Solomon, speaking of the Church, says: ‘She shall 
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not be afraid when the cold cometh, for her house 
hold are clothed in scarlet That is, she shall have 
no cause to fear when others are falling away from 
God ; seeing that she has so many who have given 
their lives to prpve the strength of their love to 
Him. — J. M. Neale, Sermons in Sackville College 
Chapel^ vol. iv. p. 22. 

Referenob. — III. 5. — A. Maclaren, Expodtioru of Holy 
Scripture — Revelatum^ p. 250. 

'These things saith he that is holy, he that is true.’— R ev. 

III. 7. 

OuB knowledge of the moral part of the divine char- 
acter, of His veracity — ^as well as of His justice — 
comes from our own moral nature. We feel that 
God is holy, just as we feel that holiness is holiness ; 
just as we know by internal consciousness that good- 
ness is good in itself, and by itself ; just as we know 
that God in Himself is pure and holy. We feel that 
God is true, for veracity is a part of holiness and a 
condition of purity. Hut if we did not think holineas 
to be excellent in itself, if we did not feel it to be 
a motive unaffected by consequences and independent 
of calculation, our belief in tiie divine holiness would 
fade away, and with it would fade our belief in the 
divine veracity also.’ — From I}agehot*8 essay on The 
Ignorance of Man. 

Referenob. — III. 7. — R. B. Hutton, The Croton of Chriet^ 

p. 417. 

THE OPEN DOOR 
* The open door.’— Rev. hi. 7 , 8 . 

I. Notice, first that when it is translated ‘ Thou hast 
a little strength,’ which would rather be an acknow- 
ledgment of power than weakness, it ought to be 
* Thou hast little strength ’. * My strength is made 

perfect in weakness.’ 

You must join the two verses together, ‘ I have 
set before thee an open door, and no man can shut 
it,’ with His title who has thus opened it, ‘ He that 
hath the key of David upon his shoulder’. And 
you may take the door in two senses. The power of 
spreading the gospel among the surrounding heathen, 
as St. Paul speaks, * A great door and effectual is 
opened unto me ’. Or, it may be, that more blessed 
door, the entmnce to be abundantly ministered unto 
the kingdom of heaven. Either way, the reason that 
follows 18 one of those divine arguments so infinitely 
above the reasonings of man. ‘I have set before 
thee an open door, and no man can shut it, for thou 
hast little strength.’ What, impossible to be con- 
quered, because we are weak ? Even so ; because that 
very weakness enlists omnipotence on oiir side. It 
was, no doubt, from reasoning after the manner of 
men, that our translators put in contraiy to the 
Greek, that word a. Not so the Holy Ghost It 
is something after the same method of argument as 
that sublime passage of Tertullian : ‘ The Son of God 
went about healing disease and' infirmity; it is 

r ible because it is unlikely, and died on the cross 
us; it is probable because it is incredible; and 
rose again the third day ; it is certain because it is 
impossible’. And take the opposite side of the 
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picture, and see how St. Paul speaks of that, with 
the bitterest irony he ever allows himself to use: 
‘ Now ye are full, now ye are rich ; ye have reigned 
as Kings without* us ; and I would to God ye did 
reigny that we also might reign with you ’. 

II. ‘ I have set before thee an open door.’ That is, 
in the other sense, that gate which is cf one solid pearl 
and which leads into the King s city, that city whose 
light is like unto a stone most precious, even like a 
jasper stone, clear as crystal; that gate through 
which nothing shall in any wise enter that defileth. 

III. The key which opens the kingdom of heaven, 
and goverament which is exalted abo\'e all powei*8, 
both in heaven and earth, is none else than the 
Cross. That is the key, and the only key, which 
unlocks this door ; and a singular thing it is, how 
the old type has kept its place physically, when the 
metaphorical meaning has long been forgotten. Did 
you ever see an elaborate key in which the wards 
were not made crosswise? And notice this, on ac- 
count of that special promise to Kliakim [The key 
of the house of David will I lay upon his shoulder] 
the Jews connected the idea of a key with that of the 
coming of the Messiah. Further, mediaeval saints 
tell us why it should have pleased our I^i d to submit 
to the necessity of beai'ing His cross on one shoulder ; 
namely, that is, that we, beai’ing it after Him, must 
bear whatever our special ' cross is, for ourselves. — 
J. M. Neale, Sermons on the Apocalypse, p. 58. 

References. — 111. 7"l3. — C. Anderson Scott, The Book 
of Bevelattony p. 126. A. B. Davidson, Waiting itpon Ood, p. 
331. III. 7-22. — G. Campbell Morgan, (Jhrvfiian World 
Pulpity vol. Iviii. p. 358. 111. 8. — J. Keble, Sermons for 

Easter to Ascension Day, p. 25. J. Duckworth, A Book of 
Lay Sermons, p. 171. M. Neale, Sermoris on the Apocalupse, 
p. 46. III. 8, 10. — Spurgeon, Sermonsy vol. xxx. No. 1814. 
III. 8-11. — R. Glover, Christian World Pulpity vol. 1. p. 68, 
III. 10. — A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — Revelor 
tion, p. 259. 

PAINT YET PURSUING 

' Behold, 1 come quickly ; hold fast that thou hast, that no 
man take Uiy crown.’ — Rbv. hi. 11 . 

I. Notice that the same command is given to two of 
the seven Churches, and in both cases is joined to the 
same declaration. To Thyatira it is written, *That 
which ye have already hold fast till I come'. To 
Philadelphia, ‘ Behold, I come quickly ; hold that fast 
what thou hast,’ till I come. I wish we had these 
words constantly in our hearts ; a hard struggle to 
carry on, a hard race to run, but then it is only ‘ Till 
I come’. Whatsoever thy hand.findeth to do, do it 
with all thy might — because the night is at hand 
when no man can work — because it is only ‘Till I 
come '. There is but a short time to do deeds of love ; 
there is but a short time to fight the good fight of 
faith ; there is but a short time to exercise hope. 

‘ Behold, I come quickly. ... So much the more as 
ye see the day approaching,’ 

II. ‘That.no man take thy crown.’ St. Bernard 
says: ‘It is well said;" thy crown. For to all that 
have contended here, although in different fights, to 
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all that have run well here, although in different races, 
a special crown is appropriated ; as the martyrs shall 
wear a diadem of ruby, the confessor of gold, so also 
for chastity is there a crown of snow-white brilliancy.* 

And not so only, but as the cunning artificer decks 
the crown which he has in hand with many and vari- 
ous jewels, according to the riches and the pleasui*e 
of him for whom it is made, so each good work done 
by the elect in this world forms as it wei*e a separate 
gem in the diadem of their blessedness on high. Each 
therefore has his crown ; as each has his own sorrows 
and trials in this valley of misery, so each has his own 
reward and coronation in the kingdom of glory ; ac- 
cording to the saying, ‘ The heart knoweth his own 
bitterness, and a stranger doth not intermeddle with 
his joy *. — J. M. Nealk, Sermons on the Apocalypse, 
p. 62. 

* Behold, 1 come quickly.*— R bv. iii. ii. 

Thebe is less sand in your glass now than there was 
yesternight. This span-length of ever-posting time 
will soon be ended. But the greater is the mercy of 
God the more yeai-s ye get to advise upon what terms, 
and upon what conditions, ye cast your soul in the 
huge gulf of never-ending eternity. The Lord hath 
told you what ye should be doing till He come. . . . All 
is night that is here, in respect of ignorance and iiaily 
ensuing troubles, one always making way to another, 
as the ninth wave of the sea to the tenth ; therefore 
sigh and long for the dawning of that morning, and 
the breaking of that day of the coming of the Son of 
Man, when the shallows shall flee away. Pereuade 
youi'self the King is coming : read the letter sent be- 
fore Him, ‘ Behold, I come quickly’. Wait with the 
wearied nightwatch for the breaking of the eastern 
sky, and think that ye have not a morrow. — Fi*om one 
of Samvel Rutherford’s Letters to Lady Kenmure. 

THE ALIENATED CROWN 

* Hold fast that which thou hast, that no man take thy crown.’ 

— Rkv. III. II. 

Each Church and each separate disciple has a distinct- 
ive vocation, and in the counsels of God, a specific and 
unmistakable prize associates itself with the faithful 
fulfilment of that vocation. The fact that the crown 
lost by one passes to another, brings to mind the 
good faith of God and the largeness of His plans. So 
imperatively benign are the Divine purposes, that 
there am be no diminution in their scofW. The Lord 
will never take back what He has once resolved to 
give for the blessing and enrichment of His people, 
^is exhortation implies that the partial and tem- 
porary failure of the individual does not imply the 
final failure of the race. 

I. We need to concern ourselves fii'st of all with the 
personal significance of these words, although they 
were addr essed to the refrresenta^ive of a Church, and 
have a collective application. Many incidents of tlie 
Scriptures illustrate and enforce them. Great in 
character as was Moses, and invested with enduring 
honour, he failed to attain all tire glory it was God*9 
will to put upon him. The lesson comes home to us 


again as we read the history of David. And in the 
New Testament we find yet more striking and tragic 
illustrations. Judos was one whose crown was taken 
by a worthier disciple. The promise of great things 
hides itself in lives which, to the outward eye, are 
unpromising, meagre, poverty-strickea .God could 
not create men to put before them from the begin- 
ning the prospect of a crownless immortality. Did 
not some of us in the days of our youth give the pro- 
mise of an eminent usefulness we have since failed to 
realise? Othei's then promised less, but they more 
than surpass us now. The crown meant for us is 
passing to more royal souls. 

II. This solemn warning reminds us of our national 
perils, as well as of the losses which sometimes 
threaten us in our life of individual piety and service. 

(1) Many signs seem to show that the crown of 
honour England has worn as a Christian nation may 
pass to less luxurious peoples of simple creed and 
strenuous life. It is impossible to contemplate, with- 
out a sad shrinking of heart, the idea that our free 
citizens are governed to a givater extent than they 
know by the representatives of demoralising trades. 

(2) Whilst the Christian communities in our midst 
have grown in intelligence and self-respect, they are 
in danger of losing some of the high di.stinction8 they 
once possessed as Christ*s representatives to the people 
He seeks to befriend and save. 

Rbfebenoes. — III. 11. — J. Keble, Sermons for Haeter to 
Aeceneion Day, pp. 262, 272. W, E. Beet, Preacher^ t Magcmne, 
vol. xix. p. 248. III. 11-13.— Bishop Wilberforce, Sormono, 
p. 9L 

A PILLAR IN THE HOUSE OP QOD 
* Him that overcometh will 1 make a pillar in the house of My 
God.’ — R ev. iil 12 . 

As we hear theSe words let us do as did the seer of 
this vision, let us turn to see Him Who speaks to us. 
To you and me it is spoken the high King of 
heaven. To you and me is ofrered the blesse^ess 
that shall never end. 

I. See to whom this gi'eat word is spoken. * Him 
that overcometh will I make a pillar in the house of 
My God.* Does there rise before us a hero like 
David, fearless, splendid in his courage, hurling with 
unerring aim the pebble from the sling ? Nay, listen 
again, ‘ I know thee, that thou hast a little strength *. 
Ine word is spoken for the lowest and the least. Is 
it then for some sublime achievement, some unearthly 
endurance that this high reward is given ? No, the ^ 
achievement was a very simple one of which the 
world heard nothing and no recoitl was kept upon 
earth. ‘Thou hast kept My word and hast not 
denied My name.* So, then, every one of us may 
come and near this glorious promise from the lips of 
our great Captain and Saviour: ‘Him that over- 
cometh will I make a pillar in the house of My God *. 

II. And more than this. He who speaks is not 
only the great and glorious Captain 01 the Loitl’s 
host ; not only the tender and pitiful brother who 
for us men and for our salvation came into this world 
to live and to die and to rise again — He Himself is 
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the force by which we are to overcome. Look then 
at the overcoming love which is ours in Christ. All 
the holy influences that come to us, the spacious 
promptings and whispers of His Almighty love, are 
the prophecies and* pledges of His might in which we 
maj overcome. 

ill. The little strength becomes a pillar by over- 
coming. He who becomes a pillar, in the temple 
of God must first be rooted and grounded in Jesus 
Christ. Christ is our life. * If a man abide not in 
Me he is cast foi*th and withered.’ * Him will I 
make a pillar. Not by and by, but now and here.* — 
M. G. l^BSE, The Preacher'a Magazim, vol. ix. 
p. 887. 

P1LLARS--OR CATERPILLARS I 

RBV. 111. 13. 

What the Church of God renuireth is ‘pillars* — 
pillars strong and steadfast. What, alas ! tne Church 
possesseth to her damage is ‘ caterpillars * innumer- 
able. It is obvious to all who will but see that havoc 
is being made of the Church of the Living God by 
this great army of * caterpillars * — the crawling, creep- 
ing Christians who are of the earth, eai-thy. These 
fill too frequently positions of power in the organ- 
isations of the visiole Church, and hence the cry 
on all sides of failure, damage, and defeat. We 
turn with grateful hearts to the ‘ pillais,* to the true 
workers, the real supportera of tne Church of God. 

* Him that overcometh,* the conquering man, the 
victorious saint, ‘ will I make a “ pillar” in the temple 
of My God*. 

I. We want granite pillars, strong and durable, 
in those days of ecclesiastical and social quakings, if 
the Church is not ‘ to be moved away from the hope 
of the Gospel*. The most populai* theology is the 
theology of indejinitenese. The symbolism of this 
theology is, ‘I know not anything . In Ephesians 
IV., where St. Paul is speaking of the ‘ perfecting of 
the saints,* he lays it down as a condition that, with- 
out definite, dogmatic teaching, the Church cannot 
be edified, and* ne warns them against being ‘ tossed 
to and fro, and carried about with every wind of 
doctrine *. We are pleading for firmness in holding 
fast the essentials, 

II. We want marble pillars — shafts of beauty in 
the corridors of His House of Prayer, beautiful with 
the beauty of holiness. We are persuaded that the 
greatest, the most telling power in the world is the 
power of a blameless life. What men think over is 
not words nor works, but the man’s life — his character ; 
not what he says, nor what he does, but what he is, 
is the criterion. 

These, then, are the two pillars : granite and marble 
— strength and beauty, the Jachin and the Boaz 
of this glorious temple. The Church requireth both. 
Firmness, strength, stability : for the times demand 
these. Purity, truth in the inward parts, and the 
beauty of holiness : for this generation lacketh these. 

T. J. Madden, Addresses to All Sorts and Con- 
ditione of Men, p. 126 


Rbpbrbnces. — III. 12. — Bishop Kennion, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. Ivii. p. 104. J. Keble, Village Sermom on ths 
Baptismal Service, p. 227. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture — Revslalion, p. 275. III. 12, 13. — G. E, Biber, 
The Seven Voices of the Spirit, p. 137. 

THE LAODICEAN CHURCH 

* Unto the angel of the church of the Laodiceans write : These 
things saith the Amen, the faithful and true witness, the 
beginning of the creation of God.'— R bv. hi. 14 . 

I No thoughtful pemon can read the letters of our 
ascended Lord to the seven Churches in Asia without 
observing that there is a great diversity in the condi- 
tion and character of these Churches. Four of the 
Churches had a mixture of good and evil ; something 
to commend and something to condemn. Two of 
the Churches have nothing in them but good. There 
is one Church, however, of which nothing good is 
said, all evil, not a single virtue left; not one at 
least is named in the letter to Laodicea. To this, 
the worst, the most degraded, the only Christless 
Church of the seven, would we now direct attention. 
Let us consider : — 

I. The condition of the Church of the Laodiceans. 

(1) The Church’s estimate of herself : ‘ I am rich 

and increased with goods, and have need of nothing ’. 
Self-sufliciency, and that self-sufficiency based on 
her material wealth. (2) Christ's estimate of the 
Laodicean Church : ‘ Thou art wretched, and miser- 
able, and poor, and blind, and naked *. ‘ Thou art 

neither cold nor hot ; I would thou wert cold or hot. 
So then because thou art lukewarm, and neither cold 
nor hot, I will spue thee out of My mouth.* Why 
does He prefer a state of utter coldness to lukewarm- 
ness ? absolute indifference to hypoci isy ? (a) May 

it not be because there is more honesty in the man 
who is utterly indifferent to religion, and avows it, 
than in the hypocrite. (6) A second reason may he, 
that there is more likelihood of the conversion of 
the cold than of the lukewarm. The humiliating, 
damning feature in the condition of this Church is 
that she is without Christ, without a Saviour. 

II. The appeal of Christ. (1) The appeal is based 
on Christ's character. To arrest the attention of 
the lukewarm Laodiceans, He announces the au- 
thority and truthfulness of Him who speaks to them. 

(2) The appeal is based on the All-sufficiency of 
Christ. (8; The appeal suggests conditions. ‘ Buy.* 
(4) The appeal is based upon promises. — Richard 
Roberts, my Closing Ministry, p. 56. 

Refbrbnces. — III. 14. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlL No. 
679. R. E. Hutton, The Crown of Christ, p. 427. F. W*. 
Farrar, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliii. p. 353. Expositor 
( 6 th Series), vol. iii. p. 125. III. 14-21. — Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. XX. No. 1185. E. J. Boyce, Parochial Sermons, p. 107. 
111. 14-22. — C. Anderson ScoU, The Book of Bsvelation, p. 141. 

* I would thou wert cold or hot.'— R ev. ui. 15 . 
Unhappily in matters political the curse of a flabby 
amorphous eclecticism is upon too many of us; 
watching the conflict of principles or policies in a 
dazed and bewildered frame or mind, we persuade 
ourselves that we are philosophically impartial when 
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we are only indolently indifferent. ^ Which train are 
you going by, sir — up or dowii?^ ‘Fll wait and 
tee 1 ’ and both engines rush out and leave the un- 
happy vacillator to his reveries, till by and by the 
platform is cleared, and the station is shut up for the 
night, and the gas lamps are turned down ; and there 
is no moon, and no stars, and no shelter, and the 
wind is rising. — Dr. Jessopp, in the Trials of a 
Country Parson, 

Mr. Baoehot somewhere speaks of ^ those unabsorbed^ 
purposeless, divided characters which seem to puzzle 
us. They complicate human life, and they do so the 
more effectually that they typify and represent so 
much of what every man feels and must ieel within 
himself. In each man there is so much which is un- 
moral, so much which hc^ nothing to do with hell or 
heaven ; which occupies a middle place not recognised 
in any theology ; which is hateful both to the im- 
petuous “ friends of God ’’ and His most eager enemies.’ 

Rbperbkobb. — III. 16. — H. J. Wilmot-Buxtou, Sunday 
Sermoruttes for a Yea/r, p. 88. H. R. Gamble, Church Family 
Newspaper^ vol. xv. p. 72. ExposUor (6th Series), vol. ix. p. 
47. III. 16, 16. — Spurgeon, Sermoni^ vol. xlviii. No. 2802. 
III. 16-10. — A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture- - 
BeoeUUion^ p. 283. 

*Thou art lukewarm. '~Rbv. hi. i6. 
Lukewarmness implies that a great deal has gone 
before, that a height has been climbed, and that 
from cowardice, human respect, or weariness, we have 
come down from it. Like certain phenomena in 
geolo^, it is at once our evidence of a former state 
of things, and of the catastrophe which overthrew 
it. He who was never fervent can never be luke- 
warm. ... It is a great ^ace, a prophecy of a mir- 
aculous cure, to fina out mat we are lukewarm ; but 
we are lost if we do not act with vigour the moment 
we make this frightful discovery. It is like going 
to sleep in the snow, almost a pleasant tingling feeling 
at the first, and then — lost for ever. — F. W. Faber. 

Then hath the Tempter come upon me, also with 
such discouragements as these : ‘ You are very hot 
for mercy, but I will cool you ; this frame shall not 
last always : Many have b^n as hot as you are for a 
spurt, but I have quenched their zeal’. And with 
tnis, such and such who were fallen off would be set 
befoiw mine eyes. Then I should be afraid tliat I 
should do so too. But, thought I, I am glad this 
comes into my Mind. * Well, I will watch, and bike 
what heed I can. Though you do,’ said Satan, ‘ I 
shall be too hard for you ; I will cool you insensibly, 
by degrees, by little and little What care I,’ saith 
he, ‘ though I be seven yeai*s in chilling your heart if 
I can do it at last ? Continual rocking will lull a ciying 
child asleep. I will ply it close, but I will have my end 
accomplished/ — Bunyan, Grace Abounding y sec. 110. 

^Thod sayest, I am rich, and have rotten riches, and have 
need of nothing ; and knowest not that thou art wretched, 
and miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked.*— Kbv. 
HI. 17. 

What if it has pleased God that I should have been 
‘bom and bred and have lived ever since in the tents 


of Esau ? What if — by no choice of my own — my 
relations and friends should have been the hunters 
and the fightei’s ? What if, during a weakly youth, 
I was forced to watch — for it was always before my 
eyes — Esau rejoicing in his strength, and casting 
away his birthr ight for a mess of pottage ? . . . And 
what if, when I tried, I found that Esau would listen 
to me ; that he had a heart as well as Jacob ? What 
if he told me at the same time that he could not 
listen to Jacob's private chaplains ; that he did not 
understand them, nor they him ; that he looked on 
them with alterriate fear and contempt ? If I said 
to myself more and more clearly as the years rolled 
on, I will live for Esau and witn Esau ; if I be called 
a gluttonous man and a wine-bibber, the friend of 
publicans and sinners, there is One above us who 
was called the same, and to Him I commit myself 
and my work ; it is enough for me that He knows my 
purpose, that on Crimean battle-fields and Indian 
marches, poor Esau has died with a clearer conscience 
and a lighter heavt lor the woi’ds which I have spoken 
to him. If I have said this, whom have 1 wronged ? 
I have no grudge against Jacob and his preachers ; 
only when I read the seventeenth verse of the thiid 
chapter of Revelation, I tremble for him, and for 
England, knowing well that on Jacob depends the 
well-b(‘ing of England, whether physical, intellect- 
ual, or spiritual, and that my poor K'^au is at 
best food for powder. — From a letter written by 
Charij:8 Kingsley in defence of his methods and 
life. 

* The accession of George I.,’ says Sir Leslie Stephen, 

* marked the beginning of a period of political stagna- 
tion which lasted for nearly half a century. The 
country prospered and waxed rich. Harvests were 
abundant ; towns began to grow ; and the seeds of 
much that was good and much that was evil in our 
later history were sowed. . . . The governing classes 
enjoyed the power which they had acquired by the 
Revolution, and were content to keep what they had 
gained. Iney would oppress nob. dy actively ; on 
the other hand they would introduce no reforms. 
Their highest virtue was in leaving things' alone. . . , 
The church retained obnoxious privileges on the con« 
dition of making very little use of them ; and the 
nation indolently drifted towards the unknown future, 
carelessly contented for the most part’ 

References. — III. 17. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. vi. pp. 
269, 332. III. 17 , 18.— Spuri^eon, Sertnms, vol. xxviii. p. 
1677. HI. 17-19. — Bishop Pereira, The Record^ vol. xxvii. 
p. 444. III. 17-20. — Bishop Percival, Christian World PtU- 
pity vol. xlix. p. 142. III. 18. — F. J. Madden, Tombs or 
TempleSy p. 38 . III. 19.— Spurgeon^ Sermonsy vol. iii. No. 
164. 

* Behold, I stand at the door and knock. —R by. uz« 2a 

At Kelso, ^ some will long remember his remarks in 
visiting a little girl, to whom he said, ‘ Christ gives 
last knocks. When your heart becomes hard and 
careless, then fear lest Christ may have given a last 
knock' — Bonar’s Life of M^Oheyney p, 14S. 
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THE CLOSED DOOR admittance; and vet — He waits there still ! He has 

* Behold, I stand at the door and knock.’— Rbv. in. 20, stood by while others have been admitted — the world 
Let us look at these words with reference to the Per- with all its empty vanities ; the flesh with all its 
son Who speaks them, and consider, in its various selfish desires ; sin with its fair outside and deceptive 
aspects, the striking picture which they represent promises ; Satan himself with his legions of evil angels. 

I. The Closed Door. — It was closed in the case of He has looked through the open door, and seen the 

the Laodiceans by lukewarmness. But there are house within filled with destroyers and enemies, and 
other things which are effectual in closing the doors He has not turned away, although these have been 
of our hearts. preferred before Him. He stands there still. 

(а) Sin in its numberless forms. The sin that is HI. As He Stands He Knocks. — And each of us 

practised openly in defiance of God; the sin that has heard these knocking, although in diffeient ways, 
hides itself from the light, and which none but God sometimes without asking who it is that knocks, 
can see ; that ‘ easily besetting sin,' so nurtured and sometimes without hearing the answer ; sometimes 
encouraged as at last to become a part of our nature, without fully understanding what the sound has 
that sin of unfaithfulness that finds a refuge in meant And why ? Probably through indifference ; 
broken vows and careless indifference to all God’s or, perhaps, Ixjcause we have not wished to be dis- 
Ordinances. turbed ; or, perhaps, because the weeds and brambles 

(б) The love of the world. The craving after the of the world have overgrown the door so thickly that 

goods of this life, which tends to spread itself over the sound or the knock cannot penetrate. And all 
the whole entrance, so as to shut out all influences this time we have fancied ourselves secure, because 
that aim at the life beyond. have heard no sound ! 

(c) Pride. The pride of intellect, for instance, iV. How has He knocked ? — In many various 
that does not scruple to assert that true knowledge ways. 

lies in Sight and not in Faith ; because, forsooth, the (a) By the joys and sorrows that have been our 
laws of finite man have no power to grasp the Infinity lot all through life, whereby He would remind us 
of God ! Author of all joy, and the Comforter 

(d) Self-righteousness, which depends upon its of every sorrow. 

own powers for the attainment of the spiritual life. (6) By changes in the world around us, and 

All these tend to close the door of a man’s heart among those best known to us, whereby Me would 
Which of us has the door closed against Christ? point us to Himself when our unsatisfied souls cry 

II. There Is One Standing at the Door. —Who is out for something strong to rest upon. 

He? He is a King; the same King that St. John (c) By the Ordinances of His Church whereby 
describes in the former part of this book as ‘ Alpha He calls us into communion with Himself, and feeefs 
and Omega, the beginning and the ending, which is, us with the spiritual Food which alone can strengthen 
and which was, and which is to come, the Almighty the spiritual life. 

Is not this a matter for wonder that such as He (d) By the Seasons of the Chu/rch's Year which 
should stand and knock for entrance at the door of point to His all-holy Life as the pattern and example 
our sinful hearts? Wonderful indeed! And yet of life, and by the Seasons of the natural year 
not so wonderful, if we consider that this is He Who which teach the lessons of life and death, bulding us 
left His Father’s Throne and came down from Heaven look beyond to the Cause of all things, and recognise 
to take our nature upon Him, that we might have in Him the source both of Resurrection and Ufa 
boldness through Him to come near to the Throne of All these are so many ways in which He has 
Grace. Surely, then. He has the right of all others knocked for entrance ; and in whatever particular we 
to demand admittance. have neglected our duty toward any or each of these, 

(a) Mark his wondrous condescension. He has it has been to shut the door of our hearts against 
bidden us come to Him ; to ask, and we shall have ; Him, and to refuse to hear His Voice, however plainly 
to seek, and we shall find ; to knock, and it shall be He has spoken. 

opened unto us. And yet, so great is His love. He V. He Calls as well as Knocks. — He lifts up His 
comes to us that He may bring u« to Himself, lest in voice and speaks to us, lest we should not know 
our blindness we neglect our own salvation, and the Who it is that seeks admission, and says, ‘ Behold, 1 
Day of Redemption pass by, and leave us unredeemed, stand at the door and knock.’ And tnis He does in 

(b) Mark His wondrous patience. He comes to two ways. 

His own ; but His own receive Him not He comes (a) By His Holy Word, by which He prov^ the 
to those whom He has redeemed, by manifold suffer- truth of His Mission and appeals to man’s conscience, 
ings, by agony and Bloody Sweat, by a bitter death bidding him weigh his own soul in one scale and the 
upon the Cross ; but He finds no hand stretched out world in the other, and then consider with himself 
to welcome Him. His ‘ Israel ’ will not hear, His what advantage he shall gain if hje barter the one foi 
people will not consider. He comes as a Friend ; the other. 

out lo 1 the door is shut ; there is no one to watch (6) By means of that living Voice withinh^ bidding 
for His coming, there is no one ready to receive Him. us seek the sweet influence of God’s Good Spirit to 
Nay, even when He has knocked. He has been refused nowish the new-born life, lest the tares of the world 
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choke it, and the heat of temptation wither it, and 
it bring no fruit to perfection. So does the patient 
loving Jesus stand and wait at the door of our hearts, 
seeking an entrance that He may fill us with ‘all joy 
and peace in believing * ; so does He call week after 
week, and month after month, by all the means His 
Love has furnished for our souls* good ; and so does 
he still wait and watch, if peradventure the careless 
soul inside will at last hearken and open the door, 
and adinit Him. 

VI. He is Ready also to Depart. — He will not 
tany for ever. He stands patiently now ; He has 
waited and watched long and anxiously, and He will 
wait still, as long as there is hope ; hut He will not 
compel an entrance. All gifts of grace are His, 
and may be yours for the asking. He will ‘^rant you 
preventing grace, that may awaken and predispose 
you in all your words and thoughts and deeds ; and 
assisting giace, that may help you forward in your 
heavenward path, and give you power to bend your 
will to His. 

But His Spirit will not always strive with man. 

References. — III. 20. — H. S. Holland, Chrvttian World 
Pulpit^ vol. lix. p. 21. F» D. Maurice, Sermons^ vol. iv.* p. 
185. 11. R. Heywood, Smiuma and Addresses^ p. 12. J. 

Bunting, SermonSy vol. i. p. 110. A. Maclareri, The Weai ed 
Ckrietf p. 91. Expositor (6th Series), vol. iii. p. Oli. A. 
Maclaron, Expositions of Holy Scripture — Revelation, p. 302. 
HI. 21. — Ibid, p. 312. R. J. Campbell, OUy Temple Sennom^ 
p. 134, Ibid, The ExommcTy 28th June, 1906, p. 625. Ex- 
positor (6th Series), vol. v. p. 184. III. 21, 22. — G. E. 
Biber, The Seven Voices of the Spirit^ p. 157. HI. 22. — A. 
G. Brown, Preaches Magazine^ vol. i. p. *37. 

ELEVATION AND VISION 

* After these things I saw. and behold, a door opened in heaven, 
and the first voice which 1 heard, a voice as of a trumpet 
speaking with me, one saying, Come up higher, and I 
will show thee the things which must come to pass here- 
after. ’—Rev. IV. I. 

It is a serious eiTor to suppose that we can rightly 
apprehend the highest truths whilst we live on a low 
plane of thought and conduct, and yet it is a very 
common error. Those who grovel in the dust, nay, 
who wallow in the sensual mii’e, yet believe themselves 
competent to discuss the most solemn problems of 
existence and destiny ; they conclude that the truths 
concerning God — His existence, laws, government, 
revelation and purpose — are apprehended and under- 
stood mentally like theories of mechanics and mathe- 
matics. It is a profound mistake. 

I. To see eternal realities with open vision we must 
preserve a pure and sensitive soul. Recently in some 
experiments in colour photography it was attempted 
to reproduce the colours of the spectrum. The ex- 
periment succeeded so far as the bars of colour in the 
intei*val between the violet and the red were con- 
cerned : but the bamera failed to represent the ultm 
hues, the film was not sufficiently sensitive to seize 
the hidden mystery of colour, and a couple of blotches 
alone witnessed to the existence of the unseen rays. 
Thus a coai-sened soul in its dark misgivings beam 
witness to unseen things, yet it lacks the subtlety to 


discern and reiilise the glorious realities of the trans- 
cending universe. Our spirit must be uplifted by 
fellowship with God, made sensitive by purity, itifined 
by love, kept steady by a great hope and confidence, 
or it cannot reflect and realise eternal verities. It is 
not so much by intellectual acuteness as by truth and 
purity in the inward parts that we lay hold of the 
things of God. 

II. To apprehend justly and influentially eternal 
truths our life must be lofty in its spirit and aim. 
The real explanation of our dubiety and despair is 
not to be sought in our intellectual defects and limita- 
tions, but rather in the narrowness, egotism, and de- 
basement of our thoughts, ideals, and strivings. We 
need to get' on a higher plane of thinking, sympathy, 
and pui 7 )ose. ‘ Come up higher and I will show thee.* 
Is not that the call of God to us ? We are told that 
from the bottom of a pi t the stars are visible at noon- 
day, but to those who .ate content to dwell in the 
murky depths of low thinking, feeling, and action, the 
lights of the upper univei-se are lost in impenetrable 
obscuration. Character is the chief source of illum- 
ination ; noble conduct best augments the inner 
light ; life aspiring to high standai’ds rather than 
logic divines the secrets of eternity. — W. L. Wat- 
KiNsoK, The Ashes of Roses, p. 104 

References. — IV. 1.— H. S. Holland, Vital Values, p, 68. 
W, Morison, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 379. J. 
Keble, Sermons for Ascension Day to Trinity Sunday, p. 354. 
\V, H. Simcox, The Cessation of Prophecy, p. 82. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xv. No. 887. IV. 1, 2. — H. J. Bevis, Sermons, 
p, 155. IV. 2. — Expositor (4th Series), vol. v. p. 124. 

THE RAINBOW AND THE THRONE 

* And immediately 1 was in the spirit, and behold a throne was 

set in heaven . . . and there was a rainbow round about 

the throne, in sight like unto an emerald.* — Rev. iv. 2, 3. 

I want to dwell on the rainbow round the throne 
like to an emerald. Do you see any mystical mean- 
ings in that rainbow ? I shall tell you what it sug- 
gests to me. 

I. In the first pletce it speaks to me of this, that 
the permanent is encircled by the fleeting. 

Whenever a Jew thought of the throne of God, he 
pictured one that was unchangeable. ‘ Thy throne, 
O God, is an everlasting throne,* was the common 
cry of psalmist and of prophet. Other thrones might 
pass into oblivion ; other kingdoms flourish and decay. 
Thei*e was not a monarchy on any hand of Israel, but 
had risen and had fallen, like a star. But the throne 
of God, set in the high heaven, where a thousand 
years are as a day, that throne from all eternity had 
been, and to all eternity it would remain. Such was 
the throne which the Apostle saw, and round about it 
he descried a rainbow. It was engirdled with a thing 
of beauty, which shines for a moment, and in shining 
vanishes. The permanent was encircled by the tran^- 
ient. The eternal was set within the momentary. 
The sign and syiAlwl of unchanging power was rooted 
in the rieart of what was fleeting. 

II. Another truth which is suggested here is that 
power is perfected in mercy. The rainbow has been 
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svnibolical of mer6y, ever since the days of Noah and 
trie flood. God made a covenant with Noah, you 
remember, that there should never be such a flood 
a^nin. Never again, so long as earth endured, was 
there to fall such desolating judgment. And in 
token of that, God pointed to the bow, painted in all 
its beauty on the storm-cloud — that rainbow was to 
be for ever the sign and sacrament . that He was 
merciful. 

HI. The heavenly setting of mystery is hope. 

As the Apostle gazed upon the throne, there was 
one thing that struck him to the heart. * Out of the 
throne came voices, thunderings and lightnings.’ 
Whose these voices were, he could not tell. What 
they were uttering, he did not know. Terrible mes- 
siig\\s pealed upon his ear, couched in some language 
he had never learned. And with these voices was the 
roll of thunder ; and through it all, the flashing of 
the lightning ; and John was awed, for in the throne 
of God he was face to face with unutterable mystery. 
Then he lifted his eyes, and lo, a rainbow, and yet it 
was different from earthly rainbows. It was not 
radiant with the seven colours that John had comited 
on the shore of Patmos. It was like an emerald — 
what colour is an emerald ? It was like an emerald ; 
it was green. Around the throne, with its red flame 
of judgment, there was a rainbow, and the bow was 
gi*een. Does that colour suggest anything to you ? 
To me it brings the message of the Spring. You 
never hear a poet talk of dead green ; but you often 
hear one talk of living green. It is the colour of the 
tender grass, and of the opening buds upon the trees. 
It is the colour of rest for weary eyes. It is the 
colour of hope for weary hearts. — G. H. Morrison, 
The Return of the Angela, p. 317. \ 

. References. — IV. 3 . — D. M. Pratt, Christian World PuU 
pit, vol. liii. p. 186. H. S, Seekings, Preacher's Magazine, 
vol. xvii. p. 506. G. R. Fetherstoii, A Garden Eastward, p. 16. 

* And upon the thrones 1 saw four and twenty elders.’ — 

Rev. IV. 4, 

* In Brescia/ says Prof. Villari, during the Lent of 
1486, ‘ Savonarola, with the Book of Revelation for 
his theme, found it easier to stir the sympathies 
of his hearers. His words were fervent, his tone 
commanding, and he spoke with a voice of thunder ; 
reproving the people for their sins, denouncing the 
whole of Italy, ana threatening all with the teiTors 
of God’s wiath. He described the forms of the 
twenty-four elders, and represented one of them as 
rising to announce the future calamities of the 
Brescians. Their city, he declared, would fall a prey 
to raging foes ; they would see rivers of blood in the 
streets; wives would be tom from their husbands, 
virgins ravished, children murdered before their 
mothers' eyes ; all would be terror and fire and blood- 
shed. His sermon ended with a general exhortation 
to repentance, inasmuch as the Lord would have 
mercy on the just. The mystic image of the elder 
made a deep impression on the people. The preacher’s 
voice seemed really to resouna from the other world ; 
and his thi'eatening predictions awakened much 


alarm. During the sack of Brescia, in 1572, by the 
ferocious soldiery of Gaston de Foix, when, it is said, 
that about six thousand {persons were put to the 
sword, the inhabitants remembered the elder of the 
Apocalypse and the Ferrarese preacher’s words’. 

The whole state of man is a state of culture ; and 
its flowering and completion may be described as 
Religion or Worship. There is always some religion, 
some hope and fear extended into the invisible — 
from the blind boding which nails a horseshoe to the 
mast or the threshold, up to the song of the eldera 
in the Apocalypse. — Emerson. 

References. — IV. 4, 10, 11. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
viii. p. 441. C. Anderson Scott, The Book of lievelation, p, 
166. IV. 6, 7 . — A. P. Stanley, Sermons on fecial Occasions, 
p. 291. 

THE EMBLEMS OP THE EVANGELISTS 

'And before the throne there was a sea of glass like unto 
crystal : and in the midst of the throne, and round about 
the throne, were four beasts full of eyes before and be- 
hind. And the first beast was like a lion, and the second 
beast like a calf, and the third beast had a face as a man, 
and the fourth beast was like a flying eagle. And the 
four beasts had each of them six wings about him ; and 
they were full of eyes within : and they rest not day and 
night, saying, Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty, 
which was, and is, and is to come.’ — Rev. iv. 6-8. 

There four beasts — what are they? The devout 
fancy of the Christian Fathei-s regartled them as 
emblems of the four Evangelists — St. Matthew, St 
Mark, St. Luke, and St. John — those supreme bene- 
factors of the Christian Chuivh who have l)equeathed 
to all generations that priceless legacy, the story, 
from their several standpoints, of that Life of match- 
less love which was the revelation of the unseen God 
and Father. There is some variation in the applica- 
tion of the imagery, but I shall follow what seems to 
me the aptest and truest interpretation — that of St. 
Augustine. 

I. St. Matthew the Lion. — Of course the key to 
this emblem is the old fancy that the lion is the King 
of the Beasts. And you see the appropriateness of 
the emblem ? 

St. Matthew wrote his Gospel as an appeal to un- 
believing Israel in the dark days when that terrible, 
crushing disaster had befallen the nation — the de- 
struction of Jerusalem by the Roman general Titus 
and the dispersion of the people over the face of the 
earth. When they were broken, scattered, and de- 
spairing, St Matthew, the Jewish Evangelist, wrote 
his Gospel, not to upbiaid them with their unbelief, 
but to make a last gracious appeal to them, and to 
prove to them, after the manner of demonstration 
which the Jewish mind appreciated, that the Lord 
Jesus, whom their fathers in their Windness had re- 
jected, was none other than the King of Israel — the 
Promised Saviour, the Holy Messiah, the Son of 
David’s royal house, whom the prophets had foretold, 
and whom, generation after generation, believing 
men had been dreaming of and preying for and long- 
ing after. 

St. Matthew gathers up all the promises of Goo 
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and all the hopes of His people, and shows how they 
are fulfilled and realised in tne King and Saviour. 

II. St. Mark the Man. — And how apt this em- 
blem is ! St Mark has no theological thesis, no 
apologetic purpose. He simply tells the story of our 
Lord’s ministry, and he never stops to point a moral 
or deduce a consequence. 

If St Matthew depicts Jesus as the Sou of David, 
the King of Israel, St. Mark depicts Him as the Son 
of Man, the prophetic Sei'vant of the Lord : ‘ Behold, 
My servant, whom I uphold,' Mine elect, in whom My 
soul delighteth ; I have put My Spirit upon Him : 
He shall bring forth j iidginent to the Gentiles’. 

III. St. Luke the Calf. — And here is something 
puzzling. The calf is the sacrificial victim, and if 
there be any book in the New Testament which has 
nothing to say of sacrifices — of victims and priests 
and altars and shedding of blood, it is the Gospel 
according to St. Luke. St Luke was a Greek, a 
physician of Antioch, and he knew nothing about 
Jewish typology and symbolism, and there is nothing 
about sacrifices in his Gospel. And yet those ancient 
mystics found his emblem in the calf. 

It is certainly puzzling ; but just consider it, and 
vou will perceive the appropriateness of it. What is 
sacrifice ? It is not a priest. It is not a victim. L 
is not a reeking altar. Oh, no ! it is the giving of 
oneself for other's. It is Love, and Love is the keynote 
of St. Luke’s Gospel. 

His Gospel reveals him as a Christian gentleman 
with a chivalrous compassion for every feeble and 
defenceless thing. And that is sacrifice — that, and 
not the priest or the bleeding victim or the crimson 
altar. And what makes the Sacrifice on Calvary is 
not the Cross, the nails, the spear ; it is the Love 
which brought Jesus to that a>^ul doom and moved 
Him to bear it all for our sinful sakes. And St. 
Luke’s is the sacrificial Gospel because it is the 
Gospel of the Love of God in Christ Jesus our lAird. 

IV. St. John the Eagle. — And this hardly needs 
explanation. Thei'e is a radical difference Ixjtwoen 
St. John and the other "Evangedists. The latter tell 
us about Jesus as He ap[)earcd among the children of 
men, and you discover by and by, as the story pro- 
ceeds, that this Man was something more than a man, 
and you reach at last the conviction that He was 
God. But St John begins at the other end. lie- 
member his immoi*tal Prologue. He starts by saying : 

* Now hei*e is what I am going to tell you about — 
not the story of a human life but the story of a divine 
manifestation. The Woi'd was made flesn, and dwelt 
among us ; and we beheld His glory.’ That is St. 
John’s starting-point ; and the starting-point makes 
such a difference. He lifts us at once above Bethlehem. 
He never says a word about the inn or the manger : 
he carries us away up to the Throne of God and brings 
us down thence in company with the Incarnate Saviour. 

It is like an c^agle’s flight. I saw an eagle once in 
the Western Highlands. It had alighted in the 
neighbourhood of a shepherd’s flock, and he scared it 
away lest it should plunder his Iambs, and it took 


wing and soared up into the blue sky, growing less 
and less until it seemed but a dim speck, scarce as 
big as a skylark. The old fable says that the eagle 
is the only creature whose eye can look undazzled on 
the blazing sun ; and there could be no fitter emblem 
of St. John. He lifts us above the noise and strife 
of earth, and sets us amid the blaze of the heavenly 
glory. — David Smith, ifan’s Need of Ood^ p. 149. 

References. — IV. 6-8. — H. S. Holland, Christian World 
Pulpily vol. 1. p. 40. A, P. Stanley, Sermons on Special Oeea* 
norw, p. 67. 

* And the first creature was like a lion . . . and the third crea- 
ture had a face as of a man.* — Rev. iv. 7. 

‘ In times of opposition,’ says Milton at the close of 
the Apology for Smectymnuus, ‘ when either against 
new heresies arising, or old corruptions to be I'efbnned, 
this cool unpassionate mildness of positive wisdom is 
not enough to damp and astonish the proud resist- 
ance of carnal and false d )ctoi*s, then (that I may 
have leave to soar awhile, as the poets use) Zeal, 
whose substance is etliereal arming in complete 
diamond, ascends his fiery chariot, drawn with two 
blazing meteors, figured like beasts, but of a higher 
breed than any the zodiac yields, resembling two of 
those four which Ezekiel and St. John saw ; the one 
visaged like a Hon, to express power, high authority, 
and indignation ; the other, of countenance like a 
man, to cast derision and scorn upon perverse and 
fraudulent seducers ; with these the invisible warrior, 
Zeal, shaking loosely the slack reins, drives over the 
heads of scarlet prelates, and such as are insolent to 
maintain traditions, bruising their stiff necks under 
his flaming wheels.’ 

* Holy, holy, holy, ia the Lord God Almighty.^— Rbv. iv. 8. 

I ASSERT for myself that I do not behold the outward 
ci'eatioD, and that to me it is hindrance and not action. 

* What,’ it will be (questioned, ‘ when the sun rises, do 
you not see a disc of fire, somewhat like a guinea?* 

‘ Oh, no, no I I see an innumerable company of the 
heavenly host crying, Holy^ holy^ holy, is the Lord 
God Almighty. I question not my corporeal eye, 
any more than I would question a window, concern- 
ing a sight. I look through it, and not with it.* — 
William Blake. 

Rrferenobs. — IV. 8. — F. St. John Corbett, The Preacher's 
Year, p. 106. H. J. Bevis, Sermons, p. 165. R. W. Hiley, 
A Year's Sermons, vol. i. p. 283. J. J. Blunt, Plain Sermons 
(3rd Series), p. 204. J. Keblo, Sermons for Ascension Day to 
Trinity Sunday, p. 374. Bishop Wilberforce, Sermons, p. 231. 
H. Alford, Quebec Chapel Sermons, vol. i. p. 1. J. Vaughan, 
Fifty Sermons (0th Series), p. 112. IV. 9-11. — C. Kingsley, 
The Good News of God, p. 326. 

For an Exposition of chapter v. see A. B. Dsvidson’t 
Waging Upon God, p. 361. V. 2.— Bishop Gore, Ohrutian 
World Pulpit, vol. liii. p. 384. 

THREE VIEWS OP MAN’S DESTINY 

1. Pessimism 

* I wept much, because no man was found worthy to open and 
to read the book.’— -R ev. v. 4. 

This is a mysterious passage in a mysterious Iiook, 
but the fact that interpretation may easily become 
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ridiculous should not debar us from the beauty and 
the power of one of the greatest and most pictur- 
esque of Scriptural poetic images. God is on His 
throne, but He is left undescribed, and we see only 
His hand holding a sealed book. 

What concerns us especially is the group of three 
figures which represent three of the main attitudes 
of man to destiny. There is the weeping man, the 
pessimist, who sees only the sadness of the mystery, 
and tends towards despair and cynicism. Then 
there is the elder of Judah with the lion of his tribe, 
the optimist whose one resource is that of energy. 
Finally there is the true key to destiny ; the lamb 
as it has been slain, emblem of love and sacrifice. 
We may consider these in three successive studies. 

‘ The pe.ssimist comes first, represented by the 
weeping man of the text. This man may stand for 
many thousands who have stood in bitterness before 
the unsolved riddle of human life. The apparent 
waste — the heartless and unreasonable waste — of 
the wealth of human hearts and lives, force upon 
him the questions. What does God mean by making 
a world like this? and, What is He going to do with 
it? 

These questions find no answer. No man is strong 
enough to break the seals and open the book. No 
nation is strong enough. All these pathetic ‘ efforts 
to understand things’ fill the writers mind with an 
overwhelming sense of futility. He can make 
nothing of it, and he abandons the attempt with 
tears. 

There were other elements in this giief besides 
baffled curiosity. We all learn sooAer or later that 
many things in this strange world are beyond our 
understanding, and we come to terms with the 
mystery of things with as good a grace as we can. 
But there are special elements here, which in some 
degree enter into the experience of all such seekers, 
and which give to pessimism its keenest point. 

I. First of all, the dreamer had been promised a 
knowledge of the future, and in this refusal there 
was something like a claim dishonoured. And in us 
all there is the feeling that in some sense we have a 
right to know. We are not asking for complete ex- 
planations, but surely we may expect light enough 
to live by. We are here not of our own choice, and 
we are willing to accept the situation and make the 
best of it But, so tangled is the skein of life, it 
often happens that with ‘the best intentions men 
make the most serious mistakes. We want some 
sure guidance, and above all we want some assurance 
that it is not all in vain, and that our destinies are 
not, as they sometimes seem to be, the sport of 
chance. We are willing to work cheerfully or to 
suffer patiently if we can only understand. But this 
looks like the demand for day labour while light is 
denied us, and it is no wonder though we weep, 

II, Second, a discovery is here given of how much 
is required for such knowledge as we crave. *No 
man is worthy^ to open the book.’ The hindrance 
to understanding, the veil between our souls and 


truth is our own sin, and conscience further em- 
bitters the great unanswered question. The mystery 
of life often seems to press most sorely on the good, 
but it dues not break their hearts. They find some 
meaning in things that consoles them and gives them 
rest. But the unworthy have no such consolation. 
It is they who weep most bitterly before the face of 
destiny, and rebel against the way in which the un- 
intelligible world is made. When we are caught in 
the mills of God, the nether millstone on which any 
soul is ground is ever its own unworthiness. 

III. The lessons of all this are plain. When we 
are confronted with the blank and bitter mystery of 
things it is not well to brood sullenly on the sense 
of a dishonoured claim. The book is unreadable, 
and we have no real right to understand. Neither 
science nor religion professes to answer all our ques- 
tions. Our theories give no full explanation, our 
visions are but glimpses at the best, but ‘ led blindfold 
through the glimmering camp of God ’. And, 
further, when we are tempted to despair and to 
rebel and to malign the world, it is well to ask our- 
selves, Am I worthy to open the book ? What 
grossness, what pride, what folly enter even into our 
desire to undei*stand ? What use have we made of 
the light vouchsafed to us ? For doubt is surprising 
only when the life is pure, and they who know most 
are those who are ‘holding the mystery of the faith 
in a pui’e conscience’. — *I ohn Kelman, Ephemera 
Etemitatis, p. 230. 

Repkrencb.— V. 4.--E. A. Agkew, Ths Service of Perfect 
Freedom^ p. 8. 

THREE VIEWS OF MAN’S DESTINY 

2. The Gospel of Healthy -mindednesa, 

* Weep not ; behold, the Lion of the tribe of Juda . . , bath 
prevailed to open the book.’ — Rbv. v. 5. 

The elder’s view of the Messiah is ‘ the Lion of the 
tribe of Judah,’ and his boast is that Christ, in that 
aipacity, has been able to unseal and open the book 
of human destiny. At least one of the older com- 
incntatoi-s has recognised' in this elder the figure of 
the patriarch Jacob, and has referred the text back 
to the splendid words of Genesis xux. 9 — ‘Judah is 
a lion’s whelp ; from the prey, my son, thou are gone 
up : he stooped down, he crouched as a lion, and as 
an old lion ; who shall rouse him up?’ 

I. It would seem that from uarly'times the lion had 
been a sort of insignia of Judah, a national emblem 
like the Scottish and the Persian lion. Dr. Dods has 
said in this connexion, ‘There is enough in the history 
of Judah himself, and in the subsequent history of 
the tribe, to justify the ascription to him of all lion- 
like qualities — a kingly fearlessness, confidence, power, 
and success ; in action a rapidity of movement, and a 
might that make Him irresistible, and in repose a 
majestic dignity of bearing The same writer goes 
on to contrast the ‘ rushing onset of the lion with the 
ciaft of the seipent, the predatory instinct of the wolf 
and the swiftness of the hind This, especic^ly in 
times of oppression and adversity, gives a very fair 
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idea of the conception of Mi ssiah cherished by the 
elders of Israe^. To their passionate patriol !srn He 
was the mirror and emblem of national strength and 
triumph. 

History haa borne out the lordly boast. Judea has 
been not merely a personal but a national force in the 
arena of the world’s destinies. All nations have 
taken their part in the grand sum-total of history, 
but it is Judea that has led the way, both in the 
understanding and in the shaping of the destinies of 
the world. Disraeli has boasted that *the most 
popular poet in England is the sweet singer of Israel,’ 
ana that ‘ the divine image of the most illustrious of 
the Hebrews ’ has been again raised amid the homage 
of kneeling millions in the most civilised of the king- 
doms of Europe. When we think of whrt Jesus 
Christ has meant already in human history, we are 
constrained to confess that that gallant little nation, 
perched on it.s high ridge of rock, has indeed un- 
sealed the book. 1^ the earliest Christian missions, 
by the Crusmles, and by the unceasing play of Chris- 
tianity upon the West, she gave its future to savage 
Europe. Later, when the New World opened its 
gates to the Old, it was Puritan Christianity that 
Mve its noblest qualities to the American race. To- 
day, when for Africa and Asia the seals are being 
opened in so swift and dramatic succession, the issues 
of the future again depend wholly on the Judean — 
it will be Christ or a godless civilisation more 
ominous than their past heathenism, 

II. But the Lion of the tribe of Judah may also 
be taken as tlie representative type of a clearly defined 
ideal of character. It is the oriflarame of the Gospel of 
healthy-mindedness, and the doctrine of the strenuous 
life. This lion-like attack on destiny is indeed a 
magnificent imagination. It tells of direct attack 
that scorns diplomatic cunning, of will and main 
force whose self-reliance waits neither for the backing 
of friends nor of circumstances. It tells us of a 
certain band of warriors against fate who by sheer 
foi\:e and rush of onset have carried destiny by storm. 

These are the men of sturm U7ul araoig, who 
master and enlist the gi'eat forces of the world. For 
the most part they are plain men, not assuming 
virtues of greater delicacy than they can understand. 
Always they are strong men, who are not wearied but 
braced by labour and endurance. They are siiiiple 
men, unemban*as8ed by the subtle questionings which 
distract others. They cut thi'ougn the knots which 
others strive in vain to disentangle, and their only 
refuge from discouragements and fears is the refuge 
of action. Men of this spirit may do superhuman 
things, taking the citadels of destiny by assault. 
Destiny goes down before Will, and the Weird itself 
(so runs the ancient Saxon song) will help * an nn- 
doomed man if he be brave ’. Not even the sense of 
sin and failure, nor the disheartening memory of the 
irrevocable past, is able wholly to daunt such spirits. 
There is in strong and courageous vitality, a strange 
power of healing and of purifying, which baffles the 
powers of darkness. 


III. Jesus Christ rides at the head of that company 
of heroes. He is, not the opponent, but the truest 
of all exponents of the Gospel of the healthy mind. 
He matched His strength against the religious hier- 
archy of Jerusalem, against the vast Empire of Rome, 
against the world, and He has won His battle all 
along the line. In the progi*ess of the Christian con- 
science we see Him pitted against the slaveries, 
oj'pressions, injustices of two thousand years. In the 
progress of Christian civilisation we see Him combat- 
ing the forces of sorrow, poverty, disease, and death. 
In the progress of religious thought we see Him 
conquering prejudice, hypocrisy, and en-ors of the 
mind and heart and will -—John Kelman, Ephemera 
Eternitatia, p. 236. 

THE BREAKING OP THE SEALS 

* And one of the elders saith unto me, Weep not : behold the 
Lion of the tribe of J uda, tho toot of David, hath prevailed 
to open the book, and to lor se the seven seals thereof. And 
I b^eld, and, lo, in the midst of the throne and of tho four 
beasts, and in the nidstof the elders, stood a Lamb as it 
had been slain, having seven horns and seven eyes, whi^ 
are the seven spirits of God sent forth into all the earth.'-- 
Rbv. v. 5,6. 

1. The impotency of unaided humanity to enter into 
the secret of God. This fact is proclaimed in this 
dramatic scene with marked emphasis. ‘And no 
man in heaven, nor in earth, neither under the earth, 
was able to open the book, neither to look thereon,' 
Translating the dramatic picture, it is the grave 
truth that the Scriptures so constantly emphasise, 
that lies at the very base of the Christian doctrine 
of .salvation, that fallen man had no power in himself 
to regain the heights from which he had fallen. 
Fallen man cannot with his own hands open the roll 
of the eternal secret of life; he cannot even look 
at it. 

II. The Lion-power that accomplishes the task for 
humanity. ‘Behold the Lion of the tribe of Juda, 
the Root of David, hath prevailed to open the book 
and to loose the seven seals thereof.' The descrip- 
tion here given is very suggestive. On the one hand 
there is a strong savour of human nature in the terms 
em})loyed. The Deliverer partakes of the nature of 
Juda, and of David, and the types of national and 
individual human life. This mighty love is in some 
sense human, and yet He is immeasurably more than 
man. He is the ‘ Lion ’ of the tribe of Juda, that is, 
He is the actual world-conqueror, of whom that tribe 
was only a type or shadow. The ‘ Root of David ’ 
expresses the same relation of this hero to earth’s 
typical individual, tliat is the type of its noblest life. 
So the nature of this Deliverer belongs essentially to 
the world invisible and eternal. He towers im- 
measurably above all that is best in human life, both 
national and individual. 

III. The r^mb-sacrifice in the heart of the Lion- 
power. The transcendently glorious nature of the 
Hero presented to us, and his entering into closest 
union with human life, are not sufficient to account 
for His power of leading mankind into the Divine 
secret, or restoring man to God The heait of the 
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Lion-power is Lamb-sacrifice. In more oi*dinary 
language, the incarnation of Christ apart from His 
atonement is not sufficient to account for the redemp- 
tion of the world. The Lamb that was slain em- 
phatically points out the death of Christ, as in a 
special sense the sacrificial act that bore away the 
sin of the world. Note the measureless power and 
infinitely exalted position here ascribed to the Lamb. 

* Lamb having seven honas and seven eyes.* This 
is, of course, a symbolic way of ascribing to Him 
perfection of power and univei-sal dominion, and of 
asserting that out or His life all spiritual power goes 
forth into all the world. In full harmony with this 
description the Lamb is represented as sharing with 
Him that sitteth upon the throne the worship of the 
wliole creation. — John Thomas, Myrtle Street Pulpit^ 
vol. II. p. 181. 

THREE VIEWS OP MAN’S DESTINY 
3. Love and Sacrifice 
* A Lamb as it had been slain.' — Rbv. v. 6. 

The lion of the elder is a true aspect of Christ, and 
yet there is a moi*e excellent way. It is the way of 
the saint, the divine seer and evangelist, who comes 
to rest upon the vision of * the Lamb standing as it 
had been slain,* as the innermost secret of life and the 
true key of human destiny. For there is a limit to 
the power of will and courage, and sooner oi later 
even the boldest attack teaches us by its imperfect 
success that we mortals must 'approach destiny re- 
spectfully *. 

So now we have the lamb substituted for the lion. 
And it is dpviov — 'the little lamb* — quoted from 
Isaiah liii. 7, but purposely changed to the diminu- 
tive. This is the favourite thought of that tender 
and far-seeing spirit who took up the beautiful 
imagery of the twenty-third Psalm, and understood 
so well the meaning of the words ‘ thy gentleness 
hath made me great,’ when he told how the Baptist 
had spoken of Jesus as the Lamb of God. 

I. A great principle u embodied here. There is a 
Syrian mountain whose black basalt breaks the lofty 
table-land above the sea of Galilee. At that moun- 
tain the Crusaders lost Palestine after one of the 
fiercest of their battles. On the same spot, accord- 
ing to tradition at least, Jesus won the world by His 
Sermon on the Mount. It is the merest common- 

E lace, alike of science and of human nature, that the 
umblest approach gains the richest results. Nature 
resists man’s violence, but yields inevitably in the 
end to his loving patience. In character, self-assertion 
and the endeavour to make an impression have ac- 
com[)lished much ; persecution, punishment and 
coercion have done much; but love has done far 
more than these. Love is ihe key to destiny. Force 
may succeed outwardly, and yet to but a magnificent 
failure. Love never fails : it does its appointed work. 

II. It was this which was the life-long task and 
achievement of Jesus. In Him the world has seen 
love at once revealing and making destiny. For 
what was it in Him that led men to understand 


themselves and to change into better manhood? 
What was it that made that nobler life seem no 
longer an impossible ideal, but their own rightful 
heritage? It was not His courage nor His strength, 
not His absoluteness nor His denunciation. It was 
simply His love — that same love which cured the 
sickness of the land and burst open the tombs of its 
dead. 

That aspect of the life of Christ gives us a great 
counsel to which we shall take heed if we be wise. 
When we have tried to force success by sheer daring 
and strenuousness and have failed, nothing is more 
natural than to become embittered. But this re- 
minds us that we have not yet exhausted our re- 
sources. One power remains in reseiwe, the power 
of love. Those are wise who, in the dark hour of 
defeat, guard the springs of the heart and refuse to 
be embittered. 

III. But in that master-picture of Isaiah’s which 
is here presented, there is a fui*ther meaning. It is 
not only the lamb, but the lamb slain that we see ; 
not only love but sacrifice. The lamb has death- 
wounds on its body, as it stands in the first pathos 
of death, slain though not yet fallen. This is in- 
deed the kind of love that conquers destiny. There 
are many kinds of love — placidly selfish love, good- 
humoured and easy-going affection, that knows 
nothing of sacrifice. But this is by far too great a 
task for such love. The book of destiny remains fur 
ever closed to selfishness. 

So we come in sight of the ancient truth, old 
indeed as the world though but slowly apprehended, 
that man must sacrifice to destiny. 

Behind all such sacrifices, interpreting them and 
inspiring them, stands the great self-sacrifice of Jesus 
Christ. As we see Him moving on towards Calvaiy 
we tremble as we realise how the fate of the world 
turned on that cross. By accepting it He revealed 
the meaning of man’s destiny, and he conquered it 
for man. The lamb slain prevailed to open the 
book. The revealing power of the cross has showed 
how through suffering man is made perfect, and 
changed the mystery of pain to the hope of glory, 
the bitter cry to the shout of victory, and the vic- 
tims of life to the sons of God.— John Kelman, 
Ephemera EtemitatUy p. 842. 

* And 1 beheld, and lo, in the midst of the throne and of the 
(bur beasts, and in the midst of the elders, a Lamb.’— Rbv. 
v. 6. 

Once I was troubled to know whether the Lord Jesua 
was Man as well as God, and Grod as well as Man ; 
and truly, in those days, let men say what they would, 
unless I had it with evidence from Heaven, all was 
nothing to me, I counted not myself set down in any 
truth of God. Well, I was much troubled about 
this point, and could not tell how to be resolved ; at 
last, that in Revelation v. came into my mind, And 
I beheld, and lo, in the midst of the throne and 
of the four beasts, and in the midst of the eldere, 
stood a Lamb, In the midst of the Th^ne, thought 
I, there is His Godhead ; in the midst of the Elders, 
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there is His Manhood ; but, oh I methought this did 
glisten I it was a goodly touch, and gave me sweet 
satisfactioa — Bunyan, Qraee Abounding, sec. 122. 

Rbperbnobs. — V. 6. — Charles Brown, OodcmdMan^ p. 115. 
C. J. Clark-Hunt, The Refuge of the Sacred Wounde, p. 61. 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 644 ; ibid, vol. xii. p. 44. 
A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — Revelation^ p. 
322. V. 6, 7. — Spurf^eon, Sermons^ vol. xxxv. No. 2096. V. 
8. — V. S. S. ColeK, Christian World Pulpit^ vol. Ivii. p. 234. 
Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. xviii. No. 1061. V. 8-10. — Spurgeon, 
Ibid, vol. xxxix. No. 2321. 

THE LAMB AND THE BOOK 

*Thou art worthy to take the book and to open the seals 
thereof : for thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to God 
by thy blood.*— Rkv. v. q. 

The meaning of that scene is unmistakable and in- 
stantly clear. It sets forth this truth, that Jesus, 
the Lamb of God who was slain at Calvary, alone 
has the power to disclose and to interpret the mind 
and purpose and ways of God, It was when the 
Lamb had taken the book and was abput to break 
the first seal that they sung the new song, saying, 

‘ Thou art worthy to take the book, and to ojxjii the 
seals thereof : for thou wast slain, and hast redeemed 
us to God by thy blood 

Let me illustrate this great truth that the crucified 
Christ unseals the book of God. God has more than 
one book, and yet all His books give us the one reve- 
lation. Let us see how Christ breaks the seals, and 
what He gives us to read on pages which otherwise 
had been dark to mea 

I. Look, to begin with, at the sealed hook of 
Scripture, It should be a commonplace to us that 
we cannot read the Old Testament except in Christ’s 
light. Only by an effort of the imagination can we 
realise how closely sealed and how dark with mystery 
the Old Testament would have been if Chri.st had 
not di^ and risen again. 

The truth is as clearly illustrated by the New 
Testament scriptures. There are some to-day to 
whom the New Testament is still a sealed book. 
One has only to take up such a book as Martineau’s 
Seat of Authority in Keligion to find that so clear, 
so penetrating, so spiritual a mind cannot read the 
plainest pages of the book. The depth of its moral 
wisdom, the divineness of its message, and the power 
of its appeal to the conscience bear in upon his mind 
and move him to impassioned praise. But the mean- 
ing and purpose of the book are hidden from him. 
The simplest peasant could be his teacher, and would 
stand amazed that learning and genius should so miss 
what lies so plainly revealed. Had Martineau 
looked up at the Cross and seen the Lamb who was 
slain to redeem, all would have been clear. Read 
the Gospels and the Epistles in the light of that 
death for sin, and eveir word and deed is translated. 
The cradle of Bethlehem, the carpenter’s shop at 
Nazareth, the Jordan water at baptism, the wilder- 
ness of temptation, the garden of Gethsemane, and 
all the riches of grace in sermon and parable and 
miracle, stand out as the life-story that leads to the 


Cross. It is the Lamb that was slain that unfolds, 
interprets, and expounds the New Testament 

II. Look, in the second place, at the sealed book 
of nature. In the light oi Christ’s Cross we see that 
life in nature is sacrificial and redeeming. In the 
light of ('hrist’s Cross we see that the pain and agony 
and death, which so abound, are only the inevitable 
condition that life may continue, the species be per- 
petuated, and the high and beneficent ends of nature 
gained. Modern science is reading the purpose and 
the meaning of nature in the light of the truth 
taught by the death of Christ. 

in. Look, in the third place, at the sealed hook of 
history. 

In every century since our historians stand before 
the sealed book. In every generation the hearts of 
Christian people fail them for fear. This twentieth 
century has only begun. We are scarcely across its 
threshold, and yet east and west, the red horse of 
war, the black horse of famine, and the pale horse of 
death have gone forth. The cries of terror and of 
pain are ascending to God. A great part of the 
struggle between the nations, and the consequent 
waste of precious life and pain of tender heaii», is 
actually due to the advance of the Cross. It is the 
civilisation of Christendom coming into conflict with 
the ideals of heathendom. It is the leaven of the 
thoughts of the gospel fermenting in Eastern minds. 
Within the Church itself there is also bewilderment 
and pain. There are questions which find no answer, 
problems which reach no solution, doctrines that 
seem to be shaken. Who shall unfold this page of 
mystery ? Who shall break the seal of this secret ? 
The Lamb that was slain. 

IV. Look, in the fourth place, at the sealed hook 
of our own lives. 

Stand below the Cross, and look up at the Lamb 
that was slain, and mark the course and issue of His 
passion and His death, and you will realize why the 
pages of your book are dark with sorrow and wet 
with tears. Out of life’s battle comes conquest over 
self. Out of life’s dark hours come light ana stren gth 
and peace. Out of life’s meek acceptance of death, 
there comes life for ourselves and others. — W. M. 
Clow, The Cross and Christian Experience, p. 139. 

Rbfbrbncbs. — V. 9. — W, H. Simoox, The Cessation of Pro- 
phecy, p. 168. Expositor (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 374 ; iidd, 
(6th Series), vol. ix. p. 44. 

* Thou hast redeemed us to God bv thy blood out of every 
kindred, and tong:ue, and people, and nation ; and hast 
made us unto our God king^s and priests.’ — K kv. v. g, lo. 

It is a delight to a soldier or. traveller to look back 
on his escapes when they are over ; and for a saint in 
heaven to look back on his sins and sorrows upon 
earth, bis feai-s and tears, his enemies and dan^re, 
his wants and calamities, must make his ioy more 
joyful. Therefore the blessed, in praising the Ltimb, 
mention His redeeming them out of every nation and 
kindred and tongue ; and so, out of their misery and 
wants and sins, and making them kings and priests 
unto God. But if they had nothing but content and 
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rest on eai'th, what room would there have been for 
these rejoicings hereafter? — Richard Baxtkb. 

Refer KNOE8. — V. 9, 10. — Spurg^eon, Sermons^ vol. xxi. No. 
1225. BiH^iop Gore, Christian World Pulpity vol. lx. p. 49. 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. iv. p. 426. V. ^13. — T. Jones, 
Christian World Pul^y vol. li. p. 394. V. 10. — C. Perreu, 
Revival Sermons in Outline^ p. 194. Spurgeon, SemumSy vol. i. 
No. 10. V. 11. — Expositor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 256. 

* Worthy is the Lamb that hath been slain to receive the power.’ 

— RkV. V. 12. 

In one of his letters, Dr. John Ker describes the 
effect produced on him by reading Carlyles Rem- 
iniscences, ‘ We may be thankful,* he writes, 
*that we have a l)etter standard in the Infinite 
Streng^th that stooped to weakness, to pity and to 
raise it. I should be far from saying that Carlyle 
had not the Christian in him, but he wanted one part 
of it, and it is proof of an entirely original and 
Divine being, that the Reminiscences of the fishcnnen 
of Galilee give us One who had the most perfect 
purity, with the most tender pity — an unbending 
strength that never despised weakness. 

‘One of the false things of the day is to exalt 
power (including intellect in a form of power) at the 
expense of the moral and spiritual. It belongs to 
materialism, and in a degree to pantheism, and it is 
the direct opposite of Christianity, which makes 
Christ lay power aside, in order to make the centre 
of the universe self-sacrifice and love ; and that their 
power should gravitate to this centre, because it is 
the only safe one. Worthy is the Lamb that was 
slain to receive fiower." When we begin to see this, 
we feel in our deepest nature that it is Divine — that 
this must be true if the univerae has any meaning, 
and the soul a worthy end. It gets obscured some- 
times, but it will come out again. 

Refebenoe. — VI. Expositor (4th Series), vol. x. p. 

292. 

*He went forth conquering and to conquer.*— R bv. vl 2. 
The motto of the Moravian Church is ‘ Vicit Agnus 
noster, eum seejuamur *. (‘ Our Lamb has conquered, 

let us follow Him.*) 

* And behold a pale horse : and his name that sat on him was 

Death.* — Rtv. vi. 8. 

Death appears mounted on a hoi-se, not on a throne ; 
he arrives, he passes by. — C. G. Rossetit. 

Dk. John Brown, in the second series of Uorce 
SubsecivcBy deseiibes a sermon by Dr. Chalmers on 
the reign of death, and on deatli as a tremendous 
necessity. Towaitls the end, * in a few plain sentences, 
he stated the trutli as to sin entering, and death by 
sin, and death passing upon all. Then he took fire 
once more, and enforced, with redoubled energy and 
richness, the freeness, the simplicity, the security, 
the sufficiency of the ^reat* method of justification. 
How astonisned and impressed we all were! He 
was at the full thunder of his power j the whole man 
was in an agony of earnestness. . . . And when he 
tat down, after warning each one of us to remember 
who it was, and what it was, that followed death on 


his pale horse, and how alone we could escape — wa 
all sunk back into our seats.* 

* To kill with famine.'— R bv. vi. 8. 

Compare Shelley’s vivid description in the tenth 
canto of The Revolt of Islamy xvin. f. 

References. — VI, 8. — E. A. Askew, The Service of Perfed 
Freedom, p. 109. Expositor (5th Series), vol. x. p. 121. 

‘ How long? Rbv. VI. 9 f. 

After quoting Lacretelle's description of a bloody 
riot in May, 1750 — ‘Some of the rioters were hanged 
on the following days* — Carlyle proceeds: ‘O ye 
poor naked wretches I and this then is your inarticu- 
late cry to heaven, as of a dumb toitur^ animal, cry- 
ing from uttermost depths of pain and debasement ? 
Do these azure skies, like a deaa crystalline vault, only 
reverberate the echo of it on you ? Respond to it 
only by “ hanging on the following days ** ? — not so : 
not for ever! Ye are heaid in Heaven. Also the 
answer will come — in a horror of great darkness, and 
^hakings of the world, and a cup of trembling which 
all the nations shall drink /^French Revolution, 

bk. I. IL 

That general opinion, that the world grows near its 
end, hath possessed all ages past as nearly as ours. 

I am afraid that the souls that now depart cannot 
escape that lingering expostulation of the saints 
under the altar, Quousque Domini (How long, O 
Lord)? and gioan in the expectation of the great 
jubilee. — Sir Thomas Browne, Religio Medici, 

References. — VI. 9 . — Expontor (4tli Series), vol. iiL p. 
251. VI. 9-11. — C, Gotch, Senrums, p. 265. 

Rev, VI. 10, II. 

Hebe it is plain that the departed have the power 
of prayer. The souls under the altar ‘ cried with a 
loud voice, saying, How long, O Lord ? * It appears, 
further, that they retain a consciousness of their 
former life on earth, for they say, ‘ How long, O 
Lord, holy and true, dost Thou not judge and avenge 
our blood on them that dwell on the earth?’ It 
appears, too, from this passage that the souls of the 
departed are capable of receiving knowledge, for ‘ it 
was said unto them that they should rest yet for a 
little season *. It appears, too, from this passage that 
they are, while in Paradise, capable of receiving 
additional comfort and glory, for it says, ‘ white robes 
were given to every one of them *. 

I. The thought of the life of the souls in Paradise* 
may help to reconcile us to bear the loss which their 
departure must in many ways bring upon us. For 
when we think even of the little that we know of 
their ^rfect and increasi^ happiness we would not 
wish tnem back again. Their life above is, as the 
Apostle tells us, ‘ ftu:, for better * than our life here 
below. It is true ‘ we know in part ’ only, as the 
Apostle says, what the joys of tW bless^ life in 
Paradise must be ; but we know enough tp make us 
thankful for those ‘ who depart hence in the Lord *. 
At present when we r^ the book of nature, or even 
the book of Revelation, we are but as persons reading 
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in a book with crumpled, or missing, leaves ; there is 
much which we desire to fill in, ‘ we only know in 
part ' ; but hereafter, there above, we shall * know 
even as we have been known ' ; there we shall see, as 
it were, all the disordered leaves of our pi*esent know- 
ledge arranged in jierfect order, in the one volume of 
God's most perfect will, bound with the bond of His 
eternal love : — 

Nel suo profondo vidi che s’interna, 

L(^ato con amore in un volume, 

Cid che per l*uni verso si squaderna. 

— Dante, ParadisOf c. zxxiii. 86. 

II. At present, it is true, we only see ‘ in part,' but 
if we look with the eye of faith on the wonders with 
which God has surrounded us in this world, and re- 
member that they are His handiwork, then we shall 
be able to read the book of nature in the spirit of 
Christ’s parables, and learn something of the ways of 
God. Every spring-time shows us a resurrection 
after the apparent death of winter — the trees and 
flowers were ‘ not dead, but sleeping It is a con- 
stant miracle of wonder and delight to me to watch 
through the early days of spring the still, dark, and 
dead-like stems of the trees in our orchards. It seems 
so unlikely that the dark, dull stem should ever be 
the channel for a life of beauty and of self-productiou. 
Inch after ineb, as the eye rises from the ground, 
there seems no hope of any future glory, and yt t, 
when the appointed time has come, we see the niii’acle 
of its organic life performed, and blossom after hlo.ssom 
is unfolded, and then the full fruit is formed. To all 
the life-power is conveyed, undisturbed by the separ- 
ate perfection of each. Each bud, and blossom, and 
fruit receives its due allotment through the living 
organism ; there is no forgetfulness and no confusion. 
Millions, and millions of millions, at last receive the 
beauty and the fruitfulness of which in the days of 
its early growth there was no sign or hope. So, if 
we could sec above the myriad stars, we might behold 
the souls in Paradise clothed with a beauty and a 
glory of which the life on earth could give us no true 
conception, but which is theirs. Quite naturally, ac- 
cording to the supernatural laws oy which God will 
perfect the beauty and the fruitfulness of the branches 
of the True Vine. — Bishop Edward King, The Love 
and WisdoTTt of Ood, pp. B32-3S4. ^ 

Rbpbrbnoi&s. — VI. 16. — Bishop Lightfoot, Cambridge Ser- 
mam, p. 193. T. F. Crosse, Sermons (2iid Series), p. 238. 
J. Keble, Sermons for Advent to ChristTnas Eve^ p. 176. H. 
Bushnell, Christ and His Salvatwn, p. 314. EosposHor (6th 
Series), vol. v. p. 339 ; iUd, (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 404. 
VIL 4. — H. H. Henson, Oodly Union and Concord, p, 144. 

THE SAINTS OP GOD 

(For All Saints^ Do>y) 

* After this I beheld, and, lo. a gfreat multitude, which no man 
could number, of all nations, and kindreds, and people, and 
tongues, stood before the throne, and before the Lamb, 
dothed with white robes, and palms in their hands;’— Rbv. 

VII. 9. 

These are the saints of God. They have been men 
and women like ourselves. They were diverse in char- 


acter, they had come from all nations, they were 
equally diverse in experience, they had had helps, 
but they had had tnals and diflficulties. Maiw of 
them had their faults, but they are the saints of God. 
They are one in this, that their testimony is to the 
triumph of the Lamb. 

I. All Saints’ Festival. — All of us have an interest 
in All Saints’ festival, for most of us have known 
some saints, and all of us hope to be saints. Though, 
of coui-se, the festivals more directly and closely con- 
nected with the great events in the life of our Blessed 
Lord — Christmas, Easter, Ascension — must always 
hold the first place in our minds, and though they 
claim over all mankind the sovereignty and power of 
Jesus Christ, hecau.se lie claimed mankind through 
them, yet do we not know that all that is good and 
true in us comes from Him, and we are honouring 
Him in the celebration of the festival of All Saints ? 
If we see light as we look up and think of all that it 
means, we do not forget that He is the light that 
Hghteth every mail that cometh into the world, He 
is the true King of Saints, He, glory lie to His name, 
is the Elder Brother of every good man and woman, 
every good boy and girl. It is good for us sometimes 
— is it not ? — to turn away from the thoughts of the 
sins of men, and to behold them in the white robes. 
It helps us, does it not, and it inspires hope among 
us, for all of us may have an inheritance among them. 
I know that to some it is almost a hindrance to think 
about the medijeval saints because they cannot well 
enter into the meaning of their surroundings and the 
general chaiacter of their lives, and one could well 
wish that the roll of saints on our Church calendar 
were extended to much later times, that we might 
include in it those who seem in our own day to have 
stood up so strongly for Christ and have lived as the 
saints of old. We certainly cannot forget Living- 
stone and General Gordon, we cannot forget Lord 
Shaftesbury or Lord Lawrence, we cannot foJget 
Bishop Patteson and his noble martyrdom, or Bishop 
Hannington in his manly march to death, or the 
tender ministrations of the devoted Sister Dora or 
the self-abnegation of Father Damien. All these fill 
our minds with ennobling ideals. They have stood 
so near to our own time that we seem to be in touch 
with them, and if we think of them we are reminded 
of the saints of God. There are two marks especially 
which are characteristic of the saints of God. 

II. The Purity of the Saints. — The first is their 
purity. Their victory may be over the passions of 
their own nature, it may involve struggle itself, but 
it is clear enough that purity is the mark of God’s 
saints. Yet we do wi'ong if we fail to recognise that 
in the Holy Scriptures that great word means some- 
thing more than we generally associate with it It 
does mean singleness of aim, it does mean sincerity 
of purpose: ‘If therefore thine eye be single, thy 
whole body shall be full of light ’. It was said of Sir 
Isaac Newton by one who knew him well, ‘ His wa» 
the whitest soul I have ever known,’ and it was said 
of Dean Stanley by Dr. Vaughan in the sermon that 
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he preached after his funeral, who have known 
him longest have never known him other than pure \ 
But, I say, that word goes further than we commonly 
mean, and it is plain enough that such men as these 
wem free from all double-mindedness. They were 
single-hearted, and such are the pure in heart who 
see God. Yes, purity is one of the marks of the 
saints of God. We may be conscious of our need of 
it, but it is stated of those who are standing round 
the throne of God, that they have washed their robes 
in the Blood of the Lamb. I take that to mean that 
in the self-sacrifice of the Blessed Lord they have so 
learned to love Him, to become one with Him, and 
to be imbued with His spirit that their own selfish 
and sinful aims have lost all power over them, they 
have been cleansed^ from them, they have been washed 
from them, and realising the love of Christ Who 
loved them and gave Himself for them, they have 
found their home, their forgiveness, and their peace 
with God. And to this may we not each of us attain ? 
We need not despair. The roll of God’s saints in- 
cludes many that have washed their robes and made 
them white after they had been stained with sin. 
Our hope, our redemption, our sanctification are ^ust 
the same as wei*e the hope of all those saints of God. 
Christ, Who indeed said, ‘No man cometh to the 
Father except by Me,* said also, ‘ Whosoever cometh 
unto Me I will ii: no wise cast out *. It is in Him 
that the saints have found their power of purity. 

III. The Purposefulness of the Saints. — The 
second mark of these saints of God is their puipose- 
fulness. No man can ever drift into sanctity. No 
man can go to sleep a sinner and wake up a saint. 
He may forget what is past, but he needs cleansing 
from it. No man can serve God without an effort. 
No man can do his duty without really meaning to. 
In all respects the best work in the world is done by 
men of purpose. Of course it involves self-discipline, 
it involi^ the restraint of foolish imaginations, it 
often means the curbing of many natural impulses ; 
but is it not the case that too often we fritter away 
our best ideals and we never seem in any way to 
realise them ? Our very energies fail us because we 
have not sufficiently concentrated our minds on any 
true end. But God's saints have felt the constraining 
love of Christ This has made each one of them 
pull himself together and set his face steadfastly 
towards the goal. 

THE SAINTS IN PAST TIME A COMFORT IN 
PRESENT WEAKNESS 

* Altar this 1 beheld, and, lo, a ^eat multitude, which no man 
coold number, —R ev. vii, 9. 

It is a frequent trouble or trial with almost every 
thoughtful Christian to feel disappointed with the 
measure of success that the Gospel has had in the 
world. And the simplest, and, in a measure, the 
truest answer to this feeling of disappointment is, 
that we are to estimate its success, not by the extent, 
but by the degree and intensity of its influence. 

L In the first place, ought not the Christian to be 


disappointed ? Shall he complain, if the world has 
not realised the desires of his chaidty. Row can 
he, when he knows that they have even more cruelly 
disimpointed the love of his Lord Himself? 

II. But though the Christian s rightful lot and 
proper feeling is one of disappointment, he is not 
without comfort under it. And next to that great 
comfort, of knowing that the son’ows of Christian 
love are a share of the sorrows of Christ, the greatest 
comfort is faith in the Communion of Saints. ITiough 
the elect in any one age and country and society are 
few, the elect of all time are a great multitude ; the 
eledt in all past time are many enough to encourage 
us ; the elect in the time to come will be many 
enough to be worth our while to work for. Eac^ 
single soul that is saved, at death or at the final 
coming of the Lord, belongs thenceforth not to the 
crooked and perverse generation in which its lot was 
cast, but to tne genei al assembly and Church of the 
first-bom ; it is not a single isolated member of a 
feeble minority, but a soldier in a mighty army, 
a citizen of a kingdom able to conquer the world. 
This is one difference between a servant of God and 
another man, that one belongs to a society and the 
other does not. Think what a tnily innumerable 
company it is I Cleai’Iy then we have no need to 
faint, when we are compassed with so great a cloud 
of witnesses. — W. H. Simcox, The Ceaaation of Pro- 
phecy, p. 215. 

References. — VII. 9. — H. J. Wilmot- Buxton, Holy^Tide 
Teciching^ p, 196. T. F. Crosse, Sermomi p. 220. ExposUor 
(4th Scries), vol. i. p. 48. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture — Revelation, p. 331. VII. 9, 10. — CJmstian World 
Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 174 . D. W. Simon, Twice Bom arid 
other Sermons, p. 194. H. P. Liddon, University Sermons 
(2nd Series), p. 66. E, T. J. Marriner, Sermons Preached ai 
Lyme Regis, p. 85. F. O. Maurice, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 306. 
T. Arnold, Interpretation of Scripture, p. 302. H. M. Butler, 
Harrow School Sermons, p. 188. R. C. Trench, Sermons New 
and Old, p. 232. F. J. A, llort, Village Sermons (2nd Series), 
p. 224. VII. 13. — S. Barintf-Gould, Village Preaohing ^ 
Saints* Days, p. 209. J. S. Bartlett, Sermons, p. 272. J. M. 
Neale, Sermons I^eacfied in Sackville College Chapel, vol. . iv. 

p. 1. 

HEAVEN THROUGH TRIBULATION 

* And one of the elders answered, saying unto me. What are 
these which are arrayed in white robes ? Whence cama 
they ? And I said unto him, Sir, thou knowest. And he 
said to me. These are they which came out of great tribu- 
lation, and have washed their robes, and made them white 
in the blood of the lamb.’— Kbv. vii. 13, 14. 

Reading men and women know that this word ‘ tribu- 
lation * has a wonderful history. There is always a 
vision at the root of e^y word ; and until you see^ 
the hidden picture you do not know the ineanin^^ of 
the word. Tribulation. We see a threshing maemne, 
an instrument for cleansing corn and wheat, for 
separating straw and dust from wheat, called Tri- 
bwlum, Grod borrowed the word from the husband- 
men of the East, and put it into this Book. 

I. Tribulation is God's way of separating earthli- 
ness from the heaven of His people. Tribulation 
means trouble, but it means trouble sanctified, trouble 
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that has done us good^ that sends us to our knees, to 
our Bibles. It takes gi-eat tribulation to sanctify a 
•inner ; but God will not let one item of tribulation 
come upon him that is not needed. He has His eye 
day and night upon His saints. 

11. These are they which came out of great tribula- 
tion, but that is not all — tribulation alone will not 
do it. They washed their robes. The blood of 
Christ alone can atone. Sin is such a tremendous 
evil that it will take nothing less than a tremendous 
lotion to wash it away — nothing less than the blood of 
God Himself, They serve Him da^ and night in His 
Temple. The whole of heaven is one temple, for 
God is the Temple of it, and the Lamb is the Light 
thereof. Oh, if it is so good to be here; what must 
it be to be there ? — A. Whyte, The Sund iy School 
Chronicle y vol. xxxiv. p. 315. 

Rbfbrhncb. — VII. 13, 14. — Spurgeon, SermonSy vol. xviii. 
No. 1040. 

SAVED TO SERVE 

And one of the elders answered, saying: unto me, What are 
these which are arrayed in white robes ? and whence came 
they ? And I said unto him, Sir, tliou knowest. And he 
said to me, These are they which came out of great tribu- 
lation, and have washed their robes, and made them white 
in the blood of the Lamb. Therefore are they before the 
throne of God, and serve Him day and night in His 
Temple.*— Rev. vn. 13-15. 

1. The gorgeous visions and somewhat clouded vistas 
of the Apocalypse are sometimes difficult of interpre- 
tation. The passage before us, however, is on the 
whole simple and clear ; men with a spiritual under- 
•tanding have little or no difficulty witjb it It is the 
vision of the redeemed victorious Church, numbered 
in it the men and women whom we knew, who dealt 
with us here and strengthened and comforted our lives, 
but who have now gone from our mortal sight. 
What blessed work they do who can say ? Milton 
in one of his majestic moments, which was also one of 
his humblest moods, speaking of the heavenly host 
•aid : ‘ Thousands at His bidding speed and post o*er 
land and ocean without rest, lliey also serve who 
only stand and wait.* Whatever their work, it is 
work without weariness, it is service without labour, 
it is toil without tears, it is the glad service 6f those 
who are at Home, and see and know as they are 
known. 

II. Now surely here is a great truth which the 
Church on earth needs to learn. This vision of the 
Church redeemed proclaims the great truth that God 
•aves men to serve. Those garments of the saints 
mean honour, victory ; yes, but also service. In the 
Kingdom of God all are enrolled and equipped for 
active service, and no man can lazily loiter in pride or 
•elfishness or ease, and be counted worthy. 

III. Crowned to serve? Yes. But that is a 
thought that the world has great difficulty in under- 
standing. Is it easy for the Church ? It is the kind 
of truth that ennobles life, and opens up visions, 
and shows us how worth living life is, and lhat 
following Christ — even as He was as a servant and 
minister, giving His life a ransom for many— is the 


one thing that makes life hei’oic and worthy of a 
man’s toil and struggle. And the Church must learn 
it 

IV. How do we think of it personally in relation 
to Christs Church on earth ? It is a great honour 
for us to have been called of God to see the face of 
Christ; it is also a great responsibility. Our 
cleansing in Christ clothes us witn the uniform of 
active service. There are a great many people who 
have not got any joy in their religion, because they 
have missed this truth. There is much faith that is 
very feeble, and it brings little or no joy to the 
heart, or to the home, or to the Church, because it 
is not sweetened and strengthened by work. — D. L. 
Ritchie, Peace the Umpire and other SermonSy p. 
157. 

PROM STRESS TO TRIUMPH 
Rev. vu. 13-17. 

I. Two features in the past history of the victorious 
hosts are briefly indicated. (1) The elder who draws 
near to interpret the vision speaks of the discipline 
through which the multitude has passed — a lesson 
not without its significance to this saint in exile. 
‘These are they which came out of the great tribula- 
tion.* The weird imagery of this book seems to 
suggest that the stages of the tribulation are so 
ordered that it achieves the ends of a great spiritual 
discipline. The convulsions whicti rend the earth are 
one and all determined by movements before the 
throne of God in heaven. The saints are sealed ere 
the restless forces of destruction rush forth upon their 
errands, and the trials which are to prove high 
qualities take place under the eye of a watching God 
and amidst the ministries of His messengers. (2) 
The interpreting elder sketches the post history ot 
the redeemed multitude in its ethical inwardness. 
The life once lived upon earth was a life of purifying 
faith in the Divine sacrifice. ‘They washed their 
robes and made them white in the blood of the I^rab.’ 
Admitted to the holiest sanctuary of all worlds, the^ 
minister before God as priests and kings. But it is 
through the blood of propitiation that they have won 
access to this high standing-ground. 

II. This vision brings into view the higher destinv 
upon which God’s redeemed servants have entered. 
Four elements combine in the gladness of this beatific 
life. (1) The life of the glorified first piesents itself 
to the mind of John as a grand victory in which un- 
counted hosts participate. The sense of a well-won 
victory, the victory of the highest of all causes, 
pulsates in the life of the glonfied. ‘Salvation to 
our God which sitteth on the throne, and to the 
Lamb.’ (2) The elder goes on to describe the re- 
deemed as raised to a priesthood of worship and 
service. This is the central absorbing employment 
of the new state uTOn which they nave entered. 
‘Therefore are they before the throne of Gk)d, and 
they serve Him day and night in His temple.* (3) 
These triumphant saints are still in fellowship with 
the Good Shepherd who laid down His life for the 
sheep. This bought is brought out in the Revised 
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Version : ‘ The Lamb in the midst of the throne 
shall be their shepherd Between Himself and those 
who have been made white by His sacrificial blood 
there is a bond no change can weaken or destroy. 
(4) The last touch in this, picture sets forth the 
Eternal God as the Comforter of His saved people. 
‘And God shall wipe away every tear from their 
eyes.*\ Not only is He the object of worship upon 
the throne, He comes nearer still to the redeemed 
multitude, healing all the smarts of earth, and dis- 
persing the last memory of pain. When God puts 
His hand upon the fountain of mortal tears, the 
fountain is sealed up for ever. 

* They washed their robes, and made them white in the blood 

of the Lamb.’— Rev. vii. 14 . 

Did you ever observe the force of double symbols? 
Sometimes they increase the light they cast, like twin 
8tai*s. There is that fine one in the Apocalypse, ‘ Who 
have washed their robes, and made them white in the 
blood of the Lamb *. Isn’t that wonderfully expres- 
sive ? Ah yes, and they’ll be prouder of their redness 
than of their whiteness. — Da, John Duncan, in GoU 
loquia Peripatetica. 

* Think, Madam,’ wrote Samuel Rutherford to Lady 
Kenmure, after a great sorrow in her family, ‘it is 
a part of your glory to be enrolled among those whom 
one of the elders pointed out to John, “ These are 
they which came out of great tribulation, and have 
washed their robes, and made them white in the blood 
of the I^mb.” Behold your Forerunner going out 
of the world all in a lake of blood, and it is not ill to 
die as He did.’ 

Reperencks. — VII. 14. — Spurgeon, SermonB^ voL xxii. No. 
1316. J. Laidlaw, Studies in the Parables, p. 209. A. Smellie, 
The Scottish Review, vol. vi. p. 443. Expositor (4th Series), 
vol. V. p. 125 ; ibid. vol. vi. p. 251 ; ibid, (6th Series), vol. vi. 

p. 218. 

* Nor any heat’ — Rev. vii. 14 . 16 . 

The summer of 1826 was, I believe, the hottest and 
driest in the nineteenth century. Almost no rain 
fell from May till August. I recollect the long con- | 
tinued sultry haze over the mountains of Lome, Loch 
Etive daily a sea of glass, the smoke of kelp-burning | 
ascending from its rocky shores, and the sunsets 
reflecting the hills of Mull and Morven in purple and 
crimson and gold. I can picture a sultry Sunday in 
that year in the quaint, rudely furnished, crowded 
parish church, then beside the manse, and the wel- 
come given to the sublime imagery of the Apocalypse 
in the words which formed the text: '‘These are 
they which came out of great tribulation, and have 
washed their robes, and made them white in the 
blood of the Lamb. They shall hunger no more, 
neither thirst any more ; neither shall the aun light 
on them, nor any heat.’ — Prof. Campbell Eraser, 
Biographia Philosophica, p. 17. 

Compare the use of these verses also in Mrs. 
Gaskelrs North and South, xt xin. and xva 

Rbpebbnce.— -VII. 15.— A. Smellie, The ScoUteh Review, 
vol. vi. p. 163. 


THE DIGNITY OP SERVICE 

I * Therefore are they before the throne of God, and serve Him 
day and nig^ht in His temple : and He that aitteth on the 
Uirone shall dwell among them. . . . For the lamb which 
is in the midst of the throne shall fe<kl tbem^and shall lead 
them unto living fountains of waters : and God shall wipe 
away ail tears trom their eyes.* — Rev, vii. 15 , 17 . 

This is one of the glimpses of the better life which 
John gives us in this book of celestial visions. 
Heaven is a place of sweet activities. The redeemed ' 
are serving God day and night before His throne. 
The Lamb in the midst of the throne is still occupied 
as when on eai*th He said : ‘ I am among you as He 
that saveth’. All these, from the highest to the 
lowest, are busy in the ministry of love. And we 
take it that that is the pattern in the mount after 
which God would have us fashion all things in the 
earthly life, and so in the text we get a sermon not 
so much about heaven as about the work and interests 
of the present day. We learn ; — 

I. Tnat the highest life is a life of perpetual 
service. In God’s view rank is determined by the 
measure of service. It is strange how the world has 
set aside and reversed this principle in its concep- 
tions of rank and dignity. We speak of service with 
a sort of disdain, and of servants as ignoble and in- 
ferior persons. We ai*e nearest heaven in proportion 
as we serve. 

II. The highest life is a life of sirvice in the 
temple, or rather of temple service. The highest life 
on earth is a life made up entirely of temple service 
— a life in which we do all things from the least to 
the gi*eatest in the same spirit in which we sing 
hymns and offer prayers, honestly, reverently, and 
purely, as in the sight of God ana our Master Jesus 
Christ. What we need more and more to feel is 
that we are always in the temple; that though we 
do not see God’s face, we are for ever in His sight ; 
that we serve before His throne, and that He takes 
careful and loving knowledge of everything. It is 
possible even on earth to be like thosfe who serve 
Him day and night in His temple. 

III. The highest life is a life of work inspired by 

love, by love and not by necessity. In all that we 
do there may be the willing, thankful, rejoicing spirit, 
a feeling of infinite indebtedness to God for His great 
gifts and His great love, which rives, as it were, wings 
to the feet that are engaged in common labour. 
According to the measure of your love will you be 
near to those who serve as they behold His face. — 
J. G. Greknhouoh, The Cross in Modem Life, a 
209. ^ 

• They shall hunger no more.’ — Rev. vii. 16. 

‘ No one who has never wanted food knows what life 
is,* said Wilderspin. . . , ‘No one knows the real 
rimal meaning of that pathetic word Man — no one 
nows the true meaning of Man’s position here 
among the other living creatures of this world, if he 
has never wanted foo<L Hunger gives a new seeing 
to the eyes.’ — Theodore Watts-Ddnton, Aylvdn, 

Refbrbnoiis. — VIL 16, 17. — Spurgeon, Sermons, voL 
No. 1800, and vol. zxzvi. No. 21^. 
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PARADISE 

*The Lamb which is in the midst of the Throne shall feed 
(or **be their Shepherd and shall g^uide them unto 
living waters ; cmd God shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes.’— R ev. vii. 17. 

When evening came, the Oriental shepherd gathered 
his flock around him, and, in imagery borrowed from 
the flocks feeding on Olivet, we are told that he puts 
himself at the head of his sheep and slowly mounts 
the hill, tenderly carrying the weakest in his arms, 
and leading them gently on until they reach the 
permanent Fold which stood on the high ground of 
the Mount of Olives. 

It is a true picture of the way in which Jesus deals 
with us when the evening of life comes to us. Then 
the Good Shepherd comes and calls us home. Do 
we ask in trembling anxiety when will death nme to 
us ? Where will it be ? In what shape will it pre- 
sent itself? There is no answer to these questions. 
I remember once, at the unveiling of a memorial to 
some colliera who had perished in an explosion, a 
pitman spoke with much pathos of the way a collier 
would say good-bye to his wife and children each 
morning when he started for his daily toil, not 
knowing if he would ever return home alive again. 
Surely we might each say the same thing of our- 
selves. However short the absence from home may 
be, who can tell if he will be permitted to return 
again? ^uch thoughts should not be put away as 
alarming; it is our wisdom to realise the possible 
nearness of death much more then we usually do. 

But what is Death ? We fisk the question in 
trembling anxiety, and Jesus does tell us something 
in answer. Death is certainly not destruction, it is 
no cessation of being ; it is not even a suspension of 
being; it is a changed condition of life; ‘Absent 
from the body, present with the Lord ’ ; ‘ Whether 
we live or die, we are the Lord’s *. Death is a birth 
into new conditions of life. We are told of our 
Blessed Loixl, that *He was put to death in the 
flesh, but quickened in the Spirit*; that which 
seemed like falling into a deep unconscious sleep was, 
in Jesus, the passing into quickened energy of life, 
As with our Forerunner, so will it be with us — death 
is our birth into the life of Paradise. 

He is the Comforter, Nourisher, Guide and 
Teacher of the Saints at rest, for this is the best 
definition of life in Paradise — it is a life of rest 
This is its characteristic feature as it is brought be- 
fore us in the Bible. ‘The souls of the righteous 
are in the Hand of Grod, and there shall no evil touch 
them ; in the sight of the unwise they seem to die, 
but they are at peace.* And again, ‘I heard a 
voice from heaven saving unto me. Write, Blessed are 
the dead which die in the ^Lord . . . that they may 
rest from their labours *. 

Let us consider some of the elements of that rest 

I. The waiting souls in Paiadise enjoy the rest of 
those who have escaped for ever from weariness. Here 
on earth the sun smites upon us with its burning heat, 
and we become very weary. How tired one gets of 
Kfe sometimes I The strain of even an ordinary 


existence is so gi’eat, not onlv from its outward cir- 
cumstances, but from its continual inward conditions. 
But the souls in Paradise are at rest. No longer 
does the corruptible body weigh down the incor- 
ruptible soul ; no longer have they to bear the heavy 
burden of this mortal flesh ; no longer does ' the 
sun light upon them, nor any heat * ; they enjoy the 
deep, abiding, and refreshing rest of Paradise. 

II. They have the rest of freedom from life’s 
anxieties. There is no care there; ‘they shall 
hunger no more, neither thii-st any more ’ ; they are 
freed from anxiety as to their own perseverance, 
from the terrible anxiety of living under conditions 
of known spiritual peril Theirs is the rest of tempta- 
tion escaped ; the rest that comes after the battle 
has been fought out to its extremest limits ; it is the 
rest of attained secunty. 

III. They enjoy the rest of spiritual satisfaction. 
Here, it is our very beatitude to know unsatisfied 
desire : ‘ Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after 
righteousness ; * and well we know by experience the 
truth of this Ijeatitude, for our progress is marked by 
increasing desire, and every Eucharist adds to the 
intensity of the longing of the soul after God. 

IV. There is also the rest of Service. We carry 
with us into Pai'adise consciousness, memory, and the 
power of communion with the Lord. It must there- 
fore surely follow that if we are pi*esent with the 
Lord, shanng His Love, blending our will with His 
high purpose, the rest of Paradise must be the rest 
of activity; and one undoubted sphere of that 
activity is the Ministry of Intereession. The saints 
within the veil are ever bearing us upon their hearts, 
as they think of us as being on the perilous journey 
of earthly life ; and their supplications blend with the 
Mighty Sacrifice offered by the Great High Priest at the 
Golden Altar, as He intercedes for His Chin chon eartli. 

V. Yet, once again, and sweetest tliought of all, 
the waiting souls are living in the rest of Hope. 
There is a restlessness even in their rest, and through 
it they know the crowning joy of Paradise, as they 
cry from beneath the Altar, ‘ How long, O Lord, how 
long?’ In this life of hope they have foretastes of 
the greater joys that await them in heaven ; they 
look for the joy of Resim*ection w hen they shall live 
once more an embodied life, but in a resuirection 
body, conformed to the glory of the risen Lord ; 
they look for the ioy of ‘ His appearing,' for that 
fulness of bliss whicn they shall know when they shall 
wake up after His likeness and be satisfied with iti 
They have the anticipation of all that awaits them 
in the glorious llasuiTection life of the Saints, and 
ever, under the power of the grace of Jesus, does this 
joy fill hope grow clearer as the entranced spirits enter 
deeper into the secrets of their future life in heaven. 
— Geoegk Body, The Good Shepherd, p. 99. 

THE FEEDING OF THE LAMB 
* Tbf Lamb which is is the midst of the throne shall feed them 

—Rev. vii. 17. 

The first words which John ever heard of Jesus were 
words that described Him as a Lamb. When John 
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was a disciple of the Baptist’s, drinking in inspiration 
jironi that stern teacher, he had heard these words fall 
fi*oin the Baptist’s lips, * Behold the l-amb of God 
which taketh away the sin of the world *. What 
experiences John had had and what a vast deal be 
had suffered when he came to write this book of 
Revelation! Yet in Revelation some seven and 
twenty times John repeats the sweet expression Lamb 
of God — the first words he had ever heard of Christ. 
How blessed is a life when from its first stage to its 
last there runs through it one regulating thought ! 

I. Christ in heaven to-day is the very Christ who 
walked by the banks of Jordan. I think: we all need 
to be assured of that, for we are very prone to dis- 
believe it. We know that He is no longer rejected 
and despised, and we know that the body of His 
humiliabon has been glorified, until insensibly we 
transfer these changes from His outward nature to 
His heait, as though death and resurrection had 
altei*ed that. So do we conceive Christ as far away 
from us. separated from the beating of the human 
heart ; glorious, yet not so full of tender brotherhood 

in the days of Capernaum and Bethany. That 
error is combated by the .vision of the Lamb in 
heaven. Purity, gentleness, and sacrifice are there. 

II. Another thought which our text suggests is 
this, that we shall need Christ in heaven as much as 
we do here. The Lamb which is in the midst of the 
throne shall feed them — even in heaven there shall 
be no feeding without Christ. We all know in some 
mea8Ui*e how great and how constant is our need of 
Christ on earth. Are we not prone to imagine that 
in the world beyond the need of being nourished 
by Christ Jesus will be less ? However such an idea 
may arise within us, remember that it is not the con- 
ception of the Bible. All that we owe to Him on 
earth is but a tithe of what we shall owe to Him 
when we awake. It is suggested, too, by the words 
of the original that this feeding shall be a perpetual 
pi-ocess. The love of God will expand and deepen 
endlessly so that every fi’esh hour will have its sweet 
surprise. 

III. l^tly, and most significant of all, will you 
note the position in which the J^mb is standing. 
In tne very centre and seat of power He hfxs His 
place : He is the Lamb in the midst of the throne. 
iTiat means that the redeemed shall be fed not only 
gently, but by one who stands in the place of 
sovereign power. — G. H. Morrison, The Unlighted 
Lustre, p. 259. 

* God shall wipe away every tear.’— R bv, vil 17. 

‘How can we conceive,’ James Smetham once wi'ote, 

^ of a complete joy, if those we love are not there 
with us ? I dare hardly turn my eyes this way. It 
is like the beginning of our agony to think of eternal 
seoaration ; it seems as if it would fill ^eternity with 
teai^s. What is that view of Truth that will wipe 
all tears away ? What that consent to the Divine 
Rectitude which cannot permit a diminished even 
when the wicked are silent jn darkness? I need 
help for such thoughts as these — God bring all we 


love safe within that circle of glory. God grant we 
may have no loves on earth that will not be ever- 
lasting.' 

Her sympathy for man is not the ‘ child of golden > 
hope,’ but of deep and tender pity. The grave will 
right many wrongs, the future will bring in a peace- 
ful, better time — what more can science or its religion 

f >romise? Not that God will wipe away the tears 
rom every eye ; for its heaven is only the vision of 
the ideal, and never can be a fact. — D r. WilliIm 
Barry, on George Eliot. 

In a letter to his father, written out of a fit of youth- 
full melancholy, Bums alludes to this passage thu.s : 

‘ I am more pleased with the 15th, loth, and 17th 
verses of the seventh chapter of Revelation, than with 
any ten times as many verses in the whole Bible, and 
would not exchange the noble enthusiasm with which 
they inspire me for all that this world has to offer. 
As for this world, I despair of ever making a figure 
in it Indeed I atn altogether unconcerned at the 
thoughts of this life.' 

References. — VII. 17. — Spurgeon, SermonSy vol. xi. No. 
643. J. Morlbis Jones, Ghriatian JVorld Pulpit, vol. Ivi. p. 
356. J. Keble, Sermon$ for the Sundays After Trinity, p. 229. 
Ibid. Miscellaneous Sermons, p. 340. 

Rbv. viii. i . 

Mr. a. C. Benson writes : ‘ I think that there are 
few verses of the Bible that give one a more sudden 
and startling thrill than the verse at the beginning 
of the eighth chapter of the Revelation. “ And when 
he had opened the seventh seal there was silence in 
heaven about the space of half an hour.” The very 
simplicity of the words, the homely note of specified 
time, is in itself deeply impressive. But further, it 
gives the dim sense of some awful and unseen pre- 
paration going forward, a period allowed in which 
those that stood by, august and majestic as they 
were, should collect their courage, should make them- 
selves ready with bated breath for some dire pageant' 

References. — VIII. 1. — W, F. Shaw, Sermon Sketches for 
the Christian Year, p. 66. VIII. 11. — J. Keble, Sermons for 
the Saints* Da/ys, p. 362. 

* Woe, woe, woe, for them that dwell on the earth, by reason 
of the other voices of the trumpet of the three angels, who 
are yet to sound. —Rev. viii. 13. 

Compare Mrs. Oliphant’s analysis of Botticelli's 
special trait, in her Makers of Florence (p. 853). 

‘ It is,' she observes, ‘ to be seen in his pictures of all 
subjects, even in his “Venus" — a cloud somewhere 
shadowing the sun, a perception dim and terrible of 
griefs that must come, howsoever they may be dis- 
guised, or how distant soever they may be for the 
moment. This is the very soul and sentiment of his 
work, bis highest inspiration in art.' 

* And he opened the pit of the ahjea'^Rsv. ix. a. 

Milton alludes to this passage in the gi*eat apostrophe 
towards the close of his Reformation in England^ 
where he invites the Triune God on behalf of Enj^ 
land’s peace and purity. * Look upon this, lliy poor 
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and almost spent and expiring Church, leave her not 
thus a prey to these im^rtunate wolves, that wait 
and think long till they devour Thy tender flock; 
these wild boars that have broke into Thy vineyard, 
and left the print of their polluting hoofs upon the 
souls of Thy servants. O let them not bring about 
their damned designs, that stand now at the entrance 
of the bottomless pit, /expecting the watchword to 
open, and let out those dreadful locusts and scdrpions, 
to reinvolve us in that pitchy cloud of infernal dark- 
ness, where we shall never more see the sun of Thy 
truth again, never hope for the cheerful dawn, never 
more hear the bird of morning sing. Be moved with 
pity at the afflicted state of this our shaken mon- 
archy, that now lies labouring under her throes, and 
struggling against the grudges of more dreaded 
enemies.* 

If God permit the lid of evil to be lifted as a test or 
as a punishment, the key remains in His hand to 
secure that lid again when He will. But if I lift 
any lid of evil, I have no power to shut off the dire 
escape fixim myself or from others : death and de- 
filement I may let loose, but I cannot recapture. — 
C. G. Rosskitl 

* And there come oat of the smoke locusts upon the earth ; and 
unto them was given power, as the scorpions of the earth 
have power.’— Rbv. ix. 3 f. 

CoLKRiDGE, in his second Lay Sermon, sees political 
empirics, demagogues, and * noisy and calumnious 
zealots’ in the figures which *St. John beheld in the 
apocalyptic vision as a compound of locust and scor- 
pion. They are not,^ he continues, * of one place or 
of one season. They are the perennials of history ; 
and though they may disappear for a time, they 
exist always in the egg, and need only a distempered 
atmosphere and an accidental ferment to start up 
into life and activity.’ In a subsequent note he toys 
with the fancy that no other images ‘could form 
more appropriate and significant exponents of a sedi' 
tious and riotous multitude, with the mob-orators, 
their heads or leaders, than the thousands of pack- 
horses with heads resembling those of a roaring wild 
beast, with smoke, fire, and brimstone (that is, empty, 
unintelligible, incendiary, calumnious, and ofiensively 
foul language) issuing from their mouth’. 


Take a selfish poet, and let Byron be our typical m 
stanca Whatever is built on egotism, violence, 
covetousness, or any other form and quality of un- 
righteousness, inherits only an apparitional crown. 

II. There is no reality in the wealth that is ob- 
tained unrighteously or used selfishly. (1) I.ook 
at illegitimate wealth — ^wealth gotten by immoral 
means. (2) And there is much the same deception 
and disappointment in all unspiritual wealth. Bal- 
zac built himself a splendid mansion, but when it was 
finished he had no money left wherewith to furnish it 
and so he proceeded to furnish it in imagination : heio, 
according to a ticket, hung a great picture, there 
stood a rich cabinet, yonder a supero table — the 
place fluttered, with labels, but the realities were 
missing. It is much the same with the selfish, un- 
spiritual rich. They have certificates, title deeds, 
receipts, parchments, bank books declaring the sound- 
ness of their investments, the reality of their estate, 
but their wealth is no fact in their deepest life, there 
is no corresponding sentiment in their brain and 
heart. Have no unrighteous wealth; it will only 
deceive and curse you. 

III. There is no reality in the pleasure that sin 
romlses. Seek genuine, solid satisfactions. During 
is last days Verlaine, the brilliant French poet, was 

occupied in covering the squalid furniture of his 
squalid rooms with gold paint. The reason of the 
poor fellow was gone, and it pleased his wild eye ano 
disordered fancy to reckon the worthless furniture ot 
his miserable lodging as the golden furniture on 
palaces. So the distempered soul drugged with the 
opium of vanity and passion looks upon oase, vulgar, 
ugly, and ruinous things and habits as altogether 
beautiful and precious. But Verlaine’s yellow furni- 
ture did not sell for gold, and the day inevitabb' 
comes when those who have lived a worlaly and god- 
less life awake to the vanity of the things and pur- 
suits for which they gave and suffered so much. It 
is in the truth and grace and power of God in Christ 
that we realise all the rich and enduring satisfactions 
of the heart. There is no ‘ as it were ’ in Him. No 
mimic crown, no ghostly garland, no mocking prize 
— W. L Watkinson, The Blind Spot, p. 267. 

THE CRAFT AND CRUELTY OF SIN 


THE FICTIONS OF SIN 

* On their heads were as it were crowns like gold.*— 

Rev, IX. 7. 

These mystical locusts have been very differently con- 
strued by various scholars, but it will be better and 
safer for us to agree that they personify the lusts and 
passions which destroy the soul, and which therefore 
destroy all things. The text suggests that sin effects 
great things, that it promises great things, and yet 
fails to give what it promises. The crown it boasts 
is not real, solid, golden, but a mere figure of speech 
— ‘as it were’. There is a terrible irony in sin 
I. There is no reality in the greatness that men 
seek in the spirit of selfishness and lust. Take a 
selfish conqueror, of whom Napoleon is the type. 


* And ciiey had hair as the hair of women, and their teeth were 
as the teeth of lions. —Rev. ix. 8. 

Conspicuous in the Apocalypse are many strang/ 
creatures — locusts like horses, great dragons having 
seven heads and ten honis, a beast rising out of tbs 
sea having seven heads and ten horns, * and the beast 
was like unto a leopard, and his feet were as the feet 
of a bear, and his mouth as the mouth of a lion 
The grotesque imagery of the Apocalypse has a moral 
significance which, above all things, must be fully 
understood and applied. These mixed, bizarre, in- 
conceivable creatures — exaggerated scorpions, rea 
dragons, huge locusts, and serpents represent the 
various forms and powei-s 0 / evil, and they must be 
so interpreted. Let us therefore expound the texi 
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a vast assembly ' which no man could number At 
the advent of Jesus there appeared * a multitude of 
the heavenly host/ and one dark eventide, near 
Gethsemane, He declared to I’eter that if He prayed 
to His Father He would give Him * more than twelve 
legions of angels 

II. But all the angels are not of the same rank. 
Michael, for example, is represented in Scripture as 
being the next in rank to the Angel- Jehovah. In 
the Book of Daniel he is spoken of as * one of the 
chief princes ' in the celestial hierarchy, and in the 
Book of St John as ‘the archangel 

III. A word may now be add^ about the ministry 
of angels. They were ever the servants of Jesus 
during His incarnate life, as they are now in His 
glorin^ life ; and sometimes God has employed them 
to punishHhe wicked. The Collect for this Festival 
speaks of the succour and defence which they may 
render to us, and it is well to remember that they 
are God's ministers, and ‘ do His pleasure ‘ Babes,' 
says Man ton, ‘ have their guardian angels ' ; and 
Bengel asserts that ‘ the angels take care of the little 
ones ; and so much the more the less they are able 
to protect themselves ' ; while Keble ascribes the ‘ first 
soft smile ' of sleeping infancy to their presence, and, 
in his own poetic and beautiful manner, represents 
their smile as ‘a gleam from heaven's deep sea of 
love '. And a Greater than these has said that the 
angels of the little ones do always behold the Face of 
their Father in Heaven. 

It may be true that holy angels render service to 
unholy men ; but, according to the Bible, they are 
specially ‘ sent forth to do service for the sake of them 
tnat shall inherit salvation Nor do they forget the 
body which enshrined the soul. They guard its 
sleeping-place, as they did the sepulchre of Jesus, 
until the early dawn of the resurrection, when they 
will give up their tru.st. 

Rrfkkbnces. — XII. 7.—R. E. Hutton, Th$ Or(ywn of Christy 
p. 281. H. S. Holland, Ch/rUtian World Pulpit ^ vol. xlviii. 
p. 209. XII. 8. — W, H, Barlow, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. zlix. p. 372. 

* The accuser of our brethren.’— Rbv. xii. lo. 

The character in which he [Blake] abhors and re- 
nounces Satan is that of ‘ the accuser of sins ^ The 
monarch of hell might be the antagonist of many 
things accounted sacred, and might exercise wild 
volcanic forces in many inconvenient directions, and 
yet incur small blame from Blake ; but it is a 
different matter when the same personage accuses 
others of sins. . . . There lies the fatal flaw in Satan. 

' Every religion that preaches vengeance for sin is the 
religion of the enemy and avenger, and not of the 
forgiver of sin ; and their God is Satan named by 
the Divine name.' — W. M. Bxxsseiti, upon Blaka 

Rbfbrbnoes. — XII. 10. — Expositor (4th Series), voL v. p. 
281 ; ihid, (6th Series), vel. viH. p. 327. 

'They overcame him by the blood of the Lamb.*— Rbv. xn. ii. 
Bishop Daniel Wilson preached from this text at St 
Bride^s Church in 1846, on behalf of the Church 


Missionai^ Society. He only paid one visit to Eng- 
land during his quarter of a centum's episcopate m 
India and his sermon was the chief event of his 
furlough. His heads were (1) the mighty foe, (2) 
the means of resisting him, (3) the issue of the con- 
flict. At the close he used this expression : ‘Then 
may we humbly hope that being washed, covered, 
plunged, hidden in the blood of the I^mb, we shall 
pass as one of our commentators [Dr. Gill] sublimely 
speaks, “ under the purple covering triumphantly to 
glory 

Rbfbrbnoes. — XII. 11. — Spurgeon, vol. zzi. No. 1237 > 
vol. xxxiv. No. 2043. XII. 12. — Spurgeon, Sermons, voL 
XXV. No. 1602. 

' And the earth helped the woman.’ — Rav. xii. e 6. 

I LIKE to see the earth helping the womcsn, I do 
not plead veiy earnestly for any particular church, 
but I would have a well-formeci machinery fixed in 
every country— ducts of irrigation — through which 
the predominant religion, whatever it is, may diffuse 
its streams of Christian instruction. — Chalmbbs, in 
1830. 

Rbpbrbnob. — XII. 16. — Bishop Boyd-Carpenter, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. Iv. p. 337. 

* And the dragon went to make war with . . . those who keep 

the commandments of God, and have the testimony of 

Jesus Christ’— R ev. xn. 17. 

In his Holy War, Bunyan describes the various 
Captains of the Devil's army against Mansoul, one 
of whom is * Captain Pope ; his standard-bearer bare 
the red colours, and his scutcheon was the stake, the 
flame, and the good man in it '. 

* And I saw a beast coming up out of the sea . . . and all the 

world wondered after me beast*— Rbv. xih. z-3. 

Louis Napoleon was a symbol and creature of his 
time, which divided with him the crime of the coup 
d*dat. He had his day, arid paid his debt at the end 
of it to the retributory powers. But while his day 
lasted, and he seemed to thrive, he was an ugly 
object in the eyes of those who believed in some sort 
of providence. — Feoude. 

‘ The same day,' writes Carlyle in his account of the 
PVench orgies in 1793, ‘ while this brave Carmagnole- 
dance has hardly jigged itself out, there arrive Pro- 
cureur Chaumette and Municipals and Departmentals, 
and with them the strangest freightage : a New Re- 
ligion ! Demoiselle Candeille of the opera, a woman 
fair to look upon, when well rouged ; she, borne on 
palanquin shoulder-high, with red woollen nightcap, 
in azure mantle, garlanded with oak, holding in her 
hand the Pike of the Jupitev^Peuple, sails in, 
heralded by white young women girt in tricolor. 
Let the world consider it ! This, O National Con- 
vention, wonder of the Universe, is our New Divin- 
ity ; Goddess of Reason, worthy, and alone worthy, 
01 revering. Her henceforth we adore. Nay, were 
it too much to ask of our august National ii^pre- 
sentation that it also went with us to the eirdevcmt 
Cathedral called of Notre-Dame, and executed a few 
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strophes in worship of her ? . . . Other mysteries, 
seemingly of a Cabiric or Paphian character, we leave 
under the Veil, which appropriately stretches itself 
** along the pillars of the aisles ** — not to be lifted 
aside by the nand of History.* 

RaraitBNCBs.— Xlll. 1, 2.— F. T. Bassett, Thvngt thtU Must 
Bsy p. 1. XIII. 2, 6, 6. — H. Edwards, Penny Pulpit, No. 
1499, p. 129. 

* The whole earth wondered after the beast *-~R bv. xiii. 3.. 

Malmesbury gives us the l)eginning of the marriage 
story; — how the prince reeled into chapel to be 
married ; how he hiccuped out his vows of fidelity — 
you know how he kept them ; how he pursued the 
woman whom he had married ; to what a state he 
brought her ; with what blows he struck her ; with 
what malignity he pursued her ; what his treatment 
of his daughter was ; and what his own life. He 
the first gentleman in Europe 1 Ther« is no stronger 
satire on the proud English society of that day, than 
that they admired George. — ^Thackeray, on ‘ George 
the Fourth 

* Who is like unto the beast ? ’—Rev. xiii. 4. 

There is as great vice in praising, and as frequent, 
as in detracting. — Ben Jonson. 

IVkre never was a mean and abject mind that did 
not admire an intrepid and dexterous villain. — 
Burke. 

Reference. — XIII. b-B.-y^ExposUor (6th Series), voL zii. 
p. 103. 

^ And all that dwell upon the earth shall worship him, whose 
names are not written in the book of life of the Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world.’— R ev. xiii. 8. 

On a certain time, as I was walking in the fields, the 
Lord said unto me : Thy name %8 written in the 
LamVa hook of life, which woe before the founda- 
tion of the world. And as the Lord spake it, I 
believed, and saw it in the new birth. — Fox’s 
Journal.* 

Rbperbnobs. — XIII. 8. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. iv. 
p. 277 ; ibid. vol. V. p. 416. ' 

* Here is the patience and the faith of the saints.*— 

Rev. xiii. za 

He was an absolute sepulchra in the swallowing of 
oppression and ill-usage. It vanished in him. 
There was no echo of complaint, no murmur of re- 
sentment from the hollows of that soul. The blows 
that fell upon him resounded not, and no one but 
Gh>d remembered them. — George Macdonald, in 
Robert Falconer. 

Compare, for the idea of impatience and irritation as 
fatid to character, the description of the French put 
by Lord Lytton, in Jlf^ Novel, into the mouth of 
Mr. Caxtoa *Sir, their whole political histoiy, 
since the great meeting of the Tiers Etat, has been 
the Ustoi^ of men who would rather go to the devil 
than be bitten by a flea. It is the record of human 
impatience, that seeks to force time, and expects to 
grow forests from the spawn of a mushroom.’ 


As Dr. Birkbeck Hill rightly observes of Gibbon : 

* After the long war that he had waged against the 
stifling of truth by the Church of Rome, his fall 
was dieqj indeed, when, under the terror inspired 
by the Franch Revolution, he uiged some Portuguese 
gentlemen not to give up, at such a crisis, the In- 
quisition 

Contrast Dr. Johnson’s theory, in his well-known 
note to the firat scene of ‘ Henry the Fourth ’ (first 
part) : ‘ The lawfulness and justice of the holy wai*s 
have been much disputed, but perhaps here is a 
principle on which the question may oe easily de- 
termined. If it be part of the religion of the Ma- 
hommcdans to extirpate by the sword all other 
religions, it is, by the law of self-defence, lawful for 
men of every other religion, and for Christians among 
othei-s, to make war upon Mahommedans, simply as 
Mahommedans, as men obliged by their own prin- 
ciples to make war upon Christians, and only 
lying in wait till opi^iortunity shall promise them 
succesa’ 

THE BEAST WITH LAMB’S HORNS 

* Another beast . . and he had two horns like a lamb.’— 

Rev. xiii. ii. 

I AM not at present concerned with the precise re- 
cognition of this beast. I only want to lay hold of 
this predominant fact: the beast wore some char- 
acteristics that are suggestive of Him that sitteth on 
the Throne. But here I am told that the deceiver 
has some of the Redeemer’s characteristics I He is a 
beast, but with ^ horns like a lamb*. The lieast 
mimics the Lamb. I^t us consider this nefarious 
ministry of mimicry. 

I. The Devil makes us trifle with moral destiny. 
'The serpent said unto the woman, Ye shall not 
Surely die ’. Sin does not spell death 1 Is the de- 
ceptiveness effective? Let us consult our hearts. 
We ai-e deluded by the horns, and we become the 
victims of the beas^. 

II. And the Devil assumes the colour of the 
general suiToundings. He hides himself in the 
common standards. 

III. And the Devil allures us by aesthetic appeaU 
The Devil can besiege the senses and captivate by 
the pleasurable sensations. 

IV. And the Devil deludes us by the mirage of 
material satisfaction. He disguises the diy desert; 
and it bewitches us as an apparent land of springs. 
He makes us thirst and haste, and, lo I we discover 
sand I ’ He showed him all the kingdoms of the 
world, and the glory of than.’ How fascinating, and 
yet how delusive I — J. H. Jowett, The British Con* 
gregationaliat, p. 118. 

Rbfbrbnces.— XIII. ll.— Expositor {AiB Series), vol. iv, p. 
326. XIII. 12.— IhuL (6th Series), vol. i. p. 361. XIII. 13L 
— Jbeii. vol. viii. p. 183. XIII. 14«— ihid. (4th Series), voL 
▼ii. p. 412. XIII. 16.— Ihui. roL ii. p. 286, XIII. 18.— 
Ibid, (6th Series), vol. i. p. 394. XIV. 1-3, — Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. iii. No. 110. XIV. 2, 4, 8.-^. C. M. Bellow, 
Sermons, vol ill p. 64. 
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A NEW SONQ 

{For Holy Innocents’ Day) 

* And they sung^ as it were a new song before the throne.’— 

Rev. XIV. 3. 

Whv, when heaven is yet ringing with the bright 
message of peace, does the wailing of Ramah, of 
Bethlehem, shriek in upon it with discordant jar? 
Perhaps the words of to-day’s Epistle may suggest 
our attitude while feeling after the teaching of the 
Spirit on this festival. 

Tne Apostle in his vision is contemplating a great 
company standing with the I^mb on Mount Zion, 
woi-shipping before the throne, and from that throne 
proceeds a voice as of many waters, and the voice of 
a great thunder. 

I. It may be that the Teaching of Holy Inno- 
cents’ Day is part of the New Song of the Church 

which comes forth from the throne of God. For it 
is the song of infant wailing, an inarticulate cry, the 
song of those ‘ whose only language is a cry,’ a cry of 
pain, of anguish, and of misery. All who came near 
Christ more or loss suffered by approaching Him, 
just as if earthly trouble and pain went out of Him, 
as some precious virtue, for the good of their soul. 
Surely this is part of the new song of Holy Innocents’ 
Day, the true meaning of suffering in the economy 
of the world. 

II. The Song that Mounts up before the Throne 
To-day is also a Song without Words. — It tells of 
no great achievements, no mighty actions. It tells 
of nameless fame, of passionless renown, of the glori- 
ous blessing of innocency as one of the choicest 
treasures of heaven. There is no other strain like 
it. Imperfection mingles with the song and the glory 
of the greatest martyrs. But they are without fault 
before the throne of God. The honour bestowed on 
little children — the honour which belongs to inno- 
cency — is another distinguishing mark of (Christianity, 
the new song which the Church has tned to leam. 
Is the Holy Innocents’ Day put there simply to daunt 
us, and to kindle remorse, and aggravate our loss? 
No, we can in a sense make ourselves young again. 
We can go straight to our Father’s home, and ask 
Him to teach us even in this weary world, ‘ Lord, 
what wouldst Thou have me to do ? ^ 

* And they sing as it were a new song before the throne.’— 

Rev. XIV. 3. 

What a blessing it is that there ai'e things so good 
and delightful that no repetition of them can con- 
vert them into bores! Were there not some such 
things, eternity would be but a melancholy prospect 
for us. The song of heaven is called a new song, 
although I suppose its elements must always be the 
same, to express its unwearying nature. The affec- 
tions are alwa^ new. — E rskikx of Linlathen, in a 
letter lo his sister. 

BjBnnuuroBs.— XIV. d.— H. Woodcook, Smnon OutUnei 
(lit Series), p. 4fi. Bishop Wilberforce, Sermom^ p. 169. 
Bxpontor (dth Series), vol. vlii. p. 463 ; voL x. p. 153. 


* These are they which follow the Lamb whithersoever He 

f oeth. These were redeemed from among men, being the 
rstfruits unto God and to the Lamb.'— Rev. xiv. 4 . 

Christmas Day is followed by three other holy days : 
St. Stephen, St. John, and the Innocents. Now, why 
is this ? Why are these three holy days put thus 
close together, and made to follow immediately after 
Chnstmas? And why, of all the New Testament 
Saints, should these thi’ee be chosen to be, as it were, 
the train of followers appointed to wait on the Saviour 
at His Birth ? 

I. They are examples of the fruits of the Incarna- 
tion ; instances of the work of restoration, and 
cleansing, and refining, by Christ of that nature which 
in Adam had been ruined ; instances of what His 
Coming in the Flesh could do to make men like 
Himself, and fit for His Glory. Thus the Festival of 
St. Stephen, a man like ourselves, yet raised so high 
as to shed his blood for the truth, and pray for his 
murderers; of St. John, also like one of us, yet so 
sanctified that he spake of the love of God as only 
the Lord Himself spoke of it ; of the Innocents, like 
other children, yet whose deaths as speechless infants, 
the saddest of all fates here, turned the curse and 
penalty of Adam’s sin into a crown of glory — these 
were joined on to Christmas Day as the marks and 
trophies of His Christmas victory. 

II. ’rhey show us that Christ’s blessing is not con- 
fined to one way of serving Him, to one sort of people, 
but is meant for all sorts and conditions and ages ; 
that He has a place in His kingdom for young and 
old, for small and great. His saints will include 
men cut off in their prime, yet who have in a few days 
fulfilled the work of many ; men like St John, who 
have filled a long life with the glory and love of God ; 
and also those whom the world despises, as weak and 
poor, children in age and in understanding, but 
gentle and sanctified enough to be His witnesses, and 
to suffer in quietness and silence. 

HI. They remind us that there are many different 
wf^s of serving Christ ; many different gifts ; many 
different ways of glorifying Him ; yet all are of Goct, 
all belong to His one great purpose of saving and 
sanctifying man, all help on towards His kingdom. 
St, Stephen’s death (premature, from a worldly point 
of view) does not make St, John’s long life and 

G aceful end less eu^ceptable, less becoming to the 
loved disciple of a crucified Master. Early to die, 
or long to live, are both ways which lead to glory. 

IV. They exemplify those special graces (in human 
type) of which He came down on earth to show the 
perfect pattern, and which were all united in His 
person. They show us reflections — faint, indeed, but 
real — in human souls like our own, of the glories of 
the Sun of Righteousness. They show us that man 
can, like Chiust, gladly lay down his life for the sake 
of God, and his bret^ni ;^that man can love, after 
the example, and in the way, in which Christ loved ; 
they show us the tjrpe among men of &at perfect 
innocence and humility which was in Him. If we 
want to be like Christ, we must be like St Stephen, 
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St. John, and the Holy Innocents, in those special 
graces for which we commemorate them. — R. W. 
Chobch, Village Sermons. 

HOLY INNOCENTS’ DAY 

* These are they which follow the Lamb whithersoever He 
g^oeth.’— Rev. xiv. 4. 

To-day we commemorate the deaths of the little 
children slaughtered at Bethlehem to allay the un- 
worthy fear of Herod. The blood-shedding of these 
little ones, martyrs in deed if not in will, strikes al- 
most a discordant note amid our Christmas festivities. 
Our hearts are still full of the gladness of the coming 
of the Child-King. In our eai*s we still hear the ring 
of childish laughter, we can still see the brightness 
of the children’s eyes, as they feel that so much of 
all the Christmas merry-making has lieen organised 
in love, that they may have their part in the rejoicing 
at the birthday of the King In the midst of it all 
we are pointed to this tragedy of old, the slain little 
ones, victims to the cruel hatred and fear of an un- 
worthy king. We realise that it is all part of the 
great strife for our salvation which our Lord waged. 
These little victims were but the first sacrificed by 
the powers of evil to retard the progress of the king- 
dom of light. Cruelty and hatred compassed the 
death of the King Himself, and since then saints 
have suffered, blood has been shed, tears nave flowed, 
and martyi^s have witnessed by their deaths. 

I. The Tragedy of Child -Suffering. — It reminds 
us, too, of the ever-present tragedy of child-suffering 
— the suffering which results from the misdoing, 
cruelty, or neglect of adult people. How sad it all 
is, and we realise that, like the tragedy of Holy In- 
nocents’ Day, it is all the fi*uit of sin ! How many 
victims ai-e sacrificecUyear by year, by the neglect or 
positive ill-treatment of vicious and cruel parents I 
Pai-ents so sodden by drink and other demoralising 
indulgence that natural affection -has died within 
them, or only shines fitfully, making the periods of 
neglect, violence, and cruelty all the more horrible by 
contrast Thank God, much is now being done to 
alleviate the suffering of little children. We may do 
much to alleviate this suffering, to stop this continual 
moral and actual slaying of little innocents, by sup- 
porting by every means in our power the canying 
of the Gospel, the work of our Church, in the dark 

[ >laces in our cities. This is the true remedy: to 
ift up Jesus, the Friend for little children ; to reach 
parents by our Temperance Societies and other re- 
forming parish agencies ; and so sweeten and make 
wholesome the home influences. And this is work 
which we can do much to aid, both by personal service 
and by giving of our means. 

II. A Message of Comfort. — We find a message 
of comfort as we turn again to the Epistle for to- 
day, showing us the state of happiness of little ones 
gathered by the Good Shepherd into His fold. 
* These are they which follow the Lamb whithersoever 
He goeth; these were redeemed frooi among men, 
being the firstfruits unto God and to the Lamb.* 


In some of the colonial churches this Epistle is used 
in place of the usual lesson in the Burial Service at 
the funerals of little children, and it certainly con- 
tains a message of hope and consolation for stricken 
hearts, bereaved of little loved ones. ‘They follow 
the We, too, seek to follow Him, but, alas I 

cumbered by our earthly nature, how unworthy is 
our following I How many are our failures and mis- 
takes I They dwell in His very presence. ‘ In their 
mouth is found no guile ; for they are without fault 
before the throne ot GoA* Could there be happier 
conditions of existence or of service ? The thought 
of their perfect bliss may well set ringing again in 
our hearts the Christmas bells of rejoicing and glad- 
ness. Surely every Christian heart must in time 
learn that the little one, taken in the freshness of its 
innocency and purity, uncontaminated by the world, 
is not to be mourned as one lost, but rather to he 
rcioiced over as a little lamb safely earned to the 
fold by the kind Shepherd. ‘ Of such is the kingdom 
of heaven.* Th is we see that the message of Holy 
Innocents* Day need not be a sad one to us at all. 
To the bereaved it may be a joyous and glad one, as 
they regard these little ones as the ‘ firstfruits unto 
the Lamb*. The first of the many little ‘children of 
God ’ since brought safely to the joy of the presence 
of their Lord. And it will be a glad one to us all if 
we learn to follow the Lamb through all the dark 
paths of life, as they in their happier condition follow 
Him, bearing the marks of purity, guilelessness and 
obedience, 

* These are they which were not defiled with women ; for they 

are virgins.* — Rev. xiv. 4. 

I AM obliged to mention, though I do it with great 
reluctance, another deep imagination which at this 
time, the autumn of 1816, takes possession of me — 
them can be no mistake about the fact ; viz,, that it 
would be the will of God that I should lead a single 
life. This anticipation, which has held its ground 
almost continuously ever since — with the break of a 
month now and a month then, up to 1829, and after 
that date without any break at all — was more or less 
connected in my mind with the notion that my 
calling in life would require such a sacrifice as celibacy 
involved : os, for instance, missionary work among 
the heathen, to which I had a great drawing for some 
years. It also strengthened my feeling of separation 
from the visible world. — Newman’s Apologia pro 
Vita Sua. 

This was also a text over which Milton says he ‘ did 
not slumber,' taking it as an incentive to purity, 
which struck ‘ doubtless at fornication ; for marriage 
must not be called a defilement *. 

* These are they which follow the Lamb whithersoever He 

goeth.*— Rev. xiv. 4. 

When Joseph John Gurney was adopting more and 
more strictly the principles of Quakerism, he wn>te 
in defence of his conduct : ‘ It wiB be difficult to the 
outward man to become more df a Friend, but it is 
the path of the cross; and of those who had the 
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Father’s name written on their foreheads, St. John 
heard a voice from heaven saying, “These are they 
which follow the Lamb whithersoever He leadeth 
them^' 

In the last chapter of Jane Eyre^ Charlotte Bronte 
applies the same text to the resolute character of 
St. John Hi vers in his missionary career. ‘A more 
resolute, indefatigable pioneer never wrought amidst 
rocks and dangei’s. Firm, faithful, and devoted ; full 
of energy and zeal and truth, he laboui-s for his race. 

. . . His is the ambition of the high master-spirit, 
which aims to fill a place in the first rank of those 
who are redeemed from the earth — who stand with- 
out fault before the throne of God ; who share the 
last mighty victories of the Lamb; who are called 
and chosen and faithful.’ 

Kkblk makes this verse the text of his lines on ‘The 
Holy innocents’ Day ’. 

'These are they which follow the Lamb whithersoever He 
goeth.’ —Rev. xiv. 4. 

John Evelyn, in his Diary, Quotes this verse in de- 
scribing the last hours of his aear son : ‘ Such a child 
I never saw ; for such a child I bless God, in whose 
bosom he is I May I and mine become as this little 
child, who now follows the child Jesus, that Lamb of 
God, in a white robe, whithersoever He goes ; even 
so, Lord Jesus, jiat voluntas tua. Thou gavest 
him to us, Thou hast taken him from us, blessed be 
the name of the Loi*d ! That he had anything ac- 
ceptable to Thee was from Thy grace alone, seeing 
from me he had nothing but sin, but that Thou hast 
pardoned ! Blessed be my God for ^ver 1 Amen.’ 

Referenobb. — XIV. 4, — Spurgeon, Sermom, vol. xlii. No. 
2456. Expontor (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 177. 

THE IDEAL CHRISTIAN LIFE 

'These are they which follow the Lamb whithersoever He 

f oeth. These were purchased from among men, to be the 
rstfruits unto God and unto the Lamb. And in their 
mouth was found no lie: they are without blemish.' — 
Rev. xiv. 4, 5 (R.V.). 

This is a picture, furnished by revelation, of a re- 
deemed society. Its fulness is realised in the life 
which is to come ; its beginnings are here and now. 
Although, therefore, the vision of life which is painted 
for us hei-e belongs in its fulness to the future, we 
may see its outlines in the present, see now the 
characteristics of the life here sketched for us ; 
and we ought to be striving after this ideal every 
day. 

I. In the first place, it is a complete following of 
Christ Following Christ is the alpha and omega of 
the Christian life, and without it there can be no 
Christian life. To follow Him in the general sense 
is to live in His spirit, the spirit of trust and obedi- 
ence towards God, and of loving interest and seiwice 
towaids men, which He manifested. And to follow 
Him in the particular sense is to say every day with 
honest and earnest purpose, * Lord, what wilt Thou 
have me to do?’ not, ‘What are others doing/ but, 
‘ What is the will of My Master for me ? ’ Nothing 


is clearer to a student of the w^s of Christ with men 
than that His will differs for different people. 

II. We come upon the secret of this absolute follow- 
ing: ‘These were purehased’. The atonement of 
Christ is not a cold legal transaction, by virjbue of 
which a certain number of souls ai'e passed over from 
the power of evil to the power of good ; it is not thus 
that men are bought ; but by goodness, by love, by 
the infinite grace of Christ the will is won over, the 
love of man for God is created, the devotion of the 
heart is purchased. 

III. We see the result of following Christ mani- 
fested in the character of these elect souls. ‘ In their 
mouth was found no He : they are without blemish.' 
Christ imparts this purity to those who follow Him. 
A more jieifect following of Christ, a more periect 
union with Him, will mean a more perfect purity. 
There is nothing that the Bible more strongly insists 
upon than that we shall be ti’ue. And they are with- 
out spot, they are pure and clean. Nothing pains a 
man who is truly seeking to follow Christ, nothing 
gives him such agony of soul, as the spots and stains 
that are in his thoughts and desires, on his inner life, 
spots which he sometimes thinks are gone, which 
break out again and again, visible it may be to no 
eye but his own and God’s. But it is not impossible, 
and we are not to lose the desire. It may take a life- 
time to achieve it, but it will certainly be achieved 
by the man who earnestly seeks it, and seeks it in the 
right way. — Charles Brown, Light and Life^ p. 

References. — XIV. 4, 5. — Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. xxxix 
No. 2624. XIV. 6. — W. Landels, Christian World Pulpit^ vol. 
xiv. p. 363, R. F. Horton, Christian World PulpUf vol. Ivl. 
p. 216. Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 34. 

' The angel with the everlasting Gospel.'— Rev. xiv. 6, 7. 

From this passage Edward Bickorsteth preached his 
great sermon at the Jubilee of the Churen Missionary 
Society in 1848, in St Anne’s Church, Blackfriars. 
He dwelt on the Gospel as everlasting (1) in contrast 
with perishing empires ; (2) in contrast to the preten- 
sions of vain philosophy ; (3) in its suitableness to the 
most urgent wants of mankind ; (4) in the eternal 
blessings it conveys ; (5) in the obligation of every 
Christian to diffuse it. 

Reference. — XIV. 7. — N. D. Hillis, Ch^ian World Pul- 
pU, vol. Ivil. p. 328. 

'If anj man worshippeth the beast and his image, he shall 
drink of the wine 01 the wrath of God.’— R ev. xiy. 9, 10. 

I BELIEVE it to be quite one of the crowning wk’kcd- 
ncsses of this age that we have starved and chilled our 
faculty of indication, and neither desire nor dare to 
punish crimes justly. We have taken up the bene- 
volent idea, forsooth, that justice is to be preventive 
instead of vindictive; and we imagine that we are 
to punish, not in anger, but in exp^iency ; not that 
we may give desei'ved pain to the person in fault, 
but that we may fiighten other people firom com- 
mitting the same fault. . . . But all true justice is 
vindictive to vice, as it is rewarding to virtue. Only 
— and herein it is distinguished from personal re- 
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venge — it is vindictive of the wrong done, not of the 
wrong done to us. It is the rational expression 6f 
deliberate anger, as of deliberate gratitude; it is 
not exemplary or . even conective, but essentially re- 
tributive; it is the absolute art of measured recom- 
pense, giving honour where honour is due, and shame 
where shame is due, and joy where joy is due, and 
pain where pain is due. — Ruskin, Lectures on Art, m. 

Rbfbrbncbs. — XIV. 9-11. — Expotnior (4th Series), vol. ii. 
p. 290; Und. (Oth Series), vol. iii. p. 457. XIV. 12. —J. A. 
Alexander, The Gospel of Jesus Christy p. 487. Enpositor {6th 
Series), vol. i. p. 143. XIV. 12, 13.— Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xxi. No. 1219. H. M. Butler, Harrow School Sermons 
(2nd Series), p. 71. 

* Their works do follow them.'— R bv. xiv. 13. 

After describing the scene at CromwelPs death-bed, 
Carlyle quotes this verse to round off his hero’s 
career : — 

* Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord; blessed 
are the valiant that have lived in the Lord. Amen, 
saith the Spirit — Amen. They do rest from their 
labours and their works follow them» 

I Their works follow them. As, I think, this 
Oliver Cromwell’s have done and are still doing I 
We have had our “Revolutions of Eighty-eight,” 
officially called “glorious,” and other Revolutions 
not yet called glorious ; and somewhat has been 
gain^ for poor Mankind. Men’s ears are not now 
slit-off by rash Officiality ; Officiality will, for long 
henceforth, be more cautious about men’s ears. The 
tyrannous star-chambers, branding-irons, chimerical 
kings and surplices at All-hallowtide, they are gone, 
or with immense velocity going. Oliver’s works do 
follow him ! The works of a man, bury them under 
what guano-mountains and obscene out-droppings you 
will, do not perish, cannot perish. What of Heroism, 
what of Eternal Light was in a Man and his Life, is 
with very great exactness added to the Eternities.’ 

If the blessedness of the dead that die in the Lord 
were only in resting in the grave, then a beast or a 
stone were as blessed ; nay, it were evidently a curse 
and not a blessing. For was not life a great mercy ? 
Was it not a greater mercy to serve God and do 
good — to enjoy all the comforts of life, the fellowship 
of the saints, the comfort of ordinances, and mucn 
of Christ in all—— than to be rotting in the grave ? 
Therefore some ftirther blessedness is there promised. 
— Richard Baxter. 

In The Friend (essay xnr.) Coleridge pronounces the 
following eulogy upon Dr. Andrew Bell, founder of 
the ’Maras’ or monitorial system of education, 

‘ Would I fi‘ame to myself the most inspiriting re- 
presentation of future bliss which my mina is capable 
of comprehending, it would be embodied to me in 
the idea of Bell receiving, at some distant period, the 
appropriate reward of his earthly labours, when 
thousands and ten thousands of glorified spirits, 
whose reason and conscience had through his efforts 
been unfolded,* shall sing the song of &eir own re- 
demption, and pouring forth praises to God and to 


their Saviour, shall repeat his ** new name ” in Heaven, 
give thanks for his earthly virtues, as the chosen in- 
sb'ument of Divine mercy to themselves, and not 
seldom, perhaps, turn their eyes towards him, as from 
the sun to its image in the iountain, with secondary 

{ gratitude and the permitted utterance of a human 
ove.’ 

I HAVE certainly seen sometimes engraved over your 
family vaults, and especially on the more modem 
tablets, those comfortful words, Blessed are the dead 
which die in the Lord. But I obseiwe that you are 
usually content, with the help of the village stone- 
mason, to say only this concerning your dead ; and 
that you but raiely venture to add the yea df the 
Spirit, that they may rest from their labours, and 
their works do follow them. Nay, I am not even 
sure that many of you clearly apprehend the mean- 
ing of such followers and following, nor, in the most 
pathetic funeral sermons, have I heard the matter 
made strictly intelligible to your hope. . . . And 
yet it is a text which, seeing how often we would 
fain teke the comfort of it, surely invites explanation. 
The implied difference between those who aie in the 
liord, and die — otherwise ; the essential distinction 
between the labour from which those blessed ones 
rest, and the work which in some mysterious way 
follows them . . . ought, it seems to me, to cause the 
vei-se to glow on your (lately, I observe, more artistic) 
tombstones, like the letters on Belshazzar’s wall ; 
and with the more lurid and alarming light, that 
this following of the works is distinct^ connected, 
in the parallel passage of Timothy, with judgment 
upon tne works. — Ruskin, Fore Ctavigera, xlv. 

RBFBRBNOEi.— XIV. 13. — Arohbishop Temple, CKriilim 
W orld Pulpit, vol. lix. p. 65. J. Baines, Twenty Sermons, p. 
75. C. Gutoh, Sermons, p. 290. J. Keble, Sermons for the 
Holy Week, p. 241. Expositor (5tb Series), vol. vi. p. 14. 
Ibid. (6tb Series), vol. x. p. 359. XIV. 13, 14. — J. G. Greeu- 
bougb, Ghristian World Pulpit, vol. lix. p. 86. XIV. 14-20, 
— Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 1. No. 2010. 

* And another angel came out of the temple, ciying to hiin that 
sat on the cloud, Send forth thy sickle, and reap, for the 
harvest of tiie earth is over-ripe.— Rsv. xiv. 15. 

I MUST, in passing, mark for you that the form of 
the sword or siclde of Perseus, with which he kills 
Medusa, is another image of the whirling happy 
vortex, and belongs especially to the sword of oe- 
struction and annihilation; whence it is given to 
the two angels (Rev. xiv. 15), who gather for de- 
struction, the evil haiwest and evil vintage of the 
earth. — Ruskin, The Queen of the Air, sea 80 
RiFBBBNoas.— XIV. 18.— ^ojpojttof (5th Series), vol. ix. p. 

189. XV. 1. — Ibid. (5th Series), vol. x. p. 200. XV. 2, 3. 

8. H. Fleming, Fifieen-Minuts Sermons for the People, p. 52. 
A. Maolaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture--Revelat%on, p* 
841. XV. 2-4.-— J. H. Holford, Memorial Sermons, p. 166. 

THE SONQ OP TRIUMPH 

*And they sing the eong of Moses the servant of God, and 
the song of the Lamb.’— Rxv. xv. 3. 

I. The life of the ledeemed is here represented as a 
‘Service of Song’. This will afford matter neither 
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for merriment nor surprise, if we reflect for a moment 
or two on the function of song. Music is a lan^age, 
and frequently the only language that can give ex- 

S ression to the highest thoughts of the mind, or the 
eepest feelings of the he<^. For words cannot 
utter what is greatest in us. Looks may do it, 
glances, gestures, smiles and tears may do it, but it 
IS never so well or so efi^tually done as when the 
gifted sons and daughters of song come to our aid. 
(1) It is further to be noticed that all life, as it 
^proaches perfection, becomes melodious. (^) 
l^ere is no music like the music of triumph, and 
no songs like those which celebrate deliverance. 

II. I take it as beautifully significant, that the 
burden of this song should be what it is, and that it 
should be called ^The Song of Moses and of the 
Lamb \ Moses, the much tried servant of God, the 
heroic leader of a stiff-necked people ; and the 
Lamb, the eternal symbol of sacnficial suffering 
and sorrow. For it is a mistake to suppose that 
noble sorrow, nobly bonie, silences the voice of song. 
Shelley says, ‘ Our sweetest songs are those that tdl 
of saddest thought *. It is partly true, it is mainly 
sentimental. But this is wholly true, that soitow — 
when, as I say, it is nobly borne, when the pathetic 
* How long ? * passes into no form of rebellion and 
self-will — is important to hang or keep the harp upon 
the willows. Song breaks from it as the phcenix 
from the flame. 

III. It is further suggested by this vision of the 
redeemed, that the conquerors of all ages take part 
in this song. The radiant hope here ‘set before us' 
is, that M who have overcome will unite in the 
etemal song. They shall come from the east and 
from the west, from the north and from the south, 
with the marks of conflict still upon them, and there, 
standing upon the ‘ Sea of glass,' with the golden 
fires as of a grand sunset flashing across its smooth 
surface, they shall roll to highest heaven ‘ the song 
of Moses and of the Lamb’. Think of that, my 
heavily-laden friend I The very thing that weighs 
upon thee most, thou shalt set it to music some day. 

IV. Let us expect conflict There is something 
more than a happy alliteration in the well-worn 
phrase. ‘ No cross, no crown.’ 

V. Only let us look for victory from the right 
source. ‘Looking unto Jesus’ is the only safe at- 
titude for the b^t and bravest of us. — J. Thkw, 
Broken Ideals, p. 61. 

Rev. XV. 3. 

Compare a sentence written by Mre. H. B, Stowe 
during the dark hours of the war between the South 
and North : * If this struggle is to be prolonged till 
there be not a home in the land where there is not 
one dead, till all the treasure amassed by the unpaid 
labour of the slave shall be wasted, till every drop of 
blood drawn by the lash shall be atoned by blood 
drawn by the sword, we can only bow and say, 
“Just and true are thy ways, thou King of Saints * 

RBrERENCBi.>-XV. 3. — H. Melvill, Penny PulpU, No. 
1656, p. 289. H. Alford, Quebec Chapel Semona, vol. ii. p. 


295. Spurgeon, Sermone, vol. lii. No. 136. Expontcr ( 6 fcb 
Series), vol. v. p. 137. 

* Great and marvellous are Thy works.’— Rsv. xv. 3 , 4. 

Dr. John Brown, in his letter to Dr. Cairns, tells oi 
his uncle ‘astonishing us all with a sudden burst. 
It was a sermon upon the apparent plvs of evil in 
this world, and he had driven himself and us all to 
despair — so much sin, so much misery — when, taking 
advantage of the chapter he had read, the account 
of the uproar at Ephesus in the Theatre, he said, 
“ Ah, sirs ! what if some of the men who, for about 
the space of two hours cried out, Great is Diana 
of the Ephesians, have for the space of eighteen 
hundred years and more been crying day and night, 
Great and marvellous are Thy works, 0 Lord God 
Almighty ; just and true are all Thy ways, Thou 
king of saints ; who shall not fear Thee, 0 Lord, 
and glorify Thy Name ; for Thou only art holy ”.’ 

THE GLORY THAT SHALL BE REVEALED 

* And they sing the song of Moses the servant of God, and the 
song of the Lamb, etc.’ — Rev. xv. 3 - 6 . 

I. In the text we hear of those songs and of that 
music, of those victoi's, those happy palm bearers, who 
are keeping the true Feast of Tabernacles ; who with 
joy and gl^ness have been brought and have entered 
into the King’s palace. And we hear too of the 
mighty tribulation through which they passed ; how 
they got the victory over the fourfold enemy, over the 
wild beastiand over his image and over his mark, and 
over the number of his name. That Anti-Christ, 
who, conquered, the warfare of the Church will be ac- 
complished, her iniquity ptU’doned; that image, no 
doubt some devilish caricature of the miracle of the lle- 
sunection ; and his mark and his name the impressing 
of which, whatever it may be, will bring on the final 
persecution. It is worfh while to notice how, from 
the very beginning, Satan jias seemed to exult in imi- 
tating God's miracles ; as when Jannes and Jambres 
cast down their rods and they were turned into 
serpents ; or changed water into blood, or brought 
forth frogs upon the land. So, as the greater number 
of holy writers piously believe, that deadly wound of 
the wild beast which was healed, will be a diabolical 
parody of the Resurrection. For it goes on directly, 

‘ All the world wondered after tlie wild beast * as if it 
were the crowning, the stupendous miracle which 
clinched his authority. And notice as we are marked 
in our foreheads with the Lord’s sign, so will his un- 
happy servants be with the maik of the wild beast ; 
and as the promise to him that overcometh was the 
white stone and the new name, the Lord’s new and 
everlasting name, written oti it, so must the othei-s 
have the wild beast’s name ; or (and time only will 
show what is the difference) the mark of his name. 

II. And about the sea of glass. Notice ; there was 
but One, who, in this world, walked even on the sea ; 
His one followei’, who so desired to walk — we know 
how his attempt ended. But, put the whole mystery 
together — the boundlessness of the sea, the transpar- 
ency of the glass, the brilliance of the fire. I remember^ 
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once when in one of the narrow sea-straits that divide 
the little islands of Denmark, I was voyaging this 
way and that way a whole summer day, with nothing 
to do but to lean over the boatside, and to watch how 
the glorious rays of the sun shot in through the pure 
green sea, working out those ripples of gold and 
emerald which no earthly words can describe ; how 
the sight brought- to my mind tne true sea, that sea, 
glorious in its boundlessness and in its depth, but 
which yet has the element of fire added to it, and 
perhaps some little thing more of the future kingdom 
was then made known to me. 

III. Then, they shall not pass over it ; then they 
shall not say, ‘ Lord, if it be Thou, bid me that I 
come to Thee upon the water *. No, then they shall 
stand on the infinite abysses of God’s judgments ; 
shall see h^w all things have worked together for 
good to them that love God ; shall perceive how all 
the waves of this trou-blesome world were bearing 
them onwairis to the calm of the Everlasting Port ; 
and that, with the clearness of the glass ; that, with 
the love of the fire, they aland on the sea of glass. 

— J. M. Neale, Sermons on the Apocalypse^ p. 71. 

* Who shall not fear, O Lord, and glorify Thy name ? Rb v. 

XV. 4. 

‘ She glorified herself and waxed wanton.’--RBV. xvni. 7 (R. V.). 
These are the only two passages in which the word 
glorify is used in the book of Revelation ; once, to 
describe the Christian, once, to describe the p'^gan, atti- 
tude. For the latter see R. W. Church’s Cathedral 
and University Sermons^ pp. 25 f. (* Can we believe 
that He whose words were so terrible against the 
pride of l^ypt and Babylon, against that haughty 
insolence in men, on which not only Hebrew prophet, 
but the heathen poets of Gi’eece looked with such 
peculiar and profound alarm — ^that He will not visit 
it on those who, in their measure, are responsible for 
its words and temper, when it takes possession of a 
Christian nation ? ’) 

* Go ye, and pour out the seven vials of the wrath of God upon 

the earth.’— Rev. xvi. i. 

Ik the thirty-seventh chapter of Shirley, Charlotte 
Bronte applies this passage to Napoleon’s final 
campaign in Russia, in 1812 : — 

' This summer, Bonaparte is in the saddle : he and 
his host scour Russian deserts. ... He marches on 
did Moscow : under old Moscow’s walls, tlie rude 
Cossack waits him. Barbarian stoic ! he waits with- 
out fear of the boundless ruin rolling on. He puts 
his trust in a Snow-cloud ; the' Wilderness, the Wind, 
and the Hail-storm are his refuge ; his allies are the 
elements — Air, Fire, Water. And what are these ? 
Three terrible arch^gels ever stationed before the 
throne of Jehovah. They stand clothed in white, 
girdled with golden girdles ; the)[ uplift vials, brim- 
ming with the wrath of God. Their time is the day of 
vengeance ; their signal the word of the Lord of hosta’ 

* And the second angd poured out his vial upon the sea*’— 

^ XVI. 3. 

Hugh Millbb, in the second chapter of My Schools 
and Schoolmasters, describes the tales told by jliis 
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uncle Alexander, who had served in the navy under 
Nelson, Duncan, and Sir Ralph Abercroraby. Late 
in life, when the old warnor had been reading 
Keith’s Signs of the Times, and when *he came to 
the chapter in which that excellent writer describes 
the time of hot naval warfare which immediately 
followed the breaking out of war, as the period in 
which the second rial was poured out on the sea, and 
in which the waters became as the blood of a dead 
man, so that every living soul died in the sea, 
I saw him bend his head in reverence as he remarked, 
“ Prophecy, I find, gives to all our glories but a single 
verse, and it is a verse of judgment ! ” ’ 

*They poured out the blood of saints and prophets, and 
blood hast thou given them to drink.’ — Rev. xvi. 6. 

The blood of man should never be shed but to re- 
deem the blood of man. It is well shed for our 
family, for 6ur friends, for our God, for our country, 
for our kind. The rest is vanity ; the rest is crime. 
— Bueke. 

Rbfbbbnob.— XVI. 6.— E. M. Geldart, Schoet of Truth, p. 
283 . 

* Yea, O Lord Almighty, true and righteous are thy judg- 

ments.’ — R ev. xvi. 7. 

Writino to Sir Charles Bunbury in 1&70 upon the 
Fronco-Prussian war, Charles Kingsley declared : 

* There can Be no doubt that the Frencn programme 
of this war was to disunite Germany once more, and 
to make her weak and at the mercy of Frknce. . . . 
The emperor fancied that after deceiving the French 
people — after governing them by men who were 
chosen because they could and dared deceive, that 
these minions of his, chosen for their untruthfulness, 
would be true, forsooth, to him alone ; that they 
would exhibit, unknown, in a secret government, 
virtues of honesty, economy, fidelity, patriotism, 
which they were forbidden to exercise in public, 
where their only function was to nail up the hand 
of the weather-glass, in ord^ to ensure fine weather, 
as they are doing to this day in every telegram. So 
he is justly punished, and God’s judgments are, as 
always, righteous and true.’ 

RErBRBNOB. — XVI. 9 . — Spurgeon, Sormont, voL xxziv. No. 
2064 . 

‘That the way of the kings of the Bast might he prepared.— 

RbV. xvi. Z2. 

What was it that filled the ears of the prophets of 
old but the distant tread of foreira armies, coming 
to do the work of justice. — G eorgs Euor, in Romola. 

ARMAGEDDON 

*And He gathered them together into a place called in the 
Hebrew tongue Armageddon.’— Rev. xvi. 16. 

It would be foreign to our purpose to enter into the 
controversy as to the precise location of Armageddon. 
Place is neither here nor there. The important point 
is, that there is to be ultimately somewhere a great 
decisive conflict between the powers of good and 
evil ; the outcome of which will be the complete over* 
throw of the Prince of Darkness, and the undisputed 
reign of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. It will 
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be profitable to mark the manifestations of evil in 
these last days, and then on the other hand to observe 
some of the sure tokens of the triumph of Christ 

I. The Manifestations of Evil. — (1) Let us note at 
the outset the aggravated forms of Avarice which 
prevail in these days. The scramble for wealth is 
universal with all its attending selfishness and brut- 
ality. (2) Observe also the defiant front of Intem- 
perance in our time. It is the enemy of our home 
life, our social life, our political life. (3) As to sen- 
suality. (4) Another of the current forms of malig- 
nant evil is Bibliophobia, or hatred of the Scriptures 
as the Word of God. This is the fashionable form 
of infidelity. (6) Sabbath desecration. (6) As to 
persecution. (7) War. 

II. Observe Some of the Sure Tokens of the 
Triumph of Christ. — (1) The Scriptures as Divine 
truth have a deeper hold than ever on the hearts of 
Christian people. The old Book is cherished as it 
never was cherished before ; is studied more earnestly ; 
is believed in more cordially. ‘ The Word of the 
I^rd is tried.* It has been vindicated, triumphantly 
vindicatal, as a true volume from beginning to end. 
(2) Christ is served in His Church more loyally and 
effectively than ever. We are approaching a realisa- 
tion of the dream of Wt'sley. ‘All at it, always at 
it, altogether at it’ (3) The personality and power 
of the Holy Ghost are recognised in the Church as 
never before. — D. J. Bubreli., The Ooapel of Ger^ 
tainty, p. 217. 

Rbv. XVII. 6. 

Mkecy and love are sins in Rome and hell. — Beau- 
mont AND Fletcheb, * Bonduca,* Act iv. Scene 4. 

THE LAMB’S WAR WITH THE BEAST 

* These shall make war with the Lamb, and the Lamb shall 
overcome them.’ — Rkv. xvii. 14. 

It i^ strange that the most mysterious book of the 
Bible should be especially singled out as the Revela- 
tion. Yet thougn lio book is less patient of a 
detailed and pedantic exposition, none is more full 
of the triumph and the tears of God’s Word, none 
is richer in lessons to guide us in the stem and 
fluctuating conflict of our Lord with Satan. There 
is a roll of martyrs in the Christian Church, and 
over against it a roll of apostates. There are stories 
of great stones rolled to the door of sepulchres and 
removed by angel hands, of life and victory, but also 
of failure and disappointment and every form of 
death. The battle is often pictured here as a war 
between the Lamb and the beast The beast may 
be taken to denote the rebellion of the animal, the 
untamed, the sensual, the violent element, blatant 
and blasphemous. 

I. A powerful and painful little book, lately pub- 
lished, under the title, From the Abyes, sketches a 
typical working man, John Smitl^ by name. The 
writer foresees a not distant day when by the help of 
the policeman and the Peabody buildings the ape and 
tiger instincts will be eliminate in m^n. He thinks 
that lives now insurgent and unconfined will become 


confined* and acquiescent, that the block-dweller of 
the future will pass from the great deep to the great 
deep, vacant, cheerful, undisturbed by envy, aspira- 
tion, or desire. John Smith represents half a millioii 
people. He lives in a four-roomed cottage at 
Camberwell, with a wife and five children, and a 
lodger. Six dajrs of the week he goes early to his 
work at bricklaying ; he returns at night to his pipe 
and supper, and, perhaps, goes round to the public- 
house to hear the news. On Sunday he sleeps late, 
but he has Sunday dinner, a stroll in Peckham Rye, 
and he closes his day with his companions at the 
* Blue Dragon *. So long as work is ^ood, and pay 
regular, he does not lift his voice in complaint. 
Intellectual interests he has none. He will not listen 
to lectures. He will I'ead a newspaper, but the news 
does not stir him. He cannot be galvanised into 
utterance. He drifts to his work daily, dumbly 
contented if work is easy and lucrative, dumbly 
resentful if it is not, but dumb always. To the 
Churches be is practically invulncmble. He has no 
quan*el with religion, but what faith he has is merely 
in a Deity of universal tolerance. He is common- 
place, respectable, and fairly virtuous. Yet he is 
an immortal spirit journeying between two eternities 
through a world of tragical meaning, to the smnifi- 
cance of which he seems destined to be blind. There 
are, we are told, in this vast city hundreds of 
thousands of such, and the trouble about them is 
not that they ai-e unhappy, \ but that being what 
they are they should be so happy. Against this 
apparent death of the spiritual needs and cravings, 
against this life under the low sky, against this ap- 
parent numbness of heart and conscience, the Lamb 
wages His war. 

II. ‘These shall make war with the Lamb, and the 
Lamb shall overcome them.’ This is our task — the 
awakening of the soul. ' How shall we do it ? How 
shall we stir that heavy sleeper? How shall we 
rouse it into the tumult of yearnings and aspirings ? 
How shall we break the force of the opiates tmit have 
drugged it till it seems dead, till the sole object in 
life seems to be to eat well, to drink well, to sleep 
well, to work as little as possible, and to keep out 
of the way of trouble ? Tnis is a harder task than 
to meet the soul awake and aware, clamorous, crav- 
ing, exacting, rebellious, wild for home. Well, we 
will labour with all our might to destroy the social 
conditions that make a decent life impossible. Is it 
true that in many cases here in London there is a 
strength of circumstance that even the Gospel cannot 
quell and dominate, cesspools in which they who live 
must sin and perish ? Is it true that there are thou- 
sands of children defrauded of their childhood, bom 
to an inheritance of vice and wretchedness, damned 
from the beginning ? We must change that at any 
cost, and that Church has strayed ficm the Masto 
which is not in earnest sympathy and in mutual ^ 
sacrifice with those inspii'^ by a passion of pity to 
take away what Emerson calls ^is aocuned mountain 
of sorrow. But as Christians we go very mud) 
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further. Our problem is not solved when every 
dweller in London has four rooms. The problem of 
John Smith would still remain to us. It would not 
be solved even if we could transfer the East End to 
the West End, or even if we coiifd mingle and equal- 
ise the privileges and opportunities of the two. The 
" deliverance from materialism is not to be achieved in 
this manner, and it is the deliverance from material- 
ism that we supi emely care for. I come back to the 
point that we must awaken the soul. The Lamb 
sees the soul, and because He sees we should also. 
'^ITiere is an old legend which perhaps you remember. 
The Saviour and His disciples were walking along 
the way when they came upon a dead dog. The 
disciples did not conceal their disgust ; the Saviour 
said, ‘How white its teeth are T And He always 
finds in the most degraded that touch of hallowing 
beauty, that germ ot spirit and life, through which 
His redemption may come. 

III. ‘The I.amb shall overcome them.* What 
ideas are'' associated with the Lamb ? How does He 
aw.aken, how does He cast out devils, how does He 
raise the dead ? For answer, we read of His know- 
leilge, His love, His power, His sacrifice. In the 
soldiers of the Lamb these in measure must be repro- 
duced. 

Mark Rutherford tells us of a friend who longed 
to try for himself a mission in one of the lums about 
Drury Lane. ‘ I sympathised with him, but I asked 
him what he h|id to say. I remember telling him 
that I had been into St Paiirs Cathedral, and that I 
pictured the Cathedral full and myself in the pulpit, 
and I was excited when imagining the opporiunity 
offered me to deliver some message to three thousand 
or four thousand persons in such a building. But in 
a minute or two I discovered that my sermon would 
be very nearly as follows ; ‘ Dear fiiends, I know no 
more than you. I think we had better go home.*** 
But because the Lamb has prevailed to open the 
book and to loose the seals thereof, we may speak 
witkout faltering, without fear, with the ring of cer- 
tainty. 

The Lamb is another name for love. In that Lamb 
love was shown stripped of the veils that hide. The 
love of the Lamb is the spring of our love, the love 
of Christ which no sin can weary, and no lapse of 
time can change, all-redeeming, all-glorifying, cnang- 
ing even death and despair to the gates or heaven. 
That love may win fresn triumphs in the wilderness 
through our love. — W. Robertson Nicoll, The Lamp 
of Sacrifice, p. 134. 

Rekbrenob. — XVII. 14 . — C. Bradley, Th$ Ghristian Lif$, 
p. 347. 

* Fallen, fallen is Babylon the great’— R bv. xviii. 2 . 

Here we are at Treves. I need not tell you all I 
have felt here and at Fleissen, ' At first the feeling 
that one is standing over the skeleton of the giant 
iniquity— old Rome — is overpowering. And as I 
stood last night in that amphitheatre, amid the wild 
beasts* dens, and thought of the Christie martyr- 
doms and the Frank prisoners, and all Ue hellish 


scenes of agony and cruelty that place had witnessed, 
I seemed to hear the very voice of the Archangel 
whom St. John heard in Patmo^ crying, Babylon 
the Great ia fallen; — no more like the sound of a 
trumpet, but only in the still whisper of the night 
breeze, and through the sleeping vineyards, and the 
OTeat still smile of God out of tHe broad, blue 
heaven. — Kingsley. 

*Come forth, mj people, out of her.’— Rev. xviii. 4. 

Fly from Rome, for Babylon signifieth confusion, 
and Rome has confused all the Scriptui*es, confused 
all vices together, and confused everything. Fly, 
then, from Rome, and come to repentance.-^AVOH-i 
AROLA, to the Florentines, in 1496. 

Compare also Carlyle*8 use of the text in his diatribe 
against the landed aristocracy, in Paat and Present 
After accusing them of indolence and oppi’ession, 
he pauses for a moment to reflect : ‘ Exceptions ! — ah 
yes, thank Heaven, we know there are exceptions. 
Our case were too hard, were there not exceptions, 
and partial exceptions not a few, whom we know, 
and whom we do not know. Honour to the name of 
Ashley, — honour to this and the other valiant Abdiel, 
found faithful still, who would fain, by work and by 
word, admonish their Older not to rush upon destruc- 
tion I These are they who will, if not save their 
Order, ]»ostpone the wreck of it All honour and 
success to these. The noble man can still strive 
nobly to save and serve his Order ; — at lowest, he can 
remember the precept of the Prophet ; ‘ Come out of 
her, my people, come out of her *. 

Rbpbrbnobs. — XVIII. 7 , 8. — Expositor ( 4 th Series), voL ii, 
p. 292. XVIII. 8. — Ihid, (6th Series), vol, v. p. 114. 

THE MANHOOD TRAFFIC 

* The merchants of the earth shall weep and mourn over her ; 
for no man buyeth their merchandise any more, the 
merchandise of gold and silver, and precious stones, and 
of Marls, and fine linen, and purple, and silk, and scarlet 
and all thyioe wood, and all manner vessels of ivory, and 
all manner vessels of most precious wood, and of brass, 
and iron, and marble, and cinnamon, and odours, and oint- 
ments, and frankincense, and wine, and oil, and fine flour, 
and wheat, and feasts, and sheep, and horses, and 
chariots, and slavee [margin, or bodies], and souls of men.’ 
Rbv. xviii. 11-13. 

This passage is built up after the analogy of Ezekiel's 
prophecies concerning Tyre, in conjunction with 
which they should be read (see Ezek. xxvii., xxviii.) ; 
and the merchandise of the city of Rome in the 
Apostle's time has undoubtedly formed the ground- 
work of this enumeration. 

I, The text declares that one of the causes of the 
ruin of this Babylon was her extravagant luxury. 
The history of the world is full of solemn lessons 
concerning the enervating influence of luxury. It is 
scarcely too much to say that luxury was the chief 
destroyer of all the great empires of antiquity. We 
are constantly discovering a proneness to fall away 
into the ease-taking and self-pampering which ruined 
the great empires of ancient mbylon, of Media 
and Persia, or Greece and Rome Christ-like self- 
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renunciation is a virtue which cannot grow in the soil 
of luxurious living. 

II. But it is to the two last items in this extra- 
ordinary inventory that I wish to call your attention, 
slaves and souls of men. As the margin in- 
forms us the literal translation is bodies and souls 
of men. There are ways of making merchandise of 
manhood beside the coarse and palpable one of sell- 
ing men for slaves. (1) I very much ft’ar, thanks to 
the cruel, heartless, atheistic political economy which 
this country learnt from Jeremy Bentham, John Stuart 
Mill, and company, that very much of our commerce 
is practically a tmffic in the blood, and bones, and 
nerves, and souls of men. No commerce is healthy, 
except that whose fundamental law is, ‘ TTiou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself \ (2) The drink traffic, 

the opium traffic, and whoremongering are^ other 
manifestations of this awful trade m the bodies and 
souls of men. If the Church would do her Master’s 
work she must arise and be the champion of the 
poor, the enemy of all sweating, the inexorable foe of 
all manhood traffic. — G. A. Bennetts, The Preacher's 
MagazirvCy vol. rv. p. 509. 

RavERENca. — XVIII. 14. — Expositor (Gth Series), vol. xii. 
p. m 

* A great millstone.’— R ev. xvni. sr. 

Compare the use of this verse in Tennyson’s poem, 

* Sea Dreams *. 

References. — XIX — (6th Series), vol. x. p. 292. 
XIX. l.-H. S. Holland, God^sCity, p. 60. 

* He hath judged the great harlot’— Rev. xix. a. 

The real force of demonstration for Girolamo Savon- 
arola lay in his own burning indignation at the sight 
of wrong ; in his fervent belief in an Unseen Justice 
that would put an end to the wrong, and in an 
Unseen Purity to which lying and uncTeanriess were 
an abomination. To his ardent, power-loving soul, 
believing in great ends, and longing to achieve those 
ends by the exertion of its own strong will, the <^faith 
in a Supreme and righteous Ruler became one with 
the faith in a speedy Divine interposition that would 
punish and reclaim. — Gkoegk Eliot, in Romola . 

References. — XIX. 3 , — F. E. Paget, Helps arid Uindrtmces 
to the Christian lAfSy p. 177- XIX. 4, — F. S. Bartlett, SermonSy 
p. 296. 

^Praise oar God, all ye His servants, and ye that fear Him, 
both small and great’— Rev. xix. 5. 

A VERY dear and saintly person, years ago called 
home, once in my hearing exulted at this appear- 
ance of the small number that fear God : viewing 
it as a vast encouragement. Even they will be 
there, not on sufferance, but taken account of, 
brought forward, called upon to enhance the ac- 
ceptable rapture. — C. G. Rossettl 

References. — XIX. 5. — J. Keble, Sermons for the Saints^ 
Bwysy p. 463. XIX 6.-»-E. H. Eland, ChristMn World 
PtUpUy voL liii. p. 294. XIX 7-8.— Spurgeon, Sermonsy 
vol. XXXV. No. 2096. XIX. 8. — H, Howard, The Bament 
ef the Souly p. 1. XIX 9.— Spurgeon, S&rmonsy vol. xli. No. 
2428. Expositor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 179. XIX. 10. — 
J. Smith, The Integrity of Scrvptwrty p. 193. XIX. 11.— 
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H. M* Butler, Harrom School Sermons (2Dd Series), p. 260. 
C. A. Scott, The Book of Bevelationy p, 2B7* XIX. 11-16. — 

H. S. Holland, Christum World Pulpity vol, Ivii. p. 49. 
Spurgeon, SermonSy vol. xxv. No. 1462. 

' In righteousness He doth judge and moke war.*— R ev. xtx. 

Z1-14. 

A BATTLE is constantly going on, in which the 
humblest human creature is not incapable of taking 
some part, between the powem of go<M and those m 
evil, and in which every, even the smallest, help to 
the right side has its vaJue in promoting the very 
slow and often almost insensible progress by whicn 
good is gradually gaining ground from evil, yet 
gaining it so visibly at considerable intervals as to 
promise the very distant, but not uncertain final 
victory of God. To do something during life, on 
even the humblest scale, if nothing moi*e is within 
reach, towards bringing this consummation ever so 
little nearer, is the most animating and invigoiatiM 
thought which can inspire a human creature. — J. S 
Mill, at the close of his Three Essays on Religion. 

References. — XIX. 12. — Spurgeon, Smnonsy vol. v. No. 
281. XIX 13. — F. T. Bassett, Christ in Eternity and Time, 
p. 98. Expositor (4th Series), vol. vi. p. 67 ; ibid. vol. vil. p. 
99. 

* And the armies which ore in heaven followed him, clothed in 

fine linen, white and pure.'— R ev. xix. 14. 

Compare the use made of this verse by Mr. Short- 
house at the close of Sir PercivaL 

References. — XIX 16. — W, Gladden, Christum World 
Pulpity vol. Ivi. p. 27 . XIX 20. — F. T. Ba^jsett, Things That 
Must Bsy p. 61. Exjwsitor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 292. XX. 
1-9. — ^E. T. J. Marriner, Sermons Preached at Lyme Begis, p. 
39. XX. 4-6. — Spurgeon, SermonSy vol. vii. No. 391. ' 

THE THOUSAND YEARS’ RBIQN OP CHRIST 

* And I saw thrones, and they sat upon them, and judgment 

was given unto them : and I saw the souls of Uiem that 
werebeheaded for the witness of Jesus, and for the word 
of God, and which hod not worshipped the beast, neither 
his image^ neither bod received his mark upon their fore- 
heads, or m their hands : and they lived and reigned with 
Christ a thousand years. —Rev. xx. 4. 

I. First we shall show t^at the literal inteipretation 
of the passage before us is altogether wrong and un- 
tenable. (1) The first proof of this is a very obvious 
one. We are dealing with a symbolic booK. From 
the glorious description of the Saviour in the first 
chapter to the last picture of the Holy Jerusalem the 
booK is. one great series of panoramic displays of sym- 
bolic pictures. It is not intended to narrate literal 
events, whether belonging to the past, the present, or 
the future. (2) The next proof of my contention 
that you cannot possibly take this passage literally is 
that the literal inteipretation of the passage is not 
only not supjiorted by the other parts of Holy Scrip- 
ttire, but ev^ flatly contradicted by them. (8) Then, 
again, the moral results expected by some from a 
visible appearing of Christ are altogeuier at variance 
with the statements of the other 'Scriptures, and with 
everything we know of the laws of the kingdom of 
God. 

II. Now we proceed to seek the true inb^rpretation 
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of the passage. In order to get at the true interpi'e- 
tation we have to observe two rules. One is : We 
must try to discover from the book itself how it uses 
its symbols. The other is : We must see to it that 
our own inteipretation agrees with the clear utter- 
ances of the New Testament (1) The one fact of 
interpretation we have to note is that numbers are 
always used in this book to represent principles or 
ideas, and not in their arithmetical character. To 
give one example: the number seven signifies com- 
pleteness ; the number three symbolises Divinity or 
Deity. Ten is the symbol for ‘kingship'. What 
then is the meaning of ‘ a thousand ’ ? A thousand 
is ten raised to the third power, and therefore signifies, 
the book being its own interpreter, the kingdom of 
Grod. It symbolises the Divine kingdom in its per- 
fect and absolute completeness. 

III. Let us in the last place sum up the lessons of 
this symbolic picture. (1) The first lesson is that 
the kingdom of God is absolutely guaranteed once 
and for ever in Jesus Christ. (2) The next lesson we 
are here taught is, that believers even now in their 
true and inner life are the real kings and judges of 
the world. ‘ I saw thrones and they sat on them and 
judgment was given unto them.* (3) The last lesson 
18 that our present life in the kingdom is an earnest 
and guarantee of our complete future glory. ‘ Blessed 
are they that have part in the first resurrection ; over 
' them the second death hath no power.’ — John 
Thomas, Myrtle Street Pulpit^ voL ii. p. 231. 

Rbpekencbs. — XX. 4. — Expositor (4th Series), vol. ill. pp. 
261, 363 ; ibid. vol. x. p. 297. 

* The camp of the saints, and the beloved city.’—Rsv. xx. g. 
There is nothing real or useful that is i\ot a seat of 
war. — Emerson. 

‘ On the western slope of the Guadarrama mountains,’ 
writes Froude in his essay on Saint Teresa, ‘midway 
between Medina del Campo and the Escurial, stands 
the ancient town of Avila. From the windows of the 
railway carriage can be seen the massive walls and 
flanking towers, raised in the eleventh century in the 
first heat of the Spanish crusade. The fortifications 
themselves tell the story of their origin. The garrison 
of Avila were soldiera of Christ, and the cathedral 
was built into the bastions, in the front line of de- 
fence, as an emblem of the genius of the age.* 

Rbferbnob. — XX. 9 . — Expositor (^th. Series), vol. x. p. 347. 

* And 1 saw a white throne, and Him that sat upon it, 
from whose face the earth and the heaven fled away.’— 
Rev. XX. II. 

At Hinely Hill, writes Wesley in his Journal for 
1749, ‘ a large congregation met in the evening. I 
expounded part of 3ie twentieth chapter of the 
Revelation. But O what a time was this 1 It was 
as though we were already standing before the “ great 
white wone**. God was no less present with us in 
prayer ; when one just by me cried with a loud and 
nitter cry, I besought God to give us a token that 
all things work together for go^. He did sa ; He 
wrote pardon upon her heart, and we all rejoiced 
unto Him with revdrenoe.* 


Da. Bonab, in his Life of M*Gheyney describes the 
latter’s final preaching at Newcastle in 1842. ‘ He 

E reached in the open air, in a space of ground 
etween the Cloth Market and St Nicholas Church. 
Above a thousand souls were pi'esent, and the service 
continued until ten, without one person moving from 
the ground. The moon shone brightly, and the sky 
was spangled with stars. His subject was, “ The Great 
White Throne”. In concluding his address, he told 
them that “ they would never meet again till they 
all met at the judgment-seat of Christ; but the 
glorious heavens over their heads, and the bright 
moon that shone upon them, and the old Veneri^le 
church behind them, were his witnesses that he had 
set before them life and death**. Some will have 
cause to remember that night through eternity.* 
Rbpbrbnces. — XX. 11. — Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. xil. No. 
701, and vol. xlii. No. 2473. Expositor (6fch Series), vol. v. p. 
326. XX. 11, 12. — Bishop Gore, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
Iviii. p. 363. 

*And \ saw the dead, small and great, standing before the 
throne.’ — Rbv. xx. 12 . 

Stand before God — past kneeling, past praying ; not 
to be converted, but sentenced. Aoto, not then^ is 
the day of salvation : not then except for the already 
saved. — C. G. Rossetti. 

‘ When I see kings lying by those who deposed them,* 
writes Addison in his reflections upon Westminster 
Abbey {Spectator^ No. xxvi.), ‘ when I consider rival 
wits placed side by side, or the holy.men that divided 
the world with their contests and disputes, I reflect 
with sorrow and astonishment on the little competi- 
tions, factions, and debates of mankind. When I 
read the several dates of the tombs, of some that dy’d 
yesterday, and some six hundred years ago, I con- 
sider that great day when we shall all of us be con- 
temporaries and make an appearance together.’ 

* And the dead were judged out of the things written in the 
books.*— R kv. XX. 12 . 

Who are we to measure the chances and oppor- 
tunities, the means of doing, or even judging, nght 
and wrong awarded to men; and to establish the 
rule for meting out these punishments and rewaitls ? 
We are as insolent and unthinking in judging of 
men’s morals as of their intellects. . . . Our measure 
of rewards and punishments is most partial and in- 
complete, absuraly inadequate, utterly worldly, and 
we wish to continue it into the next world. Into 
that next and awful world we strive to pursue men, / 
and to send after them our impotent party ver- 
dicts of condemnation or acquittal. We set up our , 
paltry little rods to measure heaven immeasurable. 
— ^Thackeray, in Pendennia (lxl). 

JUDGMENT BY THE TWOFOLD RECORD 
* And the books were opened : and another book was opened 
which is the Book of Life : and the dead were judgikl out 
of these things which were written in the books aocordiag 
to their works.’— R ev. xx. xa. 

At the time he received and wrote his visions, the 
writer of the Apocalypse had steeped himself in the 
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phraseology and similitudes of the Prophet Daniel. 
This metaphor of the open books which enters into 
the vision of judgment is to be found in the writings 
of the captive noble. The metaphor raa^ have been 
suggested to Daniel by his acquaintance with the work 
and procedure of the official historiographers in 
Eastem courts. The metaphor is intended to teach 
that God has His own secret processes for verifying 
those facts of life and conduct which will be crucim 
to His final judgment upon each member of the 
human race. 

I. Saints and sinners alike are forgetful of their 
own acts, and more or less blind to the character 
which is the sum of those acts, although for very 
ilifferent reasons. (1) Genuine goodness is at the 
ve ry antipodes to all self-consciousness. A true 
saint has not only a very short memory for his own 
holy acts, he never thinks of them as his own acts at 
all, (2) The good deeds of a truly virtuous and holy 
mind will be so normal and spontaneous that they 
will pass unnoticed and uni’ecorded. True goodness 
forgets its own achievements. (3) And then how 

E rone is the bad man to forget his evil deeds I His 
abits not infrequently blunt and narcotise memory, 
together with all the other intellectual powei-s. 
And the more evil there is in his life, the less 
likely he is to recall it. (4) And then the Book 
of Remembrance is necessary to check and counter- 
poise those distorting freaks of the imagination 
which are apt to arise whenever we seek to judge 
ourselves. 

II. This reference to the books that were opened 
seems to caiTy with it an important doctrinal signifi- 
cation. (1) The Book of Remembrance is kept to 
vindicate the grace and wisdom and forgiving favour 
of the Lamb in inserting the names of His chosen 
ones in the Book of Life, (2) The central place 
given in the judgment to the Book of Life teaches 
that one of the stern conditions of salvation is that 
the name shall be written there through the grace 
and atoning favour of the I^mb; A man cannot 
be saved by the things recorded in the Book of 
Remembrance alone. It is because our names are 
written in the Lamb’s Book of Life -that the holy 
and acceptable works we may come to do acquire 
their title to reward. (3) On the other hand, let us 
not overlook the solemn fact that our destiny will be 
just as profoundly affected by the plain chronicle of 
the daily life as by the fact that we were once 
pardoned through the gr^e of the Redeemer, and 
enrolled as subjects of His kingdom. 

RBFKRiANOBt. — XX. 12. — Spurgeoii, Sermonif vol. vii. No. 
391. C. Perren, Revival Sermoru in OutlvM^ p. 192. H. J, 
Bevis, Sermons^ p. 290. W. H. Hutchings, Sermon Sketches^ 
p. 31. J. Keble, Sermone for Advent to OhrieVmae Eve^ pp. 36, 
/ 47 . Bishop Alexander, The Qreat QuesHon^ p. 96. XX. 
12, 13. — J. Keble, Sermons for AdverU to Christmas Eve^ p. 99. 
J. B1 Neale, Sermons PrMched in Sackville Oollegs Ohapsl^ 
vol./ It. p. 234. XX. 14. — N. D. Hillis, Christian World 
Pulpity vol. Ivii. p. 328. Expositor (4th Series), voL il p. 
424. XXI. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. U. p. 94 ; tbid. vol. 
X. p. 466 . 


‘ No more sea.*— R ev. xxi. i. 

While I think of it, why is the sea (in that apologue 
of Attdi* once quoted by Falconer) supposed to have 
lost God ? Did the Persians agree with something 
I I'emember in Plato about the sea and all in it being 
of an inferior nature, in spite of Homer’s ‘Divine 
ocean,* etc. — Fitzgerald’s Letters ^ l p. 320. 

* And I saw a new heaven and a new earth.’ — R ev, xxi. z f. 
Will not one of the properties of the spiritual body 
be, that it will be able to express that which the 
natural body only tries to express ? Is this a sensual 
view of heaven ? — then are the two last chapters of 
the Revelations most sensual. ’ They teU not only of 
the perfection of humanity, with all its joys and 
wishes and properties, but of matter I They tell of 
trees and fruit and rivers — of gold and gems and all 
beautiful and glorious material things. . . . Why is 
heaven to be one vast lazy retrospect ? Why is not 
eternity to have action and change, yet both, like 
God’s, compatible with rest and immutability ? This 
earth is but one minor planet of a minor system : are 
there no more worlds? Will there not be incident 
and action springing from these when the fate of the 
world is decided ? — Kingsley. 

References, — XXI, 1, — C. Anderson Soott, The iBook af 
Revelation^ p. 287. R. J. Campbell, City Temple Sermons^ p. 

234. C. D. Bell, The Power of Ood, p. 168. W. L. 

Watkinson, Christian World Pulpit^ vol. liii. p. 393. T. J. 
Madden, Tombs or Temples ? p. 86. J. H. Burkitt, Christian 
World Pulpit^ yol. lii. p. 374. A, G. Mortimer, The ChvrcKe 
Lessons for the Christian Year^ pt. i. p. 187. A. H. Bradford, 
Christian World Pulpit ^ vol. xliv. p. 401. R. Q. Cowell, 
Preacher* s Magaxine^ vol. xvii. p. 372. R. W. Hiley, A 

Year*s SermonSy vol. i. p. 86. Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. 

p. 381. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — Re-- 
velation, p. 366. XXI. 1-3. — H. S. Holland, Christian World 
Pulpit y vol. xliii. p. 293. XXI. 1-6. — T. Barker, Plain 
SerrrumSy p. 149. XXI. --Expositor (4th Series), vol. il. 
p. 293. 

THE NEW JERUSALEM 

{For Septuuageaiina) 

* 1 saw the holj city, new Jerusalem, coming down out of 
heaven from God, made ready as a bride adorned for her 
husband.’—REv. xxi. 2. 

On this Sunday, Septuagesima, we have the beginning 
and the end of the Bible brought before’ us in the 
lessons both of the Morning and of the Evening 
Services ; the First Lessons heir^ taken from the 
opening chapters of the Book of Genesis, the Second 
from the concluding chapters of the book of the 
Revelatioa And whilst the beginning of the Bible 
speaks of the world being prepared for man and of 
man making his appearance on its stage, the close of 
it sets before us visions of a future awaiting man and 
the world which he has subdued to be his dwelling- 
place. 

I. The book of the Revelation is professedly a 
collection of visions; it is full of ima^ry. And 
imagery sets us seeking interpretations of it. But it 
is Hot always easy to interpret ; and the Revelation, 
or the Apocalypse — ^the two names mean the same 
thing, unveiling or drawing a curtain aside — has 
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been subjected to a great varie^ of more or less in- 
enious inteipretation. Some oi the visions were no 
oubt intended to indicate definite historical events 
of the age in which the book was issued ; but others 
set forth spiritual realities belonging to the nature 
and purposes of Grod and the development of the 
kingdom of Christ, in forms which were intended to 
fasten on the imagination and so to feed the spiritual 
life. Thus a curtain is drawn aside, and we have 
a vision of the Court of heaven. We see a throne, 
and there is One sitting on the throne, but He is 
hidden in splendour; worshipping Him are four 
living creatuies, which are symbols of the animated 
Creation, and twenty-four Elders, twelve representing 
the old dispensation and twelve the new — as it were 
the twelve Patriarchs and ^the Twelve Apostles in a 
celestial form. These and all other existing things 
ai'e shown to us paying homage after their kind to 
their Eternal Maker. Then the Lamb is introduced 
— a lamb as though it had been slain — and this 
figure remains throughout the book the symbol of 
Him Who had offered Himself up in sacrifice to the 
Father, and had been exalted to the right hand of 
God. 

II. It is to this class of imagery that the visions 
of the concluding chapters belong. They exhibit 
sceiK^s which represent the triumph of the kingdom 
of Christ. They are intended, as I aid, to interest 
the imagination and so to supply nourishing food to 
Christian faith and hope. They set forth spiritual 
realities and relations which have a bearing on our 
present life ; and it is in this character, and not as 
enigmatic predictions of historical events, that they 
are to be valued and studied. 

III. Here, where the Church is described under the 
figure of a golden city, we have a sort of final vision 
of what we are to look forward to a completion of 
the Divine work, a fulfilment of the Divine purpose. 
It is a vision of mankind ordered according to God s 
will. This form of mankind is God's creation ; it 
comes down out of heaven from God, and it has the 
glory of Grod. It has a civic character, is of the 
nature of a commonwealth, having diverse offices 
and functions and classes in it It is in a supreme 
degree orderly, like a city built after a definite plan. 
It is the outcome of the Old and New Covenants : 
it preserves the memory of the Twelve Tribes, the 
Twelve Apostles are the foundation on which its 
wall is built. It has all manner of splendour and 
preciousness. It lives in the light of God. The 
nations walk in that light ; the kings of the earth 
bring their glory into the presence of God. National 
life is not superseded ; but all the actions of men are 

t * ust and harmonious, and therefore there is nothing 
mt happiness in the world. Nearly everything in 
the imagery of these chapters represents perfection ; 
all is of the absolute best, under the light of God, in 
joyful devotion to God. But there is a hint of what 
18 not yet as it should be, where the seer beholds the 
river oi water of life proceeding firom the throne of 
God and of the Lamo, and the tree of life growing 


on the river's banks ; for the leaves of the tree are 
for the healing of the nations. So the nations want 
healing. We may take this as implying that the 
ideal form of mankind, divinely ordered, divinely 
enlightened and quickened, divinely blessed, has to 
work itself out by degrees into actual and victorious 
existence. 

IV. In endeavouring to draw from these shining 
chapters at the close of the Bible what we can re- 
ceive as their instructive significance, we are led to 
observe that hei*e, as elsewhere in the New Testli- 
ment, there is a mysterious slurring over of the line 
which divides this mortal life from the other life 
beyontl the grave. To Christians of a great number 
of the later generations nothing was very important 
but the passing of that terrible line. Christian hope 
looked entirely away from this earth to the region 
of the departed all glory was associated with that 
unseen world. But a change, with far-reaching 
effects, has passed over the theology of our English 
race Since the publication of a memorable book on 
The Kingdom of Christ, by F. D. Maurice, just 
seventy years ago, the sermons and writings of our 
aa*epted teachers have drawn away, at first very 
slowly but of late quite rapidly and completely, 
from dwelling on the contrasted miseries and felicities 
of individuals in the life beyond the grave, and have 
directed attention to that kingdom of ^d which 
Christ came to establish, and which He has opened 
to all believei-s. And the rediscovery of this heavenly 
kingdom which is to subdue the Kingdoms of the 
earth to itself has coincided with the sprinring up of 
a generous longing, independent of professed Christian 
belief, and bent on building from the earth upwards, 
for a world from which all the pains and disadvantages 
of poverty are to be banished. That clarion-song of 
Blake's — 

I will not cease from mental fight, 

Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 

Till we have built Jerusalem 

In England’s green and pleasant land — 

has never been the cry of so many hearts and minds 
as at the pi-esent time. Those who have been made 
disciples to the kingdom of heaven cannot exclude 
the abolition of the miseries of poverty from their 
hopes. ^ut the commandment which they have 
received bids them look for a city which shall come 
do>^n from heaven. They are to seek first the 
kingdom of the heavenly Father and His righteous- 
ness. They are to pray and labour that this kin^om 
may come; they are to be remembrancers of the 
Lord, giving Him no silence till He establish and 
till He make Jerusalem a praise in the earth. Which 
if they do, it is promised that the things which the 
Gentiles seek shall be added to them. And the seer 
of the Revelation is true to the teaching of Him 
Who through sacrifice was exalted to be King of 
kings and Lord of lorda He pirtures a world 
blessed by the coming down of a city from heavea 
The scene is not that of a remote Paradise on high, 
to which the favoured few have gone up, but lliat of 
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a city on its way from heaven to earth ; it is beheld 
from a mountain-top ; the nations walk in the light 
of it : the leaves of its tree of life are for the healing 
of the nations. — J. Llewelyn Davies, The Guardian^ 
10th February, 1909. 

* And I saw the New Jerusalem, coming down from God out 
of heaven, prepare as k bride adorned for her husband.* 
—Rev. XXI. 2. 

The New JeiiLsalem, as we witness it, is no moi’e ex- 
empt from coiTuption than was the Old. That early 
Christian poet who saw it descending in incorruptible 
purity ‘out of heaven from God,* saw, as poets use, 
an ideal. He saw that which perhaps for a point of 
time was almost realised, that which may be realised 
again. But what we see in history behind us and 
in the world about us is, it must be coniessed, not 
like ‘a bride adorned for her husband*. We see 
something that is admirable, and much that is gi'eat 
and wonderful, but not this splendour of maiden 
purity. The bridal dress is worn out, and the 
orange-flower is faded. First the rottenness of dying 
supersti;tions, then barbaric manners, then intellectu- 
alism preferring system and debate to brotherhood, 
strangling Christianity with theories and framing 
out of it a charlatan's philosophy which madly strives 
to stop the progress of science — all these coiruptions 
have in the successive ages of its long life infected 
the Church, and many new and monstrous perversions 
of individual character have disgraced it. . . . But 
the triumph of the Christian Church is that it is 
there — that the most dai*ing of all speculative dreams, 
instead of being found impracticable, has been cai'ried 
into effect, and, when can ied into effect, instead of 
being confined to a few select spirits, has spread itself 
over a vast space of the earth's surface, and, when 
thus diffused, instead of giving place after an age or 
two to something more adapted to a later time, has 
endured for two thousand years, and, at the end of 
two thousand years, instead of lingering as a mere 
wreck spared by the tolerance of the lovera of the 
past, still displays vigour and a capacity of adjusting 
itself to new conditions, and lastly, in all the trans- 
formations it undergoes, remains visibly the same 
thing and inspired by its Founders univei-sal and 
unquenchable spirit 

It is In this and not in any freedom from abuses 
that the Divine power of Chnstianity appears. — S ie 
John Seeley, in acce Homo. 

* And I taw the holy dty.* — Rev. xxl a. 

What will it be at last to see a ‘holy* city I for 
Londoners, for Faidsians, for citizens of all cities upon 
earth, to see a holy city I — C. G, Rosskttl 

Rbfxbbnoks. — XXI. 2. — J. Adderley, Chrittian World 
Pulpity vol. xlvL p. 22. R. J. War dell, Preach^ i Magazinoy 
voL xviiL p. 411. J. Watson, Ths Inspiration of our Faithy 
p., 262. T. Phftlipg, Christum World Pulpity vol. Ixviii. 
p. 1. Bishop Welldon, The Gospsl m a Qreai Oityy p. 168. 
R. J. Drummond, Faith*$ Csrtaintiesy p. 323. XXI. 2-7. — 
positor (6th Series), vol. v. p. 823. XXI. 3. — H. S. Holland, 
Christian World Pulpity vol. 1x1. d. 393. 


THE ELIMINATION OP THE LAW OP ANTA- 
aClNISM 

* And I heard a great voice out of heaven saying, Behold, the 

tabernacle of God is with men, and He will dwell with 
them, and they shall be His people, and God Himself shall 
be with them, and be their God. And God shall wipe 
away all tears from their eyes ; and there kball be no more 
death, neither sorrow, nor cr^ng, neither shall there be 
any more pain ; for the former things are passed away.* 
—Rev. XXI. 3, 4. 

I. The law of antagonism fs unnatural. 

II. It is the purpose of God in Jesus Christ to 
abolish the law of antagonism. The Spii it of Christ 
shall never cease to work in the mce until there is 
no more useless antagonism, misdii’ected antagonism, 
destructive antagonism, but there shall act instead 
the affinities, the attractions, the forces of a higher 
law, and the reign of blood and iron shall be over for 
ever. But the question may be urged, What shall 
guarantee our safety and growth when the fiery law 
is abolished ? The prevalence of the spirit of Jesus 
Christ. 

III, We mark the signs that the law of antagon- 
ism is being eliminated. (1) We see signs of change 
to a happier state of things in our relation to nature. 
(2) We see signs of change to a happier state of 
things within society itself. (3) Signs of change to 
a haj^pier state of things are visible also in interna- 
tional life. Salvator Rosa long ago painted his 
picture, ‘Peace burning the Instruments of War*. 
This generation, may not witness that glorious bon- 
fire, but many signs signify that ere long it shall be 
kindled, lighting the footsteps of the race into the 
vaster glory that is to be. I..et us first ourselves get 
the spirit of Christ. Let us profoundly believe in the 
golden year. It will come. This vision of the Re- 
velation is no mockery. — W. L. Watkinson, The 
Transfigured Sackclothy p. 223. 

Refbrenobs. — XXI. 4. — D. Brown, Christian World Pul- 
pity vol. Iviii. p. 341. Bishop Wilberforce, SeinumSy p. 166. 
F. de W. Lushin^j^on, Sermons to Young Boys, p. 39. Dina- 
dale T. Young, The Gospel of the Left Handy p. 139. FxposUor 
(6th Series), vol. vi. p. 102. 

A NEW YEAR'S SERMON 

* He that tat upon the throne said, Behold, I make all thinge 

new.* — Rev. xxi. 5. 

The first Sunday of the New Year is a day of hope, 
of promise, of anticipation. It is true indeed that 
the stream of time flows onwards uninterruptedly; 
the periods which mai*k its course ai'e in a sense tne 
mere creations of human convenience. But who does 
not feel moved to take stock, so to say, of his life ; 
who does not imagine that it is somehow possible to 
make a fresh start upon the anniversai 7 01 his birth, 
or of his marriage, or upon Christmas Day, or Easter 
Dot, or at the beginning of a New Year? 

. For Christianity is the religion of hope ; it touches 
the hard rock of human nature, as it were, with a 
magic wand, and immediately there breaks forth the 
fresh bubbling water of a regenerate life. The one 
word wholly incompatible with the Christian fiaith 
^nd the Chilian spirit is ‘despair*. 
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L There is hope for the individual. 

Read the story of the Lord Jesus Christ in the 
Gospels, and see how His presence bi*eathed a new 
life, wherever He moved, into sad, downcast, penitent, 
abandoned souls. The publican or tax-gatherer, the 
alien Samaritan woman, the leper, the Magdalene, 
the thief upon the cross — He gave them all hope. 

II. There is hope, too, for society. 

Do we hear any faithless voices to-day protesting 
that this England of ours is going to Uie dogs be- 
cause of Free Trade, or unemployment, or the physical 
degeneration of the people, or the of 

patriotic spirit and virtue? Such dependency is 
un-Christian, it is rebellious against the Providence 
of God. It denies the possibility of His * fulfilling 
Himself in many ways*. But the futui« is, as the 
past was, in His keeping. His name is not * I was,’ 
out ‘ I am *. It may be impossible to fight against 
the spirit of the age, but is not that spirit the 
breath of His Almighty Will ? In human history 
the great tendencies, the gr^t achievements, 6tre all 
the direct and visible resmts’^of God’s working ; it is 
only small results which are even apparently wrought 
by man. Not less true is it of the present than of 
the future life that God ‘ is not the God of the dead, 
but of the living ’. 

III. * He that sat upon the throne said, Behold, 
I make all things new.’ The promise stands as part 
of the vision which St. John in his Apocalypse en- 
joyed and revealed. But it is a promise of heaven, 
not of earth. The Holy City, tne new Jerusalem 
which the Apostle beheld, does not rise from the 
earth heavenwards; it * comes down from God out 
of heaven ’. Vain is it therefore to suppose that any 
change of social or political environment will effect 
the regeneration oi society. In all the actual or 
possible circumstances of the State human nature 
remains and will remain the same, the same in its 
greatness and its littleness, the same in its aspirations 
and temptations, the same in its essential and in- 
alienable needs. 

The millennium, if it comes at all, will not begin 
in any Hall of Science or Socialism ; it will begin and 
can only begin in regenerate human hearta * The 
Ein^om of God,’ says the Saviour, ‘is within 
you . 

Men need reform, but the most needed of all re- 
forms is self-reform. 

The new heaven and the new earth will be realised, 
so far as they are possible upon earth, only when 
Jesus Christ nas be^me Lora over the hearts and 
consciences of men. It is He who sits upon the 
throne; it is He who says, ‘Behold, I make all 
things new’. — B isho? Wblldon, The Ooapel in a 
Great Oity, p. 18. 

THE INCARNATION 
{For Ohrietmas) 

* 1 make all fftinga new.’— R bv. jxl 5. 

Bacb festival of the Church declares a special truth 
and offera a peculiar grace. 


1* The Festival of Christmas Declares the In- 
carnation of the Eternal Word and offers the grace 
of renewal. The Incarnation is the starting-point 
of a new order of things, and the whole of human 
life is affected by it As a help to the better under- 
standing of the great truth, it is well that we should 
distinguish between Personality and Human Nature. 
Personality is that which we share with no one else ; 
human nature is that which we share with every 
other member of the human race ; human nature is 
that which unites ; personality is that which separ- 
ates ; human nature is communicative ; but no one 
can part with his personality or share it with 
another. 

II. What, then, took place when the Eternal 
Word took Flesh and became Man? — ^This: He 
took the nature of Adam in all its fulness ; but in- 
stead of His human nature being centred raund a 
new Personality, it was taken up into the Pei’sonality 
of the Eternal Word. The Son of God took to 
Himself that which would unite Him to the human 
race ; He took human nature, but not a human persqn- 
ality. We do not see in the Lord Jesus Christ the 
prominence of any one characteristic, such as we are 
accustomed to find in the sainta He belonged to 
no one human race or nation. Pilate was right when 
he said, * Behold the Man * ; and the Apostle reminds < 
us that there is neither Jew nor Gentile, but that all 
are one in Christ Jesiia 

III. If any ask ‘ Why Perplex us with these 
Subtleties of Dogma ? ’ it is enough to say that the 
very life of the Church and of every individual Chris- 
tian is bound up in a right faith in Jesus Christ 
Again and again we find that those who came to 
Him when He was on earth had to face the question 
‘ What think ye of Christ ? ’ More than half the 
heresies of the past have arisen because men will not, 
or do not, know Jesus Christ. It is such a help to 
us when we see that the Incarnation starts a new 
era for mankind. ‘ In Christ,* wrote St. Paul, ‘ man 
is a new creature ; ’ and as the Incarnation is appro- 
priated by the individual soul, the communicated 
nature comes not as a dole, but it is ours by way 
of personal endowment. TTierein is our hope, our 
power of renewal, certain. 

IV. If we Know the Gift of Ood we shall listen 
to the voice of Christ as He stands in our midst 
‘Come unto Me’ — such is His invitation — ‘and 
I will give you rest^ We are looking into this New 
Year; with the past forgiven — undone it cannot be 
— our heaits will be set at liberty and we can run in 
the way of God’s Commandments. Then we shall: 
become indeed new creatures, and our inner life may 
be renewed day by day by the power of the Holy 
Ghost 

THE DIVINE POET 
* Behold, I make all things new.’— Rxv. xxn 5 . 

1. This chapter is already full of the word and the 
wine and the music new : ‘ A new heaVen and a new 
earth ’ ; the ‘ new Jerusalem, coming down from God 
out of heaven ’ ; ‘ behold, I make all things new ’• 
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And not before the time. The world is weary of 
its wickedness and groaning and restlessness; we 
have had tears enou^ and d^th enough and sorrow 
and crying and pain ineffable : great 6od» awake and 
make all things new I This is the promise of these 
opening verses : * And God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes ; and there shall be no more death, 
neither sorrow, nor ci*ying, neither shall there be any 
more min : for the former things ai*e passed away. 
And He that sat upon the throne said * — and said by 
right — ' Behold, I make all things new,' and the past 
shall be fo^tten like a dream without memory. 
Enough I TOiese are grand words ; they thrill us b^ 
their power, we are caught up into somewhat of their 
stature and majesty. The New Testament is bound 
to bring us new things W its vei‘y name ; it is a new 
testament : there was a Testament before it This is 
the real newness — the continuation and’ the comple- 
tion of something which has gone before. This is not 
a firet writing, it is a second writing, and new, not 
in its God, not in its redeeming purpose, but new in 
many an application, new in many a realisation by 
the soul of the higher life and the grander possi- 

biliW. 

IL Note the personality of the text. The Speaker 
is alive ; the Speaker is individualised from all other 
speakers ; the Speaker is appalling in His awesome 
solitude. He would seem to have no companion 
now ; yea, rather, it would seem as if the threefold 
Personality had become united in one name. No 
more we hear of ‘ Let us make,* we are now confronted 
by an intenser term, ‘ Behold, I make all thin^new *. 
It would seem as if each Person in ithe Divine Trinity 
had times of special expression and times of special 
relation to nature and to man and to providence and 
to destiny : now it is the Father ; and the other 
Persons of the Trinity are concealed, as it were, 
behind His glory : now it is the Son, the only be- 
gotten Son, the &viour of the world : and, finally, it 
18 the ParacletCi the Holy Spirit, who rules the whole I 
mystery of human development. And what if now ; 
the Thiee should in a peculiar and definite sense be | 
One — ^as if the Three-One should all be speaking in, 

* Behold, I make all things new*. 

III. Has the word * make ’ any special significance 
in this passage? Certainly ; it is the keyword. God 
represents Himself as the maker, the poet ; for in 
the deepest classical sense the poet is the maker, not 
the statistician, not the geometer, not the man who 
deals in magnitudes and quantities and numbers and 
ever-changing relations ot an arithmetical or super- 
ficial kind : these men are. not makers ; the poets 

* make * — God is the Poet. He makes. He makes all 
things. He makes all things new. God is the foun- 
tain of wealth, God is the author of precious stones, 
God is the maker of harvest-fields and vineyards ; 
God pours out the sea, God causes the stars to spill 
their glory on the meaner worlds. Associate the 
idea of the poet with the term worker or maker. 
God is the beginner of all things : all things are in 
God ; there is not a pebble on all the seashore that 


He did not let fall there — a diamond in His eyes, 
mere sand in ours, for vulgarity debases whatever it 
Iboks on. God is the unceasing poet, the unceasing 
maker. He never makes a J une that lasts longer than 
a month, but He makes millions of Junes, millions of 
springs, millions of autumn days, with their browif and 
gold and play and flash of exquisite beauty. He makes 
them as a lapidary might make the stone shapely ; 
He makes them as the poet might startle the common 
wind into music. See the roet Divine in every 
summer day, in every sparklet of dew, in every dawn, 
in every babe, in every morning promise. 

IV. Note that the proclamation by the very neces- 
sity of its terms is full of hope. ‘ Behold, I make 
all things new.* In the Divine economy things seem 
linked together in festoons and masses and unities. 
When one thing is made new all things seem to be 
made new. 

Christianity is the religion of hope, the religion of 
renewal, the religion of development. It has never 
uttered its final word ; it begins its eloquence, it 
never finishes it in any sense that means nnality or 
the exhaustion of God. * Behold, I make all things 
new.* — Joseph Parkeb, City Temple Pulpit^ vol. t 

p.2. 

* And He that sat upon the throne said, Behold, I m a ke all 

things new.’— Rev. xxi. 5 . 

Jacques Lefevbe, the father of French Protestantism, 
used to say to his pupil, William Farel, ‘William, 
the world is going to be renewed, and you will be- 
hold it*. Farel frequently recalls in letters this im- 
pressive prophecy. In his Commentary on St. Paul’s 
Epistles, Lef^vre wrote: ‘The signs of the times 
announce that a renewal is nekr, and while God is 
opening new ways for the preaching of the Gospel, 
by the discoveries and conquests or the Portuguese 
and Spaniards in all paits of the world, we must 
hope that He will visit His Church and raise it from 
the degradation into which it has fallen ’. 

RBrBRBNOBi. — ^XXl. 5. — Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. xxzi. 
No. 1816. A. Coote, Tweh$ Sermons, p. 27. Bishop Alex- 
ander, The Oreat Question, p. 284. H. P. Chapman, Ohwrch 
Family Newspaper, vol. xW. p. 28. C. 8 . Horne, Christum 
World Pulpit, vol. Ixvii. p. 4. Expositor (7th Series), vol. vL 

p. 371 . 

•I AM ALPHA AND OMEGA' 

* I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end.’— Rsv. 

XXI, 6. 

The&s is no great mystery about the title. The 
smallest Sunday school child knows that it is simply 
the first and the last letter of the Greek alphabet. 
It is as if He said, ^ I am the A and the Z *. 

1. He is the Alpha and the Omega in the great 
alphabet of time. Look back as far as you can ; go 
back as far as ever thought can pierce, and yet you 
can hear the echo from some far-off distence, ‘lam*. 
Then look forward to the future Think of the time 
when the little rill’ of time will lose itself in the 
great ocean of Eternity ; imagine the universe blotted 
out, the lamps of heaven quenched, the firmament 
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rolled together as a scrpll — but Jesus Christ wiU 
ever be still the same, * yesterday, to-day, and for 
eve^^ He is the Omesa, the last. ^ He Who was 
the Architect, will also be the Builder, and will bring 
it to a peifect end. * I am confident that He which 
hath begun the good work in you will finish it.* He 
Who began will complete — in spite of all opposition, 
and in spite of all sin. 

II. He is not only the Alpha and the Omega in 
point of time, but He is the Alpha and the Omega 
in point of rank. He is the Alpha He was made 
higher than the angels. In whatever character you 
regard Jesus Christ, we claim the Alpha for llim. 
And yet He became the Omega. He, Who was 
the equal with God, becomes ol^ient unto death, 
even ^e death of the Cross ; and died for our sins 
upon the Tree. 

III. So once more He is the Alpha and the Omega 
in the great scheme of salvation. The origination of 
salvation must be with Him. So He must also be 
the Omega ; He will be the Omega for the salvation 
of the world. We do not believe in some giadual 
evolution towards a day of glo^ ; we believe sin will 
never be really cast out until He comes — we believe 
that evil will never be really extirpated until He 
comes. 

IV. He must be the Alpha and the Omega of your 
salvation. (1) First let Him be the Alpha and the 
Omega of your trust. (2) We would urge you that 
He may be the Alpha and the Omega of your love. 

(3) He must be our Alpha and our Omega in all 
our teaching and in all our work. My Christ is first, 
my Christ is last, my Christ is all in all! — E. A. 
Stuart, His Dear Son and other Sermons, vol. v. 
p. 113, 

RBFBiinNoaB. — XXI. 6. — Spurgeon, Sermoru, vol. xxvi. 

No. 1549. 

MAN, THE CONQUEROR 
* He that overcometh shall inherit all things, and I will be his 
God, and he shall be My son.’— kbv. xxi. 7. 

I. Life, a warfare, is the first reflection forced on 
you by the words * He that overcometh/ that is, there 
IS something to overcome. In every Church, in every 
city in Asia Minor, there must be contest. For the 
man who will not contend there is no promise in this 
book. *One of the most familiar phrases on the lips 
of teachers and moralists, whether they teach through 
fiction or dry philosophy, is ‘ the battle of life 

Whatever of mystery there be about it, it is a fact 
that the highest life is not reached without severest 
conflict Whatever truth there may be in the theories 
of the quietists concerning rest and peace in the 
Christian life, this is always true — it is never lived 
without conflict. It is fighting all the way. If Christ 
calls you to anything by example and word He calls 
you to battle with the world, tne flesh, and the devil. 
The man who will not fight can never live the Chris- 
tian life. 

II. 'The second thing is, that life may be a great 
victory. The word is not * To him that fighteth,’ as 
though the fighter might be defeated and get a kind 
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of solatium for his rewal'd, but ‘ To him that over- 
cometh,* seeming to say that oveiwming is ceitaiu to 
him who will fight And it is. There is no hope- 
lessness fo;r the moral wamor. Victory is the great 
possibility. The circumstances and conditions of the 
seven Churches in Asia differed widely. Some, like 
Sardis, seem to have been mastered. But the same 
great door of hope is opened to all, and the one woid 
to all is ‘ overcometh ’. Jesus Christ never led any- 
body to defeat yet If you have been defeated it is 
because you have lost touch with Him. 

III. Life is designed to he a great inheritance. 
He that overcometh shall inherit what ? All things. 
All that you can cram into the word ‘ life * : joy, 
peace, pleasure, satisfaction. Not hereafter but here. 
Who is the man that enjoys nature, for whom every 
spring brings a new world, who finds the relationships 
of life teeming with interest? The man with the 
pure heart Who is the man who enjoys the world ? 
Not the man who is mastered by it and made its 
slave, but the man who conqueix it. 

IV. Lastly, life was intended to he a high and 
holy fellowship. I was intended not merely to know 
and reel that there was a God, but to say, ‘ My God * 
and to know that God says to me ‘ My Son *. To 
live the life of a son of God is the highest part of my 
inheritance. — Charles Brown, Qod and Man, p. 43. 

Rbperbncbs. — XXI. 7* — J. Keble, Sermons for the Saints* 
Days, p. 68. C. Brown, God and Man, p. 43. 

* But for the fearful, and unbelieving, and abominable, and 
murderers, and fornicators,' and sorcerers, and idolaters, 
and all liars, their part shall be in the lake that burnetn 
with fire and brimstone ; which is the second death,*—' 
Rbv. xxi. 8. 

Mr. Yorke, the impetuous manufacturer in Shirley, 
‘believed fuljy that there was a judgment to com 
If it were otherwise, it would be difficult to imagine 
how all the scoundrels who seemed triumphant in 
this world, who broke innocent hearts with impun- 
ity, abused unmerited privileges) were a scandal to 
honourable callings, took the bread out of the 
mouths of the poor, browbeat the humble, and 
truckled meanly to the rich and proud — were to be 
properly paid off, in such coin as they had earned. 
But/ he added, ‘whenever he got low-spirited about 
such like ongoings, and their seeming success in this 
mucky lump of a planet, he just reached dawn t*owd 
book* (pointing to a great Bible in the bookcase), 

‘ opened it like at a chance, and he was sure to light 
of a verse blazing with a blue brimstone low that set 
all straight. lie knew/ he said, ‘where some folk 
was bound for, just as weel as if an angel wi* great 
white wings had come in ower t* door-stone and told 
him.’ 

*TTie fearful/— R ev. xxi. 8. 

Courage, says John Stuart Mill in his essay upon 
Nature, ‘ is n’om first to last a victory achieved over 
one of the most powerful emotions of human nature. 
... It may fairly be questioned if any human being 
is naturally courageous. Many ai'e naturally pug- 
nacious, or irascible, or enthusiastic, and these p^iom 
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when strongly excited may render them insensible to 
fear. But take away the conflicting emotions, and 
fear reasserts its dominion : consistent courage is 
always the effect of cultivatipa’ 

* The lake that bometh with fire and brimstone.*— Rsi^. xxx. S. 
Iw private we read Paley’a Emdencea or Leslie on 
Deiam. These two stuck by me, and did my head 
good. I took in the whole argument, and I thank 
God that nothing has ever shaken it. If histoiy is 
a foundation of certainty, Christianity, even by 
human evidence, is certain. This has b^^ with me 
through life, in every state and age and intellectual 
condition. The book of Revelation I read at Tret- 
teridge and the Make that bumeth with fii*e and 
brimstone * never even faded in my memory. They 
were vivid and powerful truths and motives which 
forwarded and governed me; I owe to them more 
than will ever be known till the last day. — Cabdinal 
Manning’s Jowrnal. 

I HAD always a fear of judgment and of the pool 
burning with fire. The verse in Apocalypse xxi. 8 was 
fixed in my whole mind from the time I was eight or 
nine years old, confuxit eamem meam timore, and 
kept me as boy and youth and man in the midst of 
all evil, and in all occasions remote and proximate ; 
and in great temptations ; and in a perilous and un- 
checked liberty.— ^aedinal Manning. 

THE WORK OP THE BRIDE OP CHRIST 
*The Bride, the Lamb's wife.*— Rbv. xxi. g* 

Thb Church, the Bride of Christ, is not called into 
existence simply for itself, but it is called into ex- 
istence tor the sake of the Bridegroom, The work 
of the Bride of Christ : ‘Ye shall be witnesses unto 
Me*. ‘Ye shall make disciples of all the nations.* 
In other words, a husband and wife ought to be one 
in thought, in character, in work. And that is the 
idea, that the Church of Christ should be one in 
thought, in character, and in work with Him. Now 
what is Jesus Christ's character? That should be 
the character of His Bride, and the different parts of 
the Bride. The diffei'ent members of the Church 
should have the character of Jesus Christ 

What is the thought of Jesus Christ? That 
should be the thought of the Church, the different 
parts of the Church. What is the work of Jesus 
Christ? That should be the work of the Church, 
the different parts of the Church. One ^n thought, 
character, work, one in Him. 

L The Work of the Bride. — Just think of the 
love of Jesus Christ for the world I Can we estimate 
it? Can we picture it? Can we even imagine it? 
And yet if we are one with Him and His Bride, 
there ought to be in us that same spirit of love and 
devotion, that keenness for the work, that character- 
ised Him. He came down on earth to seek and to 
save that which was lost It is said that Michael 
Angelo one day went to call on Raphael, before 
Rafael had made his great name, in his earlier 
days, and Raphael was not at home. And Michael 


Angelo went into his house and saw there a picture 
Raphael had commenced, and it was like nearly all 
the work of Raphael in that day, very cramped, very 
small, apparently insignificant And Angelo looked 
at it and the^fi he wrote underneath on the canvas, 

‘ Larger, larger, larger,' and signed it And Raphael 
came home, saw Angelo had been to visit him, and 
he looked at the canvas and saw the words, ‘ Larger, 
larger, larger *. And that was the turning-point in 
the aitistic career of the gt eat artist Raph^l. And 
it seems to me that Jesus Christ will come and write 
on our churches, aye, and in different Christians' 
hearts and lives, ‘ Larger, larger, larger '. We have 
such puny, small conceptions of things, instead of 
the gi*eat conception that Jesus Christ would have 
us have, the great conception of character He would 
have us have, the gi-eat idea of work and usefulness 
and sphere of labour which Jesus Christ would have 
us possess. Be larger in prayer. We want — do we 
not ? — showers of blessing to come down upon our 
Church. As jone preacher said recently in a sermon, 
showers of blessing depend equally upon us along 
with God. You look at the shower coming down. 
Where is that rain coming from? The clouds. 
How did it get to the clouds ? The sun drew it up 
from the earth. The sun drew the water up from 
the earth and it got into the clouds, and it descends 
in fertilising showers. The more our prayers are 
gathered up in the heavens, the more they descend 
in showers. If there is a famine, if there is no rain, 
depend upon it it is because the Sun has not gathered 
from the earth the prayers of God's people. There- 
fore, if we want showem of blessing, we want as a 
Church to be engaged in prayer. How wonderful 
it is, that we can influence God, and influence 
others by prayer I St. Augustine says, in one of his 
works, that the Church owes the mighty and won- 
derful example of St Paul to the pitiyer of dying.. 
Stephen. It is the prayer of the Bride of C^ist 
going up to God, which gives showers of blessing. 
God cannot deny the Bride of His Son anything. 
The Church of t]ne living God has power with God. 
Let us be a praying people, praying for the blessing 
of God to come down upon our neMs. 

II. The Position of the Bride. — Let us just re- 
member this, the position of the Bride of Christ, the 
privilege of the Bride of Christ. When you are united 
to Jesus Christ in the closest of all ties as His Bride, 
think what a claim you have upon Him, think what a 
claim He has upon you. If you are His Bride, what 
has He a right to expect from you ? Loyalty to Him- 
self, nothing coming between. What have you a right 
to expect from Him ? Eveiything. 'Think of the 
Queen, because she is the wife of the King, think of 
her privilege, her prerogatives I She occupies a dif- 
ferent position from that of ai^ other lady in the 
land, ^e wife of the King I You are the Bride of 
Christ 


III. The Ambition of the Bride. — Just as a wife 
looks up to the husband, so the Church must look up 
to Jesus Christ Jesus only I that is the cry of toe 
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Church, that is the cry of the Christian. Jesus only ! 
If that couM only appeal to our heart, what a diiFei'- 
ence it would make to our life 1 Then other things 
would not move us. We should simply have Jesus 
the Bridegroom, Jesus the Husband, Jesus the Master, 
Jesus the Loixl. Think of the m-eat love wherewith 
He hath loved ua Can you tell me what the love of 
Christ is ? and yet it is this love that will come into 
our hearts. Think on all we might be if one with 
Jesus Christ, one in Jesus Christ? The glory of it, 
the possibility of it I Let us never rest till we have 
the realisation of it ! 


scribe exhaustively the origin of civil society ? He 
who can do these things can explain the origin of the 
Christian Church. For others it must be enough to 
say, ‘ the Holy Ghost fell on those that believed 
No man saw the building of the New Jerusalem, the 
workmen crowded together^ the unfinished Vralls and 
unpaved streets ; no man heard the clink of trowel 
and pickaxe ; it descended out of heaven from Qod. 
— Sib John Sbeley..- 

References. — XXI. 10. — Archbishop Beuson, QirMaim 
World Pulpitf vol. xlv. p. 264. XXL 10-12. — Bishop Words- 
worth, Ohv/rch Farrvily Newspapety vol. xv. p. 172. 


‘ I will shew thee the bride, the wife of the Lamb.’— R ev. 

XXL g. 

Hugh Miller, in My Schools and Schoolmastersy 
tells of an old Highlander, Donald Roy, who, as eac^ 
of his three grand-daughters married, ‘ added to his 
other kindnesses the ffirt of la gold ring. They h^ 
been brought up under his eye sound in the faith ; 
and Donald’s ring had, in each case, a mystic mean- 
ing ; — they were to regard it, he told tnem, as the 
wedding-ring of their other Husbandy the Head of 
the Church, and to be faithful spouses to Him in their 
several households.’ 

The action of a future wiorld £i8 a control upon our 
deeds and a stimulus to our desires, depends upon its 
being such, upon our believing it such at least, as we 
can conceive of and aspire to. If it is to operate 
upon us it must be picturable by us. Only through 
our idea of it can it influence our lives. Why then 
quarrel with our conceptions because necessanly im- 
perfect, and probably much more — as all finite ideas 
of the Infinite, all material desmption of the Spirit- 
ual, must be? Heaven will be, if not what we desire 
now, at least what we desire then. If it be not con- 
tracted to our human dreams, those dreams will be 
expanded to its vast reality. If it be not fitted for 
us, we shall be prepared for it In the true sense, if 
not in our sense, it will be a scene of serene felicity, 
the end of toil, the end of strife, the end of grief, the 
end of doubt ; a Temple, a Haven, and a Home ! — W. 
Rathboke Gbeo. 

Refbrbnob. — XXI. 9-27. — Spurgeon, SmnonSy vol. xlv. 
No. 2648. 

* And he shewed me that great city, the holy Jerusalem, de- 
scending out of heaven from God.*— Rev. xxi. io. 

No architect’s designs were furnished for the New 
Jerusalem, no committee drew up rules for the Uni- 
versal Commonwealth. If in the works of Nature we 
can trace the indications of calculation, of a struggle 
with difficulties, of precaution, of ingenuity, then in 
Christ’s work it may be that the same indications 
occur. But these inferior and secondary powers were 
not consciously exercised ; they were implicitly pi'esent 
in the manifold yet single creative act. The incon- 
ceivable work was done jin calmness ; before the eyes 
of men it was noiselessly acoomplished, attracting 
little attentioa Who can describe that which unites 
man ? Who has entered into the formation of speech 
which is the symbol of their unioa? Who can de- 


‘ And her light was like unto a stone most precious, even like 
a jasper stone. . . . And the foundations were garnished 
With all manner of precious atones.*— Rbv. xxi. ix, zg-ax. 

How beautiful these gems are! It is strange how 
deeply colours seem to penetrate one, like scent. I 
suppose that is the reason why gems are used as 
gpuitual emblems in the Revelation of St. Johu. 
They look like fragments of heaven. — George Eliot, 
in Middlemarch, 

That elegant Apostle, which seemed to have a glimpse 
of heaven, hath left but a negative description there- 
of : which neither eye hath seen, nor ear Mth heard, 
nor can enter into the heart of man : he was trans-' 
lated out of himself to behold it ; but, being returned 
unto himself, could not expi-ess it. St. John’s de- 
scription of emeralds, chrysolites, and precious stones, 
is too weak to express the material heaven we behold. 
Briefly, therefore, where the soul hath the full 
measure and complement of happiness ; where the 
boundless appetite of that spirit remains completely 
satisfied that it can neither aesire addition nor alter- 
ation ; that, I think, is truly heaven ; and this can 
only be in the enjoyment of that essence, whose in^ 
finite goodness is able to terminate the desires of 
itself, and the unsatiable wishes of ours. Wherever 
God will thus manifest Himself, there is heaven. — 

Sir Thomas Browne, Religio Medici. 

( 

It is not to be denied that the favourite delineations 
of heaven are almost wholly suggested or coloured 
by the book of Revelation, in which the deseriptionSi 
magnificently splendid and sometimes sublime, are 
yet, if we except seven verses of the twenty-first 
chapter, almost wholly material. And not only so, 
but the material elements are by no means the 
noblest that might have been chosen, liie New 
Jerusalem is painted as something between agor^ous 
Palace, and a dazzling Conventicle. . . . The wnteris 
conception of what befitted the I'emple of the Lord 
and tne dwelling of the redeemed embraced rather 
the rare curiosities than the common loveliness of 
nature; palaces and jewels and precious stones — not 
gentle streams, and shady groves, and woodland 
glades, and sumiy valleys, and eternal moimtains, 
and the far-off murmur of a peaceful ocean. EUb 
heaven was a scene of magnificent omamentation 
rather than of solemn beauty ; of glory, not of love 
and bliss. It might kindle his fancy ; it dbills ouxi. 
— W. Rathbone Greo. 
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Yas, they*8 life an’ happiness a-plenty in cheerful 
labour in the open fields, an’ a mighty* slim chance 
for the doctor. Whj^, they's even wealth in it ef it’s 
lived right: not riches, maybe, but wealth. . . . 
Why, ihe way I read Scripture, it seems to me we're 
given to understand that neaven is a home of wealth. 

‘ Many mansions ’ sounds that a- way, I'm shore ; an' 
golden streets shows thet they won't anything be 
considered too good for use. An’ sometimes I've 
thought that maybe it meant to give us to understand 
that simple riches — like gold — was to be trod under 
foot. An' all the Revelational jewels, why, they seem 
to be set either in the walls, or doors, or somewhere, 
not let loose in piles, to be swapped or squabbled 
over. No riches to possess, but tney’s wealth to en- 
joy. — Roth M'knkry Stuaet, in Century Magazine, 
April, 1908. 

RurBRiNOBt. — XXL 11.— J. Waddington, Penny Pulpit, 
Ho. 1680, p. 470. 

aATES ON EVERY SIDE 

*On the east, three gates ; on the north, three gates ; on the 
south, three gates ; on the west, three gates.'— Rbv. xxi. 13. 

Wh^ St. John saw the holy city, the new Jerusalem, 
coming down from Gk)d out of heaven, it is cleai* that 
the entrance-gates made a deep impression on his 
mind. Over and over again he comes back to the 
theme, speaMng of their number, their substance, 
their beauty, and the names written upon them. He 
tells us, for example, that the city had twelve gates 
and at the gates twelve angels. Next he I'elates that 
the twelve gates were twelve pearls ; every several 
gate was of one pearl. And once more, in this text, 
we learn that there were thre4 on every side, looking 
away to the four quarters of the compass, on the 
east and the north and the south and the west 

It is all a picture, of course; a picture, not in 
colours but in poetry ; a picture of the great love of 
God the Father. God will have all men to be saved ; 
and the twelve gates, facing each possible approach 
to th^ city, are an emblem of that, The doors of 
the Father’s house look out to all the winds of 
heaven, and they are shut neither night nor day ; for 
the Ibve of GkxJ is open and the heart of God is wait- 
ing. Like the entrance to a gi'eat city hospital, they 
are never closed. However late a wanuerer may 
arrive, however long after the rest he may stumble 
in, broken and weary, he will find that he has been 
expected, and that kind hands are ready to receive 
him. The penitent never t^kes God unawares. The 
prodigal is always seen a gi’eat way off. God's care 
18 not pre-occupied, or His mind too full to think of 
us. Come when or how we may, there ar^ gates of 
pearl open on every side. 

It is a great and moving thought that men find 
their way to Christ from every quarter. Yet the 
gates on every side call up still another suggestion ; 
they recall the variety of motives by which men are 
led to faith. Men come from every direction, but 
they also come for every kind of reason. 

I. Men come from a sense of duty. For there 


is a large class of persons who, though totally un- 
affected by emotional appeak, are yet filled with a 
powerful aesh*e to do right. These people before 
long are confronted with the personality of Jesus ; 
His words stick in their conscience. Soon they feel 
that to refuse to submit their will to Christ's is to 
evade responsibility and evade obligation. So the 
pressure on conscience grows. The necessity arises 
of choosing between the higher life and the lower, 
of seizing flie one real opportunity of life, or making 
the great refusal. 

This may not be the commonest impulse, or the 
easiest path ; yet without question it is an impulse 
and a path which God Himself has appointed, and 
if it be followetl sincerely it leads to Him. Only, if 
it is to do anything for us, we must be in deadly 
eaimest, refusing to be content with a desire, and 
pressing with resolution on to tne reality. We must 
make up our mind to be thorough, taking to our- 
selves Prof. Drummond's advice to Univei-sity 
students: ‘Don’t be amphibian, trying to lead two 
lives ; be out and out '. If conscience is urging us to 
Christ, then we must go all the way with conscience. 

II. Othem come from vague discontent with an 
empty life. They long for some piiq^ose or ideal 
worth battling for; they covet an experience ade- 
quate to the enthusiasm they know they are ready 
to give. 

HI. Still others come to God /or shelter. What 
these people — a great unnumbered multitude — seek 
in God is refuge. 

Christianity, it has been said, is not a sorrowful 
religion, but it is a religion for the sorrowful. The 
Gospel would be no Gospel, and Christ would not be 
Christ, were there in Him no glad tidings for the 
friendless and the sad. 

IV. Still further, othera come from fear of moral 
rwin. They have leanit that they ai*e no match for 
their own nature ; they have discovered how little 
the anchors of prudence can be trusted when the 
storms of passion rise. 

Take the gate you are nearest to ; they all lead 
into the city that hath foundations, whose builder 
and maker is God. 

V, Finally, many come to God to be forgiven. 
All come to this ere long ; all must so come ; but 
also many set out from it. A writer has lately said 
that the feeling of guilt is dead to-day ; if that be 
true, it will pass. There is a soul of honesty in men 
and women that may be trusted to keep alive the 
feeling of accountability, so long as there is a God 
in heaven and failing, wandering moi*tal8 on the 
earth. 

Let my concluding word be this, that no one en- 
trance among them all has an exclusive claim against 
the others. They all lead in ; and it is the re- 
deeming love of God that has opened every one.*-^ 
H. R. Mackintosh, Life on Ood^a Plan, p. 

XXI. 13.— J. H. Jowett, OhrieUan JForld Pulpit, vol. xllx, 
p. 387. F. L. Goodspeed, Ohrietian World Pulpit, voL lx. p. 
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THE PROPORTIONS OP LIFE 

^The length and the breadth and the height of it are eqnaL*— 
Rev. XXI. z6. 

At first glance this figure seems absurd. We could 
understand a city l^in^ equal in its length and 
breadth. Many fine cities of the world have been 
built in an almost perfect square. But this city 
that John saw was equal, not only in its length and 
breadth, but in its height as well. And it is almost 
impossible to picture that. I think that the truth 
that John ‘is struggling here to utter is just the 
perfect symmetries of glory. John may be sjHiaking 
of ,the city here, but he is really thinking of the 
citizens. TTiere will be nothing ill-developed or un- 
symmetrical. But you will mark, that if the perfect 
life is to be quite symmetrical, that does not mean 
it is to he all the same. In the endless life thei‘e is 
no sameness, there is no dull and cheerless ^and weari- 
some monotony, but a caiiying out of individual 
character on its own lines to its own completeness 
until the length and the breadth and the height of 
it are equal. 

I. Now one of the first things that impresses us 
in human life is the want of proportion in men’s 
actual charactexu All character has got a threefold 
aspect There are the duties of a man towards him- 
self. There are the outgoings of his life towards 
his brother. There are the upgoings of his heart 
towards his Grod. And we only need to lo6k within 
a little, or to think of the men we know, the men 
we love best, to feel that here, whatever it may be 
yonder, the length and the breadth and the height 
are never equal. And there can be little question 
that just that want of symmetry is often essential to 
what men call success. 

II. Now over against our ill-proportioned char- 
acters, there stands the perfect symmetry of the 
character of Jesus. All that is best in the thousand 
hearts of men, and all that is noblest in the separate 
types, meets and is crowned in the Redeemer. In 
the midst of the blinding specialism of the age, and 
all the contracting and narrowing tendencies abroad, 
there is no such help to a fully-rounded character 
as a constant friendship with tfesus Christ — G. H. 
Morrison, Flood- Tide, p. 12. 

Rbfbrbnobs. — XXL 16. — G. Matheson, Ofmsiicm World 
Pulpit, vol. li. p. 325. Expositor (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 341. 
XXL 17. — F. W, Farrar, Everyda/y Christian Life, p. 82. 
XXI. 18. — ^T. E. Ruth, Baptist Times and Freeman, vol. Iv. p. 
89. XXL 21. — J. Dodd Jaokion, Christian World Pulpit, 
vd. liv. p. 198. J. Waddington, Pe/my Pulpit, No. 1680, p. 
479. 

DBUS MBUS ET OMNIA 
* I taw no Temple therein.’— Rev. xii. aa. 

1. Let us confess that if we now for the first time 
heard these words — heard them, too, after the ravish- 
ing description of our true home which precedes 
them, they would fall rather blank on the ear. 
What I we, whose highest and best times have been 
in the Temple of God pn earth, we, who bpiieve that 
the most glorious services^ below are but the poorest 


shadows, the most wretched photographic negatives 
of the perpetual Liturgy there ; to be told at last, 
‘ I saw no Teihple therein What is the use of all 
the art, all the skill, all the labour, all the cost, to 
make our Churches less unworthy of the indwelling 
of Him whom Heaven and the heaven of heavens 
cannot contain? What is the use of those great 
speeches which glow like a warm coal at one^s very 
heart. ‘The house which I am about to build shall 
be wonderful great,’ and the resolution of the Spanish 
Chapter, ‘ Let us build such a Cathedral that they 
who come after us may take us to have been mad 
when we imagined it,’ if, after all, when these things 
are passed away, ‘ I saw no Temple therein 

11. But then, O the depth of the riches, both of the 
wisdom and knowledge of God I This is not the only 
instance in which, as regards that our future home,* 
what must in one point of view be taken so dift*erently, 
is, if looked at aright, so glorious. 

‘They rest not day nor night’ That we know' is 
said of the glorious city ; said of it too, as concerning 
one of its chief glories and blessings. But is It not 
also trilie of the city of misery ? They rest not day 
nor night. So, over and over again, we find that the 
‘ very excellent things ’ spoken, or to be spoken, of the 
City of God, are things which, except for the perfect 
happiness of the place, must be anything but bless- 
ings; they must be curses. ‘The gates of it shall 
not be shut at all.^ Would that be any happiness, 
here on earth, to us in our warfare? ‘For there 
shall be no night there.^ Would that be any blessing 
to us, here on earth, wearied as we often are ; as our 
dear Lord, accoiding to His manhood, was before us ? 
But the most remarkable lesson we have is in the 
most glorious self-contradiction, to say it with all 
reverence, in Isaiah, when that fifth Evangelist, setting 
forth to us those things which eye hath not seen nor 
ear heard, neither hath it entei^ into the heart of 
man to conceive, says : ‘ The sun shall be no more thy 
light by day ; neither for brightness shall the moon 
give light unto thee ; but the Lord shall be unto 
thee an everlasting light and thy God thy glory.’ 
And then : ‘ Thy sun shall no more go down ; neither 
shall thy moon withdraw itself, for the Lord shall be 
thine everlasting light, and the days of thy mourning 
shall be ended ’. 

HI. So we come back to that ‘ I saw no Temple 
therein’. And, lest any man should say, ‘This is a 
hard saying; who can bear it?’ St. John gives us 
the reason, ‘For the Lord God Almighty and the 
Lamb are the temple of it ’. lliat is, thcioue Temple 
and the all Temple, that which cannot be seen, even 
then, with the bcnlies of our resurrection, is this and 
this only, the Beatific Vision. 

What the Beatific Vision is, we can only fancy by 
knowing what it is not. And keeping all this in 
view, small regret shall we have in ‘1 saw no temple 
therein,’ when the Beatific Vision itself will be our 
Temple. It is that God who is love, filling His 
happy servants with the outpouring of that love, it 
is the God who is light, satisfying them with the 
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rfect brilliancy of that light And cJways remem- 
r, that unto that height of ^lory our Human 
Nature has entered ; that there, in its fullest blaze, 
a Mantis seated at the right hand of the Father; 
that eyes, in every point fashioned as our eyes, behold 
Him there, whose race, however far off, we could not 
•ee and live. — J. M. Neale, Sermons on the Apoca* 
lypse, etc., p. 102. 

RaFBRBNom. — XXI. 22. — J. Bannerman, Sermons, p« 310. 
R. M. Benson, Bedemption, p. 388. XXI. 23. — Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. x. No. 583. Archbishop Magee, Christ ths Light 
if all Scrvptwre, p. 3. 

* And the nations ^all walk in the lig^t thereof.*— 'Rav. xxi. 24 . 
*Thb soul that lives,’ says Richard Baxter, ^ascends 
frequently and runs familiarly through the streets of 
the Heavenly Jerusalem, visiting the patriarchs and 
prophets, saluting the Apostles, and admiring the 
aimy of the mai^tyrs ; so ao thou lead on thy heart 
^d bring it to the palace of the great King/ 

Rbfbrenobs. — XXI. 24. — Bishop Westcott, Christian IVorld 
Pulpii, vol. Iv. p. 360. Bishop Feeting, Christum World 
Pulpit, vol. Ivii. p. 407. H. S. Holland, ibid, vol. Ixi. p. 393. 
XXI. 26. — W. P. S. Bingham, Sermons on Easter Subjects, 
p. 149. W. H. Savile, Church Family Newspaper, vol. xv. 
p. 196. 

* And there shall in no wise enter into it he that maketh a lie.* 

— Rev. xxi. 27. 

‘ Veracity,* observes John Stuart Mill, in his essay 
upon Nature, ‘ might seem, of all virtues, to have the 
‘most plausible claim to being natural, since, in the 
absence of motives to the contrary, speech usually 
conforms to, or at least, does not intentionally deviate 
from, fact. Accordingly, this is the virtue with 
which writers like Rousseau delight in decorating 
savage life, and setting it in advantageous contrast 
with the treachery and trickery of civilisation. Un- 
fortunately this is a mere fancy picture, contradicted 
by all the realities of savage lire. Savages are always 
liars. They have not the faintest notion of ti*uth as 
a virtue. They have a notion of not betraying to 
their hurt, as of not hurting in any other way, 
persons to whom they are bound by some special tie 
of obligation ; their chief, their guest, perhaps, or 
their friend ; these feelings of obligation being the 
taught morality of the savage state, growing out of 
its characteristic circumstances. But of any point 
of honour respecting truth for truth’s sake, they have 
not the remotest idea ; no more than the whole 
East, and the greater part of Europe, and in the few 
countries which are sufficiently improved to have 
such a point of honour, it is connned to a small 
minority, who alone, under any circumstances of real 
temptation, practise it* 

* A TBUTHFUL man,’ said Tennyson, * usually has all 
the virtues.’ 

*Tli^ which are w ri tt en in the Lamb’s book of life.*— Rbv. 

XXX. 27 . 

In the Life of Dean Stanley (vol. il p. 314), there 
is an anecdote of two soldiers who, on their way home 
from gunnery practice at Shoeburyness, spent a day 


in London and found themselves at Westminster 
Abbey, just as the gates were^ locked. A gentlemu 
notic^ them turning away m diswpointment and 
invited thenv to accompany him. Taking the keys 
from the beadle, he showed them the sights pf the 
abbey, and as they paused opposite one monument to 
a soldier he .took occasion to remark, * You wear the 
uniform of her Majesty, and would like, I daresay, to 
do some heroic deed worthy of a monument like this ’. 
They both said, Yes, they should — when, laying his 
hand on each of them, he continued, ‘ My friends, you 
may both have a more enduring monument than this, 
for this will moulder into dust and be forgotten ; Ijut 

{ rou, if your names ar^ written in the Lamb’s book of 
ife, will abide for ever*. ‘We neither qf us,* said 
the soldiers, ‘understood what he meant. But we 
looked into his grave, earnest, loving face, with queer 
feelings in our hearts, and moved on. . . . And as 
we travelled home, we talked about our visit to the 
abbey and puzzled much as to the meaning of the 
Lamb’s book of life.* Eventually, those words of 
the Dean proved the turning-point in the lives of the 
two men and of their wives. 

Reference. — XXI. 27. — Spurgeon, SemUms, vol. xxvii. 
No. 1690. F. de W, Lushington, Sermons to Young Boys, p. 
39. XXII . — Expositor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 464. 

* A pure river of water of life, proceeding out of the throne of 
God and of the Lamb.’— R ev. xxii. i. 

You are seeking your own will, my daughter. You 
are seeking some other good than the law you are 
bound to obey. But how will you find good ? It is 
not a thing of choice : it is a river that flows from 
the foot of the Invisible Throne, and flows by the 
path of obedience — Savonarola to Romola, in George 
Eliot’s Bomola. 

‘ Clear as crjstal.’ — Rev. xxii. i. 

‘Clear as crystal* — not concealing, but revealing. 
For in the day of eternity all faithful children shall 
be as that Father of the faithful of whom the Lord 
once said : ‘Shall I hide from Abraham that thing 
which I do ? ’ — C.'^G. Rossbotl 

Through the care of my parents I was taught to read 
nearly as soon as I was capable of it ; and as I went 
from school one day, I remember that while my com- 
panions were playing by the way, I went forward out 
of sight, and sitting down I read the twenty-second 
chapter of Revelations : ‘ He showed me a pure river 
of water of life, clear as crystal, proceeding out of the 
throne of God and of the Lamb,* etc. In I'eading it 
my mind was drawn to seek after that pure habitation 
which I then believed God had pl^pared for His ser- 
vants. The place where I sat, and the sweetness that 
attended my mind, remain fresh in my memory. — 
Jolts WooLMAN*8 Joumal. 

Rbfbbhnoes. — XXII. 1. — H. A. PauI, Pstimy Pulpit, No. 
J612, p. 295. XXII. 1, 2.— W. L. Watkinson, The Fatal 
Bartsr, p. 20. XXII. 1-5. — J. Bowstead, Practical Sermons^ 
vol. ii. p. 282. XXII. 1-11.— A. Maolaren, Eaptmtwns ef 
Holy So^turs — Revelation, p. 366. • 
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IN THE MIDSTvOP THE STREET 

RlV. XZXI. 3. 

Was thei*e ever half so beautiful a street as that seen 
by the aged eyes of the seer of Patmos ? In a loving 
description of the new Jerusalem, the city that 
descended from God out of heaven, he notic^ that 
in the midst of the street there was a river, and on 
either side of the river there were trees — trees of life. 
A tree in the street 1 And what a tree ! Ever 
young and fair, bearing fruit all the year round, and 
dressed in leaves which were able to heal the sick 
and tom nations ot the world as soon as they entered 
this street of the city of God and plucked thereof. 
Beautiful street of a beautiful city ! If only our un- 
believing eyes could catch a sight of such a street 
with the magic, beneficent tree in the midst of it, 
how eagerly we too would run to pluck its leaves and 
heal our dikracted hearts I 

I. But what is it that keeps us back ? Why do 
we not see the city ? And why do we not eat of the 
fruit of this tree of life ? Is it because they are so 
far away ? Perhaps they are not so far as we think. 
For this city, remember, is not in the heavens ; it is 
a city that came down out of heaven upon the earth. 
Call it, if you like, a dream city ; but it is a di'eam 
of this world, and not of the skies. For, note, there 
are nations to be healed. The work of the world is 
not yet done. Its nations are sick ; the mind and the 
heart are not sound ; they need healing. And they 
find it on the leaves of the tree in the street of 
the city of God, So it would seem as if the vision 
that sustained the aged heart of this ti*ue seer was 
that of some heavenly city in this world. True, 
there lies upon this city a wondrous light, such as 
never was on sea or land ; and no city that has ever 
been built by human hands can compare with it for 
the nobility of its inhabitants. But it seems, after 
all, to be a city set up upon the earth, inhabited not 
by spirits but by living men, with the living God 
among them. 

II. Wherever men are gathered together, there is 
some not altogether ignoble life. For the existence 
of cities, when you come to think of it, is a recogni- 
tion, however unconscious, of the brotherhood of men 
and of their need of one another. Every one who is 
honestly working is doing something for that gi*eat 
organism which we call society ; ec^, in doing his 
own work, is serving the others — it may be unwit- 
tingly — and blessing the whole. Where two or three 
are gathered together in the name of Jesus, there He 
is in the midst of them, to bless them ; and where 
hundreds and thousands ai*e gathered together in 
the interests of a common civilisation, we mav well 
believe that Jesus is not far away, though there is 
not a little on which He could only look with eyes 
of sorrow. And we may well believe that there ia a 
tree of life somewhere in the midst 

III. The obligations of religion to the street and 
to all that ramified social life which the street im- 
plies, are very great. Jesus loved the street Thei'e 
were indeed times when He had to bid His disciples 


go apart into a desei*t place and rest awhile ; but it 
was that they might enter on their^work again with 
strength renewed. He left the wilderness in which 
He sojourned for a while after the call to His 
ministry, to work among the busy haunts of men in 
the cities on the shore of the lake of Galilee. The 
city, its needs and its redemption, were ever in His 
thoughts. He would fain have gathered her p^ple 
togenier as a hen gathers her brood under her wings. 

He did not shirk the i-esponsibilities of the unlovely 
street. To Him it was not unlovely ; it was the field 
on which He believed that, in the far-off day, there 
would be a golden harvest 

The tree of lif*e was in the midst of the street, and 
its leaves were for the healing of the nations. — J. E. 
MAcfadyen, The City With foundations, p. 2S7. 

References. — XXII. 2. — G. A. Gordon, Ch/nstian World 
Pulpit^ vol. xlvi. p. 72. Spur#?eon, Sermon$, vol. xxi. No. 
1233. Bishop Chadwick, Christian World Pulpit, vol. liii. p. 

355 ; vol. lx. p. 283. Expositor (5th Series), vol. ii. p. 60 ; 
ibid» vol. vi. p. 277. XXII. 3. — Spurgeon, Semwns, vol. 
zxvii. No. 1576. J. M. Neale, Sermons on the Apocalypse, p. 

79. XXII. 3, 4. — R. Higinbotham, Sermons, p. 16. 

THE HEAVENLY SERVICE 

* His •ervanta shall serve Him • . . and they shall reign for 
ever and ever.’— Rev. xxu. 3.5. 

In the first Paradise there was service in the dressing 
and keeping of the garden. One might say that there 
was more than service, in that the garden had to be 
kept as against some hostile influence; that there 
was working and watching, if not working and war- 
fare, for man in Eden. We have now a harder work, 
a more earnest watching, a sorer conflict, for we are 
weaker aa fallen, and the enemy is bolder. Every 
one of God's children has to work and watch and 
fight until his rest be won. 

In the second Pai’adise there is no vr&tcbing or 
warfai’e, because there is no enemy, no curse. Service 
alone is the task of heaven ; not toilsome, for the 
taint of the curse no longer vitiates it ; not mechani- 
cal, but spiritual ; cheerful also, and perfect, because 
there is nothing to depress or mar it in the presence 
of the healing leaves of the tvae of life. 

Four things make the service perf^t in matter 
and spirit : — 

I. His Servants shall see His Face* — Thei*e is no 
hiding or darkening or overclouding of God's figure ; 
nothing to intei*cept the brightness of His counten- 
ance, and the full, clear tokens of His favour; no 
painful mysteries, no dark dispensations, no forsak- 
ings. The vision of God's face will make the service / 
full of joy and strength and spirit, and banish all 
feeling of toil and drudgery and discontent 

II* His Name shall be in their Foreheads* — They 
are His servants here and now doing His work. But 
their service, like themselves sind Him whom they 
serve, is not always rccognised wherc it is rendered. 
God’s name is on their foreheads now : He reads it 
there; angels read it there in their ministry. But 
the world does not see it ; and it is often illegible 
or invisible to the servants themselves. They uvaJ 
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not all or always that full assurance of faith which 
is so mighty a stimulus and so great a strength for 
God’s service. It is not easy to maintain integiity 
and do work as God’s servants amid the promiscuous 
company of the visible Churchy which aisturbs and 
deaaens holy feeling and certitude, embarrasses activ- 
ity, throws hesitancy and suspicion upon Christian 
life and work here; but there, where no forehead 
shall bear any other name than God’s ; where His 
name shall be visible and legible wherever it is 
written;; where each shall know himself and know 
his brother as marked by the common and only 
name ; where each shall have the full assurance that 
he is God’s servant and is surrounded only by God’s 
servants-^there, there will be nothing to paralyse, 
disconcert, or hinder that service with whi^ God’s 
servants shall serve Him. 

Hi. There shall be no Night there. — No night 
for rest or refreshment to interrupt the service and 
renew flagging energy ; no night of ignorance as to 
God’s will, or of sin to obscure their perception of 
duty, or of sorrow to distract their attention. No 
natural, aHiflcial, borrowed, or secondary light needed, 
for pushing on delayed, or overtaking neglected, work ; 
no light that can go out or fail, to the hindering of 
the service. What a service that must be which is 
carried on for ever in the unfading and unsetting 
light of God Himself by men who know Him and 
their duty, no longer through means and ordinances 
and providences circuitously, but directly and im- 
mediately, as they see light in His light 1 

IV. They shall Rel^ for Ever and Ever. — They 
serve, but they also reign. They, contemplate their 
service and execute it as from Christ's throne on 
which they reign with Him. They have reached 
their kingdom through overcoming by the blood of 
the Lamb and the word of their testimony, through 
faithfulness over a few things. They will welcome 
their kingly state, their rule over many things, not 
as giving them exemption from all service, but as 
inspiring and fitting tnem for a nobler service and a 
more perfect fidelity to duty. They will feel that 
the dignity to which they have been promoted, the 
higher capacities with which they have been invested, 
and the unbounded confidence which has been placed 
in them, bind them to a loftier and more extensive 
and more successful service; to a service in which 
there is nothing petty, or mean, or sordid ; to a 
service where no trace can be found of paltry motives, 
and jealousies, and resentments, such as touch the 
loyalty of mere subjects or ^servants ; to a service 
which, in its laigeness and frankness, and fearlessness 
and loyalty, is worthy of those who are, not only 
servants, but kings reigning for ever and ever. 

RapBRBNOBa — XXll. 4. — Spurgeon, SermonSy vol. xiv. No. 
824 . A. R. Ashwell, Ood in HU Werh and p. 46. 

‘ There is no night there.’— Rsv. xxxi. 5. 

J. M. Nkalk wrote of the death of Charles Simeon : 

‘ I cannot tell you how much I am gi*ieved for his loss. 

I should think there was a great deal of sorrow to- 


night in Cambridge. I was going to say,^ Whal 
a glorious night for him! but there is no nighi 
there.’ 

Rbfbrbnobb. — XXII. 6. — W. H. Evans, Shert Sermons fai 
the SeasonSf p. 170. S. Bentley, Parish Sermons^ p. 127. C. 
Bradley, Faithful Teaching^ p. 178. 

* Blessed is he that keepeth the words of the prophecy of thii 

IkkJc.’— Rbv. xxn. 7 f. 

When you have read, you carry away with you s 
memory of the man himself ; it is as though you had 
touched a loyal hand, looked into brave eyes, and 
made a noble friend ; there is another bond on you 
thenceforward ; binding you to life and to the love 
of virtue. — R. L. StRvknson. , / 

Rsfbrbnoiss. — XXII. 8-21. — C. Anderson Sopttj The Book 
of Revelation^ p. 322. XXll. 9. — Reuen Thomas, Christian 
fPorld Pulpit^ vol. xlviii. p. 139. Expositor (6th Series), vol. 

V. p. 123. XXll. 10-12. — T. Arnold, Sermons^ vol. ii. p,. 118. 

Rxv. XXII. XI. 

Feom this text George Gilfillan heard Dr, Chalmers 
preach in Edinburgh on 9th October, 1831. 

‘ Being near-sighted, and the morning rather dim, 
we could not catch a distinct glimpse of his features, 
we saw only a dark mass ot man bustling up the 
pulpit stairs, as if in some dread and desperate haste. 
We heard next a hoarse voice, first giving out the 
psalm in a tone of rapid familiar energy, and after 
it was sung and prayer was over, announcing the 
text, “He that is unjust let him l)e unjust still 
(stully he pronounced it), he that is filthy {fulthy, he 
called it), let him be filthy still, and he that is right- 
eous, let him be righteous still, and he that is holy 
let him be holy 8tull^\ And then, like an eagle 
leaving a mountain cHfP, he launched out at once on 
his subject, and soared on without any diminution 
of energy or flutter of wing for an hour and more. 
The discourse . . . had two or three magnificent pas- 
sages, which made the audience for a season one soul — 
a burst, especially, we remember, in reference to the 
materialism of heaven — “There may be palms. of 
triumph, I do not know — there may be floc^ds of 
melody,” etc., and then he proceeded to show that 
heaven was more a state than a place.* 

Rbfbrbncb. — XX ll. 11. — Archbishop Magee, Christ the 
Light of all Scripture^ g, 147. 

* Behold, I cQine quickly ; and my reward is with me, to 
render to each man according to his work.’— R bv. xxii. 13. 

Piety cannot maintain itself if God makes no differ- 
ence between the godly and the wicked, and has 
nothing moro to say to the one than to the other ; 
for piety is not content ,to stretch out its hands to 
the empty air, it must meet an arm descending from 
heaven. It must have a reward, not for the sake of 
the reward, but in order to be sure of its own reality, 
in order to know that there is a communion of 
God with men, and a road which leads to it. — W ku.- 

HAUSEM. 

RbfIrbnobs. — XX ll. 12. — Bishop Alexander, The Great 
Question, p. 187* E. A. Bray, Semume, vol. i. p. 820. XXII. 
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19l^parg0Oii, Strmcm, tdL Is. 546. A. J. MMon« 
aMdiamW<MI^,TolhjL^ J. II Nwle, 
m <l« ApoMl^pnf^ p. 92. Phillips Brooks, Ifhs Mydery of 
Imiqioity, p. 610. 


THB HOLY SPIRIT AND CHRISTIAN 
MISSIONS 

* And the Spirit and the Bride say, Come. Aad lot him that 
heareth say, Come.’— Rsv. xxii. 17. 


* Blessed are they that wash their robee, that they oiay have 
the right to come to the tree of life.’— Rav. zxil 14. 

Ukdsb the head of spiritual self-seeking ought to be 
included every impulse towards psy^ic progress, 
whether intellectual, moitd, or spiritual in the narrow 
sense of the term. It must be admitted, however, 
that much that commonly passes for spiritual self- 
seeking in' this narrow sense is only material and 
social self-seeking beyond the grave. In the Moham- 
medan desiie for par^ise and the Christian aspiration 
not to be damnea in hell, the materiality of the goods 
sought is undisguised. In the more positive and 
refined view of Heaven, many of its goods, the fellow- 
ship of the saints and of our dead ones, and the pre- 
sence of Grod, are but social goods of the most exalted 
kind. It is only the search of the redeemed inward 
nature, the spotlessness from sin, whether here or 
hereafter, that can count as spiritual self-seeking 
pure and undefiled.’ — Prof. James, Textbook of Psy- 
chology, p. 185. 

Rbfbrbnobs. — XXII. 14. — J. Keble, Mucellaneom Semuma^ 
p. 267. A. Maolaren, ExpoaiiionaofHolyScriptttre — Revelation^ 
p. 380. XXII, 14, 15. — G. W. Brameld, Practical Sermons 
<2nd Series), p. 63. Expositor (6th Serier), vol. viii. p. 338. 

’ 1 am ... the bright and morning star.’— Rav. xzu. x6. 

In Dr. Andrew Bonar’s diary for 18th September, 1849, 
there is this entry: ’This morning eai'ly I had 
awakened and looked out It was arout four o’clock. 
The morning star was shining directly before our 
window in a bright sky. One part of the window 
was misty with frost the other clear, and through 
the clear part the star shone most beautifully. I 
thought of Christ’s woiris, 6 acr^p 6 Xafiirpo^ 6 
frpvoivov (llev. xxn. 16). Christ is all this in this 
world to me till the day break. I fell asleep, and 
when I next awoke the sun was shining through 
my room. Shall it not be thus at the Resurrection ? 
Our shadowy views of Christ are passed, and now He 
is the Son of Righteousness*. 

Does not every freak morning that succeeds a day of 

f loom and east wind, seem to remind us that for a 
ving spirit, capable, because living, of renovation, 
there can be no such thing as ’ failure,’ whatever a 
few past years may seem to say ? — F. W. Robertson, 
Letters. 

Rifsb ». — XXII. 16 . — Esspontor (7th Series), vol. v. p. 

lA 

* The Spirit and the Bride say. Come.’— Rsv. xxn. 17. 

Yxr some Christians traverse, the world like walking 
Ainerals rather than like wedding-guests! (Know 
thyself.)— C. 6. Rossetti. 

Rbfbiusnobb,— XXII. 16.— J. Johnston, Penny PulpU, No. 
1509, p. 209. J. C. M. Bellow, SermonSf voL i. p. 15. Ex- 
pooUor (5th Series), voL iii. p. 460. 


I. It either is or is not true that the Spirit of God 
works in the heart of every man on the face of the 
earth. It is or is not true that God leaves not 
Himself without witness in eveiy heart, that thei*e 
is a light which lighteth every man, that the nations 
which have not ‘ the law,’ or ‘ revelation,’ as generally 
underatood, \ka,ve the law or revelation wiitten on 
their hearts. It either is or is not true that when 
truth, as truth is in Jesus, is faithfully preached, the 
Holy Spirit convicts the world of sin, of righteous- 
ness and of judgment And if these tilings are true, 
according to New Testament conceptions, tiie scatter- 
ing of the seed of the kingdom throughout the whole 
b sowing in a prepared field. 

But a belief in the Holy Spirit implies more than 
thb. It implies a living link between all human 
spirits, because the same Divine Spirit speaks to all. 
Carlyle’s Irbh widow in Edinburgh, when charitable 
relief for heraelf and her children had been refused, 
proved her sisterhood to those who disowned her, 
when the typhus lever, of which she di^, spread and 
killed seventeen others in the neighbourhood. There 
ai*e many ways of proving the s^dai^ity of the race, 
but one of the soundest and most abiding is the fact 
that under the strangest disguises the human heart 
has the same needs, the same kinship to the Divine, 
and is moi^ or less effectively taught by the same 
Divine Spirit 

All the effoi-ts man can put forth for the extension 
of the kingdom are needed, but it b the touch of 
the Divine which inspires, ti*ansforms, vivifies. Any 
overpowering force which would compel all Chris- 
tians always to put first things fii-st in spiritual work 
would revive the Chui'ch to-day and regenerate the 
world to-morrow. 

Thb may be seen if we think out the direct opera- 
tion Qf the Spirit in rolation to (1) religious convic- 
tions, (2) Christian motives, and (3) the spirit and 
temper of Christian enterprise. So many of the 
roligious ideas that are current to-day are not deep 
convictions, and they need to be made such. So 
many genuine convictions are held in reserve id the 
background of the mind, and they need to be made 
living, active, fiery, penetrative. Christian motives 
operate, but languidly and imperfectly. 

Only the Divine Spirit Himself can so stir and 
shake the Chuich to its very depths that truisma 
may be translated into truths that will jirove mighty 
to the pulling down of strongholds and the bringing 
of every thought into .captivity to the obedience pf 
Christ. 

II. The Holy Spirit alone furnishes the secret of 
true unity. Unity in the ranks of the Christian army 
as it goes forth to bloodless victory ; unity amongst the 
kingdoms of this world when at last they become the 
kingdom of our I^rd and of His Christ. Christians 
at least prof^ always to be seeking for unity, but a 
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large proportion steadfastly refuse to adopt the only 
promised means for obtaimng it. 

The New Testament Churches were at one because 
they enjoyed 'the unity of the Spirit^; they were 
bidden not to make it, but to keep it (Eph. iv. 8). 
St. Paul obviously meant a oneness whi<^ the Holy 
Spirit Himself eifected by His indwelling, the ‘ one 
Spirit ' mentioned in the next verse It is time he 
mentions * one body,’ and the mystical body of Christ 
cannot be multiplied or divided. But it is the living 
Head who makes it one, and the indwelling Bi'eath 
of God that keeps it one. St Paul would never 
have separated the two halves of Irenseus’ sentence, 

' Wheie the Spirit is, there the Church is ; and where 
the Church is, there the Spirit is and all true liberty 
But if he had been compelled to take either alone, he 
would have chosen the former half — the root which 
would bring the fruits, not the fruit which is unable 
to exist without the roots. If the Church was truly 
one at first, it was not in virtue of a unifoimily defined 
creed, or a imiversally accepted code, or an exactly 
identical mode of government in all the Churches, 
but because all acknowledged one Father, one Lord 
and one l^irit who was the very bond of fellowship 
with the Father and the Son and the bond of union 
in the members one with another. — W. T. Davison, 
The Indwelling Spirit^ p. 196 . 

THE BRIDE OP CHRIST 
* The Sjiirit and the Bride say, Come.’— Rsv. nii. 17. 
There are some very curious ideas in men’s minds as 
to what the Church is. The Scriptural idea of the 
Chnstian Chu]x:h is something more than a building. 
It is nothing less than a body, which is styled the 
Bride of Christ Christ the BridcOToom, the Church 
the Bride, And if people would only realise the 
Scriptural conception of the Christian Church, then 
I think that the Christian Church would begin to 
do its work, to realise its place, and to become what 
Jesus Christ would have it be. It is because the 
Christian Church has never yet, as a whole, risen 
to its high ideal as the Bride of Christ that it is so, 
weak, so poor, so feeble. 

Now let us look at it The Church the Bride of 
Jesus Christ What is the character of the Bride of 
Jesus Christ ? 

1. United In its Parts. — It must be a Bride united 
to Christ by the very closest possible ties. It is a 
Bride which must be united to the Father, God. It 
is a Bride in which there is no division, in which there 
is unity of character, of purpose, and of aim. Our 
Lord prayed earnestly for those who composed His 
Church, the Bride of Himself, ' that they all may be 

S ie, as Thou, Father, art in, Me, and I in Thee’. 

o less an ideal than the unity of the Father and 
the Son must be the ideal which Christians must aim 
at developing in their midst, every Church member 
united to other membem of the Church even as God 
the Father and Son are united as one. 

11 . Holy In Its Entirety. — We are told, in the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, the Church must be without 


‘spot, or wripkle, or any such thing’. We are tol^ 
in that very same chapto of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the wondenul Bridegroom, that He will sanctify and 
cleanse His Church, His Bride. The Lord Jesus 
Christ will come and take His Church, sanctify it, 
set it apart, comfort, consecrate it, make it holy, pure, 
spotless, fit to be the Bride even of Himself. Oh, the 
maiwellous character that the Christian Church ought 
to possess ! If every one of us could sometimes sit 
down and turn to 1 Corinthians xiii. and read through 
that marvellous description of love — ‘ love thinketh 
no evil,’ and so on, right through from the beginning 
to end — that is just the picture of what the Bride of 
Christ should be, the character of the Church of the 
living God. 

III . It should be Alive. — ^The Church which is the 
Bride of Jesus Christ can only be manned by living 
men — live ‘men in the pulpit, live men in the pew, 
live men as officera. The Bride of Christ must thrill 
with life, with power. 

IV. Animated by Loyalty. — The Church of Christ 
united, holy, alive, will be animated with loyalty to 
the common Head, aye, and loyalty to the different 
parts. If there is anything the niatter with one’s 
eye, the hand immeaiately goes up to it, to see 
whether it can put it right. You see the analogy 
St. Paul uses — the analogy of the body — to show 
how every part is depending on every other part, and 
so the Christian Chm*ch is animated with loyalty, 
not only to Jesus Christ, but that very loyalty to 
Jesus Christ implies loyalty to each othei*, loyalty to 
each other’s Character and life. Never detract, tnen, 
from the merits of another, but rather add to them, 
‘in love preferring one another’. You may always 
tell how close the Church is to Jesus Christ by how 
close it is to its different parts. 

Rbfbrhwobs. — ^XXII. 17. — Spurgeon, Sermoni, rol. v. Na 
279 ; vol. viil. No. 442 ; vol. xxiii. No. 1331 ; vol xxvii No. 
1608, and vol. xlvi. 'No. 2685. Lyman Abbott, Ohrutian 
World PulpU, vol. xliv. p. 88. £. M. Geldart, Fadih a/nd 

Freedom, p. 94. Basil Wilberforce, Christian World PulpU, 
vol. xlv. p. 38. F. D. Maurice, Sermom, voL v. p. 221. J. 
Keble, MiseeUaneous Sermons, p. 209. T. H. Ball, Persuasions, 
p. 23. J. Bannerman, Sermons, p. 382. G. W. Brameld, 
Practical SsAnons, p. 168. J. Vaughan, Fifty Sermons (9th 
Series), p. 212. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — 
Revelation, p. 391. XXII. 18, 19. — Expositor (6th Series), 
vol. V. p. 208; ibid, vol. vi.' p. 124. XXII. 20, 21.-^H. 
Bonar, Short Sermons for Family Beading, p. 456. 

THE GRACE OP CHRIST 

*The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ he with you all.’— Rbv. 

XXII. 21. 

What is Grace? In ordinary parlance, grace is 
beauty; and, etymologically, grace means that which 
gives that whi^ is deli^tfuL The grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ was the quality of His 
life. I would note the salient characteristics of 
this grace, the beautiful grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ 

I. And the first note is, holiness. The beauty of 
holiness was on Christ, and indeed He whs the only 
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REVELATION XXII 


Ver. 21 


mail to Whom the word * holy ' can be applied with- 
out any resexwation at all. 

II Great was His loving-kindnesa He was 
utterly disinterested. And the charm of His char- 
acter 18 enduring. 

III. He was so humble — meek and lowly of spirit. 
8er ^ mdt of servants, washing the disciples* feet Holy, 
loving, humble, forriving — that is the grace of our 
Lord Jesus, and wt grace is the b^ thing in 
lift, is the loveliest quality in our human nature. 


— B. J. Smell, The Examiner, 12th July, 1906, 
p. 678. 

*Tlie ffracft of the Lord Jesus be with the saints. ’»K bv. 

XXII. ai. 

Geacb is needed to make a man into a saint. Who- 
ever doubts this knows neither what a saint is nor a 
man. — Pascal. 

The last words of Mr. Honest were : Grace Reigna 
So he left the world. — Bunyan. 
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AdTent exhortation, An, dSlL 
Back to Christ, 982. 

Broken hearted. The, 28. 

Christ the Judge, 229. 

Christ the light giver, 688. 

Christian hope, 606. 

Coming of the end. The, 576* 
Faitlifulness and fear, 629. 

Intermediate goal. The, 631. 

Latest trumpet of the seven, The, 681. 
Presence of Ciirist, The, 161. 

Second Advent, The, 4M, 77l« 

Sleepers, Wake, 684. 

That blessed hope, 807. 

Christmas Day 
Angelic greeti]^, The, 11. 

Angels* song. The, 14. 

Br^ for the hun^, 2^. 

Child Jesus, The, 12. 

Chimes of Christmas, The, 14. 
Christmas Lessons, 12. 

Coming of the Saviour, The, 631. 
Equanimity. 727. 

Glad tidings, 11. 

Go unto Bethlehem, 16. 

Great Joy, 10. 

Holly, Yew. and Laurel, 193. 

Hour, and the Divine deliverer. The, 082. 
Incarnation, The, 191, 630, 1041. 

Love of the cradle. The, 7. ^ 

Manger bed, The, 8. 

Manger unveiling. The, 9. 
Manifestation of the invisible God, The, 
192. 

Message of the angel, The, 14. 

Mission of Christ, The, 631. 
Philanthropy of God, The, 809. 
Pilgrimage to Bethlehem, The, 10. 
Purpose of the birth. The, 12. 
Revelation in a Son, 823. 

Shepherds and the angels, The, 0. 
Shepherds, The, 9. 



St. STRPHBif’s Day 

First Christian martyr, The, 393. 
Martyrdom of St Stephen, 392, 393. 

St. Stephen's vision, ^1. 

Supreme moments, 392. 

Viuon of Christ, Tlie, 391. 

St. JoBir THR SvANokiiisT’B Day 

Disciple whom Jesus loved, The, 368, 
369, 361, 362. 

Fellowship with Christ, 946, 949. 

Thr Holy IinrooRini 

Holy Innocents* Day, 1029. 

New song. A, 1028. 

S^lPHAKY ' 

Qniet Ufe, The, 22. 

Stops of His most blessed life, The, 28. 


Lbmt 

A besetting sin, 864. 

Armour of God, The, 697. 

Call to repentance, Ilie, 98. 

Comfort 1 C temptation, 661. I 
Conflict with sin, The, 640. 

Forgiveness, 84. 

Holiness of life, 874. 

On the threshold of Lent, 139. 
Preparation for Lent, 2. 

Sorrow for sin, 614. 

Temptation, 549. 

Trinity of temptation. The, 697. 

Palm Sunday 

Value of a pageant. The, 144. 

Good Friday 

Atonement, 609. 

Christ crucifled, 612. 

Christ’s finished work, 340. 

Compelling passages, 343. 
Consideraten^s of Jesus, The, 336. 
Cross of Jesus, The, 648. 

Cr reified through weakness, 620. 

Death of Christ, The, 671. 

Divine power of the Cross, The, 332. 
‘Father, forgive them,* 166-168. 

* Father, into Thy hands I commend My 

spirit,* 171-173. 

Fifth word from the Cross, The, 339, 
340. 

Gethsemane, the rose-garden of God, 
844. 

Great expiation. The, 617. 

He died for all, 606. 

Herod the Tetrarch, 163. 

Incomparable glory of the Cross, The, 
647. 

Inscription on the Cross, The, 334, 336. 

* I thirst,’ 338. 

* It is finished,’ 341, 342. 

Jesus providing for His own, 337. 
Looking for the wrong thing, 163. 

‘ Lord, remember me,’ 168-170. 

Mary, the mother of Jesus, 336. 
Meelc^iess of the Cross, The; 711. 
Message that convinces, The, 616. 

* My Kingdom is not of this world,’ 331. 
One offering. The, 847. 

Our Lord’s sacrifice, 843. 

Pains of thirst. The, 338. 

Power of the Cross, The, 612, 736. 
Preaching Christ crucified, 614. 
Prevailing voice. The, 164. 

Priesthood of Christ, The, 843, 
Revealing Cross, The, 166. 

Silence of Jesus, The, 333. 

Sin, 609. 

* To-day sbait thou be with Me in Para- 

dise,’ 170, 171. 

Two St. Maries at the Cross, The, 336. 
Watershed, The, 613. 

With Me in Paradise, 162. 

Women of Jerusalem, The, 166. 

Word of tender care, The, 837. 
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‘ Alive from the dead,’ 466. 

Beneficent intrusions, 361. 

Body in the light of the resurreeHoib 
The, 636. 

Burning heart. The, 181. 

Christ, a quickening Spirit, 178. 

* Christ died and ruse,* 603. 

Christ our life, 761. 

Christian gladness, 362. 

Doubt of Thomas, The, 363. 

Easter commands, 364. 

Easter Day, 344, 686. ' 

Easter message. The, 174. 

Evidences ibr the resurrection, 672. 
Fact of the resurrection. The, 966. 

First words of the risen Lord, The, 
348. 

From death unto life, 603. 

Hands and side, 362. 

Hands of Jesus, The, 183. 

Happiness of Easter, The, 69. 

He would have gone further, 178. 
Holden eves, 176. 

Hope and service, 686. 

Life after death, 291. 

Life manifested through death, 608. 
Love and grief, 346. 

Mary’s commission, 360. 

Mistaken suppositions, 347. 

Our Companion, 176. ^ 

Power of Christ’s resurrection, The, 718, 
720. , 

Realised presence, The, 182. 
vResurreotion and personal experience. 
The, 719. 

Resurrection Body, I'he, 677. 
Resurrection of life, The, 272. 
Resurrection, The, 673, 760. 

Risen Lord, The, 179. 

Rising of Christ, The, 3^6. 

Sadness of the disciples, 176. 

Supper at Emmaus, I'he, 180. , 
Supposing Him to be the gardener, 
346. 

* Touch Mo not,’ 348, 360. 

Victory over sin, The, 684. 

Witnesses for Christ, 183. 

Wound prints, 361. 

ASORNSIONTIDB 

Ascended Lord, The, 317. 

Ascending with Him, 666. 

Ascension Day, 820, 829. 

Asoension of our Lord, The, 370. 
Ascension, The, 186. 

Ascensiontide, 349. 

Clouds that hide Christ, 369. 

Crowned Christ, I1ie, 819. 

Expectation, 186. 

High latitudes, 666. 

New point of view. A, 369. n 

Promise of the Father, The, 868 

* This same Jesus,’ 870. 

Wadting, 866. 
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Aaoiiitiiig with the Holy Spirit, Th^ 
963. 

Beptlem of the ^irit, The, 366. 

Boay e temple, The» 634. 

Conung of the Holy Ghost, The, 626. 
of the Spirit, The, 376, ^6. 


Diyine indwelling. The, 626. 

Earthly life of the Holy Ghost, The, 3161 
Enthusiasm of the Spirit, The, 689. 

File of the Spirit, The, 768. 

Fruition of fuller life, The, 683. 

Fruit of the Spirit llie, 640, 642. 
Grieve not the Spirit 678. 

Holy l^irit in the dispensation, The^ 


Holy Spirit’s love, The, 609. 

Inspiration and outlook, 378. 

Joy the fruit of the l^irit, 642. 

Leeson of Pentecost, Tlie, 374. 

Ministry of a transfigured Church, The, 
376. 

Office and work of the Holy Ghoft The, 
420,463. 

Plenitude of the Spirit, The, 687. 
Spirit-filled life, The, 688. 

Spirit of power, The, 374. 

Spiritual power, 367. 
lliere is a Holy Ghost 419. 

Unity of the Spirit, The, 669-672. 
White raiment, 1003. 

Whit-Sunday, 377. 

Witness for Jesus, 368. 

Witness of personal service. The, 367. 
Witnessing Church, A, 

Witnessing Spirit The, 389. 
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Mao’s how and Christ's how, 211. 
Revelation of God to man, llie, 192. 
Serpent in the wilderness. The, 216. 
S|mtual doctrine of God, The, 969. 


SAINTS' DAYS 
St. Akdrsw 

Chareoter of St. Andrew, The, 194. 
Missionary spirit The, 196. 

Modesty m true greatness, The, 196. 
Our business and how to do it 196, 197. 
St Andrew’s Day, 931. 

Weild’e benefkctors. The, 196. 


St. Tromas thb Ajpostui 

Doubt of Thomas, The, 363367* 

St Thomas, 270. 

CoKVBiisioN ov St. Paul 

Christian metamorphosis. The, 707. 
Conversion of Saul, The, 396, 397. 
Conversion of St. Paul, 626. 

Magnifying Christ 704. 

Making of an Apostle, The, 896. 

Secret of St Paul’s life, The, 706. 

St. Paul’s love for Christ, 626. 

St. Paul’s sacrifices, 717. 

What is it to be a Christian ? 627. 
Worship and service, 409. 

St. Matthiab* Day 

Unknown Apostle, Th^, 611. 

See also, 372-374. 
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Maby 

Angels* greeting to the Virgin Mary, 
The, 3. 

Handmaid of the Lord, The, 4. 
Reverence due to the Virgin Mary, The, 

5 * 

St. Mare’s Dat 

John, whose surname was Mark, 407. 
St. Mark’s Day, 933. 

St. Philip and St. Jambs 

Ethiopian convert, The, 396. 

Gospel feast, The, 232, 233. 

How Natha^el came to Christ 198. 

St Philip and St. James, 889. 

Story of conversion. A, 394. 

St. Barnabas 

Character of St Barnabas, The, 403. 
Man of generosity, The, 398. 
Proprietorship or stewardship, 387. 

St. Barnabas’ exhortation, 402. 

St. Barnabas the Apostle, 402, 408. 
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Baptist’s messm to Jesus, The, 40. 
Coming man. The, 41. 

Friends of the Bridegroom, 221. 
God-sent men, 189. 

Gospel according to John the Baptist 
The. 193. 


Great man. A, 42. 

Man called John, A, 189. 
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Angel and the sandals. The, 406. 
Benign shadows, 388. 

Boldness of Peter and John, The, 

384. 

Departing of the angel, The, 406. 
Desertion and drudgery, 368. 

Look of Christ The, 160. 

Lord’s look, The, 161. 

* Lovest thou Me,’ 360. 

Penitence, 161. 

Peter’s denial, 169. 

Practical type. The, 367. 

St. James t^ Apostle, 404. 

St Peter asleep, 404. 

Ht. Peter’s deliverance, 406. 

St. Peter’s weakness and strength, 96w 
Simon Peter, 160. 

Strengthen the brethren, 167* 

Vision of the great sheet, The, 400 l 

St. Bartholombw 
Hidden life, The, 167. 

St. Michael and All Anobu 

Ministering spirits, 816. 

St. Michael and his angels, 1026. 
Unaware of angels, 881. 

St. Lueb thb EvANOBLiir 

Character of St. Luke, The, 798. 

Holy alliance, A, 803. 

Luke, the Beloved Physician, 769. 

* Only Luke is with me,’ 802. 

St. Luke the Evangelist, 768. 

St Luke’s Gospel, 1. 

What we owe to St. Luke, 811. 

St. Simon and St. Judb 
Keep yourselves in the love of God, 979 

All Saints’ Dat 
All Saints’ Day, 868. 

Asleep in Jesus, 764. 

Called to be saints, 436. 

Many mansions, 867. 

Marks of the saintly life, The, 363, 
Saints of God, The, 702, 1017. 

Sleeping in Jesus, 766. 

’Them that sleep in K*m, 764 
What is a Saint ? 326. 
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Absl, The fidth of, 852. 

Abiding in Chrint, 806. 

Ability which CkmI giveth, The, 029. 
Adaptation, Concurrent, 734. 

Adorning the doctrine, 806. 

Advent exhortation. An, 382. 

~ The Second, 499. 

Affliction, Texts explained by, 180. 
Afflictions of Christ, That which It 
behind of the, 740. 

Agnosticism, Positivism and Material- 
ism, 187. 

Agnosticisms, The two, 910. 

Algebraic religion, 588. 

Alive from the dead, 456. 

Alliance, A holy, 803. 

AU Saints’ Day, 486, 868. 

Almsgiving, 399. / 

Alpha and Omega, 1 am, 1042. 
Alternatives, 242. 

Altruism, Christian, 710. 

** Always,” 585. 

Analysis, Spiritual, 282. 

Andi'ew, The character of St, 194. 
Andrew's Day, St, 931. 

Angel, Departing of the, 406. 

— in man, The, 390. 

— Measage of the, 14. 

— of the pool, The, 227. 

— and the sandals, The, 406. 

Angel's greeting to the Virgin Mary, 

The, 3. 

song. The, 14. 

Angels, Unaware of, 881. 

Anp^er, Apostolic, 649. 

Animal Sunday, 469. 

Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, 8. 

Anointing with the Holy Spirit, The, 
953. 

Antagonism, The elimination of the 
law of, 1040. 

— Limitations of the law of, 650. 
Apocalyptic outlook, Christ's, 147. 
Apostle, The making of an, 396. 

— The unknown, 611. 

Apostles, St. Simon and St. Jude, 88. 
Apostolic paradox. The, 612. 

— succession, 529. 

— teaching, The unity of, 572. 
Approachabieness of Christ, The, 109. 
Appropriations, Christ's, 303. 

Ark and its New Sanctuary, The, 1025. 
Armageddon, 1033. 

Armour of God, The, 695, 697* 

The whole, 699. 

light, The, 499. 

Ascended Lord, The, 317. 

Aioending with Him, 655. 

Ascension, The, 186. 

— Day, 820, 829. 

— of our Lord, The, 870i 

— tide, 849. 
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Asleep in Jetvs» 764. 
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Athletes, Advice to young, 544 
Atonement, 609. 

— An aspect o the, 262. 

Atra Cura, 932. 

Author and Finisher, 869. 

Authoritv ^ By what, 149, 418L 

— The seat of, 131. 

Autumn trees without fruit, 979i 
Awake, Fully, 58. 

Back to Christ, 982. 

Backwater of life. The, 799. 

Baptism of the Spirit, The, 366. 
Baptist's message to Jesus, The, 40. 
Barnabas the Apostle, St., 402, 408;. 

— eharacter of St., 403. 

— exhortation, St, 402. 

Battle, The spiritual. 641. 

Bearing one anothers burdens, 644 
Beasts with lamb's horns. The, 'i027. 
Beggar, A blind, 139. 

Belief and confession, 482. 

Believers, llie perseverance of, 266. 
Benediction, Valediction and, 621. 
Benefactors, The world's, 195. 

Best wine last, The, 205. 

Bo I ban y, 268. 

— Sisters : a lesson in quietude, 74 
Bethesda, The house of mercy, 227* 
Bethlehem, Go unto, 15. 

— Pilgrimage to, 16. 

Betrayal, Contrasts of the night of, 554 
Beware of the dogs, 716. 

Bible, Duty of studying the, 828. 

— Neglect of reading the, 415. 

— reading, A, 437, 824. 

Birth, Mystery of Ae New, 213. 

— Purpose of the, 13. 

— Two aspects of the New, 212, 214 
Birth-mark, The, 251. 

Birthright, Esaus who sell their, 876. 
Bithynia and Jerusalem, 413. 

Blessed hope, That, 807. 

Blessedness, The Divine, 442. 

Blessing, The present, 482. 

Blind beggar, A, 139. 

' — Christ and the man bom, 258. 

— spot. The, 88. 

Blindness and judgment, 257. 

— of the Pharisee, Tho, 43. 

Blood of Christ, The cleansing. 946. 
Blunderers, Well-meaning, 103. 

Body, God and the, 579. 

— DUceming the Lord’s, 556. 

— in the light of the Resurrection, The^ 

585. 

— Redemption of the, 487. 

— • The RMurrection, 579. 

— Resurrection of the, 427* 

— a temple, The, 584 

— The temple of His, 205. 

Boldness, QSQ, 

Bondage and freedom, 634 
Born of the Flesh and bom of tho 
Spirit, 211. 

Bread, D^y, 82. 

— for the hungry, 240. 
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Bread of life. The, 237, 240. 

Brethren, Love to Christ’!, wr. 

Bride of Chriet, The, 1052. ^ 

Work of the, 1044 

Broken-hearted, The, 26. 

Brotherhood, Christ and huiuaiit §14 

— The great human, 678. 

Brother^ inheritance, His^l. 

Burning and the shining, llie^ 280l 
Business and how to do it, Our, !§§• 

— Religion in, 763. 

CANDinATBi, The three, 64 
Candlestick, The golden, 986. 

Candour of Christ, The, 329. 

Care conquered by God's peaee^ l4Hi”a 
729. 

— The word of tender, 837. 

Castaway, A, 546. 

Centurion, The good, 88. 
CertaintieB^riumpbant, 971, 978. 
Certainty, The gospel of, 940. 
Character, Acclimatisation of, 784 

— and creed, 286. 

— Depth in, 37. 

— Three estimates of one, 38. 

— Spiritual 580. 

Charisma, Ine, 788* 

Chastisement of the Christiaii, The, 

873. 

Child, Destiny of the holy, 18. 

— Jesus, The, 12. 

Education of the, 22. 

Childhood, First words of the, 20. 
Childlike ^aracter, The, 567. 
ChildlinesB, The lessons of, 681. 
Children, To the dear, 682. 

— of God, 465. 

Choice, The personal, 551. ^ 

Choir invisible and their mual^ The, 
113. 

Christ b all, and in all, 753. 

— The approachableness of, 109. 

— of the Mundless fUture, The, 479. 

— The candour of, 329, 

— The charm of, 015. 

— The Church's conception o( 665. 

— and city life, 145. 

— and the Creation, 788. 

— The demand o^ 150. 

— must depart, Why, 311. 
the door, 258. 

— The ever-living, 885. 

— The first principles of, 888 

— In, 461. 

— Hie indispensable, 286. 

— The indwelling, 6^ 

— the Judge, 229. 

— the life, 237. 

— oup life, 250,751, 

— The look of, 160. 

— The manliness of, 384 

— and His mission, 284. 

— The motiTee of, 285. 

The preetneo of, 151. 

— a quioktninff spirit, 175. 

— sanctifying Himself, 828. 
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— The •nfering of. 177. 
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-»• the way. the trath, and the lUh^ 884. 
■-» the world’s lights 247. 

Christian faith, Ine God of, 280. 

ikith, Sum and substanoe of the, 
288. 


knowledge, 478. 

Hfhj The, 678. 

i- — B^innL^ end dofolepinent of 

— — . e fight, a race, e trust, 808. 

— The ideal, 1030. 

— > — worth more than ell things elee^ 
The, 43a 

The marks of a, 728. 
ministiT, The, 667 1 608. 

— » social liih of the, 202, 

The spiritual hiographT of dfih 
^ What it is to be a, 627. 

** Why ought I to bo a, 81. 

— worship, 380. 

Christianity and business, 480l 

end Judaism, 8ia 
a revelation, 658. 

— The world's indictment of, 608. 
Christmas, The chimes of, 14. 

— P»7. •. •» 11- 
«— lemons, la 

Christ's appearing. The love ol, 800 l 

— expectation, 847. 

— filiished work, 840. 

— anut, 216. 

working, Some features of^2a 
Church, the Body of Christ, The, 67a 

— e family^The, 663. 

— of God, The, 387. 

— The nourished and cherished, 681. 

— and social ^estions, The, 725. 
CKiaenship, The ea^ly and the 

heavenly, 1724. 

— The heavenly, 726. 
dtv life, Christ and, 145. 

— The self-doomed, 146. 

— Its sin end Saviour, The, 1084 
deensing. Forgetting the, 939. 
douds that hide Christ, 369. 
ddlection, Concerning the, 582. 
Comfort, 593. 

<— in present weakness. The Saints in 
past time, 1018. 

«— in sorrow, 320. 

Coming to oneself, 114. 

Commandment, A new, 284 
Commandments, God's, 965. 
Communion, A call to, 358. 

Companion, Our, 175. 

Completing passages, 348. 

Compromise, No, 454 
Concentration, Spiritual, 721. 
induct. The canon of, 692. 

— the test of character, 457. 

Conflict and conquest, 968. 

Conquest, The supreme, 477. ' 

Conscience, A good, 928. 

A ministry Uiat satisfies the^ 584 
Oonsecration^Entire, 65. 

— of Jesus, ne, 827. 

Consider, 828. 

Gonsidormtenem of Jes^ The, 886. 
ConMlation of Christ, The, 280. 
Continuance, The triumph of, 599. 


Contrastod destiniee, 124 
Controversy, Against, 708. 

Conversion, A story of^ 894 
Comer-ston^The nea^ 818. 
Coronation, The common, 924 
Courage, A call to Christian, 794 

— of love. The, 953. 

Courtesy of Jesus, The, 703. 
Covenant, Articles of the New, 840,841. 
Cradle, Love of the, 7* 

Cross, Attraction of the, 282. 

— Divine Power of the, 332. 

— Incomparable glory of the, 647* 

— Inscription on the, 334, 335. 

— of Jesus, The, 648. 

— Offence of the, 638. 

— Power of the, 512, 735. 

— Preaching of the, 511, 

— the proof nf the love of God, The, 

452. 

— The revealing, 166. 

— Stumbling-block of the, 634 
Grown, The alienated, 1005. 

Crowned Christ, The, 819. 

Crucified, Christ, 612. 

— through weakness. 620. 

Crusaders, Christian, 779. 

Culture, The cross and, 744 
Curfew, God's mild, 6^. 

Cut to the quick, 619. 

Dark — and Jesus not yet come, 235. 
Day of Christ, Brightness of the, 299. 

— The Lord's, 984, 985. 

Days, On the observance of, 984 
Dayspring, The, 6. 

De i<l, At His feet as, 987. 

Death-bed faith, 857* 

Death of Christ, The, 571. 

— The Christian idea of, 705. 
filmanoipation from the fear 821. 

— The escape from, 853. 

— Free from, 456. 

— Life after, 291. 

— and the Hfe of graoa, Tha taste of, 

820. 

— Life out of, 280. 

— unto life. Prom, 604 
Debt, The royal, 690. 

Decaying love, 992. ^ 

Deep things of God, The, 524 
Defeat, The peace of, 425. 

Defence and defiance, 696. 

Delays, The doctrine of, 134 

— Profitable, 184. 

Deliveranci from the power of sin, 714. 
Deliverer, The hour, and the Divine, 
632. 

Demas, 801. 

Departure, The expediency of Christ's, 
311. 

Dependence, Sympathy and, 74 
Depression, Paul under, 802. 

Depths of ^d, The, 521. 

Desert fiowers, 50. 

Desertion and drudgery, 358. 

Destiny, Three views of man’s, 1011, 
1012, 1014. 

Deus Meus et Omnia, 1047. 
Development, Life's, 580. 

^ Devotional tm. The, 75. 

Diana of th0 Ephesians, 421. 

Died for aU, Ha, 606, 

Diligenee and holy ambitiozL Ho^ 940. 
Disciple whom Jesus loves, 301. 


Disdplethip, 884 

— mdden, 344. 

^ The three candidates fbr, 64 
Disillusionment, 114 
Divine glory of Christ, The, 754 
Doctrinal fickleness, 673. 

Doctrine of God, The spiritual, 964 

— and life, 791. 

Door, Christ the, 258, 259. 

— The closed, 1008. 

— The narrow, 100. 

— The open. 259. 

Dost thou believe ? 256. 

Doubt, Reasons for, 429. 

Drawing and coming, 239* 

Draw near, Let us, 848. 

Drifting, 817. 

— from Christ, 816. 

Duty. A Christian's, 767. 

Dw^est, I know where thou, 994, 995. 
Dying, Jesus, the helper of the, 173. 


EABTHBr vessels, The treasure in, 602. 
Easter commands, 364. 

— Day, 344, 585. 

— The happiiioss of, 69. 

— Message, I'he, 174 

— -tide, 603. 

ICasy way out of it all. The, 379. 
Economy, Suggestions towards a new 
kind of, 24, 

Education of the Child Jesus, 22. 

Elder brother spirit^ T^e, 120. 

Election, The doctrine of, 484 
Elevation and vision, 1009. 

Emmaus, The supper at, 180. 

Bud, Coming of the, 575. 

Enemies, The testimony of Hit, 309. 
Enfranchisement, The great, 981. 
Enlargement through service, 614 
Enthusiasm, 371. 

— of the spirit. The, 689. 
Entombment, I^capiug, 380. 
Environment, The Christian's, 879. 

— The law of moral, 795. 

Envying, 642. 

Bpaphras : ** A heart at leisure fmm 
itself," 715. 

Equals, Our duty towards our, 119. 
Equanimity, 727. 

Emus who sell their birthright, 876. 
Eternal and the tenoral, The, 605. 
Ethiopian convert. The, 395. 

Euodia and Syntvche, 72ff. 

Evangelists, Emolems of the, 1010. 
Evidence that counts, The, 244. 

Evil, The consciousness of, 446. 

— The evolution of, 797. 

The extinction of, 208. 

— The transformation of, 617* 
Example, Our, 714 

— The perfect, 287. 

Excellent way, The more, 704 
Excuses, 104. 

Expectation, 185. 

Expiation, ^e great, 517* 

Eyes, Holden, 176. 

FaiLcmB, Faith triumphant ittf 24 

— of success, The, 105. 

Faint yet pursuing, 1004 
F^ith, 134. 

— The beatitude of, 354 

— The beginning of, 850. 

— The blessing of, 356. 
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Mth, ChristUn, BSO. 

— Chriff f ▼itw 200. 

Ml th« earth. 1S6» \ 

The eieot or, 004. 

— that OTereomet^ The^ OOT* 

— Saving, 271. 

— 8elf>enlarging, 281. 

— without tight 307. 

— Sumiaad eubetanoe of the Cliriatiaii« 
280. 

-* The trial of, 920. 

— triumphant in failure, 20. 

Tvpee of unavailii^, 902. 

The vadllationi of, 890i 

— and virtu^ 986. 

the way of peace, 40 Ol 
F aithful unto death, 908. 

— laying. The, 778, 779. 

FaHhfulneet and fear, 020. 

Ood’t, 931. 

Faith’s heroic doing, 000. 

Family, God’s, 662. 

— The loved, 268. 

Fashion, 040. 

Fither, Forgive them ; for they know 
not what they do, 166. 

— • Going to the, 296. 

— and the three sons, ’The, 116. 

— Our, 79. 

Filherhood of God, The, 464. 

Father’s bniineM, llie, 19, 20. 

Fear and love, 962, 964. 

— not, 988. 

Fharleesness. 'The ground of, 989. 

Feeet The (^pel, 232. 

— Will He not come to the, 276. 
Feelings, Religious use of excited, 61. 
Feet At His, 48. 

Feliow^workers in Christ, 008. 
Fellowship^with Christ, 940. 

Fig-tree, The barren, 98. 

Finding, The joy of, 121. 

Finish, Not able to, 108. 

Finished, It is, 841, 842. 

Fire Christ flung on earth. The, 97. 
First ideas, The persistent influence of, 
810. 

Fishes, Two miraculous draughts of, 
28, 29. 

Flowers, Desert, 00. 

Following Christ, 280. 

Folly, The question of, 99. 

Foot Our Lord’s, 92. 

— St Paul’s, 078. 

Foolishness, Two estimates ot 027. 
Fools, but as wise, Not as, 686. 
Forbearance, The virtue of, 700. 
Foraknowledm and Predestination, 470. 
Forewarned, Forearmed, 094. 
Forgettiim &e things behind, 712. 
For^ve them, Father, 167. 

Forgiveness, 88) 704. 

— of sins, 410, 949. 

Fbfiaken, Neither left nor, 881 

^ Formking all, 109. 

Forty, Over, 880. 

Foundation of God, The, 796. 
Fragments, Gather up the, 284. 
Ftinkness, of Jesus Christ, The^ 191 
Freedom of the pure, The, 241 
/ True, 091 

Friend in need. A, 798. 

FHends of the Bridegroom, 111* 

^ of Christ, The, 808, 809. 

^ of God, 447, 908. 


Friends of Jesus, Outsid^ 199. 
Friendsh^^^th Christ, 1%e purpose ot 

God, 807. 

— Jesus our example : In, 809u 
Fruit of the light, The, 683. 

— of the Spirit, The, 640, 642. 

Fuller life, The fruition of, 681 
Fulness of God, The, 666. 

Fundamental tiling. Some of the, 486. 
Funeral service, 760. 

OAnnnNsn, Supposing Him to be the, 
846. 

Gates on every side, 1046. 

Generosity, The man of, 898. 

Geometry of life. The, 060. 

Gethsemane, The rose garden of God, 
844. 

Gift, The greatest, 86. 

Giiti^ llie best, 059. 

Girdings, The two, 361. 

Giver, God as the eternal, 891 
Glad tidings. 11. 

Gladness, Cnristian, 301 
Glass darkly. Through a, 064. 

Glory, Call^ unto, 771 

— to glory, From, 097. 

— The hope of, 741. 

— Security and, 980. 

— that shall be revealed. The, 1981 

— Vision of the, 270. 

* Go Hence,’ The call to, 303. 

Goal, The intermediate, 031. 

Go(ihead, Mystery of the, 621 
God made visible, 781. 

— -sent men, 189. 

God’s ways. The sureness of, 878. 
Golden mean. The. 729. 

Good, Of the chief, 474. 

— the enemy of the best. The, 717. 

— and evil. The war between, 494. 
Good-bye to God, Bidding. i2S, 

Gospel of Christ as an obligation. The, 

043. 

— of the glory. The, 770. 

— Glory and power of the, 438. 

— Heart of the. 218. 

— Omissions of the, 362. 

— The unalterable, 623. 

— What is t^, 070. 

Grace of Christ, The, 1002. 

— The energy of, 602. 

Graces, Three great (^hristian, 761. 
Grand God and the lowly path, The, 

444 

Grapes of God, The, 862. 

Gravitation, Spiritual, 610. 

Greatness, Thq secret of, 809* 

— Thoughts on God’s, 297* 

Greeting, The, 110. 

Grieving the Spirit, 680. 

Groping after Uod, 417. 

Growth, Christian, 831 
Guidance, Divine, 426. 

Guild of Gk>d, The, 021 

HaBiTATioMi, Temporal and spiritaal, 
738. 

Half-hearted, To the, 707. 

Hallowed be Thy name, 80. 

Handmaid, of the Lord, The, 4. 

Hands beautiful, 181 

— of God, Into the, 17l' 

— of Jesus, The, 181 
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Hands and side, 801 

— into Thy, in. 

Happiness of Easter, The, 09. 

— of God, The, 776. 

Harvest, God’s, * 

— The law of, 263. 

— thanksgiving, 611. 

He would have gone further, 171 
Healing the sick, 08. 

— and Buflering, 881. .. 

Hearing, Prayerful, 00. 

Heart, The burning, 181. 

Heathen, Cry of the, 414. 

Heaven, 723. / 

— prepared for those prepared ler 

heaven, 019. 

Heavenly calling, The, 666. 

— places, In the, 608. 

Heights, On the, 740. 

Hell, He descended into, 836. 

Herod the Tetrarch, 168. 

Heroes and martyrs, 862. 

Heroic, Note of the, 986. 

Heroism, True, 1002. 

Hidden life, The, 107. 

High latitudes, 606. 

— Priest, The great, 880. 

Him with Whom we have to do, 829. 
Hindrances, 687. 

Hireling shepherd. The, 261. 

History in perspective^ 047. 

Holiness of life, 874. 

Holly, yew, and laurel, 193. 

Holy Gnost, Coming of the, 020. 

Eartnly life of the, 816. 

Office and wiork of the, 420. 

There is a, 419. 

— orders, The mystery of, 828. 

^ Spirit and the Church, The, 184. 

in this dispensation. The, 378. 

as a factor in our prayers, The, 

473. \ 

— Spirit’s love. The, 008. 

Homeless life, The, 168. 

Hometickness of the so^ The, 114 
Homing of the people, The, 240. 

Honour retrieve, 407. 

HopC) 471. 

— Christian, 006. 

— and servi^ 086. 

Hospitality, 'The larger, 882. 

Hour, A transient, 109. 

Hours, Number of the, 269. 

How, Man’s and Christ’s, 210. 

Homan life. Perishing and Immertal/ 

911. 

Husbandman, The Divine, 914 
Hypocrisy, Profession without, 69. 

I Thirst, 338. 

Idolatry, Modem, 974. 

Ill-temper, 120. 

Imitation of Jesus, The, 287. 
Imperialism, Christian, 489. 

Inattention, The fatal ^wer oL 1291 
Incaraation^The, 191, 680, lOtt. 

— of God, The, 436. 

In4ividnality, 616. 

— in Christian life and woik| IW 

plaoe and power of, 627r 

— Tho ideal or true, 247. 

Indwell!^, The Divine, 026. 

— God, ’Ihe, 944. 

Influence, Is it good or had f 789. 
Injariotts, 776. 
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Iimoceutfl' Day, iioly, 1029. 

Inquiring Christ preaching to on, 
209. 

Inquiry, Reality in religious, 330. 
Insoription on the cross, The threefold, 
335. 

Inspiration and outlook, 378. 

Instances, Tlie argument of, 917* 
Intellectual type. The, 207« 
Intercession, 701 « 

Interferences, Unwarrantable, 273. 
Intrusions, Beneticent, 351. 

Invisible, Revelation of the, 441. 
Irrepressible in Christian testimony. 
The, 385. 

Isolation, The splendid, 323. 

Jauks, The martyrdom of St, 404. 
James's Day, St. Philip and St, 197- 
Jerusalem, ^e new, 1038. 

Jesus, The Child, 12. 

— Christ in the daily life, 204. 

as Master, 286. 

The consideratenesB o^ 336. 

— - at the grave, 273. 

— The Helper of the d 3 ^ng, 173. 

— • Living the life of^ 241. <, 

— The originality of, 244. 

— providing for His own, 337. 

said about His first coming. What 
249. 

— Seeking for, 235. 

— This same, 370./ 

— We would see, 278. 

Jewels, Imperishable, 566. 

John the Baptist, Gospel according to, 
193, 

— the Evangelist's Day, St, 362, 945, 

949. 

— A man called, 189. 

Joy, llie Angels’, 112. 

— of Christ, The, 307. 

— Christian, 306, 

The double, 226. 

— the fruit of the Spirit, 642. 

— Great, 10. 

— in heaven, 111. 

— of the Lord, The, 69. 

— The obligation of, 767. 

— and Peace in believing, 506. 
Judaism, Christianity and, 813. 

Judge, Christ the, 229. 

Judgment, 443, 531. 

— Mercy and, 901. 

— Redemption and, 921. 

— by the twofold record, 1087* , 

Kar, The master, 959. 

Kingdom of Christ, The, SSL 

— come, Thy, 80. 

— Gift of the, 94. 

Knowledge, Christian, 470. 

— and love, 541. 

— Saving, 949. 

Kiibws about us. Things Jesus, 69L 

Lamb and the book. The, 1015b 

— Feeding of the. 1021. 

Lamb’s war with the beast, Thi^ 1064. 
Lame man healed, The, 

Laodicean Church, The, 1006. 

Last words of the last Apostle, The, 074 
Lasts, What, 562. 

Law, Fulfilling the, 496. 


Law, Graciousness of the, 966. 

— and love, 154. 

— a schoolmaster, The, 629. 

— sin, and death, 583. 

Laws of the inner life, The, 461. 
Lawyer’s ouestion, The, 70. 

Lasarus, Why Jesus wept at the grave 
of, 272. 

— Prayer at the resurrection of, 275. 
Legacies, Christ’s, 301. 

LenJL Fourth Sunday evening in, 82. 

— Fifth Sunday evening in, 84. 

— On the threshold of, 139. 

Leper, The grateful, 130. 

Lemon and our teacher, Christ our, 
677. 

Liberty which Christ gives, The, 598. 

— Christian, 636. 

— the law of life in Christianity, 895. 
Life, The abundant, 260. 

— The brevity of our Lord’s, 251. 

— which is to come. Promise of the, 

782. 

— after death. 291. 

— out of death, 280. 

— hid with Christ, 75a 

— The hidden, 157. 

— The homeless, 63. 

— Jesus Christ In the daily, 204 

— and light, 187, 188, 323. 

— The love of, 927. 

— manifested through death, 608. 

— The promise of, 790. 

— only. This, 574. 

— The quiet, 22. 

— What is your, 911. 

Light, Christ the world's, 247. 

— Walking in the, 269. 

Light-giver, Christ the, 685. 

Lilies grow. How the, 93. 

Limitations and freedom, 636. 

Listening, Always, 76. 

Listlessness, 1001. 

Little forgiveness, Little love, 44 

— while, A, 316. 

Living the life of Jesus, 241. 

— Lord, The, 989. 

Loneliness, 321. 

Look, The Lord’s, 161. 

Looking and looking off, 870. 

— on the other side, 710. 

— for the wrong thing, 163. 

Lord Jesus, Our, 591. , 

Lord’s Day, The, 984 985. 

— Supper, Fitness for th^55a 

and personal faith. The, 554 

Social value of the, 554 

Lost, Gospel for the. 111.' 

— life, A saved soul and a, 174 

— property, 142. 

— Seeking the, 110, 142. 

Lot’s wife, 132, 183. 

Love. 566. 

— of Christ, The great, 307* 

— Christian, 775. 

The course of true, 217* 

The depth of, 665. 
and fear, 963. 

— in four dimensions, 214 

— God, Learning tp, 96L 

— of God, The. 661. 

— — Inseparaole, 478. 

Never-failing, 479. 

•— and grief, 345. 

— for Jmus, 360. 
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Love for Jesus, God’s, 264 

— Law and, 154 

— The mystery of, 218. 

— The perfecting power of, 754 

— The seli-saorinoe oi, 284 

— The tears of, 44 
Lovely, lliings that are, 784 
Love’s supreme disclosure, 959. 

Luke, the beloved physician, 759. 

— the Evangelist, St, 758, 798, 804 

— What we owe to St, 811. 

Luther at Coburg, The prayeia of^ 914 


Magnet, The world’s, 284 
Magnetism of the uplifted Lord, Th% 
282. 

Maraifying Christ, 704. 

Malefiietor, The penitent, 164 
Man. The coming, 41. 

— tne conqueror, 1044 
•— of God, The, 797. 

— after God’s own heart, The, 409. 

— A great, 42. 

— as king, 819. 

— The perfect, 674 

— The true end of, 762. 

— Who is best worth talking about. 

The, 780. 

— The worth of, 112. 

Manger unveiling, The, 9. 

Manhood, Chris^n, 562. 

Manifestation of the invisible God, Urn, 

192. 

Manifold gracsL 929. 

Manliness of Cmist, The, 384 

— True, 588.* 

Man’s course, God shaping, 424 ^ 

— need of God and God’s need olmen, 
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Mansions, Many, 290, 867. 

Maries at the crom, Ine two 8t, 814 
Mark’s Day, St, 9^. 

Marriage, 201. 

Martyr, Ilie first ChristiaB, 394 
Martyrdom, 863. 

— ^ OI Stephen, The, 394 ^ 

Martyrs, Heroes and, 864 
Marvel not, 214 
Mary the mother of Jesus, 384 
Mary’s commission, 350. 

Materialism, National repeotanea^ 744 
Matrimony, Holy, 202. ' 

Matthias, St, 374 
Meeknem of the crom, The, 711. 
Melanohthon’s last publie i 
Memorable places, 274. 

Memo^, 127. 

Men, God-sent, 189. 

Mend? Is it never too late 1 
Mercy. 35. 

— ana judgment 901. 

— -seat of gold. The, 949. 

Message that oonvinoaa, Th^ 514 
Metamorphosis, The Christiani 7<ff. 
Michael and All Angdb, 8t, 815, 
Midnight, The message fbr, 85. 

Mighty to save— mighty to keepb 924 
Mind of Christ, The, Tltj 714 
Ministry, Beginning of tne, 84 

— The OiristUn, 557, 604 

— Measuring a. 424 
Miracle, ^a^pae of, 294 

— The standard, 654 
Mirror and the viaUni, ThOb 84 
Misrion,of Christ, Thai 
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Ifkaioiiary oommiition of tbo CkoidL 
The, 358. 

— motive^ 385. 
rairit, ^e, 196. 

•- for to-day^ The, 58. 

Minione, 72. 

^ The Holy Spirit and Chrlitian, 1051. 

— The policy of conoeutration in 

forei|ro« 

— Our relation to foreig^n, 121. 

Modem world. Christ's view of the, 90. 
Modernizing Christianity, On, 842. 
Modesty of true greatness, The, 195. 
Moments, Supreme, 392. 

Morality,* Christian, 039. 

Morning[^itar. Gift of the, 999. 

Moses, The choice of, 858. 

Motives, Mixed, 277. 

Motto, Our, 808. 

Mount, The pattern in the, 839. 
Mustard seed, The grain of, 189. 
Mystery, 564. 

Namz above every name. The, 3^ 

— A new, 997. 

— No other, 382. 

Nathanael came to Christ, How, 198, 
Nation, The inner life of a, 663. 

Natural man. The, 522. 

— and the spiritual. The, 580. 

Nature transformed by grace, 197* 
Nearness of God, The, 417. 
Near-sightedness, Religious, 937. 

Need, Christ meets every, 511. 

• — of God, Man's, 110. 

— of man, God's, 110. 

Negatives, Judging by, 220. 

Neglecting the great salvation, 817. 
Neighbour ? Who is my, 71. 
Neighbourliness, The law of Christian, 

72. 

New life, The model of our, 445. 

— point of view, A, 369. 

New Year, An address for the, 744. 

— Year's Sermon, A, 1040. 

Night, The ministry of, 208. 

NoDody — somebody— everybody, 52. 
Nothing or everytning, 3M. 

Obbdibnoi, The lesson of, 203. 
Obligation, The sense of, 123. 

Obscure servants of God, 995. 

Offering, The one, 847. 

One n<^ful thing, 75. 

Optimisjn, Apostolic, 491. 

— The true, 474, 

Order and steadfastness, 74^ 
briginality of Jesus, llieV 244. 
OrAaned for an hour, 761. 

Otnem^ 711. 

Outsider, Claim of the, 758. 

Outsiders, 568. 

Outward look. The, 872. 

Overcoming man, The, 996. 

Own place. His, ^2. 

PaeiAiTT. The value of a, 144. 

of toe world. The, 470. 

Paradise, 1021. 

— To-day shall thou be witli Me in, 

170 . 

— With Me In, 162. 

Phrdon of sin, llie, 227. 

Parent's responsibilities. Neglect of^ 21. 
Past, Burial of the, 63. 


Put, Emancipation from the, in 

— ne man who loeu his, 9/5. 
Phtience, 772. 

— with slow growth, 48. 

— Sound in, 805. 

Phtient muter and the slow seholare. 
The, 295. 

— waiting^for Christ. 773. 

Patmos, l^ich is called, 983. 
Patriotism and interceuion, 650 l 

— in religion, 39. 

Paul, conversion of St, 897»626. 

— and Sll^ 415. 

— in the storm, 433. 

PaiN charge, St, 423. 

— life. The secret of St, 706L 

— love for Christ St, 626. 

— sacrifices, St, 717. 

— strange ambition, 720. 

— vision of Christ's body, St, 431. 

Pay, When they had nothing to, 43. 
Peace, 147. 

— The gift of, 300, 301. 

— Secrets of, 322. 

— the umpire, 756. 

— within and without, 493. 

Penitence, 44, 161. 

Penitent thief, The, 171. 

Penitents, Christ remembering, 1681 
Pentecost, The day of, 374. 

— The lesson of, 374. 

Perfect but not perfected, 722. 

— type in Christ, The, 745. 

Pei fecting, Daily, 604. 

Perfection, Christian, 621. 

Perils of spiritual life and fellowship, 
Muked, 978. 

Perplexity, Ihe point of, 817. 
Perseverance, Patient, 152. 

Persuaded, Not yet, 129. 

Peter asleep, St., 404. 

— and John, The boldness of, 383. 
Peter's deliverance, St., 405. 

— denial, 159. 

— weakness and strength, St, 95. 
Petition, The second, 81. 

Pharisee, Blindness of the, 43. 

— and the publio^,\The, 136. 
Philanthrol>y of<God, The, 809. 

Philip and St. J^ames, St., 889. 

James's day, St., 197. 

Physician, '|'he Good, 400. 

Pillar in thd House of God, A, 1005. 
Pillars— or caterpillars 1 1006. 

Plainly, Tell us, 265. 

Pleasing Christ, 684. 

Pleuure, The use and abuse of, 796. 
Plenitude of the Spirit, The, 687. 
Ploughman, The spiritual, 65. 

Poet, The Diving 1041. 

Porter openeth, To him the, 267. 
Possessions of the Christiim life, Hie 
unlimited, 612. 

Power of God, The, 440. 

— manifested, 761. 

— The Spirit of, 374. 

— Spiritual, 367. 

Practical ty^, The, 357. 

Praise, The sacrifice of, 887« 

Praising God, 380. 

. — pe^le, The duty of, 552. 
lyay, 'Teach us to, 77. 

— without ceuing, 767. 

Prayer is answered, How, 971* 

— Christ's leuons in, 76. 
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Pram, God the offerer ofr 472. 

— The Holy Mount of, 57. 

— Jesus our example m, 78. 

— The Lord's, 79. 

— The metamorphic power 87* 

— and its response, 31. 

— of the soomed, Tlie, 136. 
and temperament, 918. * 

Prayerful hearing, 50. 

Prayers of Luther at Coburg, Thi^ 91C 
Preaching, Christ crucified, 514. ' 

— The justification of ChrutUui, 742. 
Precedents, Misused, 61. 

ProHuninent Lord. Hie, 730. 
Preferences, The higher, 749» 
Preparation for the Mt, 2, 

— Progress needs, 32. 

Presence of Christ, The, 15L 

— The reaL 556. 

— The realised, 182. 

Priesthood of Christ, The, 843. 

— A royal, 923. 

Prince and his uving gifts. The. 389. 
Prize wu won at an Old Athlelie 
Futival, How the, £44. 

Progreu through decay,' 603. 

— needs preparation, 32. 

Promise of the Father, The, S6A 
Prophecies of Juus, ne, 2M. 
Proportions of life. The, 1047. 
Proprietorship or stewa^hip, 367» 
Provision, Superabundant, 2w. 
Publican, Pharbee and the, 136. 
Publican's prayer. The, 737. 

Pure, Danger and pain of the, 302. 

— Freedom of the, 249. 

Putting on Christ, 500,. 

Qubstiow, The lawyer's, 70. 

— A vital, 255. 

Quiet life, The, 22. 

— mind. The, 693. 

Quietness, The ambition of, 763. v 
Quietude, A lesson in, 74. 

Raou and the fight, The, 545. 

Raiment, White, 1003. 

Rainbow and the throne. The, 1009. 
Raised with Christ, 746. 

Rank, 575. 

Ray and the reflection. The, 964. 
Reiuliness of the gospel of peace, The, 
700. 

Reality Redi^licates, 955. 

Receptivity, 'The grace of, 532. 
Recognised, though afar off, 116. 
Reconciliation in Christ, 6C7. 

— after conversion, 608, ' 

Redeex^ life God's workmanship, The, 

Redemption, The Divine source of, 778. 

— and judgment, 921. 

Reigning in life, 453. 

Reincarnation of Christ, The^ 634. 
Religion, Patriotism in, 39. 

Religious conviction, Progrem in, 851. 
Remorse, The tears of, 877. 

Renewal, Constant, 604. 

Repentance, The mdl to, 98. 

Request, The disciples’, 77* 

Rescue, Hie iorlom, 9^. 

Response, Prayer and Its, 31. 
Responsibllitv, Individusl, 645. 

— Personal, 644i 

Rest, Our Lord in wprk and, 222. 
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SlMper, Th« Sunday, 48S. 

Slaepara, Wake, 684. 

Bleepinf through Jeeui, 766. 

SlownoM of God, The, 848. 

Snaree, Modem, 781. 

Social questione, The Chureh aiidt 
726. 

Society, The 'Christian, 866. 

in, 927. 

— The selfishness of, 183, 

Soldier, The Christian, 794. 

Son and heir ! 683. 

— * of Man comes fo]\ What the, 14ll 

Mission of the, 62, 

Reyelation in a, 828. 

Song, A new, 1028. 

— of triumph. The, 1031. 

Sons of God, 953. 

revealed, The, 468. 

Sorrow, Comfort in, 320. 

— for sin, 614. 

Soul, Winning the, 152. 

Soul's vision and hearing of Josna, 
The, 266. 

Souls, Winning and saving, 162. 

Sower, A. 46. 

— Parable of the, 47. 

Sowers, 46. 

Sowing and reaping, 646, 646. 

Spendest more. Whatsoever thou, 78. 
Spirit, Baffling of the, 412. 

— Coming of the, 876, 376. 

— Fire of the, 768. 

— Grieve not the, 678. 

— and letter, 696. 

— One, 671. 

— The religion of, 462. 

— Unity of the, 670. 

— Universality of the, 668. 

Spirit-bom, Life of the, 214. 

— filled lifi^. The, 688. 

Spiritual forces, 411. 

-- life. Reality of the, 78a 

— times. Behind the, 420. 

— to the worldly life, Relation of the, 
,491. 

Spirituality, and civilisation, 788. 
Stability of faith, llie, 587. 

Stand, Having done all to, 994. 
Standard, Lowering the, 223. 

Star, The morning, 1000. 

Stephen, Martyrdom of St., 398. 
Stephen's deatn, St., 890. 

— vision, St, 2^1. 

Steps to a Divine goal, 086. 

— of His most blessed life, The, 23. 
Steward, The ux^ust, 122. 

Stone that grinds to powder, The, 150. 

— The white, 996, 997. 

Stones of the temple. The living, 922. 
Strain to rest. From, 243. 

Strait betwixt two. A, 708. 

How to be in a, 708. 

Strategy, The invincible. 494. ^ 

Street, In the midst of the, 1049. 
Strengtii, The prayer for, 2^1. 

— Sj^ritual, 6te. 

— and weakness, 618. 

— The weakness of, 64a 
Strengthen the brethren, 167. 

Stress to triumph, Frdlli, 1019. 

Strive to enter in, 100. 

Strong men, 961. ^ 

SubmiSBion, The glory 69a 
Success The Sdlure of, lOa 


Best, From strain to, 84a 
Besting-places, Maily, 89a 
BeaerreotlonTne, 678, 76a 

— body, The, 677. 

ef toe The, 16L 

— diaiige. The, 990. 

— Bvidenoes for the, 67a 

— Fact of the, 966. 

— The Gospel of ChristTs, 671. 

— Imporsonal, 838. 

— Implioations of the, 4ia 
and the lifs. The, 27a 

and personal e^mrienoe, 7ia 

— The power of Christ's, 718, 78a 
Witnesses of the, 364. 

Betributlon, 127. 

Revelation, By, 624. 

— of God to man, The, 19a 

— Progressive, 66a 
Beverenoe, 988. 

Rich and ;mt poor, 9a 
Ridicule, The weapon of. 6a 
Righteous Father revesled by Christ, 

The, 329. 

— and the good, The, 461. 
Righteo usn ess of God, The, 44a 
Rights and duties. Our, 496. 

Riesn with Christ, 746. 

life, The, 747. 

— Lord, The, 179. 

First wor^ of the, 34a 

Rising of Christ, The, 34a 
Rivalryand serHoe, i9. 

RoK 117. 

^ The best, 118. 

Rodfs, BibUoal, 646. 

Ruin of a mMterpieoe, The, 96a 

Sasbatb, The men without a, 101. 

— of , the Son, The, 826. 

Sacramental remembrance and testi- 
mony, The, 666. 

— tboughtiL 166. 

Sacrifice of God the Father, Tli% 48a 
The living, 486. 

— Our Lord\ 843. 

— St Paul's view of, 660. 

— of praise. The. 887. 

Sadness of the disciples, The, 176. 
flaint ? What is a, 326. 

Saintly life, Marks of thsL 86a 
Saints of CsMar's household, Tho, 136. 

— CaUed to be, 610. 

— of God, The, 7ae, 1017. 

— Weapons of the, 601. 

' Salvation, Assurance of, 416, 8da 

— for the chief of sinnors, 777. 

— The Trinity in, 211. 

Sanctification, 607- 

— Complete, 770. 

Sanctimng Himself, Christ, 38a 
Satan, The d^ths of, 99a 
Satisfiiction, The desire for, 137- 
Saul, The conversion of, 396. 

Save, The power of Christ to, 8da 
Saved soul and a lost life, A, 170. 
Saviour, Assured knowledge of the per- 
sonal, 792. 

— Coming of the, 681. 

— An Old Testament portraiture of the. 

606. 

Seals, Breaking of the, 1013. 

Second Adyent, The, 771. 

Secret stairs, God's, 811. 

Secrets made known, 628. 


Seourity and giory, 960. 

See fkr enon^ Iiie mait who cannot, 
937. 

Sood, Tho word as, 4a 

— amo^ thorns, 4a 
Saaing Jesus, 278. 

Seeker, The best, 141. 

Seeking for Jesus, 236. 

— the lost, 110. 

Seeming to have, 49. 

Seen ... not seen, 606. 

Self-centred or Chrbt-oentred, 91. 

— -denial, The law of, 64. 

— examination, A test of, 967. 

— -Inquiry in religiod, 4ia 
Selfishness of society, The, lOa 
Sensualist, The, 876. 

Serpent lifted up, The, 216. 

— m the wilderness, The, 216. 
Serpents and scorpions, 68. 

Servant, The fbrm of a, 714. 

— as his Lord, The, 962. 

Serve, Saved to, 1019. 

Service, The dignity of, 1020. 

— Enlargement through, 614. 

— Four points of good, 204. 

— The heavenly, 1049. 

— Hope and, 686. 

— in a lowly sphere, 637. 

— to man, 287. 

— of men, The, 66. 

— Quality of, 434. 

— Rivalry and, 69. 

— The witness of personal, 367. 
Setting suns, 27. 

Seven, 1001. 

— Words from the cross, The, 167. 
Shadow^Benign, 388. 

Shame, 'Hie, 871. 

— and sorrow, Ah the bitter, 60a 
Sheep, The other, 262. 

Shej^erd, The good, 26a 

— The hireling, 261. 

— and the sheep, The, 268. 

— Voice of the true, 266. 

Shepherd's power over His llfh. The, 

264. 

Shepherds and the angels. The, 9. 

— of Bethlehem, The, 9. 
Short-sigbtedness, Spiritual, 938. 

Sight of Gh>d, In the, 926. 

— Spiritual, 138. 

Sign : A babe, Th^ 14. 

Silence of Jesus, The, 388. 

Simon Petei\ 160. 

— and St. Jude, Apostles, St., 9S§ 979. 
Simplicity, A plea for. 617. 

Simply to Thy cross 1 oll^, 449. 

Sii^ 609. 

Sin as alienation from God, 667* 

— A besetting, 864. 

— Christ condemning, 468. 

— The confiict with, 640* 

— Conviction of, 314. 

— The craft and cruelty of, 108R 

— The fictions of, 1028. 

— and graoe, 464. 

— The malignity of, 469. 

The problem of, 966. 

— The sense of, 948. 

— in the world. The most popular, 

. 131. 

Sinlessness, Assumptioiis of, 948. 
Sitting by the well, Our Lord, £28. 
Sleep In Him, Them that, 764. 
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SmiMngj^Bodily. T41. 

— wHli ChiM, 17« 

The dlgnitj; of, 61^ 

— Jetuf our ezemple in, 9S4. 

— The joy of, 618. 

-- Man perteoted through, 864 

— The uaeo of^ 873. 

Sufferings of Christ, The, 177. 

— and the glory, The, 466, 

Sufficiency, Our, 595. 

Sunday Ooservance, 173. ^ 

Suns, Setting, 27. 

Suppositions in life, False, 786L 

— Mistaken; 847. 

Sympathy, 4^. * 

— and dependence, 74 

TABBmNAoins, The three, 940. 

Teacher, The Man and the, 784 
— • and His message, The l^rine, tl4 
Sanctifying of the, 827. 

Teaching on earth’s duties, HeeTen's, 

888 . 

— Definite religious, 888. 

Tears of Jesus, The, 146, 278. 

— of lore, The, 43. 

— Meaning of the, 146. 

Tell us plainly, 265. 

Temper, Bad, 680. 

TempenuM^ The Christian idee of, 648. 
Temple of His body. The, 205. 

Temples, Christ and his human, 526. 
Tei^tation, 84 849. 

— The blessedness of enduring, 891. 

— Comfort in, 551. 

— The trinity of, 697. 
Tenderheartedness, Bvangelioel gieoe 

of, 681. 

Tent and the city, The, 855. 

Tents, The eternal, 124. 

Testimony, Personal, 255. 
Thankfulness, 756, 768. 

Thanks at the Supper Table, Christ 
giving, 156. 

That 1 may know Him, 294 
Therefore, 268. 

Thief, 'Ihe penitent, 17l*v 
Things which God reyeala to them that 
love Him, The, 520. 

Think about, What to, 781. 

— Time to, 732. 

Thirst, Divine, 340. 

— The pains of, 338. 

Thomas, St., 270, 355. 

— the Apostle, St., 270, 884 

— The doubt of, 3^ 884 
Thoms, Seed among, 48. 

Thought and action. 481. 

— The discipline of, 788. 

Thoughts, Protected, 780. 

— The regulation of, 782. 

— Bight, 730. 

— The rule of our, 828. 

Thousand years’ reign of Christ, The, 
1036. 

Throne of grace. The, 831. 

Thy will be done, 81. 

Till and until, 672. 

Tim^ The appointed, 60. 

— The brevity of, 538. 

— ’The interpreting Ipfiuence of, 284 

— Knowing the, 498. 


TiiM ’The providenoe oi^ 80. 

— The granny of, 152. 

Tlmothyh life and mission, 780. 

Touch me not, 848, 850. 

Trading servants. The, 144 

— » — Rewards of the, 144 
Traffic, The manhood, 1034 
Transfiguration, The, 56. 

— Mount of the, 56. 

Transfigured Church, Ministry of a, 874 
Ti^sfonnation, 488. 

— into the Lord’s image, 598. 
Transiency of the unr^ The, 49. , 
Transient hour. A, 159. 

Transition, The great, 184 

Trial by fire, The, 624. 

Tribulation, Heaven through, 1014 
Tribunals, The three, 630. 

Trinity, Fifteenth Sunday after, 644 

— Twenty>fifth SundayaRer, HI. 
Trumpet of the seven, The latest, 581. 

— and the voice of words. The sound of 

a., 877. 

Trust4 The two, 792. 

Unavailimo faith, TypM of, 902. 
Unchanging Christ, The, 884 
Unclothed and clothed upon, 677* 
Undeveloped lives, 279. 

Union, Aspects of the mysticaL 692. 

— of Chrut and the believer, 'the, 805. 
Unity, A plea for, 668. 

not uniformity, 669. 

Unprofitable made profitable, The, 814 
Unreal, Traiisiency of the, 49. 
Unreality, 610. 

Unrecognised Christ, The, 295. 
Unselfishness, A study in, 804 
Unspoken inquiries, 319. 

Unto the Lord, 502. 

Upward look. The, 747* 

Valbdiotxon and benediction, 621. 

Veil, Within the, 836. 

Vessel, The ministering, 604 
Victories, Not victors, 595. 

Victory, 582. 

— The further side of, 477. 

V— over sin, 583, 584 
Viper on the hand, The, 484. 

Virgin Mary, Reverence due to the, 5. 
Virtue, Contrasts in, 44 

— The pre-eminent Christian, 484 
Vision of Christ, The, 391. 

— of the great sheet, The, 404 

— Loyalty to, 432 

— Mirror and the, 30. 

— The pre-requisite of, 57. 

Visions, 414. 

Visitation, 5, 148. 

Vocations, Suppressed, 760. 

Voice, The prevailing, 164 

WAamiorgia,458. 

Waiting, 365. 

— for Christ, 51. 

Walking in the light, 269. 

Warfare, The certainties of our, 974 

— Thc^Christian, 696. 

Warnixig, Words of, 106. 

Watch — yourselves, your opportunities, 
687. 


Water from the fountain, 941. 
Watershed, The, 514 
Waverers, 66. 

Weakness, Crnciiled Hirough, 624 

— The educative power of. 618. 

Wealth, The depth of God^ 484 

— that never fi^, 659. 

Weariness, The cure for, 646. 

WeU, Jaodb’s, 224. 

— Our Lord sitting by the, 224 
Well-doing, Equipped for, 804 
What is this ? 318. 

WhitrSunday, 377, 464 

White already, 225. ^ 

— raiment, l(X)d. 

— and scarlet, 1003. 

— stone, The, 996, 997. 

Will, Authority of the, 234 

— Dedication of the, 225. 

— Power of the, 694. 

Wisdom, Spiritual, 124 
Wishing, 977. 

— I caught myself, 480. 

Witness of the Church, The mon^, 
313. 

— of the Spirit, The, 465. 

Witnesses for Christ, 183. 

— The cloud of, 866. 

— for Jesus, 368^ 

WitnessingChureh, A, 367. 

— spirit, Ihe, 389. 

Woman, The rights of, 558. 
Womanhood. A school for, 805. 

Women in tne Church, 'Oe rights of, 

569. 

— of Jerusalem, The, 165. 

Word from the croes, The fifth, 889, 

— - made flesh, The, 190. 

— of God, Personality of the, 177* 

— Hearing the, 28. 
as seed The 46. 

Words of ^e childhood, The first, 20. ' 

— of life, 241. 

— from the cross, The seven, 167. 

— of the risen Lord, The first, 8tf. 
Work, Christ’s finished, 340. 

Jesus our example, In, 258. 

— Our, 123, 324. 

^ and rest, Our Lord in, 222. 

^ The sacredness of, 228. 

Workers with God, 524. 

Working, Some features of Christ's, 
228. 

Workman and his overseer. The, 795. 
Works, Greater, 206. 

World, He condemned the, 854. 

— How to use the, 539. 

— Unspotted from the, 897. 

Worldliness and unworldliness, Other, 

952. 

^ ? What is, 326. 

Worship and service, 409. 

Worth of man. The, 112. 

V— while ? Is it, 430. 

Woundprints, 351. 

Wrong thing. Looking for the, 164 

* Yer once more ’ This word, 880. 

Youth, The hope of, 921. 

Zaoobkvs : The advantage 
ages, 140. 
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